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During  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Eighth  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdomof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster  the  4th  of  February, 
1830,  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  June  7,  1830. 

Munrrsa.]  Petition*  presented.  For  a  Revision  of  the 
Penal  Code,  by  the  Earl  of  Esasx,  from  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London.  Against  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Bill,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ye>ut»from  the  Gentry  and 
Clergy  of  Beverley.  Against  compelling  Protestant  Soldiers 
to  attend  places  of  Catholic  Worship,  by  the  Earl  of 
Eldo*,  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Rochester  and 
Mailing.  For  an  inquiry  into  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  by 
Earl  Grey,  from  J.  S.  Tighe.  For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
by  Lord  Bexlsy,  from  the  Under  Graduates  of  Oxford : — 
By  the  Archbishop  of  York,  from  Dissenters  at  Shipley ; 
and  from  the  Inhabitant*  of  North  Bierly,  of  Bradford 
Thornton-eunvClayton,  of  Sbepley,  and  of  Kingston>upon~ 
HulL  Complaining  of  Agricultural  Distress,  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  from  owners  and  occupiers  of  Land  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Stamford  and  Folkingham.  For  a  Revision  of  the 
Laws  regulating  Cotton  Factories,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Castrsa,  from  Cotton  Spinners  in  Blackburn,  Dukin- 
field,  Newton,  and  Hyde  Chester :— By  the  Bishop  of 
Ban  and  Wills,  from  the  Spinners  in  Oldham,  Congle- 
ton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Staley  Bridge,  and  lfossley. 
In  favour  of  the  Parishes  Watching  and  Lighting  BilL  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lakbdotvn,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Calne. 
Against  the  equalisation  of  Stamp  Duties,  by  the  same 
Nobleman,  from  KUlatoe:-— By  the  Earl  of  Glsnoall, 
from  the  Freeholders  of  Tipperary.  For  the  Repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Duty  on  Medicines,  by  the  Earl  of  Caen  ah  vow, 
from  the  Druggists  of  Manchester. 

Witnesses  wen  further  Examined  as  to  the  East  Retford 

Bankrupt  laws.]    The  Eari  of 

Malmcsbury,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from 
certain  Bankers  of  Devonshire,  complaining 
that  they  had  suffered  great  pecuniary  loss 
from  the  construction  which  had  been  put 
on  the  Bankrupt  Laws  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  observed,  that  these  laws 
VOL*  XXV.    {n.8.} 


were  a  proof  of  the  haste  and  imperfection 
with  which  the  laws  were  sometimes  made. 
The  Bankrupt-law  passed  in  May  1825  :  it 
repealed  all  other  laws  on  the  same  subject, 
but  did  not  come  itself  into  operation  till 
the  following  September.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
by  a  decision  in  certain  cases,  had  deter- 
mined, that  from  May  to  September  there 
were  no  Bankrupt-laws  whatever.  Of 
that  the  petitioners  complained,  and  as  he 
thought,  with  justice,  for  a  more  negligent 
and  botching  piece  of  legislation  he  had 
never  heard  of.  While  he  was  on  his  legs, 
he  would  make  an  observation  upon  the 
new  Insolvent-bill  which  had  been  sent  up 
from  the  Commons.  That  measure  con- 
tained a  most  extraordinary  provision: 
first,  it  declared  that  a  minor  might  be 
imprisoned — next,  that  he  might  declare 
himself  bankrupt  and  execute  conveyances, 
assignments,  and  warrants  of  attorney-— 
and  thirdly,  that  if,  after  remaining  in 
prison  six  months  he  did  not  file  his  peti- 
tion for  the  purpose,  any  creditor  might 
proceed  to  make  him  bankrupt  as  if  he  had 
filed  it.  That  provision  entirely  altered 
the  law,  and  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  look  closely  into  it  before  passing 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  agreed  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  regarding  the 
new  Insolvent  Debtors'  U1L  He  had  never 
seen  a  more  objectionable  measure,  over* 
turning  all  that  had  been  the  established 
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law  regarding  minors.  No  duty  could  be 
more  incumbent  upon  their  Lordships  than 
to  watch  cldsely  the  bills  that  were  sent 
up  from  the  other  House.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Petition,  he  must  observe,  that  what 
the  noble  Earl  had  stated  of  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  correct, 
though  on  what  that  decision  was  founded 
he  did  not  know.  At  any  rate  he  thought 
that  the  petitioners  were  entitled  to  relief, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  should  propose  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  committee 
on  the  Bankrupt-laws  bill  should  be  dis- 
charged, in  order  that  it  might  be  fixed  for 
Monday ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  case  of 
the  petitioners,  and  others  like  it,  might  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  dis- 
charged, and  the  Committee  on  the  Bank- 
rupt bill  was  appointed  for' Monday. 

Fees  on  the  Demise  op  the  Crown.! 
Earl  Bathurst  requested  the  noble  Earl 
(Darnley)  to  postpone  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  for  abolishing  the  Fees  of  certain 
offices  on  the  Demise  of  the  Crown,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  his 
noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington). 

Earl  Damley  did  not  think  he  could 
resist  the  postponement  till  to-morrow  for 
the  reason  stated,  although  the  measure 
pressed  at  this  moment. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  did  not  oppose 
the  bill,  or  discuss  its  merits,  but  he  com- 
plained of  the  period  at  which  it  had  been 
Drought  forward,  and  he  could  discover  no 
reason  why,  if  the  remedy  were  required, 
it  had  not  been  thought  of  during  the  last 
eleven  years.  There  was,  unhappily,  every 
probability  at  present  that  their  Lordships' 
hopes  that  a  certain  event,  though  in  itself 
inevitable  at  some  period,  would  not  now 
take  place,  would  be  disappointed ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  delicacy  and  feeling  he  thought 
that  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  pressed,  espe- 
cially with  such  peculiar  haste.  He  did 
not  mean  at  all  to  be  understood  as  con- 
tending that  the  fees  ought  to  be  preserved. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdorvn  remarked, 
that  if  Parliament  and  successive  govern- 
ments for  the  last  eleven  years  had  been 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  respect,  it 
afforded  no  ground  for  relinquishing  the 
measure  now,  and  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  subject.  If  it  were  the 
intention  of  Ministers  to  oppose  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
postponed. 

Earl  Darnley  hoped  that  no  want  of 
delicacy  would  be  imputed  to  him:   the 


bill  had  been  brought  from  the  Commons, 
and,  approving  its  principle,  he  had  under- 
taken to  pass  it  through  its  stages  in  this 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  begged  not  to 
be  understood  as  charging  the  noble  Earl 
with  the  slightest  want  of  delicacy.  All 
he  said  was,  that  the  time  was  ill  chosen. 

Earl  Bathurst  repeated,  that  his  noble 
friend,  from  particular  causes,  was  unable 
to  attend,  and  it  therefore  seemed  to  him 
desirable  that  the  bill  should  be  postponed. 
An  alteration  of  the  present  system  would 
not  be  opposed  generally,  but  an  objection 
was  felt  to  one  of  the  clauses,  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  the  postponement  was  requested. 

Order  of  the  Day  postponed. 

Greecb.]  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
with  regard  to  the  Papers  lately  laid  upon 
theTableof  the  House  concerning  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  He  wished  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  Line  of  Boundary  which  had 
been  at  first  agreed  upon  in  March  1 829, 
and  that  which  had  afterwards  been  desig- 
nated as  the  limit  of  the  new  Greek  State. 
In  his  opinion,  the  information  already 
furnished  to  Parliament  was  defective,  and 
it  was  his  wish  to  have  such  Papers  laid 
upon  the  Table  as  would  supply  the  defici- 
ency. He  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
Secretary  of  State  opposite,  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  furnish  copies  of 
any  correspondence  that  might  have  been 
addressed  by  the  Porte  to  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  three  Allied  Powers,  express- 
ing the  desire  of  the  Porte  for  an  alteration 
in  the  line  of  boundary  settled  in  the  Pro- 
tocol of  March  1829?  He  found  it  staled 
in  a  note  written  by  Count  Chabrol  on 
August  15th,  1828,  that  the  Porte  wished 
the  boundaries  to  be  altered,  and  that  was 
the  only  mention  he  could  find  of  the 
reasons  why  the  boundary  was  changed. 
He  was  not  aware  that  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  afford  such  information  as  he 
wished  to  move  for. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  should  not 
object  to  afford  the  information  required, 
but  would  merely  state  his  doubt  whether 
he  could  furnish  the  information  exactly  in 
the  form  required  by  the  noble  Earl.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  doubted  whether  it  existed 
in  such  a  form.  That  there  was  such  a 
desire  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
was  undoubtedly  true ;  but  he  could  not  at 
that  moment  undertake  to  say,  whether  it 
existed  in  such  a  form  as  that  he  could  lay 
it  before  the  House  as  a  distinct  document. 
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He  knew  the  desire  had  been  expressed, 
and  of  course  it  had  been  in  some  way  re- 
corded.* 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
with  a  view  of  preventing  any  unnecessary 
delay,  and  of  avoiding  the  obligation  of 
coming  forward  on  another  night  to  ask  for 
further  information,  he  would  then  ask  one 
or  two  questions  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  information  these  papers  would  con- 
tain, for  if  they  did  not  give  what  informa- 
tion he  expected,  he  should  undoubtedly 
feel  it  his  duty  to  ask  for  more.     One  of 
the  most   important  communications  was 
the  Protocol  of  the  date  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
1 888 ;  it  bore  directly  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  boundary,  for  it  related  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  the  eligibility  of  the  fron- 
tier to  be  chosen,  with  respect  to  the  strength 
of  the  new  State,  and  with  a  view  to  secure 
its  prosperity.   With  that  view,  in  an  early 
part  of  the  instructions  to  the  Ambassadors, 
given  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1828,  their  line 
of  duty  in  this  transaction  was  distinctly 
pointed  out     The  instructions  said  "one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  questions 
for  discussion  will  be  the  line  of  frontier  to 
be  proposed  for  the  new  State.     It  will  be 
the  duty  of  your  Excellency,  and  of  your 
colleagues,  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
Greek  government  on  this  subject,  to  re- 
ceive their  wishes,  to  weigh  their  arguments, 
and  to  recommend  such  a  decision  as  may 
be  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice." 
Now  he  had  carefully  examined  the  papers 
already  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  commu- 
nication made  to  the  Government  in  conse- 
quence of  these  instructions,  either  as  to 
any  communication  with  the  Greek  govern- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  the  boundary  they 
desired,  or  as  to  their  opinion  of  what  kind 
of  boundary  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  their  new  State.    He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  information  required 
would  be  found  in  the  papers  that  were 
about  to  be  laid  on  the  Table ;  whether  it 
would  be  found  in  the  Poros  documents ; 
and  whether  all  the  communications  from 
our  Ambassadors  were  amongst  them  ?  Per* 
haps  the  noble    Earl    would   also   state, 
whether,  in  the  papers  already  laid  on  the 
Table,  there  were  anv  communications  re- 
lating  to  the  interruptions  of  the  Greek 
blockades? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  desirous  of 
furnishing  every  possible  information  on 
this  subject.  It  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  all 
parties.  While  some  required  additional 
information,  others  complained  that  too 


many  papers  had  already  been  furnished ; 
and  one  noble  Baron,  in  particular,  had 
actually  accused  them  of  emptying  their 
trunks  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  had 
already  said,  that  the  only  difficulty  as  to 
producing  these  papers  was  this — that  in 
substance,  all  the  important  points  they 
contained  were  comprised  in  the  Protocols 
drawn  up  at  London.  The  Protocol  of  the 
22nd  March  1829,  comprised  all  that  was 
material  upon  the  subject  of  the  boundary. 
He  had  not  the  least  objection  to  produce 
these  papers  in  their  more  extended  form ; 
and  when  they  were  produced,  the  noble 
Marquis  would  find  that  they  did  embrace 
the  discussions  entered  into  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries with  the  Greek  government,  upon 
the  question  of  the  line  of  boundary.  Vir- 
tually, they  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
now  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  only  that 
they  entered  a  little  more  fully  into  details. 
The  noble  Marquis  was  mistaken  in  sup-* 
posing  that  in  the  papers  now  on  the  Table 
there  was  no  allusion  to  this  subject ;  for 
it  was  expressly  said,  that  what  was  there 
proposed  to  the  Porte  was  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  as- 
sembled at  Poros.  With  regard  to  the 
blockades,  the  noble  Marquis  would  find 
in  the  papers  about  to  be  presented,  the 
orders  that  had  been  given ;  and  if  the  state- 
ment of  the  execution  of  those  orders  was 
desired,  he  should  not  object  to  produce  it. 
The  papers  would  be  most  voluminous. 

The  M acquis  of  Lansdown  certainly 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  grounds 
on  which  the  Porte  had  acted,  of  the  com- 
munications between  it  and  the  Greek 
government,  and,  above  all,  of  what  passed 
between  the  Plenipotentiaries. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  should  object  to 
produce  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween these  various  parties,  for  they  related 
to  a  variety  of  topics,  differing  materially 
from  those  on  which  the  noble  Marquis 
required  information.  They  were  very 
voluminous — they  were  all  in  French,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  House  they  must  be 
translated. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  took  that 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  letters  which 
had  passed  between  the  noble  Earl,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  Prince  Leopold.  In 
the  first  printed  letter  of  the  noble  Lord, 
he  observes  to  his  Royal  Highness—"  How- 
ever these  sentiments  may  accord  with  the 
political  objects  of  persons  in  this  country, 
by  whom  your  Royal  Highness  may  have 
been  advised,  I  think  your  Royal  Highness 
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cannot  fail  to  perceive,  upon  reflection,  bow 
little  such  a  course  could  contribute  to  the 
real  dignity  and  consistency  of  your  own 
character."  Surely  tbere  must  bave  been 
some  previous  communications  between  the 
noble  Earl  and  Prince  Leopold,  before  the 
former  could  have  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
political  advisers  of  bis  Royal  Highness.  If 
there  had  been  a  little  more  of  the  suaviter 
in  modo  in  these  communications  there 
would  not  have  been  such  allusions.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  there  had  been 
any,  and  what,  correspondence  previous  to 
January  31st,  as  to  the  alteration  of  the 
pre-existing  arrangements. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  scarcely  knew 
what  answer  to  make  to  the  noble  Marquis's 
observations.  He  would,  however,  answer 
the  question  that  had  been  put.  There  had 
been  no  previous  correspondence.  If  the 
noble  Marquis  wished  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  he 
should  be  perfectly  ready  to  meet  it,  pro- 
vided due  notice  were  given. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
previous  correspondence,  the  expression  re- 
ferred to  was  uncalled  for,  and  therefore 
improper. 

The  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  for 
copies  of  any  communications  addressed  by 
the  Porte  to  the  Plenipotentiaries,  express- 
ing a  desire  for  the  reduction  of  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Greek  State,  as  fixed  in  March 
1829,  was  then  agreed  to 

Lord  Holland  could  assure  the  noble 
Secretary  opposite,  that  he  laboured  under 
a  great  mistake  if  he  supposed  that  he 
(Lord  Holland)  had  blamed  the  Ministers 
for  giving  too  much  information.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  now  about  to  ask  for  more. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  used  the  expression 
about  emptying  the  trunks ;  but  that  re- 
ferred to  the  little  value  of  the  documents 
placed  upon  the  Table,  not  to  the  unneces- 
sarily large  quantity  of  them.  There  were 
two  points  on  which  he  wished  for  inform- 
ation, and  on  which  that  now  furnished 
was,  in  his  opinion,  most  imperfect.  The 
first  point  related  chiefly  to  the  matter 
treated  of  in  the  papers  marked  C,  which 
referred  to  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  among  the  rest,  to  the  raising  of  the 
Greek  blockades.  It  appeared,  that  a  letter 
had  been  written  by  Lord  Aberdeen  upon 
the  29th  of  April,  1829,  expressly  with 
reference  to  that  subject.  In  that  letter, 
which  the  noble  Lord  directed  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  he  stated, 
that  the  Greeks  could  not  be  allowed  to 


exercise  their  blockades  beyond  a  certain 
extent.  The  French  Charge  d' Affaires  had 
complained  of  this  order,  had  remonstrated 
upon  it,  and  the  French  government  had 
employed,  as  he  believed,  terms  of  remon- 
strance, if  not  of  menace ;  and  a  discussion 
had  ensued  upon  it  which  ended  unfavour- 
ably for  this  Government  An  explanation 
took  place  at  Paris,  and  after  much  time 
had  been  consumed,  some  part  of  the  objec- 
tionable matter  was  given  up.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  our 
Government,  and  what  the  effect  of  the 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  France.  He 
thought  the  noble  Earl  ought  to  furnish 
the  House  with  information  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  other  point  on  which  he  wished 
for  information  was  of  great  extent,  and 
was  more  important  in  its  nature — it  re- 
lated to  the  Isle  of  Candia.  The  informa- 
tion furnished  with  respect  to  Candia  was 
most  imperfect,  and  not  only  was  it  im- 
perfect, but,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  in 
contradiction — in  almost  direct  opposition 
— to  what  had  been  several  times  stated  in 
that  House.     Thev  had   heard  from  the 
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other  side  of  the  House  many  statements 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Candia,  and  to  the  state  of  that  island ; 
but  either  those  statements  were  incorrect, 
or  the  information  furnished  by  these 
papers  could  not  be  depended  on.  '  The 
noble  Duke,  not  then  in  his  place, 
had  said,  that  if  Candia  was  at  all  events 
to  form  a  part  of  the  new  Greek  State,  the 
Allies  must  conquer  it  from  the  Turks, 
who  were  now  in  full  possession  of  it.  The 
noble  Secretary  differed  a  little  from  this, 
for  he  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  not  in  a  tranquil  state,  but  was 
much  disturbed  ;  and  he  attributed  the  dis- 
turbances to  the  effect  of  the  confederacy 
among  the  Greeks.  Candia,  from  the  papers 
on  the  Table,  appeared  to  have  been  for 
some  time  in  a  very  convulsed  state ;  and 
it  further  appeared,  that  when  that  gallant 
Admiral,  to  whom  justice  had  not  yet  been 
done,  and  who  had  displayed  as  much 
ability  as  a  negociator  as  he  had  exhibited 
gallantry,  and  spirit,  and  naval  skill  as  a 
commander — that  when  that  gallant  Ad- 
miral had  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  respecting  the 
return  of  the  Greek  prisoners,  the  Pacha 
had  answered,  that  no  captives  had  been 
made  by  his  troops  since  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino,  and  that  of  the  1,900  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  before  that  time,  1,200 
were  Candiotes — a  fact  which  spoke  strong- 
ly in  proof  of  the  attempts  made  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  Candia  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Candia  itself  had 
been  blockaded  by  the  Allied  and  the 
British  naval  force,  and  these  blockades 
had  been  raised.  He  wished  to  see  the 
orders  under  which  these  blockades  had 
been  instituted,  and  under  which  they  had 
been  raised.  There  was  one  other  little 
question  on  which  he  wished  to  make  an 
observation,  although,  perhaps,  it  was  but 
of  little  importance.  One  of  the  objections 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  to  putting  these 
papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House  was, 
that  they  must  be  translated.  He  wished 
to  ask  that  noble  Earl,  whether  the  same 
translator  was  to  be  employed  on  these  as 
on  the  former  papers?  Their  Lordships 
must  know  that  it  had  been  again  and  again 
stated  in  that  House,  that  his  Russian 
Majesty  had  agreed  to  waive  his  rights  as 
a  belligerent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
they  also  knew,  that  a  short  time  subsequent 
to  his  declaration  to  that  effect  he  had 
exercised  the  rights  he  had  agreed  to  waive. 
He  had  looked  to  the  translation  of  the 
assurance  given  by  Russia  (it  was  to  be 
found  in  p.  223  of  the  papers  marked  A), 
and  there  he  observed  the  assurance,  that 
Russia  would  not  exercise  her  rights  as  a 
belligerent  put  into  this  form — "Now, 
the  Emperor  declares,  that  Russia  will 
cease  immediately  to  be  so,"  &c.  On  turn- 
ing back  to  the  original,  he  found  the 
French  to  stand  thus — "Or,  TEmpereur 
declare,  que  la  Russie  cesscra  momentane- 
ment  de  I'etre."  There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  for  the  word  mo- 
mentanhnent  meant  "for  a  time"  not 
"  immediately."  To  be  sure  it  might  be, 
and  perhaps  was,  a  mere  inadvertence  on 
the  part  of  the  translator,  but  these  little 
differences  in  such  matters  were  sometimes 
of  importance. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  in  the 
first  place  he  had  no  other  papers  to  pro- 
duce respecting  the  raising  of  the  Greek 
blockades.  Every  thing  that  had  passed 
between  the  French  government  and  his 
Majesty's  Government  on  that  subject  was 
already  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Baron  had  spoken  of  some  consider- 
able difference  between  the  two  govern- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Baron  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed. It  was  not  true  that  the  French 
government  had  made  a  remonstrance 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  menace — it  had 
at  first  misapprehended  what  was  done — 
had  applied  tor  an  explanation,  and  on  that 
tqihwation  being  given,  had  expressed  its 


entire  acquiescence  in  the  statement  made 
by  his  Majesty's  Government  No  orders 
had  been  issued  to  the  Admirals  to  insti- 
tute the  blockades  referred  to,  and  he  could 
only  therefore  say,  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  subject,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
add  in  explanation  of  that  transaction. 
The  subject  of  Candia  involved  a  question 
of  a  much  more  extensive  nature.  The 
condition  of  that  island  had  varied  much 
within  the  last  several  years,  and  the  papers 
required  by  the  noble  Baron  were  such, 
that  his  wish  could  only  with  difficulty  be 
complied  with,  and  the  papers  themselves 
were  not  necessary  for  the  object  that  the 
noble  Baron  had  in  view.  However,  what 
the  noble  Baron  had  observed  as  inconsist- 
ent in  the  statements  made  in  that  House, 
and  in  the  papers  laid  on  the  Table,  was 
not  at  all  the,  case,  and  the  noble  Baron 
would  himself  perceive  that  there  was  no 
inconsistency  if  he  carried  back  his  observa- 
tions to  the  point  of  time  in  which  the 
declarations  were  made.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Greek  Revolution  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Candia  did  share  in  the 
revolt,  and  engaged  like  the  other  States  of 
Greece  in  warfare  against  its  Turkish 
master.  That  was  its  condition  as  early  as 
1822,  or  1823.  Afterwards  the  island  was 
pacified,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks  till  a  blockade  was  established 
there  in  the  beginning  of  1828.  That 
blockade  had  been  established  by  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
effecting  a  certain  object.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  plan  of  operations  to  interrupt  the  com- 
munication between  the  Morea  and  Egypt, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  had  instituted  the 
blockade  of  Candia.  The  effect  of  that 
blockade  was,  to  renew  the  insurrection, 
and  to  place  the  island  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  at  present.  The  Greeks  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  open  country,  and  the 
Turks  held  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
island.  When,  therefore,  his  noble  friend 
had  said,  that  if  Candia  was  at  all  events  to 
become  part  of  the  new  Greek  State  we 
must  conquer  it  from  the  Turks,  he  had 
said  that  which  was  perfectly  true,  for  they 
possessed  the  strong  places,  and  without 
conquering  them  the  possession  of  the 
island  could  not  be  transferred  to  the 
Greeks.  He  would  only  add  one  word  with 
respect  to  the  mistake  imputed  to  the  trans- 
lator. The  word  certainly  ought  to  have 
been  translated  "  for  the  time,"  instead  of 
"  immediately  ;"  but  it  was  true,  in  fact, 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  did  consent  im- 
mediately to  lay  down  the  character  of  a, 
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belligerent— the  words  in  the  protocol  were 
"he  does  lay  down" — "il  depose"  in  the 
present  tense.  The  mistake,  therefore,  was 
by  no  means  one  of  material  consequence. 

Lord  Holland  wanted  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions sent  to  revoke  the  orders  under 
which  the  blockade  had  been  established. 
He  wished  also  to  have  a  copy  of  the  in* 
structions  issued  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  islands,  with  a  copy 
of  all  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between  Captain  Spencer  and  the  Greek 
Admiral  in  1829.'  He  wished  particularly 
to  know,  whether  any  instructions  revoking 
the  orders  before  issued  to  our  Admiral, 
had  been  sent  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  French  government. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  most  expli- 
citly, that  he  had  nothing  further  to  com- 
municate on  the  subject.  The  orders  never 
were  revoked,  for  no  orders  had  been  given 
to  establish  the  blockade.  He  repeated,  that 
the  French  government  was  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  which  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  given. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  see  the  orders 
issued  to  the  Commissioner  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
blockade  was  raised  by  force  or  not ;  and 
if  so,  what  were  the  orders  under  which 
that  force  was  employed  ? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  could  only  repeat, 
that  no  orders  had  been  given  for  establish- 
ing the  blockade ;  that  it  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  Admiral  himself;  and  that  it  was 
raised  when  the  object  for  which  it  was 
first  established  had  been  gained. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  blockade  of  Candia,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl 
had  any  objection  to  produce  the  orders 
under  which  the  blockade  was  established, 
and  those  given  for  raising  it  ? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  answered,  that  the 
only  order  that  was  issued  was  for  raising, 
not  for  establishing,  the  blockade  of  Candia. 
There  was,  he  distinctly  repeated,  no  order 
given  for  establishing  the  blockade  of  that 
place.  The  Admiral,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion  as  naval  commander  on  that  sta- 
tion, did  institute  a  temporary  blockade ; 
when  the  necessity  for  it  had  ceased,  an  order 
waB  issued  to  raise  it  No  other  order  had 
been  given. 

Lord  Holland  trusted,  that  the  noble  Earl 
would  not  think  him  guilty  of  "  pertina- 
city," but  what  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  there  had  not  been  further  cor- 
respondence than  that  now  on  the  Table  on 
the  subject  of  that  blockade  ? 


The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  repeated,  that  the 
blockade  had  not  been  instituted  in  conse- 

?[uence  of  any  orders  given  to  the  Admiral 
or  that  particular  purpose.  The  Admiral 
was  ordered  to  assist  in  effecting  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Morea  by  the  Egyptian  forces. 
For  that  purpose  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
institute  the  blockade  of  Candia,  in  order 
that  he  might  interrupt  the  communication 
between  the  Morea  and  Egypt.  When  his 
object  was  effected,  and  the  Morea  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Egyptian  troops,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  blockade  ceased,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  raise  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdonm  then  moved, 
"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  direct 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies 
of  all  communications  addressed  by  the 
Porte  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  expressing  a  desire  to  have  the 
frontiers  fixed  by  the  Protocol  of  March 
22nd,  1 829,  reduced ;  and  also,  copies  of  all 
Papers  relating  to  the  blockades  established 
by  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  raising  of  those 
blockades." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  the  production  of  copies 
of  the  papers  referred  to,  with  such  limita- 
tions, however,  as  he  should  feel  it  consist- 
ent with  his  duty  to  exercise  with  respect 
to  such  portions  of  the  papers  as  related  to 
other  matters. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  Earl  should  wish  to 
put  any  limitation  upon  the  papers  he  in- 
tended to  produce,  after  his  promise  the 
other  night  that  he  would  give  any  noble 
Lord  these  papers  to  "  his  heart's  content." 
Now  he  thought  that  it  was  important  that 
all  these  papers  should  be  produced ;  it  was 
important  the  country  should  know  whether 
we  were  indebted  to  the  three  Allied 
Powers  or  to  Russia  alone  for  what  the 
Turks  had  conceded  to  the  Greeks.  In  his 
opinion,  from  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, we  were  indebted  to  the  latter,  who 
had  interfered  in  order  to  establish  a  State, 
that,  at  some  future  time,  must  depend  on 
her  alone  for  support,  and  must,  in  the 
course  of  events,  afford  ssope  for  the  grati- 
fication of  her  ambition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  should  move  for  copies  of 
such  communications  from  our  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  as  bore  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  Russia  had  given  up  part  of  the 
indemnity  she  had  demanded,  and  the  effect 
which  giving  that  up  had  upon  the  conces* 
sions  made  by  Turkey  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  observed,  that  it 
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wis  a  little  too  touch  to  say  that  be  had 
promised  all  these  papers,  when  he  had 
distinctly  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
withholding  some  of  them  if  he  should 
think  his  duty  called  on  him  to  do  so.  Some 
of  these  papers  were,  in  fact*  on  subjects  of 
an  insulated  nature,  and  consisted  of  various 
detached  negotiations  on  other  points.  The 
information  to  which  the  noble  Marquis 
had  referred  was  perfectly  correct  There 
was  a  negotiation  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  on  the  subject  of  the  remission  of  a 
portion  of  the  sum  claimed  by  Russia  as  an 
indemnity :  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  signified  to  the  Porte 
that  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  would 
be  increased  one  million  of  ducats,  if  the 
assent  of  the  Porte  to  certain  propositions 
then  made  to  it  were  not  promptly  given. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  on  that  account— it  was  a 
proceeding  highly  honourable  to  the  wisdom 
and  generosity  of -his  Imperial  Majesty.  He 
was  indeed  glad  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  had  such  an  argument  in  his  hands, 
and  we  ought  to  be  rejoiced  that  he  had 
employed  it  in  such  a  manner. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  think  that  the 
subject  now  referred  to  was  one  of  an  insu- 
lated and  detached  nature.  From  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  himself  it  was 
evident,  that  Russia  alone  had,  either  by  a 
bribe  or  by  extortion,  obtained  that  for 
which  the  noble  Earl  wished  to  take  credit 
to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  three  Allied 
Powers.  It  was  in  fact  quite  impossible 
even  for  the  noble  Earl  himself  to  look  at 
what  had  been  done— and  especially  to  read 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople— -and  then  to  deny 
that  Russia  had,  first  by  her  arms,  and 
afterwards  by  her  money,  done  that  which 
Ihe  three  Allied  Powers  had  not  been 
jointly  able  to  accomplish,  but  the  merits 
of  which  they  were  very  willing  to  claim. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  answered,  that  the 
noble  Baron  was  much  mistaken  if  he 
thought  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  had  as- 
sisted the  object  of  the  Allies.  It  had,  in 
fact,  been  an  obstacle  in  their  way. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
in  fact  Russia,  by  striking  off  from  her  de- 
mand two  or  three  millions  of  ducats,  had 
accomplished  that  which  France  and  Eng- 
land had  in  vain  tried  to  effect.  That  single 
transaction  was  sufficient  to  show  the  im- 
mense power  which  Russia  now  possessed. 
Turkey,  too,  had  found  out  that  her  avow- 
ed enemy  would  behave  better  to  her  than 
bet  professed  friends — France  and  England  ; 
aad  m  die  gave  to  Russia  what  she  refused 


to  them.  The  noble  Earl  ought  to  have 
granted  all  these  papers  at  once,  and  then 
he  might  have  escaped  these  remarks,  but 
by  attempting  to  withhold  the  information 
he  had  brought  these  observations  on  him- 
self. He  should  not  press  the  Motion,  as 
he  hoped  the  other  papers  might  furnish 
the  information  he  required. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  was  of  opinion  that 
England  would  have  reason  to  regret  the 
Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  Turkey  had  in 
consequence  of  it  been  deserted  by  her  old 
allies  and  placed  in  the  power  of  Russia. 

The  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  June  7. 

Minvtm.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  F. 
Buxton,  all  Reports  made  to  the  Government  relating  to 
the  Condition  of  the  Hottentots :— Also,  Copies  of  any 
Correspondence  between  his  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Colonial  Authorities,  relative  to  the  state  of  Gaols  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  British  Colonies  m  South 
America: — On  the  Motion  of  Sir  G.  Murray,  Copies  of 
the  Answers  of  the  Governors  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
to  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
dated  Sept.  t9, 1818. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  brought  in  a  Bill  to  Amend  and  ConsottdaU 
the  Acts  relative  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Sir  G.  Murray  brought  in  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law 
relative  to  the  Transportation  of  Offenders.  Mr.  Dohbrtt 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors ;  and  a  Bill  to  Explain  and  Amend  the 
Law  relative  to  the  Payment  of  Prosecutors  and  Witnesses 
(Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery, 
by  Lord  Milton,  from  Bradford,  Horton  and  North 
Brierlyi  from  Dissenters  at  Horley,  West  Melton,  Shipley, 
Witoden,  AUerton,  Bowling,  and  Clackheaton.  *  For 
holding  Assises  at  Wakefield,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  from 
Stansfield: — By  Lord  Miltok,  from  Gunthwaste,  Ing- 
birchworth,  Peniston,  and  Langset.  Against  the  Duties 
on  Foreign  Timber,  by  Sir  M.  W.  Riolby,  from  a  Ship- 
builder at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Against  Stamp  Duties, 
by  Mr.  Astsll,  from  the  Druggists  of  Bridgewater: — By 
Mr.  W.  Duxdas,  from  the  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh 
College : — By  Mr.  0*Connsll,  from  Ballyeallan  and 
Killaoe : — By  Mr.  M.  Fitzqrrald,  from  Kerry.  For  n 
Revision  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Tolls  and  Turnpikes  in 
Ireland,  byMr.  Hums,  from  Thomas  Flanagan  i  and  from 
the  Landowners  of  Dundalk.  Against  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Bill,  by  Mr.  Calcrait,  from  the  Retail  Brewers  of 
London : — By  Mr.  Bell,  from  the  Publicans  of  Alnwick. 
Against  the  Northern  Road  Pill,  by  Colonel  Cmapuw. 
from  the  Mortgagees  of  the  Stamford  Trusts.  In  favour 
of  this  Bill,  by  Lord  Morpeth,  from  the  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  Scotland.  Against  the  Punishment  of 
Death  for  Forgery,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  from  G.  E. 
Gregory  :— By  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London : — 
By  Mr.  Lrnnard,  from  Croydon : — By  Mr.  F.  BuntM, 
from  Lowestoffe,  Halesworth,  and  Hadleigh: — By  Mr. 
Warburton,  from  Bankers  residing  in  London:— By 
Lord  J.  Russell,  from  Leighton  Buzzard.  For  the  repeal 
of  the  Duties  on  Candles,  by  Mr.  Hums,  from  the 
Candle-makers  of  Dundee. 

Mad-Dogs.]  Mr.  Hume,  in  presenting 
a  Petition  from  certain  Inhabitant  House- 
holders of  the   parish  of  St.  Mary-le- 
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bone,  expressed  regret  at  not  seeing  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  place. 
The  Petition  complained  of  the  number  of 
useless  dogs  that  were  about  the  streets, 
and  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  necessity  there  was  that  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  which  those  animals  were  likely 
to  occasion.  The  number  of  persons  now 
permitted  to  keep  dogs  free  of  tax 
amounted  to  three-fold  the  number  who 
might  have  done  so  before  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  small  houses,  as  those  not 
assessed  to  the  house  duty  were  allowed 
to  keep  a  dog  duty  free.  It  was  doubted 
whether  Magistrates  had  the  power  which 
they  ought  to  have  of  directing  the  destruc- 
tion of  dogs,  and  one  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  threat  of  an  action. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  said,  a  short 
bill  ought  to  be  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  would  support  a  measure 
of  that  sort. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  thought  the  de- 
struction might  prove  exceedingly  vexa- 
tious.    A  tax  might  be  better. 

To  be  printed. 

Irish  Absentees.]  Mr.  Henry  Grat- 
tan  moved  for  a  Return  of  all  Irish 
Absentees,  and  the  amount  of  their 
Property. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  thought  the  difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a 
Return  being  made  were  insurmountable, 
but  he  would  not  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  think  that  absentee- 
ism ought  to  be  prohibited  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Was  a  man  to  be  made  a  prisoner 
in  a  place  merely  because  he  had  property 
in  it  ?  He  would  act  up  to  the  old  say- 
ing, "  those  who  did  not  like  the  country 
let  them  leave  it."  If  there  were  a  pro- 
perty-tax, he  would  levy  that  on  the 
Absentee's  property,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  but  he  would  not  levy 
such  a  tax  exclusively  on  their  property. 
He  would  punish  no  man  for  going  out  of 
the  country,  and  he  would  bribe  no  man 
to  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  near  him  knew  the  state  of  Ire- 
land fully,  he  would  see  that  absenteeism 
was  an  evil  of  the  highest  magnitude. 
It  was  a  curse  to  Ireland  to  draw  four 
millions  sterling  a  year  out  of  it  without 
any  equivalent,  and  by  persons  who  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  taxes,  nothing  to 


the  poor  but  increased  pauperism,  while 
they  begot  in  the  Custom  House  returns 
a  great  show  of  prosperity,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  exports  that  went  abroad  to 
pay  their  Revenue.  The  absence  of  the 
landed  proprietors  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
curse  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Warburton  differed  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare:  and  he  did  not  see 
how  such  a  Return  could  be  made. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  wished  to  know  from 
what  office  the  hon.  Member  expected 
those  Returns  ?  If  his  object  was  to  raise 
a  question  on  the  subject,  he  thought  a 
better  mode  might  be  resorted  to  than 
merely  a  Motion  for  Papers. 

Mr.  Grattan  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Borris-o'-Kane  Trials.]  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Doherty,  Mr. 
O'Connell  stated,  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  intention  of  presenting  any  Petition 
relative  to  the  Borris-o'-Kane  Trials. 

Alterations  in  the  Currency.] 
Mr.  Edward  Davenport,  in  presenting 
to  the  House  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Andrew  Thomson  said,  that  the  petitioner 
was  a  gentleman  who  was  once  in  very  afflu- 
ent circumstances,  but  he  had  been,  as  he 
averred,  ruined  by  the  operation  of  several 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Petitioner 
stated,  that  his  father,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant in  the  City  of  London,  had,  by 
his  industry,  realized  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  invested  in  the  funds,  pur- 
chasing 300,000/.  consols  —  that  this 
sum  stood  in  the  name  of  his  father  in 
the  year  1791 — that  it  had  been  pur- 
chased at  92,  but  owing  to  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  Currency,  the  funds  fell  as 
low  as  63,  when  the  petitioner's  father, 
fearing  further  losses,  thought  it  advisable 
to  sell  out.  The  petitioner  stated,  that 
during  the  period  alluded  to,  he  and  his 
fatherexperienced  a  loss  of  one-third  of  their 
capital,  by  the  falling  of  the  funds  from  92 
to  63,  and  at  the  same  time  the  integral 
value  of  the  money,  of  which  the  residue  was 
composed,  was  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  from 
20s.  to  10s.  in  the  pound.  The  petitioner 
and  his  father,  in  the  year  1810,  finding 
that  their  300,000/.  consols,  which  had 
cost  them  about  265,000/.  sterling,  in  the 
ancient  coin  of  the  realm,  were  reduced  in 
selling-price  to  180,000/.,  exposing  them 
to  a  loss  of  85,000/.;  finding,  also,  that 
their  180,000/.  of  remaining  money,  which 
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reduced  in  value,  as,  in  reality,  to  be 
worth     only    one-half   of    its    nominal 
amount,  or  only  about  90,000/.,  instead 
of  180,000/.;  and  finding  their  property 
thus  melting  away,  they  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  determined  to  invest  the 
remainder  of  their  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  land.    In  the  year  1811,  the  petitioner 
and  his  father  purchased  the  estate  of 
Northaw,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  the  price  of 
62,000/.,  which  they  paid  in  ready  money. 
They  then  expended  10,000/.  in  building 
houses  and  cottages  upon  the  estate,  and 
in  bringing  200  acres  of  waste  land  into 
cultivation.     In  the  same  year  they  pur- 
chased several  other  estates,  to  the  amount 
of   33,000/.,  for  which   they  also  paid 
ready    money.      The    petitioner    further 
stated,  that  in  the  year  181 1  he  purchased 
the  estate  of  Pontrylas,  in  Hertfordshire, 
of   Dr.  Trenchard,   for   which    he  paid 
60,000/.    The  title  of  the  estate  being 
considered  not  good,  he  brought  an  action 
against  Dr.  Trenchard,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  deposit  money;  but  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  obliged  him  to  com- 
plete his  contract.     In   consequence  of 
the  altered  state  of  the  Currency,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  a  mortgage  on  his  Northaw 
estate,  to  make  good  his  obligations  aris-' 
ing  from  the  purchase  of  the  other,  and 
Dr.  Trenchard  was  then  suing  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  petitioner  to  obtain  both  the 
estates  of  Northaw  and  Pon  try  lass.    The 
petitioner  being  thus  stripped  of  his  whole 
property  by  the  law  which  raised  the  value 
of  the  Currency  in  which  his  obligations 
were  contracted,  without  reducing  in   a 
corresponding  degree  his  obligations,  had 
been  reduced  to  bankruptcy  and   ruin. 
His  father,  the  petitioner  stated,  in  conse- 
quence of  those  unmerited  sufferings,  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  left  him  with  seven 
children  of  his  own,  and  seventeen  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  looking  up  to  him  for 
support.    A  case  of  more  flagrant  injus- 
tice, arising  from  the  effects  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  had  never  been  brought  before 
the  House.    By  the  effects  of  those  Acts, 
property  acquired  by  many  years'  honest 
industry,  had  been  transferred  to  others  in 
a  most  unwarrantable  and  unjust  manner. 
The   petitioner  prayed   that  the  House 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  stated  in  his  Petition,  and  to 
afford  such  redress  as  might  appear  just 
and  right.    There  were  thousands  in  the 
tame  condition  as  the  petitioner,  whose 

i  brought  about  by  the  same 


cause;  and  it  was  but  just  that  that 
power  which  had  been  the  means  of  their 
ruin,  should  endeavour  to  devise  some 
remedy.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  do 
more  than  move  that  the  Petition  do  lie 
on  the  Table. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

Duty  on  Soap  and  Candles.]  Mr. 
Sykes  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  Petition  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  from  the  manufacturers  of 
Tallow  Candles,  of  Aberdeen, — and  of 
Soap,  at  Leith  and  Glasgow,  respecting 
the  duty  on  Soap  and  Candles.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  which  he  had  been  anxious  to 
submit  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  by  a 
formal  Motion,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session,  had  an  opportunity  offered ;  but 
when  he  fixed  a  day  for  bringing  it  on, 
he  was  prevented  doing  so  by  an  act  of 
the  House  which  adjourned  over  that  day. 
It  appeared  that  the  duty  on  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  amounted  to  3d.  per 
pound,  and  including  the  duty  on  tallow 
and  barilla,  the  whole  duty  on  the  article 
was  at  least  120  per-cen  t  of  the  price.  The 
duty  of  Id.  per  pound  on  candles  amounted 
to  about  18  per-cent.  That  both  these 
articles  were  necessaries  of  life,  and  that 
a  heavy  tax  upon  them  fell  chiefly  upon 
that  class  of  persons  who  were  least  able 
to  bear  it  would  not  be  denied.  He  was 
not  insensible  to  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  remission  of  the  tax  on  Beer;  but, 
without  undervaluing  the  repeal  of  that 
tax,  full  as  great  relief,  if  not  greater, 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  afforded  by 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  soap  and 
candles.  Besides,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  avoided  a  battle, 
not  yet  determined,  with  every  brewer  and 
victualler  in  the  kingdom.  There  were 
several  criteria  by  which  the  fitness  of  a 
tax  might  be  judged.  It  should  not  be 
levied  on  articles  of  necessary  consumption 
— it  should  not  fall  on  the  industry  and 
labour  of  the  poor,  nor  interfere  with  their 
comforts.  If,  however,  the  House  were 
to  judge  of  the  duty  on  soap  and  candles 
by  any  of  these  tests,  it  must  appear  most 
unjust  and  impolitic.  They  were  taxes  , 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption; 
they  checked  the  industry,  and  diminished 
the  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
prevented  that  cleanliness  which  was 
essential  to  health.  It  was  no  defence 
of  these  duties  to  say  that  they  were  levied 
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for  they. were  repaid  these  taxes,  which 
must  necessarily  fall  on  the  consumers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tax  was  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  manufacturer. 
Another  criterion  by  which  the  impolicy 
of  the  tax  might  be  decided  was,  it  yielded 
little  revenue.  The  duties  on  the 
articles  used  for  soap,  amounted  to  100 
per-cent,  which  encouraged  an  evasion  of 
the  duty;  and  this  was  more  particularly 
the  case  with  respect  to  candles,  which 
might  be  easily  made  in  a  private  room,  or 
any  other  small  place  where  detection  could 
be  easily  avoided;  it  was  different  with 
respect  to  soap,  the  manufacture  of  which 
required  large  premises,  and  could  be 
scarcely  carried  on  without  detection .  The 
facilities  with  which  candles  might  be 
made,  gave  encouragement  to  the  evasion 
of  the  duty;  and  an  illicit  trade  in  the 
article  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
In  Ireland,  there  was  no  duty  on  candles, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  Excise 
duty  could  be  well  collected  in  the  one 
country,  on  an  article  of  general  consump- 
tion, when  that  article  was  duty  free  in 
the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  expect 
that  an  article  which  paid  a  duty  of  100 
per-cent  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  wholly  exempt  from  duty  in  the 
Other,  should  not  give  rise  to  an  illicit 
trade  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  complained,  and  with  great  jus- 
tice, Of  the  different  and  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  the  duty  was  collected :  thus 
in  London  and  Brentford  the  duties  were 
required  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  but  in  a 
district  as  near  town  as  Deptford,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  a  credit  was 
given  of  two  months  ;  in  some  places  the 
duty  was  paid  in  cash,  in  others  it  was 
paid  in  private  Bills  of  Exchange ;  an  ad- 
vantage was  thus  given  to  one  person  in 
trade  over  the  other,  which  was  not  fair. 
Some  regulation  on  this  subject  ought  to 
be  made  equally  applicable  to  the  whole 
trade.  Another  point  which  he  wished 
to  mention,  was  the  drawback  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  soap.  In  some 
instances  the  manufacturer  gave  his  bills 
i  at  two  or  three  months  for  the  duty; 
he  then  entered  the  article  for  exportation, 
and  immediately  received  the  drawback  in 
cash ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  received  the 
drawback  two  months  before  he  paid  any 
duty  at  all.  That  was  a  practice  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed,  for  it  was  a  direct 
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the  impolicy  of  different  Excise  laws  in 
England  and  Ireland,  he  would  mention 
that  some  time  ago,  when  Glass  in  Ireland 
was  free  of  Excise  duty,  the  smuggling  of 
that  article  to  this  country  took  place  to 
an  immense  extent.  When  the  Excise 
laws  were  equalized  in  the  two  countries, 
the  result  was  a  total  cessation  of  the 
smuggling.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
same  thing  would  happen  if  the  laws  were 
equalized  as  to  soap  and  candles.  The 
objection  to  the  tax  on  the  score  of  its 
being  vexatious,  particularly  that  on 
candles,  was  equally  strong ;  notice  must 
be  given  of  the  hour  the  utensils  were  to  be 
unlocked,  the  weight  of  candles  to  be  made, 
the  number  of  rods,  the  number  of  candles 
on  each  rod,  with  many  other  particulars, 
the  breach  of  any  of  which  subjected  the 
manufacturer  to  the  severest  penalties. 
Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Hale,  a  most 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  Exchequer,  not  for  any 
fraud,  but  because  he  had  broken  through 
some  trivial  rules ;  and  this,  not  for  his 
own  advantage  or  convenience,  but  to  save 
trouble  to  the  Excise  officers.  He  would 
state  to  the  House  what  were  the  duties  on 
soap  between  the  years  1826  and  1829 
'inclusive.  In  1826,  they  amounted  to 
1,253,745/.;  in  1827,  to  1,375,844/.;  in 

1828,  to  1,385,907/.;  and  in  1829,  to 
1,357,688/.  In  the  last  four  years,  there- 
fore, the  duties  on  the  article  had  been 
stationary  in  amount,  and  in  the  last  year 
they  had  decreased  28,000/.  Could  the 
House  be  surprised  at  this  when  it  con- 
sidered the  temptations  held  out  to  the 
illicit  trader,  and  the  facilities  with  which 
the  illicit  traffic  might  be  carried  on  ?— 
The  duties  on  candles  for  the  same  period, 
amounted  in  1826,  to  475,744/.;  in  1827, 
to  475,255/. ;  in  1828,  to  496,650/.;  in 

1829,  to  472,191/. :  here  too  there  was  a 
falling-off  in  the  last  year.  As  to  the 
number  of  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles,  in  the  three  years  ending 
in  1828,  there  had  been  a  diminution.  The 
number  of  licenses  for  making  soap  was,  in 
1826,619;  in  1827,667;  and  in  1828, 
626:  being  a  diminution  of  41,  in  1828, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
were  in  1826,  3,793 ;  in  1827,  3,694  ;  and 
in  1828,  3,509;  being  a  diminution  of 
185  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year* 
All  these  facts  proved  the  decrease  of  the 
trade,  which  must  be  attributed  solely  to 

the  taxes  imposed  on  the  articles,  and  the 
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restrictions  under  which  the  trade  was 
carried  on.    Having  said  thus  much  of  the 
nature  of  these  taxes,  of  their  pressure 
upon  the  poor,  and  of  their  oppressive 
operation  on  the  manufacturer,  he  wished 
to  state  how  the  evil  might  be  remedied. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  take  off  the 
whole  472,000/.   per  year  candle  duty. 
He  would  do  away  with  the  whole  of  that 
at  once.     He  did  not  mean  indeed  to  sub- 
mit any  proposition  on  the  subject  in  the 
present  Session ;    but  he  should  propose 
that  in  the  next.   With  respect  to  the  soap 
duty,  he  would  propose  to  repeal  the  half, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  deficiency 
might  be  made  up  by  increased  consump- 
tion, and  putting  an  end  to  that  illicit 
traffic  by  which  the  dishonest  man  thrives 
at  the  expense  of  the  honest  tradesman, 
to  the  injury  of  the  revenue  and  the  morals 
of  the  country.     The  reduction  of  the 
duty  from 28*.  to  14*.  would,  he  believed, 
have  the  most  beneficial  effects.     The  loss 
to  the  revenue  by  the  illicit  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum,  he  was  warranted  in  asserting,  than 
617,312/.     Taking  the  annual  import  of 
tallow  from  Russia  at  50,000  tons,  and 
100,000  tons  as  the  produce  of  home 
slaughter,    there  were    150,000  tons  of 
tallow  which  ought  to  pay  duty,  in  the 
shape  of  the  manufactured  articles.     Not 
above  92,000  tons,  however,  paid  duty. 
There  were  53,000  tons  manufactured  into 
candles,  23,000  tons  manufactured  into 
soap,  and  about  16,000  tons  which  are  used 
in  manufactures.      In   the    whole,   only 
92,000  tons  were  accounted  for  as  paying 
duty,  so  that  there   was  a  difference,  of 
58,000  tons,  which  he  believed  were  illi- 
citly manufactured,  and  the  duty  upon 
which  was  annually  lost  to  the  revenue. 
The  way  he  would  take  to  supply  any  de- 
ficiency of  revenue  would  be,  to  levy  an 
additional  tax  on  tallow  when  imported, 
and  he  would  say,  that  as  Russia  levied  a 
very  considerable  export  duty  on  this  com- 
modity, it  would  only  be  an  act  of  self- 
defence  in  us  to  levy  an  import  duty  on  it. 
A  duty  of  4/.  or  6«.  per  ton  would  go  a 
long  way  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  remitting  the  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article.   At  any  rate,  the  taxes  he  proposed 
to  reduce  pressed  with  great  severity  on 
the  poorer  classes,  and  on  every  species  of 
industry.    They  affected  every  man  in  the 
country,  but  the  poorest  most.    The  loss 
to  die  revenue  would  be  only  700,000/., 
which  the  Government  might  replace  from 


other  sources.  He  would  not  trespass 
further  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  ex- 
cept to  declare  that  he  would  next  Session, 
if  he  had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  bring  for- 
ward a  substantive  motion  on  the  subject. 
He  moved  that  the  Petition  be  brought  up. 
The  Chancellor  of  th$  Exchequer  did 
not  think  that  a  proper  time  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  all  the  topics  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  Indeed,  he  thought  be 
should  best  consult  the  public  interest, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  House,  if  he 
were  to  refrain  from  taking  any  notice  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  remarks ;  he  must, 
however,  express  his  dissent  from  many  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  propositions;  and 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  he  should 
be  ready  to  show  that  many  of  his  argu- 
ments were  unfounded,  and  his  calcula- 
tions inaccurate.  It  was  very  easy  for  any 
gentleman  to  take  hold  of  any  tax,  and 
inquire  into  the  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  in  order  to  ensure  its  collection, 
and  then  to  make  out  a  very  strong  case 
against  that  particular  tax,  as  vexatious 
and  oppressive.  Hon.  Members  might  in 
that  manner  go  through  the  whole  Excise 
Laws,  and  find  every  Excise  Duty  vexati- 
ous and  oppressive;  nothing  could  be 
easier.  Hon.  Members  did  occasionally 
enter  into  such  statements,  and  after  they 
had  made  out  their  case,  they  each  of  them 
called  on  him  to  consent  to  some  pet  tax 
being  repealed.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
every  tax  was  an  evil ;  and  it  would  be 
very  desirous  if  taxation  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  the  person  who  stood  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  unfortunately 
stood,  who  had  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt,  and  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government,  found  it  very  often  to  be 
his  duty  to  resist  these  applications  for  the 
extensive  reduction  of  taxation  which,  in 
his  opinion,  had  been  at  present  as  much 
reduced  as  possible.  The  hon.  Member 
said  if  the  duty  on  soap  and  candles,  in* 
stead  of  the  duty  on  beer,  had  been  re* 
duced,  the  Government  would  not  have 
been  annoyed  by  all  the  opposition  it  had 
met  with  on  account  of  the  Beer  Bill. 
But  if  the  hon.  Member  thought  other 
taxes  could  be  reduced,  affecting  different 
interests,  without  opposition,  he  was  much 
mistaken.  If  he  were  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member's  advice  and  abolish  the  duty  on 
candles,  and  impose  an  additional  tax  on 
tallow,  granting  a  drawback  to  those  wh* 
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used  it  in  manufactures,  he  should  soon 
find  that  the  linen  and  woollen  manufac- 
turers, whose  interests  would  be  affected 
by  such  a  measure,  would  get  up  as  vigor- 
ous an  opposition  to  a  bill  to  carry  the 
hon.  Member's  plan  into  effect,  as  was 
now  got  up  against  throwing  open  the 
trade  in  beer.  If  the  hon.  Member  were 
to  try  himself,  he  would  find  the  subject 
more  beset  with  difficulties  than  he  seemed 
to  apprehend. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  knew  that  the 
various  duties  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  under  consideration  in 
various  counties  of  Scotland,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  all  come  to  one  resolution — namely, 
that  there  was  no  duty  so  oppressive  and 
vexatious  as  the  Excise  duty  on  soap  and 
candles.  He  had  presented  a  Petition  on 
the  subject,  complaining  of  the  vexatious 
prosecutions  caused  by  these  duties ;  and 
he  was  satisfied,  that  if  all  the  offences 
committed  against  the  Excise  laws  im- 
posing these  duties,  through  ignorance 
only,  were  rigorously  prosecuted,  such  an 
extreme  degree  of  wretchedness  and 
misery  would  be  created  as  had,  perhaps, 
never  been  equalled.  He  knew  that  if  a 
farmer,  or  a  peasant,  made  a  candle  out 
of  the  tallow  of  a  sheep  that  died,  he  was 
liable  to  a  penalty.  The  law  allowed  a 
rush  to  be  drawn  once  through  the  melted 
tallow ;  but  if  it  were  drawn  twice  through, 
the  person  who  drew  it  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  100/.,  one-fourth  only  of  which 
could  be  remitted.  If  the  persons  who 
were  liable  to  commit  this  offence — who 
were  sometimes  almost  compelled  to  com- 
mit it  by  their  wants,  and  were  frequently 
invited  to  commit  it,  by  its  offering  an 
honest  means  of  supplying  themselves, 
were  to  be  prosecuted,  they  would  be 
ruined,  their  property  would  .be  sold, 
and  they  would  be  compelled  to  rot 
in  a  gaol,  because  they  could  not  pay  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Excise.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  country  was  much 
indebted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  reduction  of  taxation  he  had 
already  made ;  but  he  believed  that  the 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  soap  and  candles 
would  have  been  tenfold  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  people  than  the  abolition  of  the 
tax  on  beer.  If  the  hon.  Member  brought 
forward  any  motion  on  the  subject,  he 
should  have  his  decided  support,  which 
he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  his 
constituents   and   to  all    the  people  of 

Scotland, 


Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  luminous  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  presented  the  Pe- 
tition, and  thought  the  subject  well  de- 
serving of  attention.  In  particular  he 
complained  of  the  partial  manner  in  which 
the  tax  was  levied.  The  manufacturers  in 
London  and  Southwark,  in  Brentford  and 
Hammersmith,  because  they  were  situated 
in  what  was  called  the  Home  District,  had 
to  pay  their  duties  to  the  Excise  every  week, 
while  the  manufacturers  at  Deptford, 
Bromley,  and  places  not  further  off,  paid 
their  duties  only  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
This  was  in  his  opinion  very  improper; 
and  the  manner  of  levying  these  duties 
ought  to  be  equalized.  He  knew  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  name  of  Hales,  a  constitu- 
ent of  his,  and  a  very  honest  man — a  man 
less  likely  to  defraud  the  Revenue  he  did 
not  know — who  had  suffered  very  severely 
from  these  Excise  laws.  A  servant  of  Mr. 
Hales,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ex- 
ciseman, postponed  commencing  work 
beyond  the  time  for  which  notice  had  been 
given.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted,  and 
when  carried  in  to  the  Court  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  was  advised  by  his  own 
attorney  to  compromise  the  matter,  which 
he  did  for  300/.,  and  his  expenses  amounted 
to  1 50/.  more.  This  was  a  case  that  ought 
to  have  been  stopped  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Excise,  and  he  thought  if  they  were 
to  do  their  duty,  and  look  into  the  circum- 
stances of  cases  before  they  prosecuted 
them,  much  vexation  might  be  avoided. 
He  knew  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  repeal  these  taxes,  that  they 
couljl  not  be  spared  ;  but  he  might  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  evil  by  having  the  laws 
concerning  them  administered  on  a  more 
liberal  system. 

Mr.  Nicolson  Calvert  enforced  the  pro- 
priety of  levying  a  higher  duty  on  tallow 
wjien  imported.  If  Russia  levied  a  high 
export  tax  on  that  article,  it  was  our  duty 
to  levy  a  large  import  tax,  and  encourage 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject,  as  he  had  a  Petition  to 
present  on  it,  and  if  he  addressed  the 
House  then,  he  should  have  no  occasion 
to  do  so  at  a  later  period.  He  would  first 
say  a  few  words  on  what  fell  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  could  not 
spare  the  money — that  he  must  deny— 
he  had  a  surplus  revenue  of  upwards  of 

3,Q0Q,0QQ{,  which  he  might  spare  to  give 
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relief  to  the  people,  for  the  revenue  ob- 
tained by  the  tax  on  candles  only  amount- 
ed to  45,000/.    For  this  sum  2,500  manu- 
facturers were  kept  under  the  rod  of  the 
Excise,  which  was  so  severely  laid  on, 
that  300  persons  had  given  up  the  busi- 
ness within   a  year.      Last  year    2,800 
persons  had  taken  out  licenses  to  manu- 
facture soap  and  candles,  and  this  year 
there  was  only  2,500.     It  was  impossible 
for   the  manufacturers  to  carry  on  their 
business  under  such  odious  and  vexatious 
regulations.     Nor  was  it  possible  for  any 
man,  not  the  most  honest  man   in   the 
country  to  carry  on  this  business  without 
incurring  very  severe  penalties  every  week, 
if  the* Excise  office  acted  up  to  the  severity 
of  the  law.     He  had  consulted  a  manu- 
facturer and  an  exciseman  on  this  subject, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  business 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  obedience  to 
the  laws.    As  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Revenue,  that  might  be  compensated  by 
an  additional  duty  on  tallow.     At  present 
Russia  levied  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  the  cwt. 
on  tallow  exported,  and  we  had  a  duty  of 
35.  6d.  on  the  import,  making  together  a 
duty  of  6s.  on  the  cwt.     Augmenting  the 
import  duty  must  give  a  greater  Revenue 
without  costing  so  much  to  collect  it.   The 
duty  now  received  by  the  Exchequer  on 
candles  did  not  amount  to  above  Id.  per 
pound,  but  that  imposed,  in  fact,  a  tax  on 
the  people  of  3d.  or  Ad.  for  every  pound 
of  candles  they  used.     The  hon.  Member, 
it   is    true,  proposed    that    the    Motion 
should  be  brought  forward  next  year ;  but 
at  that  time  the   right  hon.   Gentleman 
might  not  be  in   his  present  office,   nor 
might  he  (Mr.  Hume)  be  in  Parliament — 
God  knew  where  they  might  be  next  year ! 
He  knew  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would*  be    happy  to  remain,  but    what 
changes  might  happen  before  that  time 
could  not  be  known.      He  would  not, 
therefore,  if  it  were  his  business,  postpone 
the  Motion  till  next  year ;  he  would  bring 
it  forward  this  Session.     The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said,  he  could  not  spare 
the  money.     Let  him  but  bring  in  the  bill 
to  raise  the  duty  on  Russian  tallow  to  Is. 
or  8*.  per  cwt.,  by  which  he  might  raise 
200,000/.  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
pasting  such  a  bill ;  and  he  might  imme- 
diately abolish  the  Excise  duty  on  candle*. 
That  was  levied  on  the  farmers,  on  ma*a- 
facturers,  and  other  persons  who  felt  it 
most  severely.    By  abolishing  this  tax  the 
Government  would  relieve  an  extensive 


manufacture  from  vexatious  restrictions, 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  raised  the  price  of  a  necessary 
of  life  to  the  industrious  and  poorest  class. 
These  restrictions  were  the  cause  why  the 
manufacture  was  not  improved.     But  he 
would  go  further  also,  and  reduce  the 
duty  on  soap.     On  it  there  was  a  direct 
tax  of  3d.  per  pound.     There  was  also  a 
tax  on  tallow,  a  tax  on  barilla,  a  tax  on 
rosin,  which  made  the  taxes  on  soap  direct 
and  indirect  Ad.  per  pound,  which  every 
man  had  to  pay  before  he  could  use  a 
single  pound  of  soap.    There  was  another 
inducement  to  lower  the  tax  which   he 
would  mention.     He  was  anxious  to  see 
the  duties  equalized  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.    The  taxes  ought  to  be  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  but  he 
would  never  raise  an  Irish  tax  to  the  level 
of  an  English  one.     He  would  lower  the 
English  high  tax  to  a  level  with  the  Irish 
low  tax.     If  the  Irish  Members,  who  were 
in  general  very  bad  voters,  would  only  at- 
tend, they  might,  perhaps,  get  such  a  thing 
accomplished.  The  Scotch  Members  were 
bad   voters,  but  the  Irish   were  worse; 
though,  owing  to  a  rebellion  of  the  latter, 
he  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a 
majority.  A  bill  was  brought  in  relating  to 
Scotland,  and  the  opposition  carried  its 
point  because,  on  that  night  there  happen- 
ed to  be  a  rebellion  amongst  the  Gentle- 
men from  Ireland.     They  were  100,  and  if 
they  would  only  attend  and  vote,  no  doubt 
a  question  for  equalising  the  duties  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  might  be  carried.  But 
the  inducement  he  was  about  to  speak  of 
was  directed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  found  that  the  exports  of  soap 
to  Ireland,  in  1827,  amounted  to  239,000 
pounds;  in  1828,  to 859,000  pounds;  and 
in  1829,  to  2,645,000  pounds.     Why,  if 
the  Irish  used  all  the  soap  they  imported 
they  must  be  the  cleanest  people  under  the 
sun.     Every  individual   who  came  over 
here  from  that  country  would  be  as  bright 
as  a  new  pin.     The  fact  unfortunately 
was,  that  the  soap  was  not  used  by  the 
Irish,  it  was  exported  in  such  large  quan- 
tities   only    to    be    smuggled  back  into 
England.     It  was  sold  in  Cork  for  2\d. 
per  pound.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer then  might  benefit  by  lowering 
the  duties  on  soap  and  candles ;  and  he 
hoped    that   the  Season  would  not   be 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  commuting 
these  taxes  for  some  other,  if  they  could 
not  be,  as  be  desired  they  should!  abolish- 
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ed.  He  encouraged  his  hon.  friend  to 
brine  forward  his  motion  even  this  Session, 
and  if  it  were  supported  as  he  had  sug- 
gested, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  would  come  into 
their  terms. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
not  having  the  means  to  reduce  these 
taxes,  when  there  were  masses  of  property 
in  the  country,  and  numberless  enjoyments 
possessed  by  the  rich  for  which  no  taxes 
whatever  was  paid.  Since  the  peace 
twenty-two  millions  of  taxes  had  been 
reduced,  but  they  were  the  Property-tax, 
the  tax  on  French  wines,  and  various 
taxes  which  affected  the  opulent,  while 
not  one  tax  had  been  removed  from  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  from  the  articles 
which  were  used  by  the  poor  and  the  in- 
dustrious. 

The  Petition  brought  up,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Sykes  presented  two  other  petitions 
on  the  same  subject,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  bring  forward  the 
subject  this  Session,  and  if  he  were  not 
there  next  Session,  he  trusted  some  Mem- 
ber more  able  would  take  up  the  subject. 

The  Petitionsto  be  printed. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ceylon. j 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  adverting  to  the  discus- 
sion respecting  Ceylon  on  a  former  even- 
ing, begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary (Sir  Q.  Murray)  if  an  order  had  been 
sent  out  by  Earl  Bathurst,  directing  the  an- 
nulling of  the  regulation  which  allowed  the 
Governor  to  supersede  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  why  was  it  that  Sir  Edward  Barnes 
had  disobeyed  that  order  ? 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  Earl 
Bathurst  had  sent  out  the  order,  but  it 
proved  deficient  in  some  technicalities,  and 
Sir  Edward  Barnes  sent  it  home  in  an 
amended  form,  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Government.  He  was  confident,  however, 
that  after  an  express  order  had  been  sent 
out,  disapproving  of  the  practice  which 
existed  before,  no  Governor  would  presume 
again  to  adopt  the  same  course. 

New  South  Wales.]  Mr.  John  Stewart 
then  asked,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  charges  brought  against  Ge- 
neral Darling,  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  ? 

Sir  Q.  Murray  said,  it  was  not  the  in- 


tention of  the  Government  to  lay  the 
charges  before  the  House  until  General 
Darling  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in 
his  answer.  He  had  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  extremely  unfair  to 
allow  charges  of  this  kind  to  go  forth  to 
the  public,  and  to  be  kept  hanging  over 
the  head  of  a  public  officer,  subject  to  all 
the  comments  and  statements  which  might 
be  made  on  them,  perhaps  for  twelve 
months,  before  he  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing what  was  even  alleged  against  him. 

Sir  James  Graham,  while  they  were  on 
the  subject  of  the  Colonies,  begged  to  ask 
if  he  had  rightly  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night,  when  he  de- 
clared, that  after  the  Government  Commis- 
sion now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Colonies  had  made  their  report,  it  was 
intended  to  present  a  regular  financial 
statement  every  year,  for  the  colonies 
exclusively  ? 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  decided  intention  of  the  Government 
to  adopt  the  course  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Supply  —  South  American  Mis- 
sions.] The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
alluding  to  the  understanding  that  public 
business  was  to  commence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  half-past  six,  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  go  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, Sir  Alexander  Grant  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  first  Resolution,  granting  a  sum 
of  28,000/.  to  defray  the  expense  of 
Special  Missions  to  the  New  States  of 
South  America, 

Sir  James  Graham  expressed  his  surprise 
that,  although  this  Estimate  was  even 
larger  than  the  last,  no  explanation  of  the 
items  had  been  attempted  by  his  Majesty's 
Government.  The  House,  he  was  con- 
fident, would  feel  as  much  surprise  as  he 
did  when  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  sums  lavished  on  this 
branch  of  the  service.  They  were  to  be 
found  in  a  Return  lately  laid  on  the  Table; 
and  although  that  Return  included  the 
expenses  of  a  period  when  the  present 
Government  could  not  be  said  to  be  person* 
ally  accountable  (the  year  1825),  yet  many 
of  the  Ministers  he  saw  opposite  were  then 
in  power,  and  the  Return  was  brought 
down  to  a  period  beyond  the  year  1828, 
since  which,  the  present  Government  had 
held  uninterrupted  sway.    It  was  not  his 
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intention  to  detain  the  House  with  many 
observations  on  the  extravagance  of  spend- 
ing such  sums  on  countries  which  could 
not  require  so  much  parade  and  show  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  this 
country  as  some  of  the  ancient  monarchies. 
He  should  at  once  proceed  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  items  of  which 
he  complained,  and  the  first  he  found  on 
the  list  was  the  Special  Mission  sent  out 
in  1825.  In  that  year  Mr.  Morier  was 
despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Mexico. 
He  remained  five  months  altogether  at  his 
post,  and  he  received  3,656/.,  with  a  sum 
of  1,670/.  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
home,  making  on  the  whole  5,326/.  for 
five  months'  service.  In  the  next  year  Mr. 
Morier  was  sent  out  again.  He  was  three 
months  at  his  post,  and  he  received  1,506/. 
going  out,  755/.  for  travelling  expenses 
coming  home,  and  300/.  for  his  passage  in 
a  King's  ship,  making  in  the  aggregate  a 
sum  ofjust  8,987/.  for  eight  months' service 
in  Mexico.  The  House  would  probably  sup- 
pose that  a  sum  so  large  was  all  that  was 
required  for  the  proper  representation  of 
England  in  the  new  State  of  Mexico,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that 
at  the  time  these  missions  were  sent  out 
there  was  a  resident  Consul  in  Mexico — 
Mr.  Ward — who  received  for  his  services 
the  following  sums: — in  the  year  1825,  he 
received  10,913/.;  in  1826,  5598/.;  in 
1827  be  received  2,523/.  and  828/.  for 
passage-money ;  so  that,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  months,  Mr.  Ward's  Mission 
to  Mexico  cost  19,862/.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  the  first  and  second  commis- 
sions, it  might  be  supposed  the  expense  was 
at  an  end ;  but  then  there  came  a  third 
person — a  Secretary  to  the  commission — 
whose  charge  was  more  extraordinary  still. 
This  gentleman  was  at  his  post  five  months, 
for  which  he  received  500/.  or  100/.  a 
month;  but  then  came  the  extra-extra- 
ordinary portion  of  the  charge  —  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  Secretary,  held  the  situation 
of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Ordnance  Board, 
and  there  was  a  charge  for  compensation  to 
the  amount  of  380/.  for  loss  of  what  did  the 
House  think?  of  salary  in  the  Ordnance- 
office — for  the  loss  of  salary  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  he  could  not  perform, 
because  be  was  receiving  100/.  a  month 
to  perform  duties  elsewhere.  This  gen- 
tleman, too,  not  content  with  the  salary 
for  his  services  in  Mexico,  had  taken  an 
excursion  into  Guatemala,  for  which  he 
charged  600/.;  so  that  altogether  the  ex- 


penses of  the  missions  to  Mexico  in  two 
years  were  about  31,857/.  He  would 
next  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cockburn  on  the 
mission  to  Colombia,  On  his  appointment 
in  1825,  he  received  3,325/.  for  his  out- 
fit, and,  in  1826,  a  salary  of  6,300/,, 
making  altogether  9,600/.,  although  he 
never  went  to  Bogota,  but  passed  three 
months  at  the  Caraccas,  and  three  weeks 
of  it  at  the  house  of  the  English  Consul. 
Mr.  Cockburn  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice 
at  the  public  expense.  In  1827  (having 
returned  to  England),  he  received  3,778/.; 
and  when  he  went  out  again,  therefore,  it 
was  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  actively  discharging  his  duties. 
He  never  went  to  Bogota,  however,  and 
returned  to  England  the  bearer  of  his  own 
despatches ;  for  which,  as  he  (Sir  James 
Graham)  understood,  the  Foreign  Office 
did  not  think  him  justifiable.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  mission,  Mr.  Cockburn  had 
been  employed  three  weeks ;  in  the  second 
year  nine  weeks;  and  for  those  services 
he  received  above  13,000/.  It  might  now 
be  eipected  that  Mr.  Cockburn  and  the 
public  were  at  least  quits.  While  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward  continued  at  the  bead 
of  Foreign  Affairs  that  was  the  case ;  but 
when  that  noble  Lord  went  out  of  office, 
by  some  mysterious  influence  which  he 
did  not  understand,  a  sum  of  1,664/.  was 
granted  in  1828  •'  to  complete  Mr.  Cock- 
burn's  allowance"  [a  laugh].  Thus  Mr. 
Cockburn  obtained  m  the  whole  a  sum  of 
15,975/.  for  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks'  resi- 
dence at  his  post :  or  rather  for  not  re- 
siding there  at  all;  after  which  he  fell 
back  on  a  pension  of  1,600/.  a  year.  It 
was  but  justice  to  a  very  unassuming  in- 
dividual, Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  per- 
formed five  years'  faithful  service,  and  had 
always  been  at  his  post,  to  state  that  he 
had  been  superseded  for  the  purpose  of 
making  room  for  other  persons.  After 
what  had  occurred,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  shut  the  door  against  any  further 
expense  on  this  score.  Not  so.  They 
started  afresh  with  Mr.  Chad.  Mr.  Chad 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Bogota  in 
1828;  and  received  1,666/.  for  his  outfit; 
and  a  delay  taking  place  in  his  departure, 
he  received  1 ,334/.  more,  making  3,040/. 
in  1828.  In  1829  Mr.  Chad  received 
2,062/.  All  this  time  he  was  residing  in 
London.  So  that  he  received  5,100/.  of 
the  public  money  and  never  went  at  all. 
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to  the  period  of  his  arrival.  The  decision 
was,  that  there  had  not  been  the  criminal 
misconduct  which  would  justly  subject  him 
to  any  such  mulct.  He  now  came  to  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Chad  and  Mr.  Fox — As  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Chad,  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  in  the  slightest  degree  irre- 
gular ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  his 
salary  did  by  no  means  exceed  the  ex- 
penses necessary  in  the  situation  which  he 
held.  In  reply  to  the  objection  respecting 
his  out6t,  he  had  to  observe,  that  an  official 
functionary  going  out  there,  had  not  only 
to  take  with  him  mere  matters  of  luxury, 
but,  in  fact,  every  article  of  the  most 
common  necessity;  he  therefore  thought 
the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that  the 
outfit  in  question  did  not  exceed  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  He  fully  agreed  in 
all  that  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  thought  that 
when  his  case  was  calmly  and  impartially 
considered,  it  would  be  admitted,  that  what 
had  been  done  respecting  him  was  not 
done,  as  had  been  alleged,  with  any  view 
to  promote  party  purposes.  He  was  at 
the  present  moment  on  his  passage  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  if  he  did  not  go  thi- 
ther on  the  instant  of  his  appointment,  it 
was  because  the  disturbance  which  had  then 
broken  out  at  Buenos  Ayres  rendered  it  un- 
advisable.  The  House,  he  was  persuaded, 
could  not  but  feel  that  most  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  this  vote  were  extremely 
ill-founded  ;  the  more  especially  as  it  did 
not  exceed  the  votes  of  antecedent  years. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  27,421/. 
was  the  actual  amount  of  the  expenditure 
of  last  year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  though  that  sum  might  be  the  whole 
of  the  money  paid  within  the  year,  yet  it 
was  not  the  whole  of  the  expense  incurred, 
bills  were  drawn  by  the  different  function- 
aries, all  of  which  did  not  happen  to  fall  due 
within  the  year.  The  vote  last  year  was 
28,000/.,  and  the  estimate  for  the  present 
was  the  same ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  the 
whole  expenditure  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  money  granted  in  the  Civil  List. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  would  oppose  any 
reduction  of  the  reward  granted  to  Mr. 
Cockburn  for  his  valuable  services.  In 
consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  the 
government  of  Colombia,  it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  some  person  whose  prudence 
could  be  depended  upon,  to  negociate  with 
Bolivar  respecting  matters  which  con- 
cerned the  interest  both  of  this  country 


and  that  Republic.  Mr.  Cockburn  was 
selected  to  perform  that  delicate  duty,  and 
in  consequence  met  Bolivar  at  the  Carac- 
cas,  and  inspired  that  General  with  to 
much  confidence,  that  he  considered  Mr. 
Cockburn  the  most  fitting  person  to  whom 
to  intrust  that  iuformation  which  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  implored  and  conjured  Mr, 
Cockburn,  as  the  friend  of  Colombia,  and 
the  friend  of  his  own  country,  to  return  to 
England,  and  give  to  the  Government 
those  explanations  which  he  alone  could 
give.  Mr.  Cockburn  hesitated  for  some 
time,  and  even  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request ;  but  at  length,  after  accompany- 
ing Bolivar  to  Carthagena,  returned  to 
England.  Under  those  circumstances,  he 
(Sir  R.  Wilson)  thought  that  Mr.  Cock- 
burn had  done  nothing  but  his  duty, 
taking  upon  himself  a  responsibility  which 
no  civil  or  military  servant  ought  to  refuse 
to  incur  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
therefore  considered  that  it  would  be  most 
unjust  and  ungenerous  in  that  House  to 
reduce  Mr.  Cockburn's  income,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  return  to  this  country. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  gallant  Officer  had  risen  to  defend 
Government — 

Sir  R.  Wilson  loudly  denied  that  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
Government.  He  had  only  volunteered 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  that  which  was 
just, — a  course  which  he  should  pursue  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

Colonel  Davies  had  no  wish  to  assign 
a  false  motive  for  the  gallant  Officer's 
conduct,  but  he  asked  the  gallant  Officer 
whether,  in  defeuding  his  friend  (for  such 
he  presumed  Mr.  Cockburn  to  be)  he  had 
not  strenuously  supported  the  arguments 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
However,  the  statement  of  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Cumberland  (Sir  James  Graham) 
still  remained  unshaken,  and  Mr.  Cock- 
burn's  salary  could  not  be  called  any  thing 
but  monstrous  and  extravagant.  He  had 
never  heard  a  more  inefficient  defence  than 
that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  attempted  to  set  up.  The 
extravagance  of  the  items  was  monstrous. 
Mr.  Ward  received,  to  defray  his  travelling 
expenses  from  London  to  Vera  Cruz,  no 
less  than  1,700/.  a  sum  sufficient  to 
have  taken  him  round  the  world;  and  Mr. 
Cockburn  600/.  for  house-rent  in  Caraccas 
for  three  weeks.  He  could  not  agree  in 
the  gallant  Officer's  view  of  the  propriety 
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of  Mr.  Cockburn's  departure  from  Co- 
lombia, From  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
events  of  the  most  serious  importance 
would  take  place,  and  that  his  absence 
would  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  The  gallant 
Officer  complained  of  the  injustice  of 
mulcting  Mr.  Cockburn  ;  but  did  not  Lord 
Dudley,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  mulct  that  gentle- 
man ?  But  Mr.  Cock  burn's  case  was  not 
the  only  one  respecting  which  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  censured  for  extra* 
vagance.  It  appeared  by  the  paper  on 
the  Table,  that  the  hon.  Robert  Gordon 
received  a  whole  year's  salary  as  minister 
to  the  Brazils  while  he  was  detained  more 
than  the  half  of  that  year  inv London.  In 
conclusion,  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  brought  the  Consular 
Department  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  subject  was  one  which  required  the 
serious  inquiry  of  a  committee,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Minister  through  whom 
such  malversation  had  taken  place  ought 
to  be  investigated. 

An  hon.  Member  thought,  that  Mr. 
Chad  having  been  detained  in  England 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
Colombia,  it  would  have  been  unjust  to 
have  made  him  pay  his  own  expenses  in 
London  without  remuneration,  especially 
when  his  salary  there  was  only  half  of 
that  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  going 
abroad. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  Government  pro- 
fessed economy,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance disappointed  the  expectations 
which  those  professions  excited.  The 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Cumberland,  ought  to  be  agreed  to, 
were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  House  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  memorandum  made  last 
year,  to  which  he  should  presently  call 
attention,  but  first  he  must  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  expense  to  which  the 
country  was  put  on  account  of  our  diplo- 
matic missions.  In  a  comparison  with 
the  American  ministers,  our  ministers 
had  very  little  to  boast  of,  and  they  cost 
their  country  infinitely  more.  The  memo- 
randum made  last  year  of  the  expectations 
held  out  from  the  other  side  of  tne  House 
tu  in  these  words — "  that  measures  were 
in  preparation  by  which  it  was  expected 


that  in  the  ensuing  Session  considerable 
reductions  would  be  made  in  this  depart* 
ment."  Now,  instead  of  a  reduction, 
there  was  an  increase ;  and  he  wished  to 
know  how  that  was  to  he  met  but  by  a 
refusal  of  the  supplies?  If  the  House 
would  but  just  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  papers,  they  would  see  what  all  this 
boasted  economy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  came  to.  In  1828  the  sum  in 
this  department  was  445,000/.  In  1829 
it  was  put  down  at  407,000/.,  and  for  the 
last  year  it  was  fixed  at  366,000/.,  forming 
an  apparent  reduction  of  40,000/.  But 
the  fair  way  of  examining  it  was  to  see 
what  the  average  of  the  years  from  1788 
to  1793  was.  The  expenses  in  this  branch, 
at  that  period,  were  113,000/.  Even  in 
1816  they  only  amounted  to  226,000/., 
which,  though  too  much,  Was  greatly  less 
than  the  amount  charged  of  late  years. 
The  point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  this : — 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  promised 
reduction ;  no  reduction  was  made,  and 
any  expectation  that  it  would  be  made, 
unless  insisted  on  by  the  House,  was  per- 
fectly hopeless. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  said,  there  was 
no  man  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  economy,  and  of 
reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country ;  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  impression,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  distressed  state  of  the  country, 
he  had  voted  for  a  modification  of  the 
Address  to  the  Crown  the  first  night  of 
the  Session,  But  though  the  House  was 
bound  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  a 
question  of  this  nature,  yet  he  could  not 
avoid  saying,  that  economising  might  be 
carried  too  far ;  he  rather  recommended 
the  House  to  look  forward  to  future  re- 
ductions in  other  years,  than  interfere  with 
the  existing  arrangements.  The  effort  to 
get  everything  performed  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  without  due  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  might  be  per- 
formed, reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  of  a 
man  who  expressed  considerable  surprise 
on  hearing  the  price  of  a  very  valuable 
picture,  that  that  quantity  of  paint  and 
canvass  could  cost  so  much  money,  igno- 
rant of  the  years  of  toil,  and  the  many 
rare  acquirements  necessary  to  the  artist 
of  a  great  work.  He  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  to  apply  this  to  the  present  case ; 
he  begged,  however,  to  assure  the  House, 
that  in  doing  so  he  always  wished  to  see 
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the  public  service  performed  upon  as 
cheap  terms  as  possible,  and  to  see  reduc- 
tion carried  as  far  as  it  possibly  could. 
He  thought  that  it  was  in  the  minor  ap- 
pointments, rather  than  in  those  of  ambas- 
sadors, that  the  retrenchments  might  most 
judiciously  be  made.  In  Naples,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  where  there 
were  maritime  interests  to  support,  it 
might  be  very  well  to  have  ministers ;  but 
there  were  other  places  where  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  representative  of  this  country.  Tus- 
cany was  one  of  those  instances ;  though 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  who  occupied 
that  station,  had  uniformly  succeeded  in 
conciliating  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  In  Ger- 
many, also,  he  conceived  that  there  was 
room  for  retrenchment.  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemberg  were  places  of  so  small 
importance,  that  he  thought  this  country 
would  be  sufficiently  represented  in  a(l 
those  places  by  keeping  a  minister  at 
Frankfort.  From  the  assurances  that  had 
been  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  trusted  that  another  year 
would  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away  without 
retrenchment  taking  place,  such  as  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  what  he  had  heard  stated, 
he  thought  that  a  satisfactory  answer  had 
been  given  to  the  most  (important  allega- 
tions of  the  hon.  Baronet.  He  was  cer- 
tainly most  unwilling  to  believe  that  his 
late  lamented  relative  (Mr.  Canning), 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, would  have  authorised  any  improper 
expenditure.  The  first  expenses  that  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  South  America 
were  all  experimental ;  and  necessarily  so, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  what 
those  expenses  would  be;  of  course  a 
great  portion  of  them  was  obliged  to  be 
left  to  the  honour  of  those  employed  in 
the  service ;  and,  unless  there  were  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  look 
into  the  charges  with  that  minuteness 
which  be  would  in  cases  where  the  salary 
was  fixed.  He  would  conclude  by  im- 
pressing on  the  Government  and  the 
House  the  necessity  that  there  was  for 
carrying  retrenchment  into  execution,  not 
only  in  that  branch,  but  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service,  though  on 
the  other  side,  due  care  was  to  be  taken 
that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  functions. 


Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  House  would  be  extremely  happy 
to  avail  itself  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman? 
information  when  the  European  missions 
came  under  consideration  ;  but  at  present 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  hardly  applicable  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  the  House.  To 
the  objections  that  had  been  taken  to  the 
present  vote,  it  appeared  to  him  that  no 
answer  had  been  given  ;  and  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gordon  was  one  that  most  particu- 
larly called  for  explanation  ;  he  certainly 
thought  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  ought  to 
be  so  good  as  to  explain  why  5,500*.  had 
been  paid  to  that  gentleman  for  doing 
little  more  than  nothing.  He  did  not  wish 
to  deny  or  depreciate  the  services  of  that 
gentleman,  but  they  were  all  aware  of  his 
connections,  and  he  was  astonished  that  a 
sense  of  decency  and  decorum  had  not 
prevented  the  taking  of  such  a  step.  He 
should  have  thought  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  rather  have  been 
disposed  to  cut  away  the  salaries  of  rela- 
tions than  thus  obtrude  them  upon  the 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
gentlemen,  because  they  were  the  brothers 
of  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, were  to  be  deprived  of  their  just 
meed  of  reward  ;  but  when  there  was  any 
doubt  in  the  case,  he  thought  delicacy 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  some  little 
weight,  and  that  those  who  of  course 
followed  politics  for  honour,  and  not  for 
profit,  ought  to  tell  their  brothers  that  such 
uncalled-for  pensions  could  not  be  allowed. 
With  respect  to  South  America,  he  was 
one  of  those  that  wished  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  its  rising 
Republics,  and  God  knew  that  we  had  done 
little  enough  for  the  cause  of  liberty;  and 
therefore,  he  had  no  desire  to  check  any 
countenance  being  afforded  to  those  States. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  medium 
to  be  observed ;  and  they  were  not  to  be 
told  every  day,  that  because  something 
was  going  to  be  done,  there  was  to  be  an 
unlimited  call  upon  the  public  purse.  As 
to  this  being  a  personal  attack,  such  an 
idea  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  persons  of  such 
connections  holding  these  situations,  he 
should  be  much  better  pleased  if  it  were 
Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  whom  nobody 
knew,  because  they  might  then  be  able  to 
attack  and  expose  such  poor  devils  without 
being  alarmed  as  to  what  friends  it  might 
summon  to  the  field.    He  was  not  accus- 
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tomed  to  meddle  with  these  matters,  but 
certainly,  on  turning  over  the  papers,  he 
had  been  struck  with  this  as  a  most  mon- 
strous sum ;  and  that  it  was  a  case  incap- 
able of  defence  appeared  from  no  one  on 
the  other  side  getting  up  to  defend  jt. 
That  reduction  to  a  certain  extent  had 
taken  place  was  true,  and  no  one  would 
pretend  to  deny  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  one  could  conscientiously  deny  that  it 
was  nothing  to  what  ought  to  have  taken 
place.  They  were  not  there  to  revoke  what 
had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Gordon  or  to  Mr. 
any  one  else.  The  money  was  gone,  and 
therefore,  past  praying  for.  But  they  were 
there  to  try  to  persuade  Parliament  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  the  representations  of 
Ministers.  It  was  no  personal,  object  that 
they  had  in  view ;  all  that  they  were 
attacking  was  the  system — a  system  of 
confidence  which  had  been  too  often  shown, 
and  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  never  to  proceed.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  gentlemen  sent  from  England 
to  represent  it  in  foreign  countries  were 
not  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
ambassadors  of  other  countries.  Such  a 
system  might  be  wrong,  but  it  had  long 
been  in  practice.  But  that  system  might 
be  carried  too  far ;  and  when  a  gentleman 
was  sent  to  the  Brazils,  and  it  turned  out 
that,  instead  of  being  there,  he  was  here, 
he  thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  allow  such  a  vote  to 
pass  till  something  like  a  security  had  been 
given,  that  there  should  be  no  recurrence 
of  what  had  happened  in  this  instance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  ex- 
plained to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  was 
under  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  Mr. 
Gordon  had  been  in  this  country  all  the 
time.  The  fact  was,  that  from  the  time 
of  his  accepting  the  appointment,  he  either 
was  in  the  Brazils,  or  on  the  sea  on  his 
journey,  until  September.  From  Sep- 
tember to  January,  1829,  it  was  true  that 
he  was  jn  this  country  ;  but  during  that 
period,  though  he  was  still  engaged  in 
business  connected  with  his  appointment, 
he  only  received  half  his  regular  salary ; 
and  in  January,  1829,  his  salary  ceased 
altogether,  though  it  was  not  till  April  in 
that  year  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Ward  observed,  that  shortly  after  he 
became  a  Member  of  that  House,  he  recol- 
lected Mr.  Canning  stating,  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  enter  on  a  series  of  ex- 
perimental diplomacies  to  ascertain  what 


relations  could  be  established  between  this 
country  and  South  America.  He  at  the 
same  time  stated,  that  it  was  impracticable 
for  him  to  define  what  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  those  diplomacies  might  be ;  but 
he  did  state,  that  as  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  much  enhanced  in  value  in  those 
countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  that  circumstance.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  we  entered  upon  the 
course  then  proposed.  The  new  States  of 
South  America  standing  chiefly  in  need  of 
maritime  support,  they  naturally  turned 
their  attention  to  England  and  America; 
and  while  England  felt  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  find  in  those  States  a  market 
for  her  exports,  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  in  America  she  had  a  dangerous  rival. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  at  a  former 
period  stated,  that  the  exports  from  this 
country  to  South  America  amounted  to 
nine  millions  annually.  Either  this  was 
true,  or  it  was  not ;  and  on  this  chiefly 
would  depend  the  question  for  the  consi- 
deration of  Parliament,  whether  our  rela- 
tions with  those  States  ought  still  to  be 
maintained ;  and  if  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  their  being  maintained,  he  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  not  cut  down 
the  estimates,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

Lord  Howick  said,  that  the  question  was, 
not  whether  they  should  cut  down  the 
missions  to  South  America,  but  whether 
they  were  to  keep  gentlemen  nominally 
there,  but  really  at  home,  or  else  on  the 
high  seas,  pleasantly  voyaging  between 
England  and  America,  but  doing  no  duty  at 
all.  He  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
Government  would  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  without 
further  reasons  being  given  for  that  refusal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  rested  upon 
the  Estimates  of  last  year;  but  his  hon. 
friend  had  taken  a  leaf  from  his  own  book, 
and  in  the  reductions  he  had  proposed 
to  make,  he  had  cut  off  nothing  useful  or 
serviceable,  but  only  such  things  as  were 
encouraging  a  profligate  and  shameful  ex- 
penditure. He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  attack  individuals ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  that  those  very  indi- 
viduals had  no  less  right  to  complain  than 
the  public,  for  they  had  a  right  to  complain 
—of  being  kept  in  London,  and  receiving 
a  salary  for  doing  nothing.  The  mere 
amount  of  money  wasted  in  outfits  was 
enormous;  from  the  documents  it  appeared, 
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the  public  service  performed  upon  as 
cheap  terms  as  possible,  and  to  see  reduc- 
tion carried  as  far  as  it  possibly  could. 
He  thought  that  it  was  in  the  minor  ap- 
pointments, rather  than  in  those  of  ambas- 
sadors, that  the  retrenchments  might  most 
judiciously  be  made.  In  Naples,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  where  there 
were  maritime  interests  to  support,  it 
might  be  very  well  to  have  ministers ;  but 
there  were  other  places  where  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  representative  of  this  country.  Tus- 
cany was  one  of  those  instances ;  though 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  who  occupied 
that  station,  had  uniformly  succeeded  in 
conciliating  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  In  Ger- 
many, also,  he  conceived  that  there  was 
room  for  retrenchment.  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemberg  were  places  of  so  small 
importance,  that  he  thought  this  country 
would  be  sufficiently  represented  in  all 
those  places  by  keeping  a  minister  at 
Frankfort.  From  the  assurances  that  had 
been  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  trusted  that  another  year 
would  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away  without 
retrenchment  taking  place,  such  as  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  what  he  had  beard  stated, 
he  thought  that  a  satisfactory  answer  had 
been  given  to  the  most  {important  allega- 
tions of  the  hon.  Baronet.  He  was  cer- 
tainly most  unwilling  to  believe  that  his 
late  lamented  relative  (Mr.  Canning), 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, would  have  authorised  any  improper 
expenditure.  The  first  expenses  that  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  South  America 
were  all  experimental ;  and  necessarily  so, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  what 
those  expenses  would  be;  of  course  a 
great  portion  of  them  was  obliged  to  be 
left  to  the  honour  of  those  employed  in 
the  service ;  and,  unless  there  were  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  look 
into  the  charges  with  that  minuteness 
which  he  would  in  cases  where  the  salary 
was  fixed.  He  would  conclude  by  im- 
pressing on  the  Government  and  the 
House  the  necessity  that  there  was  for 
carrying  retrenchment  into  execution,  not 
only  in  that  branch,  but  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service,  though  on 
the  other  side,  due  care  was  to  be  taken 
that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  functions. 


Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  House  would  be  extremely  happy 
to  avail  itself  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
information  when  the  European  missions 
came  under  consideration  ;  but  at  present 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  hardly  applicable  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  the  House.  To 
the  objections  that  had  been  taken  to  the 
present  vote,  it  appeared  to  him  that  no 
answer  had  been  given  ;  and  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gordon  was  one  that  most  particu- 
larly called  for  explanation  ;  he  certainly 
thought  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  ought  to 
be  so  good  as  to  explain  why  5,500/.  had 
been  paid  to  that  gentleman  for  doing 
little  more  than  nothing.  He  did  not  wish 
to  deny  or  depreciate  the  services  of  that 
gentleman,  but  they  were  all  aware  of  his 
connections,  and  he  was  astonished  that  a 
sense  of  decency  and  decorum  had  not 
prevented  the  taking  of  such  a  step.  He 
should  have  thought  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  rather  have  been 
disposed  to  cut  away  the  salaries  of  rela- 
tions than  thus  obtrude  them  upon  the 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
gentlemen,  because  they  were  the  brothers 
of  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, were  to  be  deprived  of  their  just 
meed  of  reward  ;  but  when  there  was  any 
doubt  in  the  case,  he  thought  delicacy 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  some  little 
weight,  and  that  those  who  of  course 
followed  politics  for  honour,  and  not  for 
profit,  ought  to  tell  their  brothers  that  such 
uncalled-for  pensions  could  not  be  allowed. 
With  respect  to  South  America,  he  was 
one  of  those  that  wished  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  its  rising 
Republics,  and  God  knew  that  wehad  done 
little  enough  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
therefore,  he  had  no  desire  to  check  any 
countenance  being  afforded  to  those  States. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  medium 
to  be  observed ;  and  they  were  not  to  be 
told  every  day,  that  because  something 
was  goiug  to  be  done,  there  was  to  be  an 
unlimited  call  upon  the  public  purse.  As 
to  this  being  a  personal  attack,  such  an 
idea  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  persons  of  such 
connections  holding  these  situations,  he 
should  be  much  better  pleased  if  it  were 
Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  whom  nobody 
knew,  because  they  might  then  be  able  to 
attack  and  expose  such  poor  devils  without 
being  alarmed  as  to  what  friends  it  might 
summon  to  the  field.    He  was  not  accus- 
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tomed  to  meddle  with  these  matters,  but 
certainly,  on  turning  over  the  papers,  he 
had  been  struck  with  this  as  a  most  mon- 
strous sum  ;  and  that  it  was  a  case  incap- 
able of  defence  appeared  from  no  one  on 
the  other  side  getting  up  to  defend  jt. 
That  reduction  to  a  certain  extent  had 
taken  place  was  true,  and  no  one  would 
pretend  to  deny  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  one  could  conscientiously  deny  that  it 
was  nothing  to  what  ought  to  have  taken 
place.  They  were  not  there  to  revoke  what 
had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Gordon  or  to  Mr. 
any  one  else.  The  money  was  gone,  and 
therefore,  past  praying  for.  But  they  were 
there  to  try  to  persuade  Parliament  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  the  representations  of 
Ministers.  It  was  no  personal,  object  that 
they  had  in  view ;  all  that  they  were 
attacking  was  the  system — a  system  of 
confidence  which  had  been  too  often  shown, 
and  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  never  to  proceed.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  gentlemen  sent  from  England 
to  represent  it  in  foreign  countries  were 
not  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
ambassadors  of  other  countries.  Such  a 
system  might  be  wrong,  but  it  had  long 
been  in  practice.  But  that  system  might 
be  carried  too  far ;  and  when  a  gentleman 
was  sent  to  the  Brazils,  and  it  turned  out 
that,  instead  of  being  there,  he  was  here, 
he  thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  allow  such  a  vote  to 
pass  till  something  like  a  security  had  been 
given,  that  there  should  be  no  recurrence 
of  what  had  happened  in  this  instance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  was 
under  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  Mr. 
Gordon  had  been  in  this  country  all  the 
time.  The  fact  was,  that  from  the  time 
of  his  accepting  the  appointment,  he  either 
was  in  the  Brazils,  or  on  the  sea  on  his 
journey,  until  September.  From  Sep- 
tember to  January,  1829,  it  was  true  that 
he  was  ,in  this  country  ;  but  during  that 
period,  though  he  was  still  engaged  in 
business  connected  with  his  appointment, 
he  only  received  half  his  regular  salary ; 
and  in  January,  1829,  his  salary  ceased 
altogether,  though  it  was  not  till  April  in 
that  year  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Ward  observed,  that  shortly  after  he 
became  a  Member  of  that  House,  he  recol- 
lected Mr.  Canning  stating,  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  enter  on  a  series  of  ex- 
perimental diplomacies  to  ascertain  what 


relations  could  be  established  between  this 
country  and  South  America.  He  at  the 
same  time  stated,  that  it  was  impracticable 
for  him  to  define  what  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  those  diplomacies  might  be ;  but 
he  did  state,  that  as  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  much  enhanced  in  value  in  those 
countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  that  circumstance.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  we  entered  upon  the 
course  then  proposed.  The  new  States  of 
South  America  standing  chiefly  in  need  of 
maritime  support,  they  naturally  turned 
their  attention  to  England  and  America; 
and  while  England  felt  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  find  in  those  States  a  market 
for  her  exports,  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  in  America  she  had  a  dangerous  rival. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  at  a  former 
period  stated,  that  the  exports  from  this 
country  to  South  America  amounted  to 
nine  millions  annually.  Either  this  was 
true,  or  it  was  not ;  and  on  this  chiefly 
would  depend  the  question  for  the  consi- 
deration of  Parliament,  whether  our  rela- 
tions with  those  States  ought  still  to  be 
maintained ;  and  if  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  their  being  maintained,  he  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  not  cut  down 
the  estimates,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

Lord  Howick  said,  that  the  question  was, 
not  whether  they  should  cut  down  the 
missions  to  South  America,  but  whether 
they  were  to  keep  gentlemen  nominally 
there,  but  really  at  home,  or  else  on  the 
high  seas,  pleasantly  voyaging  between 
England  and  America,  but  doing  no  duty  at 
all.  He  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
Government  would  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  without 
further  reasons  being  given  for  that  refusal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  rested  upon 
the  Estimates  of  last  year;  but  his  hon. 
friend  had  taken  a  leaf  from  his  own  book, 
and  in  the  reductions  he  had  proposed 
to  make,  he  had  cut  off  nothing  useful  or 
serviceable,  but  only  such  things  as  were 
encouraging  a  profligate  and  shameful  ex- 
penditure. He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  attack  individuals ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  that  those  very  indi- 
viduals had  no  less  right  to  complain  than 
the  public,  for  they  had  a  right  to  complain 
—of  being  kept  in  London,  and  receiving 
a  salary  for  doing  nothing.  The  mere 
amount  of  money  wasted  in  outfits  was 
enormous;  from  the  documents  it  appeared, 
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that  the  charge  in  four  years  had  been  no 
less  than  7,1661.  It  might  be  very  true 
that  Mr.  Cockburn's  health  was  such  as  to 
preclude  his  residence  in  South  America, 
and  that  there' were  very  sufficient  reasons 
for  not  sending  Mr.  Chad  or  Mr.  Turner 
there,  but  all  that  could  be  said,  if  this 
were  the  case,  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment in  not  managing  their  appointments 
so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  three  outfits 
before  one  person  was  really  sent  out  to 
undertake  the  duty.  In  the  case  of  Con- 
suls, the  arrangement  was,  that  if  they 
were  absent  from  their  posts,  a  reduction 
from  their  salary  was  made  for  the  support 
of  a  deputy.  Even  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ricketts,  whom  ill  health  prevented  from 
attending  to  his  duty,  900/.  a  year  was 
deducted  for  a  deputy.  But  no  such  thing 
was  the  case  with  Mi*.  Cockburn  ;  and  yet 
this  gentleman  had  his  deputy  too.  Alto- 
gether his  Charge  d'Affaires  had  received 
at  the  rate  of  1,885/.  a  year;  and  on  the 
whole  it  appeared,  that  the  enormous  sum 
of  17,779/.  had  been  paid  by  the  public, 
for  which  Mr.  Cockburn  had  only  dis- 
charged a  few  weeks  of  actual  service. 

Sir  James  Graham  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  Committee  before  they  de- 
cided upon  the  Amendment.  In  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Sir  Stratford  Canning),  he 
must  say  that  his  respect  for  the  talents 
and  character  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  induce  him  to  give  every  considera- 
tion to  his  opinions.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  conduct  of  his  late  right  hon.  relative 
as  was  natural  and  becoming.  What 
however  was  the  conduct  of  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman ;  what  was  the  course  the 
late  Mr.  Canning  pursued  when  an  excep- 
tion was  taken  to  an  expenditure  of  the 
description  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  ?  Why,  he  at  once  said,  "  I  am 
desirous  to  have  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  examine  into  the 
subject  minutely,  and  I  shall  at  once  sub- 
mit every  item  of  the  accounts.*'  How 
marked  was  the  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  although  not  boast- 
ing of  economy  as  loudly  as  those  now  in 
power,  with  the  noble  and  gallant  spirit 
that  distinguished  him,  stood  forth  at  once 
the  advocate  of  full  and  free  inquiry,  in- 
stead of  preventing  explanation,  and  taking 
every  opportunity  of  suppressing  informa- 
tion,   It  tad  be?a  said  that  ho  bad  un- 


fairly stated  the  case  of  Mr.  Cockburn, 
He  referred  to  that  case  as  an  illustration, 
because  Mr.  Cockburn  ceased  his  func- 
tions in  1828,  in  order  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  reduction  he  had  proposed.* 
His  hon.  and  gallant  friend  was  angry  at 
the  imputation  ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  a 
reflection  had  been  cast  upon  this  gentle- 
man's character ;  but  he  could  assure  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend,  that  he  was  igno- 
rant qf  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Cockburn's 
illness.  As  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  his  own  recollec* 
tion  was  distinct  upon  the  point,  and  it 
entirely  agreed  with  what  had  been  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aber- 
deen. Last  year  such  a  pledge  as  that  he 
mentioned,  was  given  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  coolly  came  forward,  and  asked 
for  a  grant  even  larger  than  that  of  last 
year  by  the  sum  of  570/.  As  to  Mr, 
Cockburn,  it  seemed  to  be  implied  that 
he  must  have  known  that  he  was  unwell ; 
but  he  would  repeat,  that  he  had  no  such 
knowledge,  and  indeed,  he  was  persuaded 
that  both  the  House  and  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  knew  him  too  well  to  imagine 
that  he  would  propose  that  a  public  officer 
should  be  deprived  of  his  salary  when  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  deprive  him  of 
his  health.  He  had  stated  what  he 
thought,  namely,  that  it  was  rather  too 
much  to  give  6,000/.  a  year  to  a  gentleman, 
for  doing  nothing,  besides  600/.  for  a  house 
which  he  did  not  occupy.  He  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  adopt  any  measure  relative 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  last  year ;  all  he 
wished  was,  that  such  extravagance  might 
not  be  continued.  The  specific  ground  of 
the  reduction  he  sought  for  was  this — that 
in  1829,  there  was  an  expenditure  of 
9,191/.,  which  would  not  be  necessary  in 
1830,  unless  similar  events  should  occur, 
or  unless  there  was  a  determination  to  allow 
abuses  to  continue.  First,  there  was  the 
sum  for  Lord  Strangford,  4,050/.,  then 
there  was  Mr.  Chad's  outfit  in  1829, 
2,062/.,  which,  unless  the  South  American 
ambassadors  were  to  be  kept  in  London 
without  doing  any  duty,  would  not  occur 
again  this  year.  Next  came  the  outfit  for 
Mr.  Turner,  2,500/.,  and  the  excess  of  the 
estimate,  579/.,  over  that  of  last  year,  making 
in  the  whole  the  sum  he  had  before  men- 
tioned of  9, 1 9 1  /.  These  were  the  grounds 
of  his  proposition.    He  did  not  wish  to  cast 
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Howe  fo  decide  whether  the  Conanaous 
were  *Qft  feouad,  under  the  present  circum- 
stance* of  the  country,  to  prevent  all  uu- 
aeceaaary  expenses,  whenever  it  was  in 
tj*e*r  pawef  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  then  divided— For  tbe 
An**Kl»eM99;  A£aiu»t  »*  U8~Majo- 

Li$4  of  the  Majority, 


Alexander,  J. 
AnUobus,  C. 
Atkins,  Alderman 
AshburDham,  P. 
Ashurst,  J. 

Afbutanot,  Rt.  Ha.  C. 
Battey,  C.  H, 
Burtard,  Q. 
Bingham,  Lord 
Beresford,  M- 
Baillie,  J. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barclay,  C. 
Brawtoo,  J. 
Banket,  Q. 
Raatard*  J. 
Bryd$*s,  Sic  J. 
Brecknock,  Lord 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
dive,  II. 
Cakfaft,  Rt.  Hon.  J. 

Celwu  N, 
Calvert,  J. 
Campbell*  A. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Courtenay,  Rt.  Ho.  T. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Capel,  J. 
Cavaaagh,  Col. 
CaaQiagJit.Ua.  SirS. 
CradockVCol. 
Corbett/P. 
Castlereagh,  Lord 
Cooper,  B. 
Coote,  Sir  C. 
Cripps,  J. 
Cooaburn,  Sir  O. 
DabympU,  Sir  A. 
Dawson,  M. 
Darlington,  Lord 

Doherty»  J. 
Dundas,  R.  A* 
East,  Sir  H. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  Rt.Hn.M. 
Fellowee,  W.  H. 
Gilbert,  Davie* 
Goulburo,  Rt.  Hn.  H. 
Guroey,  Hudson 
Gordon,  Hon.  Capt. 
Gower.  Lord  L. 
Gretivifle,  Hob.  C. 
Hani**,  Rt.  Hob.  C. 
W. 


Hulse,  J. 
Hay,  Lord  A. 
Hutchinson,  R.  (Tip- 

perary) 
Hardinge,  H. 
Hay,  M. 
Hope,  H. 
Innea,  Sir  H. 
King,  Sir  J.  D. 
King,  Hon.  R. 
Knox,  Hon.  T. 
Knox,  Hon.  J. 
Legge,  Hen.  A.  C. 
LushingtOB,  Col. 
Levis,  Rt.  Hoa.  F* 
Lumley,  S. 
Loch, J* 
Low  tbe  r,  Lord 
Leech,  J. 
Maxwell,  John 
Moore,  G. 

Murray,  Rt.  Ha.  SirG. 
Maitland*  Hoa.  A. 
Maxwell,  H. 
M'Kin.Bon,  C. 
Manning,  W. 
M'Kemie,  Sir  J. 
M'Leod,  N. 
Martin,  Sir  B. 
Norton,  Hon^C.  H. 
O'Brien,  W. 
Petit,  L.  H. 
Peel,  Sir  R.  Bart. 
Peel,  W.  J. 
Peel,  Col.  J. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Perceval,  S. 
Phippa,  General 
Preadergast,  M.  G, 
Plauta,  J. 
Ross,  C. 

Rochford,  General 
Rogers,  W. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Saunderson,  £. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Scarlett,  Sir  J. 
Sugden,  Sir  Ei  B. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  J.  A* 
Smith,  C. 
Sotheron,  Admiral 
Start,  J. 
Stuart,  Jama* 

Aid. 


Tunno,  R. 
Trench,  Colonel 
Thomson,  L. 
Van  llomrigh,  P. 
Williams,  G. 


Ward,W. 
Wood,  Colonel 

TELLER. 

Dawson,  G.  R. 


List  of  the  Minority. 


Brown,  J. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Benett,  J. 
Brownlow,  Charles 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Baring,  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  F. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Buller,  C. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Rack,  W. 
Bankes,  H. 
Birch,  J. 

Coke,  T. 
Carew,  Richard 
Clifton,  Lord 
Calthorpe,  Hon.  F. 
Curteis,  £. 
Colborne,  R. 
Davenport,  Edward 
Dawson,  Alexander 
Danes,  Colonel 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Duncombe,  W. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Easthope,  John 
Ewart,  T. 

Fazakerley,  Jobn  N. 
Fortescue,  Hon.  G. 
Foley,  J.  H, 
Fane,  J. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Grattan,  Henry 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Howick,  Lord 
Hume,  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Howard,  R. 
Jephsoo,  C.  D.  G. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Lusbington,  Dr. 
Laboucbere,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Latouche,  R. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  John 
Macauley,  T.  B. 


Marshall,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Milton,  Lord 
Normanby,  Lord 
Ox  man  town,  Lord 
Ord,Wm. 
Osborne,  Lord  F. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Philliroore,  Dr. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pendarvis,  E.  W. 
Price,  Sir  Robert 
Protaeroe,  E. 
Philips,  Sir  G. 
Power,  R. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Rancliff,  Lord 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Robinson,  Sir  G. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rice,  S. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  V. 
Strutt,  Colonel 
Sadler,  M. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scott,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Trant,  H. 
Tynte,  E.  W. 
Talbot,  Colonel 
Tufton,  Hon.  H. 
Tomes,  J. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Wilbraaam,  G. 
Warburton,  H. 
Webb,  Col. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Wood,  J. 
White,  H. 
White,  Colonel 
Yorke,  Sir  J. 

TELLER. 

Graham,  Sir  James 

PAIRED  OFF, 

Calvert,  Charles 
Dundas,  G. 
Dundas,  T. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Knight,  R. 
Poynti,  W.  S.  * 
Smith,  Hon.  R. 
Western,  C.  C. 
WoooVC. 
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proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Forgery  Bill. 

Xps  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  propose  to  the  Bill,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  he  had  proposed  in 
the  Committee.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  first  question  that  night  would  be  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill ;  he  con- 
ceived that  the  motion  would  be  for  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report ;  and  he  in- 
tended then  to  move  his  amendments, 
but  he  must  now  introduce  them  in  an- 
other shape— »that  of  a  rider  to  the  Bill. 
The  first  clause  he  meant  to  propose  to 
add,  would  be  the  same  as  he  had  proposed 
in  the  Committee.  He  intended  by  that 
proposition  to  repeal  the  penalty  of  death 
for  all  cases  of  Forgery,  except  the  case 
of  forging  wills,  which  he  retained  against 
his  own  inclination,  making  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own  opinion,  out  of  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  a  great  many  Members,  who 
observed,  accurately  enough,  that  there 
was  some  peculiarity  in  the  crime.  He 
should  propose,  then,  to  repeal  the  capital 
punishment  in  all  cases  of  Forgery,  ex- 
cept the  case  he  had  mentioned,  which 
was  distinguished  from  others.  In  place 
of  this  punishment  he  meant  to  give  a 
power  to  every  court  before  which  a  person 
was  convicted  of  forgery,  to  sentence 
that  person  to  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  years.  The  same  court 
should  also  have  a  power  to  substitute  for 
imprisonment,  banishment  to  any  penal 
colony,  also  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years.  He  should  propose  also 
that  the  court  should  not  only  have  the 
power  to  inflict  either  of  these  punish- 
ments, but  to  accumulate  them  both, 
when  the  enormity  of  the  offence  should, 
in  its  opinion,  justify  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  punishment.  He  should  also  pro- 
pose to  vest  a  power  in  the  Crown,  to 
make  a  regulation  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  transported  for  Forgery,  so  that 
the  crime  might  be  marked  as  one  of  the 
greatest  enormity  and  danger,  ranking 
next  after  the  crimes  of  personal  violence. 
He  should  wish,  in  addition,  to  take  away 
the  power  which  was  possessed  by  the 
Governors  of  our  penal  colonies,  at  least 
by  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
mitigating  in  cases  of  forgery,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  that  offence.  He  pro- 
posed this  in  order  that  persons  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  those  who  generally  com- 


mitted forgery,  and  who  being  very  often 
persons,  on  account  of  that  education, 
useful  for  public  situations  in  a  colony, 
might  not  escape  the  punishment  to  which 
they  were  condemned.  He  meant  to  take 
away  the  power  of  remitting  or  relaxing 
the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of 
forgery,  except  it  was  obtained  through 
representations  to  his  Majesty.  He  did 
not  intend  to  infringe  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  but  short  of  its  exercise  no 
remission  of  punishment  should  be  granted 
to  persons  convicted  of  forgery.  These 
were  the  objects  of  the  clauses  he  meant 
to  propose.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  up  these  clauses  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  first  Amendment  he  should  move 
would  be  in  the  first  paragraph  of  page 
three,  line  seven,  to  the  words  "  and  shall 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death,"  to  be 
left  out.  He  would  then,  as  the  clauses 
on  account  of  being  engrossed  could  not 
be  immediately  brought  up,  formally  pro- 
pose that  a  clause  for  taking  away  the 
punishment  of  death  in  all  cases  of 
forgery,  except  that  of  forging  wills  be 
added. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  rose  to  second  the 
Motion.  He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  then 
to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  that  might 
be  urged  on  the  general  question ;  he 
should  apply  his  observations  to  remove 
the  strong  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  the  House  on  a  former  evening, 
by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
As  that  speech  did  not  relate  to  party 
politics,  and  as  it  had  been  said  that  the 
subject  was  not  discussed  as  a  party  mea- 
sure, he  trusted  that  his  remarks  would 
not  be  looked  on  as  dictated  by  the  least 
spirit  of  hostility.  The  facts  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  laid  the  most 
stress — though  he  thought  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  error — but  the  facts  on  which 
he  had  laid  the  most  stress,  and  which 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  the  House 
on  the  last  debate,  were  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  transactions  of  the  London 
bankers,  and  the  few  cases  of  Forgery 
which  occurred  in  them.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated,  that  through  the  Clearing- 
house, during  four  days  in  March,  no  less 
than  ten  millions  of  money  passed.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  also  stated,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  enormous  amount  of  busi- 
ness, that  there  were  only  four  cases  of 
Forgery  prosecuted  by  the  London  bankers 
last  year.  Coupling  this  great  amount  of 
money  transactions  with  the  few  prosecu* 
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was  death,  there  were  iixty^one  commit- 
ments for  offence.  In  the  next  four,  when 
the  punishment  was  transportation,  there 
were  thirty-seven  commitments.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  seemed, 
with  some  justice,  to  consider  the  con- 
victions as  a  better  criterion  in  these  cases 
than  the  commitments.  Now  the  return 
to  that  subject  was  more  curious  still. 
Of  the  sixty-one  commitments  there  were 
only  three  convictions;  of  the  thirty- 
seven  commitments  there  were  seventeen 
convictions,  making  just  one-half  ^he  pro- 
portion of  the  convictions  to  the  commit- 
ments, when  people  were  brought  to  pro- 
secute in  the  certainty  that  the  capital 
part  of  the  punishment  would  not  be  in- 
flicted He  thought  this  decisive  of  the 
preference  of  a  mild  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment; and  the  only  question  was,  why 
it  could  be  contended  that  the  Bankers 
were  not  entitled  to  the  same  favour  as 
that  extended  to  the  other  classes  of  the 
community.  The  petition  of  the  Bankers 
of  England  bad  been  already  read  to  the 
House ;  but  this  petition,  signed  by  1,000 
bankers,  was  so  important,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  of  it : 
— "  Your  petitioners  find  by  experience, 
that  the  penalty  of  death  prevents  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  injures  the  pro- 

Eerty  it  was  intended  to  protect."  The 
on.  Member  then  stated,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  letters  from  bankers 
throughout  the  country,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  read,  but  they  were  too  nume- 
rous. All  oomplained  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  not 
gone  far  enough  ;  that  he  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  bankers  in 
the  country;  that  forgeries  were  com- 
mitted on  them  with  impunity,  for  those 
who  were  forged  upon  would  not  prose- 
cute; whereas,  if  the  penalty  were  less 
than  death,  no  consideration  of  trouble, 
of  expense,  or  of  inconvenience,  would 
prevent  them  from  prosecuting  to  convic- 
tion. One  of  them  said,  "  I  know  of  in- 
numerable cases  in  which  parties  have 
refused  to  prosecute,"  so  that  nothing  sur- 
prised him  (Mr.  Buxton)  more  than  to 
see,  notwithstanding  this  repugnance,  the 
number  of  prosecutions.  Many  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  referred  complained  of 
the  language  he  had  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  that  he  had  appeared  to  give 
hit  approbation  to  the  course  which  had 
been  punned  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 

Jit  kad  certainly  given  that  support  be- 
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cause  he  felt  that  it  was  deserved.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  a  very  active 
reformer  of  the  criminal  law,  and  bad 
cleared  our  Statute-book  of  a  mass  of 
ancient  rubbish.  In  one  of  bis  speeches, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  described 
our  criminal  law  as  the  most  sanguinary 
in  the  world;  and  be  had  observed,  "1 
have  been  the  instrument  in  many  cases 
of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  in  no  instance 
has  any  obstruction  to  justice  arisen  fata) 
such  mitigation."  He  was  now  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  and  his  bill  were  at  variance,  as 
appeared  evident  to  himself,  for  he  had 
made  an  apology  for  not  going  further,  by 
saying  that  the  public  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  improvement.  But  the  public 
were  now  fully  ripe ;  the  bankers  had 
come  forward  and  said,  "  Give  us  the  pro-* 
tection  which  would  result  from  a  milder 
law."  Then  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consent  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  own  bill,  and  would  raise  it  to 
what  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  believed  to  be  his 
own  principle,  as  well  as  to  what  had  been 
asked  by  the  bankers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lennard  was  acquainted  with  many 
bankers,  and  had  received  many  letters, 
all  agreeing  in  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  letters  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Buxton).  There  was  one  case  of  a 
banker  who  had  been  often  forged  upon,  and 
he  had  paid  the  bills  out  of  his  own  pocket 
rather  than  suffer  the  offenders  to  be  pro- 
secuted. In  another  case,  a  banker  had 
been  forged  upon  twenty  or  thirty  times, 
by  the  same  individual,  but  inconsequence 
of  the  severity  of  the  law,  he  had  refused 
to  take  any  measures  against  him.  There 
never  was  a  case  more  completely  made 
out  than  that  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
public  that  this  severe  law  should  con- 
tinue in  force.  The  feeling  had  been  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  for  whilst  the  Table  had 
been  loaded  with  petitions  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  law,  not  a  single 
petition  had  been  presented  in  its  favour. 
The  expression  had  not  been  confined  to 
any  particular  class;  it  had  proceeded 
from  every  class ;  and  if  hon.  Members 
would  take  a  map  of  England,  he  would 
defy  them  to  put  their  finger  upon  any 
place  from  which  a  petition  had  not  come. 
The  public  feeling  was  even  stronger  than 
had  been  expressed.  Many  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  had  abstained  from  avow- 
ing  their  sentiments,  for  fear  that  tkf 
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commission  of  forgery,  but  that  crime  was 
committed  almost  with  impunity.  There 
were  some  curious  facts,  however,  ou  this 
subject,  which  were  well  known,  and  were 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
During  the  year  1817,  there  were  do  less 
than  31,180  forged  Bank-notes  presented 
at  the  Bank  of  England;  31,180  capital 
crimes  were  committed,  and  committed, 
in  a  great  measure,  with  impunity.  That 
statement  shewed,  then,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was.  protected,  not  by  the  severity 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
\L  and  2J.  Bank-notes.  Another  curious 
circumstance  which  this  illustrated  was 
the  chance  of  escape.  Iu  general  this 
could  be  only  vaguely  stated,  and  could 
not  be  determined  with  any  precision; 
but  iu  this  case  the  circumstances  were 
known.  He.  would  state  the  facts.  The 
number  of  capital  crimes  was  then  31,180. 
Of  these  142  were  prosecuted,  60  con- 
victed, and  14  executed;  showing  that 
it  was  200  to  1  that  the  crime  would  not 
be  prosecuted,  500  to  1  that  it  would  not 
be  convicted,  and  2,000  to  1  that  the 
person  who  committed  it  would  not  be 
executed.  This  example  shewed  that  the 
severity  of  the  law  produced  immunity, 
and  encouraged  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  There  was  another  fact  which  he 
would  bring  before  the  House,  which  was, 
in  his  mind,  more  conclusive,  and  had 
been  sufficient  to  banish  doubt  from  his 
mind,  whenever  anything  had  happened  to 
unsettle  his  judgment,  and  convinced  him 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  necessary. 
What  was  the  point  at  issue  ?  The  argu- 
ment urged  in  favour  of  capital  punish- 
ment was,  that  it  protected  property  by 
its  extreme  severity.  He  would  banish 
from  bis  mind  all  notion  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  punishment,  and  of  its  dispropor- 
tion to  the  offence.  He  would  say  nothing 
of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  inflict 
death,  though  he  must  own  it  was  a 
point  on  which  he  felt  strongly,  he 
agreeing  with  the  language  of  the  peti- 
tion he  had  presented,  which  said  "  that 
the  Creator,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,  had  not  given  to  any  Monarch  or 
Legislature,  however  legitimate,  wise,  or 
powerful,  the  right  to  exercise  unlimited 
discretion,  and  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death  for  every  offence  it  might  think  fit." 
He  did  not  intend  to  appeal  to  any  feelings, 
to  any  sentiments,  he  would  grant  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  property  must  be 
protected  a*  the  expense  of  justice  and 


compassion  and  at  all  haiajrdt.  Pulling 
out  of  view  the  precepts  of  humanity  and 
religion,  be  would  put  the  question  at 
issue  on  the  fact,  whether  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  law  had  the  effect  ef  repress* 
kig  crime  and  protecting  property  ?  These 
were  some  facts  to  which  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Legislature  had  acted  at  the  same 
time  in  two  opposite  directions*.  In  the 
one  case  it  had  made  a  crime  which  had 
before  been  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment a  capital  felony ;  in  the  other, 
a  crime  that  was  before  punishable  with 
death,  was,  about  the  same  time*  ordered 
to  be  only  punished  with  transportation* 
He  meant  to  call  on  the  House  to  consider 
the  consequence  of  these  changes.  The 
one  case  was  for  the  protection  of  the  Ex* 
cise.  By  some  omission  or  other:  of  the 
Legislature,  the  forging  of  stamps  under 
the  Excise-laws  was  only  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  and  when  that  omit* 
sion  was  discovered,  it  was  made  punish- 
able  with  death.  What  was  the  effect  ? 
Mr.  Carr,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Excise,  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  1819, 
and  he  was  asked  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  alteration,  and  if  the  measure 
had  answered  expectations?  The  reply 
was  "  No,  we  were  better  off  as  we  were 
before;  the  increased  rigour  of  the  law 
has  been  a  change  for  the  worse.  We 
were  better  protected  by  the  former  lenity 
than  by  the  present  rigour ;  and  fraudu- 
lent practices  against  the  Revenue  have 
increased."  The  other  case  was  the  law  re- 
lating to  bleaching  grounds*  In  many 
cases,  where  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment had  been  remitted,  the  frequency  of 
the  crime  had  fallen  off  in  a  proportion  to 
that  remission.  In  the  case  of  the  linen 
bleachers  of  the  North  of  Ireland  that 
effect  was  most  remarkable.  The  linen 
bleachers,  suffering  from  a  long  course  of 
depredations,  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  diminution  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  those  guilty  of  stealing  in  bleach- 
ing-grounds.  The  Legislature  gave  them 
the  boon  they  required ;  and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  crime  had 
not  increased,  and  that  the  number  of  con- 
victions had  increased.  He  had  received 
but  the  other  day  a  communication  from 
a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Ulster, 
which  placed  this  fact  in  a  remarkable 
point  of  view.  That  gentleman  took  two 
periods  of  years  from  1820  to  1829.    In 

the  first  five  yean,  when  the  punishment 
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wis  death,  there  were  sixty-one  commit- 
ments for  offence.  In  the  next  four,  when 
the  punishment  was  transportation,  there 
were  thirty-seven  commitments.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  seemed, 
with  some  justice,  to  consider  the  con- 
victions as  a  better  criterion  in  these  cases 
than  the  commitments.  Now  the  return 
to  that  subject  was  more  curious  still. 
Of  the  sixty-one  commitments  there  were 
only  three  convictions;  of  the  thirty- 
seven  commitments  there  were  seventeen 
convictions,  making  just  one-half  ^he  pro- 
portion of  the  convictions  to  the  commit- 
ments, when  people  were  brought  to  pro- 
secute in  the  certainty  that  the  capital 
part  of  the  punishment  would  not  be  in- 
flicted. He  thought  this  decisive  of  the 
preference  of  a  mild  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment; and  the  only  question  was,  why 
it  could  be  contended  that  the  Bankers 
were  not  entitled  to  the  same  favour  as 
that  extended  to  the  other  classes  of  the 
community.  The  petition  of  the  Bankers 
of  England  had  been  already  read  to  the 
House ;  but  this  petition,  signed  by  1,000 
bankers,  was  so  important,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  of  it : 
— "  Your  petitioners  find  by  experience, 
that  the  penalty  of  death  prevents  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  injures  the  pro- 

Eerty  it  was  intended  to  protect."  The 
on.  Member  then  stated,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  letters  from  bankers 
throughout  the  country,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  read,  but  they  were  too  nume- 
rous. All  oom plained  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  not 
gone  far  enough  ;  that  he  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  bankers  in 
the  country;  that  forgeries  were  com- 
mitted on  them  with  impunity,  for  those 
who  were  forged  upon  would  not  prose- 
cute; whereas,  if  the  penalty  were  less 
than  death,  no  consideration  of  trouble, 
of  expense,  or  of  inconvenience,  would 
prevent  them  from  prosecuting  to  convic- 
tion. One  of  them  said,  "  I  know  of  in- 
numerable cases  in  which  parties  have 
refused  to  prosecute,"  so  that  nothing  sur- 
prised him  (Mr.  Buxton)  more  than  to 
see,  notwithstanding  this  repugnance,  the 
number  of  prosecutions.  Many  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  referred  complained  of 
the  language  he  had  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  that  he  had  appeared  to  give 
hit  approbation  to  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 

Jit  had  certainly  given  that  aopport  be- 
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cause  he  felt  that  it  was  deserved.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  a  very  active 
reformer  of  the  criminal  law,  and  bad 
cleared  our  Statute-book  of  a  mass  of 
ancient  rubbish.  In  one  of  his  speeches, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  described 
our  criminal  law  as  the  most  sanguinary 
in  the  world;  and  be  had  observed,  "I 
have  been  the  instrument  in  many  casea 
of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  in  no  instance 
has  any  obstruction  to  justice  arisen  fata) 
such  mitigation."  He  was  now  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  and  his  bill  were  at  variance,  as 
appeared  evident  to  himself,  for  he  had 
made  an  apology  for  not  going  further,  by 
saying  that  the  public  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  improvement.  But  the  public 
were  now  fully  ripe ;  the  bankers  had 
come  forward  and  said,  "  Give  us  the  pro- 
tection which  would  result  from  a  milder 
law."  Then  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consent  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  own  bill,  and  would  raise  it  to 
what  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  believed  to  be  his 
own  principle,  as  well  as  to  what  had  been 
asked  by  the  bankers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lennard  was  acquainted  with  many 
bankers,  and  had  received  many  letters, 
all  agreeing  in  the  sentiments  oontained 
in  the  letters  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Buxton).  There  was  one  case  of  a 
banker  who  had  been  often  forged  upon,  and 
he  had  paid  the  bills  out  of  his  own  pocket 
rather  than  suffer  the  offenders  to  be  pro- 
secuted. In  another  case,  a  banker  had 
been  forged  upon  twenty  or  thirty  times, 
by  the  same  individual, but  inconsequence 
of  the  severity  of  the  law,  he  had  refused 
to  take  any  measures  against  him.  There 
never  was  a  case  more  completely  made 
out  than  that  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
public  that  this  severe  law  should  con- 
tinue in  force.  The  feeling  had  been  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  for  whilst  the  Table  had 
been  loaded  with  petitions  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  law,  not  a  single 
petition  had  been  presented  in  its  favour. 
The  expression  had  not  been  confined  to 
any  particular  class;  it  had  proceeded 
from  every  class ;  and  if  hon.  Members 
would  take  a  map  of  England,  he  would 
defy  them  to  put  their  finger  upon  any 
place  from  which  a  petition  had  not  come. 
The  public  feeling  was  even  stronger  than 
had  been  expressed.  Many  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  had  abstained  from  avow- 
ing their  sentiment*,  for  fear  that  thf 
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knowledge  of  their  unwillingness  to  pro- 
secute would  leave  their  property  without 
any  protection.  An  attorney  in  the  coun- 
try had  informed  him,  that  he  had  several 
clients  who  had  been  forged  upon,  who 
refused  to  prosecute ;  but  they  declined 
appearing  as  petitioners  to  the  House,  lest 
they  might  expose  their  property  to  depre- 
dation. With  respect  to  the  Bill,  headmit- 
ted  that  it  had  some  merit  as  being  a  good 
digest  of  the  law  of  forgery  ;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical mitigation  of  the  law,  it  wasof  no  value 
whatever.  It  was  only  necessary  to  look 
into  other  countries — France,  for  instance: 
hardly  any  instance  took  place  there  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  such  a  crime. 
Let  a  forged  Bank  of  England  note  be 
passed  in  France,  the  utmost  punishment 
would  be  branding  and  the  galleys  for  five 
years.  But  if  a  forged  note  of  France  be 
uttered  here,  we  put  the  criminal  to  death. 
Might  it  not  be  better  to  try  the  system  of 
the  latter  country  ?  Forgery  was  only  a 
species  of  robbery,  and  to  punish  it  with 
such  severity  was  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinctions of  guilt.  The  doctrine  he  held 
was  no  novelty  ;  it  was  inculcated  in  one 
of  our  oldest  Statutes — a  Statute  of  Henry 
8th.  Some  allusion  had  been  made  on  a 
former  night  to  the  expense  of  prosecu- 
tions. Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
point a  public  prosecutor,  or  adopt  any 
other  expedient  to  obviate  the  evil;  but 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some  miti- 
gation of  the  criminal  law,  his  reform 
would  not  be  effectual. 

The  Solicitor  General  began  by  com- 
plaining that  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth had  strained  facts  and  drawn  ex- 
aggerated conclusions  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  Every  man,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  must  be  so  anxious  not  to 
impose  the  slightest  unnecessary  punish- 
ment, that  it  seemed  invidious  for  a  per- 
son to  advocate  the  continuance  of  the 
law  as  it  stood.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  punishment  of  forgery  instead  of 
diminishing  it.  If  he  had  come  down 
and  taken  away  the  capital  punishment  for 
any  such  offence,  that  would  have  been 
treated  as  a  great  boon ;  but  as  the  Bill 
was  a  consolidation  of  the  laws  regarding 
forgery,  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
crease of  the  punishment.  But  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one 
clause  in  the  Bill,  which  abolished  capital 
punishment  for  forging  deeds.  He  thought 
that  a  dangerous  alteration ;  but  his  right 


hon.  friend  tl:  »ught  otherwise,  and  had  in- 
serted the  cl'  jse.     In  advocating  the  law 
as  it  stood,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  he  was  contributing  to  deter 
persons  from  the  commission  of  crime,  and 
doing  what  was  just  and  right,  in  protect- 
ing the  property  of  those  on  whom  forgery 
was  committed.   The   Legislature   ought 
not  to  reserve  all  its  tenderness  for  the 
offender ;  some  should  be  shown  towards 
those  who  suffered  from  his  crime.     The 
number  and  description  of  persons  who 
committed  the  offence  went  a  long  way  to 
justify  the  law.     These  persons  were  al- 
ways men  of  education,  and  they  calcu- 
lated on  the  probability  of  escaping  with 
impunity.     They  were  generally  persons 
deeply  in  the  confidence,  and  familm  with 
the  habits  of  business  and  mode  of  writing 
of  those  on  whom  they  forged.     Looking, 
therefore,  at  the  description  of  persons 
who  committed  the  offence,  and  at  the 
means  and  opportunities  they  had  of  com- 
mitting it,  if  the  punishment  of  death  were 
justifiable  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it 
was  justifiable  in  reference  to  this  crime. 
Some  of  those  who  opposed  the  applica- 
tion of  this  punishment  to  forgery,  were 
opposed  to  capital  punishment  altogether. 
There   could   be  no  doubt  that  that  re- 
spectable body,  the  Quakers,  had  set  their 
mind  upon  doing  away  with  the  penalty  of 
death  for  forgery ;  but  they  were  also  pre- 
pared for  abolishing  it  as  the  punishment 
for  every  other  offence.    Was  the  country 
prepared  for  this?     Was  it  prepared  to 
bring  our  criminal  code  down  to  the  level 
of  the  opinions  of  that  respectable  body  ? 
Because  they   had   prejudices  upon  this 
point,  were  the  people  therefore  to  have 
this  protection  taken  from  them  ?  /As  to 
the  petitions  being  all  on  one  side,  the 
reason  was,  that  all  the  activity  had  been 
on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other.     All 
this  activity  had  arisen  from  the  Quakers  \f 
but  the  opinions  held  by  that  respectable 
body  on  this  subject  he  could  not  hold. 
He  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  appalling 
punishment  of  death,  executed  as  it  was 
with   so  much    ignominy   in  the  public 
streets,  where  criminals  were  suspended 
before  a  gazing  populace,  was  greatly  cal- 
culated to  deter  men  from  the  commission 
of  crime.     He  had  not,  however,  under- 
stood his  right  hon.  friend  to  bind  himself 
not  to  extend  the  lesser  punishment  to 
other  cases  than  were  included  in  this  Bill ; 
all  he  had  understood  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  say  was,  that  they  must  proceed  with 
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caution.  He  saw  no  secondary  punish- 
ment which  could  be  expectM  to  act  so 
strongly  for  the  prevention  of  crime  as 
the  greater  punishment.  His  hon.  add 
learned  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  said,  that  out  of  1 17,  convictions,  the 
punishment  of  death  had  been  inflicted 
only  in  twenty-four  cases  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  argument  his  learned  friend 
had  drawn  from  this  was  a  legitimate  one ; 
for  although  the  secondary  punishment 
was  here  inflicted  upon  so  many,  and  the 
capital  punishment  on  so  few,  yet  the  ter- 
ror of  the  greater  punishment  htfe>g  over 
all.  He  did  not  think  that,  although  the 
chances  might  be  nine  or  ten  to  one  against 
a  man  being  hanged,  the  man  would  have 
the  less  terror  of  that  punishment.  It  was 
the  greatest  of  all  punishments,  and  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  infliction  of  it 
did  not  lessen  the  fear  of  it,  much  less 
could  the  chances  of  nine  or  ten  to  one 
have  that  effect.  From  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Government  there  ought  to 
result  the  greatest  confidence  that  the 
utmost  penalty  of  the  law  would  only  be 
carried  into  effect  in  cases  which  required 
it.  If  they  took  a  secondary  punishment, 
it  must  be  the  maximum  of  punishment, 
and  then  they  would  find  it  necessary  to 
relax  again ;  for  few  men  would  agree  that, 
in  every  case,  the  maximum  of  punish- 
ment, whatever  that  maximum  might  be, 
should  be  inflicted.  They  had  now  se- 
condary punishments  for  cases  which  re- 
quired such  punishments,  and  they  had 
also  the  penalty  of  death  for  extreme  cases. 
If  they  were  to  mitigate  the  law,  as  now 
proposed,  they  would  still  have  to  contend 
with  public  sympathy,  and  as  there  were  al- 
ready persons  too  conscientious  to  prose- 
cute, because  the  penalty  of  the  offence 
might  be  death,  so  they  would  have  others 
refuse  to  prosecute  because  the  punishment 
might  still  be  greater  than,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  offence  deserved.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  not  now,  and  much  less 
if  the  punishment  were  mitigated,  have  any 
hesitation  in  prosecuting  for  such  an 
offence;  yet  they  had  seen  that  others 
were  actuated  by  a  different  feeling.  Such 
were  the  Quakers,  and  other  conscientious 
persons,  who  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  prosecute  for  cases  to  which  the  penalty 
of  death  was  attached ;  but,  as  he  had  be- 
fore observed,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how 
far  the  scruples  of  persons  might  be  carried, 
even  though  other  punishments  should  be 
substituted  for  that  of  death. 


Mr.  Macauley  said,  that  on  a  former 
occasion  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had 
declared  this  to  be  no  party  or  political 
auestion,  and  had  assured  them  that  he 
aid  not  consider  it  to  be  a  question  on 
which  the  supporters  of  Government  were 
expected  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  If 
this  assurance  were  sincerely  given,  he 
must  say  that  the  decision  of  the  former 
evening  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
him,  for  he  thought  the  question  must 
have  prevailed  if  it  had  been  left  to  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  To-night, 
however,  that  assurance  would  be  put  to 
the  test;  and  if  the  question  were  lost,  he 
confessed  that  he  should  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  ministerial  influence 
had  not  contributed  to  the  defeat.  In 
advocating  the  mitigation  of  this  part  of 
our  criminal  code,  he  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  he  proceeded  not  upon  considerations 
of  humanity,  and  that  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in  that  conscientious  feeling  which 
prevented  some  persons  from  consenting 
to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  But  while  he  disclaimed  this  com- 
passionate sentimentality,  allow  him  to 
say,  that  it  was  far  more  creditable  than 
the  vindictive  sentimentality  of  the  learned 
Solicitor  General,  who  had  condemned  even 
some  of  the  mitigations  of  punishment  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary. He  admitted  that,  for  certain  cases 
of  forgery,  involving  breach  of  trust,  and 
the  ruin  of  widows  and  orphans,  do 
punishment  was  too  severe.  They  might 
deserve  roasting  at  a  slow  fire,  but  such 
individual  cases  ought  not  to  determine 
the  Legislature  to  make  a  general  law; 
neither  would  it  be  right  with  compas- 
sionating sentimentality  to  follow  the  cri- 
minal into  the  condemned  cell,  and  see 
him  horror-stricken  at  the  fate  which  await- 
ed him.  That  would  be  as  improper  a 
basis  for  Legislation,  as  pointing  to  an 
individual  who  had  beggared  numerous 
families,  and  defrauded  all  who  trusted 
him.  The  vote  he  should  that  night  give 
would  be  founded  on  no  such  grounds, 
but  upon  the  conviction,  that  if  they 
meant  the  law  to  be  executed,  they  must 
mitigate  the  severity  of  it.  They  could 
not  punish  forgery  with  death,  ana  it  was 
vain  for  them  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  could.  They  might  bring  in  a  paper 
called  a  bill ;  they  might  read  it  three 
times ;  they  might  send  it  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  might  agree  to  it,  and  read  it  three 
times  also;  it  might  receive  the  Royal 
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assent;  it  might  be  sent  to  the  King's 
printer,  and  be  placed  among  the  rest  of 
the  Statutes — and  then  they  might  say 
that  they  had  made  a  law  which  would 
punish  forgery  by  death.  But  if  they 
■aid  so,  they  deceived  themselves,— for 
they  would  only  have  added  another  to 
the  number  of  those  pages  ih  our  Statute- 
book  which  were  the  scorn  of  criminals, 
and  the  disgust  of  sober  men — mere  abor- 
tions of  laws,  which  were  dead  before 
they  were  born.  To  make  it  a  law  they 
must  get  it  acted  upon ;  but  this,  it  had 
been  seen,  was  beyond  their  power.  In 
the  first  place,  men  would  not  prosecute. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land always  prosecuted,  and  doubtless 
that  was  true;  but  then  the  Bank  was  a 
corporation,  and  Lord  Coke  told  them 
that  a  corporation  had  no  soul.  The 
question  was,  would  individual  members 
of  society  prosecute?  Experience  had 
shewn  that  they  would  not.  The  right 
hob.  Secretary,  indeed,  had  said  that  the 
Bank  prosecutions  were  a  fair  measure  of 
the  number  of  prosecutions  generally ;  but 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  contrary  was 
true;  for  the  Bank  prosecuted  in  every 
case,  and  for  this  very  reason,  therefore, 
its  prosecutions  could  not  be  taken  as  a 
fair  measure  of  the  whole.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  admitted  that  a  disin- 
clination to  prosecute  did  exist,  and  while 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  to  some 
the  credit  of  acting  upon  conscientious 
feelings,  he  said  that  many  were  hypo- 
crites, and  that  they  made  their  con- 
Sciences  a  stalking-horse  to  cover  their 
real  motives*  which  were  to  save  the  ex- 
penses of  a  prosecution.  Now  this,  in- 
stead of  being  an  argument  against  the 
mitigation  of  punishment,  appeared  to  him 
to  constitute  of  itself  one  of  the  great  abuses 
of  the  present  system;  it  gave  people  an 
excuse  which  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
good  in  the  case  of  forgery,  but  which 
would  be  at  once  laughed  at  if  it  were 
put  forward  in  cases  of  arson  or  murder ; 
and  if  there  were  as  much  of  this  counter- 
feit coin  abroad  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man supposed  there  was,  it  was  a  proof 
that  much  sterling  Currency  must  exist, 
or  the  former  could  never  circulate.  But, 
suppose  they  got  a  prosecutor,  then  the 
case  went  before  the  Grand  Jury,  where 
bills,  though  supported  by  the  clearest 
evidence,  were  constantly  thrown  out.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Hobler 
said  this  repeatedly  occurred.    However, 


let  the  Grjnd  Jury  find  a  true  bill,  then 
it  went  down  to  Court  with  the  names  of 
reluctant  witnesses  on  its  back,  and  what 
reception  it  met  with  in  its  next  stage  he 
neea  hardly  remind  the  House.  By  the 
last  papers  connected  with  this  subject 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table,  it 
appeared  that  during  the  nine  years,  end- 
ing 1828,  there  had  been  708  persons 
committed  on  the  capital  charge  of  for- 
gery, and  that,  out  of  these,  nO  less  than 
334  had  got  off  before  the  Grand  Jury; 
while,  out  of  558  who  bad  been  com- 
mitted on  the  minor  charge,  not  capital, 
only  fifty-seven  had  got  off  before  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  learned  Solicitor  Gene* 
ral  told  them  that,  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  the  diminution  of 
the  chances  did  not  diminish  the  fear; 
but  allow  him  to  tell  the  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  the  chance  even  of  death  might 
be  reduced  so  low  that  the  fear  of  death 
would  have  very  little  weight.  Besides, 
men  saw  these  chances  differently;  for 
instance,  there  was  scarcely  a  gentleman 
in  Westminster-Hall  who  would  refuse  to 
go  out  as  a  judge  to  Bombay,  and  a  man 
who  could  not  muster  up  courage  enough 
to  fight  a  duel  would  forge  you  half  a 
dozen  acceptances  in  no  time.  Yet  the 
climate  of  Bombay  had  been  fatal  to  very 
many,  and  there  was  more  danger  in 
forging  than  in  fighting  duels.  But  the 
objection  to  the  law  was,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  that  it  could  not  be  executed. 
The  judges,  the  juries,  the  witnesses,  ay, 
and  even  the  Secretary  of  State,  too,  were 
against  it ;  for  whatever  ground  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  take  in  that 
House,  it  had  been  shown  that  only  one- 
ninth  of  the  persons  convicted  had  been 
executed.  And  yet  this  was  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  existing  law,  both  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  with  the 
learned  Solicitor  General.  The  latter  too 
thought  that  the  ignominy  of  the  punish- 
ment was  not  without  most  salutary 
effects;  but  when  the  drop  fell,  amidst 
cries  of  ••  shame"  and  "murder,"  all 
horror  of  the  crime,  all  dread  of  the 
punishment  was  lost  in  disgust  at  the 
exhibition.  To  show  to  what  extent  this 
sympathy  was  carried,  let  him  remind  the 
House  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy, 
the  case  which  was  so  often  quoted  against 
them,  a  petition,  praying  that  the  life  of 
that  man  might  be  spared,  was  signed  by 
no  less  than  8,000  persons.  Now  the 
case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy  was,  one  would 
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imagine,  the  strongest  possible.  The 
sympathy  that  it  excited  was,  therefore, 
the  more  remarkable  evidence  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  with  regard  to  capital 
punishments  for  forgery.  Whatever 
punishment  the  offences  of  Mr.  Faunt- 
feroy  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
deserved— ^some  might  think  he  deserved 
to  be  put  to  torture,  or  to  be  roasted  by  a 
alow  nre,  or  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  left  to  die  of  thirst) — yet  that  was  not 
the  way  in  which  legislators  ought  to 
look  at  crime.  The  opinion  of  the  people 
ought  to  regulate  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment. See  what  that  opinion  was,  and 
to  what  measures  it  carried  men.  Juries 
and  witnesses  constantly  acted  in  violation 
of  the  oath  they  had  taken.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  such  juries  and  such 
witnesses  were  not  guilty  of  a  great  moral 
offence;  but  was  he,  while  be  admitted 
this,  to  acquit  those  from  whom  the  offence 
came?  He  would  not  defend  this  con- 
duct in  juries,  but,  at  the  same  time,  far 
be  it  from  him  to  defend  the  constructors 
of  the  law.  If  juries  had  become  legisla- 
tors in  this  respect,  let  the  blame  of  so 
great  an  inconvenience  rest  on  the  heads 
of  Ministers,  who  had  forced  men  to 
choose  between  perjury  and  what  they 
considered  blood  guiltiness.  They  were 
teaching  the  people  to  look  to  juries  for 
that  laxity  which,  if  it  should  become 
common,  would  he  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  that  could  befall  the  country — a 
curse,  however,  which  they  could  not 
avert,  if  they  persisted  in  making  popular 
tribunals  administer  unpopular  laws.  The 
knowledge  and  the  extent  of  this  evil 
might  be  shortly  illustrated  by  an  occur- 
rence which  took  place  the  other  day. 
In  a  prosecution  of  this  nature,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  rose  and  intimated  to 
the  jury  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  of 
convicting  the  prisoners,  for,  though  it 
was  a  capital  offence,  yet  it  was  not  pro- 
bable the  men  would  be  hanged.  The 
'  counsel  on  the  other  side  said,  and  said 
very  properly,  that  his  learned  friend  had 
no  right  to  take  such  a  course  with  the 
jury.  This  occurrence  showed  the  state  to 
which  things  bad  arrived ;  the  feeling  of 
juries  on  these  subjects  were  notorious, 
as  indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  they,  answerable  to  no  one,  had  so 
frequently  proved  that  they  would  commit 
perjury  ana  become  legislators  themselves 
rather  than  do  the  bloody  drudgery  which 
those  who  alone  ought  to  legislate,  thought 


fit  to  put  upon  them  ?  Of  this  reeling  ft 
might  be  said,  as  the  old  chemists  said  of 
water,  that  it  is  incompressible;  they 
might  multiply  restraints  upon  restraints, 
but  still  it  would  have  vent,  it  wouM 
burst  through  every  crevice,  and  ooee  oat 
at  every  pore.  The  ancient  principle  of 
legislation,  which  experience  had  proved 
to  be  utterly  fallacious,  was,  that  the  more 
severe  the  law,  the  more  effective  it  would 
be.  By  acting  on  this  principle  they  had 
made  the  people  combine  to  cheat  the 
Custom-house,  and  they  were  now  making 
juries  combine  to  cheat  the  gallows.  The 
Commons  often  found  themselves  situated 
with  respect  to  the  Upper  House  as  they 
now  found  themselves  situated  with  respect 
to  their  Constituents.  They  passed  a  bill* 
and  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords,  where  amend- 
ments were  made  which  were  not  liked  by 
those  with  whom  the  bill  originated;  bat 
the  bill,  with  its  amendments  was  accept- 
ed, because  such  an  Act  was  preferable  to 
none  at  all,  or  such  an  alteration  better 
than  the  existing  law.  Let  them  pursue  the 
same  course  on  the  present  occasion  to- 
wards their  constituents,  whose  voice  was 
quite  as  powerful,  though  not  so  efficiently 
expressed,  as  the  voice  of  the  Lords. 
Their  constituents  had  sent  back  to  them 
the  law  which  had  been  passed  on  this 
subject;  they  had  now  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  re-considering  it,  and  he  did 
implore  the  House — not  on  considerations 
of  humanity,  but  as  they  valued  that 
commerce,  the  protection  of  which  they 
professed  to  have  so  much  at  heart— -to 
remove  from  the  Statute-books  those 
enactments  which  were  a  disgust  to  those 
who  did  well,  and  a  laughing-stock  to 
evil  doers. 

Mr.  Crippt  said,  that  he  perfectly  con* 
curred  with  those  who  looked  upon  this 
question  as  one  stripped  of  all  party  and 
political  considerations.  For  his  own 
part  he  considered  it  purely  on  its  own 
merits.  He  had  presented  three  petitions 
from  his  constituents  against  the  bill  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary ;  but  he  had  told 
his  constituents  that  his  own  opinion  did 
not  coincide  with  theirs.  In  opposing 
the  views  of  his  constituents  be  knew 
that  he  ran  a  very  great  risk,  and  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  but  he  thought  that  all 
who  knew  him  would  acquit  htm  of  giving 
his  vote  on  this  occasion  because  he  wish- 
ed to  support  the  Government.  He  gave 
his  word  and  honour  that  he  did  not  vote 
for  the  Bill  because  be  wished  to  support 
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Ministers,  but  really  and  honestly  because 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  retain  this 
punishment.  He  had  examined  the  right 
non.  Home  Secretary's  Bill,  and  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Knaresborough's  Clause, 
with  his  best  attention,  and  the  result  at 
which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  Bill  suffi- 
ciently discriminated  between  those  cases 
to  which  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
should  or  should  not  apply,  and  that  the 
clause  provided  no  valid  substitute  for  the 
punishment  of  death  in  the  more  aggra- 
vated cases  of  forgery.  He  therefore 
should  vote  for  the  Bill,  which  Indeed  he 
thought  more  decidedly  based  on  princi- 
ples of  clemency  than  the  proposition  for 
commuting  the  punishment  of  death  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  with  a  pre- 
vious long  solitary  confinement. 

Sir  C.  Wetkerell  was  one  of  those  who 
meant  to  vote  for  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary's  Bill,  and  he  should  do  so  with- 
out any  fear  of  the  imputation  of  being 
enrolled  among  those  who,  it  had  been 
said,  were  biassed  in  their  votes  by  the 
political  influence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. Such  an  imputation  was  most 
unfounded,  he  would  say,  when  the  con- 
scientious characters  of  many  of  those 
who  had  voted  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
probably  would  vote  that  evening  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  was  taken  into 
consideration.  That  bill  was  in  the  spirit 
of  moderate  reform,  which  characterised 
the  several  improvements  in  our  laws,  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary  had 
been  the  official  instrument,  and  as  such 
was  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  hon. 
Member  who  had  voted  for  those  improve- 
ments. He  was  aware  that  many  of  those 
who  were  most  eager  to  see  his  right  hon. 
friend's  clause  adopted  professed  to  set 
little  value  on  the  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  of  justice 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  F. 
Buxton),  for  example,  seemed  to  consider 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
small-beer  reform,  and  that  nothing  had 
been  done  since  the  punishment  of  death 
was  indictable  for  other  crimes  than  mur- 
der, for  such,  in  fact,  would  be  the  effect 
of  his  right  hon.  friend's  clause,  if  adopt- 
ed. Now  this  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  consi- 
deration. He  knew  that  many,  he  was 
free  to  admit,  conscientious,  theoretical 
sentimentalists,  had  maintained  that  be- 


cause in  Revelation  punishment  of  death 
was  not  declared  against  any  crime  but 
murder,  that  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
moral, illegal,  and  irreligious,  to  inflict  it 
for  robbery,  or  any  modification  of  the 
crime  of  property-spoliation.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  opinion  of  Paley,  or 
Kippis,  or  Blackstone,  or  any  other  high 
authority  in  the  ethics  of  jurisprudence. 
They  maintained,  in  his  mind  soundly, 
that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  death 
was  not  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  punishment  of  any  crime  except 
murder,  that  therefore  its  being  extended 
in  the  progress  of  society  to  other 
offences  was  not  consonant  nor  con- 
gruous with  the  divine  law.  For  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  following  up 
the  theoretical  principles  of  the  class  of 
sentimentalists  to  their  legitimate  and 
logically  consistent  extent,  unless  to  dis- 
arm Government  of  its  powers,  by  doing 
away  with  all  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  criminal  law?  ["No."]  He 
said  yes;  for  did  not  the  class  to 
which  he  had  alluded  not  only  maintain 
that  punishment  by  death  was  immoral, 
illegal,  and  irreligious,  but  also  maintain, 
and,  what  was  more,  acted  upon,  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  litigation  was  unrighteous  ? 
["  No,  no,"  from  Dr.  Lushing  ton.]  He 
repeated,  nothwithstanding  the  civilian 
"  no"  which  had  reached  his  ear,  that  the 
class  of  sentimentalists  to  which  he  had 
referred,  did  maintain  and  act  upon  these 
principles,  and  therefore  could  not,  in 
consistency,  be  content  till  there  ceased 
to  be  any  punishment  at  all.  When  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  civilian  see  a  Quaker  a 
su  itor  in  Doctors'  Commons,  or  in  any  Courts 
of  Common  Law  ?  But,  to  return  to  his 
right  hon.  friend's  clause.  He  felt  in  re- 
lation to  that  clause  precisely  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington  had  on  a  former 
occasion  described  himself  to  feel — that 
is,  he  would  willingly  support  its  adoption, 
were  it  first  made  clear  to  him  that  it  pro- 
vided a  bona  fide  substitute  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  death.  But  it  did  no  such 
thing;  and  while  it  went  to  take  away 
every  existing  scheme  of  vengeance  which 
the  present  law  sanctioned,  it  provided  no 
substitute  in  its  stead.  What  did  the 
clause  propose  ?  Why,  that  the  crime  of 
forgery  should  be  punished  —  instead  of 
by  hanging  in  any  case — either  by  four- 
teen years'  solitary  confinement,  or  by 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  or  by  both, 
according  to  circumstances.      With  re* 
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gpect  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  it 
appeared  to  bim  a  sufficient  answer  to 
repeat  what  had  been  said  on  a  former  oc- 
casion.    It  was  no  punishment  at  all  in 
cases  of   large  forgery  spoliations,    for 
what  was  there  to  prevent  the  convict 
criminal    from  carry   out  with  him  the 
money  in  gold  which  he  bad  defrauded 
some  person  of,  and  thus  rendering  pu- 
nishment by  transportation  a  perfect  moc- 
kery of  legal  revenge  ?    Then  with  respect 
to  the  fourteen  years'  solitary  confinement 
proposition,  he  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther public  feeling,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  as  being  scared  by  the  specta- 
cle of  executions  for  forgery,  would  not 
be  still  more  scared  by  the  sight  of  the 
misery  of  the  slow,  tedious,  wearing,  ener- 
gy-consuming,   punishment    of    solitary 
confinement  ?     Would  it  not  be,  in  fact, 
generally  felt  that  that  species  of  punish- 
ment was  actually  more  severe  than  the 
punishment  of  death  ?     He  maintained  it 
was,  and  that  the  existing  law  was  far 
more  merciful  in  its  tendency  than  such  a 
proposition.      Then  with   respect  to  the 
third  remedy  of  his  right  hon.  friend — the 
transportation  after  solitary  confinement 
— all  he  should  say  was,  that  every  ob- 
jection to  either  punishment  singly,  applied 
a  fortiori  to  their  union.     What  would 
be  its  effect  ?    Why,  justly  to  make  for- 
gery-criminals the  objects  of  public  pity 
much  more  than  their  execution  at  pre- 
sent.   Was  a  criminal,  after  his  fourteen 
years'  solitary    confinement,    with    hard 
tread-mill  labour,  by  which  it  might  be 
thought  he  had  expiated  his  offence,  had 
in  fact  become  an  emeritus  of  his  prison, 
and  therefore  unrestrained  by  its  regula- 
tions, was  he  to  be  debarred  from  leaving 
that  prison,  and  told  "  now  your  fourteen 
years'  transportation  commences  ?"    That 
would  indeed  be  a  pretty  postscript  to  the 
long  letter  of  objurgation  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  first  to  send  to 
the  criminal.   Punishment  of  death  would 
be  much  more  humane  treatment.     He 
knew  that  the  opinion  that  punishment 
by  death    was    as  impolitic    as    it  was 
cruel,  in  offences  against  property,  was 
daily  making  way,  was  creeping  over  the 
face  of  public  opinion.    Still  he  was  not 
a  convert  to  it,  and  yet  he  would  venture 
to  say,  though  not  a  Quaker,  that  he  felt 
as  warmly  and  as  deeply  for  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-creatures  as  any  theoretical 
sentimentalist  of  them  all.    But  his  was 
no  bastard  inconsistent  sympathy;  he  was 
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for  no  pseudo- morality — no  small-beer 
relaxation  of  the  sternness  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  He  should  like  to  know 
from  some  of  the  sentimental  theorists 
how  they  reconciled  the  consistency  of 
abolishing  punishment  of  death  in  cases 
of  forgery,  with  their  keeping  it  in  force 
for  highway-robbery  or  spoliation  of  pro- 
perty ?  Surely,  if  it  was  objectionable  in 
the  one  instance,  it  was  at  least  equally 
so  in  the  other  case.  If  they  believed 
their  principle  to  be  good,  they  should,  in 
consistency,  extend  it  to  all  offences 
against  property  besides  forgery.  In- 
deed, he  thought  forgery,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  be  a  much  more  aggravated 
crime  than  the  majority  of  robbery  cases 
that  called  down  the  severity  of  the  law ; 
for  the  former  was  a  deliberate,  methodi- 
cal, concerted  violation  of  law,  by  persons 
generally  of  education  and  less  pressed  by 
want  of  the  necessities  of  nature,  while  the 
latter  were  too  often  the  pro  re  natu  off- 
spring of  want  or  drunkenness,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  associates.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  proceeded  to  argue,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Calne, 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  forgery- 
criminals— one  in  which  there  was  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  one  in  which  there 
was  no  such  breach  —  between  whom 
the  Bill  before  the  House  drew  a  very 
proper  line  of  distinction.  The  hon. 
Member  had  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Fauntleroy,  and  had  admitted  that  not 
only  it  was  not  too  severely  punished,  but 
that  ingenuity  might, he  thought,  have  been 
exercised  in  devising  some  fitting  torture 
for  that  black  criminal.  Now,  was  it  not 
strangely  inconsistent  in  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  make  such  an  admission,  and  yet 
contend  that  the  clause  should  be  adopted 
without  any  qualifying  exception  ?  How 
was  he  to  provide  punishment  for  other 
Fauntleroys  ?  How  could  such  an  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  the  clause  be 
reconciled  with  the  required  practical  con* 
gruity  and  practical  symmetry,  and  even 
the  theoretical  homogeneity,  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  H.  Gurney  should  vote  for  the 
Amendment.  If  that  were  lost,  and  the 
punishment  of  death  retained,  he  hoped 
some  distinction  would  be  made  be- 
tween those  great  forgeries  which  shook  the 
very  foundation  of  property,  and  those 
minor  forgeries  that  were  mere  pecuniary 
frauds.  The  former  might  be  punished  with 
death ;  the  latter,  the  people  never  would 
prosecute. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would 
at  once  approach  that  point  which,  after 
all,    was    the    main    argument    for    the 
remission   of   the    punishment  of  death 
in   cases    of    forgery  namely,    that    the 
law,  as  it  now  existed,  afforded  no  pro- 
tection to    property ;    but   that  if   they 
remitted    the    punishment    of   death    in 
such  cases,  a  new  protection  to  property 
would  be  thereby  created.     If  this  posi- 
tion were  established  by  sound  argument, 
it  would  unquestionably  have  more  force 
with  him  than  all  the  declamation  which 
he  had  heard  on  this  subject,  during  the 
present  as  well  as  on  a  former  evening. 
But  he  would  ask,  if  the  punishment  of 
death   did  not  deter  from   the  crime  of 
forgery,   why   did    the    right   hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman  admit  the  propriety  of 
retaining  that  punishment  in  one  particu- 
lar case,  that  of  forging  a  will  I    If  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  really 
thought  that,  by  remitting  the  punishment 
of  death,  he  gave  additional  security  to 
property,  why  did  he  retain  that  punish- 
ment in  this  instance?     The  right  hon. 
and    learned    Gentleman    said,  that    he 
would  not,  to-night,  go  so  far  as  he  had 
formerly  done ;  and  then,  with  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  great  inconsistency, 
he  proposed  that  the  punishment  of  death 
for   forgery    should  be   abolished  in   all 
cases  except  where  the  forgery  of  a  will 
took  place.     The  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth stated,  that  he  would  not  support 
the    proposition   of  the  right  hon.    and 
learned   Gentleman  on  any   religious  or 
conscientious    scruple    which    he    might 
himself  entertain,  but  that  he  would  defend 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  anew  security 
and    protection   to   property.      Now,   he 
would   again    state   that  which  he    had 
stated  the  other  night,  that  it  would,  in  his 
opinion,  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect. 
If  he  were  to  look  confidently  forward  to 
his  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  could  assure  those  who 
advocated  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
and    learned    Gentleman,    that    nothing 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to 
agree  to  a  commutation  of  punishment,  if 
he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 
It   would  unquestionably  free  him   from 
many  very  painful  applications.     In   ar- 
guing this  question,  he  relied  entirely  on 
facts  connected  with  the  mercantile  con- 
cerns of  this  city,  and  to  these  facts  the 
House,  in    his  opinion,  ought  to  attach 


very  great  weight.  He  particularly 
lected  the  case  of  the  London  bankers, 
and  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He,  howerer, 
formerly  declared,  and  he  now  repeated, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  this  punish- 
ment merely  on  account  of  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  London  bankers  or  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  because  he  felt  that 
the  general  interests  of  the  public  were 
deeply  concerned.  In  treating  this  ques- 
tion formerly,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  London  bankers;  and  he 
had  first  stated  the  immense  extent  of  their 
business.  He  had  shown  that  thirty-six 
banking  establishments  (forming  the 
Bankers'  Committee  for  prosecuting  for* 
geries)  had,  in  the  course  of  three  days, 
in  the  month  of  May,  transacted  business 
to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  That  fact, 
which  he  then  stated,  and  which  appeared 
at  the  time  to  have  astonished  some  Gen- 
tlemen, he  now  confidently  repeated.  He 
had  also  stated  to  the  House,  that  four 
private  banking-houses  in  London  had,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  transacted  business 
to  the  amount  of  500,000,000/.  But 
then  he  was  told  that,  as  all  the  drafts 
and  Bills  of  Exchange  must  go  through 
the  Clearing-house,  an  effectual  security 
against  forgery  was  thus  created.  There- 
fore, the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man argued  that  they  ought  to  deduct 
from  the  securities  which  were  liable  to 
forgery,  that  they  ought  to  deduct  from 
the  general  account,  all  notes  and  draughts 
which  went  through  the  Clearing-house. 
Now,  he  differed  entirely  from  those  who 
advanced  this  as  a  valid  argument.  He 
would  contend  that  the  Clearing-house 
was  not  an  effectual  security  against 
forgery.  He  would  contend  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
not  himself  was  mistaken  as  to  facts.  He 
said  that  the  banker  was  not  called  on  to 
pay  on  the  day  when  the  instrument  was 
presented,  and  that  therefore  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  authentici- 
ty. But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  fact 
was,  and  he  knew  it,  that  forgeries  had 
on  many  occasions  passed  the  Clearing- 
house. A  recent  forgery  for  500/.  on 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  did  actually  '  pass 
through  the  Clearing-house.  When  a 
London  banker  received  a  bill,  he  had, 
no  doubt,  a  day  to  ascertain  its  correct- 
ness; but  the  fact  was,  that  such  skill 
was  evinced  in  the  perpetration  of  for- 
gery, that  the  fraud  could  not  in  many 
oases  be  discovered  without  a  perpetual 
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reference  to  the  party  named  in  the  instru- 
ment. Why,  it  was  bat  the  other  day 
that  a  woman  brought  forward  documents 
signed,  as  it  appeared,  by  Mr.  Dunning, 
Lord  Chatham,  and  he  knew  not  by  whom 
else.  Now,  he  had  no  doubt  that  those 
signatures,  though  well  executed,  were  not 
real;  and  if  signatures  were  artfully 
traced,  as  he  believed  those  to  have  been, 
how,  except  by  personal  reference,  could 
the  forgeiy  be  detected?  Therefore  he 
would  say,  that  the  argument  founded  on 
the  Clearing-house  was  not  worth  any 
thing;  but  that  the  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  did  deter  from  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime  was  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  though  business  had 
been  transacted,  in  three  days,  at  the 
counters  of  the  banking  establishments, 
to  which  be  had  referred,  to  the  amount 
of  4,795,000/.,  there  were,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  but  four  forgeries 
committed  on  them,  and  the  amount  was 
only  400/.  With  respect  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  an  immense  amount  of 
business  was  necessarily  transacted,  they 
had  only  instituted  three  prosecutions  for 
forgery  in  the  last  Assizes,  and  in  the 
present  there  was  not  one  name  recorded, 
in  England  or  Wales,  for  forgery  on  that 
establishment*  The  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  an  unflinching  prosecutor, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  the  prosecu- 
tion would  serve  its  interest ;  but  that  it 
was  always  guided  by  its  legal  advisers, 
who  never  urged  a  prosecution,  except 
where  conviction  was  sure  to  follow,  and 
that,  therefore,  many  cases  of  forgery 
might  occur,  which,  being  abandoned, 
were  unknown  to  the  public.  Now,  he 
had  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  * 
return,  specifying  the  entire  extent  of 
forgeries  of  which  that  body  had  received 
notice  during  the  years  1827,  1828,  and 
1829.  He  did  not  call  for  a  mere  return 
of  forgeries  that  were  prosecuted,  but  for 
a  full  return  of  the  forgeries  attempted  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  whether  they  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
In  1827  the  total  amount  of  forgeries  on 
the  Bank  of  England  was  2,107/. ;  in 
1828,  the  total  amount,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  was  197/. ;  in  1829,  a  Magistrate 
of  the  county  of  York  forged  three  powers 
of  attorney  to  the  amount  of  6,500/. ;  he, 
however,  not  placing  much  confidence  in 
the  unwillingness  of  juries  to  convict, 
Mk  Ike  country  the  moment  he  had  re- 


ceived the  money :  but  exclusive  of  that 
particular  forgery,  the  sum  of  which  it 
was  attempted  to  defraud  the  Bank  of 
England  by  false  instruments,  in  1829, 
amounted  only  to  378/.  Could  it,  he 
would  ask,  be  argued,  after  this  was  made 
known,  that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
afforded  no  protection  to  property  ?  The 
hon.  member  for  Calne  argued,  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  being  a  rigorous  and 
inexorable  prosecutor,  thereby  secured 
its  own  property.  But  if  Grand  Juries 
were  so  very  unwilling  to  find  true  bills  in 
these  cases,  and  if  Petty  Juries  were  so 
anxious  not  to  convict,  as  the  House  bad 
been  told,  how  came  it  that  the  Bank  of 
England  commanded  this  protection  for 
its  property?  The  two  arguments  were 
completely  opposed  to  each  other. 
After  all  he  had  heard,  his  conscientious 
conviction  was,  that  they  would  not  be 
promoting  the  protection  of  property,  or 
the  cause  of  public  morality,  by  substitut- 
ing the  punishment  of  transportation  for 
the  punishment  of  death.  One  punish- 
ment was  privately  mentioned  to  him  as 
very  proper  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  forgery.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
culprit  should  be  branded,  and  thus  held 
up  to  public  disgrace.  This,  however, 
had  been  formerly  tried,  with  reference  to 
other  offences,  and  it  had  failed.  In 
1669,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  perpetra- 
tors of  burglary  and  larceny  were  directed 
to  be  punished  by  branding  them  on  the 
face  and  hand;  but  six  or  seven  years 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  Act 
was  repealed,  on  the  express  ground  that 
the  offenders  who  were  thus  driven  from 
I  society,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree 
!  reformed,  became  more  desperate;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  any  very  severe 
secondary  punishment,  if  substituted  for 
death,  would  speedily  be  abolished.  The 
French,  he  knew,  had  secondary  punish- 
ments ;  but  he  was  convinced,  that  if  an 
individual  here  were  to  be  condemned,  as 
many  were  in  France,  to  work  for  ten 
years  on  the  public  roads,  dragging  a 
cannon-ball  at  his  feet,  the  Quakers,  or 
the  sentimentalists,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  called  them,  would  shudder  at 
such  a  punishment,  and  would  feel  just  as 
much  reluctance  to  prosecute  for  the 
crime  of  forgery  as  they  did  at  present 
on  account  of  the  infliction  of  death. 
Much  had  been  said  about  France;  but 
he  must  observe,  that  the  punishment  of 
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death  for  forgery  was  not  abolished  in 
that  country.  The  forgery  of  transfers  of 
stock,  or  of  any  documents  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  government,  was  still  sub- 
ject to  the  punishment  of  death.  Se- 
condary punishments,  though  recognized 
by  the  law,  were  not  at  all  popular  there. 
The  punishment  of  the  carcan,  for  in- 
stance, was  denounced  as  cruel  and  de- 
grading. In  taking  the  course  which  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  he  was 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  the  repression  of 
crime.  If  the  House  thought  differently 
from  him,  he  must  bow  to  its  decision  ; 
but,  under  all  circumstances,  he  would 
act  steadily  upon  the  feelings  and  princi- 
ples which  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject  had  created. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
and  address  the  House  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. With  that  vi$w  he  would  throw 
away  the  shell  and  husk  of  the  argument, 
and  come  at  once  to  the  kernel.  He  would 
strictly  confine  himself  to  what  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  state  to  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  and  the  House  the  reasons  why, 
unmoved  by  his  argument  and  uncon- 
vinced by  his  inquiry  into  facts,  he  meant 
to  support  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  argued,  that  great  inconsistency 
was  manifested  by  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  because  he  had  asserted 
that  the  punishment  of  death  afforded  no 
securityagainstthe  commission  of  crime,and 
especially  against  the  perpetration  of  for- 
gery, and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  declaration, 
he  was  willing  to  continue  that  punish- 
ment where  the  forgery  of  a  will  took 
place  :  but  did  not  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary hear  the  grounds  on  which  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  placed  that  ex- 
ception ?  If  he  did,  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary must  have  seen  that  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent. His  right  hon.  and  learned  friend 
distinctly  said — "  I  yield  this  point — I 
concede  it — I  am  driven  to  it.  My  own 
opinion,  and  my  own  principle,  I  wish  to 
carry  to  the  utmost  extent;  but  out  of 
respect  to  others,  from  whom,  however,  I 
differ,  I  am  willing  to  retain  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  this  particular  case." 
But  looking  at  the  matter  in  another 
point  of  view,  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
he  conduct  of  his  right  hon,  and  learned 


friend  was  not  so  inconsistent  as  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  seemed  to  suppose ;  be- 
cause he  believed  that  so  much  art,  so 
much  cunning,  so  much  preparation,  was 
necessary  in  completing  the  forgery  of  a 
will,  that  individuals  in  general  looked 
upon  that  crime  with  very  different  feel- 
ings from  those  with  which  they  viewed 
the  forgery  of  a  promissory  note  or  of 
a  draft  for  41.  10s.  With  respect  to 
the  right  hon.  Secretary's  statement  as  to 
the  business  of  the  London  bankers,  nei- 
ther his  facts  nor  his  arguments  supported 
the  case  which  he  wished  to  defend.  He 
had  told  the  House  that  these  bankers 
transacted  business,  in  the  course  of  three 
days,  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  in 
the  Clearing-house,  and  5,000,000/.  at  the 
counter.  Now,  this  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  gentleman  an  immense  idea  of  the 
transactions  which  were  going  on  every 
day  they  lived  in  this  great  capital ;  but 
when  they  came  to  look  to  the  bearings 
of  the  case,  they  would  find  that  the  pun* 
ishment  of  death  did  not  afford  security 
to  those  multifarious  transfers  of  property. 
He  would  pledge  himself  to  show,  that  all 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  advanced 
on  this  point  was  foreign  to  the  question. 
The  righthon.  Secretaryhad  argued,  that  the 
Clearing-house  afforded  no  security  against 
forgery.  On  this  point  he  was  decidedly 
at  issue  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
and  he  was  sure  that  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  banking 
transactions,  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  Clearing-house  afforded  very  consider- 
able security.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  the  fact  of  certain  forged  checks 
having  successfully  passed  through  the 
Clearing-house ;  but  surely  when  it  was 
considered  to  what  an  enormous  extent 
pecuniary  transactions  were  carried  on; 
when  the  House  reflected  what  traffic 
in  such  a  great  trading  capital  as  Lon- 
don really  was,  it  could  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  one  or  two  forged 
checks  should  possibly  have  passsed 
through  it  and  escaped  detection.  The 
forgery  in  the  case  of  Rothschild,  where 
by  the  rarest  casualty  the  party  had  got  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchange,  owed  its  success 
to  the  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
combination  of  accidents  imaginable.  He 
should  now  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House 
of  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  founded  his  present  mea- 
sure with  its  provisions  as  it.  now  stood* 
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He  was  stated  to  have  conferred  with  a 
committee  of  London  bankers,  who  were 
associated  for  mutual  protection  against 
forgery  or  their  respective  establishments, 
some  of  whom  came  to  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary in  the  greatest  possible  trepidation 
and  alarm,  so  soon  as  they  understood  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  remit  capital  punish- 
ments altogether.  Their  earnest  repre- 
sentations that  they  should  be  left  destitute 
of  all  protection  whatever,  if  he  persevered 
in  his  resolution,  it  was  supposed  had 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  original  de- 
termination, if  such  he  had  ever  formed  ; 
and  their  alarm  most  assuredly  was  one  of 
the  principal  motives  which  had  incited  him 
to  adhere  to  his  present  imperfect  measure. 
Thus,  if  he  might  use  such  an  expression, 
there  was  at  least  a  fact  in  the  cause.  But 
what  if  it  should  appear  that  two  of  those 
very  gentlemen  who  were  so  sadly  fright- 
ened at  the  probable  total  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  had  themselves  fur- 
nished a  marvellous  instance  of  the  im- 
policy and  inefficacy  of  a  mere  speculative 
theoretical  "  paper  denouncement,"  as  it 
was  most  properly  called,  within  a  few 
months, — or  he  might  rather  say,  weeks — 
from  the  hour  at  which  he  was  speak- 
ing !  What  if  it  had  so  happened,  that 
those  who  had  so  unintermittingly  besieged 
the  Home  Office  had  been  forged  on  them- 
selves,— had  had  evidence  amply  sufficient 
for  conviction  in  their  power,— had  had 
the  detected  forger  within  their  very  grasp — 
and  had,  notwithstanding,  suffered  him  to 
escape  altogether  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  the  capital  remedy  !  Here  was  a  notable 
example  in  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the 
best  security  to  the  property  of  the  banker, 
in  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  was  the 
absence  of  capital  punishment,  and  he 
mentioned  it  the  rather  because  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  thought  facts  were  to  be 
preferred  to  mere  declamation.  The  in- 
formation was  communicated  to  him,  not 
indeed  on  the  authority  of  the  parties 
themselves,  but  had  been  attested  by  those 
whose  knowledge  of  what  they  stated  was 
to  his  mind  as  satisfactorily  established. 
Here  was  a  committee  sitting  for  self- 
protection  against  fraud,  whose  experience 
was  quoted  as  unfavourable  to  the  removal 
of  capital  punishment ;  but  he  would  ask, 
did  the  opinion  of  their  chairman  himself 
correspond  with  what  they  had  heard  of 
the  committee  ?  What  was  the  language 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Tewkesbury  ? 
(Mr*  Martin).    He  was  a  practical  man,  a 


man  of  business  and  experience  ;  no  sen- 
timentalist, no  "  Quaker," — for  that  was 
the  term  by  which  all  the  advocates  for 
the  abolition  of  an  impolitic  severity  were 
sneeringly  designated.  What  was  his 
declared  opinion  as  the  representative  of 
that  committee  in  the  House?  Why,  he 
avowed  there,  not  in  the  Home  Office,  that 
he  had  been  brought  to  view  the  subject 
in  the  same  light  with  themselves — that 
his  opinion  had  undergone  a  change, — 
that  he  was  unfavourable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  this  punishment  in  any  case  of 
forgery  whatever.  This,  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  ought  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  the  whole  argument.  They  had  first, 
the  actual  practice  of  two  out  of  four  of 
the  committee  who  were  seized  with  such 
a  panic  when  the  reform  began  to  be 
mooted ;  they  had,  secondly,  the  personal 
authority  of  their  chairman  himself;  and 
thirdly,  not  less  than  four  committee-men 
had  attached  their  signatures  to  a  petition 
in  conformity  with  the  same  opinion  which 
had  been  already  presented  to  the  House. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  country  bankers, 
who  were  all  apparently  very  much  ex- 
posed to  forgery,  as  they  were  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  small  bills  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  business,  had  not 
the  whole  body  called  on  the  House,  as 
with  a  single  voice,  urging  the  expediency 
of  such  a  change  as  he  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  would  have  proposed  ? 
His  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  General, 
had  animadverted  on  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  the  sentimental  reformers,  who 
pressed  Government  to  carry  the  contem- 
plated change  of  policy  to  its  full  extent, 
professing  to  believe  that  the  petition  had 
been  got  up  by  Quakers;  but  this  notion, 
he  could  assure  him,  was  widely  remote 
from  the  truth.  It  was  not  got  up  by  that 
most  amiable,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
body,  nor  was  it  signed  by  them ;  but  he 
was  far  from  denying  that  they  had  very 
much  interested  themselves  in  the  success 
of  a  cause  which  it  was  creditable  to  their 
humanity  to  have  embraced.  He  should 
feel  proud  to  be  the  first  on  all  occasions 
to  render  homage  to  their  practical  know- 
ledge of  business,  their  disinterested  phi- 
lanthropy, and  untameable  perseverance ; 
and  he  cheerfully  confessed,  if  they  would 
permit  him  to  adopt  a  phrase  generally 
employed  in  connexion  with  military  glory, 
— a  paltry  criminal  glory  which  they  de- 
servedly despised — he  cheerfully  confessed , 
he  repeated,  that  they  had  now  added  a 
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new  wreath  to  the  garland  of  honour  to 
which  their  exertions  against  African  and 
West-Indian  slavery  had  so  justly  entitled 
them.  On  this  occasion,  however,  they 
had  merely  been  active  in  putting  the 
question  in  a  fair  point  of  view  before  the 
country  bankers,  whom  they  had  solicited 
to  record  their  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such 
importance  and  interest  to  themselves. 
This  was  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Quakers,  and  it  was  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  that  body  would  have  refused,  one 
and  all,  to  interest  themselves  further  in 
the  matter,  or  sign  a  single  name  to  a 

Eetition  to  that  House,  had  the  country 
ankers,  to  whom  they  applied,  thought 
proper  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 
The  results,  however,  proved  to  be  directly 
the  reverse,  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  bank- 
ing community  soon  participated  in  their 
views  and  seconded  their  efforts.  Was  a 
banker,  he  put  it  to  the  House,  the  man 
who  would  be  the  least  likely  to  attach 
importance  to  his  signature  ?  Would  he 
be  readily  induced  to  append  it  to  a  docu- 
ment to  which  he  was  desired  to  affix  it, 
by  being  merely  told,  "  here  is  a  petition 
that  only  relates  to  banks,  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  cheques,  drafts,  for- 
gery, and  such  matters,  in  which  you  can 
have  but  little  interest ;  put  your  name  to 
it?"  Was  it  necessary  to  say  that  be 
assuredly  would  not  ?  Yet  had  733  bank- 
ers been  induced  to  petition  the  House  for 
a  total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  in  cases  of  forgery.  Besides,  he 
was  perfectly  warranted  in  assuming  that 
these  signatures  represented  the  whole 
body,  as  he  might  remind  the  House  that 
not  even  one  had  been  presented  on  the 
other  side.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
number  of  offences  against  the  Bank  of 
England  had  diminished  ;  but  in  order  to 
establish  this  assertion  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  had 
been  made  out,  for  an  apparent  diminution 
could  be  very  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
late  extinction  of  the  H.  notes.  Neither 
had  the  Solicitor  General  forgotten  to 
recommend  that  they  should  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death  still  to  remain,  seeing 
that  they  could  at  present  rejoice  in  a 
humane  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, who  bore  his  faculties  meekly,  and 
a  Government  which  would  never  be  likely 
to  abuse  the  power  with  which  it  was  in- 
trusted, or  to  enforce  a  rigorous  sentence 
to  the  uttermost.  This  argument  he  be- 
lieved bad  been  also  hinted  by  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  opposite;  but  so  egregious 
and  monstrous  a  doctrine  it  had  never 
been  his  fortune  to  hear  in  that  House 
before,  although  since  he  had  enjoyed  * 
seat  there,  many  extravagant  doctrines  had 
been  promulgated  in  his  hearing.  What ! 
were  they  to  be  told  that  they  should 
swerve  from  their  opinions  because  they 
might  have  confidence  in  the  then  existing 
Government?  Were  they  to  be  seriously 
told,  that  because  at  a  given  moment  they 
had  a  moderate  and  liberal  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  a  government  which  might  dis- 
charge its  functions  with  popularity,  they 
should  therefore,  forsooth,  confine  their 
legislation  to  those  accidents  of  the  hour, 
and  so  dismiss  all  concern  for  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  ?  For  that  matter,  Grod 
only  knew  whether  the  Administration  now 
at  the  head  of  affairs  would  be  in  existence 
for  a  long  period  or  a  short  one,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  divine ;  but  certain  he  was, 
that  a  more  preposterous  proposition  was 
never  uttered,  and  he  could  scarcely  credit 
his  ears  when  he  heard  the  astute  and 
sagacious  Solicitor  General  gravely  ad- 
dressing it  to  the  House.  Another  ami- 
|  ment  which  had  been  adduced  was,  tnat 
I  the  narrow  Majority  on  a  recent  division 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  them  an 
assurance  that  the  punishment  of  death 
would  be  unfrequently  resorted  to.  In 
reference  to  this,  however,  he  should  make 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  practical  sug- 
gestions that  had  hitherto  occurred  to  him 
— one  which  he  wished  very  strongly  to 
urge  upon  their  attention.  They  had,  it 
appeared,  pronounced  an  opinion  by  a 
very  narrow  majority — merely  twelve  or 
thirteen,  in  a  full  House  —in  favour  of  the 
punishment  of  death.  He  did  not  desire 
to  say  any  thing  of  an  invidious  nature 
with  respect  to  that  division, — he  did  not 
intend  to  dwell  on  the  discrepancy  between 
the  professions  that  it  was  not  a  party  ques* 
tion,  that  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to 
vote  according  to  his  judgment, — and  the 
fact  that  all  those  who  held  office,  or  were 
otherwise  connected  with  Government,  or 
usually  voted  with  the  Treasury  Bench, 
had  all,  without  an  exception,  come  to  the 
same  opinion  on  the  subject.  No  doubt 
they  had  all  voted,  taking  a  sound,  calm, 
disinterested  view  of  a  great  constitutional 
question  of  criminal  jurisprudence;  no 
doubt  they  had  formed  liberal  and  states- 
manlike abstract  opinions,  which,  no 
doubt,  they  gave  in  free  will,  out  of  the 

plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  and  with  mindf 
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perfectly  unbiassed  by  prej  udice  or  passion ; 
but  so  it  was,  they  all,  by  a  mott  singular 
coincidence,  voted  the  same  way,  and 
voted  with  Government;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, there  was  only  a  majority  of 
twelve.  And  were  they  after  this  to  retain 
upon  the  penal  code  a  punishment  which 
had  been  so  branded  by  the  House  of 
Commons  after  an  anxious  eiamination 
and  deliberate  discussion  ?  If  the  law  as 
it  still  stood  had  little  weight  in  public 
estimation  before  then,  in  wrrat  light  was 
it  likely  to  be  looked  upon  henceforward  ? 
If  men  s  feelings  rebelled  against  it  before, 
would  not  their  opinions  and  prepossessions 
be  for  ever  rooted  and  confirmed  by  such 
a  division  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
Would  it  not  operate  practically  on  pro- 
secutors, on  witnesses,  on  jurors,— ay,  and 
on  judges  themselves'?  Not  six  months 
ago  had  a  Judge  declared  to  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  change  of  the  law  as 
it  respected  this  offence,  that,  sitting  as 
Judge,  be  could  not  help  revolting  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  a  man  for  execution  at  a 
time  when  Parliament  was  engaged  in  a 
deliberation,  the  result  of  which  might  be, 
that  his  blood  would  be  the  last  which 
should  ever  be  shed  for  the  crime  of  for- 
gery. With  so  many  reasons  to  induce 
them  to  abolish  this  punishment,  and  so 
little  to  encourage  them  to  retain  it,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
a  service  to  humanity,  and  expunge  it  for 
ever  from  their  Statute-book. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  explanation,  stated,  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  bankers 
to  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
alluded,  had  never  spoken  to  him  as  a 
body,  or  in  any  other  capacity  than  that 
of  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  he 
must  have  been  misinformed  if  he  under- 
stood that  either  of  the  individuals  in 
question  had  consented  to  forego  a  prose- 
cution from  motives  of  principle. 

Mr.  Brougham  repeated  that  the  fact 
which  he  had  mentioned  was  undeniable. 
The  parties  referred  to  had  detected  the 
forger,  had  ample  means  of  bringiog  home 
the  charge  in  their  power,  and  yet  had 
declined  to  prosecute.  He,  of  course,  could 
not  undertake  to  vouch  for  their  motives, 
further  than  as  they  might  be  interpreted 
by  their  actions. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  Clause 
abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  for 
Forgery  151 ;  Against  it  138 — Majority 
for  the  Clause  13, 


Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  brought  up  the 
clause. 

Sir  JR.  Peel  rose  and  said,  that  he 
bowed  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
House,  although  he  must  repeat,  that  his 
sentiments  remained  entirely  unchanged, 
and  he  believed  they  would  soon  have 
reason  to  repent  the  decision  to  which 
they  had  jtist  come.  As  the  Bill  had  taken 
this  turn,  he  now  relinquished  to  others 
the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and  bequeathed 
the  further  progress  of  the  measure  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member,  who  had, 
he  took  it  for  granted,  well  weighed  the 
terms  of  his  clause,  and  given  to  it  that 
deliberate  consideration  which  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  not  had  the  power  of  bestowing 
upon  it.  On  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  then,  devolved  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Amendment. 

The  clause  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed. 

Sir  /.  Mackintosh  (after  a  short  confer- 
ence with  Sir  R.  Peel)  then  said,  that  as 
he  understood  some  verbal  amendments 
were  intended  to  be  offered,  to  reconcile 
the  clause  with  the  contents  of  the  Bill,  he 
had  no  objection  that  the  further  proceed- 
ing should  stand  over  till  to-morrow,  on 
that  account  alone. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  should  not 
take  advantage  of  any  thing  like  a  thin 
House  to-morrow  to  rescind  the  vote  of 
that  night 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  wish  to 
delay  the  measure,  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  how  the  amend- 
ments would  agree  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Bill. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  would  undertake 
to  say,  that  not  thirty  of  the  Majority 
knew  what  would  be  the  operation  of  the 
clause. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  not  silent  from 
want  of  a  good  answer  to  give  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  would  say  nothing  from 
a  much  better  motive. 

List  of  the  Majority,  and  also  of  the 
Minority. 

MAJORITY. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bt. 
Anson,  Sir  George 
Baring,  Sir  F.,  Bart. 
Baring,  Francis 
Batley,  Charles  II. 
Barclay,  Charles 
Barclay,  David 
Bell,  Matthew 
Jtenett,  John 


Bentinck,  Lord  Geo. 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Blake,  Sir  F.,  Bart. 
Browne,  James 
Bramston,  Tbos.  G. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Brougham,  James 
Brownlow,  Charles 
Buck,  Lewis  W, 
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Boiler,  Charles 
Calvert,  Nicolson 
Calthorpe,  Hon.  F.  G. 
Canning,  Rt.Hn.SirS. 
Callaghan,  Daniel 
Cavendish,  lion.  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Hon.C.  C. 
Cavendish,  Wm. 
Cave,  R.  Otway 
Carter,  John  B. 
Choi mel ey,  M.  J. 
Clifton,  Lord 
Ciive,  Edward  B. 
Corbett,  Panton 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Curteis,  Edward  J. 
Davies,  Col.  T.  H. 
Dawson,  Alexander 
Dickinson,  Wm. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  Thos.  S. 
Dundas,  Hon.  Thos. 
Dundas,  Hon.  G.  H. 
Dundas,  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Easthope,  John 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellison,  Cuthbert 
Evans,  De  Lacy 
Ewart,  Wm. 
Fazakerley,  John  N. 
Ferguson,  Robt.  C. 
Forbes,  John 
Fortescue,  Hon.  Geo. 
Foley,  John  H. 
French,  Arthur 
Frankland,  Robert 
Fyler,  Thos.  B. 
Graham,  Sir  James 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Grant,  Robert 
Grattan,  Henry 
G rattan,  James 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W.  B. 
Gurney,  Hudson 
Gye,  Frederick 
Hancock,  Richard 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Heneage,  Geo.  F. 
Horton,Rt.Hn.  R.W. 
Honywood,  Wm.  P. 
Huskisson,Rt.Hon.W. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Kekewich,  S.  T. 
Kemp,  Thos.  R. 
Kennedy,  Thos.  F. 
King,  Hon.  W.  (Cork) 
Knight,  Robert 
Labouchere,  Henry 
Latouche,  Robert 
Lascelles,  Hon.  Henry 
Lambert,  James  S. 
Lawley,  Fras. 
Lennard,  Thos.  B. 
Littleton,  Edward  J. 
Lott,  Harry  B. 


Lushington,  Dr. 
Macauley,  T.  B. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J, 
Mackinnon,  Charles 
Mackintosh,  Rt  Hon. 

Sir  J. 
Marryatt,  Joseph 
Marshall,  John 
Marshal),  Wm. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  John 
Maxwell,  Henry 
Milton,  Viscount 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Normanby,  Viscount 
Norton,  Gen.  C. 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Connell,  D. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Oxmantown,  Lord 
Pallmer,  C.  N. 
Palmer,  C.  Fysche 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Peachy,  Gen.  W. 
Pendarvis,Ed.W.W. 
Phillimore,  Dr. 
Philips,  Sir  G. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  F. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  W. 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Price,  Sir  Robert 
Protheroe,  Edward 
Rancliffe,  Lord 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rumbold,  Chas.  E. 
Robinson,  Sir  Geo. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Russel,  — . 
Russell,  Lord  W. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sanderson,  Richard 
Sadler,  M.  F. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 
Slaney,  Robert  A. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Hon.  Robert 
Smith,  Wm. 
Spence,  George 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  Hon.  E.G.  S. 
Talmash,  Hon.  F. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Trant,  Wm.  H. 
Tufton,  Hon.  Henry 
Tynte,  Chas.  K.  K. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.,  Bart. 
Ward,  John 
Wall,  C.  Baring 
Warburton,  Henry 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wilbraham,  George 
Wilson,  Sir  Robert 
Wood,  Alderman 


Wood,  John 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wynn,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Buxton,  Thos.  F. 
Rice,  Thos.  Spring 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Anson,  Hon.  Col. 
Attwood,  M. 
Birch,  Joseph 
Beaumont,  J.  W. 
Belgrave,  Earl 
Baillie,  Col.  h 
Calvert,  Charles 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Coke,  Thos.  W. 
Davenport,  E. 
Denison,  Wm.  J. 
Dundas,  Rt.  A. 
Eliis,Hon.G.J.W.A. 


Fergusson,  Sir  R.  C. 
Guest,  Josiah  J. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Howick,  Lord 
Ilobhouse,  J.  Cam 
Lumley,  John  S. 
Power,  Richard 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Rowley,  Sir  Wm. 
Sykes,  Dan. 
Stewart,  John 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tennyson,  Chas. 
Tavistock,  Marquis 
Wood,  Chas. 
Webb,  Col. 


MINORITY. 


Alexander,  James 
Antrobus,  Gibbs  C. 
Arbuthnot,Rt  Hon.C. 
Arkwright,  Richard 
Ashurst,  W.  H. 
Ashburnham,  Hon.  P. 
Astley,  Sir  Jacob 
Atkins,  Aid. 
Barne,  Col.  M. 
Bankes,  George 
Bankes,  William 
Bankes,  Henry 
Bastard,  Capt.  J. 
Bastard,  E.  P. 
Baker,  Edward 
Beckett,  Rt.Hon.Sir  J. 
Beresford,  Lt.  Col.  M. 
Bernard,  Col. 
Bingham,  Lord 
Bourne,  Rt.  Hon.  S. 
Boyle,  Hon.  John 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Brydges,  Sir  John 
Burrard,  Lieut.  Geo. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Calcraft,  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Carrington,  Sir  E. 
Calvert,  John 
Campbell,  Archibald 
Capel,  John 
Chaplin,  Col.  Thomas 
Chaplin,  Charles 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  Bt. 
Clive,  Henry 
Courtenay,  Rt.Hn.T. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H.  Bt. 
Corry,  Viscount 
Cockburn,  Right  Hon. 

SirG. 
Cooper,  B. 
Cripps,  Joseph 
Cradock,  Col. 
Darlington,  Lord 
Daly,  James 
Dawkins,  H. 


Doherty,  John 
Douglas,  W.  R.  K. 
Downes,  Lord 
Domville,  Sir  C. 
Drummond,  Home 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Du  Cane,  Peter 
East,  Sir  E.  H.  Bart. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Wilbraham 
Eliot,  Lord 
Estcourt,  T.  H.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fane,  Gen.  Sir  H. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  H. 
Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R. 
Fitzgerald, Rt.  Hon.M. 
Forrester,  Hon.  G.  C. 
Garlies,  Visct. 
Gilbert,  Davies  G. 
Goulburn,  Rt.  Hon.  II. 
Gordon,  John 
Grant,  Sir  Alex.  Bart. 
Greville,  Hon.  C. 
Greene,  Thomas  G. 
Hardinge,  Sir  Henry 
Hulse,  James 
Hart,  Gen.  G.  V. 
Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.C. 
Hill,  Sir  George 
Hoy,  James 
Holmes,  Wm. 
Hope,  Henry  J. 
Hutchinson,  J.  II.  (of 

Tipperary) 
Innis,  Sir  Hugh 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Bart. 
King,  Sir  J.  D.,  Bart. 
Knox,  Hon.  J.  II. 
Langs  ton,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F. 
Legge,  Hon.  A. 
Lindsay,  Col.  Jas. 
Lock,  James 
Lock,  John 
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Lowther,  Sir  J.  Bart. 
Lowther,  John  H. 
Lowther,  Viscount 
LoshingtOD,  Col. 
Lygon,  Hon.  Col. 
Martin,  Sir  T.  B. 
Malcolm,  Neill 
M'Kenzie,  Sir  Jas. 
M'Leod,  J.  N. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Moore,  Geo. 
Murray,  Rt.Hn.SirG. 
Neild,  M. 
O'Brien,  Lucius 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Penruddock,  J.  H. 
Pennant,  Geo.  H.  D. 
Prendergast,  M.  G. 
Pitt,  Joseph 
Planta,  Joseph 
Powell,  Alex. 
Rickford,  Wm. 
Rogers,  Ed. 
Ross,  Charles 
Scott,  Henry 
Seymour,  Horace 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  Vernon 
Smith,  J.  Abel 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  S. 
Sotheron,  Admiral 
Spottiswoode,  A. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Thompson,  Geo.  L. 
Tomes,  John 
Townshend,  Hon.  J. 
Tunno,  £.  R. 
Van  Homrigh,  P. 


Walrond,  Bethel 
Wetherell,SirC. 
White,  Heury 
Whitmore,  T. 
Wilson,  R.  F. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  Hon.  J.  S. 

TELLERS. 

Dawson,  G.  R. 
Sugden,  Sir  £.  B. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Arbuthnot,Rt.Hon.C. 
Bernard,  Thos. 
Bright,  Henry 
Belfast,  Lord 
Beresford,  Sir  J. 
Croker,Rt.Hn.J.W. 
C^orry,  Hon.  Henry 
Carmarthen,  Lord 
Cooke,  Sir  H.  F. 
Dundas,  Hon.  H. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  II. 
Gower,  Lord  L. 
Howard,  Hon.  H. 
Hay,  Lord  John ' 
Knox,  Hon.  T. 
Lowther,  Col. 
Osborne,  Lord  F. 
Pringle,  Sir  W.  II. 
Peel,  Col.  J. 
Phipps,  Hon.  Gen. 
Roberts,  W.  A. 
Rochfort,  Col.  G. 
Smith,  Christopher 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Trench,  Col. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  II.  Bt. 
Valletort,  Lord 
*  Williams,  Owen 
Wilson,  Col. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  8. 

Minims.]  The  Population  Bill  was  brought  up  from  the 
Commons. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Marquis  of  Downshibz,  lor 
the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coals,  from  the  Dis- 
tillers of  Belfast;  and  in  favour  of  Drainage  of  Bogs  Bill 
(Ireland),  from  the  Society  for  Improving  Ireland,  and 
certain  Noblemen  Landowners  and  others  in  Ireland.  By 
the  Marquis  of  Clbtkland,  from  the  Company  for 
Smelting  Lead  with  Coal,  for  an  additional  Duty  on 
Foreign  Lead.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lankdown,  from 
Parsons  resident  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  against  im- 
posing any  Duty  on  Tobacco  Grown  in  Ireland.  By  the 
Earl  of  Esazx,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Leominster, 
against  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery.  By  the 
Earl  of  Habiwood,  from  the  Vicar  of  St.  Helens,  in  the 
City  of  York,  to  amend  the  Tithe  Composition  BilL 

Witnesses  were  further  eiamlned  on  the  East  Retford  Bill. 

Employment  of  the  Poor  (Ire- 
land).] Viscount  Lorton:  My  Lords, 
in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  a  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Enniskillen), 
1  have  been  called  upon  to  present  to  your 
ixtfdihips  a  Petition  which  I  now  hold  in 


my  hand,  and  which  has  reached  me  this 
day.  It  is  from  the  Landed  Proprietors 
ana  Landowners  of  the  County  of  Fer- 
managh, against  the  introduction  of  Poor- 
laws  into  Ireland.  Most  decidedly  con- 
curring, my  Lords,  in  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ments of  this  application,  I  however  feel 
that  the  time  has .  arrived  when  it  is 
essentially  necessary  (indeed  I  may  say 
when  it  has  become  an  imperative  duty  on 
the  Legislature)  to  effect  a  radical  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  to  which  I  more  immediately 
belong;  and  therefore  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  very  few  words  as 
to  the  matter  connected  with  this  Petition. 
In  the  first  place,  my  Lords,  I  must  pre- 
mise that  the  expectations  of  the  people 
had  been  raised  to  the  very  highest  pitch 
by  the  enactment  of  what  has  been  called 
"  the  Relief  Bill ;"  this,  however,  does 
not  now  present  to  their  view  the  benefits 
they  were  taught  to  look  for  from  the 
passing  of  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  dis- 
appointment has  been  attended  with  the 
most  unhappy  results.  Much,  my  Lords, 
might  be  said  upon  this  topic,  but  as  "  the 
die  is  cast,"  far  be  it  from  me  to  endea- 
vour to  make  things  worse.  No,  my 
Lords,  I  would  rather  say,  let  us  put  our 
shoulders  manfully  to  the  work,  make 
the  best  of  a  very  bad  business,  and  enact 
such  laws  as  must  carry  with  them  relief 
to  the  most  distressed  peasantry  in  Europe. 
No  effectual  relief,  my  Lords,  can  be 
afforded  to  the  wretched  and  impoverished 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  I  mean  permanently, 
except  through  the  medium  of  general  and 
regular  employment,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished but  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by 
the  establishment  of  sufficient  funds,  aris- 
ing from  the  aid  of  a  land-tax.  By  this 
mode  the  properties  of  absentees  would  be 
rendered  equally  conducive  as  those*  of 
residents  to  the  general  welfare ;  and  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  brought  for- 
ward by  that  class  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  certainly  cannot  with  any  conve- 
nience become  residents  upon  their  Irish 
estates,  and,  consequently,  must  continue 
to  do  as  little  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
in  which  their  tenants  drag  on  a  miserable 
existence  from  year  to  year.  In  saying 
this,  I  must  distinctly  declare,  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  reflect  upon  any  body  of 
but  this  is  the  natural  result  of 


men 


non- residence,  and  should  be  counteracted 
by  the  Legislature,  if  it  is  wished  to  raisQ 
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Ireland  from  the  state  of  poverty  and 
degradation  in  which  she  now  lies.  In 
the  strongest  manner  I  would  recommend 
such  a  mode  of  relief  for  the  most  desti- 
tute population,  perhaps,  in  the  world ; 
and  if  such  were  fairly  adopted,  your 
Lordships  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
starving  Irish,  or  of  the  thousands  that 
annually  visit  this  part  of  the  empire  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  a  hard  and  honest 
livelihood,  which  they  are  unable  to  pro* 
cure  in  their  own  country.  My  Lords,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  arranging  a  system, 
which  eventually  would  be  attended  with 
immense  benefits  to  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  not  excepting  those  who,  from 
their  landed  possessions,  must  be  the  con- 
tributors to  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
as  the  improvements  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  large  would  be  incalculable,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  their  properties 
would  be  enhanced  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  In  the  event  of  thus  relieving 
the  people  of  Ireland,  it  has  struck  me 
that  competent  engineer  officers  might  be 
selected  by  Government,  suppose  one  for 
every  two  or  three  counties,  whose  duties 
should  be  (after  having  made  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  every  circumstance 
connected  with  their  districts)  to  arrange 
and  lay  out  different  works  and  improve- 
ments, according  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds  to  be  raised  by  the  land-tax ;  and 
here,  my  Lords,  I  would  observe,  that  all 
the  usual  works  which  have  been  carried 
on  by  grand-jury  presentments  should 
be  merged  iit  this  mode  of  employment, 
and  a  complete  stop  put  to  that  method  of 
levying  money  which  has  been  so  much 
abused,  and  has  hitherto  been  considered 
as  a  very  heavy  grievance.  The  engineer 
officers  should  be  perfectly  independent  of 
the  land -owners  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. This  would  tend  much  to  prevent 
ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  too  prevalent  in 
Ireland;  they  should  be  instructed  to 
hold  communication  wijh  the  Government 
alone,  as  to  works  and  improvements 
proposed  to  be  carried  on ;  an  accurate 
description  of  which  should  be  furnished 
twice  in  every  year,  or  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently, together  with  a  return  of  the 
men  employed  in  each  parish,  and  the 
disbursements  that  had  been  made  in  every 
precediog  half  year.  Thus,  my  Lords, 
you  have  my  view  (and  a  very  cursory  one 
mdeed  it  is)  of  the  subject ;  but  should 
some  syitem  be  established  upon  this 


principle,  our  unfortunate  people  would  be 
employed  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  a  full 
provision  being  made  for  those  who,  from 
infirmities,  are  unable  to  work,-*— for  in  the 
universe  there  is  not  a  nation  more  ready 
to  relieve  distress  than  the  Irish,  when  it 
is  in  their  power  to  do  so,  and  which 
would  be  the  case  if  a  proportion  of  the 
money  of  the  country  was  circulated 
amongst  its  inhabitants.  Having  now 
thrown  out  these  few  ideas  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  I 
shall  conclude  with  expressing  my  decided 
conviction  upon  two  points;  first,  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Poor-laws  in  Ireland 
would  put  the  finishing  blow  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  part  of  the  empire ;  and, 
secondly,  that  no  measure  of  a  partial 
nature,  which  the  Bog-drainage  bill  must 
be  considered,  can  possibly  allay  the  dis- 
tress which  has  long,  very  long  indeed, 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  continuance  of  which  must 
affix  indelible  disgrace  upon  any  govern- 
ment, however  well  regulated  in  other 
respects.  My  Lords,  I  move  that  this 
Petition  be  received,  and  laid  upon  your 
Lordships'  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  make  any  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Petition  which  the  noble 
Viscount  had  presented,  neither  did  he 
intend  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
plan  which  the  noble  Viscount  had  re- 
commended to  their  Lordships;  but  he 
felt  himself  called  on  to  declare  his  asto- 
nishment at  one  expression  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount  in  the  course 
of  his  observations.  The  noble  Viscount 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  great 
measure  of  last  Session  had  totally  failed 
in  tranquillizing  Ireland.  He  could  say 
that  he  had  been  in  that  country  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer,  acting  as  a 
magistrate,  and  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that  the  good  which  had  re- 
sulted to  Ireland  from  the  Relief  Bill  had 
far,  very  far,  exceeded  what  could  have 
been  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  He 
could  assert  that,  not  only  from  his  own 
experience*  but  from  the  experience  of 
others,  both  of  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  that  measure,  and  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it;  and  the  only  individual 
whom  he  had  known  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  bill  had  not  tended  to  the  paci- 
fication, and,  consequently,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  was  the  noble  Viscount* 
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Viscount  Lorton  was  sorry  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  made  that  observation. 
He  had  touched  on  the  subject  very 
lightly,  not  wishing  to  go  into  it.  But, 
as  the  noble  Earl  had  stated  that  the  mea- 
sure of  last  Session  had  tended  to  tran- 
quillize Ireland,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
assert,  that  he  could  bring  forward,  in 
opposition  to  that  noble  Lord's  statement, 
hundreds  of  cases  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature,  which  had  happened  within  a  few 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  bill.  He 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  part  of  the 
country  which  was  formerly  perfectly 
tranquil,  but  which,  since  the  passing  of 
the  bill  in  question,  had  been  one  scene  of 
dissention. 

Viscount  Cltfden  thought,  that  the  less 
on  this  subject  the  better.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Viscount's  proposition  for 
creating  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land, and  narrowing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
grand  jury.  Something  of  that  kind 
might  oe  most  advantageously  effected. 
The  whole  subject  was,  however,  a  very 
nice  and  delicate  one.  With  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  Poor-rates  into  Ireland, 
what  had  been  done  in  England  did  not 
give  any  encouragement  to  pursue  such  a 
system.  At  present  that  relief  was  given 
to  able-bodied  men  which  was  originally 
intended  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  Taking 
away  from  grand  juries  the  power  of  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  mouey  by  present- 
ment,— a  system  which  generated  much 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent, — would  be 
attended  with  good  consequences.  As  to 
the  great  measure  of  last  Session,  it  had 
been  successful  in  promoting  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  that  object  could  be  completely  at- 
tained at  once. 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Draining  of  Boos  (Ireland).]  The 
Marquis  of  Downs  hire,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  for  Draining  Bogs  in  Ireland  be 
read  a  second  time,  observed,  that  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  pass  some  measure 
by  which  all  the  bogs  of  Ireland  might 
be  drained  and  allotted.  The  quantity  of 
such  land  in  Ireland  was  very  considerable, 
and  to  reclaim  it  would  be  a  means  of 
providing  employment  to  an  almost  inde- 
finite extent  for  the  poor  of  that  country. 
The  Bill  had  received  great  attention  in 
the  other  House,  and  though  there  were 
Objection!  to  lome  of  the  clauses,  he 


hoped  that  as  a  whole  it  would  meet  their 
Lordships'  approbation.  That  was  not  the 
time  to  discuss  its  details,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  any  improve- 
ment which  might  be  suggested  when  the 
Bill  came  before  a  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  objected  to  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape,  and  contended 
that  it  was  impossible  so  to  alter  it  as  to 
render  it  unobjectionable.  He  should  be 
glad,  he  said,  to  see  a  measure,  with  a  prin- 
ciple not  so  open  to  mischief,  for  draining 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bogs  and  waste 
lands  of  that  country ;  but  he  never  could 
give  his  support  to  that  Bill.  It  conferred 
too  great  and  even  alarming  powers  on  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  on  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Bill,  over  the  whole 
property  of  the  country. 

Bill  read  a  second  time* 

Abolition  of  Fees.]  The  Earl  of 
Darnley  said,  that  as  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Fees  on 
the  Demise  of  the  Ring,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  last  evening,  was  likely  to 
give  rise  to  more  opposition  than  he  had 
anticipated,  he  would  not  now  press  for 
more  than  the  second  reading— trusting 
that  would  be  acceded  to  sub  silent io.  If 
any  noble  Lord  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  there  would  be  some  fitter 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  question  in 
a  future  stage  of  the  proceedings.  He 
would  now  move  the  second  reading. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  thought,  with 
those  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken  on  the 
Bill  the  preceding  evening,  that  the 
present  was  not  the  period  for  passing 
such  a  measure.  He  did  not  rise,  how- 
ever, to  oppose  the  second  reading,  but 
merely  to  say,  that  by  such  an  acquies- 
cence he  begged  to  be  understood  as  not 
pledging  himself  to  the  future  course  he 
should  take. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  hoped  that  his  silence 
would  not  be  construed  into  an  assent  to 
the  Bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  of 
expressing  a  hope  that  regard  would  be 
had  to  a  numerous  body  of  persons,  lest 
they  should  be  affected  if  tne  measure, 
or  a  similar  one,  were  not  carried.  He 
trusted  the  body  of  individuals  to  whom 
he  had  made  allusion,  would  not  be  suf- 
ferers by  the  omission  of  Government  and 
the  Legislature.    He  tpoke  of  ell  affected 
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by  the  want  of  such  a  bill,  more  especially 
of  that  class  of  individuals,  he  meant  sub- 
alterns holding  commissions  in  the  army, a 
most  deserving  and  meritorious  body,  who, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law,  would  be 
severely  mulcted,  to  the  injury  of  their 
families,  lie  however  trusted  that  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  would  not  be 
adopted. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said/that  he  did 
entertain  some  objections  to  the  Bill,  but 
not  to  the  principle.  His  objections  ap- 
plied to  the  details  of  the  measure,  and, 
when  the  proper  period  for  stating  them 
arrived,  he  would  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  them.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  interests  of  that  body  alluded  to  bv 
the  noble  Marquis  should  not  be  affected. 

Earl  Grey  expressed  satisfaction  on 
hearing  that  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  did  not  enter- 
tain any  objection  to  the  priuciple  of  the 
Bill.  Although  he  thought  the  principle 
a  right  one.  he  could  not  forbear  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  measure  had  not 
been  brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period,  j 

The  Bill  was  then  rvad  a  second  time. 
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—by  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  ftotn  the  Dutfllfit  of  BelftaC. 
For  the  Abolition  of  the  East  India  Company**  Charter. 
by  Sir  G.  Hill,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  London* 
deny: — By  Mr.  Buller,  from  the  Inhabitant*  of  Ufa* 
Clothing  District  of  Gildentrooe  and  WUaden.  TO  fire 
Magistrates  the  power  to  order  Dogs  to  be  destroyed,  by 
Mr.  C  Pallmm,  from  Kingstoo-upon-Thamea. 
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Greece.]  Mr.  O'Connell  presented 
a  Petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  being 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Union  9 
against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
country  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  be  fully  concurred, 
and"  pressed  it  upon  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  House  as  one  well  deserving 
its  attention. 

Mr.  Hume  also  concurred  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  He  considered  it  highly 
fortunate  for  this  country  that  recent  events 
had  extricated  us  from  the  risk  we  ran  of 
bein£  mixed  up  too  much  with  continental 
politics.  If  Mr.  Canning  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  countrv  for  one  act  more 
than  another,  it  was  for  having  gotten  rid  of 
the  unfortunate  connexion  which  this 
countrv  had  with  the  Holv  Alliance.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  Greeks,  and  all 
other  nations,  oucht  to  be  left,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  themselves,  and  it  was  only 
\  riarfit  to  inform  his  Majesty's  Government 
i  that  the  creat  majority  of  the  people  of 
i  Er. rlan-i  were  opjv*ed  to  any  interference. 
Mr.  /fo:v ;..<:*  concurred  in  what  fell 
from  the  last  speaker  :  he  also  agreed  with 
these  who  ;hou.rh:  that  the  resignation  of 
Prinee  LtVfcld  *as  extremely  fortunate 
for  this  country  :  at  the  same  time  he 
cos ;d  r.ot  he;r  sav'-e.c  that  it  would  be 
des:rab.e  to  xhe  eta:  est  cernee.  were  it 
:vs>:Ke  tor  us  :o  do  se  vi;h  safety,  that 
we  she u Li  use  our  ir.dut  roe  for  the  purpose 
of  securir.*:  ;o  Gnxoe  the  freedom  to  which 
sh  e  ww  c  n :  :t  * e\! .  h  a» ! :*. c  f a:  r;y  conquered 
it  for  hers..'::.     If  there  wex  any  mode  by 
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the  case  of  Greece,  which  had  been  sacri- 
ficed by  our  Government. 

Mr.  O'Connell  hoped  that  a  discussion 
on  the  affairs  of  Greece  would  be  brought 
forward.  He  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
Prince,  who  had  denied  being  a  party  to 
the  plan  to  limit  its  boundaries,  and 
curtail  it  of  its  fair  proportions. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Stamps  on  Medicines.]    Mr.  Hob- 
house  rose,  to  present  a  Petition,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  yesterday,  and  to 
which  he  begged  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
a  few  moments.    It  was  from  a  very  re- 
spectable body  of  men,  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  complaining 
of  the  unjust  vexations  to  which  their 
trade    was  subjected    by    the   Medicine 
Stamp  Acts.   Similar  petitions  had  already 
been  presented  from  Manchester,  Norwich, 
Lynn,  and  Exeter ;  and  others  were  com- 
ing from  Oxford,  Bristol,   Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,    and   other   important 
towns.    The  original  intention  of  the  Acts 
which  imposed  a  stamp  duty  upon  certain 
medicines    was    undoubtedly    to   protect 
Patent    Medicines  from   the    fraudulent 
substitution  of  quack  compounds,  but,  by 
the  looseness  of  wording  in  some  of  those 
Acts,  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners and    Solicitors  of  Stamps  to 
make  a  much  more  general  application  of 
their  regulations   than  could  have  been 
intended.    To  the  42nd  of  the  late  King 
a  schedule  was  appended,  for  the  purpose 
of  designating  all  the  medicines  which 
should  be  charged  with  stamp  duty ;  but 
such  was  the  latitude  of  its  wording,  that 
every  possible  medicine  might  be  made 
subject  to  duty,  and  if  that  duty  were  not 
paid,  the  vendor  was  liable  to  a  criminal 
information.      He   had   some  days   ago 
moved  for  returns  with  a  view  to  show  the 
operation  of  these  Acts,  and  he  must  say 
that  they  proved  even  more  than  he  had 
expected,    It  appeared  from  those  returns 
that  in  eight  months  and  nine  days  no 
fewer  than  381  persons  were  served  with 
Exchequer  writs  for  offences  against  the 
Medicine  Stamp  and  License  Acts.    Of 
these  381  cases  twenty-seven  were  dropped; 
116  were  still  pending ;  and  the  remainder 
—namely,  238   persons,   or  commercial 
bouses  dealing  in  drugs,  having  memo* 


rialised  the  commissioners,  paid  a  miti- 
gated penalty,  varying  from  8/.  down  to 
1/.  instead  of  the  full  penalty  of  20/. 
and  this  for  selling  such  things  as  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  Tolu  Lozenges,  Friar's  Balsam, 
&c,  without  a  label,  or  for  being  a  few 
days  without  a  license.    Now,  of  all  these 
381  cases,  not  one  had  come  before  the 
proper  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Although    the    parties    received    several 
letters  informing  them  that,  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  pay  the  mitigated  penalty,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  full  penalty, 
with  costs ;  yet,  where  the  individuals  had 
the  firmness  to  hold  out,  three  Terms  were 
passed  over,  and  no  further  proceedings 
were  taken  against  them.  Now,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  were  the  shades  of 
distinction  which    induced  the  commis- 
sioners to  let  some  individuals  off  for  1/. 
or  10/.  while  they  compelled  others  to  pay 
nearly  half  the  full  penalty ;  and  above 
all,  he  complained  that  most  lenity  was 
shown  to  those  who  resisted,  and  paid 
nothing  at  all.    The  regulations  adopted 
in  these  Acts  were  attended  with  the  most 
vexatious  consequences  to  the  respectable 
persons  engaged  in  this  trade.     In  the 
populous  city  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  it  was  astonishing  what  a  number 
of  persons  came  into  the  druggist's  shop  for 
a  small  quantity  of  Friar's  Balsam — to  cure 
a  cut,  for  instance.     If  the  druggist  sold 
that  article  in  a  cup  or  in  a  spoon,  without 
putting  it  into  a  bottle,  with  a  label,  and 
paying  a  duty  on  that  label,  he  was  liable  to 
a  prosecution.  Now,  he  complained  that  in 
this,  and  other  respects,  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  the  Solicitor  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  exercised  a  power  which  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  Acts  to  confer  upon  any 
private  individuals.    Would  it  be  believed 
that  lozenges  of  all  sorts  were  subject  to  a 
duty  in  the  druggist's  shop,  while  all  the 
confectioners  in  the  same  street  could  sell 
them  without  paying  any  duty,  and  even 
the  manufacturer  and    wholesale   dealer 
was  not  called  upon  to  pay  duty  ?   In  the 
new  Stamp  Act  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer retained  all  the  medicines  formerly 
subject  to  stamp  duty,  and  he  also  intro- 
duced additional  ones.   Again,  the  venders 
of  drugs,  not  being  allowed  to  export  them 
duty  free,  were  undersold  in  all  the  foreign 
markets  by  the  Dutch  and  Americans. 
The  House  would  be  astonished  when  he 
stated  the  amount  of  the  duty  for  the 
sake  of  which  all  these  vexatious  regula 
tions  were  adopted.    The  duty  amounted 
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to  37,000/.  a-year  only,  and  out  of  that 
sum  12,000/.  a-year  was  paid  for.  soda- 
water  alone ;  so  that,  deducting  this  sum, 
there  was  but  25,000/.  a  year  for  which 
the  drug  trade  was  subjected  to  these  mani- 
fold inconveniences.  It  was  not  so  much 
of  the  exaction  of  duty  that  these  gentle- 
men complained,  but  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law,  by  which  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  articles  that  were  liable  to  duty  ;  and 
the  respectable  members  of  the  trade  were 
confounded  with  those  who  would  wilfully 
defraud  the  Revenue.  The  petitioners, 
therefore,  requested  that  the  medicine 
stamp  duty  might  be  done  away  with,  or, 
if  the  Government  would  not  consent  to 
that  course,  at  least  that  the  schedule 
should  be  so  drawn  up  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  articles  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  comprehend.  By  doing  away 
with  the  duties,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
Revenue  would  be  improved.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  persons  would  be  likely 
to  take  more  medicine  on  that  account — 

1a  laugh.]  It  really  was  no  subject  of 
aughter  to  those  who  were  dragged  into 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  But  what  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  the  Revenue  would 
be  increased  in  the  articles  of  sugar, 
spirits,  and  paper,  which  druggists  used  in 
sending  their  drugs  abroad.  He  begged 
leave  to  bring  up  the  petition,  and,  after  it 
should  be  printed,  he  hoped  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  allow  him 
to  introduce  to  him  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  this  trade.  They  would  not  physic  him, 
because  they  hoped  he  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  it;  but  they  would  lay  before  him 
such  facts  as  would  most  probably  induce 
him  to  take  the  subject  into  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
assure  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the 
petition  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  con- 
sider any  question  for  their  benefit,  which 
should  be  consistent  with  the  general  in- 
terest and  the  protection  of  the  public.  If 
any  such  suggestion  could  be  made,  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  happy,  to 
consider  it.  As  to  the  articles  which  were 
subject  to  duty,  they  were  specified  in  the 
schedule ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  uncertainty  regarding  them,  except 
what  must  arise  from  the  inattention  of 
the  parties.  If  they  were  more  particularly 
specified — for  instance,  if  instead  of  vege- 
table syrup,  Velno's  vegetable  syrup,  were 
mentioned — the  duty  would  not  be  paid  at 
all ;  for  parties  would  uot  be  likely  to  put 


their  names  to  medicines  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  duty.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings not  having  been  carried  to  their 
full  extent  against  certain  parties,  he  could 
only  say  that,  if  they  had,  the  Government 
might  have  been  charged  with  harassing 
the  individuals  with  unnecessary  expense 
— while,  if  they  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  might  be  called  venial  errors, 
and  real  attempts  to  defraud  the  Revenue, 
they  were  accused  of  unjust  favour. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  complained  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  schedule,  and  of  its  com- 
prehending many  articles  in  which  there 
was  no  pretension  to  a  right  of  patent, 
or  to  any  occult  art.  He  did  not  see  why 
soda-water  should  be  subject  to  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  soda-water  was  not  comprehended  in 
the  new  schedule. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  since  that  was  the 
cage,  and  since  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  had  given  up  12,000/.  of  the  duty, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  collect  the  small 
remaining  sum  by  such  vexatious  means* 
If  the  Government  did  not  choose  to  give 
up  the  25,000/.  a  year,  let  them  reduce 
one  of  the  120  regiments,  or  discontinue 
the  Governorship  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  some 
other  of  the  Colonies — and  thus  save 
enough  to  cover  the  deficiency.  He  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
consult  the  public  convenience  by  con- 
verting the  present  system  into  a  license 
system. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed* 

Additional  Churches.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Parish  of  St* 
Luke's  Middlesex,  relative  to  the  New 
Church- Building  Act.  When  the  power 
had  been  given  to  the  Commissioners 
under  that  Act,  it  certainly  had  never  been 
expected  or  intended  that  they  should 
prove  a  nuisance,  or  plague  to  the  country* 
This,  however,  had  too  frequently  been  the 
case,  and  in  many  instances  the  public 
money  that  had  been  voted  on  this  account 
had  acted  like  a  firebrand*  The  petition 
Stated,  that  six  years  ago  a  chapel  had 
been  built  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke ;  but  so  little  was  it 
wanted,  that  it  remained  for  two  or  three 
years  without  even  being  fitted  up.  The 
commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  already 
more  church  room  in  the  parish  than  was 
wanted,    persisted   in   building   another 
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church.  The  churches  that  were  already 
built  were  never  half  filled.  The  clergy- 
man who  served  one  of  them,  though  he 
was  an  able  man,  could  not  get  half  a 
congregation.  A  correspondence  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject  between  some  of  the 
parishioners  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  body,  and  the  commissioners,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
with  very  little  propriety,  considering  as  he 
believed  that  most  of  these  commissioners 
were  divines.  Their  conduct  was  most 
imperious — they  had  refused  to  see  the 
parties  who  went  to  wait  on  them.  The 
hon.  Member  then  read  extracts  from  the 
petition  confirmatory  of  these  statements, 
and  extracts  of  a  memorial  which  the 
parishioners  had  addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners, as  well  as  extracts  from  the  answer 
of  the  secretary  to  the  commissioners, 
stating  that,  as  they  had  purchased  a  site 
for  the  church,  they  saw  no  reason  to 
take  the  memorial  into  further  considera- 
tion. He  should  move  that  the  petition 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition, 
and  into  the  charges  it  contained.  It  was 
important  that  the  charges  made  against 
the  commissioners  should  be  investigated, 
and  proved  or  disproved.  The  parish  was 
extremely  poor,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  did  not  care  about  pro- 
ducing great  inconvenience  to  the  public 
for  their  own  partial  interests.  He  under- 
stood that  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Luke's 
there  were  upwards  of  600  persons,  and 
upwards  of  800  paupers  in  the  parish. 
The  sum  expended  last  year  on  casual 
poor  was  upwards  of  3,400/., and  the  whole 
expense  for  the  poor  last  year  was  24,000/. 
There  were  other  parochial  burthens,  which 
altogether  fell  so  heavily  that  the  parish 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  This, 
however,  was  no  concern  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  they  insisted  on  putting  the 
parish  to  greater  expense.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving  that  the  peti- 
tion be  brought  up  with  a  view  of  refer- 
ring it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might, 
perhaps,  better  reserve  what  he  had  to  say 
on  this  subject  to  some  other  occasion ;  but 
as  the  hon.  Member  had  moved  for  a 
Select  Committee,  he  would  make  a  few 
remarks.  He  was  much  mistaken  if  the 
House  would  lend  any  support  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Motion,  for,  even  on  his  own 
shawjngt  there  was  no  ground  for  it  what- 


ever. All  the  charge  that  he  had  to  bring 
against  the  commissioners  was,  that  they 
would  not  receive  certain  parties,  but  what 
the  state  of  the  question  was  when  they 
applied  to  be  seen,  was  not  stated.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  probably  not  informed 
himself,  at  least  he  had  not  stated  to  the 
House,  what  were  the  reasons  of  the  com- 
missioners for  refusing.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, by  the  answer  to  the  memorial,  that 
the  application  was  not  made  till  the  site 
was  chosen.  The  hon.  Memoer  said,  the 
commissioners  would  not  hear  the  parish- 
ioners—-that  they  were  bound  to  hear  them 
— and  for  this  he  demanded  that  the  peti- 
tion should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
was  it  not  very  possible  that  they  might 
have  previously  obtained  all  the  requisite 
information  from  those  who  possessed  the 
best  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  parish  ?  The  Crown  had  made 
an  unobjectionable  selection  of  judicious 
and  respectable  persons,  who  were  known 
to  be  fitted  for  discharging  the  duty  of 
commissioners  ;  and  he  could  not  now 
consent  to  have  them  put  upon  their  trial, 
day  by  day,  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  allegations  of 
any  petition.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  repeal  the  bills  altogether, 
or  to  say  at  once  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
churches  at  all.  A  certain  sum  of  money 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  community  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
christian  instruction,  and  fulfil  the  decent 
offices  of  piety ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  solely  left  to  their  own 
arbitrary  discretion  to  determine  how  it 
should  be  appropriated.  A  rule  had  been 
laid  down  by  Parliament  for  their  direction, 
enjoining  them  to  inquire  in  what  parishes 
room  was  wanting  for  the  adequate  accom- 
modation of  the  parishioners  when  they 
assembled  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship, 
to  examine  in  what  places  there  existed  a 
disproportion  between  the  population  and 
the  space  allotted  for  divine  service,  and 
provide  accommodation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  compliance 
with  these  instructions,  they  had  selected 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke  as  legitimately 
coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  said 
rule.  The  population  in  1821  was  ascer- 
tained to  amount  to  40,876,  while  there 
was  not  accommodation  in  the  places  of 
worship  for  more  than  1,300  persons,  and 
the  commissioners  proposed  to  give  ac- 
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commodation  to  2,500  in  addition  to  that 
number,  making  in  all  but  3,700,  out  of 
40,876,  who  were  supplied  with  the  means 
of  going  to  church.  The  assertion  that 
the  new  church  was  almost  empty,  had  no 
foundation  whatever,  if  he  might  believe  the 
testimony  of  the  respectable  clergyman 
who  officiated.  The  church  was  calculated 
to  accommodate  1,600  persons ;  400  pew- 
sittings  were  generally  let,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  1,200,  together  with  500 
children  who  were  disposed  of  in  another 
part  of  the  church  ;  so  that  if  there  ever 
had  been  a  proper  case  for  the  interference 
of  the  commissioners,  it  apppeared  to  be 
this.  Jt  was  correctly  stated,  that  the 
commissioners  desired  to  build  another 
additional  church.  They  certainly  did 
think  another  church  necessary,  and 
had  applied  to  the  vestry  for  a  site,  which 
the  vestry  had  refused.  They,  however, 
had  subsequently  provided  a  site  them- 
selves on  (he  border  of  the  poorest  part  of 
the  parish,  where  accommodation  was  much 
wanted,  according  to  the  representations 
of  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood.  With  respect  to  the 
poverty  of  the  parish,  he  should  observe, 
that  poor  parishes,  above  all  others,  had 
entered  into  thecontemplatiori  of  Parliament 
when  it  made  a  provision  for  building  new 
churches.  The  parish  in  question  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  peculiarly  well  selected, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  portion  of 
poverty  which  had  arisen  from  misconduct 
and  immorality,  would  be  most  effectually 
removed  by  providing  free  access  to  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  was  so  much 
wanted  by  the  description  of  persons  al- 
luded to;  nor  could  he  otherwise  account 
for  opposition  to  such  an  object,  than  by 
supposing  that  the  parties  who  had  raised 
it  were  inimical  to  religion. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  said,  he  could  only  judge 
of  the  commissioners  from  their  scanda- 
lous encroachments  on  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  from  local  information  rela- 
tive to  their  abuses.  They  were  con- 
tinually bringing  in  bills,  which  exhibited 
a  grasping  and  overreaching  disposition  ; 
and  their  prodigality  and  extravagance 
were  equally  discreditable  to  those  who 
passively  suffered  such  excesses,  and  to 
themselves  who  had  committed  them. 
Their  secretary  had  1,000/.  a  year  ;  and 
the  clerk,  who  no  doubt  discharged  the 
whole  dutv,  had  350/.  In  addition  to 
this  wasteful  expenditure,  they  persisted 
in  continually  inflicting  churches  on  those 


who  did  not  want  more  than  they  were  in 
possession  of  already.  The  hon.  Member 
then  adverted  to  the  case  of  Manchester 
which  had  occurred  two  years  before, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  where  after  a 
parish  had  been  peremptorily  and  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  provide  a  site  with- 
in a  given  time,  the  church  had  been 
erected  on  the  understanding  that  the  in- 
habitants were  to  sustain  no  further  ex- 
pense and  on  whom  heavy  rates  had  been 
immediately  afterwards  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the 
agreement  which  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  commissioners.  The  conduct  of 
these  commissioners  hitherto  had  shown 
them  to  be  any  thing  but  trustworthy,  and 
he  should  therefore  refuse  to  repose  in 
them  additional  power,  seeing  that  they 
were  not  fit  to  exercise  that  which  they 
possessed.  He  thought  that  a  Select 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  generally,  as  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  commissioners  had  led 
them  almost  every  where  to  select  incon- 
venient sites  for  churches,  and  to  be  guilty 
of  other  local  abuses,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remedy  or  discontinue.  He  did 
not  mean  as  a  dissenter  to  impugn  the 
Christian  character  of  the  established 
church,  but  he  thought  it  had  been  already 
sufficiently  endowed,  and  he  felt  that  he 
should  best  advance  the  true  interests  of 
religion  by  resisting  its  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  property  of  the  people.  In 
appropriating  the  church  revenue,  modern 
usage  had  widely  departed  from  the 
original  intention  of  our  ancestors,  as  it 
was  formerly  destined  to  the  establishment 
of  poor-houses  and  the  maintenance  of 
hospitality,  both  of  which  were  now  entire- 
ly neglected,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
church  might  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  clergy.  He  submitted,  that  he  was 
the  best  friend  to  religion  who  sought  to 
prevent  cant  and  hypocrisy — the  besetting 
sins  of  the  day — and  recommended  to  the 
church  the  adoption  of  greater  Christian 
forbearance  and  humility.  He  concluded 
with  hoping  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  would  press  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  which  should  be 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  subject  gene- 
rally, and  not  confine  its  labours  to  an 
examination  of  this  case  alone. 

Lord  /.  Russell  deprecated  the  innuendo 
implied  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  he  appeared  to  insinuate 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was 
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an  enemy  to  religion.  Such  language 
was  both  unparliamentary  and,  uncour- 
teous. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  he  should  have  been 
ready  to  support  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  if  he  had  made  out  a  shadow 
of  a  charge  against  the  commissioners,  but 
he  could  not  consent  to  grant  an  inquiry 
into  a  case  which  was  so  manifestly  frivo- 
lous as  that  contained  in  the  petition.  If 
a  specific  case  were  brought  forward,  the 
House  ought  to  give  it  every  attention  ; 
but  he  hoped  they  all  entertained  too 
lively  a  sense  of  justice  to  listen  quietly  to 
mere  unsupported  imputations  of  ignorance 
and  fraud. 

Mr.  R.  Colborne  was  favourable  to  a 
repeal  of  all  the  enactments  which  had 
been  passed  upon  this  subject,  few  parishes 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  question  without  deeply  re- 
penting it.  In  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
in  which  he  lived,  the  inhabitants  had  been 
unnecessarily  saddled  with  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  43,000/.  for  building 
churches.  The  hon.  Member  further  in- 
stanced St.  Peter's  Pimlico,  which  cost 
20,000/.  and  from  which  an  income  was 
derived  of  1,081/.  per  year;  out  of  that  the 
minister  was  allowed  700/.,  the  clerk  had 
30/.  other  expenses  amounted  to  50/., 
and  the  remainder  went  to  form  a  fund  to 
build  a  house  for  the  clergyman.  What  he 
particularly  complained  of,  and  what  he 
hoped  to  see  remedied  by  the  new  bill, 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  balance  of 
pew-rent  after  paying  the  clergyman  and 
the  clerk.  He  would  have  that  applied  to 
pay  the  expense  of  pew-openers,  &c.  and 
whatever  might  remain  after  that,  should 
be  applied  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred  in 
building  the  church,  not  to  provide  the 
clergyman  with  a  house.  If  there  was  any 
intention  to  propose  a  clause  remedying 
the  evil  to  which  he  alluded,  he  should  not 
oppose  the  bill  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  in  his  hand,  in  its  fur- 
ther progress  through  the  House. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  wished  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Preston,  had  not  forgotten,  when  he  stated 
the  purposes  for  which  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  were  originally  given  also  to  state 
that  a  great  part  of  those  revenues  had 
subsequently  been  taken  away  by  a  rapa- 
cious tyrant. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  moving  that  the  Petition 
be  kid  on  the  Table,  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  surprise  at  the  manner 
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in  which  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  alluded  to  his  having 
treated  some  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  jocularly.  He  confessed  that 
he,  as  well  as  other  hon.  Members,  had 
laughed  at  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  by  way 
of  rebutting  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion, that  the  "  churches  had  been  built 
in  obedience  to  the  votes  of  a  Christian 
Parliament."  Was  a  declaration  of  this 
kind  the  way  to  meet  a  question  of  fact  ? 
What  churches,  he  asked,  had  been  built 
in  obedience  to  the  vote  of  a  Christian 
Parliament?  None,  unless  he  called 
empty  stone  walls  Christian  churches. 
There  were  1,200  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Luke,  paying  an  average  rate  of 
30/.  per  annum,  who  offered  to  prove  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  that  so  far  from  the 
new  churches  of  which  they  complained 
being  wanted,  those  they  had  were  never 
half  filled.  Who  best  should  know  the 
/act  of  the  necessity  of  this  new  church, 
this  or  that  bishop-— this  or  that  Mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  wants  of  the  parish,  or  1,200  re- 
spectable inhabitants  necessarily  best  ac- 
quainted with  those  wants,  and  necessarily 
mostinterested  in  their  removal  ?  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  parish  in  the  metropolis  better 
supplied  with  houses  of  worship,  or  of 
which  the  population  was  more  truly 
"church-going."  Not  less  than  5,000 
persons  attended  several  of  twenty  chapels 
which  the  parish  contained  every  Sabbath 
day ;  showing  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  building  new  churches.  He  repeated, 
he  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  met  this  important  petition.  He 
talked  of  the  inhabitants  being  dissolute, 
and  as  such  requiring  additional  means 
of  spiritual  correction  ;  and,  as  usual,  in- 
sinuated that  those  who  ventured  at  all 
question  to  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
church  establishment  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  infidels.  To  this  he  should 
only  say,  that  the  very  worst  enemies  of 
that  church  were  the  traders  in  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  who  unfortunately  were  too 
numerous,  and  who  had  not  been  as  much 
unmasked  as  the  public  welfare  required. 
But  this  was  an  age  of  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
those  who  dealt  much  in  both  should  be 
ready  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
probably  had  more  religion  in  their  hearts. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  denied, 
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that  he  had  applied  the  term  "  dissolute" 
in  the  manner  stated  by  the  hon.  Member. 
All  he  meant  was,  that  where  dissolute 
habits  were  owing  to  the  poverty  of  any 
set  of  parishioners,  the  best  remedy  for  the 
evil  was  the  providing  the  means  of  im- 
proving their  morals. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table.  Mr.  Hume, 
gave  notice  that  he  should  on  Monday 
next  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Greece.]  Sir  /.  Graham  moved  for 
returns  of  Copies  of  the  Instructions  sent 
to  Sir  P.  Malcolm  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  a  despatch  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  written  in  July  last, 
relative  to  raising  the  blockade  of  the 
coast  of  Greece  by  the  British  squadron ; 
and  also  copies  of  the  instructions  and 
despatches  sent  to  and  from  the  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  He 
wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  whether  Ministers  intended  to 
lay  before  the  House  all  documents  re- 
lating to  the  conferences  at  Poros,  which 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  previous  to 
discussing  the  final  arrangements  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Allies  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  Greek  territory  ? 

Sir  /?.  Pee/ said,  the  fullest  information 
respecting  the  conferences  at  Poros  and 
their  results  would  be  shortly  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  With  regard 
to  the  papers  then  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  he  did  not  see  what  ooject  could 
be  attained  by  the  production  of  the  in- 
structions sent  to  Sir  P.  Malcolm,  as  they 
were  implied  in  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  which  led  to  them.  He  did  not 
throw  this  out  by  way  of  objection  to  pro- 
ducing the  papers,  but  as  a  suggestion  to 
spare  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
them. 

Sir  J.  Graham  thought  that  every  do- 
cument relating  to  the  blockade  by  the 
Greek  fleet  should  be  produced,  as  the 
French  ambassador  would  appear  to  have 
acted  under  the  impression  that  there  ex- 
isted some  discrepancy  between  the  de- 
clarations of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay  and 
the  despatch  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on 
the  subject.  He  particularly  alluded  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  term  "  violence," 
as  used  respecting  the  raising  of  the  block- 
ade. 

Sir  R.Peel  maintained,  that  no  discre- 
pancy other  than  verbal  existed  with  re- 


spect to  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
"  violence"  alluded  to  by  the  honourable 
Baronet. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  to  lay  before  Par- 
liament copies  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  relation  to  tbe 
settlement  of  Greece  previous  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  J  uly ,  1 827  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  felt  a  considerable  objection 
to  produce  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  before  the  treaty  had  been 
signed,  as  he  thought  that  not  only  no 
good  could  arise  now  from  its  production, 
but  that  the  proper  time  for  discussing  tbe 
policy  to  which  it  related  had  passed  over. 
Had  the  hon.  Baronet,  months  since,  when 
the  subject  was  under  consideration,  moved 
for  those  returns,  there  could  have  existed 
no  objection  to  discussing  the  policy  which 
they  illustrated. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  begged  leave  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the  House  had 
forborne  to  press  for  those  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  treaty  of  July,  1827, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Ministers  that  the 
proper  time  for  their  production  would  be 
when  the  negotiations  then  pending  had 
been  concluded.  Those  negotiations  had 
since  been  concluded,  so  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  withholding  any  portion  of  the 
correspondence  which  led  to  them. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  not  insensible  of  the 
forbearance  evinced  by  Parliament  at  the 
time  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  Still, 
Ministers  were  now  bound  to  look  only  at 
the  public  interests,  and  not  to  what  had 
or  had  not  been  done  on  former  occasions. 
In  saying  this,  however,  he  did  not  mean 
to  express  more  than  a  strong  doubt  on  the 
expediency  of  producing  the  correspond- 
ence alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Lord  Palmer  at  on  begged  leave  to  sug- 
gest to  his  right  hon.  friend  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  laying  before  that  House  the 
additional  documents  relative  to  tho  con- 
ferences at  Poros,  which  had  been  ordered 
in  the  other  House,  but  which  he  under- 
stood were  not,  according  to  tbe  letter  of 
the  Motion,  to  be  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Peers.  He  wished 
at  the  same  time  to  remind  his  right  hon. 
friend  of  something  like  a  promise  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  produce  copies  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  interval 
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between  the  two  Russian  campaigns,  with 
a  view  to  bring  about  a  favourable  termi- 
nation of  the  hostilities  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  Both  documents  were 
highly  important  and  necessary  to  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  our  conduct  in  the 
transaction. 

Sir  J?.  Peel  had  only  to  say,  that  if  his 
noble  friend  had  been  in  the  House  a  few 
minutes  sooner,  he  would  have  heard  him 
declare  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mi- 
nisters to  lay  all  the  documents  relative 
to  the  conferences  at  Poros  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  could  uot  take 
it  upon  him  to  say  that  he  had  promised 
the  other  papers  alluded  to  by  his  noble 
friend ;  but  if  he  had,  it  must  be  on  con- 
ditions which  he  could  not  then  recollect. 
Ministers  had  no  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  every  document  essential  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  their  policy  in 
relation  to  the  treaty  of  July,  1827,  and 
its  consequences. 

Tub  Currency.]  Mr.  Davenport  ob- 
served, that  as  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Callington,  had  a  motion  for  to- 
night similar  to  one  of  which  he  had  himself 
given  notice,  he  would  with  great  pleasure 
yield  precedence  to  his  hon.  friend ;  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  to  throw  out 
such  suggestions  as  might  subsequently 
occur  to  him  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  people. 

Mr.  Attwood. — Availing  myself  of  the 
courtesy  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  he  would  have 
executed  with  greater  ability,  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  House,  distracted  as 
it  has  been  with  lesser  objects,  to  a  consi- 
deration of  that  condition  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  which  prevails  throughout 
the  country,  and  which  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  House  to  consider,  to  relieve,  and 
to  remove.  I  propose  with  this  view,  two 
measures,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
lessen,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  burthens 
and  sufferings  of  the  people, — to  relax  also 
in  some  degree  that  pressure  which  our 
present  monetary  system  inflicts  on  produc- 
tive industry;  and  which  will  mitigate, 
in  perhaps  a  greater  degree,  the  violence 
of  those  fluctuations,  which  have  accom- 
panied the  introduction  of  our  present 
monied  system,  have  kept  pace  with  its 

C>gress,  and  which  will  terminate,  per- 
p#,  with  its  extinction  alone.  The  mea- 
sures I  thus  propose  are,  to  affirm,  by  two 
lUeolationt — first,  that  it  is  expedient,  by 


making  silver  money  a  legal  tender,  to  re- 
establish that  legitimate  and  ancient  me- 
tallic standard,  which  was  suspended  by 
the  Act  of  1797,  and  which  the  Act  of 
1819  professed,  but  failed,  to  restore  ; 
next,  that  it  is  expedient  to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  the  whole  empire  with  regard  to 
paper  money,  by  rendering  legal  in  Eng- 
land the  circulation  of  cash  notes  of  less 
amount  than  51, ;  as  that  circulation  is 
now  legal  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  If 
I  had  pursued  the  strong  conviction  of 
my  own  mind,  I  should  have  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  House,  on  this  occa- 
sion, measures  of  a  more  comprehensive 
character.  I  should  have  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  House  the  whole  question 
relative  to  our  present  standard  of  value, 
both  in  its  principles  and  its  operation : 
and  the  necessity  and  justice  of  an  entire 
revision  of  our  monied  system,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  1819.  But  when  I 
see  here  the  great  parties  of  which  the 
House  is  composed, — or  rather  when  I  see 
the  individuals  by  whose  opinions  these 
parties  are  guided,  who  have  pledged  (un- 
fortunately in  my  estimation  tor  the  coun- 
try) their  political  consistency  to  the  main 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1819;  I  adopt 
the  more  limited,  but  the  more  practicable 
course, — I  prefer  the  lesser,  but  the  more 
attainable  good,  and  submit  measures, 
which,  whilst  they  are  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  with  me,  con- 
demn altogether  the  present  standard,  both 
in  principle  and  policy,  are  yet  also  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  very  principles  on 
which  the  Act  of  1819  has  been  most 
6trongly  advocated.  I  adopt  this  course 
with  the  less  reluctance,  because,  in  ex- 
plaining the  connexion  of  the  measures  I 
propose  with  our  present  system  ;  in 
evincing  their  policy,  in  demonstrating  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  these  measures  ; 
it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  bring 
under  the  review  of  the  House,  though  I 
abstain  from  submitting  to  its  decision, 
much  of  the  whole  question  regarding  the 
effect  of  our  monied  system  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  country, — regarding  the 
justice  with  which  that  system  can  now  be 
maintained,  and  the  necessity  of  its  revi- 
sion. I  ascribe  to  that  monetary  system, 
and  to  the  measures  by  which  it  has  been 
established,  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  country;  the  whole  of  those  alter- 
nations, as  they  have  been  called, — those 
destructive  reverses,  which  have  accom- 
panied its  introduction.    I  see  no  just  or 
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necessary  reason,  why  there  should  pre- 
vail any  general  state  of  difficulty  or  dis- 
tress in  this  country  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  there  has  been  no  distress, 
except  what  is  plainly  resolvable  into  this, 
— a  condition  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment amongst  the  productive  classes. 
The  source  of  the  national  distress  is  thus 
directly  pointed  out:  a  deranged,  defective 
monetary  system,  a  circulation  inadequate 
to  the  engagements  and  burthens  of  the 
productive  community.  So  manifest  is 
this  origin,  that  if  a  scale  be  taken  of  the 
pecuniary  prices,  of  productions,  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  commodities,  for  the  last 
fifteen,  or  the  last  thirty  years,  that  table 
will  give  an  accurate  index,  a  faithful 
history  of  the  prosperous  or  adverse  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  during  these  periods. 
It  would  be  seen  by  it,  that  when  monied 
prices  have  advanced  in  the  markets,  such 
advance  has  not  brought  with  it,  as  at 
former  times,  privations,  sufferings,  and 
distress,  amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
community.  On  the  contrary,  when  mar- 
kets have  fallen,  then  amidst  that  evidence 
of  plenty,  according  to  all  former  experi- 
ence, the  means  of  subsistence  have  been 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  labourer. 
The  evidence  of  plenty,  and  the  sufferings 
of  famine,  have  gone  together.  Scarcity 
has  accompanied  low  prices ;  and  this 
condition  of  things,  stated  with  whatever 
exceptions  any  individual  may  please,  but 
incontestibly  true  in  the  main, — does  it 
not  lead  to  the  strong  presumption  at  least, 
— I  do  not  say  to  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion, for  I  desire  no  more  at  present  than 
to  evince  the  important  character  of  the 
question  now  under  consideration ;  does 
it  not  lead  to  the  strong  presumption, 
that  to  forced  and  artificial  changes  in  the 
value  of  money,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  public  calamities  !  It  is  in 
vain  to  contend,  that  changes  in  the  value 
of  money  have  been  experienced  at  former 
times.  Our  history  affords  one  example, 
and  one  only,  of  a  change  in  money  as 
extensive  as  those  we  have  witnessed. 
That  alteration  followed  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  Money  fell  then,  as  now, 
in  value;  but  its  fall  was  permanent. 
Money  remained  at  the  rate  to  which  it 
had  fallen.  From  that  period  to  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  in  1797,  no  further  great 
change  in  money  was  experienced,  as 
measured  in  bread  corn,  its  best  criterion. 
But  we  have  seen, — first,  that  money  fell  j 
in  value  to  nearly  as  great  a  degree  as  in 


the  instance  I  refer  to.     It  did  not  remain 
of  that  low  value ;  money  again  advanced 
to  its  original  level.    Then  took  place  a 
second  depreciation,  followed  by  a  second 
re-action,  each  as  violent  as  the  former. 
And  then  a  third  depreciation,  and  another 
re-action ;  until  money,  the  standard  of 
value,  the  measure  of  property  and  of 
contracts,  has,  by  those  successive  alter* 
nations,  covered  the  country  with  bank- 
ruptcies, against  which  no  prudence  could 
guard,  and  has  been  the  treacherous  source 
of  ruin  or  injustice  to  all  those  who  have 
intrusted  their  fortunes  to  its  security.    If, 
indeed,  these  changes  have  sprung  from 
natural  causes,  what  reason  is  there  to 
expect    that  they  will    now  terminate? 
And  continuing ;  the  continuance  of  the 
career  of  this  country  in  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  greatness  is  at  its  close; 
for  manufactures  and  commerce  cannot 
co-exist  with  disorders  such  as  these.  But 
I  believe  it  not;  I  believe  not  that  the 
character  of  money  has  changed ;  I  believe 
not,  that  the  character  of  the  people  has 
changed,  or  that  they  have  dealt  less  pru- 
dently with  money  now  than  at  former 
times.    And   it  is  demonstrable,  that  our 
proceedings  have  been  calculated  to  lead 
precisely  to  the  calamities  which  they  have 
experienced.     I  will  describe  what  those 
proceedings  have  been,  and  I  go  back  for 
this  purpose  to  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
of  1797,  on  which  Act  rests  our  present 
system,  its  justice,  and  its  policy.    The 
Legislature  by  that  Act  established,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  paper  money, 
strictly  and  properly  so  called ;  not  paper 
existing  as  the  representative  of  money, 
payable  in  other  money,  and  limited  in  its 
quantity  by  such   exchangeability;    but 
paper,  performing  in  itself  the  office  and 
functions  of   money,  exchangeable  into 
nothing,  representing  nothing, — limited  by 
nothing  but  the  will  of  the  issuers,  and 
which  no  man  who  held  it  could  demand 
payment  or  exchange  of  from  any  other 
person.     It  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  this  description  of  money,  a  pure 
paper  money  as  it  is  denominated,  was 
known  in  this  country.    The  Legislature 
abolished  at  that  time — suspended,  indeed, 
but  abolished  whilst  it  suspended — that 
ancient  metal  standard,  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  as  regarded  one  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  predominant  standard 
silver,  had   continued  without  variation, 
the  measure  of  property  and  of  value 
in  this  kingdom.    Another  standard  was 
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then  substituted — the  paper  money  I  have 
described  ;  but  the  Legislature  of  that  day 
adopted  no  one  precautionary  measure  to 
protect  the  new  standard  from  debasement, 
or  to  maintain  its  value.  The  laws  which 
maintained  the  purity  and  value  of  the  old 
standard,  had  no  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  new  money,  nor  were  any  other  laws 
provided  in  their  place.  Thus  established, 
and  thus  unrestricted,  depending  for  its 
value  on  chance  or  accident,  on  the  will  or 
judgment  of  irresponsible  individuals,  this 
paper  money  became  the  sole  practical 
standard  in  which  all  the  pecuniary  en- 
gagements of  the  people  were  formed,  all 
public  and  private  engagements  and  bur- 
thens contracted  and  imposed,  for  no  less 
a  period  than  two-and-twenty  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  long  period,  in  1819,  this 
standard  of  value,  thus  established  with- 
out protection,  was  abandoned  without 
inquiry  ;  the  metal  standard  was  brought 
back,  and  all  the  engagements  of  the  one 
standard  made  payable  in  money  of  the 
other.  I  repeat  it,  without  inquiry  ;  with 
no  inquiry  into  that  which  was  the  only 
essential  matter  in  an  operation  of  this 
character,  into  the  extent  to  which  the  de- 
basement of  the  paper  money  had  been 
carried ;  into  the  difference  of  value 
between  the  two  monies,  in  one  of  which 
the  contracts  of  the  other  were  made  to 
be  discharged.  A  committee  indeed  of 
this,  and  one  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, preceded  by  their  labours  the  Act 
of  1819.  But  they  stated  in  their  Report, 
that  it  had  been  previously  decided  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  to  re-establish  the 
standard  of  1797,  and  that  their  duty  was 
conBned  to  a  consideration  of  the  proper 
time  and  manner  to  carry  that  into  effect 
The  directions  given  to  this  committee,  a 
committee  sitting  on  a  measure  having  the 
most  extensive  bearing  on  all  the  interests 
of  the  people  were  "  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expediency  of  proceeding  to 
cash  payments  at  the  period  appointed  by 
law ;  and  into  such  other  matters  as  were 
connected  therewith."  On  its  Report  was 
founded  a  law,  the  effect  of  which  went 
to  substitute  one  value  for  another,  in 
every  existing  contract  for  money,  rent,  or 
debt,  or  settlement,  throughout  the  realm ; 
and  the  committee  made  no  Report  as  to 
what  extent  this  difference  in  value  would 
go.     It  recommended   this  House,— the 

Eardians  of  the  public  pursey— to  pass  a 
r,  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  was 


to  make  an  addition,  not  to  any  particular 
tax;  not  to  the  land,  the  malt-tax,  or  the 
assessed  taxes ;  but  at  once  to  make  an 
addition  to  every  tax  then  existing,  which 
the  war  had  imposed ; — to  every  tax  which 
the  wars  of  two  centuries  had  imposed  ; — 
all  were  to  be  at  once  increased ;  and  the 
committee  did  not  think  it  a  matter  there- 
with connected,  to  explain  in  their  Report 
to  what  extent  this  addition  would  thus  be 
carried  ; — to  what  amount  new  burthens 
were  thus  to  be  imposed  on  the  people, — 
new  taxes  given  to  the  Crown.  Such 
were  the  characters  of  the  inquiry  which 
preceded  the  Act  of  1819.  The  com- 
mittee was  discharging  a  higher  duty  than 
admitted  of  a  reference  to  interests  like 
these ;  they  were  in  discharge  of  a  task, 
which,  said  they,  previous  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  rendered  just,  and  therefore  ne- 
cessary. I  dispute  not  now  that  plea  of 
justice  :  for  the  present  I  admit  it.  Before 
I  sit  down  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
the  question,  and  shall  shew  how  utterly 
worthless  is  that  fallacious  plea,  and  that 
other  plea  which  has  been  put  forward,  of 
the  ten  years'  continuance  of  the  present 
standard.  But  for  the  present  I  admit, 
that  justice  and  the  national  faith  required, 
in  1819,  that  the  standard  of  1797  should 
be  brought  back.  That  being  necessary 
to  be  done,  it  was  needless  to  inquire  into 
the  cost,  whatever  that  cost  might  be,  or 
to  whatever  extent  the  public  interests 
would  be  exposed  to  danger.  I  dispute 
not  now  the  justice  of  the  Act  of  1819; 
but  I  take  these  two  measures  together ;  I 
couple  the  Act  of  1797  with  the  Act  of 
1819  ;  I  say,  that  by  the  one  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  established  in  this  country  a 
money  and  a  standard  of  value  which  had 
no  protection  from  debasement ;  that,  so 
established,  this  money  became  the  sole 
practical  standard  of  the  people  for  two- 
and-twenty  years;  that,  in  this  money 
were  all  pecuniary  contracts,  rents,  settle- 
ments, and  mortgages  founded ;  that  all 
the  public  burthens  and  taxes  were  in  that 
monev,  during  all  this  period,  contracted, 
and  imposed  ;  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  was  brought  back  an  ancient  and 
an  obsolete  standard,  unknown  to  the 
transactions  of,  it  might  almost  be  said,  the 
then  existing  generation,  unknown  to  all 
their  engagements  ;  and  that  all  the  con- 
tracts of  the  one  money  were  made  pay- 
able in  the  other,  without  any  inquiry  into 
the  difference  of  value  between  the  two. 
This  is  the  character  of  these  proceedings ; 
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and  let  any  man  who  considers  them,  and 
who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  real 
nature  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country, 
and  their  origin,  turn  his  view  from  this 
picture  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
to  a  consideration  of   the  state  of  the 
country,  on  whose  interests  these  proceed- 
ings were  to  operate ;  let  him  consider  the 
state  of  society  in  this  country,  connected 
together  by  pecuniary  engagements  to  an 
extent  never  before  known  here  or  else-* 
where;  let  him  consider  the  landed  interest 
— the  land  bound  on  one  side  by  leases,  on 
the  other  by  mortgages,  and  settlements, 
all  expressed  in  money ;   let  him  consider 
manufactures  and  commerces,  all  depen- 
dent on,  existing  by,  one  great  and  general 
system   of  pecuniary    credit ;    next    the 
public  debts  and  taxes ;  and  then  I  would 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  House, 
what  appears  to  me  to  require  no  consi- 
deration, whether  in   the   history  of  the 
country,  whether  in  the  whole  history  of 
civilized  legislation,    there  can  be  found 
any  course  of  proceedings  more  calculated  to 
produce  extensive  disorders;  more  destitute 
of  all  prudence,  foresight,  or  wisdom ;  more 
utterly  regardless  of  all  the  rights  and  secu- 
rity of  property  ;   more  framed  to  effect  a 
general    confiscation   of  property ;    more 
pregnant     with    derangement,     disorder, 
danger,  calamity,  and  ruin.     Hitherto  I 
have  admitted  the  validity  of  that  plea, 
which  urges  the  justice  of  returning,  in 
1819,  to  the  standard  which  had,    since 
1797,  been  suspended.     I  have  said  that  I 
shall  explain,  before  I  sit  down,  on   what 
grounds  that  fallacy  is  founded  ;  and  even 
at  present  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  those 
who  vindicate  the  sacrifices  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  1819,  on  the  ground  that  those 
sacrifices  were  demanded  by  good  faith  and 
justice,  bring  that  defence  forward  under  cir- 
cumstances little  favourable  to  its  authority. 
That  plea  was  not  urged  by  its  advocates 
when  the  Act  of  1819  was  passed.     The 
House  or  the  country  was  told  nothing 
then  of  great  sacrifices  which  justice  de- 
manded, or  of  difficulties  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  encounter.     The  advocates  of 
the  bill  saw  no  difficulties ;    foretold  no 
sacrifices.     They  treated  as  men  of  gloomy 
and  visionary  apprehensions    those    who 
foresaw  in  the  Act  of  1819  the  fatal  con- 
sequences with  which   it  was  pregnant. 
There  is  none  but  a  trifling  difference,  said 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  in  the  value  of 
the  paper,  and  of  the  metal  money.     They  ! 

had  provided  themselves  with  an  infallible  j 


test,  by  which  they  could  readily  do  that, 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  since  dis- 
covered to  be  so  difficult  to  do :  by  which 
they  could  measure  the  varying  value  of 
the  circulating  medium  from  time  to  time. 
Paper  they  could  put  into  one  scale,  gold 
into  another,  and  weigh  the  value  of  the 
two  with  ease,  certainty,  and  accuracy. 
It  was  not  till  that  test  was  found  to  be 
fallacious,  till  its  worthlessness  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  till  the  consequences 
of  the  tremendous  error  then  committed, 
had  spread  immeasurable  ruin  throughout 
the  country ;  not  till  then  was  the  ground 
changed,  and  we  were  told,  for  the  first  time, 
that  whatever  was  the  ruin  which  should 
follow  the  imposition  of  the  old  standard, 
faith  and  justice  required  that  standard  to 
be  re-established,  and  that  ruin  to  be  en- 
dured. But  it  is  admitted,  that  the  faith  of 
contracts  required  the  standard,  suspended 
in  1797,  to  be  brought  back  in  1819,  and 
imposed  on    all   the    engagements    con- 
tracted in  two-and  -twenty  years,  during 
which  period  that  standard  was  unknown. 
I  admit  that  statement,  and  I  rest  upon  it 
the  first  measure  of  relief  which   I  now 
propose.     I  affirm,  then,  that  it  is  not  the 
standard   suspended  in    1797,  which  the 
Act  of  1819  has  brought  back.     It  is  a 
new  standard,  unknown  till  that  hour  to 
the  laws  of  this  country.     I  affirm  it  de- 
cidedly.     The  ancient  standard  of  this 
country,  the  standard  which  existed  up  to 
1 797,  was  not  a  gold  money  of  3Z.  17*.  lOJd. 
an  ounce,  and  could  never  be  so  described. 
There  never  existed  a  pecuniary  contract 
in  this  kingdom  payment  of  which  could, 
until   the   Act   of  1819,   be  enforced   in 
money   of  the  present  standard.     There 
never  was  a  tax  imposed  which,  till  that 
hour,  the  King  could  require  to  be  paid  in 
money  of  the  Act  of  1819.    The  ancient, 
legitimate  standard  of  this  country  is  a 
gold    money,  coined   after    the    rate  of 
3/.  17*.  10|d.  of  money  to  an  ounce  of 
gold ;    or  a  silver  money  of  5s.  2d.  of 
money  to  an  ounce  of  silver,  at  the  option 
of  the.  payer.     This  is  no  immaterial  die* 
tinction,    but    an    essential  part  of  the 
standard.     The  two  precious  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  fluctuate  from  time  to  time,  in 
their  value  as  estimated  against  one  an- 
other.   Gold  is  at  times  the  dearest  of  the 
two ;  silver  at  other  times.    The  laws  of 
our  standard  secured  to  the  debtor  the 
option  of  the  cheapest  metal.     For  a  con* 
siderable  period  after  our  standard  was 

fixed;  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gold  ad* 
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vanced,  and  became  the  dearest  of  the  two 
metals.  In  consequence,  silver  became,  at 
that  time,  the  money  in  which  the  people 
discharged  their  engagements,  and  was 
the  principal  instrument  of  circulation; 
and  gold  would  have  beeu  driven  from  the 
country,  but  it  was  dealt  with  as  conveni- 
ence required,  and  as  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain. About  the  time  of  King  William 
gold  ceased  to  advance,  it  afterwards 
began  to  fall ;  and,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  gold  be- 
came the  cheapest  of  the  two  metals: 
people,  in  consequence,  discharged  their 
engagements  in  gold;  and  silver,  in  its 
turn,  became  less  the  instrument  of 
transactions,  and  was  partly  driven  from 
circulation.  About  the  year  1783  the 
course  of  the  precious  metals  took  another 
direction,  gold  again  advanced  :  it  is  now 
greatly  the  dearest  of  the  two  metals,  and 
the  interest  of  the  debtor  now  is  to  dis- 
charge his  engagements  in  silver,  according 
to  his  undoubted  right  by  the  laws  of  our 
standard  as  they  have  existed,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  Act  of 
1819,  or  rather  to  1816.  1  will  shew  to 
what  extent  this  change  affects  contracts ; 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  see  opposite  the  hon. 
member  for  London  (Mr.  Ward),  who 
stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  was 
unabje  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  when  men  spoke  of  a  double  standard. 
The  hon.  Member  is  a  considerable  author- 
ity on  these  subjects,  a  great  Exchange 
merchant,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  ;  one  of 
those  witnesses  who  misled  the  Committee 
of  1819  (for  that  committee  put  questions 
regarding  the  value  of  money,  though  they 
made  no  report  on  such  value)  into  the 
fatal  error  they  committed  of  taking  bullion 
as  their  measure  of  debasement ;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
Member,  and,  through  him,  to  the  House, 
what  the  term  "  double  standard"  really 
implies.  The  first  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
Letter  on  Coins,  thus  explains  what  he 
understood  by  that  term : — "  Experience 
has  proved,  (  said  he)  that  where  coins  are 
made  legal  tender  at  given  rates,  those 
who  have  any  payments  to  make  will  prefer 
to  discharge  their  debts  or  obligations  by 
paying  in  that  coin  which  is  overrated/' 
that  is  to  say  in  the  cheapest.  This  is 
Lord  Liverpool's  notion  of  the  term  "  double 
standard."  My  hon.  friend  and  colleague 
(Mr.  Baring)  in  that  very  able  paper  which 
contains  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
4f  Privy  Council  on  Coins,  in  1898,  gives 


an  explanation  precisely  similar.  It  is 
this — "  If  gold  and  silver  were  concurrent 
legal  tenders  at  the  old  Mint  regulations, 
silver  would,  at  present,  be  the  practical 
standard,  as  the  debtor  always  acquits 
himself  in  the  cheapest  metal  he  is  enabled 
to  do  by  law."  My  hon.  colleague  found 
no  difficulty  in  piercing  the  mystery  of 
those  terms  which  perplex  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  the  City.  The  double  standard  is 
an  optional  standard  ;  and  that  view  of  it, 
as  it  works  in  practice  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  two  authorities  I  have 
quoted,  agrees  precisely  with  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  the  law  itself,  from  the 
first  introduction  of  two  metals  as  money  in 
this  kingdom.  I  have  here  the  terms  of  the 
first  Act  which  legalised  gold  money,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  3rd.,  when  coins  of  gold 
were  for  the  first  time  to  any  extent  circu- 
lated. That  Act  uses  almost  the  very 
words  which  my  hon.  colleague  has  adopted 
in  describing  the  practical  working  of  the 
double  standard.  "  And  where  any  agree- 
ment had  been  made," — by  agreement 
being  signified  a  contract  taking  the  nature 
of  a  debt, — "  where  any  agreement  had 
been  made,  it  should  be  at  the  option  of 
the  purchaser  to  pay  money  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  as  he  should  think  fit."  And  this  t 
option  given  by  the  law  to  the  debtor,  has 
continued,  I  believe,  without  any  inter- 
ruption, to  be  the  law  of  the  Mint,  and  a 
part  of  the  standard,  from  the  period  I 
have  quoted  down  to  the  Act  of  1816,  for 
establishing  a  silver  coinage,  when  that 
option  was,  for  the  first  time,  taken  away, 
and  the  debtor  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
in  gold,  as  soon  as  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act  should  cease, — which  it  did  by  the 
Act  of  1819.  But  I  will  shew  what  the 
result  of  the  double  standard  will  be  in  its 
operation  when  again  re-established.  Let 
it  be  assumed  that  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  London  (Mr.  Ward)  is  in 
possession  of  an  old  mortgage  on  a  landed 
estate  which  he  desires  to  call  up;  the 
money  was  advanced,  I  shall  assume,  before 
the  Restriction  Act ;  lent  in  the  double 
standard ;  the  lender  advancing  the  cheap- 
est of  the  two  metals,  and  knowing  that 
the  law  would  allow  the  debtor  to  pay  also 
in  whichever  should  be  the  cheapest  metal : 
and  all  mortgages  which  have  dates  before 
1819,  were  either  founded  on  this  optional 
standard,  or  on  the  still  cheaper  standard 
of  the  Restriction  Act.  The  mortgage  is 
called  in.  By  that  single  standard,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  law,— that  standard. 
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the  simplicity  of  which  is  so  intelligible  to 
the  hon.  Member, — he  is  enabled  to  compel 
his  debtor  to  pay  gold  money  of 
3/,  175.  lOJcf.  an  ounce ;  which,  when  he 
carries  to  the  bullion-market,  he  finds  of 
the  full  intrinsic  value  of  3/.  17s.  I0£d.  in 
gold,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more ;  but 
which,  if  he  sell  for  silver  bullion,  will  give 
him  five  per  cent  more  silver  than  the  debt 
paid  in  the  ancient  coin  of  the  realm  would 
give  him,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
standard  suspended  in  1797 ;  and  he  thus, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  legitimate  standard, 
has  obtained  an  unjust  advantage  of  five 
per  cent,  to  the  equal  injury,  unjustly 
inflicted,  of  his  debtor.  Now  suppose 
the  legitimate  standard  re-established,  that 
double  standard,  which  the  hon.  Member 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  understand,  let  him 
be  satisfied  that  his  debtor  will  find  no 
such  difficulty,  he  will  see  at  once  through 
the  mystery.  The  debtor  will  no  longer 
pay  gold  money  as  now  compelled;  he 
will  pay  in  silver  money,  of  the  ancient 
legal  coin — of  5s.  2d.  the  ounce;  which, 
when  the  hon.  Member  carries  to  the 
bullion-market,  he  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  at  no  more  than  4s.  lid.  the  ounce; 
he  will  lose  5-per-cent,  which  his  debtor 
will  gain  ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  have  to 
give  up  an  advantage  of  5-per-cent,  which 
the  present  law  has  unjustly,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  faith  of  contracts,  given  to 
all  creditors  over  all  debtors.  My  hon. 
friend  will  thus,  I  think,  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  term  "  double 
standard,"  though  he  may  not  be  satisfied 
of  its  propriety ;  neither  is  that  a  question 
which  the  Legislature  has  now,  or  had  in 
1816,  or  in  1819,  the  right  to  interfere 
with.  It  might,  originally,  have  been  just 
or  unjust,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that 
debtors  should  have  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing their  engagements,  either  in  one  money 
or  the  other,  as  one  became  cheaper  than 
the  other :  but  this  was  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration when  that  power  was  given.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  3rd,  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, of  King  William,  or  of  George  1st, 
it  was  matter  for  decision;  but  having 
been  decided,  the  power  having  been  se- 
cured by  law,  that  law  forming  a  part  of 
the  standard  and  of  the  Mint,  and  being 
as  absolutely  a  part  of  our  standard,  as  the 
weight  or  fineness  of  the  coin  forms  an 
essential  part  of  it,  that  power  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  the  contracting  parties, 
without  a  violation  of  faith  and  justice.  I 
will  take  the  case  of  a  tax,  and  all  taxes 


are  contracts ;  for  I  know  of  no  obligation 
on  any  subject  of  this  realm  to  pay  any  tax, 
except  that  it  is  agreed  to  by  his  re- 
presentatives, acting  by  and  for  him  in 
this  House,  that  he  shall  pay  such  tax. 
Take,  then,  the  case  of  a  tax  imposed  by 
Parliament  and  given  to  the  Crown:  it 
falls  on  a  particular  individual  with  a  given 
weight.  Let  this  be  assumed  as  212.  At 
the  law  now  stands,  the  King  can  compel 
this  individual  to  provide  twenty  guineas 
of  the  old  coinage,  or  twenty-one  sovereigns 
of  the  new,  before  he  can  obtain  an  ac- 
quittal from  this  demand.  But  let  the 
ancient  standard  be  established,  that  very 
standard  in  which  this  tax  was  imposed — 
for  there  does  not  exist  a  single  tax  which 
was  not  either  imposed  in  the  optional 
standard  which  I  now  claim  or  in  the  still 
cheaper  standard  of  1797.  The  subject 
will  not  then  pay  21  sovereigns;  he  will 
take  his  21  sovereigns  to  the  bullion- 
market  ;  purchase  with  them  85}  ounces 
of  standard  silver,  at  4s.  lid.  which  is  the 
price  now,  and  which  has  been  the  price, 
(or  nearly  so,  for  I  speak  not  of  fractions, 
and  I  am  establishing  the  principle,  rather 
than  estimating  the  precise  difference,)  for 
the  last  5  or  8  years,  of  silver ;  and  these 
85}  ounces  he  will  carry  to  the  Mint, 
where,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Mint, 
they  will  be  restored  to  him  in  coin,  of  the 
amount  of  22/.  Is.  9d. ;  with  21Z.  of  which 
he  will  discharge  his  tax,  demand  his  ac- 
quittance, and  retain  1/.  Is.  9d.  for  him- 
self, as  a  relief  from  the  burthen  of  this 
duty ;  and  will  pay  the  tax,  not  in  base, 
depreciated  money,  but  in  money  of  the 
precise  denomination,  weight,  and; fineness, 
which,  from  the  43rd  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, down  to  the  Act  of  1816,  was  the 
legal  coin  of  this  realm,  without  variation 
or  interruption.  But  it  may  be  said,  as  it 
has  been  said,  that  this  advantage  of  5* per- 
cent would  not  be  realized ;  that  the  price 
of  silver  would  advance  with  the  additional 
demand  which  making  silver  a  legal  tender 
would  occasion.  This  would  not  affect 
the  principle  I  maintain.  Give  the  op- 
tion :  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  it.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  assumed,  or  is  it 'probable  that 
silver  would  advance.  The  rise  of  gold  as 
compared  with  silver,  which  has  taken 
place  here,  is  common  to  us  and  to  France, 
to  the  whole  continent,  and,  I  believe,  to 
the  world  at  large.  Silver  which,  by  the 
law  of  our  Mint,  ought  to  exchange  against 
gold,  after  the  rate  of  15\  ounces  of  silver 
to  1  oz.  of  gold,  is  given  in  thebullion-market, 
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at  the  rate  of  near  16  ounces  for  an  ounce 
of  gold.  At  the  same  rate  these  metals 
exchange  in  France ;  and  as  silver  forms 
the  principal  money  of  all  countries  except 
this,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  additional 
demand  for  silver,  as  an  alteration  of  the 
law  would  occasion  here,  could  have  the 
effect  of  changing  the  proportionate  values 
of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world ; 
and  without  this  effect  the  price  of  silver, 
as  against  gold,  could  not  permanently 
advance  here.  Neither,  in  point  of  fact, 
would  a  great  additional  demand  for  silver 
take  place.  Men  would  not,  in  effect,  pay 
their  debts  or  taxes  in  bags  of  silver :  they 
do  not  now  pay  them  in  bags  of  gold. 
Debts  and  taxes  would  be  paid  then  as 
now,  in  paper  instruments  of  credit,  bank- 
ers notes  and  cheques  ;  but  these,  could 
they  to  be  discharged  in  silver,  the  cheaper 
of  the  metals,  would  be  discharged  with 
less  burthen  than  in  gold,  the  dearer  of 
the  two.  Bankers  and  .others  who  issue 
cash-notes,  would  find  an  advantage  from 
the  cheapness  and  from  the  security  which 
the  power  of  paying  in  silver  would  give 
them ;  they  would  maintain  a  larger 
amount  of  their  paper-money  in  cir- 
culation. The  channels  of  circulation 
would  be  more  abundantly  replenished — 
money,  in  greater  abundance,  would  bear 
a  less  value ;  and  to  some  extent,  what- 
ever it  might  prove,  whether  4  or  6  or  7- 
per-cent,  the  establishment  of  the  ancient 
standard  would,  in  this  manner,  maintain 
a  higher  average  rent  of  all  land,  than  can 
be  supported  under  the  present  standard ; 
and  thus  would  give  some  advantage  to  the 
landlord — a  higher  price  would  be  estab- 
lished for  all  agricultural  productions, 
which  would  give  the  farmer  relief;  whilst 
an  equal  advance  on  the  wages  of  labour 
would  be  an  equally  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  thus  the  labourer  would 
find  some  mitigation  from  the  burthens 
which  the  taxes  impose  upon  him.  The 
consequences  of  the  innovation  introduced 
into  our  standard  in  1819,  being  such  as 
I  have  described, — such  having  been  the 
operation  on  pecuniary  contracts,  of  sub- 
stituting a  single  standard  of  gold  for  a 
joint  standard  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  some- 
what hard  to  understand,  what  counter- 
vailing benefit  the  authors  of  this  change 
proposed,  or  how  they  reconciled  their 
measure  with  what  was  due  to  the  faith 
of  existing  engagements.  The  first  Earl  of 
Liverpool  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
individual  who  urged  upon  the  Legislature 


the  scheme  of  making  gold  alone,  a  legal 
tender,  and  of  abolishing  the  legal  tender 
of  silver.  In  his  well-known  letter  to  the 
King,  on  this  subject,  which  letter  was 
published  in  1805,  and  was  originally 
drawn  up,  as  it  is  understood,  to  serve 
for  a  report  from  a  committee  of  Privy 
Council,  which  sat  in  1798,  on  the  coinage, 
is  probably  to  be  found  the  best  exposition, 
of  the  reasons  which  guided  the  Legislature 
in  changing  the  standard  of  value.  Lord 
Liverpool's  report  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  of  1798. 
Why  it  was  rejected  I  know  not.  It  has 
been  said,  that  it  was  rejected  in  conse- 
quence of  an  opposition  from  the  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  The 
grounds  of  that  opposition  I  do  not  know; 
but  than  this  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
that  since,  in  1798,  when  the  Committee 
sat,  the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  with  re- 
spect to  gold,  so  as  to  give  some  advantage 
to  the  debtor  who  should  discharge  his 
engagement  in  silver — the  power  of  doing 
that  if  he  pleased  could  not  have  been 
even  then  taken  away  from  the  debtor, 
without  as  gross  an  injustice — as  gross 
a  fraud,  if  it  be  desirable  to  introduce 
terms  of  this  description  into  discus- 
sions bearing  somewhat  of  an  abstract 
character — as  direct  and  as  gross  an  in- 
justice as  was  ever  effected  by  any — the 
most  fraudulent  debasement  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins. 
The  labours  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  coins  were  suspended  in  1798, 
and  not  renewed  till  1816.  The  second 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  succeeded  to  all 
his  father's  opinions,  and  to  more  than  all 
his  power,  was  then  successful  in  procuring 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  rejected  in 
1798.  In  his  father's  letter  to  the  King, 
the  motives  which  influenced  such  adop- 
tion are'  to  be  sought ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  these : — Gold,  according  to  Lord  liver- 
pool,  being  a  rich  metal,  is  best  adapted 
for  the  standard  of  a  rich  country.  When 
countries  are  poor,  he  said,  copper  forms 
for  them  the  fittest  standard ;  as  nations 
become  richer,  then  silver  comes  into 
operation,  and  is  the  best  standard ;  and 
when  nations  become  very  rich,  then  they 
adopt  gold ;  and  some  countries  there  are, 
said  he,  so  exceedingly  poor,  that  metal 
baser  than  copper  would  form  the  most 
fit  standard  for  such  countries.  Reasons 
more  fanciful,  carrying  with  them  so  little 
of  solid  weight  were,  perhaps,  scarcely 
ever  before  proposed  as  the  grounds  of  an 
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important  legislative  measure.  They  are 
founded  too  on  a  false  assumption  of  facts. 
It  is  not  true  that  nations  proceed  with 
regard  to  money,  as  Lord  Liverpool  ima- 
gined; all  experience  contradicts  the 
supposition.— Our  own  country — and  it  is 
by  our  own  former  experience  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Legislature  ought  to  be 
mainly  guided — this  country  never,  when 
most  poor,  did  use  any  standard  of  a 
cheaper  material  than  silver.  Silver 
formed  our  standard,  from  the  6rst  intro- 
duction of  money  amongst  us ;  it  con- 
tinued a  standard,  according  to  our  laws, 
with  no  intermission,  down  to  the  time 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  project.  Silver  is 
now  a  standard  in  France,  as  it  always 
has  been ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  but  our  own,  nor  in 
the  world,  however  rich,  where  silver  does 
not  continue  to  be  a  standard  of  value. 
The  advantages  proposed,  being  such  as 
these,  how  did  Lord  Liverpool  reconcile 
to  public  faith  the  change  from  one 
standard  to  another,  in  reference  to  exist- 
ing contracts  ?  It  will  be  found  that  his 
argument  on  this  head  overlooks  altogether 
the  main  fact  connected  with  it.  He 
said,  gold  has  already  become  practically 
the  standard  of  the  people ;  as  the  country 
became  more  wealthy  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  the  people  found,  said  he, 
gold  a  more  convenient  money  for  their 
increased  transactions  than  silver;  they, 
therefore,  made  use  of  gold, — laid  silver 
aside ;  and  having  so  acted,  and  for  such 
reasons,  the  Legislature  can  justly  abolish 
silver  as  a  standard  altogether: — it  will 
merely  establish  by  law,  the  standard 
which  the  people  have  established  in  prac- 
tice. All  nations,  he  said,  will  act  in  this 
manner  as  they  become  rich;  they  will 
adopt  gold  without  a  law,  or  in  spite  of 
any  law.  Now,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land adopted  gold  in  the  last  century  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  it  might  with  more  justice 
be  said,  they  so  acted  because  of  their 

Kverty.  Gold,  during  the  last  century, 
came  the  cheapest  of  the  two  metals. 
It  was  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  to 
pay  his  debts  in  gold ;  it  would  have  been 
a  loss  to  the  debtor,  of  sometimes  2-per- 
cent, at  other  times,  5,  10,  and  even 
12-per-cent,  to  pay  his  debts  in  silver: 
and  the  poorer,  therefore,  the  state  of  the 
people, — the  more  they  were  pressed  by 
debts, — the  more  urgent  was  the  necessity 
pf  paying  those  debts  in  gold,  according 


to  the  option  secured  to  them ;  and  which 
option,  if  continued,  would  now  make  it 
advantageous  to  pay  debts  in  silver.  I 
hold  here  a  table  of  the  price  of  silver,  at 
compared  with  gold,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century.  For  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
3rd,  viz.  from  1760  to  1785,  debtors 
would  have  lost  6-per-cent  by  paving  in 
silver  money ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
paid  their  debts  in  gold.  After  1785, 
gold  advanced;  in  1798,  and  down  to 
1816,  it  became  the  dearest  of  the  tiro 
metals;  and  so  it  has  continued  to  be 
from  1816  to  the  present  time;  and  an 
indisputable  right  have  the  people  of  this 
country  to  discharge  in  silver  all  their 
public  and  private  engagements — a  right 
which,  without  injustice,  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  faith  of  contracts,  no  law 
can  take  away.  We  come,  then,  to  1 816 : 
a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  then  again 
sat,  to  consider  of  providing  a  new  coin- 
age of  silver ;  it  was  a  necessary  measure  * 
the  old  silver  coins  had  been  melted. 
But  proceeding  on  Lord  Liverpool's  views, 
the  committee  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  facts  before  them.  It  was  no  doubt 
necessary,  to  secure  the  new  coinage  from 
the  fate  of  our  former  silver  coins  which  had 
been  melted  down,  or  carried  abroad,  and 
therefore  to  inquire  whence  that  evil  had 
arisen,  in  order  to  guard  against  its  recur- 
rence. Now,  by  referring  to  the  price  of 
silver  and  gold,  from  1760  to  1785,  we 
shall  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  the 
committee  proceeded.  The  average  price 
of  silver  for  the  whole  twenty-five  years  is 
exactly  5s.  6d.  the  ounce,  or  6j  per  cent 
above  the  Mint  price.  The  price  of  gold, 
for  the  same  period,  is  also  above  the 
Mint  price;  but  only  about  j  per  cent 
During  this  whole  period  there  was  a 
profit,  therefore,  to  be  obtained  by  chang- 
ing gold  for  silver,  by  bringing  from 
abroad  gold  bullion,  procuring  it  to  be 
coined  at  the  Mint,  exchanging  the  money 
thus  produced  into  silver  coins  of  the  full 
weight,  and  exporting  those  silver  coins : 
thus  a  profit  would  be  procured  of  6-per- 
cent, and  silver  coins,  it  is  plain,  could 
not  remain  in  circulation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. To  protect  the  new  coins, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  reduce  their  intrinsic  value 
by  about  6-per-cent,  and  thus  to  leave  no 
profit  on  such  operations  as  those  de- 
scribed ;  and  in  adopting  this  step,  of 
reducing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin. 
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it  seems  to  hare  been  thought  necessary, 
also,  that  the  new  coins  so  lowered  should 
cease  to  be  a  legal  tender :  one  measure 
followed  the  other.     Now,  in  thus  reduc- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  the  new  silver 
coinage,  in  order  to  protect  the  coins, 
a  danger  was  guarded  against,  which  for 
a  considerable  period  had  not  existed. 
After  1785,  silver  had  fallen  in  price;  in 
1798,  it  had  fallen  to  the  ancient  Mint 
price.    It  was  seen,  indeed,  that  through-' 
out  the  French  war,  silver  was  high — as 
high  sometimes  as  10-per-cent,  and  at 
other   times   as    30-per-cent   above  the 
old    Mint    price;    but    these   were  the 
prices  of  depreciated  paper.     Estimated 
in  gold,  silver  had  fallen  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  Restriction  Act;  and 
if  the  Legislature  in  1816  had  so  formed 
their   calculation,    it   would   have   been 
shewn  them  that,  gold  money  again  esta- 
blished, silver  coins  at  5s.  id,  an  ounce 
would  be  as  secure  as  at  5s.  6cf.,  or  any 
higher   price.     The    result    would    have 
justified  that  estimate;  for  in  the  whole 
period  since  the  cessation  of  the  Restric- 
tion Act,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of 
about  5-per-cent  in  melting  silver  coins 
of  the  old  standard,  for  that  standard  is 
5s.  2d.  an  ounce;  and  the  market  price  of 
silver  has  been  4s.  \ld.  the  ounce;  and 
thus,   therefore,  with  no  debasement  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  standard, 
would  the  new  silver  coinage  have  been 
as  secure  as  it  is  now  secure,  or  can  ever 
be,  against    the  danger  of   melting  or 
exporting  the  coins.     But  in  thus  guard- 
ing against   a  danger  which  had    long 
passed,  the  Legislature  exposed  the  coin- 
age to  another  danger,  which  an  accurate 
calculation  would  have  shewn  them  was 
imminent.     By  taking  6-per-cent  from 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  coins,  they 
offered  a  premium  for  fictitious  coinage  to 
that  amount ;  and  this  premium  would  be 
of  necessity  increased  by  as  much  more, 
as  silver  should  fall  in  the  market  below 
the  old  Mint  rate.     Silver  in  the  market 
is  now  5-per-cent  below  the  old   Mint 
rate;  and  a  premium  is  now,  therefore, 
held  out  of  1 1  or  1 2-per  cent  on  surrep- 
titious coinage.     Whether  a  false  coinage 
has  really  taken  place  to  any  considerable 
amount,  1  do  not  undertake  to  say,  nor  is 
it  material  to  my  argument;  but  it  is  yet 
a  matter  of  great  public  interest      A 
general  belief  prevails  that  much  of  the 
silver  coin  now  in  circulation  is  of  Dutch 

fr  American  manufacture*     The  right 


hon.  Master  of  the  Mint  thinks  different* 
ly ;  but  I  do  not  consider  the  grounds  he 
has  assigned  satisfactory.    He  has  inform- 
ed us  that  an  assay  has  been  made  at  the 
Mint,  of  coin  supposed  to  be  fictitious, 
and  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  genuine. 
But  more  extensive  assays  must  be  effect- 
ed, before  any  assurance  of  the  safety  of 
the  coin  generally  can  be  derived.    And, 
further,  I  have  to  inform  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  and  my  belief  is  founded  on 
the  information  of  persons  experienced  in 
metals,  that  it  is  practicable  to  manufacture 
silver  coin  so  nearly  resembling  the  genuine 
coinage,  as  that,  being  formed  of  the 
same  intrinsic  alloy,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  officers  of  the  Mint  to  discri- 
minate between  the  real  and  the  fraudulent 
money — between  the  coinage  of  the  King 
and  the  coinage  of  the  Dutchman  or  Ameri- 
can. And  I  would  likejto  ask  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  whether,  since  the  period  when 
additional  coins  have  ceased  to  be  issued 
from  the  Mint,  a  large  accumulation  of 
coins  in  silver  has  not  been  experienced  at 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  whether  the  Bank 
has  not  expressed  its  opinion  and  apprehen- 
sion, that  this  coin  is  much  of  it  fraudu- 
lent ;  and  whether,  in  fact,  the  Bank  has 
not  demanded  payment  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  1 1  J-per-cent  on  such  coin,  being 
the  difference  between   its  real  and  its 
current  value?    The  Master  of  the  Mint 
admitted  that  silver  had  accumulated  at 
the  Bank;  but  he  said  silver  had  nowhere 
else  accumulated.     To  that  fact  I  doubt 
if  his  means  of  information  extend.     Of 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  I  can  inform  him, 
where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of 
silver  coin.    I  can  inform  him  of  one  estab- 
lishment  alone,  where,  within  the    last 
few  months,  has  been  accumulated  above 
80,000/.  of  silver  coin,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  intrinsic  and  the  nominal  value 
of  which  is  about  10,000/.     I  do  not  urge 
this  part  of  the  question ;  but  if  the  fact 
turns  out  to  be,  that  silver  money,  Dutch 
made,  is  supplied  here  of  a  value  1 1  j-per- 
cent  debased  below  its  current  rate — and 
there  exist  no  means  of  securing  the  pre- 
sent coinage  against  such  a  substitution,  of 
necessity  that  coinage  must  be  withdrawn, 
and  another  adopted.    Thus  it  is,  step  by 
step,  that  we  have  abolished  the  ancient 
standard  of  the  realm,  acting  all  along  on 
partial  views,  and  never  arriving  at  any 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  real 
character  and  importance  of  our  operations* 
Abolishing  the  option  of  two  metals,  wt 
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have  bound  all  contracts  to  one  metal, 
and  that  metal  the  dearest.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  compare  these  proceedings 
with  the  course  which,  under  circum- 
stances nearly  similar,  this  nation  formerly 
adopted.  About  the  period  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  standard  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  gold  advanced  in  price  as 
compared  with  silver ;  as  it  has  recently 
advanced.  Let  us  then  see  what  course 
was  adopted  by  the  statesmen  by  whom 
these  questions  were  then  regulated.  I 
am  appealing  to  the  best  days  of  the 
standard — to  the  times  when  the  national 
interests,  dependent  on  this  standard  of 
value,  were  protected  by  equal  wisdom 
and  equal  justice.  But  I  cannot  refer  to 
these  times  without  saying,  that  no  proceed- 
ing could  be  more  unfortunate  for  them- 
selves, than  when  the  individuals  by  whom 
these  important  interests  have  been  govern- 
ed in  our  own  times,  have  referred  to 
former  experience,  —have  placed  themselves 
and  their  measures  in  juxtaposition, — have 
invited  the  comparison, — have  invoked  the 
authority,  and  appealed  to  the  conduct  of 
those  great  statesmen  and  monarchs,  and 
greater  patriots,  and  greater  philosophers, 
by  whom  our  standard  was  fixed,  and  by 
whom  it  was  governed,  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  Lord  Coke,  down  to  the  time 
of  King  William,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  I  am  bound  to  tell  them,  no  man 
can  examine  the  measures  of  those  different 
periods  and  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  a 
contrast  more  striking  it  is  impossible  to 
find,  between  the  prudence,  the  confidence 
yet  caution,  the  decision  yet  circumspection, 
the  sagacious  foresight,  looking  to  all  con- 
sequences, protecting  all  interests,  guard- 
ing against  all  dangers,  which  distinguish- 
ed the  series  of  former  measures ;  and  the 
total  absence  of  all  these  characteristics, 
the  narrow  and  timid  presumption,  the 
short-sighted  ignorance  which  belong  to 
the  latter.  Sir,  immediately  after  the  43rd 
Elizabeth,  gold  advanced  as  it  has  recently 
advanced.  The  present  advance  of  gold, 
as  compared  with  silver,  is,  taking  five 
years  ending  in  1830,  and  five  years  ending 
with  1785,  about  thirteen  percent;  taking 
twenty  years  ending  with  1785,  and  five  or 
eight  years  ending  with  1830,  the  advance 
is  about  eleven  per  cent.  From  the  lowest 
price  of  gold  in  1782,  when  an  ounce  of 
gold  exchanged  against  no  more  than  about 
13\  ounces  of  silver,  to  the  present  rate, 
when  it  exchanges  against  15$  ounces  of 


silver,  the  advance  of  gold  is  more  than 
twenty  per  cent.  So  circumstanced,  we 
have  rejected  silver,  and  bound  all  contracts 
to  gold!  In  1605,  four  years  after  our 
standard  was  established,  gold  advanced 
also,  as  compared  with  silver,  eleven  per 
cent.  What  was  the  course  adopted  ? 
Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Coke  directed  that 
course :  their  proceedings  were  precisely 
the  reverse  of  ours.  They  adhered  to 
silver,  and  dealt  with  gold  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe.  Gold  again  advanced: 
the  advance  in  seven  years  more  was  ten 
per  cent.  Gold  continued  further  still  to 
advance  :  the  advance  in  the  whole  had 
reached  thirty-two  per  cent  by  the  time  of 
Charles  2nd.  By  King  William's  time, 
gold  had  advanced  thirty-nine  per  cent. 
During  all  this  period,  all  this  derangement 
of  gold,  the  course  of  our  Governments  wai 
uniform.  Silver  money  had  been  coined 
by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  at  5$.  2d.  the 
ounce;  gold  money  at  21.  15s.  lid.  the 
ounce.  By  the  4th  of  James  1st,  gold 
money  was  lessened  in  weight ;  it  was  then 
coined  at  3/.  2s.  Id.  the  ounce :  this  was  a 
debasement  of  eleven  per  cent.  In  the 
9th  of  James  1st,  gold  money  was  lowered 
ten  per  cent  by  proclamation,  which  brought 
the  ounce  of  gold  to  3/.  7s.  Id.  The  gold 
money  was  again  debased  one  or  two  per 
cent  in  the  17th  of  James  1st.  In  the 
13th  of  Charles  2nd,  gold  was  coined  at 
3/.  14s.  2d.  the  ounce,  being  a  debasement 
of  eight  or  nine  per  cent ;  and  at  that  rate 
it  continued,  by  the  Mint  indentures,  until, 
in  the  reign  of  George  1st,  gold  was  coined 
at  its  present  rate  of  3/.  17s.  I0£d.  the 
ounce.  During  all  this  period,  silver 
money  was  held  immutable  and  invariable ; 
the  same  shilling,  the  same  crown,  |>os- 
sessing  always  the  same  weight  and  fine- 
ness. But  the  sovereign  of  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  coined  for  20s.  as  now,  weighed 
7  dwt.  4  grs.,  being  nearly  forty  per  cent 
heavier  than  is  the  present  sovereign.  The 
sovereign  in  four  years  was  reduced  in 
weight  eleven  per  cent,  and  called  an  unite ; 
seven  more  years  elapsed,  and  the  unite 
was  raised  by  proclamation  to  22s.  Then 
the  laurel  was  coined,  of  20s.,  but  in 
weight  having  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent 
more  metal  than  has  our  present  sovereign. 
Charles  2nd  took  away  eight  or  nine  per 
cent  from  the  weight  of  the  laurel,  and 
called  it  a  guinea :  the  guinea  being  fixed 
by  the  Mint  indentures  at  20s.,  passed 
current  for  21s.  or  22s.  amongst  the  people. 
During    all    these    derangements,    silver 
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money  was  never  changed ;  the  silver 
standard,  the  ancient  predominant  standard 
of  the  country,  was  adhered  to.  To  this 
was  intrusted  the  faith  of  contracts;  on 
this  standard  rested  the  security  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  gold  was  dealt  with  as  con- 
venience required.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult 
to  imagine  any  single  course  of  proceeding 
on  which  more  essential  interests  were  de- 
pendent than  on  this.  If  the  course  we 
have  recently  adopted  of  taking  gold  as  the 
sole  standard  had  been  then  pursued,  what 
would  the  consequences,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  I  have  described,  have  been  ? 
Every  debt  of  the  people,  every  contract, 
every  tax  would  have  gone  on  increasing 
during  this  whole  period.  With  a  constantly 
increasing  value  of  money,  a  constant 
decline  in  monied  prices,  the  improvement, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  could  not 
have  proceeded,  nor  those  of  any  country. 
Every  man  who  had  then  taken  a  lease,  every 
man  who  had  then  contracted  a  debt,  would 
have  signed  his  own  ruin ;  whilst  all  public 
burthens  would  have  received  a  constant 
though  silent  addition.  All  the  operations 
of  productive  industry  would  have  been 
sacrificed  and  crushed.  From  these  evils, 
— which,  by  individuals  who  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  such  subjects,  it  will  be 
known  that  I  have  accurately  described, — 
the  country  was  protected  by  the  wisdom 
of  her  statesmen.  But,  in  our  times,  with 
necessity  a  thousand  times  more  urgent, — 
with  debts  and  burthens,  that  the  most 
sanguine  amongst  us  will  scarcely  profess 
that  he  is  confident  can  be  safely  borne, 
or  that  their  security  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  safety  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
the  community  ; — so  circumstanced,  re- 
gardless or  ignorant  of  consequences,  we 
have  adopted  the  opposite  course,  we  have 
abolished  the  old  and  the  easier  standard ; 
that  which  operated  as  a  relief  to  the  debtor 
and  to  the  productive  classes  generally; 
and  have  bound  all  the  burthens  of  the 
State,  and  all  private  engagements,  to  that 
metal,  which  is  the  most  astringent,  the 
most  capricious  in  its  value,  the  most  dan- 
gerous, —a  metal  which  is  taken  as  its 
standard  by  no  other  country  than  this ; — 
that  metal,  which  Mr.  Locke,  whose  steps 
we  profess  to  follow,  declared  was  not  the 
money  of  the  world,  nor  fit  to  be  so.  These 
are  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  propose 
the  re-establishment  of  silver  money  as  a 
legal  tender.  But  I  call  on  the  House 
farther  to  consider  how  this  matter  stands 
with  regard  to  the  consistency  of  their  own 


proceedings.  In  returning  to  metal  pay- 
ments, after  twenty-two  years  of  paper 
money, — in  imposing  a  metal  standard  on 
paper  debts, — the  House  had  a  painful 
duty  to  perform ;  and  heavily  has  tne  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  fallen  on  the  most 
valuable  classes  of  the  community.  Men 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  ruin  by  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands,  who  knew  nothing 
of  any  difference  in  the  value  of  different 
standards  of  money  ;  ruined  by  contracts 
formed  in  ignorance — in  excusable  ig- 
norance —  an  ignorance  in  which  this 
House  participated :  and  which  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  country  by  a  solemn  vote  in 
1811.  Whole  classes  of  the  people  have 
been  sunk  in  indiscriminate  confiscation 
and  ruin,  and  those  the  most  valuable 
classes ;  men  the  most  skilful  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  the  more  skilful  and  effective 
in  their  own  peculiar  pursuits,  the  less 
likely  to  be  instructed  in  the  government 
standard  of  value :  they  and  their  pro- 
perty have  been  sacrificed  and  destroyed. 
But  the  House,  it  is  pretended,  could  give 
them  no  relief.  Were  it  proposed  to  miti- 
gate the  confiscation  inflicted  on  these  men, 
by  permitting  only  their  paper  engage- 
ments to  be  discharged  in  silver  money  of 
the  coinage  of  1 8 16,  the  answer  was  ready : 
— "  The  public  honour  is  concerned  ;  it  is 
a  breach  of  national  faith  to  the  amount 
of  six  and  three  quarters  per  cent;"  to 
allow  that  the  gold  sovereign  should  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  twenty-one  shillings ;  "that 
would  be  a  public  fraud  to  the  amount  of 
five  per  cent."  No  relaxation  could  be 
yielded  :  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  abatement 
made;  public  faith,  the  national  character, 
required  that  the  old  standard  of  1797 
should  without  alteration  be  re-established. 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  pledged;  the 
course  of  this  House  was  straight ;  dictated 
by  justice ;  by  blind,  unmitigable,  remorse- 
less, inexorable  justice.  From  that  path 
you  pretend  you  had  no  power  to  deviate, 
whatever  consequences  might  follow, 
though  you  trod  down  the  people  in  your 
course ;  though  you  sacrificed  the  landed 
interest ;  though  your  laws  swept  down 
the  farmer  like  his  wasted  harvests ;  and 
drove  the  labouring  classes  to  pauperism 
and  to  crime  ;  and  to  an  extent  appalling  to 
contemplate,  has  thisconseauence  followed 
on  your  measures,  though  you  crushed 
the  labourers  to  the  earth :  yet  you  had  no 
alternative  ;  by  former  acts  of  Parliament 
you  were  invincibly  bound ;  you  could  not 
alter  a  decree  established:    other  evils 
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would  rush  in ;  the  bond  to  its  letter  must 
be  executed :  that  has  been  your  plea ;  and 
is  it  fit  that  this  House — are  there  any  men 
who  will  advise  such  a  course  with  these 
pretensions  recent  on  their  lips — when  that 
part  of  the  people,  amongst  whom  you  have 
thus  spread  sweeping  ruin,  claims  in  its 
turn  justice ;  demands  also  the  letter  of 
the  bond :  proves  that  with  the  letter  the 
spirit  corresponds  ;  produces  your  acts  of 
Parliament;  establishes  that  the  bond 
which  could  admit  of  no  change  for  their 
protection  has  been  itself  falsified  for  their 
further  ruin ;  will  the  House  then  be  con- 
tent to  appear  before  the  country  in  ano- 
ther character ; — proclaim  that  its  protesta- 
tions of  protecting  faith  and  justice  were 
a  mere  hollow  pretext  in  which  it  had 
cloaked  itself  to  conceal  its  deplorable 
blunders  and  miserable  ignorance ;  that 
justice,  when  difficult,  is  beyond  its  power  ; 
that  there  might  be  a  coinage  to  be  destroy- 
ed ;  that  for  ten  years  this  wrong  has  been 
committed;  money  all  that  time  wrong- 
fully paid  on  contracts,  wrongfully  received 
in  pensions  and  salaries  ;  that  to  remedy 
the  whole  of  this  wrong  would  be  difficult, 
— to  grant  all  the  remedy  due  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  House ;  that  less 
than  all  would  not  satisfy  its  character; 
that  therefore  the  injustice  must  remain  ; 
it  has  been  inflicted  ten  years ;  it  must  pro- 
ceed, must  become  perpetual;  and  that  this 
House  is  the  slave  of  political  expediency 
of  the  meanest  kind  ?  I  have  stated  but 
partially  the  violation  of  the  legitimate 
standard  effected  by  the  Act  of  1819.  The 
ancient  standard  of  this  country  cannot  be 
alone  described  as  a  gold  money  of 
3/.  17*.  I0£rf.  the  ounce,  or  a  silver  money 
of  5s.  2d. ;  or  both  at  the  option  of  the 
debtor.  It  is  money  of  these  two  standards 
at  the  option  of  the  debtor ;  but  money 
protected  also  in  circulation, — rendered 
more  easy  of  acquirement, — by  certain 
laws  inflicting  punishment  and  penalties 
on  the  making  or  exporting  of  the  coins. 
The  object  of  those  laws,  and  their  effect, 
was,  to  maintain  a  greater  amount  of  money 
in  circulation ;  and,  consequently,  to  lessen 
its  value  ;  and  these  laws  formed  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  standard,  as  the  weight, 
fineness,  and  denomination  of  the  coin 
formed  a  part  of  that  standard,  nor  could, 
without  injustice  on  contracts,  one  be 
changed  more  than  the  other.  On  what 
pretence  were  those  laws  abolished  ? — none 
has  been  given  but  this :— -the  laws,  it  was 
•aid,  were  not  effectual ;  in  spite  of  the  laws 


coin  was  melted  or  exported.  But  to  some 
extent  these  laws  were  effectual,  and  no  lawa 
are  perfectly  effectual.  The  laws  against 
usury  are  evaded ;  but  those  laws,  to  soma 
extent,  reduced,  during  the  whole  war,  the 
interest  of  money.  The  laws  which  protect 
property  from  theft  are  not  entirely  effec- 
tual :  robberies  are  committed,  property  it 
violated  ;  but  property  is  more  secure  than 
it  would  be  without  those  laws ;  and  those 
laws  are  effectual  in  proportion  to  their 
severity,  always  supposing  that  their  severity 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  That  the  laws  for  pro* 
tecting  the  coin  were,  to  some  degree, 
effectual — that  they  did  maintain  a  larger 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  than,  without 
them,  would  have  remained  there;  and 
that  those  laws,  consequently,  lowered  the 
value  of  money,  and  thus  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  standard,  I  am  relieved 
from  establishing,  because  I  find  it  ad- 
mitted in  terras  sufficiently  express  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation those  laws  were  abolished. 
That  Committee — the  Committee  of  1819, 
—describes  those  laws  acting  as  a  seignior* 
age.  These  are  their  words  : — "  The  pro- 
hibition, indeed,  adds  something  to  the 
difficulty,  and  consequently,  to  the  expense 
of  exportation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  some  degree,  as  a  sei- 
gniorage upon  our  coin  ;  but  it  is  a  seignior- 
age perpetually  varying  according  to  the 
lesser  or  greater  facilities  far  smuggling, 
which  may,  at  different  moments,  exist, 
and  affording,  therefore,  an  uncertain,  and 
in  point  of  fact,  an  inadequate  protection.09 
Here  is,  then,  a  protection  ;  not  effectual, 
but  capable  of  being  rendered  more  effec- 
tual as  smuggling  should  be  repressed  ;  and 
to  some  extent,  still  effectual,  and  to  what- 
ever extent,  acting  as  a  seigniorage.  This 
protection  could  not,  without  a  violation 
of  existing  contracts,  have  been  taken 
away ;  a  violation  as  complete  in  principle 
as  would  be  the  alteration  of  the  coin  itself. 
The  Committee  of  1819,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  which  this  virtual  sei- 
gniorage went;  but  a  reference  to  the 
Bullion  Report  of  1810,  will  give  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Bullion  Committee  esti- 
mated this  seignorage  at  about  two  per 
cent.  I  contend  not  for  the  accuracy  of 
any  estimate,  but  adding  this  vague  calcu- 
lation of  two  per  cent  to  a  calculation  of. 
the  enhancement  occasioned  by  abolishing 
the  legal  tender  of  silver,  we  shall  find  a 
violation  of  the  standard  of  1797  actually 
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carried  into  effect  of  from  five  to  six,  or 
eight  per  cent  by  those  who  maintained 
that  public  faith  required  the  old  standard 
in  its  letter  to  be  re-established.    These 
are  then  the  grounds  on  which  in  justice,  I 
rest  the  proposition  for  re-establishing  the 
silver  standard  of  value.  I  will  now  address 
myself  to  its  necessity ;  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  that  degree  of  relief  to  the  country 
which    can    be    given  consistently  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  old  standard 
itself  rests,  and   consistently  even  with 
those    principles,    by    which     a    metal 
standard  has  been  inflicted  on  paper  con- 
tracts.    It  will  be  necessary  here  to  show 
to  what  extent  was  the  actual  difference 
in  value  between  the  paper  and  the  metal 
money — to  shew  what  the  extent  of  debase- 
ment was  to  which  the  paper  standard  fell. 
No  inquiry  into  this  most  important  mat- 
ter has  the  House  yet  instituted ;  for  the 
Committee  of  1819  rejected   from  their 
duties  any  inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which 
the  paper  standard  had  become  debased. 
The  only  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  in- 
vestigate this  debasement  was  made  in 
1810.     In  1810,  thirteen  years  after  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  which  had  no 
protection  from  debasement,  a  Committee 
of  this  House  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  fact,  whether  it  had  become  de- 
based or  not.    That  Committee  was  the 
Bullion  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Horner 
was  the  Chairman.     The  terms  of  its  ap- 
pointment expressed  that  it  was  "  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  into  the  cause  of  the  high 
price  of  gold  bullion."    The  Committee 
reported  that  the  circulating  medium  was 
become  debased.     It  expressed  that  fact 
in  these  words,  u  The  paper  money  was  in 
excess/'    Excess  in  paper  money  is  syno- 
nymous with  debasement.    The  Committee 
did  not  report  to  what  degree  the  debase- 
ment had  proceeded.      It  may  be  con- 
jectured, from  a  perusal  of  this  Report, 
that  the  Committee,  or  some  of  its  members, 
measured  the  extent  of  debasement  by  the 
price  of  bullion,  on  which  price  the  Com- 
mittee rested  mainly  its  proof  of  debase- 
ment*    But  if  this  were  their  opinion,  they 
were  in  error,  and  the  bullionists  fell  in 
taking  the  price  of  bullion  as  a  measure  of 
the  debasement  of  paper,  into  a  mistake 
similar  to  that  of  which  they  convicted 
their  opponents.      The   House  and  the 
country  was  then  divided,  very  much  in- 
deed, as  at  present,  into  two  sects  on  these 
questions.    On  one  side  were  the  bul- 


lionists, or  philosophers;  on  the  other  side 
the  practical  men,  or  men  of  business :  each 
party  then,  as  now,  holding  the  opinions  of 
their  opponents  in  some  contempt ;  and  in 
this,  at  least,  then,  as  now,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  both  parties  had  reason  on  their 
side.  The  Bullion  Committee  found  certain 
practical  men,  who  told  them  that  the 
high  price  of  gold  bullion  did  not  arise 
from  any  debasement  of  paper  money,  but 
was  occasioned  by  many  particular  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  wars  on  the  Continent, 
movements  of  armies  there ;  a  practice  of 
hoarding,  and  other  similar  events;  to 
which  the  bullionists  answered,  "  Cir- 
cumstances, such  as  these,  must,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  have  taken  place 
at  some  other  period  than  this ;  and  yet, 
no  other  period  can  be  pointed  out  when 
bullion  advanced  in  value  as  it  has  now  ad- 
vanced. This  advance  of  bullion  must, 
therefore,  be  ascribed  to  some  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  such  circumstance,  excepting  the  ex- 
istence now  of  paper  money,  not  payable  in 
metal;  and  to  this  paper  money  must,  there- 
fore, be  ascribed  the  high  price  of  bullion  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  owing  to  the  debase- 
ment of  the  paper."  The  bullionists  in  this, 
perhaps,  were  right,  but  they  were  wrong  in 
taking  the  price  of  bullion  as  a  measure  of 
thisextent  of  debasement.  Bullion,  severed 
from  money  forming  no  longer  even  the 
material  of  which  money  is  composed,  is 
to  be  considered  merely  as  an  article 
of  commerce  rising  or  falling  in  the  market, 
like  any  other  commodity ;  whilst  the  value 
of  money  is  to  be  taken,  not  from  the 
price  of  any  one  commodity,  but  from  the 
price  of  all  commodities  generally.  Now, 
commodities  in  general  had  advanced 
more  than  bullion.  Bread-corn  had  ad- 
vanced more  than  bullion  ;  and  if  any  one 
commodity  gives,  by  its  price,  a  better 
criterion  of  the  general  value  of  money 
than  any  other,  it  is  bread-corn,  the  main 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  always  given 
of  necessity  for  every  considerable  average 
period  of  years,  in  sufficient  abundance, 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  strength 
and  numbers,  never,  unfortunately,  given 
at  any  time  in  much  greater  abundance  ; 
bread-corn,  of  consequence,  corresponds 
in  its  average  monied  price,  with  the 
roonied  price  of  labour,  with  the  monied 
price  in  consequence  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  labour;  and  thus  becomes  the 
best  measure  of  the  general  monied  price 
of  commodities ;  that  is,  of  the  general 
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value  of  money :  and  so  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  considered  by  all  writers  of  any 
weight  on  such  subjects.  Now  bread-corn, 
which,  previously  to  the  Restriction  Act  of 
1797,  had  never  advanced,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  this  country  to  a  higher 
price  than  to  the  rater  of  about  50s.  for  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  for  any  average  of  five 
years,  did,  in  the  paper  money  of  the  Re- 
striction Act,  advance  to  70s.,  to  80s.,  to 
90s.  the  quarter ;  and  that  for  a  consider- 
able average  number  of  years.  The  bul- 
Honists  asserted  that  this  great  advance  of 
wheat  was  occasioned  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances— by  defective  harvests,  ob- 
structed importations,  by  an  increased  de- 
mand for  wheat,  by  an  increasing  popula- 
tion ;  facts  somewhat  at  variance,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  each  other;  but  the  answer 
to  these  assertions  is  precisely  the  answer 
they  gave  to  their  opponents. — "  Such  cir- 
cumstances as  you  describe,  accurately  or 
not,  cannot  have  been  peculiar  to  this  period. 
In  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  they  must  have 
been  witnessed  before ;  and  yet,  as  at  no 
former  time,  and  under  no  combination  of 
circumstances,  did  wheat  ever  before  ad- 
vance beyond  50s.  the  quarter,  for  any 
average  period  of  five  years  ;  so  the  whole 
advance,  which  is  beyond  50s.,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  paper  money  in  which  wheat  is 
now  measured:  or  in  other  words,  it  arises 
from  the  debasement  of  the  paper  money, 
and  is  the  best  measure  of  the  extent  of  that 
debasement."  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion in  its  bearings  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  as  explaining  the  causes  of 
such  condition.  If,  as  is  undeniably  true, 
the  price  of  wheat,  when  paid  in  metal 
money,  never  advanced  beyond  the  average 
of  50s.  in  this  country — if  the  high  price 
of  wheat  during  the  Restriction  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  debasement  of  the  paper 
money  of  that  Act,  then  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  metal  standard  necessarily 
brings  back  the  old  price  of  50s.  for  wheat. 
And  by  establishing  this  matter,  we  clear 
the  subject  from  those  absurd  theories  and 
endless  discussions  with  which  this  House 
deceives  itself  and  the  country,  on  every 
fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  : 
30s.  or  35s.  as  the  lowest,  70s.  or  80s.  as 
the  price  of  famine, — 50s.  on  the  average, 
— are  the  rates  we  have  fixed  by  our  own 
measures ;  and  it  is  in  vain, — when  we 
witness  the  inevitable  consequences  of  those 
measures,  when  wheat  descends  to  its 
lowest  price, — that  we  deceive  ourselves 
with  accounts  of  harvests  too  productive. 


A  harvest  or  two  more  or  less  productive* 
more  or  less  defective,  do  no  more  than 
anticipate  the  settlement  of  the  price  of 
wheat.  Whatever  is  the  state  of  harvest*, 
the  average  price  is  fixed  at  50s.  by  our 
legislative  measures.  When  this  House 
adopted  a  metal  standard  of  value,  and 
imposed  it  on  paper  contracts,  the  House 
did  that  which,  whether  prudent  or  im- 
prudent, just  or  unjust,  was  perfectly 
within  its  power  to  determine.  But  hav- 
ing determined  that  question,— having 
taken  the  precious  metals  for  a  standard, 
and  fixed  their  weight  by  law,  the  effects 
to  be  produced, — the  prices  to,  be  de- 
termined,— it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  control.  The  rate  of  prices 
these  metals  will  give,  is  determined  by  a 
power  beyond  the  reach  of  any  law ;  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  the  proportion- 
in  which  nature  has  given  the  precious 
metals  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
man.  In  this,  nature  has  paid  no  regard 
to  our  necessities,  or  mistakes,  contracts, 
debts,  or  taxes.  The  paper  standard  had 
this  advantage, — we  could  proportion  its 
quantity  to  the  wants  and  engagements  of 
the  country ;  but,  abandoning  that  stand- 
ard, all  further  power  and  control  is  gone; 
our  future  prices  must  have  reference,  not 
to  our  necessities,  but  to  the  prices  of  the 
continent  of  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the 
value  of  money  there,  by  which  solely 
they  must  be  governed.  And  what  those 
prices  and  that  value  are,  I  believe,  may 
be  estimated  from  this : — That  there  has 
never  yet  existed  any  period,  or  any  coun- 
try, in  which  the  precious  metals  have 
been  found  in  so  great  abundance  as  that 
a  greater  quantity  of  those  metals,  than  is 
contained  of  gold  in  about  two  of  our 
sovereigns  and  a  half;  or  of  silver  in 
about  fifty  shillings ; — that  is,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  about  ten 
ounces  of  silver, — has  been  given  in  ex- 
change for  that  quantity  of  wheat  which  is 
contained  in  one  Winchester  quarter, 
reckoning  for  any  average  period  of  five 
or  of  seven  years.  But,  if  it  be  really 
true,  that  to  an  extent  which  is  thus  to  be 
estimated,  we  have  changed  the  real 
value,  whilst  we  have  preserved  the  artifi- 
cial denomination  of  money;  if  in  the 
proportion  thus  to  be  taken — the  propor- 
tion which  fifty  bears  to  eighty — we  have 
effected  a  substitution  of  one  value  for 
another  in  every  bond,  and  contract,  and 
burthen  of  a  pecuniary  character — doubt- 
less an  operation  like  that  could  not  be 
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carried  into  effect  without  producing  im- 
measurable ruin. — Have  not  the  conse- 
quences been  commensurate  to  the  cause? 
— the  tremendous  effects  of  these  measures 
to  their  monstrous  character?     The  whole 
history  of  the  kingdom  during  these  opera- 
tions   has    been  nothing  more   than   an 
exemplification  of  the  effects  of  this  opera- 
tion— of  the  attempt  to  apply  a  metal 
standard  to  paper  debts,  contracts,  and 
taxes— -of  the  abandonment  of  that  at- 
tempt; returning  to   it;   and   repeatedly 
attempting    and  abandoning  that  effort. 
It  is  on  no  doubtful  argument  that  this 
assertion  rests,  but  on  the  evidence  of  in- 
controvertible facts — on  an  appeal  to,  and 
on  the  evidence  of,  experience.    I  know  of 
no  safer  guide,  either  for  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, than  an  examination  of  their  past 
measures,  as  a  rule  for  future  conduct ; 
and  I  therefore  proceed  to  bring  under  the 
review  of  the  House  a  consideration  of 
what  our  measures  have  been,  and  of  the 
consequences    which  have  followed   and 
accompanied  them.   I  go  back  to  the  war, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  country  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.     That  period  was 
prosperous  ;    with  partial,  with  local  dis- 
tress, arising  out  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  war  itself,  and  plainly 
attributable  to  the  events  of  war ;  but  the 
general  career  of  the   prosperity  of  the 
country  continued    uninterrupted   during 
the  whole  period  of  the  war.     There  never 
was  a  year  during  that  period  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  people  was  unequal  to  the 
burthens  which  then  existed,  or  to  greater, 
if  greater  had  been  required.     It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  depreciation  of  money,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperous  condition  of  a 
commercial  nation.     This  is  well  known, 
and    universally   admitted.      Commerce, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  population,  are 
all  assisted  and  increased  by  a  money 
gradually    undergoing    depreciation.     It 
was  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
which  experience  has  established,  that  the 
country  should  prosper  in  all  its  produc- 
tive interests  during  the  war.    The  peace 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  :  it  put 
an  end  to  the  progress  of  depreciation. 
The  peace  did  more ;  it  brought  along 
with  it  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  pro- 
vided not  only  that  depreciation  should 
then  cease,  but  that  the  value  of  money 
should  be  forced  back  to  its  original  level. 
If  depreciation  of  money  yields  prosperity, 
a  reverse  operation, — an  enhancing  the 
value  of  money, — must  of  necessity  oc- 
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casion    distress  and  misery.      With    the 
peace  an  Act  of  Parliament  came  into 
operation,  which  required  that  all  the  en- 
gagements of  the  war  should  be  discharged 
in   the    money   of    1797.      To  this   Act 
I  call  the  attention   of  the   House.     It 
is  the  Act  by  which  it  is  contended  that 
the  faith  of  Parliament  was  pledged  to 
re-establish  in  1819,  the  standard  which 
was    suspended   in  1797;    and   pledged, 
also,  to  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  con- 
tracts in  money  of  that  old  standard,  and 
without  any  inquiry   into   the  extent  in 
which  its  value  differed  from  the  value  of 
the  money  of  the  war.     This  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  in  December,  1803. 
In  December,  1803,  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act  of  1797,  which  had   been  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  temporarily,  was  made 
perpetual  during  the  war,  and  made  to 
expire  six  months  after  the  establishment 
of  peace.     The  Legislature  by  this  Act, 
therefore,  provided  two  things  :  they  pro- 
vided a  standard  of  value  for  the  war,  and 
a  standard  of  value  for  the  peace.  For  the 
war, — however  long, — a  paper  standard, 
without  limitation,  without  security  for  its 
value ;  and  for  the  peace, — however  distant, 
— a  gold  money  of  a  value  which  even 
then  had  been  unknown  for  six  years  to 
the  transactions  and  engagements  of  the 
country.     Paper    money  depreciates    by 
quantity,  as  metal  money  depreciates  by 
adulteration.     In  its  essential  character, 
therefore,    this  Act  of    Parliament    was 
equivalent   to   a   measure    which,    being 
adopted  during  the  existence  of  a  metal 
coinage   and  standard,    should  take  the 
Mint  out  of   the  hands  of   the  Crown ; 
which  should  place  the  Mint  in  the  hands 
of  a    body  of  irresponsible   individuals; 
which  should  say  to  these  persons,  "  The 
Mint  and  its  powers  are  in  your  hands  ; 
deal  with  the  coin  at  your  pleasure  ;  adul- 
terate, debase,  diminish,    as  your  judg- 
ment, as  your  interest,  as  your  integrity, 
perhaps  "  (but  I  do  full  justice  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  directors  of  the  Bank ;  and 
this  nation  owes  to  them  a  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude,  that  they  abused   no  more 
than  were  abused,  those  powers  which  the 
Legislature  so  recklessly  placed  in  their 
hands)— "your  integrity  may  dictate.  We 
impose  on  you  no  responsibility  ;  we  sub- 
ject you  to  no  control ;  we  shall  follow 
your  steps — not,  indeed,  to  control  your 
proceedings, — but  to  make  our  measures 
correspond  with  yours.    The    more  you 
debase  the  standard,  the  more  debts  we 
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shall  contract;  the  more  you  adulterate  it, 
the  more  we  shall  put  on  taxes;  the  more  you 
take  from  the  weight  of  the  coin,  the  more 
we  shall  add  to  salaries,  pensions,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  And  for  all 
these  disorders,  the  remedy  we  provide  is 
this : — That  when  the  war  shall  come  to 
a  close,  however  long  it  may  be,  though 
it  endure  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  century," 
—  and  the  war  did  endure  for  eleven  years 
from  that  time,  and  it  might  until  now 
have  endured,  for  it  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  events  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in 
1 803 ;  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
early  rigour  of  the  winter  of  1812  ;  by  the 
elements ;  by  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fighting  against  Napoleon  ;  but  for  which, 
the  war  might  be  now  raging; — when  the 
war  shall  come  to  a  close, — was  the  virtual 
language  of  the  "Act  of  Parliament: — 
"  However  long  it  may  endure;  to  what- 
ever extent  you  shall  have  debased  money 
— whether  to  10,  or  50,  or  100,  or  to 
500  per  cent ;  though  your  money  be 
debased  so  much,  that  instead  of  80s., 
80/.  be  given  for  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
into  all  this  we  inquire  nothing,  we  leave 
to  our  successors  no  power  to  inquire ;  we 
provide  one  remedy  and  one  alone,  that 
when  these  disorders  are  to  cease,  the 
ancient  money  of  the  country  shall  be 
brought  back;  and  all  contracts,  loans, 
settlements,  debts,  and  taxes  existing  in 
the  country  and  contracted  for  in  the  one 
money  shall  be  paid  in  the  other."  This 
is  the  character  of  that  Act  of  Parliament. 
If  it  were  passed  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
true  character,  with  a  meaning  such  as 
that  now  given  to  it,  no  measure  of  more 
treacherous,  more  monstrous  profligacy 
ever  disgraced  the  history  of  legislative 
proceedings:  its  atrocity  would  be  its 
destruction.  And  if  it  were  passed 
in  ignorance,  it  is  invalidated  by  that 
ignorance.  Sir,  it  was  in  ignorance  that 
this  Act  was  passed ;  the  Legislature  had 
no  such  meaning  as  that  which  we  now 
ascribe  to  them  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  a 
difference  of  value  between  the  two  mo- 
nies, one  of  which  was  to  be  substituted 
for  the  other.  They  meant  nothing  so 
monstrous,  as  that  contracts  and  debts 
made  in  money  of  one  value,  should  be 
paid  in  money  of  another  value;  they  ad- 
mitted of  no  debasement  in  the  paper- 
money,  and  knew  of  none.  Eight  years 
after  this  Act  was  passed,  in  1811,  they 
proclaimed  to  the  country  by  a  Resolution 


of  the  House,  that  they  knew  of  no  differ* 
ence  between  the  value  of  the  paper- 
money,  in  which  debts  were  then  con- 
tracted, and  the  gold  money,  for  which 
the  paper  was  substituted  in  1797,  and  by 
which  the  paper  was  in  its  turn  to  be 
supplanted  at  the  peace.  The  resolution 
of  1811  is  decisive  of  this  question.  The 
Legislature  had  no  such  meaning  as  we 
now  ascribe  to  it ;  and  so  far  as  the  Act 
of  1 803  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  contract ;  it  must  be  executed, — at  all 
contracts  must  ever  be  executed,  as  long 
as  faith  and  justice  govern  the  actions  of 
men  according  to  the  meaning — the  palp- 
able, clear,  and  undeniable  meaning — of 
those  by  whom  the  contract  was  made. 
This  Act  of  Parliament,  incredible,  mon- 
strous as  it  appears,  was  carried  into  full 
and  complete  effect  Immediately  on  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  Government  carried 
into  execution  this  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
It  is  from  the  close  of  the  war  that  the 
present  standard  has  its  date,  and  not 
from  1819.  That  standard  was  established 
in  1816;  abandoned  in  1817  and  1818; 
again  established  in  1819,  1820,  and 
1821;  abandoned  again  in  1822,  1823, 
and  1824 ;  and  brought  back  a  third  time 
in  1 826.  It  may  take  its  date  from  1826 ; 
it  may  take  its  date  from  1816;  either 
from  its  first  establishment  or  its  last;  but 
it  cannot  take  its  date  from  1819.  The 
old  standard  was  brought  into  full  opera- 
tion in  1816.  The  first  difficulty  was*  to 
obtain  gold  :  none  existed  in  circulation. 
Our  gold  money  had  been  sold  to  the 
Continent ;  the  merchants  of  the  Conti- 
nent had  given  us  51.  12s.  an  ounce  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  gold  sold  them  ;  and 
our  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  eleven  years 
before,  required  that  gold  should  exist  in 
this  country,  and  remain  in  circulation 
here,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17$.  \0{d.  an  ounce. 
How  was  this  task  to  be  accomplished  t 
How  were  the  nations  of  the  Continent  to 
be  induced  to  sell  us  gold  at  a  lower  price 
than  they. had  themselves  given  us  for  it? 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  a  forced  and 
violent  action  affecting  the  price  of  gold  ; 
and,  as  gold  then  again  became  the  mea- 
sure of  property,  by  consequences  equally 
violent  and  foiced  on  the  monied  prices  of 
property.  That  task  was  performed, — the 
pa  per- money  was  lessened  in  its  quantity, 
— rained  in  value  ; — the  prices  of  all  pro- 
perty were  reduced, — the  price  of  gold 
was  reduced  with  other  prices  ;  gold  waa 
I  brought  back, — that  very  gold  for  which 
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the  Continent  had  (riven  us  51.  12s.  per 
ounce  —  was    brought    back  to    us    for 
3/.  17*.  \0{d.  the  ounce ;  gold  money  of 
that  value,  circulating  on    a    par   with 
our  paper-money,  became  the  measure  of 
property ;  all  the  debts,  contracts,  engage- 
ments/ and  burthens,   of  the  war,  were 
measured  in  money  of  that  value ;  and  the 
disorder,  the  confusion,  the  ruin,  the  suf- 
fering and  distress,  which  followed,  were 
such,  as  never  till  that  time,  had  been 
known   in  the  history    of   the   country. 
They  were  such  as  of  necessity  must  have 
followed  from  an  operation  such  as  I  have 
described.     No  other  cause  for  the  distress 
of  1816  (fan  be  shown   to  have  been  in 
existence  at  that  time.    The  real  state  of 
the  country  was  indeed,  by  Ministers  then, 
as  now,  palliated  or  concealed ;  distress 
there  was,  it  was  admitted,  amongst  the 
people  ;  but  there  had  existed,  it  was  said, 
distress   also  equally  urgent  during  the 
war.     Thus  was    it  then  attempted  to 
delude  Parliament.     Doubtless  there  was 
distress  during  the  war.     A  war  such  as 
that  was,  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
great  and  severe  calamities.    The  sudden 
closing  of  ports  and  markets ;  the  efforts 
of  France  directed  against  English  com- 
merce, must  of  necessity  have  occasioned 
great  disasters.    Ten  millions  of  property 
belonging  to  British  merchants,  seized  in 
six  weeks  in  the  Baltic  ports  in  1810,  and 
confiscated,  must  necessarily  have  inflicted 
injury  on  our  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers.    But  to  the  operations  of  war,  were 
the  calamities  of  the  war  to  be  ascribed. 
The   severest    and    the    most    extensive 
suffering  which  the  country  was  exposed 
to    during  the  war,   was  occasioned  by 
our  disputes   with   the  United  States  of 
America.    Those  States  afforded  then  the 
greatest  market  for  British  productions. 
Seven  millions  annually  of  manufactured 
goods  were  sold  there.    This  market  was 
at  once  perfectly  and  entirely  closed  ; — 
those  goods  were  thrown  back  on  the  pro- 
ducers, with  no  further  demand.   The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  great,  extensive,  and 
severe  distress  throughout  the  manufac- 
turing districts.     The  hon.    and  learned 
member  for  Kharesborough,  Mr.  Brougham, 
undertook,  in  1812,  the  ta*k  of  bringing 
before  the  House  the  condition  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers,   and    of  demonstrating    the 
origin  of   their  misfortunes:    for    then, 
also,  was  the  existence  of  distress  denied. 
Night  after  night,  were  seen  arrayed  at 
that  bar,  the  deputies  and  representatives 


of   the   manufacturing    districts,    giving 
their  evidence  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
towns  from  whence  they  came,  and  their 
explanation  of  the  cause  from  whence 
those    sufferings  had  sprung.     Now,  Sir, 
I   will  give  in  evidence,  the  description 
which    the    hon.    and    learued    member 
for  Knaresborough, — the  nearest  observer 
of  the    severest  distress  of  the  war, — 
has    given    of    the    distress    which   fol- 
lowed the  peace.     I  cite  here  from  a  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  delivered 
in  January,  1817,  describing  the  condition 
of  the  country.     "  It  was  one  most  por* 
tentous  difference/'    said  the  hon.   and 
learned  Member, — "  one  most  portentous 
difference  between  the  conclusion  of  this 
and  (fall  former  contests, — our  calamities 
had  almost  entirely  began  with  the  peace." 
The  distress  of  1812  was  but  partial,  and 
he  appears  to  have  considered  it  as  nothing 
when   brought  into  comparison  with  the 
ruin  of  1816.     "  Each  succeeding  year," 
said  he,  "  since  the  war  ended,  only  made 
things  worse ;  the  distress,  at  first  confined 
principally  to  our  agriculture,  had  spread 
to  every  branch  of  our  trade  and  industry, 
and  the  national  misery  had  reached  a 
height  wholly  without  a  precedent  in  our 
history   6ince   the    Norman    conquest."* 
These  are    the   terms  in  which   he,  the 
best  witness — he,  the  nearest  observer — of 
the  most  extensive  and   severe  distress, 
which  the  people  experienced  during  the 
war,  described  the  state  of  the  country 
which  followed  the  peace.    This  state  of 
distress  did  not  long  endure.     Fortunate 
for  the  best  interests  and  security  of  the 
country  was  it  that  it  did  not.     The  people, 
at  that  time  less  accustomed  to  calamity 
than  they   now  are — less   patient  under 
sufferings— had  recourse  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous, the  most  desperate  measures.     But 
the  distress  was  relieved,   and  in  what 
manner  ?     By  reversing  every  one  of  the 
measures   by   which   it  had  been  intro- 
duced— by  proceedings  which  broke  down 
and  abolished  the  ancient  metallic  stand- 
ard ;  which  abrogated  the  Act  of  1803; 
which  drove  back  to  the  Continent  every 
guinea  of  that    gold  which    had    been 
brought  here  during  the  distress  of  1815 
and    1816.     Step  by   step,  measure  by 
measure,  every  one  of  those  operations 
were  reversed,   which  had  prepared  the 
introduction  of  the  gold  stand aM.     The 
paper  money  of  the  Bank,  which  had  been 
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ment,  without  the  knowledge,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament— concealed  from 
Parliament  and  from  the  country.  Those 
measures  differed  in  nothing  from  measures 
which  should  privately  adulterate  at  one 
time  the  legal  metal  coin,  and  enhance  pri- 
vately the  value  of  that  coin  at  another 
time :  and  times  there  have  been  in  the 
history  of  this  House,  and  those  times 
may  again  return,  and  return  tbey  will,  if 
the  people  obtain  generally  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  character  of  the  transactions  by 
which,  for  fifteen  years,  their  property  has 
been  confiscated,  their  contracts  falsified, 
and  immeasurable  ruin  spread  over  the 
country ;  if  a  knowledge  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  these  transactions  be  obtained 
by  the  people,  before  the  disorders  spring- 
ing from  them  are  remedied  by  Parliament, 
then  will  such  times  again  return  as  there 
have  been ;  when  this  House,  on  such  a 
statement  as  I  have  now  made— on  the  evi- 
dence I  give  of  its  truth — would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  an  impeachment  of  every  men 
engaged  in  those  transactions.  Of  the 
effect  of  these  transactions  on  the  country, 
I  can  give  other  confirmation.  Mr.  Tier- 
ney>  a  great  authority  on  these  subjects, 
intimately  connected  with  these  ope- 
rations, speaking  at  an  after-period,  in 
February  1819,  of  the  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity which  followed  the  distress  of  1816, 
thus  describes  that  cause : — "  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1817,  had  come  down  to  Parliament  with 
a  smile  of  triumph,  and  told  the  House 
that  every  thing  was  now  restored  to  the 
very  condition  in  which  he  had  long  hoped 
to  see  it, — that  it  would  be  soon  found 
that  the  revenue  was  increasing, — that 
stocks  were  rising,  public  confidence  flou- 
rishing, &c. ;  and  when  every  body  was 
looking  for  the  realization  of  these  gay 
promises,  three  or  four  months  afterwards, 
down  came  a  number  of  returns  from  the 
Bank,  that  explained  the  whole  mystery ; 
the  secretof  the  triumph  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  exposed  at  once ; 
for  it  appeared  that  the  Bank  had  been 
increasing  its  issues — that  country  banks 
had  followed  its  example,  and  that,  in 
truth,  the  state  of  prosperity  was  nothing 
more  than  an  increased  paper  currency.'* 
Nothing  but  increased  paper  money,  cut 
prosperity  it  was,  however;  and  occa- 
sioned plenty  to  the  labourer,  profit  to 
the  trader,  productiveness  to  the  Revenue, 


withdrawn,  was  again  poured  by  forced 
measures  into  circulation — poured  into 
circulation  by  means  of  loans  to  Govern- 
ment; as  by  repayment  of  such  loans  it 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  depreciation 
of  the  war  was  renewed ;  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  people  were  rendered  again 
commensura  e  with  their  burthens ;  and  in 
1818,  was  established  in  this  country,  the 
prosperity  of  the  war  in  the  midst  of  peace. 
I  have  ascribed  these  alterations,  these 
changes  in  the  value  of  money,  the  low 
prices  of  1816,  the  high  prices  of  1818,  to 
measures  originating  with  the  Government. 
I  hold  here  the  evidence  of  that  assertion. 
I  hold  here  in  one  short  page  the  history 
and  evidence  of  the  origin  from  whence 
sprang  these  disorders.  It  is  contained 
in  the  evidence  given  by  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1819.  This  is  that  evidence. 
"  Was  not,"  it  is  asked,  "  was  not  a  great 
reduction  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to 
Government  made  in  1815,  and  early  in 
1816,  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  ?"  And  the  answer  from 
the  Bank  is,  "  Yes,  there  was  a  consider- 
able reduction." — "  For  that  particular 
purpose  ?"  it  is  asked: — "  I  believe  that 
was  the  object."  It  is  asked,  "Was 
it  not  then  understood  that  the  Bank  ad- 
vances were  to  be  reduced  to  20,000,000/., 
and  did  not  such  a  reduction  take  place  ?" 
The  answer  is,  "I  think  it  did."  Then 
follows  a  question  bearing  on  the  conse- 
quences,— "Was  not  1816  a  period  of 
very  considerable  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural distress  ?" — "  Very  great,  indeed  !" 
answers  Mr.  Harman.  "  Did  not  that 
distress  render  it  necessary  to  relieve  the 
public  by  an  increased  issue  of  Bank- 
notes?"— "Yes."— "  Werenot  the  advances 
made  in  that  year  by  the  Bank  to  Govern- 
ment a  great  instrument  of  relieving  the 
distress  you  have  spoken  of,  by  affording 
more  plentiful  circulation  ?"— "  Yes ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  made  money  more  plenti- 
ful." Here  then  is  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  distress  of  1816,  and  of  its  relief. 
An  evidence  of  transactions,  by  which 
money  was  raised  in  value  first,  and  then 
lowered  privately,  and  by  measures  de- 
signed for  those  objects.  This  money  was 
Government  money,  at  that  time  the  prac- 
tical and  the  legal  standard  of  the  country; 
a  paper*  money  suffering  debasement  by 
increase  of  quantity,  and  enhanced  in 
value  by  diminution  of  quantity:  these 
transactions  were  measures  of  the  govern-  | 
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and  strength  and  security  to  the  State. 
We  have  dealt  with  our  money  more  in 
reference  to  the  material  which  composed 
the  money,  than  to  the  functions  it  dis- 
charged.   Money  of  paper  we  have  called 
— money  of  rags— -and  have  treated  it 
as  we  would  treat  rags  or  paper;  and 
forgotten,  that  in  dealing  with  money, 
however  composed,  we  affected  the  most 
important  organ  in  the  social  body.   I  cite 
another  evidence,  Mr.  Vansittart  himself, 
the  principal  mover  in  these  transactions. 
Mr.  Vansittart — speaking  of  1816  and  of 
181 8 — in  1 82 1 ,  a  period  when  the  calami- 
ties of  1816  were  all  renewed,  and  by 
similar  means,  uses  these  words : — "  The 
peace  followed,  and  that  very  standard  was 
restored,  at  which,  by  another  process,  the 
country  had  since  arrived.    A  second  de- 
preciation took  place,  which  probably  arose 
from  the  large  Joan  the  Government  had 
of  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  repeal  of 
the  property- tax.     It  was  never  very  con- 
siderable."*    Here,  then,  was  the  standard 
restored,  admitted  by  him  who  restored  it  in 
1816;  restored  as  in  1820  and  1821 ,  and  as 
now.  "A  second  depreciation,  it  is  said,  took 
place :"  "  1 1  was  never  very  considerable" — 
not  if  the  price  of  bullion  be  taken  as  its 
measure,  for  Mr.  Vansittart  here  falls  into 
the  error  of  the  bullionists.  The  depreciation 
of  money  in  1818  was  as  considerable  as  at 
any  period  of  the  war.     The  prices  of 
land,  and  of  commodities  were  as  high, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  great. 
But  the  prosperity  of  1818  was  transient. 
Why  did    not  that   prosperity    endure  ? 
Whence  came  it,  that  the  prosperity  of 
1818  was  not  as  permanent  as  that  of  the 
war?    The  depreciation  did  not  so  long 
endure.      Does  any  man  believe  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  war  would  not  have  ceas- 
ed before  the  close  of  the  war,  if  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  had  sooner  ceased  ?    The 
prosperity  of  1824  and  1825  also,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  told  us,  was 
short-lived.     I  will  give  him  the  reason. — 
Because  his  bill  was  long-lived.    The  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  security  of 
his  bill  have  not  existed,  and  cannot  exist, 
together.    Precisely  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  termination  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of   1803,  put  in 
force  at  the  peace,  so  was  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  country  in  1818  revers- 
ed by  Mr.  Peel's  bill  of  1819  for  restoring 
the  old  metal  standard.     I  fear  no  charge 

*  See  Pari.  Deb,  Vol.  v.  p,  131. 


of  exaggeration  when  I  speak  of  the  ca- 
lamities immediately  consequent  on  the 
Act  of  1819;  that  measure  fell  on  the 
calm  prosperity,  the  tranquil  labour,  of  the 
people,  on  the  thriving    industry  of  the 
country ;   to  confound,  disorder,   and  de- 
stroy ;  the  distress  of  1816  in  all  its  extent 
and  severity  was  renewed.   The  shock  was 
first  felt  by  the  manufacturing  population  : 
without  employment ;     without  wages  ; 
without  the  means  of  subsistence ;  expos- 
ed to  artificial  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; 
ignorant  from  whence  the  blow  came,  the 
dense  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  prepared  for  resistance.    They  re- 
sorted to  arms ;  by  arms  they  were  assailed, 
repressed  and  subdued.    By  military  force 
was  the  government  of  this  country  upheld 
whilst  this  measure  was  inflicted.      In  its 
first  progress  the  Act  of  1819  was  dis- 
figured with  blood.     The  blow  descended 
on  the  land.     The  farmers  in  a  mass,    to 
a  man,  were  ruined.    Whoever  shall  faith- 
fully describe  the  condition  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  of  England  during  this 
dismal  period,  it  will  be  thought  of  him 
that  he  portrays  the   state  of  a  nation 
subjected  to  the  wild  savage,  to  the  sweep- 
ing confiscation,  of  some  barbarian  con- 
queror, rather  than  the  condition  of  a 
people  reposing  under  the  shade  of  equal 
paternal  or  civilized  laws.   History  scarce- 
ly furnishes  a  picture  of  more  wide-spread 
and  universal  ruin  than  is  to  be  found 
described    in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
farmers  themselves  of  the  state  of  British 
agriculture,  before  the  committee  which 
sat  in  1821  to  inquire  into  agricultural  dis- 
tress. This  committee  was  in  fact  composed 
of  the  very  men  who,  two  years  before,  in 
1819,  had  sat  on  that  other  committee  from 
which  originated  Mr.  Peel's  bill.     On  one 
committee  they  had  altered  the  value  of 
money :  on  the  other  they  were  called  on  to 
witness  the  total  failure  of  pecuniary  con- 
tracts. Of  all  the  calamities  brought  under 
their  view,  they  had  been  themselves  the 
cause.      I  give  here  a  description  of   the 
country  immediately  consequent  on   the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1819,  from  one  of 
those  pithy  historical  documents,  called 
King's  Speeches.  Bu  t  first,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, let  us  see  what  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  before  that  Act  passed.      In 
January    1819,    four  months  before  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  thus  describes 
the  King  the  state  of  his  people. — "  The 
Prince  Regent  has  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  inform  you,  that  the 
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trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  are  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition."*  This  was  the  state  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  January,  1819.  That  agricul- 
ture was  equally  prosperous,  may  be  known 
from  this  fact — that  the  price  of  wheat  was 
84s.  the  quarter,  for  the  average  of  1818 ; 
and  that,  in  1818,  the  revenue  increased, 
with  no  new  tax,  no  less  than  4,700,000/. 
Now,  then,  I  quote  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, as  also  described  by  the  King,  in  No- 
vember, 1819,  little  more  than  four  months 
after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  The 
King  says, — "  I  have  observed  with  great 
concern  the  attempts  made  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  take  advantage 
of  local  distress,  to  excite  disaffection  to  the 
institutions  and  Government  of  the  coun- 
try. A  spirit  is  now  fully  manifested, 
utterly  hostile  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  and  aiming,  not  only  at  the 
change  of  those  political  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  constituted  the  pride 
and  security  of  this  country,  but  at  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
of  all  order  in  society ."f  And  then  the 
King  proceeds  to  call  on  Parliament  for  all 
their  exertions,  to  protect  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  against  the  assaults  of  that 
very  population,  in  whom  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  had  found  their  surest  bul- 
wark ;  who  had  stood  fast  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  in  the  hour  of  their 
greatest  danger,  when  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca were  arrayed  for  their  destruction. 
Again  distress  disappeared,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  measures  precisely  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  distress  of  1816  was 
relieved.  By  a  third  depreciation — by 
proceedings  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  the  standard  established  by  the  Act 
of  1 8 1 9 — by  measures  by  which  that  stand- 
ard was  banished  and  abolished,  and  de- 
stroyed. The  prosperity  of  1823,  1824, 
and  1825,  was  not  co-existent  in  this 
country  with  the  standard  of  1819.  The 
property  of  the  country  was  not  then  mea- 
sured in  that  money ;  nor  were  its  debts 
and  contracts  then  paid  in  it.  The  gold 
which  had  been  imported  in  1819,  1820, 
and  1821,  for  which  gold  the  distress  of 
that  period  had  been  the  price  paid,  was 
driven  abroad  in  1824  and  1825.  By  the 
end  of  1 825,  not  a  sovereign  was  left  in 
the  Bank;  nor,  if  the  prosperity  of  1825 
had  endured  six  months  longer,  would  a 
*    ■     ■  -  — — ^— — — »— ^—^— 
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sovereign  have  been  left  in  the  country. 
The  House  will  well  remember  the  mea- 
sures which,  in  1822,  were  brought  forward 
to  relieve  the  national  distress.  Thej  con- 
sisted mainly  in  this : — that  more  money- 
Government  money — state  paper — the  mo- 
ney of  the  Bank — was  to  be  forced  into 
circulation ;  to  be  issued  on  loans  to  Go- 
vernment— on  loans  to  parishes— on  loans 
to  public  works — on  loans  to  the  landed 
interest, — which  of  them  was  immaterial, 
the  object  was  to  force  money  into  circula- 
tion. The  additional  amount  thus  proposed 
to  be  circulated  was  four  millions.     How 
was  an  additional  circulation  of  four  mil- 
lions of  Bank-notes  to  relieve  the  national 
distress  ?     By  lowering  the  value  of  mo* 
ney — by  raising  monied- prices,    precisely 
as  a  similar  operation  had  relieved  the 
distress  of  1816 — as  a  similar  operation 
would  now  relieve  distress.  Four  additional 
millions  of  Bank  of  England  notes  could 
not  now  be  forced  into  circulation,  and 
distress  or  low  prices  long  co-exist  with 
them  :  four  millions  is  a  material  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  active  circulation  of  the 
Bank :    the  issue  would  be  followed  by 
an   equal  proportionate  addition   to  the 
notes  of  the  country  bankers;    to  the 
amount  of  bills  of  exchauge;  and  to  the 
amount  of  all  instruments  of  paper  credit* 
High  prices,  wages,  rents,  and  profits  would 
follow:  but    then    would    come  next,  a 
derangement  of  the  currency :    none  of 
these  can  co-exist  with  our  present  system 
of  currency  and  standard  of  money.     All 
measures  of  relief   are  temporary,  worse 
than  useless,  which  arc  not  founded  on 
some  change  in  our  standard  law.     The 
Government,  as  that  law  stands,  has  no 
power  to  increase  the  circulation  perma- 
nently by  one  single  guinea,  or  to  reduce 
it.      The  permanent  amount  of  our  circu- 
lation must  be  governed  by  the  circulation 
of  the  Continent,  and  our  prices  must  con- 
form   to    the    continental    level.       The 
Ministers  seem  in    1822  to  have    been 
sensible  of  this,  even  whilst  they  adopted 
measures  inconsistent  with  such   know- 
ledge. Lord  Liverpool,  when  he  described, 
in  1822,  the  steps  proposed  to  be  adopted 
for  relief,  stated  expressly  that  the  means 
proposed  had  been  objected  to  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  the  monied 
standard.  These  are  his  words  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1822:—"  The  object  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  was,"  he  said,  "  to 
extend  and  quicken  the  circulation,"  and 

then  he  goes  on ;— "  In  order  to  prevent 
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the  occurrence  from  this  measure  of  any 
inconvenience  or  difficulty,  which  might 
affect  the  present  system  of  our  curren- 
cy, it  is  proposed  to  be  one  of  the  regula- 
tions accompanying  it,  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  unfavourable  turn  in  the  exchanges, 
the  Bank  shall  have  the  power  of  recalling 
each  million  at  an  interval  of  three 
months*— a  provision  which,  I  conceive, 
is  fully  adequate  to  guard  against  all 
possible  danger  on  that  score."*  To  affect 
"  the  present  system  of  currency,"  is 
to  affect  the  securitv  of  the  standard, 
the  securitv  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  But  if 
the  issue  of  four  millions  of  Bank-notes 
could  relieve  distress,  must  not  the 
drawing  these  notes  back  bring  this  distress 
back  ?  The  notes  were  to  be  issued ;  dis- 
tress to  be  relieved,  if  this  could  be  effected 
consistently  with  the  security  of  that 
bill;  but  if  the  notes  endangered  that 
bill,  no  relief  was  to  be  given.  Here, 
then,  we  see  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
fairly  placed  against  the  security  of  the 
standard :  the  safety  of  the  people  put 
into  one  scale,  and  the  standard  into  the 
other;  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
standard.  Compare,  then,  the  state  of  the 
country  at  the  period  when  these  measures 
of  relief  were  in  full  operation,  with  its 
condition  since  tbey  were  # abandoned, 
and  we  shall  see  what  is  the  cost  we 
have  paid  for  the  security  of  the  metal 
standard.  1  again  take  the  state  of  the 
country,  as  described  in  1825,  in  the  speech 
of  the  King : — "There  never  was  a  period 
(said  his  Majesty)  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  when  all  the  great  interests  of 
society  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  so 
thriving  a  condition. "f  That  state  of  the 
people,  contrasted  with  their  condition  in 
1822,  and  with  their  present  state,  when 
there  exists  no  one  great  productive  inter- 
est which  is  not  exposed  to  ruin, 
exhibits  the  price  we  have  paid  for  Mr. 
Peel's  bill,  and  for  the  metal  standard. 
I  have  quoted  the  apprehensions  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  the  money  he  proposed  to 
throw  into  circulation  for  relieving  dis- 
tress would  be  found  inconsistent  with 
our  monetary  system,  and  the  course  he 
proposed  to  adopt,  if  those  fears  should 
be  realised.  1  find  a  statement  of  Lord 
Liverpool  himself,  which  exhibits  the  whole 
operation-— which  explains  that  the  danger 
he  anticipated  did  take  place— the  money 
•"  ■  '  '  '    ' 
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issued  for  the  national  relief  was  effectual, 
but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
the  standard ;  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
distress  brought  back.  In  February,  1826, 
Lord  Liverpool,  speaking  of  the  panic 
then  recent,  and  of  these  operations,  says 
— "  In  March,  1825,  however,  they  (the 
Bank)  saw  the  necessity  which  was  press- 
ing on  them" — danger  to  the  standard  I 
may  observe  is  synonymous  with  pressing 
necessity  to  the  Bank, — "  and  they  then 
did  begin  to  draw  in  and  reduce  their 
issues.  In  the  month  of  March  they  re- 
duced their  issues  1,300,000/.;  between 
the  15th  of  March  and  the  1 5th  of  May, 
they  made  a  reduction  of  700,000/. ; 
between  August  and  November,  they  fur- 
ther contracted  their  issues,  making  alto- 
gether a  reduction  of  3,500,000/.  in  their 
issues."*  Here  is  the  whole  history  of  this 
operation,  and  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
Measures  of  relief,  consisting  of  the  issue 
of  four  millions  of  Government  paper, 
commenced  in  the  distress  of  1822. 
Relief  was  given;  the  paper  was  drawn 
back  in  1825  to  protect  the  standard ;  the 
last  portion  in  November,  1 825,  and  early 
in  December  broke  out  the  panic.  The 
condition  of  the  people  since  that  period, 
is  no  more  than  the  consequence  of  in- 
flicting the  metal  standard  on  paper  debts. 
At  this  time,  we  are  told,  there  are  again 
symptoms  of  reviving  prosperity.  I  be- 
lieve it :  generally,  throughout  the  pro- 
ductive classes  and  districts,  some  slight 
relaxation  of  the  fatal  pressure  of  1819  is 
felt.  But  paper  money  has  to  some  extent 
again  been  forced  into  circulation  by  the 
Bank ;  I  charge  that  distinctly  upon  the 
Government ;  they  are  again  tampering 
with  the  circulation  and  the  standard. 
The  slight  improvement,  but  general, 
throughout  the  country,  is  a  consequence 
of  it.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  the 
paper  money  has  been  forcibly  increased ; 
but  I  charge  the  Government  distinctly, 
that  paper  money  has  been  forced  into 
circulation — that  it  exists  in  excess — that 
it  cannot  be  so  continued  in  circulation — 
that  either  these  paper  issues  will  break 
down  the  standard  and  end  in  a  Bank  Re- 
striction, or  that  the  paper  must  be  drawn 
back ;  and  whenever  drawn  back,  the  dis- 
tress of  1819  will  again  be  renewed ;  with 
a  panic  probably,  which  I  believe  will  be  the 
last,  with  all  its  dangers  and  consequences. 
I  revert  shortly,  Sir,  to  the  result  which 
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this  review,  and  this  experience,  establish. 
During  the  war  the  country  was  prosper- 
ous; but  gold  money  of  our  present 
standard  did  not  exist  in  conjunction 
with  that  prosperity  ;  the  gold  circulation 
was  destroyed.  Again,  in  1818,  the 
country  flourished  greatly  in  all  its  in- 
terests— but  then  again  our  gold  circula- 
tion and  standard  was  broken  down. 
Seven  millions  of  gold,  all  we  possessed, 
was  sent  abroad,  the  whole  of  it,  in  1818. 
In  1824  and  in  1825,  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  again  thriving ; 
but  necessity  and  danger  pressed  on  the  cir- 
culation, the  standard,  and  the  Dank.  In 
neither  of  these  periods  was  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  people  coincident  with  the 
existence  of  a  metal  standard  of  the  pre- 
sent value.  Let  us  examine  them  further. 
In  1816  we  had  a  gold  circulation.  The 
standard  was  safe;  but  every  great  in- 
terest was  prostrate  and  ruined.  In  1 8 1 9, 
1820,  1821,  and  1822,  the  standard  was 
a  second  time  restored — the  national 
misery  was  such  as  I  have  described.  In 
1826,  the  standard  was  a  third  time  re- 
established. I  refer  not  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  then  and  since  :  it  is  known 
— and  if  any  appearance  of  improvement 
at  present  exists,  that  improvement  pro- 
ceeds from  measures  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  gold  standard.  If  then  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  most  indisputable 
facts  ;  any  wisdom  to  be  learned  from  ex- 
perience; the  conclusion  which  a  consi- 
deration of  those  periods  establishes  is  this 
— that  our  present  metallic  standard  of 
value  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  debts, 
taxes,  and  engagements,  of  the  late  war  : 
that  whilst  these  paper  engagements  re- 
main, metal  money,  of  our  present  value, 
is  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  with  its  security.  It  is  on 
these  grounds  of  policy,  of  necessity,  and 
of  justice,  that  I  rest  "the  first  of  the  two 
Resolutions  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
House.  Upon  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
giving  to  productive  industry  such  relief, 
at  least,  from  the  infliction  of  the  present 
system,  as  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
on  which  that  system  has  been  established; 
and  by  a  measure  which  cannot  be  resisted 
without  the  open  abandonment  of  all  those 
principles.  The  principal  advantage  which 
1  propose  from  the  measure  recommended 
in  the  second  of  the  Resolutions  now 
offered  is,  that  it  is  calculated  to  lessen,  in 
some  degree,  one  of  the  tasks  imposed  on 
the  country  by  the  Act  of  1819.    There 


are  at  present,  if  the  calculation  of  Mi- 
nisters be  correct,  about  twenty-eight 
millions  of  sovereigns  in  circulation,  ex- 
clusive of  those  sovereigns  which  remain 
in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank.  I  believe  that 
calculation  to  be  erroneous.  A  fair  ex- 
amination of  those  official  returns  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  House,  will 
establish,  I  believe,  the  fact,  that  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  millions  is  the  pre* 
sent  amount  of  sovereigns  in  circulation. 
The  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  circulation 
prior  to  1797  was  calculated  by  Lord 
Liverpool  at  thirty  millions :  that  was  the 
lowest  estimate  any  man  had  formed.  Mr* 
Rose's  calculation  was  forty-five  millions ; 
but  I  will  assume  the  lowest  estimate  to 
have  been  correct.  If  thirty  millions  were 
necessary  to  support  the  prices  and  trans- 
actions of  the  country  in  1797 ;  with  an 
increased  population,  larger  transactions, 
and  greater  burthens,  it  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  that  a  less  amount  than  forty 
millions  or  forty-five  millions  will  be  now 
necessary  to  support  even  the  prices  which 
preceded  the  war.  If  this  be  so,  the 
country  has  yet  to>  draw  ten  millions  or 
twenty  millions  more  of  gold  from  the 
Continent,  before  it  will  have  effected  the 
task  which  the  re-establishment  of  a  metal 
standard  has  imposed.  And  how  is  this 
additional  gold  to  be  obtained  ?  The  Con- 
tinent will  give  no  gold  without  some 
equivalent.  How  have  the  twenty-eight, 
or  the  twenty  millions  we  already  possess 
been  obtained  ?  The  answer  will  give  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Session,  the  Ministers 
were  unable  to  comprehend  : — an  explana- 
tion of  whence  it  was  that,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary exportation  of  British  produc- 
tions, our  manufacturers  yet  complained 
of  distress.  Their  goods  were  sent  out  to 
bring  back  sovereigns.  The  law  which 
compelled  that  gold  should  be  brought 
here,  and  become  the  medium  of  our  cir- 
culation, dictated  also,  a  forced,  ruinous, 
and  extensive  export  trade.  To  drain  its 
bullion  from  the  Continent,  our  produc- 
tions must  be  forced  on  the  continental 
markets.  Million  by  million,  as  the  gold 
leaves  the  Continent,  our  effort  becomes 
more  difficult ;  carries  more  distress 
amongst  the  nations  with  whom  we  deal, 
and  leaves  more  ruin  at  home.  Every  million 
we  obtain  advances  the  rate  of  the  next  mil- 
lion ;  additional  goods  must  be  sent  out  at 
prices  continually  falling.  If,  then,  we 
issue  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  millions  of  small 
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!8,  we  have  so  much  leps  of  gold  to  I 
tin — less  embarrassment  to  occasion  I 


notes 
obtain 

abroad — less  suffering  to  endure  at  home. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  this  measure,  I  will  not 
descend  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
by  giving  them  an  answer.    I  will  not 
combat  such  objections  as  that  Bank- 
notes under  51.  cannot  circulate  in  Eng- 
land   without  danger  and  ruin  (I   have 
shewn  how  the  panic  of  1825  was  occa- 
sioned), when  these  objections,  if  urged 
at  all,  must  be  urged  by  men  who  are  con- 
tent that  such  notes  shall  circulate  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Scotland.    These,  then,  are 
the  grounds  of  policy,  of  necessity,  and 
of  justice — of  policy  the  most  clear  and 
decided,  necessity  the  most  urgent,  and  of 
indispensable  justice— on  which  I  rest  the 
measures  which  I  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  House.     I  have  explained  them  in- 
adequately, perhaps,  and  for  that  I  owe 
an  apology  to  the  House ;  but  that  I  have 
occupied  with   these  questions,  however 
long,  the  attention  and  time  of  the  House, 
for  that  I  offer  no  apology.     Fit  it  is,  that 
the  attention  of  this  House,  its  labours, 
its  days,  its  sessions,  should  be  given  to 
the  consideration  of  the  important  ques- 
tion I  have  brought  under  its  review,  and 
to  the  bearing  of  that  question  on  the 
public  interests — for  it  concerns  deeply 
the  character  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House;  most  deeply  the  character,  and 
the  honour,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the 
people.     I  humbly  move,  therefore, — "  1 . 
That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  Act  56  Geo.  3rd,  c.  68,  as  declares 
gold  coins  the  only  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  sums  beyond  the  amount  of 
40s.,  and  to  establish  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  realm,  coined  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  15-rW&  lb8*  weight  of  sterling 
silver  to  lib.  of  sterling  gold,  shall  'be  a 
legal  tender  in  all  money  engagements,  as 
directed,  and  ordered  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  fourth  year  of  George   1st.    2. 
That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  Act  of  7  Geo.  4th,  c.  6,  as  prohibits 
the  issue  or  re-issue  in  England  of  any 
promissory  note,  payable  on  demand  to  the 
bearer  thereof,  for  any  sum  of  money  less 
than  the  sum  of  51. ;  and  also  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  9  Geo.  4th,  c.  65,  entitled 
*  An  Act  to  restrain   the   negotiation  in 
England  of  Promissory  Notes  and  Bills 
under  a  limited  sum,  issued  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland/  " 
Mr.  E.  Davenport  seconded  the  Mo- 


tion.     He  regretted  nothing  in  the  able 
speech  which  had  just  been  delivered  but 
that  it  was  too  discursive.    That  could 
not,  however,  be  said  of  the  Resolutions, 
which  were  of  so  certain  and  specific  a 
character  that  they  could  not  be  met,  as 
motions  for  inquiry  had  been  met,  by 
saying  that  they  cfffered  nothing  practical 
and  useful.     It  was  now  shown,  that  the 
present  plan  of  Ministers  was  not  the  plan 
followed  by  our  ancestors,  but  a  plan  fol- 
lowed by  nobody  but  the  present  Minis- 
ters.    He  did  not  know  by  what  argu- 
ments they  could  defend  their  conduct. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say,  because  the 
law  had  been  made,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
altered,  for  that  would  make  the  House 
not  only  honourable  but  infallible.    The 
antiquity  of  the  innovation,  which  was 
dated  fourteen  years  ago,  could  be  no 
reason  for  continuing  the  present  standard. 
During  that  period  also  it  had  been  sus- 
pended two  or  three  times ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  did  not  come  into  operation  fully  and 
completely,  till  the  small  notes  were  abo- 
lished in  1826.     He  contended,  therefore, 
that  the  present  standard  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  the  assertions  of  Minis- 
ters.   That  standard  was  also  an  innova- 
tion   on   the    previous  practices   of  the 
country.     Silver  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke,  the  universal  measure  of  value, 
and  gold  only  a  commodity.     He  could 
support  this  view  also,  by  the  evidence  of 
the   Ministerial  member    for  Callington, 
who  had  described  our  adherence  to  the 
gold  standard  as  pedantic  and  injurious. 
Nothing  was  more  injurious  than  to  lower 
the  rate  of  profit  and  prices  on  the  con- 
tinent.   The  adoption  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard was  reducing  the  prices  here  to  a 
4evel  with  prices  on  the  Continent.    What 
made  it  more  injurious  was,  that  it  en- 
hanced taxation,  while  adopting  a  silver 
standard  would  at  once  relieve  the  bur- 
thens of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent.    Other  nations,  such  as 
Venice  and  France,  had  tried  to  establish 
a  gold  coinage,  and  had  failed ;  but  Buo- 
naparte, he  believed,  who  had  given    a 
premium  on  gold  coin,  had  more  power 
than  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  would  be  less  easy,  then,  for  England 
to  do  this,  which  gave  no  premium  to 
keep  gold  at  home,  and  had  less  power  to 
retain  it,  than  it  was  for  France.    The 
present  system  also  placed  the  nation  at 
the  mercy  of  speculators  in  gold.    It  had 
been  lately  seen  that  one  money-broker'* 
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house  had  reduced  the  House  of  Austria 
to  dependence  on  it,  and  had  contracted 
all  its  operations,  degrading  that  illustrious 
House,  by  a  contest  in  which  it  was  not 
victorious,  because  it  tried  to  borrow  in 
another  money-broker's  shop.  Another 
topic  to  which  he  would  refer  was  the 
great  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  metals 
produced  by  the  mines  of  South  America. 
Silver  was  reduced,  he  believed,  four-fifths 
in  amount,  and  gold  was  reduced  still 
more  in  quantity.  Notwithstanding  this 
lessened  production  of  the  mines,  silver 
had  come  much  more  into  use  than  for- 
merly— increasing  the  pressure  felt  by  the 
want  of  the  precious  metals  as  coin.  The 
hon.  Member  then  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  to  show  that  Ministers  had 
in  1 819,  professed  a  desire  to  return  to  the 
ancient  standard  of  value,  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  optional  standard,  either  silver  or 
gold  ;  but  they  had  actually  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard,  which  never  before 
was  the  standard  of  the  country.  He 
called  on  the  Ministers  to  make  their 
words  good,  and  not  adopt  as  the  ancient 
standard,  a  standard  which  was  not  so  in 
fact,  and  which  was  an  exacerbation  of 
all  the  burthens  of  the  country,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  per  cent.  He  thought 
Ministers  were  at  least  bound,  therefore, 
to  support  the  first  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  he  hoped  they  would  re- 
member their  former  words,  and  with  the 
hon.  Mover  call  for  a  restoration  of  the 
real  ancient  standard. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  Gentlemen,  he 
believed,  rather  listened  to  speeches  on 
the  currency  from  a  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, than  from  any  expectation  of  hav- 
ing their  minds  settled  or  confirmed  by 
what  they  heard.  He  thanked  his  hon. 
friend,  for  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subjeet,  and  he  should  beg 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  it.  The  two 
Resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend  were  essen- 
tially different — one  related  to  the  revival 
of  the  small  notes,  the  other  to  the  use  of 
a  concurrent  standard ;  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  show  that  this  concurrent 
standard  of  the  two  metals  was  not  the 
old  standard  of  the  country.  After  a 
debate  of  four  days  on  the  distress  of  the 
country,  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  what  caused  the  peculiar  state  of 
things,  of  which  all  complained,  was  not 
very  clearly  explained.  That  peculiar 
I  tato  of  things  had  existed  ever  since  the 


peace,  for,  with  some  slight  exceptions, 
owing,  as  he  believed,  and  as  his  hon. 
friend  stated,  to  the  banks  having 
pushed  out  paper-money,  though  he  be- 
lieved  that  his  hon.  friend  attributed  too 
much  to  that  cause, — but  this  peculiar, 
and  he  might  say  extraordinary  state  of 
things,  had  existed  ever  since  the  peace, 
and  during  that  period  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country  had  been  affected. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  this  originated 
chiefly,  he  would  not  say  exclusively, 
from  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  from 
the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  it. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  change  so  gene- 
ral as  had  affected  all  classes,  could  have 
been  brought  about,  except  by  some  gene- 
ral cause ;  and  why  should  they  not  attri- 
bute it  to  the  change  in  the  currency, 
which  they  knew  had  also  been  universal  ? 
It  was  known  that  money  had  increased 
in  value,  and  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  general 
depression.  In  his  opinion  the  alteration 
of  the  currency  accounted  for  every  thing. 
When  the  value  of  money  increased,  that 
was  shown  by  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  that  distress,  which 
began  among  the  upper,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  all  classes.  The  prosperity 
we  had  experienced  during  the  war,  wae 
owing  to  an  opposite  cause.  It  was 
worth  while  to  recur  to  that,  and  to  state 
that  the  description  given  of  it  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  in  the  debate  on  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee  in  1811,  was  the 
very  converse  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  Money,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  then  depreciated,  and 
there  was  a  universal  rise  of  prices.  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton  said  on  that  occasion, 
*'  It  was  material  to  observe  that  there 
had,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been 
a  continued  fall  in  the  value  of  money- 
he  meant  of  money  commonly  so  called, 
whether  consisting  of  cash  or  paper. 
There  had  been  estimates  by  some  at 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  and  certainly 
it  was  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent,  which  was  on  the  average,  two  or 
three  per  cent  per  annum."*  This  was 
the  remark  of  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
great  observer,  not  a  theorist,  not  a  specu- 
lator, but  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  on 
whose  opinion  he  set  great  value.  He 
observed  then,  that  the  value  of  money, 
whether  the  precious  metals  or  paper,  was 
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depreciated.    He  said,  that  in   1811,  it 
had  sunk  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  in 
some  persons'  opinion,  but  certainly  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.    The 
most  striking  passage  of  the  speech  of 
that  Gentleman  was,  perhaps,  that    in 
which  he  described  the  operation  of  the  rise 
of  prices.   It  was  a  gradual  fall,  in  the  value 
of  money,  of  two  or  three  percent,  extend- 
ing through  several  years,  and  was  not 
sudden.    "  It  was  true/9  he  said,  "  that 
men  did  not  generally  perceive  that,  during 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  money,  they  borrowed 
at  this  advantageous  rate  of  interest;  they 
felt,    however,   the    advantage  of  being 
borrowers;    the    temptation    to    borrow 
operating  on  their  minds,  as  he  believed, 
in  the  following  manner : — They  balanced 
their  books  once  a  year,  and  in  estimating 
the  value  of  those  commodities  in  which 
they  had  invested  their  borrowed  money, 
they  found  that  value  to  be  continually 
increasing,  so  that  there  was  an  apparent 
profit  over  and  above  the  natural  and  or- 
dinary profit  on  mercantile  transactions. 
This  apparent  profit  was  nominal,  as  to 
persons  who  traded  on  their  own  capital ; 
but  not  nominal  as  to  those  who  traded 
with  borrowed    money.      The  borrower, 
therefore,  derived    every  year  from    his 
trade,  not  only  the  common  mercantile 
profit,  which  would  itself  somewhat  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent  interest,  paid  by  him 
for  the  use  of  the  money,  but  likewise  that 
extra  profit  he  spoke  of."*    The  case  then 
was,  that  every  man  of  business  who  went 
to  sleep  at  night,  found  himself,  when  he 
woke  in  the  morning  richer  than  he  was. 
Nothing  was  more  influential  on  the  pros- 
perity of  people  than  this  continual  rise 
in   the  value  of  their  property.      They 
were  all  continually  getting  richer.    Now, 
during  the  last  fifteen   years,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  had  been  going  on.    The 
farmers,    the    merchants,    capitalists    of 
every  description,  had    seen  their  pro- 
perty decreasing  iq  value  year  after  year. 
On  balancing  their  books  at  the  end  of 
six  months  or  twelve  months,  they  found 
their  capital  shrinking,  falling  away,  and 
that  they  were  less  wealthy  than   they 
were.     They  were  filled  with  despondency, 
and  with  all  the  feelings  of  going  to  decay. 
No   doubt   this    was  the    effect  of  the 
alteration  of  the  currency,  which  began 
with  the    resolution  to  get  rid   of  the 
paper  currency  and  return  to  a  metal- 
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lie  standard,  and  of  which  the  last  act 
was,  the  getting  rid  of  the   H.   and  2/. 
notes.      If    the   House    considered    the 
extensive    influence    of    the    change    in 
the    currency,  it  would  have  no  doubt 
that    it  was    the  cause    of  a  state    of 
things    the   very  converse    of  that   de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Thornton,   and  said  to 
arise  from  a  gradually  depreciated  cur- 
rency.    It    was   attended  with    a    phe- 
nomenon   which   some  persons   thought 
was    singular    and    difficult    of   expla- 
nation ;   which    was,    that    during   the 
depression,    our    exports    continued    to 
increase.     This  was,  however,  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.     The  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  who  balanced  their  books 
every  six  or  twelve  months,  on  summing 
up  their  transactions,  found  themselves 
losers  from  carrying  on  their  operations ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  saw  that  all  other 
things   had  got    cheaper.      They  found 
they  could  buy  the  raw  material  5  or  10, 
or  20-per-cent  cheaper,  and  labour  was 
cheaper ;  and  they  hoped,  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  materials,  that 
they  would  make  a  profit  the  next  year. 
There  was  a  necessity  to   find   a  new 
market  for  these  cheaper   commodities, 
more  of  which  were  produced  than  before, 
and  this  led  to  the  increase  in  the  exports. 
He  sa w  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  recon- 
ciling  our    increased   exports   with   our 
falling    prices    and    continued    distress. 
The  case  might  be  exemplified  by  the 
farmers — they  had  been  losing  for  some 
time  past ;  but  as  they  lost,  stock  became 
cheaper,   they   could    stock  their  farms 
cheaper  than  before,  they  were  able,  as  it 
were,  to  undersell  themselves,  and  so  they 
were  encouraged  to  continue  their  losing 
trade.    The  same  symptoms  were  every- 
where observed,  and  they  all  proceeded  from 
the  same  cause.    It  was  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our  distress, 
for  that  might  lead  to  avoiding  it  in  future. 
It  arose,  then,  from  touching  the  currency, 
from  tampering  with  the  standard,  from 
altering  the  measure  of  value,  which  had 
put  to  hazard  and  exposed  to  great  risk 
all  the  propertyxf  the  country  and  all  iu 
interests.      He  hoped    that    the   lesson 
which  this  taught  us  would  not  be  thrown 
away.     He  did  not  mention  this,  however, 
that    the  Government    and    Legislature 
should  take  it  into  their  consideration,  in 
recognising  the  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
tress, whether  or  not  they  would  again 
tamper  with  the  currency.    He  did  no( 
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hold  it  out  as  any  inducement  for  them  to 
do  so,  when  the  opinion  of  the  House  and 
the  opinion  of  the  country  were  decidedly 
against  it.  He  at  least  hoped,  having 
now  gone  through  many  years  of  difficul- 
ties, and  having  arrived  at  last,  as  he 
believed,  at  nearly  the  end  of  them,  and 
having  a  metallic  currency,  that  our  money 
was  now  placed  on  a  secure  basis.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  small  notes  had,  he  believed, 
caused  a  considerable  increase  of  our 
difficulties.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  that  paper  in  circulation  as  the 
facility  it  gave  to  carry  on  trade  in  the 
country.  It  encouraged  country  bankers 
— it  established  a  local  circulation — and 
gave  a  great  facility  for  carrying  on  coun- 
try trade.  The  general  currency,  on  the 
contrary,  tended  to  bring  the  whole  cir- 
culation towards  Lombard-street ;  it  was, 
perhaps,  an  advantage  for  London,  but  it 
was  injurious  to  the  country;  the  with- 
drawal of  the  small  notes  had  then  added 
to  the  distress.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
impressed  with  the  great  difficulty  of 
maintaining  undepreciated  our  standard 
of  value  as  long  as  they  formed  a  large 
part  of  our  circulation ;  and  being  sensible 
of  that,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
for  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain, in  time  of  pressure,  our  standard  of 
value  unaltered.  When  he  remembered 
what  happened  in  1825,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent panics  he  had  witnessed,  he  was 
doubtful  how  far  we  should  be  able  to 
maintain  our  standard  with  many  small 
notes  in  circulation.  The  examples  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  certainly  con- 
clusive as  to  the  possibility,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  say  how  far  that  could  be 
with  safety  extended.  Paper  money 
might  be  allowed  in  one  English  county — 
it  could  not  be  limited  to  Scotland ;  but 
the  wider  it  was  extended,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  would  make  the  maintenance  of 
our  metallic  standard  in  a  time  of  pres- 
sure. It  had  been  argued  that  the  sol- 
vency of  the  bankers  who  failed  in  1 825 — 
a  great  proportion  of  them  having  since 
paid  in  full — was  a  proof  that  there  was 
no  danger  from  a  paper  circulation ;  but, 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  the  solvency  of 
these  bankers  was  an  argument  against 
the  system.  If  it  overthrew  those  who 
had  property  to  meet  the  demand  on 
them,  was  not  that  a  proof  of  its  being 
dangerous  ?  His  hon.  friend  proposed  to 
repeal  the  law  for  preventing  the  issue 
of  one  pound  and  two  pound  notes,  which, 

in  his  view,  might  be  somewhat  hazardous* 


To  that  part  of  the  resolutions  he  was  not 
disposed  to  accede.  The  other  object 
proposed  by  his  hon.  friend  was  of  very 
great  importance,  and  on  it  he  would  say 
a  few  words.  His  hon.  friend's  proposi- 
tion was,  that  the  silver  standard  should 
be  concurrent  with  the  gold  standard. 
That  was  a  measure  which,  in  the  first 
place,  would  cause  some  depreciation ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  might  be 
right  to  inquire  if  this  depreciation  would 
be  justified.  It  might  then  be  considered 
what  would  be  its  effect  in  preserving  our 
metallic  standard ;  and  he  must  at  once 
say  for  himself,  that  he  thought  it  would 
greatly  improve  our  chance  of  maintaining 
our  standard.  As  to  the  extent  to  whim 
it  would  cause  depreciation,  that  he 
thought  would  be  perfectly  justified. 
The  alteration  would  not  extend  beyond 
5-per-cent,  which,  as  it  would  increase 
the  facility  for  preserving  the  standard, 
would  not  be  a  disadvantage.  The  hon. 
Member  then  entered  into  a  brief  history 
of  our  currency,  to  show  that  up  to  1797, 
silver  and  gold  had  been  concurrently  the 
standard  of  the  country.  The  Act  of 
1798  went  to  suspend  the  coinage  of 
silver,  until  an  alteration,  recommended 
by  a  Committee,  was  effected;  which 
alteration,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  paper  circulation  and  other 
circumstances;  never  actually  took  place. 
The  case,  then,  as  he  apprehended, 
stood  thus : — Up  to  1798,  the  debtor  had 
the  power  to  tender  a  payment  in  either 
gold  or  silver,  but  after  that  time  it  was 
suspended  by  the  Act  to  which  he  alluded; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1816  that 
the  suspension  of  1798  was  declared,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  a  permanent 
exclusion  of  silver  from  the  legal  tenders 
of  the  country.  He  said,  then,  give  us 
the  same  standard  as  that  which  existed 
before  the  suspension  of  1798;  give  us, 
he  would  say,  that  power  of  paying  either 
in  gold  or  silver,  which  existed  before 
1798,  and  which  was  suspended  until  the 
coinage  could  be  put  on  a  better  footing. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  and  he  did  not 
deny  its  truth,  that  the  difference  between 
the  gold  and  the  silver  payment  would 
be  full  5-per-cent,  and  that  those  who 
thus  obtained  the  power  to  pay  in  silver 
would  gain  five  pounds  in  every  hundred 
which  they  paid  to  their  creditors.  But 
if,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  looking  to  the  tremendous 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  all  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  those  who  had  con* 
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tracted  engagements  in  the  depreciated 
currency  was  denied  them,  then  he  would 
say  that  those  who  refused  this  adjustment 
could  not  deny  that  the  taking  off  5-per- 
cent in  this  way  was  a  fair  method  of 
making  the  debtor  some  remuneration  for 
his  loss.  Considering  that  England  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  such 
a  standard  as  that  of  gold  exclusively  was 
to  be  found,  and  that  every,  other  country 
on  earth  had  in  some  way  or  other  admit- 
ted both  metals  for  that  purpose,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  should  not  regret  to  see 
that  change  take  place,  if  it  were  merely 
to  arrive  at  that  favourable  conclusion  for 
the  debtor  which  he  had  before  described. 
He  thought,  too,  that  if  the  old  standard 
were  adopted,  that  standard  which  those 
who  clung  to  antiquity  must  surely  ap- 
prove of,  there  would  be  much  less  proba- 
bility of  those  derangements  of  our  mone- 
tary system  which  a  sudden  change  of 
circumstances  might  now  produce.  He 
knew  that  these  things  were  much  better 
understood  by  calm  examination  in  the 
closet,  than  by  explanation  in  that  House, 
or  by  evidence  before  a  Committee ;  but 
still  he  thought  that  such  an  examination 
would  do  much  to  prepare  the  House  for 
the  alteration.  In  reference  to  the  silver 
standard,  he  would  just  make  one  observ- 
ation on  a  part  of  the  question  which 
involved  an  objection,  plausible  enough 
at  first,  but  in  his  mind  totally  illusory 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  said,  then,  by 
the  Theorists  and  the  Philosophers — he 
meant  them  no  offence  when  he  called 
them  so — that  if  you  take  the  two  metals 
as  a  standard  of  value,  you  expose  your- 
selves to  all  the  variations  which  at  all 
times  prevail  between  these  two  things 
which  you  have  adopted  as  a  standard. 
The  object  of  a  standard,  they  say,  is 
fixity,  and  by  adopting  the  two  metals, 
you  take  things  which  vary  with  respect 
to  each  other;  whereas,  by  taking  any 
one,  you  have  a  standard  free  from  any 
such  objection.  Now,  it  was  a  singular 
thing,  that  those  who  started  this  objection 
should  have  forgotten  the  example  of 
France,  whose  ingenious  and  scientific  men 
had  applied  themselves  much  to  the  ques- 
tion or  the  variation  of  the  two  metals, 
and  who,  although  they  were  acquainted 
with  this  objection  of  the  Theorists,  had 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  it  presented, 
and  preserved  the  double  standard  with 
all  its  objections.  It  was  still  more  strange, 
however,  that  these  Theorists  should  not 


see,  that  if  they  looked  at  the  whole 
medium  of  circulation,  they  would  find 
the  variations  greater  in  it  than  any  which 
could  take  place  between  the  two  metals. 
They  would  find,  in  fact,  that  the  variabi- 
lity of  the  two  metals,  in  reference  to  each 
other,  was  as  a  mere  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  compared  with  the  variations  which 
frequently  took  place  in  the  circulating 
medium  itself.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
Bank  of  England  circulation — look  at 
the  extensions  and  withdrawals  of  circu- 
lation in  the  year  1825 — and  they  would 
find  that  the  variations  of  that  period 
amounted  to  full  twenty-five  per  cent.  It 
was  for  these,  and  similar  reasons,  and 
from  the  feelings  he  entertained  on  this 
subject,  that  he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the 
first  Resolution  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Attwood).  He  adopted  that  course,  too, 
that  he  might  mark  his  opinions  on  the 
question,  although  he  confessed  he  would 
prefer,  if  he  had  his  choice,  recommend- 
ing the  whole  question  to  be  referred  to  a 
Committee.  He  could  not  quit  this  sub- 
ject without  referring,  however,  to  the 
opinions  once  delivered  by  a  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  respect  to  the 
two  standards.  He  admitted  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  that  great  commercial 
Company  generally  conducted  its  business, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  regard  as  an  au- 
thority the  statements  of  that  corporation ; 
but  it  was  different  with  the  statements  of 
individual  members ;  and  there  could  be 
no  question  that  tho  experience  and  ability 
of  Mr.  Harman,  the  gentleman  to  whose 
evidence  he  alluded,  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  attention.  Mr.  Harman  expressly 
declared,  then,  that  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  believe  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  gold 
for  the  circulation  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  should  think  the 
gold  standard  the  preferable  one ;  but  as 
it  was  otherwise,  he  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  proposition  for  making  silver 
also  a  standard.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  an  unlimited  paper  circulation 
the  greatest  evil  which  could  fall  on  a 
country ;  and  as  he  was  anxious  that,  if 
any  such  event  as  war  did  come,  it  should 
find  us  prepared  to  meet  its  difficulties 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a  device 
as  a  paper  currency,  he  thought  the  ad  • 
mission  of  the  two  metals  as  a  standard  a 
measure  much  to  be  desired.  He  begged, 
however,  to  be  understood  as  proposing 
any  alteration  in  the  present  system  with 
the  very  greatest  reluctance.     He  was 
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indeed  unwilling,  except  from  a  strong 
conviction  of  its  propriety,  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee ; 
because  he  knew  well  how  likely  men's 
minds  were  to  be  unsettled  by  any  pros- 
pect of  changes;  but  he  was  willing  to 
encounter  all  these  evils,  although  he 
anticipated  their  full  extent,  because  he 
thought  the  state  of  the  circulation  was 
not  a  sound  one,  nor  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  which  might  arise  without 
some  alteration. 

Mr.  Herrics  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Attwood),  in  the  very  able  speech 
with  which  he  had  opened  this  discussion, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Shaftesbury, 
who  had  followed  him,  had,  in  his  opinion, 
taken  an  entirely  wrong  view  of  the  cause 
of  the  thin  attendance  of  Members,  when 
they  attributed  that  thin  attendance  to  a 
want  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  country. 
In  his  opinion,  the  absence  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers during  the  speeches  of  those  two  Gen- 
tlemen arose  from  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  a  majority  of  the  House, — and  he 
believed  that  the  majority  of  the  country 
entertained  the  same  conviction, — that  this 
question  of  the  currency  was  now  filially 
set  at  rest,  and  that  any  motion  that  any 
hon.  Member  might  think  proper  to  submit 
on  the  subject  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
producing  any  change  whatsoever.  Those 
two  hon.  Members  might  depend  upon  it, 
that  if  the  majority  of  the  House  thought 
there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  this 
Motion  ending  in  an  alteration  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  House  would  be  crowded  by  the 
fullest  possible  attendance  of  Members, 
who  would  be  drawn  down  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  such  alteration. 
When  he  said  that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Attwood)  had  made  an  able  speech,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  that  hon.  Member 
had  said  any  thing  new  upon  the  subject. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not 
heard  the  hon.  Member's  speech,  he  would 
just  observe,  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
merely  repeated  (with  great  ability,  cer- 
tainly, and  with  still  greater  pains)  all 
that  he  had  said  upon  former  occasions, 
re-stating  the  same  facts,  and  re-urging 
the  same  arguments ;  but  introducing  not 
a  single  new  fact,  nor  a  single  new  argu- 
ment. The  main  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  forCallingtou(Mr.  Attwood) 
was,  whether  we  should  recur  to  the  double 
standard, — for  it  was  the  double  standard, 
and  not  a  double  standard,  as  hon.  Mem- 


bers would  quickly  perceive.  The  position 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  endearoured 
to  maintain,  was — not  that  we  should  hare 
the  two  precious  metals  in  circulation, — 
but  that  we  should  have  the  two  metals  in 
circulation  at  certain  fixed  proportions, 
which  condition  must  render  the  execution 
of  the  hon.  Member's  proposition  strictly 
impossible.  Let  him  not  be  supposed  to 
be  mis-stating  or  overstating  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  Member.  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  hon.  Member's  argument, 
that  the  two  metals  should  circulate  in  the 
proportions  of  1798.  The  hon.  Member 
said  in  so  many  words,— "  Raise  the  de- 
preciated silver  to  the  same  proportion  to 
gold  as  that  in  which  it  stood  in  1798." 
Not  to  detain  the  House  with  details  upon 
a  part  of  the  question  which  did  not  call 
for  them,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
observe,  that  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  proportion  in  which  these  two 
metals  interchanged  now  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  was  essentially  different 
from  the  proportions  of  1798.  In  fact, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  admitted 
this :  nay,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone 
further,  and  told  them  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  as  much  as  five  per 
cent.  This  was  not  quite  correct ;  the  dif- 
ference was  not  so  great ;  but  take  it  to  be 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  it,  and 
to  what  result  did  it  lead  them?  Why, 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  ingenious  as  he 
was, — practical  as  he  boasted  himself  to 
be, — had  gravely  and  seriously  recom- 
mended that  the  Legislature  should  make 
gold  and  silver  equally  a  legal  tender  in 
this  country  at  the  old  Mint  prices, 
although,  in  the  very  same  breath,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  acknowledged  that  these  metals 
di fibred  in  value  from  those  prices,  as  much 
as  five  per  cent.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  such  a  proposal  was  never  before 
seriously  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  with  great  pains  and  minuteness, 
traced  the  history  of  our  currency,  and 
had  told  them  how  our  ancestors  had  been 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  the 
value  of  these  two  metals,  in  order  to 
keep  them  both  legal  tenders.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  whole  object  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Tables ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
derided  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton* 
and,  in  defiance  of  all  these  facts,  which 
by  his  speech  he  had  proved  he  was  not  ig- 
norant of,  he  hnd  said,  "  Let  the  two 
metals  be  a  common  tender,  and  let  the 
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debtor  pay  in  which  he  pleases.0    Now, 
what,  of  absolute  necessity,  must  be  the 
first  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  this  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them, — and 
it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Herries)  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  recommendation  to  the  mea- 
sure,— that  every    individual  who  owed 
money  would  be  enabled  to  pay  five  per 
cent  less  than  he  was  at  present  engaged 
to  pay.     This  would,  of  course,  be  quite 
true,  if  the  debtor  had  the  opportunity 
given  him :  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
practice  here,  which  he  was  surprised  the 
other  hon.  member  for  Callington  (Mr. 
Baring)  had  not  pointed  out  to  his  hon. 
colleague.    Suppose  the  Resolutions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman   to  be  agreed  to,  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  result?     Why,  it 
would  be  proclaimed  to-morrow  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other, — he  need 
not  specify  how, — that  this  House  had 
come  to  a  Resolution,  the  effect  of  which 
might  be  shortly  stated  thus, — namely, 
that  every  man  who  had  claims  payable 
upon  demand,  every  man  who  held  notes  of 
small  or  great  value,  every  man  who  had 
debts  outstanding,  would,  if  he  secured 
the  amount  of  what  was  due  to  him  before 
this  Resolution  passed  into  law,  get  the 
whole  of  his  money ;  whereas,  if  he  de- 
layed beyond  that  period,  he  could  only 
get  95/.  for  every  100/.     It  was  terrible  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  must 
follow.    What   would    become    of    the 
Bank  of  England, — what  would  become 
of  every  banking-house  in  the  kingdom, — 
what  would  become  of  all  debtors  who 
were  liable  to  pay  upon  demand  all  that 
they  owed  ?    Would  not  all  transactions 
of  commerce  be  suspended,  and  the  whole 
country  present  one  continued  scene'  of 
confusion,  and  consternation,  and  ruin, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  proclaimed 
to  all  who  had  debts  due  to  them,  that  if 
they  did  not  collect  them  on  the  instant, 
they  would  assuredly  be  losers  to    the 
amount  of  five  per  cent  ?     But  if   this 
scheme  were  really  practicable,  as  it  evi- 
dently was  not,  let  them  next  consider 
what  was  called  the  claim  of  justice ;  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  who  opened  the 
discussion  had,  very  much  to  his  surprise, 
been  followed  by  the  other  hon  member 
for  Callington  (Mr.  Baring).     Both  these 
hon.  Members  had  appeared  to  think,  that 
previous   to  1797  men    could  discharge 
their  debts  in  silver  or  in  gold,  at  pleasure. 
Now  this  was  not  the  fact. 
Mr.  Baring  said,  that  every  man  had 


the  right  to  do  so,  paying  the  silver  by 
weight. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  they  could  not,  even 
by  weight.  There  never  was  so  great  a 
mistake  as  to  suppose  that  silver  had  been 
the  standard  of  this  country  throughout 
the  last  century.  The  fact  was,  that  in 
practice,  independently  of  the  law,  silver 
had  never  been  in  a  state  to  be  used  as  a 
tender  during  the  period  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  motion  referred.  Latterly 
the  law  had  enacted  that  it  should  not  be 
a  legal  tender.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Baring)  was  quite  wrong  in  the  case  he 
had  put  respecting  the  debt  of  1 00/.  which 
his  hon.  friend  contended  ought  in  justice 
to  be  discharged  by  95/. 

Mr.  Baring :  I  said,  that  if  the  law 
were  still  the  same,  a  man  who  owed  100/. 
could  discharge  his  debt  for  95/. 

Mr.  Herries  was  contented  with  that 
explanation,  and  still  denied  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  correct ;  for  the  law  restrained 
a  man  from  tendering  silver  to  a  greater 
amount  than  25/. 

Mr.  Attwood  said,  that  the  law  which 
limited  the  tender  of  silver  to  25/.  regarded 
silver  coin  only.  By  weight,  silver  was 
tender  to  any  amount. 

Mr.  Herries  was  very  well  aware  of 
that.  He  had  not  forgotten  how  the  law 
stood ;  but  his  argument  was  this,— 
namely,  that  the  silver  had  become  so  de- 
preciated, that,  practically,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  tender  by  weight,  while  the 
law  limited  the  tender  in  coin  to  25/.  As 
to  the  double  standard,  he  must  repeat, 
it  was  clear  that  in  1792  silver  could  not 
be  the  standard.  The  prices  of  commodi- 
ties were,  after  the  middle  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree  affected  by  the  worn  state 
of  the  silver  coinage.  He  should  wish 
that  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  the  double 
standard  of  coinage  to  the  extent  that  other 
countries  did,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
danger ;  but  he  feared  it  could  not  be 
done  without  great  danger.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  error  in  supposing  that 
in  any  country  the  two  metals  circulated 
equally.  They  did  co-exist,  no  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  were  not  equal ; 
the  one  rose  with  respect  to  the  other,-— 
one  was  the  standard  at  the  Mint,  and  the 
other  was  taken  at  a  value  which  was  con- 
ventional between  man  and  man.  If  such 
a  regulation  could  be  made,  that  a  creditor 
was  obliged  to  take  half  his  debt  in  one 
standard,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  and 
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that  the  debtor  was  not  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  half  in  one,  and  half  in  the 
other,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  practicable  to 
have  the  two ;  but  he  did  not  see  how 
otherwise  the  two  could  exist  together. 
He  merely  threw  out  that  as  a  suggestion. 
But  to  come  back  to  the  great  point, — 
the  measure  of  1819 :  the  question  was, 
not  whether  that  was  the  wisest  and  the 
soundest  course  which  could  have  been 
devised,  but  whether  we  were  now  to  alter 
the  standard  of  currency, — whether  we 
were  to  do  this  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
had  to  pay  money.  Supposing  we  were 
to  go  that  little  way  with  the  hon.  Member 
in  mitigation  of  the  suffering  experienced 
from  the  Act  of  1819,  was  there  any  man 
who  thought  that  we  could  stop  at  that 
little  step  ?  "  Little,"  the  hon.  Member 
called  it,  though  he  did  not  think  so. 
When  the  hon.  Member  had  achieved  that 
little  victory,  was  it  not  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  would 
afterwards  return  to  the  charge  he  had 
before  made,  and  endeavour  to  bring  for- 
ward his  plan  of  paper  currency,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  political  relapse,  which 
would  be  much  worse  than  our  former 
condition,  and  would  inevitably  end  in 
panic,  which  would  be  the  destruction  of 
all  public  and  private  confidence?  The 
experiment  of  a  small  paper  currency, 
without  a  Bank  Restriction  Act,  we  had 
already  tried  between  the  years  1822  and 
1826;  and  how  did  it  end? — Was  it  not 
in  panic  and  confusion  ?  Would  the  hon. 
Member  have  another  trial  of  the  same 
kind  ?  If  he  understood  one  part  of  the 
hon.  Member's  speech  rightly,  there  was 
some  mysterious  kind  of  allusion  to  some 
supposed  understanding  between  the  Bank 
and  Government  as  to  the  circulation  of 
paper.  All  he  would  say  on  that  head 
was,  to  pledge  himself  that  no  such  under- 
standing existed.  Reverting  to  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  to  what  our  state  might 
possibly  be  in  future,though  he  meant  not  to 
prophesy,  for  that  would  be  dangerous  on 
a  subject  where  so  many  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  but  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Baring) 
had  said,  that  having  passed  the  danger 
of  a  decline  of  prices,  we  were  now,  at 
last,  got  upon  a  safe  landing-place. 
He  hoped  we  were  so ;  but  if  we  were, 
what  inconceivable  boldness  to  depart 
from  that  safe  ground,  to  venture  upon 
that  which  must  again  bring  us  into  un- 
certainty and  danger !  And  yet  the  hon. 
Member  declared  his  readiness  to  vote  for 


one  part  of  the  Motion  before  the  House, 
which  would  take  us  from  the  certain 
landing-place.  To  such  a  step,  however, 
he  (Mr.  Hemes)  could  not  consent.  He 
had  expected  to  hear  much  of  the  question 
of  small  notes  in  this  discussion,  bat  it 
seemed  to  have  been  discarded  as  it  were 
by  universal  consent.  The  hon.  Member 
who  opened  the  debate  had  omitted  it,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Shaftesbury  had  also 
left  it  out  of  consideration,  with  some  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  the  two  Questions 
should  be  at  all  mixed  up.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Hemes)  might  be 
excused  for  not  going  into  it.  If,  however, 
it  were  necessary  to  do  so,  he  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  a  reintro- 
duction  of  a  small-note  circulation  would 
be  most  objectionable,  on  many  grounds. 
He  would  only  remark,  that  if  the  debtor 
was  to  be  relieved  by  paying  less  than 
what  he  owed,  for  that  seemed  one  great 
object,  he  would  rather  attempt  it,  as  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  by  an  alteration  of 
the  standard  than  by  an  infusion  of  a 
small  paper  currency.  There  certainly 
would  be  less  mischief,  less  confusion,  and 
less  violation  of  faith  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  remedy.  He  must  say  a  word  as 
to  the  temptations — no  slight  ones  in  such 
an  audience — which  the  hon.  Member  held 
out  in  support  of  his  plan :  it  was  to  raise 
rents,  to  increase  profits,  to  stimulate  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  to  relieve  the 
labouring  poor.  Admitting  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  raising  rents  and  prices, 
and  thus  assisting  the  rich,  he  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  raising  the 
price  of  commodities  could  relieve  the 
poor.  If  the  labourer  were  under  pecuniary 
obligations,  he  might  be  able  to  dis- 
charge them  in  a  cheaper  currency;  but 
this  was  a  condition  in  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  placed :  but  that  he  could  get 
more  wheat  for  the  price  of  his  labour, 
was  what  he  could  not  understand.  After 
all,  the  question  came  back  to  this — that 
it  would  enable  parties  to  pay  what  they 
owed  in  a  cheaper  currency.  No  ground 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  could  be  made 
in  the  alleged  want  of  a  sufficient  circu- 
lating medium.  He  had  had  opportunities 
of  communication  with  those  who  were  in 
circumstances  to  employ  labour  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  he  had  never  heard 
any  complaint  of  a  want  of  money  from 
the  removal  of  the  1Z.  notes.  All  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  not  only  said 
that  there  was  no  such  want,  but  expressed 
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their  surprise  that  there  could  be  any  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Looking,  then,  at  the  wants 
of  trade,  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
the  general  stability  of  property,  he  could 
see  no  ground  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
which  would  benefit  none  of  those  interests, 
except,  as  he  had  said,  in  the  payment  of 
debt.  But,  taking  that  as  a  desirable  ad- 
vantage, he  would  beg  the  House  to  con- 
sider at  what  a  price  it  was  to  be  obtained. 
See  what  were  the  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions entered  into  since  1819,  on  the  faith 
of  the  measures  then  adopted,  and  would  it 
not  be  a  greater  evil  to  break  those  than  to 
leave  some  debtors  without  the  relief  which 
they  desired?  Admit  that  injustice  was 
done  to  many — to  all  who  had  to  discharge 
pecuniary  obligations  by  the  measure  of 
1819,  would  the  proposed  remedy  relieve 
those  parties  ?  No  doubt  it  would  not, 
but  it  would  injure  others  to  just  the  same, 
or  perhaps  a  much  greater,  extent ;  and 
then  he  would  ask,  were  we  now  to  do  in- 
justice to  the  one  party  because  we  had 
heretofore  done  injustice  to  another  ?  Such 
a  proposition  was  monstrous,  and  had 
against  it  all  the  reasons  which  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Attwood)  had  himself  urged 
against  the  measure  of  1819,  with  this 
additional,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in- 
surmountable objection, — that  the  measure 
now  proposed  would  in  no  way  remedy  the 
practical  evil  of  the  former.  For  these 
reasons,  then,  being  opposed  to  the  double 
standard  as  not  practicable  without  great 
injury,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
standard  was  now  in  the  same  state  as 
before  1797,  he  could  not  consent  to  a 
motion  which  he  felt  would  have,  before 
the  setting  of  the  next  sun,  an  effect  in 
creating  a  panic  and  confusion,  such  as 
could  not  be  described,  and  which  it  would 
then  be  too  late  to  remedy.  He  must, 
therefore,  call  on  the  House  to  join  him  in 
giving  a  decided  opposition  to  the  hon. 
Member's  Motion. 

Lord  Howick  said,  that  though  he  con- 
curred in  a  great  deal  of  what  was  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — though  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  proposed  measure  would 
not  afford  any  practical  relief  from  the 
measure  of  1819, — yet,  when  he  reverted 
to  that,  he  must  admit  that  great  injustice 
had  been  inflicted  by  that  measure.  At 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  hon.  Mover.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  the  proposition  would 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  ancient 
standard  as  it  was  before  the  year  1797. 
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It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  statement,  if  the  hon. 
Member  himself,  in  the  most  eloquent 
part  of  his  speech,  had  not  given  it  a 
most  satisfactory  refutation.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  half-century  had  afforded 
practical  illustrations  of  the  danger  of 
altering  the  standard  to  relieve  those  who 
were  injured  by  former  alterations.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  Member  had  confined 
himself  to  a  motion  for  a  committee  up- 
stairs to  examine  the  subject,  he  should 
not  object  to  go  into  such  an  inquiry. 
All  that  he  had  read,  and  all  that  he  had 
seen,  induced  him  to  be  extremely  cauti- 
ous in  giving  any  countenance  to  an 
alteration  of  the  existing  system,  with- 
out due  consideration  and  inquiry.  But, 
in  refusing  his  assent  to  this  proposition, 
he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
because  he  thought  that  the  measure  of 
1826  was  no  decisive  security  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  evil  under  which 
the  country  had  suffered.  The  fault  of 
our  banking  system,  about  that  time,  was 
not  to  be  traced  to  any  deficiency  of 
solvent  banks,  because  many  of  those 
banks  which  had  stopped  payment,  after- 
wards redeemed  their  pledge.  It  was  to  a 
mixture  of  both,  to  a  mixture  of  banks 
with  property,  and  of  banks  without 
property,  that  all  the  mischief  was  to  be 
traced.  When  confidence  was  destroyed, 
there  was,  of  course,  a  stagnation  of  credit ; 
and  though  the  small  notes  were  removed, 
confidence  was  as  essential  to  our  present 
system  as  to  any  other  which  this  country 
had  known.  In  1825,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  a  fresh  Bank  Restriction.  And 
now  was  that  prevented  ?  Why,  by  the 
forbearance  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  by 
the  generous  conduct  of  some  private 
bankers  and  merchants  at  home.  But  for 
the  forbearance  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
liberality  on  the  other,  we  should  have 
been,  as  the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool 
had  said,  in  a  state  of  barter  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  Now,  if  instead  of  a  period  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  this  had  occurred  in 
a  time  of  war  and  commotion,  what  must 
have  been  the  consequence?  Had  1/. 
notes  been  issued,  there  would  of  necessity 
have  been  a  run  on  the  Bank.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  argue  whether 
that  state  of  things  could  have  been 
remedied  or  not.  His  argument  was, 
that,  in  point  of  principle,  there  was  no 
difference  between  a  circulation  of  5/. 
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notes,  and  a  circulation  of  notes  below 
that  value*  In  each  instance,  the  stability 
of  the  system  depended  on  the  power 
which  the  party  issuing  notes  possessed  to 
meet  the  demand  in  specie.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  had  not 
taken  this  opportunity  of  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  a  general  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
He  ,  thought  that  the  committee  would 
agree  with  him  on  the  subject  of  1/.  notes, 
and  would  put  an  end  to  that  strange 
anomaly  which  allowed  one  system  to 
prevail  in -England,  and  another  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  he  had  made  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  supposed  application 
to  the  Bank  of  France,  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  ascertain  that  any  such  applica- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  on  its  behalf.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  suffered 
any  difficulty  on  its  own  account  in  con- 
sequence of  the  panic,  for  it  was  perfectly 
competent  to  meet  all  its  engagements ; 
but  its  embarrassments  had  arisen  from  the 
efforts  which  it  made  to  relieve  the  diffi- 
culties of  others.  No  establishment  could 
be  more  secure  against  any  inconvenience 
of  the  kind,  so  far  as  its  own  immediate 
concerns  were  in  question ;  but  when  those 
who  were  largely  engaged  in  money 
transactions  found  themselves  embar- 
rassed, the  Bank  exerted  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  efforts  made  with  that  view,  it 
would  have  experienced  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. The  hon.  member  for  Callington 
(Mr.  Baring)  said,  that  if  a  war  were  to 
break  out,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  a 
great  embarrassment  from  having  our  cur- 
rency limited  to  a  gold  standard ;  but  he 
would  beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  it  was  not  the  last  war  which  oc- 
casioned the  difficulty  in  the  gold  cur- 
rency. It  was  several  years  after  the  war, 
when  various  establishments  had  large 
payments  to  make  abroad,  that  a  difficulty 
was  found  in  obtaining  treasure.  He  did 
not  undervalue  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  the  currency,  but  he  thought  they 
were  exaggerated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Callington.  He  considered  that  it  was 
hotter  that  those  who  were  to  influence  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  country  should  be 
regulated  by  one  metal  than  by  two  or 
three.     If  the  Bank  had  the  power  to  pay 


in  any  one  of  three  metals,  the  moment  it 
made  a  change  from  one  to  another,  doubts 
would  arise  as  to  its  solvency,  and  a  panic 
would  ensue.  It  was  argued  that  gold 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that,  at  one 
period  during  the  last  war,  the  expense  of 
conveying  corn  to  this  country  from  abroad 
was  52s.  per  quarter.  So  in  scarce  yean 
the  standard  would,  by  this  regulation,  be 
subject  to  very  great  fluctuations.  The 
other  hon.  member  for  Callington  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  withdrawal  of  the 
1/.  and  21.  notes.  He  was  not  delighted 
at  that  measure,  but  he  felt  that  if  a  panic 
were  to  occur,  its  effect  would  be  much 
worse  with  those  notes  in  circulation  than 
without  them.  The  panic  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  wholly  to  the  alteration  of  the 
currency.  It  should  be  recollected  that  at 
that  period  large  speculations  were  entered 
into,  some  of  them  very  wholesome  and 
prosperous,  but  others  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, which  involved  men  in  heavy  engage- 
ments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  these, 
superadded  to  some  little  derangement  of 
the  currency,  had  caused  the  panic;  but 
he  could  not  help  believing  that  the  ex- 
perience acquired  on  that  occasion  would 
be  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  The 
nature  of  the  hon.  member  for  Callington'* 
second  Resolution  was,  that  we  should  undo 
what  had  been  erroneously  done  in  1 826 ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  country,  that  it 
was  not  advisable  again  to  issue  small  notes. 
With  regard  to  silver,  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  it  was  in  greater  abundance 
since  the  period  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  than  before.  On  the  subject  of  a 
double  standard,  he  meant  to  say  that  be 
objected  to  it  upon  principle.  More  than 
one  standard  would  amount  in  effect  to  no 
standard  at  all.  If  there  were  a  double 
standard  in  money,  why  should  there  not 
be  two  bushels  for  measuring  corn,  two 
yards  for  cloth,  or  two  furlongs  for 
measuring  distance.  The  principle  would 
be  the  same.  Another  objection  which  he 
had  was,  that  experiments  were  in  progress 
in  the  mines,  the  result  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee.  If  there  were  a 
double  standard,  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  to  persons  owing  money  to  discharge 
their  debts  in  the  cheapest  metal :  and 
should  the  result  of  these  experiments  be 
to  throw  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
into  the  market,  the  double  standard  would 
then  be  dishonest  as  well  as  disadvantage- 
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008.  Whatever  the  standard  might  be,  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  guard  against  those  fluctuations 
which  had  recently  occurred,  and  which 
exposed  the  property  of  every  man  to  risk. 
He  should  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington,  considering  it 
totally  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  jn 
which  we  were  placed. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  though  he  greatly 
admired  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Callington,  yet  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  whole  of  it  favoured  the 
very  doctrine  which  he  professed  to  oppose. 
The  point  which  the  House  was  called 
on  to  decide  was  this — whether  or  not  it 
would  agree  to]  pass  a  Resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  silver,  at  a  depreciation  of  5- 
per-cent,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Calling- 
ton  thought,  or,  as  he  would  say,  at  a 
depreciation  of  3  or  4-per-cent,  should 
be  made  the  standard.  If  he  were  called 
upon  to  argue  the  question  whether,  in 
1819,  the  Legislature  acted  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, in  not  going  back  to  the  ancient  silver 
standard,  he  should  arrive  at  a  very  differ- 
ent conclusion  from  that  which  he  should 
come  to  were  the  question  put  to  him 
whether  or  not  they  should  now  abandon 
the  gold  standard,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
old  standard  of  silver.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  silver  was  the  best  standard,  and  he 
found  himself  supported  and  confirmed  in 
that  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Locke,  of 
Harris,  and  of  others.  The  very  fact  of 
silver  being  the  standard  in  other  countries 
ought  to  recommend  it.  That  circum- 
stance of  itself  gave  it  a  value  as  a  standard 
almost  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  its 
favour,  even  if  other  circumstances  were 
equal.  Again  gold  was  more  liable  to 
fluctuations — for  example,  the  war  in  the 
east  raised  the  value  of  gold  1  \  or  2-per 
cent.  That  fraction  might  appear  of  little 
value  in  the  eyes  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen, 
but  he  could  assure  them  that  in  the  large 
money  engagements  of  such  a  country  as 
this,  that  fraction,  small  as  it  might  ap- 
pear, was  a  matter  of  considerable  moment ; 
further,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  think 
gold  a  good  standard,  liable  as  it  was  to 
so  many  causes  of  depreciation.  Then  the 
state  of  South  America  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  fact  particularly  remember- 
ed, that  very  little  was  at  present  known 
respecting  the  mines  in  that  country, 
though  some  information  might  speedily  be 
expected,  which  information  would  prob- 
ably moat  materially  affect  the  value  of 


gold,  and  it  might  become  the  cheaper 
metal  of  the  two.  The  debtor  was  en- 
titled to  due  protection,  as  well  as  the 
creditor ;  but  how  were  they  to  pay  due 
respect  to  the  rights  of  both,  if  they  inter- 
fered with  the  existing  standard?  Gold 
was  now  spread  over  the  country,  and 
should  the  issue  of  notes  take  place,  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  gold  would  instantly 
find  its  way  up  to  London  and  be  exported, 
and  that  would  be  succeeded  by  the  series 
of  fluctuations  which  took  place  in  1824, 5, 
and  6.  For  these  reasons,  and  having 
paid  the  price  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place,  he  should  be  averse  to  any 
further  change,  and  should,  therefore,  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Callington.  He  could  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  double  standard.  If  they 
adopted  two,  they,  in  effect,  adopted  none 
at  all.  The  other  hon.  member  for  Calling- 
ton  had  said  there  was  a  double  standard 
in  France,  but  the  fact  was,  that  standard 
existed  more  in  name  than  in  practice. 
Ever  since  1785  gold  was  not  practically 
the  standard,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  before  the  war,  silver  was,  in  all 
cases,  the  standard.  He  complained  of  the 
measure  of  1826,  not  as  the  repairing  of  a 
system  that  had  done  much  service,  but 
as  the  total  breaking-up  of  the  whole 
machine.  A  paper  currency  which  that 
destroyed,  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements of  modern  times,  and  a  de- 
parture from  it,  he  could  not  but  consider 
as  a  return  to  barbarism. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  expressed  his  perfect 
concurrence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member,  and  also  in  that  of 
the  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord  Howick.) 
He  believed  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  question  of  paper  issue 
would  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  its  repeated 
declarations  that  it  had  been  set  at  rest  for 
ever.  In  his  own  opinion,  a  limited  paper 
currency,  founded  on  a  secure  basis,  and 
placed  under  proper  regulations,  would  be 
the  best  means  of  administering  relief  to 
the  people  who  had  been  so  long  suffering 
from  distress.  But  these  questions  might 
be  reserved  for  an  early  stage  of  next  Ses- 
sion, when  they  ought  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  entering  at  once  into  the 
subject,  when  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
appear  that  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Member  were 
sanctioned  by  those  who  were  best  in- 
formed on  the  merits  of  the  question;  and 
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who  therefore   were  most  competent  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  our  policy. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  felt  a  difficulty 
as  to  the  Resolution  respecting  a  double 
standard,  for  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  vote.  He  was  quite  aware  of 
the  immense  advantage  which  commerce 
would  derive  from  a  silver  as  well  as  a  gold 
standard ;  he  acknowledged  that  it  would 
prove  a  great  resource  at  a  period  of  ca- 
lamity ;  he  was  convinced  that  they  might 
have  averted  the  public  distress,  a  few 
years  ago,  if  they  could  in  this  respect 
have  followed  the  example  of  a  neighbour- 
ing country;  but  he  principally  objected 
to  the  proportion  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  talked  of  establishing  between  gold 
and  silver.  As  to  the  other  Resolution, 
he  could  by  no  means  allow  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  small  notes  would  be  the 
means  of  depreciating  the  currency,  or 
would  be  likely  to  create  any  change  of 
price.  A  small  currency  was  pre-eminently 
useful  in  the  retail  trade,  ana  a  cheap  and 
secure  currency  would  be  most  beneficial 
for  the  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  second  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington. 

Mr.  Huskisson  assured  the  House,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  say  only  a  very  few 
words  on  the  subject  before  them.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  more 
frequently  it  was  brought  under  discus- 
sion, the  more  clear-sighted  would  Mem- 
bers become  as  to  the  danger  arising  from 
an  inordinate  propensity  to  voyages  of 
experiment,  which  too  frequently  involved 
the  most  fearful  consequences  that  could 
befal  such  a  country  as  that  for  which 
they  were  legislating.  He  rose,  however, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  stating  his 
impression  that  the  result  of  the  present, 
as  well  as  of  all  former  discussions  on  the 
currency  must  be  a  general  conviction  that 
they  were  now  arrived,  after  all  their  suffer- 
ings, at  a  state  at  which  wise  men  would  be 
willing  to  stop,  rather  than  place  the  whole 
system  once  more  in  jeopardy,  by  a  renewal 
of  unseasonable  experiments.  He  entirely 
acquiesced  in  the  opinion  already  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  trusted  that  this  subject,  as  well  as 
the  Catholic  Question,  would  be  completely 
forgotten  in  the  next  and  all  future  Ses- 
sions, although  they  had  been  but  too  often 
obtruded  on  their  attention  hitherto.  Both 
of  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington   he   should  feel 


obliged  to  oppose,  as  the  first  would  be 
productive  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  whilst 
the  second  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  panic  and  public  danger.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  opposite  in 
his  estimation  of  paper  credit  and  paper 
circulation  as  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  modern  times.  The  noble  Lord 
near  the  hon.  Member  had  alluded  to  his 
intended  motion  respecting  banking,  with 
reference  to  which  he  might  take  this  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  that  he  purposed, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, to  move  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  whole  banking  system  previous  to  a 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  altogether  concurred  with 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  in  thinking  that,  if 
the  House  agreed  to  those  Resolutions  to* 
night,  there  would  be  a  general  panic 
amongst  the  people  to-morrow,  and  that 
before  the  lapse  of  a  week  it  was  probable 
there  would  not  be  a  sovereign  remaining 
in  the  country. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  should  vote  against 
the  first  Resolution  because  it  was  in  favour 
of  a  depreciation,  and  not  on  account  of 
any  objection  to  a  silver  standard.  It 
was  his  intention  also  to  vote  against  the 
second  resolution,  but  he  did  so  for  reasons 
distinct  from  those  which  influenced  his 
vote  upon  the  other.  He  thought  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
that  it  was  now  high  time  for  them  to 
desist  from  venturing  on  hazardous  experi- 
ments. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  should  not  detain 
the  House  many  minutes,  and  whenever 
he  made  such  a  promise  he  invariably 
kept  his  word.  The  extraordinary  abuse, 
however,  which  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the 
bill  with  which  his  name  was  connected 
he  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  making  a  few  observations ;  and 
first,  he  begged  leave  to  express  his  lively 
sense  of  the  obligation  which  he  owed  to 
that  hon.  Member  for  having  at  length 
brought  forward  what  he  called  his  prac- 
tical measure,  as  by  doing  so,  he  had  cer- 
tainly that  night  contributed  more  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  than  by  all  the 
merely  theoretical  speeches  which  he  had 
been  delivering  for  years.  Ever  since 
1819  had  the  hon.  Gentleman  been  deal- 
ing out  diatribes  and  invectives  against 
the  policy  on  which  Government  had  then 
acted,  while  he  kept  in  the  back-ground 
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his  own  notions  as  to  what  it  behoved 
the  Government  to  have  done  if  it  wished 
to  relinquish  the  obnoxious  and  denounced 
system  of  paper-money  not  payable  in 
gold.  He  had  now,  therefore,  fairly 
abandoned  declamation,  and  concocted  a 
practical  measure,  which  amounted  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plan  to  enable 
every  person  to  pay  a  debt  of  100/.  with 
96/.,  deducting  four  per  cent.  He  con- 
fessed he  felt  some  surprise  at  seeing  the 
hon.  Member  take  the  course  which  he 
was  doing,  as  this  was  no  proposal  for  a 
double  standard,  his  object  being  merely 
to  recur  to  the  standard  established  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  112  years  ago.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  scheme  suggested  could 
be  productive  of  any  good  whatever.  He 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to 
concede  that  the  bill  of  1819  had  been 
the  means  of  effecting  all  the  injury  which 
its  opponents  had  alleged  it  to  have  pro- 
duced ;  but  even  assuming  that  to  be  true, 
the  hon.  Member  would  do  still  further 
injury  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  measure  of  1819. 
Many  relying  on  the  solemn  resolutions 
and  assurances  of  Parliament,  would  have 
wound  up  all  their  accounts  prior  to  1819, 
submitting  to  the  loss  which  they  had 
then  incurred,  and  now  therefore  might 
stand  in  the  relation  of  creditor,  and  as 
such  would  sustain  new  injury,  instead  of 
experiencing  any  redress.  But  the  pro- 
position, in  fact,  carried  its  own  refutation 
with  it  at  the  very  outset,  for  it  could  not 
be  acted  on  before  a  month  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  so  that  the  creditor  might 
clearly  take  advantage  of  the  interval. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  hon.  Members  speak 
of  opening  this  wearisome  subject  once 
more  next  Session,  because  it  ought  now 
to  be  left  at  rest  if  ever.  Four  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  currency  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  was  surely  at 
length  time  to  try  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued adherence  to  one  system.  The 
system  at  present  in  operation  he  was 
confident  presented  as  tew  objectionable 
features  as  any  other  that  could  be  pro- 
posed, and  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  first  Lord  Liverpool  while 
the  former  system  was  yet  in  healthy 
existence.  The  notion  of  a  double  stand- 
ard was  totally  fallacious,  and  would  be 
found  impracticable  in  effect,  nor  had  it 
been  ever  for  a  moment  entertained  by 
Mr.  Locke,  or  any  others  who  had  advo- 
cated a  silver  standard.    It  was  now  ten 


years  since  the  measure  alluded  to  had 
been  the  law  of  the  country,  and  engage- 
ments and  contracts  had  been  entered 
into  which  it  would  be  the  worst  of  policy 
to  unsettle  or  disturb,  particularly  as  it 
was  uow  impossible  to  administer  the  re- 
dress required.  With  respect  to  the  1/. 
note  circulation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
he  could  see  no  absurdity  whatever  in  its 
existence  there  while  it  was  prohibited  in 
England,  although  it  certainly  might  be 
desirable  to  see  it  abandoned  there  also 
if  the  measure  could  be  introduced  without 
inconvenience.  If  they  were  to  act  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  recommended,  in  the 
event  of  a  panic  there  would  be  a  simulta- 
neous call  for  gold  ;  the  applicants  would 
not  desist  the  more  for  being  told  that 
those  on  whom  they  had  a  claim  were 
solvent  and  able  to  satisfy  their  demand  if 
they  would  consent  to  a  temporary  delay  ; 
all  would  turn  to  confusion,  and  public 
ruin  must  be  the  consequence.  He  should, 
for  these  reasons,  give  his  decided  op- 
position to  the  first  resolution,  because  it 
was  unjust,  and  to  the  second  likewise, 
because,  though  less  unjust,  it  was  equally 
inexpedient. 

Sir/?.  Vyvyan  would  vote  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington  should  he  press  his 
resolutions  to  a  division.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not  been  fairly  met :  indeed  his 
arguments  were  irrefragable,  and  would 
make  their  way  to  the  conviction  of  every 
unbiassed  mind  the  more  they  were  can- 
vassed. It  was  absurd  to  say  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  had  been  set  at  rest 
for  ever.  It  was  not  set  at  rest — it  could 
not  be  continued  on  its  present  footing  ; 
for  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  it 
in  1819 — which  by  the  way  was  not  com- 
pleted so  as  to  have  unchecked  operation 
till  the  measure  of  1826,  abolishing  the  1/. 
notes, — was  the  main  cause  of  the  distress 
under  which  the  country  had  so  long 
laboured.  There  was  one  class,  and  but 
one  class,  who  were  benefited  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  currency,  and  who 
would  be  injured  by  its  being  restored  to  its 
ancient  proper  condition ;  namely,  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  Crown  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  State,  who  enjoyed,  in  the  improved 
metallic  currency  the  increased  allowances 
granted  in  a  depreciated  paper  one.  Those 
gentlemen  had  an  interest  in  resisting  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington *s  motion  ;  but 
the  public  at  large,  who  paid  those  pen- 
sions, particularly  the  industrious  working 
classes,  had  a  stronger  interest  in  its  sue 
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cess,  and  would,  he  was  confident,  ulti- 
mately triumph. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  opposed  to  both  the 
resolutions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Calling- 
ton,  because  he  thought  the  effect  of  the 
first  would  be,  to  expel  all  the  gold  coin 
from  the  country,  while  that  of  the  second 
would  be  in  the  end  to  make  paper  occupy 
the  place  of  the  silver  currency,  which 
would  be  established  by  the  first  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
lutions. From  the  moment,  he  said,  that 
the  suppression  of  the  1/.  notes  should  be 
extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  persist  in  the  mea- 
sures of  1819  and  1826.  Too  many  thanks 
could  not,  he  thought,  be  bestowed  on  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  for  bringing 
forward  the  present  motion,  opposed  as  he 
was  by  all  the  placemen,  half-pay  officers, 
younger  brothers,  and  other  ministerial 
hangers-on  in  that  House,  who  alone 
protitted  by  a  system  of  currency  which 
was  destructive  to  the  working  classes, 
and  injurious  to  all  others.  He  had  his 
reward,  however,  in  the  gratitude  of  the 
industrious  poor,  to  the  bettering  of  whose 
condition  his  efforts  had  been  so  ably 
directed. 

Mr.  Attwood  replied:  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  has  most  unjustly  ascribed  to  me 
motives,  by  which  I  have  been  in  no  degree 
influenced.  He  imputes  that  I  bring  this 
question  before  the  House,  in  consequence 
of  some  challenge  from  him  ;  but  I  assure 
him,  that  before  I  heard  this  assertion  of 
his,  no  thought  of  that  nature  occurred  to 
my  mind ;  and  I  desire  to  assure  the 
House,  that  in  submitting  to  its  considera- 
tion the  measures  I  now  propose,  I  have 
acted  in  discharge  of  a  higher  duty  than 
admits  a  mixture  of  personal  considera- 
tions. I  regret  to  perceive,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself  is  unable  to  subdue 
\  hat  deep  personal  interest  which  involves 
him  with  this  question,  and  to  weigh  the 
whole  matter  with  reference  alone  to  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  I  complain  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  unfairly  misrepresents  my 
argument,  when  he  ascribes  to  me  an 
inconsistency  between  the  measures  I  now 
propose,  and  opinions  which  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed.  After  having  told  the 
House,  says  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  of 
great  errors  committed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  of  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
repairing  those  errors,  now,  when  I  bring; 


forward  a  practical  measure,  I  have  no- 
thing better  to  propose  than  a  trifling  relief 
of  four  or  five  per  cent  on  public  burthens, 
to  be  obtained  by  paying  with  96/.  debts 
of  100/. ;  and  he  has  said,  that  I  admit 
thus  the  erroneous  character  of  opinions  I 
have  before  expressed.  But  I  distinctly 
affirmed,  that  in  my  view  the  claims  of 
justice  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
demand  the  adoption  of  more  comprehen- 
sive and  effectual  measures  than  those 
which  I  now  propose ;  but  that  yielding 
to  the  declared,  though  mistaken  opinion 
of  political  parties,  and  neither  abandoning 
nor  compromising  any  opinion  I  have  ever 
expressed,  nor  my  hostility  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  system,  I  stated  that 
I  had  brought  forward  the  measures  now 
proposed,  because  they  were  calculated  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  people,  and  were 
yet  such  as  could  not  be  opposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Act  of  1819,  unless  they 
abandoned  all  the  principles  on  which  they 
have  recently  rested  their  support  of  that 
Act.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  however, 
pursuing  a  course  of  inconsistency  rarely 
equalled  in  Parliament;  first,  supporting 
the  Act  of  1819,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  measure  of  little  difficulty ;  then 
abandoning  that  ground,  and  asserting 
that  the  faith  and  pledges  of  former  Par- 
liaments required  in  1819  there-establish- 
ment of  the  standard  of  1797,  whatever 
evils  should  be  inflicted ;  he  now  abandons 
again  this  latter  plea,  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  standard  of  1797,  and  sees 
no  necessity  for  regarding  either.  My 
first  resolution  rested  on  the  very  princi- 
ples on  which  he  has  recently  supported 
the  Act  of  1819,  on  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing back  the  standard  of  1797.  This  is 
what  I  have  proposed.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  says  further,  that  by  restoring 
now  the  standard  of  1797,  contracts 
formed  in  1819  would  be  unjustly  changed 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  per  cent ;  but 
he  unfairly  views  my  measures.  I  will  shew 
him  the  other  side  of  a  question  of  which 
he  views  a  part  only.  In  this  country 
exist  innumerable  contracts,  every  one  of 
which  has  date  before  1819;  and  was 
formed  either  in  the  double  standard  prior 
to  1797  or  the  still  cheaper  standard  of  the 
Restriction  Act.  This  class  of  contracts  he 
overlooks.  His  own  salary  belongs  to  that 
class.  All  the  salaries  of  his  friends 
around  him  belong  to  it.  These  have  been 
all  paid  in  money  of  unjust  value  for  the 
last  ten  years,  to  the  wrong  of  the  country 
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—in  money  of  a  value  for  which  no  pre- 
tence can  be  offered.     Every  existing  tax, 
every  pension,  all  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Government,  belong  to  this  class ; 
all  of  these  the  right  ..on.  Baronet  leaves 
out  of  consideration  in  order  that  he  may 
impute  injustice  to  my  proposition.     The 
right  hon.  Master  of  the  Mint  says,  that 
I  have  mistaken  the  law,  for  that  silver 
had  ceased  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
except  for  sums  under  25/.    This  limita- 
tion, he  avers,  took  place  in  1774,  and  he 
quotes  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  in  support 
of  his  statement.     If  the  Master  of  the 
Mint's  law  be  correct,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  whole  question :  I  admit  it.     But  he 
is  mistaken.     I  hold  here  the  work  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  his  words  are,  which  are  in 
fact  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1 774,  "  that  no  tender  in  the  silver  coin 
of  this  realm,  for  any  sum  exceeding  25/., 
should  be  counted  a  legal  tender  for  more 
than  the  value  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of 
5s.  2d.  an  ounce."  Silver  coin  was,  there- 
fore, under  this  law,  legal  tender  to  any 
amount   if    of  full  weight,  and     to   the 
amount  of  25/.  though  deficient  in  weight. 
But  even  this  law,  which  required  silver 
coin  to  be  of  full  weight,  existed  no  more 
than  nine  years.    It  was  enacted  in  1774, 
and  expired  in  1783,  after  which  period, 
silver  coins  of  weight,   or  not  of  weight, 
were  legal  tender ;  and  I  cite,  in  support 
of  that  opinion,  though  no  support  is  re- 
quisite, a  statement  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  in 
this  House,  when        ancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  said  that,  prior  to  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act,  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  might  legally  be  paid  in  crooked  six- 
pences.     The  Master  of  the  Mint  has 
further  urged,  that  prior  to  1797,  gold  mo- 
ney was  mainly  the  medium  of  circulation, 
and  that  silver  money  did  not,  in  fact,  ex- 
ist to  any  great  extent.     I  have  shewn  him 
the  reason  of  that.     Gold  was  the  cheap- 
est metal  then,  as  silver  is  now.     Silver 
was  then  generally  five,  sometimes  ten,  per 
cent  above  the  Mint  price.     But  the  law 
remained  then  unchanged,  as  it  had  re- 
mained from  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  the 
Mint  was  open  by  law.    At  no  period  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  till  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  was  any  subject  of  this  realm 
debarred  from  taking  silver  to  the  Mint, 
procuring  it  to  be  coined  at  6$.  2<L  the 
ounce,  and  discharging  his  engagements 
in  that  money,  if  it  were  his  interest  to  do 
to,  which  *  what  I  now  propose.     But  I 


am  mistaken,  the  Master  of  the  Mint  tells 
me,  in  supposing  that  this  measure  can 
assist  the  labouring  classes.       It  will  raise 
the  price  of  provisions,  says  he ;  and  is 
the  labourer  to  profit  by  that  ?    I  have  ex- 
plained it ;  and  will  do  so  again.      Provi- 
sions will  be  advanced,  and  wages  also. 
An  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  will 
affect  each  of  these  alike ;   but  the  taxes 
will  not  advance.    They  will  remain  at  the> 
same  nominal  amount  as  now  ;    and  the 
labourer,  to  some  extent,  therefore,  will  be 
relieved  from  their  pressure.   This  measure 
will  fall  on  all  who  receive  the  taxes ;  on 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  all  his  col- 
leagues; but  it  will  relieve  all  those  by 
whom  taxes  are  paid.     I   advert,  for  a 
moment,  to   an  argument    of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool.     He  warns 
the  riouse  of  the  danger  of  unsettling  the  , 
present  monetary  system.       Great  calami- 
ties and  disorders,  he  says,  have  been 
occasioned  by  our  former  measures ;    and 
great  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  if  the 
House  should  be  induced  to  revise  what 
they  have  done.      He  proclaims,  by  this 
course,  the  incompetency  of  the  House  to 
deal  with  these  great  interests.      But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  as  he  stated  at  the  close  of 
his  speech,  has  a  change  to  propose ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  every  individ 
ual  Member  who  has  spoken  against  this 
Motion,  has  deprecated,  as  the  member  for 
Liverpool  has  done,  any  change  being  at- 
tempted by  the  House.    They  see  nothing 
but  disorder  and  danger  in  change  or  re- 
vision.    But  it  is  still  more  singular  that 
every  individual  amongst  them  has,  like 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  change  or 
scheme  of  his  own ;  some  scheme,  project, 
or  invention, — some  little  measure, — some 
petty  nostrum,  every  Gentleman  is  in  pos- 
session of,  for  improving  the  monetary 
system ; — an  improvement  of  the  banking 
system  is,  I  think,  the  scheme  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool.  Amidst  all  the 
calamities  which  these  previous  experiments 
and  improvements  have  occasioned,  with 
all  the  evidence  which  the  disasters  of  the 
country  give  of  their  incompetence ;   in* 
stead  of  acting  as  I  call  on  the  House  to 
act;  instead  of  retracing  their  steps-— of 
revising  their  measures  and  their  errors— of 
repairing  the  mischiefs   they  have  occa- 
sioned, they  still  desire  to  proceed  with 
unabated  presumption  to  the  execution  of 
new  experiments,  improvements,  projects, 
and  inventions*     The  hon*  Member,  in 
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conclusion,  stated, that  incompliance  with 
the  wishes  of  many  who  entertained 
opinions  similar  to  his  own,  he  should  not 
divide  the  House  on  his  Resolutions. 

They  were  accordingly  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Forgery.]  Sir  R.  Peel  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  clause  added  to  the 
Forgery  Punishment  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  making  a  statement  to  the  House,  in 
reference  to  something  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Knaresborough  last  night.  When  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  stated  that  he  had  communi- 
cated with  six  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  in  London,  expressing  to  him 
their  apprehensions  of  the  consequences 
if  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished, 
he  was  met  by  the  statement,  that  two  of 
these  very  gentlemen  had  permitted  a  per- 
son charged  with  forgery  to  escape  the 
hands  of  justice.  Now,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  letter,  signed  by  all  these  gentle- 
men, dated  that  day,  in  which  they  asserted 
that  the  statement  he  had  just  alluded  to 
was  entirely  without  foundation  ;  and  they 
requested  that  he  would  communicate  the 
contents  in  the  most  public  manner  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  but,  forti- 
fied by  this  authority,  he  wished  to  state  it 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Poulett  TJiomson,  in  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knares- 
borough, would  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  what  he  was  sure  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  have  said  himself  if  he  were 
here — namely,  that  he  was  sorry  to  have 
made  any  statement  which  could  give 
pain  to  any  party.  This  he  did  the  more 
readily,  because  he  was  the  channel  of 
communicating  the  fact  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  could  not  concur  in 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Dover.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  statement  was  substantially  correct  as 
to  the  fact,  though  inaccurate  as  to  date. 
The  fact  was,  that  a  forgery  was  committed 
upon  the  house  of  Shipman  and  Co.,  of 
George-court,  upholsterers;  and,  when  it 
was  recollected  that  the  party  accused 
was  the  father  of  nine  children,  some  ex- 
cuse would  be  made  for  these  parties  not 
prosecuting.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  forgery  took  place. 


Mr.  Warburton  knew  a  case  in  which  a 
banker,  though  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, declined  to  prosecute  a  party  accused 
of  forgery,  but,  under  circumstances  which, 
when  explained,  seemed  quite  satisfactory. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  question  was, 
whether  the  parties  abandoned  the  prose- 
cution from  a  dread  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death  ? 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  had  been  informed,  on 
high  authority,  that  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  stated  was  capable  of  proof  in 
every  part,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Knaresborough,  except  the  date. 

The  clause  read  a  second  time,  and  the 
Forgery  Bill  passed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Wednesday,  June  9. 

Minutes.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Earl  FmwiLUAM, 
from  Ingburchworth,  Thurlstone,  Hunshelf,  Oxspring, 
Periston,  and  Langsett,  for  holding  Assises  at  Wakefield* 
from  Unitarians  at  Hull,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery* 
from  the  same  parties,  against  the  Punishment  of  Death 
for  Forgery;  from  the  same  parties,  in  favour  of  the  Jew*. 
By  Lord  Teynham,  from  Sudbury,  complainmf  of 
Distress. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  10. 

Minutes.]   Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  others  from  the 
mons,  brought  up  the  Forgery  Punishment  BUL 

Returns  ordered.    On  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of 
burt,  the  quantity  of  Malt  Liquors  which  paid  Duty 
the  year  ending  January  5,  1830. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  County  and  Town  of  Galway,  Id 
favour  of  the  Galway  Town  Regulation  BUI: — By  the 
Marquis  of  Lanbdoww,  to  the  same  effect,  from  (he 
Merchants,  Traders,  Freeholders,  and  others,  of  the  Towm 
of  Galway.  By  the  Marquis  of  Ormondb, 
Licentiate  Apothecaries  of  tho  Town  of  Kilkenny, 
the  Medicine  Stamp  Duty.  By  the  Earl  of  Radhob, 
from  Bolton,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws;  and 
Calne,  for  the  Opening  of  the  Trade  to  India.  By 
Lorton,  from  the  Local  Directors  and  Managers  of  this 
Provincial  Bank  of  Colerainc,  against  the  Punishment  of 
Death  for  Forgery.  By  Lord  Wharncufpb,  from  lbs 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  Henley,  in  Yorkshire,  for  tbt 
Abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  from  Stansfidd,  for  the 
of  the  Assises  to  Wakefield.  By  Lord  Hollajid, 
th#  Seamen  of  the  Port  of  Poole,  against  the  stoppage  of  a 
portion  of  their  Wages  towards  the  support  of  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  from  the  Operative  Spinners  and  others  of 
Oldham,  praying  for  a  Law  to  prohibit  all  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  from  working  in  the  night  hi 
Cotton  Factories;  from  Leighton  Bussard,  BedfbnHibe, 
against  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery  i  end  from 
the  Liverpool  Co-operative  Society,  against  the  Monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company.  By  the  Marquis  of 
down,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Maidenhead,  against 
Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery;  and  also  from 
United  Parishes  of  Ardagh  and  Moncymore,  against 
Tithe  System  in  Ireland.  By  Lord  Calthortr, 
Paper-makers  of  Gloucestershire,  against  the  substitaaon 
of  Machinery  for  Manual  Labour.  By  the  Marqius  of 
Downshirb,  from  Maglass,  for  the  regulation  of  (he 
Tithe  System ;  and  from  the  Freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Down,  against  the  Spirit  and  Stamp  Duties, 
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[In  presenting  this  latter  Petition/ 
the  noble  Marquis  said,  that  the  Peti- 
tion was  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  from  the  respectability  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  referred.  He  begged, 
however,  to  be  understood  as  not  giving 
an  opinion  relative  to  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation alluded  to  by  the  petitioners. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  moved 
that  the  Petition  be  read  at  length.  He 
described  the  county  of  Down  as  being 
the  Yorkshire  of  Ireland ;  and  added,  that 
the  subject  to  which  the  Petition  referred 
had  caused  Ireland  to  be  in  a  state  of 
ferment.  The  Petition  was  well  worthy 
of  their  Lordships  attention  ;  and  he  was 
sure,  if  the  financial  measures  which  had 
been  announced,  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, they  would  throw  Ireland  into  a 
flame. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  in  explana- 
tion said,  that  his  only  desire  in  not  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  respecting  the 
object  of  the  Petition  was,  that  he  might 
not  prejudge  the  question,  which  would 
hereafter  come  before  the  House  for  dis- 
cussion. He  said  that,  whatever  imposts 
might  be  considered  essential,  he  trusted 
that  they  would  be  laid  on  with  wisdom 
and  consideration. 

The  Petition  read  at  length.] 

Abolition  of  Fees  Bill.]  The  Earl 
of  Darnley  felt  that  he  should  be  taking 
upon  himself  too  great  a  responsibility  if 
he  were  not  to  proceed  in  the  Bill  (for  the 
Abolition  of  Fees  on  the  Demise  of  the 
King)  which  had  on  a  former  evening 
come  before  their  Lordships.  Whatever 
delicacy  therefore  was  involved  in  the 
subject,  and  certainly  he  wished  that  it 
had  been  brought  forward  at  another  time, 
he  meant,  with  their  Lordships9  permission, 
to  carry  though  the  Bill.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  what  his  noble  friend  near  him 
(the  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  had  suggested 
respecting  the  hardship  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  a  class  of  persons  to  whom 
the  country  was  indebted — he  meant  the 
subalterns  holding  commissions  in  his 
Majesty's  army — unless  they  were  relieved 
by  such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed. 
He  begged  to  say,  that  on  Monday  next 
he  should  move  (or  the  committal  of  the 
Bill ;  and  he  trusted  by  that  time  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
Mid  the  noble  Earl  who  had  taken  part  in 

of  the  former  evening,  would 


be  prepared  with  some  alteration  to  the 
clauses  to  which  they  objected,  so  as  to 
enable  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill  without 
further  delav. 

Drainage  of  Bogs  (Ireland).]  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire  having  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  committal  of 
the*  Irish  Bogs  Drainage  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  to  request 
its  postponement  until  Monday.  He  did 
not  expect  that  a  Bill  of  so  much  import- 
ance could  be  pressed  forward  this  Ses- 
sion. The  measure  required  to  be  ex- 
amined in  detail,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  free  from  abuses.  But  this  Bill 
was  very  objectionable  in  its  present  form : 
for  instance,  it  enabled  any  person  in  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  a  bog  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  to  apply  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  drain  such 
bog.  The  commissioners  were  endowed 
with  powers  greater  than  those  which  even 
the  Grand  Juriesof  Ireland  possessed.  The 
commissioners  had  a  power  of  raising 
money — of  distraining  on  lands  which  had 
been  drained ; — in  short,  they  had  powers 
much  beyond  those  given  to  commissioners 
in  this  country  under  Enclosure  Acts. 
The  noble  Duke  then  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing  the  committee,  in 
order  that  the  Bill  might  undergo  all  the 
necessary  improvements  before  their  Lord- 
ships were  called  upon  to  pass  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
the  committee  on  the  Bill  ordered  for 
Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  1 0. 

Mnrorss.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  S. 
Rica,  of  the  Works  in  progress  under  the  authority  of 
the  Commistioners  of  Records  (Ireland) :—  On  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  W.  Pmml,  Second  Report  of  the  Commisrioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  Real  Property :—  On  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  G.  Diwsoir,  the  expense  of  all  Prosecutions  for 
Libel  during  the  reigns  of  his  late  and  present  Majesty, 
and  the  expense  in  detail  of  prosecuting  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Maxwell  brought  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  Assessments  for 
the  Poor  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  brought  in 
a  BUI  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Canine  Madness. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Spirit  and  Stamp  Duties 
(Ireland),  by  Mr.  Parma,  from  the  Freeholders  of  Tip- 
penury:— By  Colonel  BsRNAmo,  from  the  Freeholders  of 
King's  County: — By  Mr.  S.  Rica,  from  Lower  Conelloe 
and  Shannit:— By  Mr.  CConnbll,  from  TuDa,  Clare. 
Against  the  mode  of  appointing  Surgeons  to  County 
Infirmaries  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  HoTcanweow,  from  the 
Surgeons  of  Tipperary.  Against  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Bill,  by  Mr.  Sadlbx,  from  the  Corporation  of 
Macclesfield.  Against  the  use  ofCttmhingBoyt,by  the  tame 
hon.  Member,  from  Newark.  For  the  repeal  of  Vestries 
Acts  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  Kmo,  from  the  Roman  Cathoifaa 
of  Whtochujchand  Kflunbitt—By  Mr,  OXttrirsu, 
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from  Aglii  (Cork)  and  Bandon  Bridge.  Against  the  Pay- 
ment of  M.  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  Colonel  Wilson, 
from  ths  Saaman  of  Whitby.  For  the  Abolition  of  j 
Slavery,  by  Mr.  Macaulit,  from  the  Inhabitant*  of  | 
Southampton.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Hop  Duty,  by  Mr.  ; 
CtJRTBis,  from  the  Hop  Planters  of  Heathfleld.  For  the 
Abolition  of  Tithes  {Ireland),  by  Mr.  Carcw,  from  Mag- 
laas,  Ballymore,  and  Kilrane:— By  Mr.  O'Connbxa,  from 
Cappoquin  and  Seapatrick  (Down).  For  Abolishing  the 
Punishment  of  Beam  for  Forgery,  by  Mr.  S.  Ricb,  from 
the  Managers  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  at  Water- 
ford.  For  encouragement  for  a  Plan  for  giTingsocurify  to 
Miners,  by  Lord  J.  Rumill,  from  Wm.  Wood.  Com- 
plaining of  the  Governors  of  Kilmainham  Hospital,  by 
Mr.  T.  Dunoombb,  from  Wm.  Warren.  For  compensation 
wider  the  Chancery  Registrars  Bill,  by  Sir  C  Wxthsrsll, 
from  James  Bird,  Clerk  of  the  Exceptions. 

Clyde  Navigation  Bill.]  Mr.  H' 
Drummond  moved  that  this  Bill  be  re- 
committed. He  did  this,  because  the 
Committee  of  Appeal  had  found  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
preamble.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship 
to  the  parties  to  lose  their  Bill  from  what 
appeared  to  be  an  omission  which  might 
have  been  easily  supplied. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  was  very  reluctant  to 
trouble  the  House  on  this  subject ;  but  it 
was  one  of  very  great  importance,  as  their 
proceedings  on  this  would  be  a  guide  for 
the  future  proceedings  of  the  House  in  all 
similar  cases.  If,  after  the  Appeal  Com- 
mittee had  reported  that  the  allegations  of 
the  preamble  were  not  proved,  and  that 
the  two  most  material  points  of  the  Bill 
were  supported  by  no  evidence  whatsoever, 
the  House  should  agree  to  recommit  the 
Bill,  he  thought  they  would  be  acting  very 
inconsistently. 

Colonel  Wilson,  as  a  member  of  the 
original  Committee,  thought  the  Bill  ought 
not  to  be  recommitted. 

Sir/.  Grahamsdi'id,  thatasto  the  authori- 
ties respecting  the  merits  of  this  Bill,  they 
were  pretty  nearly  balanced.  Thirteen  out 
of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  original  Com- 
mittee were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
and  six  out  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Appeal  were  against  it.  The 
parties,  he  had  good  reason  to  know,  were 
prepared  with  more  evidence  in  support  of 
the  preamble ;  but  thirteen  out  of  fifteen 
gentlemen  being  of  opinion  that  there  was 
already  enough  to  support  the  preamble,  no 
further  evidence  was  adduced.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  justice  of  the  case  required  that 
the  Bill  should  be  recommitted, — not,  of 
course,  to  the  same  Committee  as  before, 
but  to  gentlemen  of  the  other  list  for 
Scotland. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  that  if  the  decision 

pf  the  Committee  of  Appeal  wai  not  to  be 


considered  as  final,  there  would  be  do  end 
to  litigation  in  that  House,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  tribunals  as  Committees  of 
Appeal  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  contended  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  thought  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  of  Appeal  ought 
to  be  final. 

Mr.  Littleton  had  great  doubts  whether 
this  was  a  proper  case  to  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  Appeal,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  not  voted  on  the  question ;  but 
after  the  House  had  agreed  upon  such 
reference,  he  thought  they  would  be  acting 
inconsistently  if  they  recommitted  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Sykes  should  vote  for  the  Bill  being 
recommitted,  but  not  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee from  the  decision  of  which  the  par- 
ties had  appealed. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  thought  the  matter  ought 
not  to  be  re-opened  after  the  decision  of  the 
Appeal  Committee. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  the  Appeal  Com- 
mittee had  only  found  that  there  was  not 
evidence  enough  to  support  the  preamble ; 
but  did  it  follow  from  that  finding  that  the 
parties  should  not  be  allowed  to  supply  a 
defect  of  evidence,  which  defect  had  been 
solely  caused  by  thirteen  gentlemen  out  of 
fifteen  being  of  opinion  that  they  had 
evidence  enough  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell  thought,  the  public  in- 
terests required  that  the  Bill  should  go 
again  to  a  Committee.  The  Appeal  Com- 
mittee went  through  the  matter  with  such 
haste,  that  it  did  not  give  an  opportunity 
to  many  parties  who  were  interested  in 
the  Bill  to  come  before  it,  to  be  heard  in 
favour  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  a  word  of  this 
was  never  mentioned  by  the  counsel  for 
the  Bill  before  the  Appeal  Committee. 

Sir  T.  Acland  said,  the  ground  on  which 
he  had  voted  for  the  Appeal  Committee 
was,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  had 
made  an  award  of  16,000/.  without  having 
any  evidence  to  support  it.  He  should  now 
wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  chair  on 
two  points — first,  whether,  if  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  private  bill,  the  House  should 
discover  that  the  preamble  was  reported  as 
having  been  proved,  though  without  suffi- 
cient evidence,  the  House  would  not  reject 
it  altogether:  and  secondly,  whether,  if 
the  House  delegated  power  to  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  as  to  the  fact  whether 
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committee  reported  that  it  was  not,  then, 
he  wished  to  ask  if  the  House  ought  after- 
wards to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  present  was  the 
first  case  since  the  adoption  of  the  Stand- 
ing Order,  and  the  question  as  to  the  Bill 
was  in  little  better  situation  now  than 
before  the  reference  to  the  Appeal  Com- 
mittee. The  case  was  this:  any  hon. 
Member  presenting  a  petition,  stating  that 
a  bill  was  reported,  of  which  the  preamble 
was  not  proved,  the  question  would  be 
whether  the  bill  should  be  recommitted  or 
rejected ;  but  those  Members  who  were 
most  conversant  with  private  business  were 
aware,  that  if  such  a  report  were  made,  the 
House  would  in  general  reject  the  bill. 
What  difference,  then,  was  there  in  the 
case  now,  and  before  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Appeal  Committee  ?  The  House,  in 
appointing  the  Appeal  Committee,  de- 
volved on  that  Committee  the  business 
which  it  would  do  itself  if  such  committee 
were  not  appointed.  The  House  was  just 
in  the  same  situation  as  if  it  had  a  report 
of  a  bill  before  it,  of  which  the  preamble 
was  not  proved  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  as 
those  acquainted  with  private  business 
knew,  the  practice  was,  to  reject  the  bill. 
If  the  award  of  the  Appeal  Committee  were 
not  adopted,  and  the  House  was  not  bound 
by  it,  the  House  would  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  no  such  committee  were 
appointed,  and  would  have  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  would  recommit  or  reject  the  bill. 
Perhaps  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
state,  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  an 
hon.  Member,  for  the  recommitment  of 
the  Bill  to  a  committee  different  from  that 
which  first  sat  on  it,  that  such  a  course  was 
without  precedent.  The  House  was  in  the 
habit  of  recommitting  private  bills  on  the 
report  of  the  Chairman,  but  always  to  the 
same  committee. 

Mr.  H.  Drummond,  in  reply,  said,  there 
was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  report  of 
the  Appeal  Committee,  to  send  back  the 
Bill  to  the  former  Committee  to  supply 
evidence  in  which  the  Appeal  Committee 
had  declared  it  de6cient. 

After  a  few  words  the  Motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

Laws  agaikst  People  of  Colour 
iv  Georgia.]  Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  whe- 
ther any  steps  had  been  taken  to  protect 
British  Subjects  against  the  effects  of  the 

law  pajN4  m  Georgia  not  to  allow  vessels 


pratique  having  on  board  three  people  of 
colour. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  the  restric- 
tion laid  by  the  State  of  Georgia  on  vessels 
having  on  board  three  free  persons  of 
colour,  and  the  requisition  that  such  ves- 
sels should  perform  a  stipulated  period  of 
quarantine,  was  part  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  enactments  by  any  legislature 
he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  British  Government  was,  whe- 
ther other  States  had  a  right  to  remonstrate 
on  the  subject,  as  being  included  in  the 
restriction,  which,  it  was  evident,  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  means  of  protection,  and 
an  arrangement  for  the  internal  regulation 
of  that  state.  It  appeared  to  him  (though 
he  allowed  the  question  was  still  open,  and 
the  matter  unsettled),  that,  this  was  an 
enactment  merely  of  internal  regulation 
passed  by  that  State,  which  appeared  to  be 
very  jealous  of  the  coloured  population ; 
and  that  we  had  no  right,  as  a  friendly 
power,  to  interfere  in  the  regulation :  how- 
ever, we  might  be  led  to  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  long  ere  that  State  would  consent 
to  revise  this  amongst  other  late  regula- 
tions, unless  it  should  be  shown  that  great 
public  inconvenience  would  be  felt  thereby. 

Chancery  Bill.]  Mr.  John  Williams 
presented  the  Petition  of  the  Solicitors  of 
London  and  Westminster,  to  the  number 
of  about  seventy,  which,  he  stated,  would 
have  been  augmented  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  profession,  had  sufficient  time  been 
allowed  them,  stating  their  satisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  transactions 
in  the  Registrar's  offices  were  now  con- 
ducted by  the  present  Deputy  Registrars, 
and  praying  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  should  be  carefully  examined  ere  it 
was  reduced  to  practice,  or  before  the 
House  sanctioned  the  Bill  now  pending, 
founded  on  that  recommendation. 

The  Solicitor  General  stated,  that  no 
resolution  bad  yet  been  come  to  on  the 
subject  of  this  specific  recommendation. 
The  Bill  would  soon  be  before  the  House, 
when,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  felt 
so  disposed,  he  might  suggest  any  amend- 
ment  that  would  meet  his  wishes,  or  those 
of  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  he  appeared 
there. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  this  was  only 
one  of  a  fasciculus  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  voluminous  reports  put  forth 
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our  law.  It  came  accompanied  by  a  re- 
commendation of  a  fourth  Judge  in  the 
Equity  Courts  of  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  found,  was  whether  the 
business  of  this  office  of  the  Registrar  was 
to  be  continued  in  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  performed,  so  much  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  or  whether  the  nomination  to 
these  offices  should  be  changed  for  a  selec- 
tion of  A,  B,  or  C,  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's list  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
they  were  once  more  to  sanction  a  nominal 
reform  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
ever-intrusive  principle  of  patronage  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  see  the  pro- 
priety of  waiting  to  take  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  these  Bills  when  they  were 
regularly  brought  down  to  the  House  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Solicitor 
General.  The  Bills  were  in  their  object 
totally  disconnected,  and  the  mode  he 
recommended  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  be  for  many  reasons  the 
most  convenient.  If  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  were  to  show,  perhaps,  the  reasons 
why  he  felt  disinclined  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  open 
up  the  whole  question,  and  he  would  be 
obliged  to  go  through  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  of  which  the  parts  could  not  be 
separately  understood. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tay lor  considered  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  before  its  rising  to  do 
something  definite,  so  as  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  it  had  given  indirectly,  in 
the  year  1810,  relative  to  the  meditated 
reforms  in  this  Court. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Regency  at  Terceira.]  Lord  John 
Russell  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department,  whether  there  had 
been  any  notice  officially  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Regency,  to  act  for  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Maria  of  Por- 
tugal, in  that  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Portugal,  called  the  island  of  Terceira? 
and  next,  whether  any  communication  had 
been  made  to  this  country,  through  the 
minister  of  the  court  of  Brazil  here,  that 
a  negotiation  was  pending  relative  to  the 
cession,  or  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
existence  of  a  regency  for  and  on  be- 
half of  Donna  Maria,  in  the  island  of 


Terceira,  had  been  already  notified  to  this 
Government.  Respecting  the  second  part 
of  the  inquiry,  no  notification  had  been 
made  relative  to  such  a  negotiation  as 
that  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded. 
In  the  course  of  last  year,  or  rather  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  a  representation  by  this 
Government  had  been  made  to  the  court 
of  Brazil,  as  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  and  its  probable  effects  on 
the  existing  relations  with  this  country. 
No  answer  had  as  yet  been  received  on 
that  subject,  though  he  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  an  answer  was  on  its  way, 
or  might  very  shortly  be  received. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  hoped,  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  that  answer 
arrived,  that  the  House  would  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the 
Marquis  of  Barbacena. 

Lord  Palmerston. — As  Donna  Maria 
was  now  Queen  of  Portugal,  he  wished  to 
learn  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  whether 
there  had  been  any  relations  established 
between  his  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Regency  in  question. 

Sir  R.  Peel  replied  in  the  negative. 

Greece.]  Mr.  Huskisson  moved,  by 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  for  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Reis  Effendi 
and  the  British  Government,  relative  to 
the  terms  on  which  the  British  Ambassador 
had  last  year  resumed  his  functions  at 
Constantinople.  As  he  understood  from 
his  right  hon.  friend  that  there  existed  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  the 
production  of  those  papers,  he  would  then 
avoid  discussing  the  policy  involved  in 
them,  and  confine  himself  to  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  induced 
to  move  for  their  being  produced.  He 
conceived  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  several  points 
of  policy  embraced  by  the  question  of  the 
settlement  of  Greece,  that  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  every  document 
illustrative  of  the  part  which  the  British 
Government  had  taken  in  effecting  that 
settlement,  however  indirect  might  be  the 
apparent  bearing  of  the  document  which 
an  hon.  Member  might  feel  induced  to  ask 
for.  The  first  paper  he  should  move  for 
was  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Reis 
Effendi  to  the  British  Ambassador,  dated 
the  10th  of  September,  1829.  This  was 
a  document  of  great  importance,  for  it 
showed,  if  he  mistook  not,  something  lil 
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a  discrepancy  between,  in  the  first  place, 
the  conception  or  view  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  British  Ambassador  returned  to 
Constantinople,  as  entertained  by  the 
Effendi  and  our  Ambassador;  and  in  the 
next  place,  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  British  and  French  Ambassadors,  as 
to  the  footing  on  which  they  felt  them- 
selves entitled  to  resume  their  diplomatic 
functions  in  obedience  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Ottoman  government.  The  House 
was  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  British  and  French  Ambassa- 
dors felt  themselves  compelled,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Grand  Seignor,  to  accept  of 
their  mediation  in  1 828,  to  the  bringing 
about  a  termination  of  hostilities  in  Greece, 
to  declare  their  ambassadorial  functions  at 
an  end  at  Constantinople,  and  withdraw 
from  that  city.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  letter  to  them  from  the  Reis  Effendi, 
the  conferences  at  Poros,  to  which  much 
allusion  bad  of  late  been  made,  were  pro- 
ceeded with :  they  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  a  settlement  of  Greece  had 
been,  as  the  House  was  aware,  agreed  to. 
But  previous  to  this  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, a  very  curious  letter  was  written  by 
the  Reis  Effendi  to  the  two  ambassadors, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence 
between  the  British  and  the  French  Am- 
bassadors and  his  Majesty's  Government, 
which,  with  the  original  letter,  he  should 
also  move  for,  as  important  to  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  transaction.  The 
letter  of  the  Reis  Effendi,  which  was,  as 
he  had  stated,  dated  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, was  not  replied  to  by  either  the  French 
or  the  English  Ambassador,  they  feeling — 
and  the  ambassador  of  Russia  concurred 
with  them — that  its  terms  were  such  as 
precluded  the  friendly  tone  which  they 
wished  to  preserve  towards  the  Ottoman 
government.  The  minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  indirect  channel  through 
which  they  communicated  their  intention 
of  not  answering  the  letter,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding to  Constantinople.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding  to  read 
extracts  from  the  letters  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  from  that  addressed  by  the 
Reis  Effendi  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  Duke's  answer  to  it,  when — 

Sir  R.  Peel  rose  to  deprecate  the  course 
in  which  his  right  hon.  friend  was  proceed- 
ing as  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  told  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
raised  by  Ministers  against  the  production 
of  the  paper  moved  for  by  him,  and  as 


contrary  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
intention  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The 
papers  asked  for  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
would,  as  he  had  informed  him,  be  granted, 
so  that  the  discussion  he  was  then  entering 
upon  was,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary 
and  ill-timed. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  no  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  with  a  premature 
discussion  of  the  important  topics  to  which 
the  papers  he  should  move  for  referred, 
and  only  meant  to  state  the  parliamentary 
grounds,  for  the  satisfaction  of  other  hon. 
Members,  on  which  he  felt  himself  justi- 
fied to  ask  for  them.  These  papers  re- 
ferred to  very  important  negotiations,  and 
therefore  were  indispensable  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  involved  in  these  nego- 
tiations. The  Reis  Effendi  had,  as  he  had 
stated,  written  one  letter  which  led  to  the 
conferences  at  Poros  and  their  results; 
another,  to  which  neither  the  French  nor 
the  English  Ambassador  had  sent  an  an- 
and  another  on  the  return  of  those 
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ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  in  which 
he  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  understood  they  had  consented  to 
resume  their  diplomatic  functions.  The 
correspondence  on  these  matters,  he 
thought,  should  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
as  also  that  relating  to  the  conference  of 
the  19th  of  August,  and  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  Porte  at  length  consented  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty  of  London.  This 
last  was  the  more  necessary,  as  a  difference 
existed,  of  no  small  moment,  as  to  its 
interpretation,  between  the  English  and 
French  Ambassadors  and  the  Reis  Effendi. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  should  on  another  occasion 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject,  by 
moving  for  the  papers  referred  to. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  no  hesitation  to  second 
his  right  hon.  friend's  motion.  His  object 
in  interrupting  his  right  hon.  friend  was  to 
prevent  him  from  departing  from  the  usage 
of  that  House,  which  forbad  discussion  on 
moving  for  papers  which  a  Minister  had 
officially  announced  beforehand  would  be 
unresistingly  granted.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  in  courtesy  communicated  to 
him  his  intention  of  moving  for  the  papers 
to  which  he  had  just  referred,  and  he  had 
mentioned  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  that 
Government  would  not  oppose  his  motion, 
so  that  a  discussion  was  inexpedient  and 
irregular.  If  his  right  hon.  fnend  thought 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  two  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  three  Powers,  parties 
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to  the  Treaty  of  London,  on  a  point  which 
had  arisen  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  ne- 
gotiations, justified  his  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  circumstances,  let  him 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the 
subject  forward,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  him  on  its  merits.  But  let  him 
not,  without  notice  and  contrary  toan  im- 
plied understanding  between  them,  enter 
thus  irregularly  upon  the  investigation  of  a 
subject  which  required  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  House.  This  was  the 
more  expedient,  as  no  objection,  he  re- 
peated once  for  all,  lay  with  Ministers  to 
produce  every  document  relating  to  our 
interference  with  the  settlement  of  Greece 
compatible  with  our  own  interests,  and 
those  of  other  States.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  that  settle- 
ment, hostilities  had  occurred  between 
Russia,  a  contracting  party  to  the  Treaty 
of  London,  and  the  Porte  ;  those  hostili- 
ties were  now  happily  terminated,  and  a 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  bellige- 
rents was  now  growing  up,  which  we  were 
bound  to  foster.  If,  therefore,  the  pro- 
duction of  any  document  relating  to  these 
negotiations  were  at  all  likely  to  revive 
unfriendly  feelings,  and  delay  the  amic- 
able relations  now  again  forming  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
withhold  it,  but  on  no  other  ground.  Now 
he  conceived  the  production  of  the  indis- 
creet strange  letter  of  the  Reis  EfFendi,  to 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
might  tend  to  thus  revive  angry  feelings, 
while  it  could  not  be  of  anv  use  as  illus- 
trative  of  our  policy  ;  therefore  he  should 
object  to  its  being  granted  ;  he  was  sure 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  admit,  that  in 
doing  so  he  was  consulting  only  our  own 
interests,  as  involved  in  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  two  great  Powers  with  whom  we 
were  on  friendly  terms.  It  was  true  that 
extraordinary  letter  was  in  this  country ; 
but  still,  as  it  had  not  been  officially  ac- 
knowledged either  by  our  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, or  by  the  Government,  and 
had  been  virtually  retracted,  it  was  better 
that  it  should  not  be  produced,  and  be,  as 
it  were,  forgotten. 

Mr.  Huskisson  wished  to  see  the  letter 
referred  to,  only  that  he  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  discrepancy 
of  opinion  as  to  its  tendency,  which  it 
was  understood  had  existed  between  two 
of  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople. 

Lord  /.  Russell  wished  to  know  from 


the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary,  whethet 
there  existed  any  objection  to  produce  the 
papers  illustrative  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  22nd  of  March  and  the  3rd  of 
February,  respecting  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  new  Greek  State  ?  It  was  most 
desirable  that  the  House  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  fullest  information  on 
the  subject,  particularly  so  far  as  the 
policy  of  giving  up  Acarnania  to  the 
Turks,  and  annexing  Euboea  to  the  Greek 
territory,  were  concerned. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  assure  the  noble  Lord, 
that  no  indisposition  existed  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  to  produce  every  document  for 
the  withholding  of  which  there  existed  no 
reason  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
the  public  interest. 

Lord  Palmerston  begged  to  repeat  a 
question  which  he  had  put  a  few  evenings 
since.  He  wished  to  know  from  his  right 
hon.  friend,  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  produce  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  our  Government  with  the  Porte 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  two  Russian  campaigns?  His  object  was, 
to  ascertain  the  definite  extent  and  nature 
of  our  interference  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
termination  of  hostilities  with  the  Turkish 
Government — a  point  on  which  there 
existed  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

Sir  R.   Peel  conceived,  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Reis  EfFendi  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  was  decisive  on  the 
point  alluded  to  by  his  noble  friend.     It 
was  clear  from  that  correspondence,  that 
when  the  Reis  EfFendi  called  upon  Eng- 
land to  interfere  and  assume  a  decided 
tone  in  favour  of  the  Porte,  in  its  contest 
with    Russia,  the   Duke    of  Wellington 
answered,  that  England  would  not  take 
any  such  step,  and  would  not  make  itself 
an  offensive  party  to  either  of  the  bellige- 
rents.   There  were  circumstances  besides 
which  then  existed,  that  gave  a  colour  to 
our  remonstrances  and  counsels,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  termination  to  the  war, 
which,    being    of  a    peculiarly    delicate 
nature,  could  only  be  alluded  to  in  the 
most  confidential  private  correspondence, 
which  precluded  their  publication  at  this 
time,  the  rather  as  that  publication  could 
not  have  any  other  effect  than  marring  the 
results  of  our  counsels  and  interference,  by 
reviving  angry  feelings  and  unpleasant  re- 
collections on    the   part    of    the    Porte 
towards  its  late  antagonist,  with  whom  it 
was  now  on  a  friendly  footing.   It  was  this 
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unwillingness  to  open  old  grievances  that 
induced  Ministers  to  withhold  the  papers 
alluded  to  by  his  noble  friend,  and  not  any 
disinclination  towards  having  their  con- 
duct in  the  transaction  fully  investigated. 

Lord  Palmerston  might  admit  the  force 
of  his  right  hon.  friend's  objection,  if 
Turkey  had  been  the  triumphant  party  in 
the  contest ;  but  as  she  had  not,  and  was 
on  the  contrary  humbled,  he  could  not  see 
what  delicacy  there  was  in  not  producing 
every  document  relating  to  our  interfer- 
ence to  brine  that  contest  to  a  friendly 
issue.  He  should  like  to  know  especially 
whether  any  and  what  assurance  had  been 
given  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Reis  Effendi  of  the  part  which  we  might 
take  in  the  event  of  Turkey's  being  unable 
herself  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to 
the  Russian  arms;  whether  England 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  at  all 
interfere  and  act  offensively  on  behalf  of 
the  Porte.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letter,  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
alluded,  was  not  decisive  on  this  point,  as 
it  related  to  another  transaction. 

Sir  R.  Peel  maintained,  that  though  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  letter  was  written 
with  reference  to  the  settlement  of 
Greece,  as  preliminary  to  our  interference 
in  behalf  of  Turkey,  it  was  decided  against 
the  Porte's  expecting  any  aid  from  us  in 
the  event  of  her  defeat  by  Russia.  His 
noble  friend  was  aware  that  at  the  time  in 
which  we  were  carrying  on  the  negotiation 
to  which  he  had  referred,  we  had  no 
direct  intercourse  with  Turkey ;  that 
which  we  had  having  been  effected  indi- 
rectly through  the  Ambassadors  of  other 
powers  ;  so  that  there  could  not  exist  any 
direct  statement  of  our  intentions  towards 
Turkey  in  the  event  of  her  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  Russian  arms.  But  still 
he  could  positively  assert  that  all  our 
counsels  and  declarations  were  directed  as 
he  had  previously  stated,  to  warn  Turkey 
not  to  look  to  England  for  aid  in  her  con- 
test with  Russia,  for  that  we  would  not 
take  part  with  either  of  the  belligerents. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  repeated,  that  no 
objection  existed  on  the  part  of  Ministers 
to  the  affording  every  information  relative 
to  the  whole  of  our  negotiations  with 
Turkey,  so  far  as  our  own  interests  and 
that  of  our  allies  was  not  likely  to  be  com- 
promised by  its  publicity,  as  he  thought 
would  be  the  case  if  the  letter  of  the  Reis 
Effendi,  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
alluded,  were  produced. 


Mr.  Huskisson  would  not  press  for  the 
letter,  lest  its  being  produced  should 
lead  to  any  of  the  unpleasant  results  ap- 
prehended by  his  right  hon.  friend. 

Lord  Sandon  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
additional  papers  relative  to  the  confer- 
ences at  Poros  produced. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  help  saying;,  that 
if  every  hon.  Member  were  thus  to  be  ask- 
ing for  some  paper  relating  to  this  or 
that  point  which  struck  him  as  requiring 
elucidation,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
their  production ;  and  they  would  at 
length  become  so  voluminous  that  to  all 
purposes  they  would  be  useless,  no  hon. 
Member  being  able  to  wade  through  them. 
There  existed  ample  documents  before 
the  House  to  enable  it  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  Ministers  in  the  transactions 
consequent  upon  the  Treaty  of  London, 
and  no  indisposition  existed  to  produce 
any  necessary  additional  information. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Vestries  (Ireland).]  Mr.  O'Cormell 
rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  Statutes  in  force  in 
Ireland,  as  enabled  Parish  Vestries  to 
assess  rates  for  the  building,  rebuilding, 
and  enlarging  of  churches  and  chapels, 
and  also  for  the  repairing  of  the  chancel 
of  churches,  ana  also  for  providing 
things  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  therein.  His  Motion  was 
one  which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  be  bene- 
ficial not  merely  to  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  but  to  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  also,  for  it  would  in 
fact  be  advantageous  in  its  effects  to  all 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Within  one  half 
hour  he  had  presented  two  petitions,  one 
from  the  parish  of  Aglis,  and  the  other 
from  Bandon-bridge,  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  which  he  wished  to 
introduce,  and  both  of  them  signed  by 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  well  as  by  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters. His  object  was,  to  restore  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  place  the  Church  in  the 
same  state  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  Eng- 
land. In  England,  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  building  of  churches 
was  not  thrown  as  a  burthen  upon  the 
people ;  while  in  Ireland,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  members  of  the  Established 
Church  was  not  one  in  twenty,  compared 
with  the  members  of  other  persuasions, 
the  burthen  of  building  churches  was 
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thrown  upon  the  people  at  large.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  system  carried, 
that  churches  were  actually  building  in 
two  parishes,  not  fifteen  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, from  which  parishes  he  had  presented 
petitions  upon  the  subject,  although  there 
was  not  above  one  Protestant  in  each 
parish.  Nothing  could  be  more  mon- 
strous than  this  abuse !  It  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  thing  which  had  taken 
place  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  most 
monstrous  of  all  abuses  notoriously  pre- 
vailed.— In  the  parishes  he  had  alluded 
to,  the  Protestants  were  quite  as  unwil- 
ling to  have  the  churches  built  as  were 
the  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  What  rea- 
son was  there  why  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters and  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants 
who  were  averse  from  it,  should  be  rated 
to  build  churches  for  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, which  would  not  also  apply  to  Eng- 
land, and  what  was  there  which  ought  to  ex- 
empt the  people  of  England  which  ought 
not  to  exempt  the  people  of  Ireland? 
He  laid  down  the  proposition  that  there 
was  nothing — and  he  had  no  fear  that  his 
proposition  would  be  controverted.  In 
England  the  parish  vestries  had  no  power 
to  rate  the  inhabitants  for  the  building  of 
churches.  In  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Anne,  Westminster,  where  such  a 
rate  was  made,  the  question  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where 
the  rate  was  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 
as  churches  could  be  built  only  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  through  the  medium  of 
commissioners  acting  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  order  to  jus- 
tify the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  countries,  something  must  be 
found  peculiarly  applicable  to  Ireland,  or 
there  could  be  no  ground  for  upholding 
the  present  oppressive  system  in  that 
country.  With  respect  to  the  repair  of 
churches  he  would  proceed  to  shew  what 
the  common  law  was  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  principal  object  of  his  mo- 
tion being  to  restore  that  common  law. 
The  common  law  of  England  differed 
from  the  canon  law.  By  the  canon 
law,  though  all  the  tithes  went  to  the 
Bishop,  yet  one-fourth  was  appropriated 
for  repairing  the  church,  and  when  the 
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mon  law  placed  the  repairing  of  the 
church  upon  the  parish  with  the  exception 
of  the  chancel. — It,  in  effect,  actually  re- 
pealed the  canon  law — and  the  parishes 
took  upon  themselves  the  repairing  of  the 
churches,  though  in  a  qualified  way,  for 
they  only  undertook  to  repair  the  nave, 
and  the  repairing  of  the  chancel  still  con- 
tinued as  a  burthen  upon  the  rector  or  lay 
impropriator.  This  was,  at  present,  the 
state  of  the  law  in  England,  and  this  was 
the  state  of  the  law  which  he  wanted  to 
restore  in  Ireland — to  have  the  burthen  of 
repairing  the  chancel  thrown  upon  the 
clergy.  He  was  desirous  of  repealing  the 
provisions  of  the  7th  of  George  3rd, 
which  enabled  parish  vestries  to  tax  their 
parishes  for  such  things  as  they  might 
deem  necessary,  which  was  a  very  indefinite 
power,  but  he  had  no  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  common  law,  which  allowed 
rates  to  be  made  for  things  necessary  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service.  He  had 
thus  stated  the  purport  of  his  Motion  for 
those  few  Members  who  were  kind  enough 
to  condescend  to  listen  to  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly Irish ;  and  as  an  Irishman,  he  felt 
grateful  to  them  for  their  condescension, 
and  though  he  regretted  the  thinness  of 
the  House,  yet  it  was  attended  with  one 
advantage,  which  was,  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  being  interrupted  by  the  private 
conversations  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
might  think  the  subject  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  He  did  not  wish  to  complain 
of  the  Irish  Members ;  but  he  woula  tell 
them  that  this  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  their  constituents — at  least, 
to  those  who  had  any,  which  was  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number — for  it 
was  a  subject  which  had  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  in  Ireland,  and 
before  he  sat  down,  he  would  endeavour 
to  show  how  just  were  the  complaints 
upon  the  subject.  The  common  law  of 
the  land,  throwing  the  building  of  churches 
on  the  tithes,  he  might  be  asked  how  the 
alteration  had  taken  place?  and  to 
those  who  asked  the  question,  he  would 
reply,  by  asking  how  they  could  justify 
the  change — He  was,  however,  able  to 
give  an  answer  which  would  prove 
that  the  change  admitted  of  no  justifica- 


tithes  went  to  the  rector  or  the  lay  impro-  '  tion — of  no   palliation — that  it    was,  in 


priator,  the  canon  law  which  declared 
that  the  clergy  should  repair  the  churches 
out  of  the  tithes,  was  enforced  against 
them  also.  The  canon  law  was,  how- 
ever, over-ruled  by  custom,  and  the  corn- 


fact,  an  act  of  gross  and  grievous  op- 
pression. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
Ireland  was  replenished  with  churches, 
there  was  no  country  in  Europe  better  off; 
so  that  when  the  Catholic  Church  was 
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forced  to  abdicate,  the  reformed  religion 
found  the  country  full  of  churches,  which, 
of  course,  fell  into  Protestant  hands, 
giving  the  Protestant  clergy  the  very  worst 
title  in  the  world  to  call  upon  the  Catholics 
subsequently,  either  to  repair  the  old,  or 
build  new  ones  for  them. — The  common  law 
actually  fortified  the  canon  law  for  prevent- 
ing dilapidations.  By  that  law,  a  Bishop 
was  rendered  liable  to  be  degraded  for  suf- 
fering dilapidations,  and  it  enabled  any  per- 
son to  proceed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
to  deprive  that  clergyman  of  his  living,  who 
suffered  dilapidations  in  his  church. — 
Notwithstanding  this  law  the  churches  did 
go  to  ruin,  though  at  that  time  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  the  richest  in  the  world, 
for  so  it  was  universally  admitted  to  be. 
The  rectors  and  the  other  clergy  were 
exonerated  from  repairing  the  churches, 
because  it  was  said,  to  make  them  do  that, 
would  be  to  throw  a  cruel  burthen  on 
them,  but  the  very  cruelty  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  inflict  upon  the  clergy, 
it  found  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant.  Thus  he  ar- 
rived at  the  principle,  that  there  could  be 
no  justification  for  throwing  the  building 
of  churches  on  the  people.— The  thing, 
however,  came  on  by  degrees — the  burthen 
was  gradually  thrown  upon  them  by 
statutes  which  were  not  supposed  to  have 
any  such  object.  These  statutes  were,  first, 
the  6th  of  George  the  1st.,  which  directed 
that  a  rate  might  be  made  for  repairing  a 
church,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron 
and  proprietors,  and  on  the  petition  of  the 
parishioners  and  the  incumbent ;  but 
still  leaving  the  chancel  to  be  repaired 
by  the  clergy  out  of  the  tithes.  This 
Act,  therefore,  only  enabled  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
to  allow  parishes,  if  they  thought  proper, 
to  charge  themselves  with  the  building  of 
churches.  At  that  time  every  one  who  paid 
parish  cess,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant 
— for  both  at  that  time  attended  vestries — 
had  a  right  to  vote,  and  the  Act  therefore  was 
not  unjust,  and  it  created  no  alarm.  This 
Act  passed  during  the  existence  of  the  penal 
code — but  a  statute  was  passed  eight  years 
afterwards,  which  effected  a  much  greater 
change;  for  that  Statute  declared  that 
the  consent  of  the  Protestants  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  authorise  the  building  of 
churches.  This  was  a  great  step,  and  yet, 
two  years  afterwards,  it  was  said  in  the 
preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the 
Catholics  had  prevented  the  building  of 
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churches,  though  they  had  excluded  them 
from  vestries  two  years  before.  In  the 
Irish  Parliament  it  was  asked,  how  such  a 
thing  could  be  said  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
of  their  exclusion,  and  it  was  replied,  that 
it  would  be  too  bad  to  deprive  men  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  without  assign- 
ing some  cause  for  it.  By  the  11th  and 
12th  of  George  the  1st,  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  in  Ireland  were  empowered  to 
direct  that  churches  should  be  built  when- 
ever they  thought  proper.  By  the  law  of 
England  Archbishops  and  Bishops  have  no 
power  to  tax  parishes  for  the  building  of 
churches,  nor  have  the  parish  vestries  this 
power — but  in  Ireland  they  have,  and  the 
hardship  is  the  greater,  because  in  Eng- 
land, if  the  power  existed,  the  tax  would 
fall  on  Protestants;  whereas  in  Ireland 
it  falls  upon  Catholics  and  Protestant 
Dissenters,  who  are  thereby  compelled  to 
build  churches  for  the  Protestants. — Thus 
it  stood  ;  to  the  richest  church  in  the  world 
was  given  the  power  to  tax  the  poorest 
people  in  the  world,  to  repair  churches  for 
the  celebration  of  a  service  which  that 
people  abjured.  One  would  imagine  that 
this  was  sufficient  to  gratify  the  spirit  of 
taxation — but  no  such  thing.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  some  parishes  which 
had  no  churches,  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  unite  such  parishes  with  those 
which  had  churches,  in  order  that  the 
former  might  be  taxed  for  their  support. 
These  episcopal  unions  were  sanctioned 
by  the  3rd  of  George  2nd,  chap.  11,  and  by 
one  or  two  other  Statutes  also — but  the  Act 
which  gave  the  greatest  facilities  for  these 
unions  was  passed  in  the  present  reign. 
By  this  Act,  a  parish  in  which  there  was 
no  resident  rector,  and  no  church,  was 
made  liable  to  be  united  to  a  parish  ten 
miles  off,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation. This  was  the  4th  of  Geo.  4th,  which 
contained  no  pretence  of  being  passed  for 
spiritual  purposes,  but  simply  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation. — The  Act  recited 
that — "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  the  people 
should  have  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the 
church." — Mark — the  church  was  ten 
miles  off,  and  even  if  it  *vas  near  them,  the 
persons  thus  taxed  would  not  go  into  it ; 
but  because  they  might  go,  they  were 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  clerk, 
the  sexton,  the  scxtoness,  the  organ- 
blower,  the  pew-opener,  the  gallery-keeper, 
the  under  gallery-keeper,  the  clock-winder, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
This  was  a  monstrous  case  of  oppression, 
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to  be  charged  against  those  who  passed 
such  laws,  and  those  were  not  free  from 
the  charge  who  now  concurred   in  con- 
tinuing them.     These  laws  taxed  the  poor 
wretch,  whose  poverty  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  wife  and  family  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  begging,  while  he  proceeded  to 
England — to  Lancashire,  or  Lincolnshire — 
to  earn  a  trifle  at  the  harvest;  and  who  upon 
his  return,  found  one-third  of  his  earnings 
taken  from  him  to  support  a  church  he 
never  saw,  and  to  maintain   ceremonies 
which  he  never  witnessed.     It  might  be 
said,  that  he,  a  Catholic,  was  by  his  Mo- 
tion of  that  night  assailing  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  he  would  reply,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.     In  England  the 
Established  Church  was  sufficiently  pro- 
tected, and  all  he  asked  for  was,  to  give 
to  Ireland  the  English  law.     Even   then 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  get  the 
same  value  for  their  money  as  the  people 
of  England — for  they  did  not  profess  the 
religion   they  were   supporting — but   no 
matter — he  only  asked  that  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  such  oppression  as  he 
had  described.     Such  was  the  state  of  the 
law,  but  he  was  aware  that  it  might  be  said, 
it  is  true,  the  law  does  bear  rather  heavily, 
but  then  its  administration  is  very  light — the 
hardships  of  it  are  not  enforced.  Human  na- 
nature  told  them  that  where  an  oppressive 
power  existed,  its  administration  could  not 
belight,  and  the  Returns  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  told  them  that  it  was  not  so.    When 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Water  ford  made 
his   statements    upon   this   subject  on   a 
former  occasion   they   were  denied,  but 
when  the  Returns  were  produced,   they 
clearly  showed  that  the  most  corrupt  and 
profligate  abuses  had  taken  place,  and  the 
lion.  Baronet  then  called  upon  the  House 
to  alter  the   system.      He  showed   that 
parishes  had  been  rated  to   furnish   the 
cabinet   of    a  Bishop  with  basins,    per- 
fumery, and  curiosities.     What !  were  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church — were 
its  dignitaries — so  poor  as  to  go  begging 
for  their  perfumery  ? — This  was  not  sur- 
mise.    He  appealed  to  the  Returns  on  the 
Table  for  the  truth  of  it.     If  he  was  de- 
sirous of  exciting  feelings  of  another  and 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  Returns  from  Ardee,  where  two  dozen 
of  wine  for  the  clergyman  was  charged  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  51.  18s.,  but  that  not 
being  deemed  sufficiently  exquisite  in  its 
flavour,  the  wine  on  the  following  year  was 


charged  11.  3s.  for  two  dozen.     Now  any 
one  who  knew  anything  of  Ireland  must 
know,  that  at  the  rate  of  wine  in  that 
country,  41.  would  be  a  most  ample  price  for 
the  best  wine  they  could  procure.     In 
Wexford  the  salary  of  the  bell-ringer  bad 
been  increased — and  upon  what  ground? 
Because  the  bell  was  broken,  and  could  be 
no  longer  rung.     For  this  reason   they 
raised  his  salary ;  thus  shewing  that  utter 
contempt  of  common  sense  which  people 
will  shew  when  they  are  invested  with  un- 
just power.   They  also,  in  the  same  parish, 
built  at  an  expense  of  429/.  a  house  for 
the  clerk  and  sexton  ; — but  he  would  not 
disgust  the  House  by  going  through  all  the 
Returns  on  the  Table,  for  he  only  referred  to 
them  to  shew  that  where  power  was  given  to 
people  to  search  the  pockets  of  their  neigh- 
bours, they  must  be  a  most  extraordinary 
race  indeed,  who  could  refrain  from  taking 
every  thing  they  found.     On  the  occasion 
to  which  he  alluded,  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford    shewed  that  in  England 
vestries  could   not  rate  parishes  for  the 
building  or  repairing  of  churches,   while 
in  Ireland  they  could  be  taxed  for  the 
repair  of   a  church  ten  miles  off.     He 
shewed  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the 
latter  country,    and  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  remedy  the  evil.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   opposite,  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,)   when  he  was  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  took  upon  himself  to  amend 
the  law,  and  the   right  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  of  course,  led  it  in  his  hands. 
He  did  bring  in  a  bill  in  consequence,  and 
it  was  a  fact,  that  there  was  not  an  evil 
previously  in  existence  which  that  bill  did 
not  aggravate  and  legalize.     Formerly  the 
parishioners  had  one  great  protection.     If 
in  any  rate  whatever,  an  illegal  item  was 
introduced,   the  assessment  was  void  in 
toto.    This  was  a  very  efficient  and  salu- 
tary protection,  for  it  made  parties  cau- 
tious of  introducing  illegal  items,  but  the 
bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  it 
away.     It  was  rather  a  curious  fact  too, 
that  those  who  jobbed  in  this  way,  in 
vestries,  though  Protestants  in  name,  were 
Catholics  in  reality,  and  generally  reverted 
to  their  original  fuith,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the    saying   of    a    reverend    prelate, 
that  when    the    Pope  was  weeding  his 
garden,  he  threw  the  nettles  into  the  Pro- 
testant Church.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, by  his   bill,  gave  facilities  to   the 
rich,  but  no  remedy  whatever  to  the  poor. 
He  had,  it  was  true,  granted  them  a  use- 
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less  appeal,  but  surrounded  by  forms,  such, 
he  would  venture  to  assert,  as  were  never 
known  before.  He  arraigned  the  statute 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  because  it 
was,  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  the 
land — he  arraigned  it  because  it  rather 
increased  the  evil  it  professed  to  remedy 
— and  he  arraigned  it  as  a  mockery  of 
relief,  which  instead  of  abating  evils, 
tended  entirely  to  perpetuate  them.  No 
lawyer  could  conduct  an  appeal  under  the 
Act  with  success.  He  would  prove  this 
out  of  the  Act  itself.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  series  of  abuses  had  grown  up. 
Parish-clerks,  pew-openers,  bell-ringers, 
sextons,  sextonesses,  organ-blower,  gal- 
lery-keeper, deputy  gallery-keeper,  and 
a  new  officer,  that  of  care-taker,  had  all 
been  appointed,  and  parishes  were  rated 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  those  persons, 
and  not  only  those,  but  a  salary  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  person  to  wind  the  church 
clock,  and  another  salary  for  a  person  to 
wind  the  vestry-room  clock.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  it  might  be  difficult  in 
many  cases,  to  find  this  latter  clock,  but 
he  would  admit  it  to  be  there,  and  he 
would  then  ask  if  such  charges  were  not 
calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
Catholic  who  had  to  pay  them.  In  one 
parish  in  Dublin  there  was  collected  for 
vestry  taxes  the  sum  of  1,710/.  There 
were  three  organists,  with  salaries  amount- 
ing to  1351.  There  was  a  charge  for 
tuning  of  13/.  2s. ;  for  bellows-blower  of 
19/.  2s. ;  for  vestry  clerk  80/. ;  for  col- 
lectors at  ten  per  cent,  170/.;  for  sexton 
and  sex  ton  ess,  &c.  165/.;  for  three 
clerks,  65/.,  besides  other  equally  ob- 
jectionable charges.  When  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport)  was 
before  the  House,  relative  to  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  he  was  not  in  the  House,  but 
if  he  had  been,  he  confessed  he  should  have 
been  inclined  to  vote  with  the  Government, 
for  he  was  aware  that  the  effect  of  giving  a 
sum  of  ready  money  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  enlarging  churches,  would  but 
lead  at  once  to  fresh  impositions  upon  the 
people.  The  Rector  of  the  parish  he  re- 
ferred to  in  Dublin  had  an  income,  as 
Rector,  of  3,000/.  a-year,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  judge,  but  at  all  events,  he  had 
more  than  2,000/.  a-year,  and  surely  he 
might  appropriate  some  portion  of  this 
towards  the  maintenance  of  these  officers, 
without  throwing  the  whole  of  the  burthen 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  putting  all  the 
income  destined  to  support  public  worship 


into  his  pocket.  He  would  proceed  to 
shew  that  peculation  existed  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  Act  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  In  Naas,  claret  brought  from 
the  Vicar's  own  cellar  was  charged  to  the 
parish  at  5/.  per  dozen.  A  school  house 
had  been  built,  for  which  the  parish  was 
rated,  and  mounted  coffins  were  charged 
for,  though  the  parish  Catholic  poor  were 
buried  in  the  plainest  manner.  The  sum 
of  15/.  was  charged  for  a  vestry  clerk  who 
had  only  two  days  duty  to  perform  in  the 
year ;  and  the  clergy  actually  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  a  man  for  calling  on  a 
person  to  account  for  some  unfair  charges 
to  which  he  was  a  party.  By  the  Act  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  pre-exist- 
ing evils  were  established,  its  principle 
effect  being  that  of  increasing  the  in- 
flictions on  the  Catholics,  by  confirming 
their  exclusion  from  the  vestries,  and  thus 
preventing  them  from  taking  care  of  their 
own  properties.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
bill  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  was  aware  that  it  was 
not ;  but  that  was  no  excuse  to  the  people 
who  suffered  from  it.  The  bill  was  drawn 
up  by  an  eminent  and  skilful  individual, 
whom  he  regretted  to  see  now  thrown  into 
the  corner  of  an  Irish  Court ;  but  at  the 
period  when  it  was  first  announced,  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell),  gave  his  opinion  upon 
it,  and  he  published  that  opinion,  which 
the  result  had  since  proved  to  be  correct. 
It  inflicted  an  additional  cruelty  upon  the 
Catholics,  who  were  previously  turned  out 
of  the  vestry,  for  it  required  their  dis- 
missal on  nearly  all  occasions,  except  in 
voting  for  coffins,  for  the  law  prevented 
their  attendance  when  the  following  sub- 
jects were  under  discussion : — "  The  build- 
ing, or  enlarging,  or  rebuilding  of  churches ; 
the  providing  things  necessary  for  the 
communion  service,  according  to  the 
English  rubrics;  and  the  salaries  of 
officers."  This  was  the  most  unlimited 
power  that  could  be  given,  for  by  this  the 
parish  might  be  rated  for  anything  con- 
tained in  any  English  rubric,  though  such 
thing  might  not  be  in  the  rubrics  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  rate  was  to  be  decided  upon 
by  Protestants  exclusively,  though  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  called  upon  to  pay  the  rate.  It  was 
the  practice  to  hold  two  half-yearly  synods, 
at  which  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
went  through  the  canons  and  the  rubrics, 
and  anything  ordained  in  any  of  these 
rubrics  the  parishes  might  be  rated  for 
H2 
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under  this  Act.  He  arraigned  the  Act  upon 
two  grounds.     In  the  first  place,  it  took 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  away  from 
him,     without  consulting  him ;  a  thing 
which  was  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.     No  person  could  be 
found  in  this  country  to   maintain   that 
such  a  principle  was  correct  or  proper,  for 
it  was  unconstitutional  in  its  very  nature. 
Jf  power  be   given  to   one  man  to  tax 
another,  the  act  which  gives   the  power 
ought  also  to  specify  what  it  is,  for  which  ] 
he  is  to  be  taxed.     Even  where  a  tax  is 
levied  by   a  corrupt  majority,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  cruel  infliction  by  the  minority  ; 
and  how  much  more  cruel  must  it  be  for  a 
minority  of   twelve   Protestants    to    tax 
2,000  Catholics.      Vet  such  was  the  case 
in  a  parish  from  which  he  had  presented  a 
petition,  where  twelve  Protestants  elected 
themselves    or    each    other  into   fifteen 
offices,  fixed  their  salaries,  and  rated  the 
Catholic     inhabitants     to     pay     them. 
Appeal  was  useless,  for  the  Act  did  not 
limit  the  power  which   it   conferred.     In 
what  country   was   it  that  this  was  done  ? 
"Was  it  in  England,  or  in  the  territories  of 
the  Reis  ErTendi,  of  whom  they  had  heard 
so  much   that   evening?     It  was    not   in 
Turkey,  for  the  Turks  never  were  so  cruel 
as  to  tax  the  Greeks  in  order  to  build  their 
mosques.     He  might  be  told  there  was  an 
appeal.     He  admitted  it ; — there  was,  but 
it  was  so  clogged  with  forms  that  it  was 
useless.     In   the    first    place,    notice  of 
appeal  must  be  given  within  fourteen  days, 
and  in  that   notice  all  the  causes  of  that 
appeal  must  be  specified.     Now,  in  many 
cases  it  would  take  more  time  technically 
to  set  forth  all  the  causes  of  appeal.     In 
the  next  place,  the   name  of  every  man 
appealing  was  to  be  affixed,  in   his  own 
handwriting,    to   the    appeal.     That    at 
once  took  away  the  right   of  appeal  from 
all  those  who  could  not  write ;  and  yet  this 
protection,  as  it  was  called,  was  given  as 
a  substitute  for  that  which  was  really  a 
very  efficient  protection.     Persons,  by  this 
appeal,  might  protect  themselves,  but  if 
they  were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
appeal,  the  rate  then  stood  for  ever.    Then 
again  the  notices  must  be  given  all  on  one 
day,  so  that  if  the  magistrate  before  whom 
they  were  to  be   signed  was  ill  or  absent, 
the  appeal    was   gone.     Then    again   the 
party  appealing    was  to  </\vc  security  for 
costs  to  the  amount  of  1(H)/.     He   lniuht 
be  told  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  security,    and  it 


was  true  that  he  had  a  discretionary  power 
of  doing  so  when  he  knew  the  party  ap- 
pealing was  solvent ;  but  what  relief  did 
that  give  to  the  poor  ?    Another  objection 
was  this :  where  the  appeal  came  on  for 
trial  before  the  assistant  barrister,  he  must 
first  try  whether  all  these  forms  had  been 
complied  with  before  he  was  empowered 
to  hear  the  appeal.    Thus,   however  dis- 
posed he  might  be  to  try  the  merits   he 
could  not  do  so,  for  the  forms  of  the  bill 
tied  him  down  to  the  very  letter  of  it,  and 
he  must  first  determine  the  forms  before 
he  could  go  into  the  merits.     And   this 
was  the  protection  which  was  given  in 
lieu  of  one  that  really  was  effectual.     In 
many  parishes  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
felt  these  rates  to  be  so  unjust  upon  the 
Catholics,  that  they  took  the  payment  of 
them  on  themselves,  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  the  power  of  refusing  to  let 
the  Catholics  be  taxed :    but  then  even 
this  was  not  allowed  ;    for  the  Bishop,  by 
his  monition,  could  make  the  whole  of  the 
parish  pay  for  what  was  necessary  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  service.     A  Protest- 
ant clergyman  had  thus  full  control  over 
Catholic  property,   and  the  Bishops  had 
control  over  the  property  of  the  Protest- 
ants, a  power  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  would  never  consent  to  have  vested 
in  their  Bishops.   Formerly  the  taxes  were 
only  levied  in  the  Easter  week ;  but  now 
they  were  levied  whenever  the  monition 
came  down.   Another  grievance  was,  that 
if  the  churchwardens  became  trespassers, 
they  were  not,  under  this  Act,  liable  to  any 
punishment — they    might    violate    both 
forms  and  law  with  perfect  impunity,  for 
in  the  event  of  a  verdict  against  them,  the 
parish  was  to  be  rated  to  pay  the  damages 
and  costs,  so  that  the  party  bringing  the 
action  for  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  himself, 
had  to  pay  a  portion  of  those  very  damages 
which  he  had  recovered  against  the  tres- 
passers.     Thus    the   churchwarden   was 
i  liable  if  wrong,  but  when  liable  he  comes 
on  the  parish  to  hold  him  harmless.     This 
was   the   most  perfect  impunity  to   the 
offender,    while,   if  the  party  appealing 
failed  to   succeed,    he  was   visited  with 
treble  costs.   He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
no  Act  had  been  ever  introduced  into  that 
House  so  utterly  unworthy  as  this  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  hoped 
that  i iuht   hon.   (icntleman   would   take 
the  subject  into  his  consideration  in  order 
that  it  might  be  amended,  or  at  least  that 
:  the  power  of  taxation  which  it  gave  might 
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be  limited.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  in  Ire- 
land, to  limit  it,  and  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  he  specified  certain  things — such 
as  white  bread  and  wine  for  communion, 
the  windows  repaired,  a  chest  for  alms,  a 
decent  surplice,  &c. ;  but  in  that  letter 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  at- 
tempted to  say  that  these  were  the  only 
things  to  be  provided.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  letter  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  vestry  clerks  treated  it  with 
scorn.  He  did  not  accuse  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  of  being  the  author  either  of 
the  Act  or  of  the  system.  He  knew  that 
the  former  was  prepared  in  the  law-stalls 
of  the  Irish  government,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  only  its  sponsor 
in  that  House;  but  still  he  was  responsible. 
His  argument  resolved  itself  into  this. 
In  England,  the  Protestants  are  not  bound 
to  build  their  own  churches ;  in  Ireland, 
the  Catholics  are  compelled  to  build  them 
for  the  Protestants.  I n  England ,  all  classes 
vole  for  the  parish  assessments.  In  Ire- 
land they  do  not.  With  respect  to  the 
repair  of  churches,  a  similar  difference 
exists  between  the  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  had  formerly  applied  to  the 
House  to  enable  Catholics  to  vote  at  parish 
vestries.  He  now  applied  to  relieve  the 
Protestants  from  being  rated  to  build 
churches  by  vestry.  It  was  true  that  his 
application  went  to  relieve  the  Catholics 
also,  for  its  object  was  to  restore  the  com- 
mon law,  which  would  remedy  all  the 
evils  complained  of,  leaving  all  those 
rates  in  force  which  ought  to  subsist,  and 
taking  away  all  those  which  ought  never 
to  haveexisted.  Were  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
so  over-worked  and  under-paid,  that  they 
should  object  to  what  was  agreed  to  by  the 
clergy  of  England  ?  Had  they  too  much 
work  and  no  pay  ?  No  one  could  answer 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  he,  for  all  these 
reasons,  trusted  that  these  monstrous 
oppressions  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  law  of  Ireland  placed,  in  these  mat- 
ters, on  the  same  footing  as  the  law  of 
England.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  quite  unprepared  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected the  discussion  on  the  Chancery  bill 
was  to  be  the  only  business  of  the  evening.  I 
He  would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  ' 


Member  through  all  the  points  which  he 
had  touched  on,  but  confine  himself  chiefly 
to  that  point  which  gave  vestries  the  power 
of  assessing  rates  for   the  celebration  of 
divine  worship.     And  here  he  would  repeat 
what  he  had  said  all  along,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  alteration  on  that  head. 
The  hon.  Member  had  made  an  allusion 
to  a  letter  which  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer)  had  addressed  to  certain 
authorities;  and  he  must  say,  that  the  allu- 
sion had  not  been  made  quite  fairly ;  be- 
cause, in  that  letter,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  the  subject  occupied  the  attention  of 
Government,  and  that  it  was  anxious  to 
make  some  alteration.     The  hon.  Member 
complained  that  the  law  was  different  in 
England  and  Ireland.     He  readily  admit- 
ted the  fact,  but  he  would  not  recur  to  the 
cause,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
wiser  course  now  to  forbear  from  alluding 
to  distinctions,  which  he  wished  to  see  at 
an   end.     He  would,  therefore,  give  the 
hon.     Gentleman   all    the    advantage  of 
silence — if  advantage  it  could  be  called — 
rather  than  enter  into  details  which  might 
remove  the  veil  from  these  causes  of  dif- 
ference.    The  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  the  power  of  the  Bishop,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  have  the  law  assimilated  in  both 
countries  ;  but  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  same  right  was  vested  in 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  in  England  ;  and, 
had  the  law  of  the  two  countries  been  as- 
similated, thehon.  Member,  most  probably, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  complain  of 
it :  but,  whatever  might  be  said  by  the 
hon.  Member,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting that  the  Act  he  had  mentioned  was 
a  great  amendment  of  the  former  law,  and 
that  all  the  grievances  pointed  out  by  the 
honourable  Gentleman  existed  before  the 
introduction   of  the  law  of  which  he  so 
much  complained.     Respecting  the  Vestry 
Act,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  intended 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  remedy  some  of  its 
inconveniences.     The  hon.  Member  said  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  churches  go  to 
ruin  than  have  recourse  to  such  offen- 
sive measures.     He  could  tell  the  hon. 
Member,  if  his    object  was  to    let  the 
churches  go  to  ruin,  he  could  not  take  a 
more  effectual   method    than   by  taking 
away  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.     He  must  add,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  that  clause   into  the 
bill,  which  gave  to  assistant  barristers  the 
power  they  at  present  possess, ;  and  he  ha4 
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no  doubt,  that  on  reflection  he  would 
admit  the  fact.  Respecting  the  mode  of 
appeal  which  the  honorable  Member 
had  complained  of,  he  would  only  ask 
whether  any  person  should  be  allowed  to 
appeal  without  assigning  the  causes  of 
appeal,  and  whether  there  was  any  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  clause  which  re- 
quired the  appellant  to  sign  his  name,  even 
though  he  could  not  write  ?  It  was  well 
known  that  a  cross  affixed  to  the  name, 
written  by  another  person,  was  equi- 
valent. The  securities,  he  was  sure  every 
impartial  person  would  admit,  were  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  vexatious  and  fri- 
volous opposition.  He  recollected  well  the 
method  which  the  hon.  Member  himself 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  pay- 
ment— it  was  to  refuse  to  pay,  when  the 
churchwardens  would  not  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  enforcing  payment;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  such  a  practice,  the  clause 
had  been  introduced.  Before,  therefore, 
he  could  consent  to  the  Motion  he  must 
see  some  more  solid  arguments  advanced 
in  favour  of  it ;  at  all  events  he  should 
resist  it  at  present,  in  order  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  bill  on  the  subject  which  his 
noble  friend  had  under  consideration. 
For  this  reason  he  opposed  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  concurred  in  several  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and, 
consequently  differed  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare  in  some  of  the  points  which  he 
had  laid  down.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  state  briefly  in  what  he 
differed.  If  the  cases  of  abuse  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  existed  previously 
to  the  Act,  it  certainly  was  unfair  to  impute 
these  abuses  to  it ;  because,  as  they  existed 
before  the  Act,  there  was  no  ground  for 
saying  that  they  were  occasioned  by  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  Act,  however,  it  was 
quite  clear,  from  documents  which  he  had 
moved  for,  that  great  abuses  still  existed. 
On  speaking  of  the  subject  of  reform  in 
these  matters  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
said  that  it  was  better  that  the  subject 
should  be  brought  forward  by  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church  than  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  better  that  the  subject  should 
be  taken  up  by  Government,  than  left  to 
any  individual  Member ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  stated  that,  if  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber— the  member  for  Watcrford  for  in- 
stance— should  bring  forward  a  motion, 
lie  would  vote  with  him.  The  Government 
then,  as  now,  did  nothing  but  make  pro- 


mises. From  these  refusals  and  delays 
resulted  the  present  Motion.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  petition  after  petition  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Irish  Members — 
asperity  had  been  excited  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland  ;  and  the  only  consolation  they 
could  now  give  their  constituents  was,  that 
Government  said  it  had  the  subject  under 
consideration.  He  admitted  that  Govern- 
ment had  a  wish  to  correct  abuses ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  when  he  recollected  that 
since  1826  or  1827,  when  the  letter  referred 
to  was  written,  nothing  had  been  done. 
He  could  only  say,  that  he  and  other  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland  would  not  discharge  their 
duty  to  their  constituents  if  they  did  not 
take  every  opportunity  of  enforcing  on 
Government  the  necessity  of  commencing 
without  delay  a  system  of  reform.  The 
hon.  member  for  Clare  thought  that  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  should  have  the 
same  power  of  voting  at  vestries.  He  had 
all  along  objected  to  this,  and  objected  to 
it  still,  because,  though  there  might  be  no 
danger  in  time  to  come,  it  was  not  advis- 
able or  proper  to  make  such  a  change  at 
present.  With  regard  to  the  power  of 
appeal,  he  would  only  say  that  he  did  not 
see  what  advantage  would  accrue  from  abo- 
lishing it,  and  he  would  never  give  his  con- 
sent to  an  appeal  without  requiring  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  the  expenses,  be- 
cause it  would  only  open  a  door  for  abuses 
and  unnecessary  delay.  While  he  stated 
this,  he  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
nothing  could  Ixj  so  absurd  as  a  power  of 
appeal  which  was  so  restricted,  and  so 
bound  by  difficulties,  as  to  be  of  no  use. 
The  appeal  which  he  wanted  was  one 
which  would  afford  a  fair  chance  of  cor- 
recting the  evils  complained  of.  No  more, 
it  seemed,  was  now  to  be  given  than  was 
given  in  1827  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's own  letter.  However  he  might 
be  exposed  to  imputation  and  attack  in 
Ireland — and  no  one  was,  unfortunately, 
more  exposed  to  imputation  than  Irish 
Members  who  honestly  did  their  duty,  and 
did  so  for  its  own  sake — he  would  move  an 
Amendment  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Clare.  He  would 
therefore  move  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Act  7  Geo.  4th,  c.  72,  for 
regulating  Vestries/'  and,  with  respect  even 
to  that  amendment,  he  should  be  ready  to 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  the  Noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Go  wer),  if  he  would  undertake 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  for  the 
purpose. 
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Sir  R.  Inglis  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  member  for  Clare. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  compared  the 
Church-rates  to  a  poll-tax,  and  he  com- 
plained that  people  belonging  to  one  reli- 
gion were  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  another.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
would  contend  that  these  rates  formed  a 
tax  upon  land,  which  every  man  paid  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  and  which  fell 
equally  upon  all  classes.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  elsewhere, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  that  the  church 
rates  constituted  an  evil  in  Ireland  which 
were  equalled  in  magnitude  by  no  other 
evil  in  that  country.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis), 
in  returning  to  that  statement,  in  a  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  last  Session,  had  re- 
marked that  the  evils  of  Ireland  could  not, 
in  that  case,  be  by  any  means  overwhelm- 
ing, and  he  brought  forward  a  variety  of 
returns  to  shew  that  the  burthen  of  church- 
rates  was  extremely  light  in  Ireland.  To 
some  of  those  returns  he  was  able  at  the 
present  moment  to  refer  the  House.  The 
hon.  Baronet  here  read  returns  from  four 
parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  in  one  parish,  3c/.  an  acre 
constituted  the  lowest,  and  6d.  the  highest 
amount  of  church-rate ;  in  a  second,  that 
3d.  was  the  lowest,  and  5d.  the  highest ; 
and  that  in  an  union  consisting  of  6,292 
acres,  the  total  amount  of  church-rates, 
upon  an  average  of  twelve  years,  did  not 
exceed  9d.  per  acre.  He  referred  also  to 
parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  where 
the  highest  rate  was  3d.,  and  the  lowest 
id.  per  acre.  He  could  not  therefore 
consider  church-rates  in  Ireland  to  be 
so  great  an  evil  as  they  were  described 
to  be  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Clare.  He  argued  that  the  church-rates 
in  Ireland  did  not  fall  upon  the  Catholics, 
the  Dissenters,  or  the  Protestants,  as  such 
specifically,  but  that  they  fell  upon  them 
in  their  character  of  tenants.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  committing  the 
administration  of  money  which  was  in- 
tended for  ecclesiastical  purposes  to  lay- 
men; but  though  he  was  opposed  to 
that  principle,  he  was  not  for  disturbing 
the  present  law,  and  he  should  therefore 

Eve  his  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
>n.  member  for  Clare. 
Lord  F.  L.  Gower  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  weight  in  the  objections 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 


Clare  had  urged  against  the  principle  or 
practice  of  the  existing  law.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  difference  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  building  of  churches  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  he  (Lord  Gower) 
must  say,  that,  in  that  respect  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  placed  in  an  unfair  position. 
There  was  a  constant  cry  raised  in  that 
country  against  the  improper  consolidation 
of  parishes,  and  for  the  dissolution  of 
unions,  and  where  those  suggestions  were 
complied  with,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  provide  places  in  those  newly- 
erected  parishes  for  the  public  worship. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  referred 
to  former  periods  of  Irish  history  ;  but  he 
(Lord  Gower) should,  following  the  example 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  beside  him,  abstain 
from  entering  upon  such  topics,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when 
such  topics  would  be  excluded  from  discus- 
sions in  that  House.  He  was  not  able  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  that  portion  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  which  re- 
garded the  repairs  of  the  chancel  of  the 
church.  He  did  not  think  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  14th  George  1st,  c.  14,  which 
only  confirmed  the  common  law  on  that 
subject,  had  been  disturbed  by  any  of  the 
subsequent  Acts  which  had  been  passed. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
this  subject,  that  the  objections  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  provisions  of  this 
law  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  wero 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
to  the  end  that  a  measure  for  their 
amendment  might  be,  he  would  not  say 
carried  next  Session,  but  at  all  events,  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  the  House.  He  concurred 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Clare  in  thinking  that  all  ambiguity  should 
be  removed  respecting  the  articles  to  be 
supplied  for  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  and  he  was  also  of  opinion  that 
an  amendment  might  be  introduced  to  fa* 
cilitate  the  process  of  appeal  under  the 
Act.  He  spoke  merely  his  individual  opi- 
nion when  he  said  that  the  power  of  appeal 
was  too  much  impeded,  and  that  a  more 
satisfactory  mode  might  be  adopted,  and 
one  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
bine equal  security.  Further  satisfaction 
than  this  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to 
give  at  present,  either  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Clare,  or  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick. 
Mr.  Hume  called  the  attention  of  the 
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country  to  this  fact,  that  Ministers  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  there  were  various 
clauses  in  the  existing  law  which  produced 
irritation  in  Ireland.  They  had  declared, 
both  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  Session, 
that  they  were  most  anxious  to  remove 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  every  source  of 
irritation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  opposing 
the  present  Motion,  they  ought  to  be  glad 
to  seize  it  as  an  opportunity  of  conciliating 
any  irritation  which  the  present  Vestry  Acts 
might  excite,  and  of  removing  any  hostile 
feelings  which  might  exist  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  against  the  Established  Church. 
He  defended  the  Motion,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  if  Ministers  would  not  accede 
to  that  Motion,  they  would  themselves 
originate  some  measure  which  would  give 
satisfaction  at  once  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  afraid,  that  he 
should  never  be  able  to  bring  in  a  bill 
upon  this  subject,  so  framed  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen. He  thought  that  the  whole  question 
now  under  discussion  resolved  itself  simply 
into  this — is  it  right  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  due  performance  of  divine 
worship  in  every  parish  in  Ireland  ?  If  it 
were,  how  ought  that  provision  to  be 
made?  He  contended  that  it  should  be  by 
parochial  assessment.  The  hon.  Member 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Was  the  lion. 
Member  then  prepared  to  provide  for  the 
proper  payment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
out  of  his  own  funds,  as  well  as  for  the 
proper  payment  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
now  contributed  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  not.  He 
wished  the  parishioners  to  be  allowed  to  tax 
themselves. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  answer  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  just 
the  answer  which  he  had  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  him.  The  hon.  Member  was 
therefore  an  advocate  of  parochial  assess- 
ments, but  of  parochial  assessments  formed 
upon  such  a  system  as  must  be  destructive 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  To 
admit  1,000  Catholics  to  be  on  a  level 
with  twelve  Protestants  in  parishes  where 
the  population  was  so  unequally  divided 
!>etween  the  two  religions,  would  be  to 
make  the  Church  establishment  of  Ireland 
a  mere  mockery.  He  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  specification  by  law  of  the 
matters  deemed  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  divine  service,  and  that  the  vestry 
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should  not  be  empowered  to  disburse  the 
funds  of  the  parish  on  any  but  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  introduce 
a  bill  with  such  specification  during  the 
present  Session.  The  hon.  Member  asked, 
why  not?  He  would  ask  in  return, 
whether  Ministers  were  now  able  to  get  a 
fair  hearing  for  the  business  which  was 
already  before  the  House,  and  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  service  ? 
He  admitted  that  it  was  the  right  of  that 
and  every  other  hon.  Member  to  speak 
upon  and  discuss  every  subject  that  came 
before  the  House.  The  right  he  would 
not  dispute ;  but  when  the  hon.  Member 
and  others  thought  fit  to  exercise  that 
right  as  they  did,  how  was  public  business 
to  go  on  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  might,  no 
doubt,  say  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  if 
there  were  twenty  other  Members  who 
would  exercise  their  right  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, so  far  from  being  enabled  to  pass  any 
bill,  the  House  could  never  get  one  to  a 
first  reading.  He,  therefore,  without  con- 
testing the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen's 
right,  or  presuming  to  say  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ever  made  use  of  any  unneces- 
sary argumentation  in  his  reasoning,  still 
felt  that  while  such  course  was  pursued, 
they  could  never  get  to  the  end  of  their 
business.  When  the  hon.  Member  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  House  on  an  average  for 
four  or  five  hours  every  night,  it  was  rather 
hard  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  turn 
round  and  become  the  accuser  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  delay.  He  was  not  willing  to 
add  to  the  business  of  the  present  Session,  for 
he  was  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  not 
now  sufficient  time  to  despatch  what  was 
already  before  the  House.  For  his  own 
part  he  was  often  employed  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  In  that  House  he 
often  spent  ten  hours,  in  addition  to  seven 
or  eight  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  he  fairly  owned,  that  he 
was  thus  left  with  too  little  time  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  public  business. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  not 
be  right  to  press  such  a  bill  as  that  on  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  expressing  his 
opposition  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Protheroe  could  not  concur  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  his  attack  upon  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  For  himself, 
since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  he 
had  day  by  day  been  more  convinced  of 
the  high  merits  of  that  hon.  Member,  who. 
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in  Houses  with  a  full  attendance,  and  in 
Houses  with  a  thin  attendance,  alike  per- 
severed in  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
had  done  so  much  toward  procuring  some 
diminution  of  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
and  towards  obtaining  that  which  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
economy  and  reform — namely,  a  more 
correct  mode  of  stating  the  Estimates. 
With  regard  to  the  Question  itself,  he 
should  vote  for  the  measure  proposed  by 
Mr.  O'Connell.  He  must  say,  that  he 
viewed  with  disgust  the  system,  by  which 
people  who  differed  from  them  in  re- 
ligion were  obliged  to  provide  the  sacred 
elements  for  the  performance  of  worship 
not  their  own. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  intended  to 
make  any  attack  on  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  but  referred  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's practice  with  a  view  of  showing,  that 
if  others  followed  the  same  course,  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  get  through 
business. 

Mr.  O'Connell  replied  :  with  respect  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  he  ob- 
served, that  although  that  hon.  Gentleman 
was  satisfied  with  the  Vestry  Act,  and  the 
number  of  officers  legalised  under  it,  he 
could  not  agree  in  such  views.  His  wish 
was,  that  the  Churches  in  England  and 
Ireland  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing; 
and,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
who  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  population,  that  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland  did  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  had  the  same  power  here, 
as  the  Protestants  had  in  Ireland,  he 
should  despise  the  English  Protestant  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  was  a  gross  and  palpable  injustice. 
He  would  persevere  in  his  Motion,  and  he 
was  sorry  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  whose  Amendment  he  altogether 
disclaimed,  did  not  agree  with  him ;  but, 
as  principle  and  reason  were  with  him,  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  Rice  rose  as  to  the  explanation 
of  a  fact  The  hon.  member  for  Clare  had 
stated  that  he  (Mr.  Rice)  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Vestry  Act,  and  that 
would  go  forth  upon  the  hon  Member's 
authority.  But  when  he  had  proposed  an 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his 
dissatisfaction  with  this  Act,  it  was  too 
bad  that  such  an  assertion  as  that  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should 
fee  sent  forth.     The   hon.    Gentleman 


further  said,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
tax  should  fall  on  the  many,  while  the 
wish  he  felt  and  had  given  utterance  to  was, 
that  it  should  fall  on  the  landlords,  who 
were  in  Ireland  generally  Protestants,  and 
to  whom  he  therefore  wished  to  give  the 
power  of  taxing  and  assessing  themselves. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  never  said  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  was  satisfied; 
and  he  could  not  say  so,  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  proposed  an  amendment ; 
but  he  thought  that  he  appeared  satisfied 
to  leave  the  law  to  be  amended  by  the 
Government,  and  that  idea  he  would  not 
retract. 

Lord  Killeen  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  observed  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  vote  on  this 
occasion.  He  felt  that  difficulty,  and  he 
thought  that  the  plan  of  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Limerick,  would  be  the 
best  to  follow ;  but  he  could  also  vote  for 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Clare.  He  should  have  been  very  glad 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  held  out 
any  hope  that  during  the  present  Session 
some  measure  of  an  amendment  would  be 
introduced,  for  if  that  were  the  case, .he 
would  not  vote  at  all.  But  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  done  so,  he  was 
ready  to  vote  for  either,  or  for  both  of  the 
motions  before  the  House. 

The  House  rejected  the  Amendment, 
and  divided  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  Motion, 
Ayes  17;   Noes  141 — Majority  124. 


List  of 

Benett,  J. 
Buller,  — 
Cave,  O. 
Dawson,  A. 
French,  A. 
Ilobhouse,  J.  C. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Killeen,  Lord 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Martin,  J. 


the  Minority. 

Protheroe,  E. 
Sykes,  D. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Warburton,  II. 
Wood,  M. 
Wood,  J. 
Western,  C.  C. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connell,  D. 
Hume,  J. 


Suits  in  Equity  Bill — Courts  of 
Chancery.]  Sir  C.  Wetherell  com- 
menced by  regretting  that  so  much  time 
having  been  employed  in  discussing  the 
Irish  Vestries'  bill,  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  Motion  at  such  a  late 
period  of  the  evening.  The  Bill  to  which 
he  objected,  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  fourth  Judge  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery. 
He  complained  that  it  had  been  intro- 
duced after  Parliament  had  been  sitting 
for  four  months ;  but  he  knew  that  in  fact 
this  measure,  combined  with  the  bills  foj 
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altering  the  Welsh  Judicature,  formed  so 
crude  a  mass,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  an  earlier  period. 
Indeed,  for  himself,  he  thought  it  was  a 
half-built  ship,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  launched  at  all  in  the  present 
Session.  Down,  however,  had  come  Lord 
Lynd hurst's  Bill  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  up  started  at  once  two  other  bills  to 
amend  it.  He  was  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  his  Lordship's  project,  and  being  so  he 
preserved  his  consistency;  for  what  he 
now  said  there,  he  had  often  said  in  West- 
minster-hall. He  believed  that  a  fourth 
Judge  was  not  necessary,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  measure  which  proposed 
his  appointment  was  one  of  the  most 
noxious,  pestilent,  and  mischievous,  that 
had  ever  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
He  objected  to  this  Bill,  because  it  was 
intended  simply  for  the  personal  conveni- 
ence of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  not 
a  measure  of  permanent  operation  ;  for  it 
was  not  imperative  on  the  Crown  to  re- 
appoint this  Judge.  It  was  therefore  a 
sort  of  job ;  it  was  destined  only  for  the 
convenience  of  an  individual,  and  could 
not  be  justified  by  causes  of  a  solid  and 
enduring  nature.  He  asserted  it  was 
a  shifting  thing ;  and  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  called  for  it,  he  begged  to  ask 
him  whether  it  was  because  he  would  not 
do  his  duty,  or  because  he  could  not  do  his 
duty  ?  He  pressed  for  an  answer  to  this 
question,  and  an  answer  must  be  given 
before  they  could,  with  any  regard  to 
character  or  consistency,  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed. The  proposition,  accordingly,  which 
he  had  that  night  to  submit,  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  Resolution  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  be- 
fore it  gives  its  sanction  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  further  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  ascertain,  by  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  other  inquiries,  whether 
a  case  of  necessity  exists  for  such  appoint- 
ment." 

Thus  he  pressed  it  upon  the  House,  that 
this  fourth  Judge  should  not  be  appointed 
until  they  were  satisfied,  by  evidence  at  the 
bar,  that  this  new  office  of  jurisdiction  was 
necessary.  And  how  was  it  the  case 
actually  stood?  In  1813,  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  bill  was  passed.  Till  then, 
there  were  only  two  Judges  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ; — a  third  being  so  added,  they 
went  on  till  1830.  It  was  to  be  remarked 
too,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  also  the 
assistance  of  a  Deputy-speaker  in  the 


House  of  Lords.  But  now,  in  1830,  a 
certain  class  of  projectors  said,  this  was 
not  enough— they  should  have  a  fourth 
court.  He,  however,  asserted  that  a  fourth 
court  was  not  necessary,  and  in  this  as- 
sertion he  was  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  not  once,  but 
repeatedly,  had  expressed  his  opinion,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  projectors  give  up 
that  bill.  The  Vice-chancellor  had  done 
the  same  thing,  [hear.]  If  the  Solicitor- 
general,  by  crying  hear !  hear  1  meant  to 
say  it  was  not  so,  he  begged,  in  reply,  to 
state  it  was.  He  knew  it  might  be  urged, 
that  because,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Chancery  Commission,  Vice-chancellor 
Shad  well  had  observed,  three  angels  could 
not  do  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  ex- 
press a  contrary  opinion  at  that  moment. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Vice-chancellor's  metaphor  applied  to  a 
particular  period,  when  there  was  a  great 
arrear — one  which  it  was  doubted  could 
ever  be  got  over.  But  now  it  was  differ- 
ent; Vice-chancellor  Shadwell  was  a 
gentleman  in  whom  there  was  no  back- 
sliding or  tergiversation — a  quality  not 
belonging  to  all  men.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  no  nisi  print 
allusions  to  the  metaphor.  Two  out  of 
three  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  then  opposed  to  this  ap- 
pointment; two  of  three  to  whom  there 
could  be  no  injustice  in  applying  the 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  for  cer- 
tainly Lord  Lyndhurst  could  not  claim  a 
higher  scale  for  adhering  to  his  opinions, 
or  for  his  veracity  or  pretensions,  than 
could  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell  or  Sir  John 
Leach.  His  Lordship  might  be  equal  to 
them,  but  he  was  not  more  than  equal ; 
his  solitary  opinion,  therefore,  could  not 
overbalance  those  of  the  other  two.  All 
men  must  believe  those  Judges  perfectly 
equal ;  all  men  under  the  canopy  of  the 
British  Constitution  would  give  them 
equal  and  co-ordinate  credit.  He  thought 
the  House  would  not  pay  such  attention 
to  any  individual  authority.  He  thought 
the  House  would  not  so  legislate,  aud 
therefore  it  would  not  assent  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  project.  He  had  also,  in  addition 
to  the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  another  witness  to  call—- the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  He 
would  abstract  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth  of  1828  from  the  Solicitor 
General  of  1830.    In  1828.   the  hon. 
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member  for  Weymouth  declared  that, 
"  the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham,  for  amending  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  would  cut  up  our 
solid  foundations  and  revolutionize  the 
(Court  of  Chancery."  He  took  this  from 
the  document  they  usually  consulted — 
"  Hansard  $  Parliamentary  Debates.*9 — 
Now  his  moderate  language  was,  that  the 
change  was  most  necessary.  He  had 
taken  the  sting  out  of  the  metaphorical 
accusation  of  the  Solicitor  General. 
In  the  speech  which  he  was  quoting, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to 
say  that  1022  causes  had  been  disposed 
of  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  during 
the  year  1827,  and  he  stated,  that 
the  reason  why  there  was  not  more  was, 
that  there  were  two  new  Vice-chancellors 
in  that  year,  and  that  this  circumstance 
occasioned  delay,  since  it  required  some 
time  to  make  them  masters  of  their 
business.  In  this  same  1828,  too,  he  re- 
marked that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had 
disposed  of  540  cases.  The  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral was  therefore  his  third  witness.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposed  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham's  motion,  be- 
cause no  case  of  necessity  could  be  made 
out,  and  because  the  Vice-chancellor  had 
not,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment, acquired  a  sufficient  facility  of  de- 
cision. He  had  also  another  witness, 
known  to  many  hon.  Members  of  that 
House — Mr.  Bell.  This  gentleman  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  change,  and 
desired  him  to  state  that  opinion.  And 
further,  he  believed  there  was  not  at  the 
Bar  one  individual  who,  if  the  question 
were  put  to  him  in  an  abstract  shape, 
would  not  say  that  a  fourth  Judge  was  un- 
necessary,- if  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  or 
could  perform  his  duty.  Another  witness 
on  his  side  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Wootten  Bassett,  who  made  a  very  able 
speech,  for  which  he  received  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  thanks.  The  hon.  Member  shook 
his  head ;  not,  of  course,  because  he  had 
received,  but  because  he  had  not  received 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  thanks.  He  hoped 
then  that  he  should  have  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber's able  assistance  to  prevent  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  being  thrown  into  the 
predicament  of  doing  nothing  himself,  and 
navine  a  journeyman  to  assist  him.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  too,  had  declared  that 
the  multiplication  of  Judges  was  an  evil. 
This  was  in  1828,  and  then  the  right  hon. 
<0#Cfetary  argued  the  change  could  not  be 


supported  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  on 
which  ground  it  should  alone  take  place. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  had  not 
then  the  papers  before  him,  to  show  that  the 
necessity  existed  in  1828.  He  asked  what 
new  light  had  broken  in  on  him.  He 
called  on  the  hon.  member  for  Wootten 
Bassett  to  support  him.  His  thanks,  it 
was  true,  unlike  those  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, were  fraught  with  no  patronage — 
they  came  altogether  unfruitful ;  but  if  he 
would  afford  him  his  able  assistance,  he 
should  have  his  thanks  and  praise  for  his 
consistency,  and  that  was  no  mean  compli- 
ment for  any  man  to  receive.  He  called 
on  the  hon.  Member  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  either  to  support  him,  or  to  show 
the  data  which  they  had  procured  to  prove 
the  measure  should  be  now  adopted  which 
they  had  repudiated  in  1828.  There  were 
300  Bankrupt  Petitions  in  arrear  in  1828. 
It  would  be  perfectly  natural  to  inquire 
what  was  the  present  arrear  of  bankrupt 
petitions — there  was  not  one  in  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  paper.  In  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's paper  there  was  an  arrear  of 
twenty-nine ;  he  did  not  complain  of  that 
number;  there  might  exist  abundant 
reasons  for  there  being  an  arrear  of 
twenty-nine  petitions,  but  there  was  no 
arrear  in  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  he  moved  for 
a  return  of  the  arrears  of  bankrupt  peti- 
tions, and  the  answer  to  that  motion  was, 
that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
return,  no  arrear.  The  Vice-chancellor, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  extraordi- 
nary advantage  to  the  parties  interested, 
disposed  of  the  whole  of  them.  He  did 
not  like  arithmetical  logicians — bad  cases 
were  generally  cloaked  in  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, but  he  would  just  state  a  plain 
case  in  a  plain  manner.  In  Hilary  Term, 
1830,  the  various  matters,  causes, petitions, 
exceptions,  further  directions,  &c.  &c. 
set  down  for  hearing  or  to  be  spoken  to,  in 
the  whole  amounted  to  1,061.  Now, 
was  the  arrear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
swelling  or  contracting  ?  From  Hilary 
Term,  1830,  to  Easter  Term,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  348  of  the  total  matters  pend- 
ing— leaving  at  that  time  the  amount  of 
arrear  713:  348  had  been  wiped  off  by 
decisions;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
Bankrupt  List  so  diminished,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  only  twenty-nine  re- 
maining, and  the  Vice-chancellor  none  at 
all ;  and  the  time  of  that  Judge  was  occu- 
pied constantly  in  bearing  and  adjudn 
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eating,  so  that  the  business  of  the  Court 
had  been  freed  from  any  thing  bearing 
even  the  appearance  of  arrear.  The 
Solicitor  General  stated  in  1828,  that 
1,000  causes  had  been  disposed  of:  the 
same  might  be  expected  to  be  done  in  the 
present  year,  the  more  especially  as  the 
bankruptcy  was  gone,  and  therefore  the 
entire  attention  of  the  Judges  could  be 
given  to  the  existing  arrear  of  713  causes; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  if  the 
three  Judges  did  not  get  through  the  arrear 
within  that  time,  or  if  every  one  of  them  did 
not  perform  his  aliquot  part  of  the  duty,  then 
he  would  say  that  that  individual  would  not, 
or  could  not,  perform  his  duty.  He  made 
this  broad  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Court,  without  troubling  the  House 
too  much  with  figures;  but  he  believed 
and  knew  he  was  right.  He  thought 
then  that  he  stated  enough  to  maintain 
his  Resolution — to  maintain  the  broad 
principle  for  which  he  contended.  He 
had  no  special  predilection  for  any  parti- 
cular form  of  words ;  but  he  would  assert 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  legislate  in 
the  dark — ought  not  to  legislate  in  the 
teeth  of  the  known  opinion  of  the  Bar,  in 
opposition  to  the  known  opinion  of  two  of 
the  Judges  of  that  Court — that  was  all  he 
contended  for — he  did  not  contend,  that  a 
committee  ought  to  be  formed,  but  that  the 
House oughtnot to  decide withoutevidenee. 
Even  supposing  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  new  Judge  could  do  no  harm — still 
the  absence  of  a  necessity  for  his  appoint- 
ment was  decisive  against  the  proposed 
measure.  To  adopt  the  language  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  opposite,  he  would 
object  to  the  multiplication  of  Judges  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  attach 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
begged  of  the  House  to  look  a  little  at 
the  consequences.  If  a  new  Judge  were 
appointed  in  Chancery,  the  Ix)rd  Chan- 
cellor would  never  come  into  Court,  for  he 
might  well  say  that  the  Legislature  had 
given  him  permission  to  be  absent,  and 
little  reproach  would  attach  to  him  for 
availing  himself  of  the  services  of  the  new 
officer — he  knew  not  by  what  name  he 
was  to  be  called — whether  the  Orderly  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  by  some  other  ap- 
pellation— the  existing  nomenclature  of 
the  Courts  of  Equity  was  exhausted,  and 
it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  find 
out  a  new  name  for  him ;  and,  no  doubt, 
a  competent  term  would  be  discovered  by 
which    to    designate   that  high   officer. 


Three  men,  not  of  high  attainments,  but 
of  ordinary  abilities  and  diligence,  were 
competent  to  discharge  the  judicial  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and   who 
could  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  if 
he  availed  himself  of  the  license  which  the 
proposed  measure  afforded  him?     Upon 
grounds,  then,  such   as  these,  he  would 
press  upon  the  House  the  adoption  of  his 
Resolution.     In  every  step  he  took  in  this 
argument,  he  found  himself  fortified  by 
the  opinions  of  all  who  were  the  most 
competent  to  form  a  sound  opinion  upon 
a  question  of  that  nature,  that  this  unrob- 
ing, this  unfrocking  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, was  the  most  unwise  step  that  could 
be  taken  in  the  present  state  of  the  Court 
of    Chancery.      On   the   question    then 
under  consideration,  he  might  say  he  had 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  with  him,  who,  in  the 
discussions  which  took   place  respecting 
the  appointment  of  the  Vice-chancellor, 
contended  that  no  such  officer  was  ne- 
cessary, and  that  his  appointment  would 
lead    to  the    Lord  Chancellor's    degene- 
rating from  a  legal  into  a  political  cha- 
racter,  without  the   learning,  the   expe- 
rience, or  the  talents  necessary  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  high  station.     If 
at  that  time  a  third  Judge   was  not  re- 
quired, and  if  Sir  Samuel  Romilly    was 
right,  and  great  weight  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  opinion,  how  true  it  must  be 
that  a  fourth  Judge  was  now  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  mischievous.     At  an  early 
period  of  our  history  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  his  ap- 
pointment, to    deliver    an    inauguration 
speech,  setting  forth  his  high  scuse  of  the 
duties  that  had  devolved  upon  him,  and 
detailing  the  various  improvements  which 
he  might  intend  to  introduce  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Court,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  might  propose  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  reform  of  abuses ;  and 
Sir    Samuel    Romilly,    referring    to   the 
speech  of  Lord  Bacon,  which    was  pre- 
served, and  to  the  speeches  of  others,  sub- 
sequently, imagined    the  case    of   some 
Shaftesbury — some  hackneyed  intriguer-* 
some  debating    politician — hackneyed  in 
debate,  and  hackucyed  on  both  sides  of 
questions — hackneyed  here,  and  hack- 
neyed there — the  ready  tool  of  any  party— 
the  possibility  of  such  men  attaining  to 
high  places — though  not  now  in  them — the 
telescopic  eye  of  Romilly  foresaw ;  and  he, 
as  well  upon  that  occasion  as  upon  others, 
repudiated   the  appointment  of  a  third 
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Judge.  Ought  not,  then,  the  Parliament 
of  the  present  day,  d  fortiori,  to  repu- 
diate the  appointment  of  a  fourth  ?  Hav- 
ing now  laid  before  the  House  the  mate- 
rial grounds  on  which  he  proposed  to  rest 
his  Resolutions,  he  should  not  enter  into 
any  more  minute  details — he  would  not, 
with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  contend  that  a, 
Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  reside  at  the 
law-end  of  the  town.  He  would  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  not  living  in  Bos  well - 
court,  or  Bedford-row,  or  Chancery-lane, 
or  other  places  that  smelt  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — he  was  not  quite  so  strait- 
laced  as  that;  but  he  would  maintain  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  have  some-t 
thing  left  for  him  to  do.  When  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  bill  was  under  consideration, 
in  the  year  1818,  Sir  John  Leach  was  of 
opinion  that  the  third  Judge  was  not  re- 
quired, la  that  he  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  dif- 
fered from  him.  Sir  John  Leach  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
might,  by  a  judicious  alteration  in  his 
Court,  be  enabled  to  render  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  third  Judge  unnecessary.  Thus 
every  authority  that  could  be  found  was 
arrayed  against  the  appointment  of  a 
fourth  Judge.  He  was  thus  fortified  with 
the  opinions  of  these  eminent  men,  and 
the  mischief  which  they  predicted  may 
result ;  he  did  not  say  "  will,"  but  "  may, ' 
if  the  measure  be  adopted.  But  this  was 
not  all.  He  asserted,  as  he  had  done  in 
1828,  that  when  a  Judge  laboriously  ap- 
plied himself  to  attack  the  arrears  in  a  re- 
solute manner,  they  would  soon  melt  away — 

"  Dimidium  facti  qui  bene  coepit  habet  *," 

and  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made,  the 
victory  was  won  ;  though  he  did  not  deny 
that  Sir  L.  Shadwell  deserved  great  credit 
for  getting  rid  of  the  arrears.  And  what 
had  Sir  John  Leach  done?  He  had 
agreed  to  sit  every  day,  and  he  believed 
that  that  mode  of  sitting,  and  the  regula- 
rity of  managing  business,  he  devoting  his 
undivided  attention  to  it,  had  materially 
reduced  the  arrears.  He  assured  the 
House  that  it  was  his  belief  that,  as  the 
Rolls  Court  was  now  administered,  it 
was  equivalent  to  half  a  new  Court ;  so 
that  we  had  now  three  Courts  and  a  half. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
think  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
overloaded.  The  appointment  of  another 
Judge  would  take  away  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's functions.  No  one  could  then 
reproach  him  with  not  doing  his  duty  ;  he 
would  say,  "  I  have  no  duty  to  do."     He 


would  not  be  attacked  as  Lord  Eldon  had 
been,  for  taking  papers  home  with  him,  for 
he  would  have  no  papers  to  take.  Where 
he  would  sit  he  could  not  tell ;  but  if  he 
came  down,  he  would  find  a  Court  with- 
out Barristers,  and  without  business ;  and, 
like  a  great  character  of  antiquity,  he 
would  be — 

"  Vacua  rex  solus  in  aula." 
But  he  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  might  be  told 
of  appeals.  The  ratio  of  appeals  was 
about  four  in  100;  but  this  number 
would  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Judge,  for  there  would  be  appeals 
from  him  too,  as  well  as  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  might 
be  said,  as  indeed  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  Chancellor  would  no  longer  have  to 
hear  original  causes;  the  hearing  of  these 
he  supposed  would  be  put  off  on  the  Chan- 
cellor's Jack  Rugby— or  Orderly,  or  what- 
ever other  appellation  this  new  anony- 
mous Judge  was  to  be  invested  with.  But 
then  Gentlemen  would  see  that  the  Chan- 
cellor ought  to  be  a  man  of  greater  learn- 
ing and  of  more  correct  judgment  than 
the  inferior  Judges  whose  decrees  he  was 
to  control  and  correct.  Now  he  should 
like  to  know  how  a  Chancellor  livings 
life  of  judicial  idleness  was  to  obtain  these 
qualifications.  A  Chancellor  so  situated 
might  have  been  bred  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
and  might  carry  with  him  into  his  new 
office  a  great  deal  of  common-law  learn- 
ing, and  of  nisi  prius  ingenuity,  (he  was 
not  speaking  of  the  present  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, he  was  merely  putting  a  case  that 
might  happen),  but  if  he  had  no  Court  to 
practise  in,  no  Court  in  which  he  could 
learn  his  new  business,  he  not  only  never 
could  be  a  proper  Judge  of  appeals,  but 
he  would  be  lower  in  learning,  and  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  than  any  one  of  the 
Judges,  whose  decrees  he  was  called  upon 
to  revise.  He  said,  then,  that  it  was  a 
farce,  that  it  was  a  mockery,  that  it  was 
a  delusion,  to  call  that  man  an  effec- 
tive Judge  of  appeal  who  was  not  compar- 
able in  learning  to  the  inferior  Judges,  and 
who  was  ten  times  more  liable  to  error 
than  those  whose  errors  he  was  called 
upon  to  control.  Look  at  the  case  of 
Lord  Thuriow,  a  man  of  great  common- 
law  learning,  and  of  vast  powers,  but  not 
of  the  most  industrious  habits, — and  admit 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  any  future  Chan- 
cellor, was  equal  to  my  Lord  Thuriow  in 
ability.  Now,  he  had  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  a  Welsh  Judge, 
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•—but  a  gentleman  against  whom  none  of 
the  common  objections  to  Welsh  Judges 
could  be  made, — he  had  been  told,  by 
Mr.  Justice  Lloyd,  that  strong  and  vigor- 
ous as  Lord  Thurlow's  talents  were,  many 
persons  doubted  whether,  notwithstanding 
his  eminent  parts,  he  would  be  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Chancellor,,  and 
thought  that  Lord  Loughborough  would 
have  been  a  better  person  for  the  office. 
This  eminent  person,  however,  of  whom 
such  doubts  were  entertained,  managed, 
in  a  very  short  time,  indeed,  though  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Equity  when  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor,  to  make  himself 
completely  master,  not  only  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  new  science,  but  even  of 
the  minutest  points  of  the  practice  of  the 
Court.  This  any  one  who  had  perused 
Lord  Thurlow's  judgments,  and  was  able  to 
understand  them,  must  admit  to  be  true ; 
and  it  was  notorious  that  the  same  learned 
Judge,  after  having  held  the  Seals  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  left  the  Court,  he  would 
not  say  with  as  high  a  reputation  as  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  held  the  seals  for  twenty 
years,  but  certainly  with  as  high  a  reputa- 
tion as  any  Chancellor  of  modern  times. 
And  how  did  this  happen  ?  Why,  Lord 
Thurlow  had  no  Vice-chancellor,  no  Jack 
Rugby,  no  anonymous  Judge  to  perform 
his  duties  for  him  ;  he  was,  therefore,  ob- 
liged to  rouse  himself  to  diligence  and  ex- 
ertion, and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
labour  and  discipline  made  him  an  Equity 
Judge,  though  on  coming  into  office  he 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of  Equi- 
ty, and  had  contracted  habits  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  were  not  habits  of 
industry.  Take  again  Lord  King,  who 
was  also  from  the  common-law  bar,  but 
who,  by  the  same  exertion,  left  the  Court 
with  the  credit  of  being  a  good  Chancel- 
lor, though  his  reputation  was  not  so 
great  as  that  of  others  who  had  filled  the 
same  office.  So  it  had  been  with  Lord 
Camden.  In  fact,  a  man  of  talent  and 
judgmentwould  soon  administer  the  newly- 
acquired  office,  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  in  it  all  his  life ;  but  this  could  only 
be  effected  by  labour  and  discipline,  and 
not  by  suffering  the  Chancellor  to  lead  a 
life  of  judicial  idleness.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  opposed  this  Bill,  which,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  had  nothing  to  do 
— no  connexion — with  the  two  bills  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, and  which,  therefore,  he  again  cau- 
tioned the  House  against  mixing  up  with 


that  which  had  come  down  from  the  other 
House.  He  considered  himself  now  as  if 
he  were  voting  on  the  bill  of  1828,  only 
with  this  difference, — that  then  it  was  a 
problem  whether  the  arrears  could  be  cot 
under.  That  problem  was  now  solved— 
the  arrears  had  been  got  under;  and  if  a 
new  Judge  were  unnecessary  in  1828, 
another  fourth  Judge  was  certainly  unne- 
cessary in  1830.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  Re* 
solution  stated  at  the  opening  of  his 
Address. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  this 
was  a  question  of  very  great  importance ; 
a  question,  namely,  whether  they  should 
agree  to  a  measure  for  the  facilitating 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery, — a  court  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  so  many  com* 
plaints,  and  of  so  much  animadversion. 
Such  a  subject  he  had  hoped,  and  did  still 
hope,  would  be  approached  as  it  ought  to 
be,  with  evenness  of  temper  and  with  calm 
and  sober  consideration.  He  thought  he 
had  some  right  to  complain — though  he 
did  not  feel  very  anxious  to  exercise  that 
right — of  the  course  which  had  been  a* 
dopted  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
He  had  a  measure  to  bring  forward ;  it 
was  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it 
had  been  recommended ;  but  his  learn- 
ed friend,  by  the  motion  and  speech  he 
had  just  made,  had  anticipated  the  dis- 
cussion, and  arraigned  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment terms  a  proposition  of  which  the 
House  had  not  yet  heard  a  single  syllable. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  described 
this  measure  as  a  job ;  he  had  called  it  a 
pestilent,  a  noxious,  and  a  mischievous 
measure ;  and  because  no  name  was  given 
to  a  Judge  who  was  not  yet  appointed, 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  supply  that  defect,  and  to 
dub  the  judge  "Jack  Rugby, "and  the  "Lord 
Chancellor's  Orderly,"  and  he  knew  not 
what  else  besides.  If  he  were  right  in 
supposing  that  this  subject  was  one  of  im- 
portance, and  that  it  ought  to  be  approach- 
ed with  calmness  and  consideration,  he 
could  not  congratulate  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  upon  the  jokes  he  had  made,  and 
the  ribaldry  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
so  grave  a  matter.  If  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  intended  by  these  means  to  show 
that  the  measure  was  a  bad  one,  he 
thought  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
failed ;  but  if  the  object  of  his  hon.  and 
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learned  friend  had  only  been  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  hon.  Members,  no  one  could 
deny  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
completely  succeeded.  But  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  quite  as 
extraordinary  as  the  speech  by  which  it 
had  been  introduced.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  told  them  that  it  was  a  thing 
quite  notorious  that  another  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  not  necessary,  and 
yet  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
frieud  was,  that  the  House  should  examine 
evidence  as  to  the  fact  whether  such  ap- 
pointment was  or  was  not  necessary.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  spoken  of  a 
letter  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  had 
not  seen  that  letter,  and  therefore  could 
say  nothing  about  it.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  doubtless  a  very  competent 
judge  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  might  happen  that  that  learned  person 
was  too  sanguine  in  his  views  of  the 
means  by  which  the  business  of  the  Court 
could  be  got  under.  The  House,  however, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
that  by  the  statement  which   he  should 

1>resently  submit.  His  honorable  and 
earned  friend,  too,  had  said  that  the  Vice- 
chancellor  had  taken  all  the  pains  he 
could,  to  stop  the  introduction  of  this  Bill. 
Now  he  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Vice-chancellor,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  had  told  the  Lord  Chancellor  that 
this  Bill  was  necessary ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  never  knew 
that  the  Vice-chancellor  had  altered  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  until  he  was  told 
of  it  in  another  place.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  say  any  thing  that  might  be  displeasing 
to  that  learned  Judge,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  very  great  regard,  and  he  only 
stated  this  fact  in  order  to  show  that  the 
Vice-chancellor  could  not  have  taken  any 
pains  to  stop  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
and  that,  consequently,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  must  be  mistaken  in  what 
he  had  said  on  this  subject.  He  did  not 
wish  to  interpret  strictly  the  expression  of 
that  learned  Judge — "  that  three  angels 
could  not  pet  through  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery."  If  the  expression 
did  not  mean  that  some  more  than  human 
power  was  necessary,  it  certainly  could  not 
mean  any  thing  less  than  that  there  should 
be  more  than  the  present  number  of  per- 
sons to  transact  the  business  of  the  Court. 
For  hit  own  part,  he  had  no  wish  to  retract 
any  thing  he  had  said  in  1828;    but  at 


that  time  he  had  only  just  entered  the 
House,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  received  by  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  so  embarrassed  him,  that   he  was 
scarcely  able  to  proceed.     It  was  no  won- 
der, then,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
had  been  indistinctly  heard  and  misunder- 
stood,— however     accurately,     generally 
speaking,  what  fell  from  Members  in  that 
House  was  recorded  elsewhere.    He  recol- 
lected perfectly  well  that  he  did  use  the 
word    "  revolutionize ;"   but  he  certainly 
did  not  say  that  the  appointment  of  another 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  a 
revolutionary  measure.      He  had  used  the 
word  '*  revolutionize,*'  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  of  some  Gentlemen  opposite, 
that  we  should  have  a  new  code  of  laws 
like  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  and  this  he  had 
said,  would  revolutionize  the  country.     It 
was  true,  also,  that  at  that  time  be  was 
opposed  to  the  appointment  of  another 
Judge.  He  had  stated,  that  to  multiply  the 
number  of  Judges  was  an  evil ;  he  thought 
so  still,  and  nothing  but  necessity  could 
reconcile  him  to  such  an  appointment. 
The  House  would  judge  if  there  did  exist 
that  necessity.    The  measure  now  came 
forward  coupled  with  other  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  this  gave  a  new  character  to 
the  proposition.     He  thought  now,  as  he 
had  thought  then,  that  the  increase  of 
Judges  was  a  great  evil ;  but  he  knew  that 
it  was  absolutely  required  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  on  that  ground 
he  thought  that    the    proposed  measure 
ought  to  be  favourably  received    by  the 
House.     This  was  not  an  opinion  that  he 
had  formed  on  the  instant ;  for,  last  Ses- 
sion ,  as  all  the  Bar  knew,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  such  a  step  was  necessary,  and  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  99  out  of  every 
100  of  that  Bar  were  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
therefore,  how  his  learned  friend  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  one  of  th  at  Bar 
was  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Judge,  he  could  not  conceive.      The  next 
witness  that  his  learned  friend  had  called 
in  behalf  of  his  Motion   was   Mr.  Bell. 
Every  one  must  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the    talents   and    attainments  of  that 
gentleman,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
to  be  remembered  that  he  had  retired  from 
the    Bar  for  some  time,  and,   therefore, 
was  not  quite  so  competent  to  judge  of  its 
present  state.      His  learned  friend  had 
next  relied  on  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wootten  Bassett,  but 
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the  opinion  expressed  by  that  learned 
Gentleman  had  decidedly  been,  that  an- 
other Judge  was  necessary  ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  he  knew 
that  he  felt  as  he  (the  Solicitor-General) 
did ;  they  both  looked  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Judge  as  a  great  evil,  but 
in  this  case  unavoidable.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  SirS.  Rom  illy  and  of  the  present  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  on  the  bill  of  181.?;  and 
had  called  upon  the  house  to  act  upon 
those  opinions  now.  lie,  however,  begged 
the  House  to  recollect  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was,  in  1813,  a  Member 
of  that  House  ;  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  listened  to  those  opinions,  and  that 
those  opinions  not  only  failed  to  convince 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  that  he 
had  actually  voted  against  Sir  S.  Romilly 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to.  Nay,  further,  all  the 
predictions  contained  in  the  speeches  of 
Sir  S.  Romilly  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  respecting  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Vice-chancellor,  had  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous ;  but  his  lion,  and 
learned  friend  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  fact,  aud  he  now  re-echoed  those 
predictions,  applying  them  to  the  present 
Bill.  Might  not  the  result  be  the  same 
in  both  cases?  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  predictions  in 
1813,  because  he  thought  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice- 
chancellor;  and  seeing,  or  thinking  he 
saw,  a  necessity  for  the  appointment  of 
another  Judge  now,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  could  not  blame  him  if  he  follow- 
ed his  example,  and  placed  no  reliance 
upon  similar  predictions  on  the  present 
occasion,  though  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  adopted  and  made  them  his 
own.  Having  said  thus  much  with  respect 
to  the  arguments  that  had  been  adduced 
by  his  learned  friend,  he  would  now  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  was  really  the  state  of  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
For  about  two  centuries  this  Court  had 
been  continually  the  object  of  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  bills 
had  frequently  been  introduced  into  that 
House  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  delays  that  had  always  existed  in  the 
Court.  How  was  it  that  members  in 
these  days  recommended  the  same  course 
that    had    been  recommended    formcly  ? 


Was  it  that  the  lawyers,  in  those  days, 
resisted   any  alteration ;  or  was   it  that 
those  in  power  would  not  acknowledge 
the  faults  that  existed  ?  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  it  was  indisputable  that  the 
Court  was  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as 
now.     That  was  a  lesson  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  on  the  House ;  and  if  Govern- 
ment could  make  out  a  case  to  show  that 
assistance  was  necessary,  he  thought  that 
what  he  had  stated  should  influence  the 
House,  not  to  reject  the  proposal.     Lord 
Chancellors  had  always  made  a  rule  to 
boast  of  what  they  would  do  in  the  way  of 
improvement ;    but  he  did   not  find  that 
much   had    in   that  way  been  effected. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  inaugural  oration  which 
had  been  alluded  to,  had  set  them  the 
example ;  but  though  he  made  promises 
which,  if  they  had  been  kept  up,  would 
have    cleared  away   all  arrears,    he  did 
not    perform    anything.     In   1620,    the 
state  of  this  Court  was  in  such  a  position, 
that  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  business  of  the  present 
day  ;  for  perhaps  the  House  would  hardly 
credit  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  stated, 
that  in  one  year  there  were  35,000  bills 
(iletl ;  and  though  Sir  F.  Fane  had  stated 
that  there  were   only   16,000  subpoenas, 
this   might    very   well    be,    for  at    that 
time  it  was  the  practice  to  issue  subpoenas 
without  bills  being  hied,  which  must  have 
rendered  the  Court  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
At  present  there  were  never  more  than 
2,500  bills  filed  in  a  year,  and  no  sub- 
poenas were  issued  unless  bills  were  filed. 
In  former  times  the  unlimited  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  the  root  of 
the  evil.     lie  had  met  with  some  curious 
casts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6th,  which 
would  illustrate  this.     There  was  one  bill 
tiled   by   an  attorney,    praying  that  the 
defendant   might   be   restrained  by  oath 
from    pursuing   the  plaintiff  with    witch- 
craft.    There  was  another  in  which  it  was 
prayed,  that  the  defendant  should  be  re* 
strained  from  outraging  the  plaintiff  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  following  the 
doctrines  of  WickluTe;  and  a  third,  which 
had   allusion  to  violence  practised  on   a 
maid  servant,  and  which  he  need  not  more 
fully  particularize.     When  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  became  more  limited,  the  com- 
plaints did  not,  however,  cease,  and  it  was 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
I()'20,    si    hill    was    introduced    into    the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  appointment 
of  two  assistant  Judges  for  the  Court  of 
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Chancery.     During  the  Commonwealth, 
it  was  actually  provided  that  six  judges 
should  assist  that  Court  in  the  hearing 
of  appeals ;  and  one  of  the  ordinances  of 
Cromwell  was  to  the  effect  that  no  man's 
case  should  wait  an  instant  for  hearing, 
when  it  was  ready ;  but  the  present  system 
of  the  Court  was,  to  hurry  a  man  on  to 
the  hearing,  and  when  he  was  ready  for 
that,  he  found  that  the  Court  was  so 
choaked  up  with  other  business,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  his  opportunity. 
The  regulations  of  this  Court,  however, 
as  to  business,  had  certainly  received  some 
improvement;  for  Whitelock  stated,  that 
on  those  points,  even  down  to  his  time, 
there  was  no  fixed  law.     Again,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Nottingham,  the  founder 
of  modern  Equity,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but  it  was 
lost.     Lord  Somers,  subsequently  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  the  same  object  by 
similar  means,  but  he  too  failed.     For 
nearly  two  centuries  there  had  been   a 
constant  endeavour  to  legislate  for  this 
Court,  and  always  without  effect ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  in  looking  at  the  evil,  no 
sufficient  consideration  was  given  to  the 
natural  remedy — that  of  giving  the  neces- 
sary assistance  to  despatch  the  business. 
By  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  however, 
great  relief  would  be  afforded,  for  time 
would  be  given  to  the  judges,  which  at  pre- 
sent they  had  not,  to  settle  the  terms  of 
their  decrees.  It  had  often  happened  to  him 
to  hear  a  Judge  of  that  Court  pronounce 
his  decree  in  a  cause,  but  before  he  could 
settle  the  terms  in  which  it  was  to  be 
given,  another  cause  was  called  on,  and 
the  terms  of  the  decree  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged at  some  future  time.     It  had  often 
happened  to  himself,  when  engaged  in  a 
cause,  that  he  had  not  time  to  endorse 
the  terms  of  the  decree  on  his  brief  before 
he  was  called  on  in  the  cause ;  and  the 
result  of  this  was,  that  Solicitors  and 
Agents  were  afterwards  obliged  to  attend 
before  the  officer  of  the  Court  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  exact  terms  of  the  judg- 
ment, which,  besides  creating  vexatious 
delay,  led  the  suitors    to    wanton   and 
extravagant  expense.     A  remedy  for  this 
would  be  afforded  in  the  additional  assist- 
ance to  be  given  by  this  Bill.    An  endea- 
vour to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  in 
this  respect  was  a  favourite  plan  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  every  lawyer  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
Court  must  be  aware  of  the  great  import- 
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ance  of  giving  full  time  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  to  draw  up  their  decrees  correctly. 
The  great  importance  of  having  sufficient 
aid  to  get  through  the  business  of  the 
Court  would  be  at  once  admitted,  when  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  at  the  present 
moment  not   less  than  40,000,000/.  of 
money    in  the  Court — the   property  of 
suitors.     He  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, as  saying  that  the  whole  of  this  was 
in  litigation.     A  considerable  portion  of 
it  was  paid  into  the  Court  by  parties  who 
thought  it  was  in  very  safe  keeping  when 
there ;  and  many  did  it  as  the  most  secure 
way  of  keeping  it  for  their  children  and 
others  committed  to  their  care.     He  would 
mention  one    amongst  many  cases  that 
could  be  cited.     A  learned  friend  of  his,  to 
whose  children  a  property  had  been  left, 
thought  that  he  could  secure  it  for  them 
in  no  better  way  than  by  placing  it  in 
Chancery,  and  for  this  purpose  he  filed  a 
bill,  and  paid  the  money  into  Court,  to  be 
paid  out  to  them  when  they  became  of 
age.    In  this  way  many  bills  were  filed 
which  were  not  intended  for  a  hearing. 
The  number  of  bills  filed  in  former  times 
were  said  to  be  35,000  in  a  year,  but  now 
they  did  not  exceed  2,400,  which  certainly 
was  quite  enough.    It  was  true  that  many 
of  the  causes  entered  did  not    get  as 
rapidly  through  as  causes  entered  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  but  the  delay  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  causes  themselves,  and 
the  evidence  by  which  they  were  to  be 
supported.    In  causes  where  this  was  not 
the  case,  the  proceedings  were  as  rapid  as 
in  the  other  Courts.    At  times  four  or 
five-and-twenty  were  disposed  of  in  a  day; 
but  some  causes  occupied  the  Court  for 
many  days  together.    There  were  two  of 
this  description  some  time  ago,— one  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  another  be- 
fore the  Vice-chancellor.     One  of  these 
lasted  seven  days,  and  the  other  still  longer; 
yet  he  could  state  that  not  one  hour  of  that 
time  was  wasted — but  the  nature  of  the 
evidence — the  variety  of  deeds  and  settle- 
ments— the  long  detail  of  family  arrange- 
ments and  agreements,  which  were  to  be 
examined  and  sifted  in  detail,  rendered 
such  a  length  of  time  in  hearing  the  cause 
unavoidable.      These    matters  were  the 
work  of  years  before  they  came  into  Court, 
and  the  Court  had  to  unravel  them  all 
before   it   could    pronounce   a  decision. 
One  case  lately  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— that   of    Fuller   against    Willis, 
which  was  a  case  of  mismanagement  dur- 
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ing  a  minority — was  of  this  description, 
and  lasted  many  days:  but  the  tedious- 
ness  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Court.  No  man 
could  by  any  possibility  abridge  it;  and 
when  this  was  so,  could  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  an  arrear  should  accrue  ? 
When  it  was  seen  how  some  of  those  cases 
branched  out,  the  conviction  must  follow, 
that  there  was  not  force  enough  in  the 
Court  to  get  through  the  business  before 
it.  When  the  vast  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  late  years, — to  come 
down  from  the  more  remote  periods  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking, — was  consi- 
dered, the  surprise  should  be,  not  that  so 
much  was  left  in  arrear,  but  that,  with  the 
force  there  was  in  those  Courts,  so  much 
should  have  been  disposed  of.  Every 
Government,  for  a  long  time  past,  hail 
been  disposed  to  apply  some  remedy,  but 
none  of  them  had  applied  that  which  was 
most  required — that  of  giving  additional 
assistance  in  the  Court.  Let  the  House  con- 
sider what  the  increase  of  business  had 
been.  A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
union  took  place  with  Scotland,  which 
was,  before,  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that,  at  a  more 
recent  period,  was  followed  by  the  union 
with  Ireland.  Bv  these  two  circumstances, 
the  number  of  appeals  to  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  greatly  increased.  To 
this,  must  be  added  the  great  increase 
of  business  and  wealth  in  the  country, 
with  the  various  modes  of  settling  estates 
and  disposing  of  property,  giving  rise 
to  a  variety  of  liiigation,  and  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  great  delays  and 
arrear  of  business  of  which  the  public 
complained.  Appeals  were  now  multiplied 
from  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  increase 
of  those  in  England.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  appeals,  had  necessarily 
diminished  the  time  he  could  bestow  upon 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
yet  there  was  no  Court  where  delays  In 
the  progress  of  a  suit  were  more  injurious 
to  the  parties.  In  the  course  of  a  cause 
reference  was  made  to  the  Master  upon 
some  points.  The  cause  of  course  was 
stopped  till  the  Master  made  his  report; 
but  then,  when  the  report  was  ready,  the 
paper  was  so  crowded  with  other  business, 
that  twelve  mouths  often  elapsed  before 
the  further  hearing  of  the  case  could  be 
obtained.    This  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 


reason  for  additional  force  in  the  Court. 
On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
appeals,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  occupied 
for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  attending  to 
them  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  this 
must  necessarily  delay  the  Chancery  busi- 
ness, for  no  man  could  be  in  two  places  at 
once ;  and  he  had  not  heard  any  one  say 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  not  to  pre- 
side in  appeals  as  well  as  in  Chancery.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  then  referred  to 
the  business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
show  that  the  progress  there  had  been 
slow  at  all  times.  In  1751,  there  were 
eight  appeals  lodged  and  only  two  deter- 
mined ;  in  1753,  the  number  of  appeals 
was  twelve,  and  nine  determined :  In 
Lord  Thurlow's  time,  in  1778,  there  were 
thirty-five  appeals,  and  twenty  determin- 
ed ;  in  1779,  there  were  fifty  appeals* 
and  seventeen  determined.  There  was  no 
greater  evil  than  thus  to  have  the  Court 
of  Appeal  blocked  up,  as  it  made  parties 
who  were  in  the  wrong,  appeal  for  the 
very  purpose  of  delay.  One  great  advant- 
age of  the  previous  arrangements  he 
meant  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-chan- 
cellor was,  that  appeals  were  now  heard 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  formerly. 
The  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  hearing 
as  appeal  cases,  those  that  had  been  tried 
last  Session,  or  even  during  the  present 
Session.  This  was  a  satisfaction  to 
those  who  had  a  good  cause.  Formerly 
they  were  discouraged  by  the  probable 
delay  of  twenty  years  from  appealing ;  but 
now,  when  they  stood  a  chance  of  having 
an  appeal  decided  in  a  few  months,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal.  It  had  been 
his  own  lot  formerly,  in  business,  very 
frequently  to  advise  parties  not  to  appeal, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  getting  a  hearing  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  following  he  stated  as  the 
general  view  of  the  matter: — 

Year*.  Appeals.        Causes. 

Determined. 
1770  to  1775  ....  272  ....  114 

1777  to  1780 344 228 

1780  to  1790  ....  223 123 

1791  to  1800 200 162 

1800  to  1810 492 130 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  went  on 
to  show,  that  there  had  been  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Equity  a  great  increase  of 
business.  The  number  of  bills  filed,  he 
observed,  in  Lord  Hardwickc's  time  was 
said  to  be  as  great  as  at  present ;— that 
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might  be,  bat  the  business  was  not  the 
same  as  now; — and  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
to  give  less  attention  to  appeals  in  the 
House  of  Lords  than  was  required  from 
the  Chancellor  at  present  In  1745,  the 
number  of  bills  filed,  was  2,064 ;  in  1 829; 
it  was  2,178 ;  but  the  business  in  Court 
connected  with  them  was  much  more 
heavy.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
contrasted  tbe  number  of  causes,  excep- 
tions, rehearings,  pleas,  and  motions,  heard 
in  ten  years,  from  1745  to  1755,  with  the 
number  heard  in  a  similar  period  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Eldon,  beginning  with  1806, 
and  showed  that  in  all  there  had  been  a 
vast  increase.  In  the  motions  alone  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  latter  period, 
as  compared  with  the  former,  of  from 
37,880  to  57,063 ;  and  many  of  these 
motions  were  equal  to  causes ;  for  parties 
anxious  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  frequently  put 
the  important  points  of  their  cases  into 
the  shape  of  motions,  by  which  the  deci- 
sion in  the  cause  was  in  a  great  degree 
anticipated.  He  did  not  say  that  this 
was  the  best  course  that  could  have  been 
pursued,  but  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
saw  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  yielded 
to  it.  He  next  proceeded  to  detail  a  similar 
increase  of  business  in  the  Rolls'  Court. 
Adverting  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Vice-chancellor,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  observed,  that  it  was  not  at  first 
intended  for  assistance  in  the  despatch  of 
Chancery  business,  but  to  enable  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
business  of  appeals.  Any  one  who  had 
paid  any  attention  to  the  pamphlets  and 
speeches. of  that  day,  would  see  that  the 
predictions  as  to  that  office  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  All  the  great  men — such  as  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Redesdale,  and 
Mr.  Canning — who  had  spoken  or  written 
on  the  subject  of  creating  that  new  Judge, 
had  reasoned  erroneously.  Not  one  of 
them  had  at  all  foreseen  what  had  actually 
happened.  They  were  all  wrong,  which 
was,  in  his  view,  a  good  reason  not  to 
place  much  faith  in  those  who  opposed 
the  present  Bill,  on  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  were  then  urged.  It  was  said 
that  the  Vice-chancellor  would  be  the 
chief  Judge  in  Chancery,  and  thet  the 
office  of  Chancellor  would  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  political  office.  One  great  vice  in 
that  bill  was,  to  make  the  Vice-chancellor 
dependent  on  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There 
was  a  difference  between  being  inferior  in 


degree  and  dependent.  This  would  be 
avoided  in  the  Bill  on  the  Table,  and  the 
new  Judge,  as  well  as  the  Vice-chancellor, 
would  be  completely  independent  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Since  the  appointment 
of  the  Vice-chancellor,  some  delay  had 
been  occasioned  by  his  illness;  but  the 
illness  of  a  Judge  must  be  calculated  upon, 
and  provision  should  be  made  to  have  such 
a  force  in  court  as  would  prevent  any  in- 
jury to  the  public  business  by  it,  which 
was  one  great  object  of  the  bill  on  the 
Table.  The  number  of  bankrupt  petitions 
which  had  been  heard  by  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  end  of  1829  amounted  to  5,404,  be- 
sides 60  appeals;  so  that  there  was  mani- 
festly a  considerable  gain  to  the  public. 
From  the  year  1813  to  1821,  the  Vice- 
chancellor  had  heard  2,428  causes,  1,865 
exceptions  and  further  directions,  and  510 
pleas  and  demurrers;  and  in  1829  alone, 
he  heard  not  less  than  120  motions.  Draw- 
ing the  natural  inference  from  these  and 
other  facts,  with  which  it  was  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  House,  he  submitted  that  it 
was  made  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  been  altogether 
overwhelmed  by  the  perpetual  accumula- 
tion of  business,  had  not  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor been  appointed  to  assist  him.  By 
way  of  a  set-oft  against  that  business,  there 
had  been  in  eight  years,  from  the  year 
1813  to  1821,  227  re-hearings  of  appeals, 
making  an  average  of  28  yearly,  including 
re-hearings  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  observations  had 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  measure 
now  proposed  which  did  not  equally  apply 
to  that  of  1813,  and  that  no  objections 
were  suggested  on  the  present  occasion 
which  might  not  be  considered  mere  repe- 
titions of  those  that  had  been  then  urged 
against  the  appointment  of  the  Vice- 
chancellor.  He  therefore  trusted,  that  the 
House,  if  it  should  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  change  in  question,  would 
not  be  led  away  by  the  arguments  which 
had  been  already  abundantly  refuted  by 
the  very  consequences  of  tbe  measure 
against  which  they  were  first  directed  in 
1813.  If  the  House  would  place  any 
reliance  on  him,  he  could  assure  it  that 
another  Judge  was  as  necessary  now  as  it 
was  when  the  Vice-chancellor  was  created. 
He  knew  that  all  these  details  were  very 
dry,  but  there  were  no  other  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  results,  and  be  found  his 
12 
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apology  for  trespassing  so  long  on  the 
House  in  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
could  perform  no  more  important  duty 
than  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  That  was  the  first  and  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Legislature.  When  the  Courts 
were  bad,  the  people  were  made  discontent- 
ed, and  he  did  not  know  a  more  ready  me- 
thod to  make  the  people  discontented  than 
for  the  Government  not  to  provide  them 
with  good  tribunals,  where  justice  should 
be  speedily  and  readily  administered.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  then  entered 
into  further  details,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor  had  heard  and  de- 
cided a  preat  number  of  appeals  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  House,  in  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  measure  now  before 
it,  should  recollect  that  this  was  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  declared  that  the  arrears  of  the  Court 
were  greatly  diminished.  Now,  what  was 
the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  In  the  year 
when  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  came 
into  office,  the  number  of  original  causes 
set  down  for  hearing,  in  different  stages, 
were  776,  and  of  appeals  there  were  113. 
In  the  year  1828,  there  were  784,  and  69 
appeals.  In  the  year  1829,  they  had  in- 
creased to  818,  and  there  were  95  appeals ; 
and  in  the  year  1830,  at  Hilary  term,  they 
were  933,  with  84  appeals,  382  pleas,  ana* 
462  causes  in  different  stages.  So  that 
the  business  of  the  Court  had  not  dimin- 
ished, but  increased  ;  and  this  was  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Vice-chancellor  was  appointed, 
the  arrears  before  the  Court  were  only  218. 
He  was  convinced,  indeed,  that  the  more 
the  facilities  for  the  despatch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  were  increased,  the 
greater  would  be  the  amount  of  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  was  sure,  that  if  the  new 
Judge  were  appointed,  the  number  of 
causes  annually  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  court  of  Equity  would  receive 
a  very  considerable  addition .  He  thought  it, 
indeed,  a  proposition  wholly  void  of  truth, 
that  because  the  business  of  the  Court 
might  be  momentarily  decreased,  there- 
fore no  new  Judge  should  be  appointed. 
There  were  many  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  not  a  single  j 
cause  remained  for  hearing;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  such  a  despatch  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  was  calculated  either 


to  satisfy  the  suitor,  or  raise  the  character 
of  the  Equity  jurisdiction.  He  knew, 
and  had  frequently  deplored  it,  that  the 
observations  which  were  every  day  made 
by  the  Members  of  that  House  with 
respect  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  had  very  much  lessened  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  character  of  its 
Judges,  and  abated  the  reverence  with 
which  their  decisions  should  be  regarded. 
He  had  observed  this  frequently,  and  it 
was  with  him  a  cogent  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  like  the  present, 
which  would  remove  some  of  the  causes  of 
complaint,  and  allow  the  Judges  to  assume 
their  just  and  proper  station  in  the  opinions 
of  the  public.  He  knew  that  the  greatest 
exertions  had  been  made  by  all  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  to  get  rid  of  the  arrears  of 
business.  In  bankruptcy,  in  particular, 
the  Vice-chancellor  had  laboured  unceas- 
ingly, until  not  one  petition,  he  believed, 
now  remained  undisposed  of.  That  most 
learned  Judge  deserved  infinite  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
task  imposed  on  him.  But  how  had  he 
done  it?  Why,  by  devoting  that  time 
which,  as  holidays,  were  wisely  set  apart 
for  obtaining  information,  and  recruiting 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers — by  devoting 
every  hour  that  could  be  thus  snatched 
from  the  time  allotted  for  health  or  recrea- 
tion to  the  despatch  of  the  business  in 
bankruptcy.  He  was  convinced  that  great 
mischief,  however,  had  been  produced  in 
other  branches  of  Equity,  by  pushing  and 
goading  on  the  business  of  the  Courts, 
and  he  believed  no  greater  blessing  could 
be  conferred  on  the  suitors  in  Equity  than 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  Judge. 
Now,  turning  to  the  subject  of  the  Welsh 
Jurisdiction,  he  might  say  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Equity  would  be  in- 
creased by  about  fifty  causes  by  the  new 
arrangements.  It  was  said  at  first,  indeed 
intended,  that  the  Welsh  business  in 
Equity  should  be  transacted  in  the  Exche- 
quer ;  but  a  noble  Lord  (Clive,  we  believe) 
having  presented  a  petition,  claiming  for 
the  Welsh  the  power  of  prosecuting  their 
causes  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  deny  the  privilege  which  they 
desired,  although  so  many  others  were 
anxious  to  avoid  its  exercise.  It  was  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  allow  the  Welsh 
causes  to  be  determined  in  Chancery,  and 
this  would  make  an  accession  of  fifty  to 
the  general  causes  of  the  year.  He  might 
say  here  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
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proper  administration  of  justice  that  causes 
were  determined  rightly  and  speedily,  they 
must  also  be  determined  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  contending  parties  ;  and  it  should 
always  be  recollected,  as  Bacon  had  wisely 
laid  it  down,  that  nothing  was  more  mis- 
chievous than  for  a  Judge  to  draw  on  his 
head  for  instruction  rather  than  to  follow 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law.  In  the  King's 
Bench,  where  the  hou.  member  for  Knares- 
borough  generally  practised,  these  rules 
were  well  understood,  and  invariably  fol- 
lowed; and  he  repeated,  he  knew  no 
greater  evil  than  the  existence  of  any  state 
of  things  which  should  compel  the  Judges 
in  Equity  to  follow  a  different  course. 
When,  however,  the  Bill  was  brought 
into  force,  if,  as  he  fondly  anticipated  it 
would  be,  it  was  intended  to  divide  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  to  make  that 
Court,  with  all  its  present  officers  and 
machinery,  a  grave  Court  of  Common 
Law — when  this  was  effected,  and  a  new 
Judge  appointed  in  Equity,  he  hoped  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  in  either  of  the 
branches  of  law  would  be  prevented  for 
ever,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners,  of  which  this  Bill  was 
'  one  of  the  results,  be  rendered  really  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  Altogether  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sat  200  days  in  a  year — 50  of 
these  were  given  to  appeals — 50  to  the 
House  of  Lords — 35  to  lunacy  and  other 
matters  of  that  description,  and  65  to  gene- 
ral business.  Now  the  new  Judge,  if  ap- 
pointed, would  also  sit  200  days ;  but  allow- 
ing deductions  for  peculiar  duties,  he  would 
have  175  days  for  the  despatch  of  general 
business.  It  was  intended  to  propose 
that  the  new  Judge,  as  well  as  the 
Vice-chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  should  be  an  independent  Judge ; 
but  he  begged  distinctly  to  express  his  ob- 
jection to  make  the  Lord  Chancellor  a 
Judge  solely  in  appeal.  He  considered 
it,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  benefit  to  the 
suitor  that  the  Judge  in  Appeal  should 
also  be  engaged  in  general  business,  and 
after  giving  the  subject  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  he  was  disposed  to  propose, 
not  only  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
continue  a  Judge  in  appeal  as  well  as 
in  general  business,  but  that  he  should 
also  take  with  him  in  appeal  two  of  the 
three  Judges :  the  one  excluded  being  the 
Judge  who  originally  heard  the  cause.  By 
thus  constituting  a  kind  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  for  appeal,  he  hoped  to  put  an 
.  cad  to  many  vexatious  and  frivolous  ap- 


peals brought  under  the  present  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  much  to  diminish 
the  number  of  appeals  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  for  he  would  allow  the  suitor  to  ap- 
peal either  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Judges  sitting  in  this  kind  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  or  to  that  House,  but  not  in  any 
case  to  both.  This  was  his  plan,  and  he 
thought  it  well  worth  consideration.  After 
adverting  to  the  state  of  appeals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  proving  that  they 
had  been  reduced,  including  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, and  Scotch  appeals,  from  95  to  81, 
since  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wynford  to 
preside  there  in  the  absence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  answer  the  objections  taken 
by  the  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  C.  Wether- 
ell)  to  the  new  bill  respecting  the  offices 
of  Registrar  and  Masters  in  Chancery. 
The  learned  Gentleman  had  called  those 
bills  unnecessary ;  but  he  begged  to  tell 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that 
unless  they  cleared  away  the  impediments 
which  these  bills  were  intended  to  remove, 
by  altering  the  condition  of  the  officers  of 
the  Court,  there  would  be  no  use  in  ap- 
pointing a  new  Judge.  Unless  the  minor 
parts  of  the  Court  were  better  adapted 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  all  alteration 
of  the  higher  would  be  labour  thrown 
away.  And  here  he  begged  to  say,  that 
he  was  authorised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  declare,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  increase 
his  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  Re- 
gistrars. His  Lordship  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  abandon  all  his  claims  on  that 
point,  and  leave  the  two  new  Registrars, 
whose  services  were  considered  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  despatch  of  the  business 
of  the  Court,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  their  respective  Courts.  This 
addition  to  the  number  of  Registrars,  it 
should  be  recollected,  was  also  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Law  Commis- 
sioners. It  had  been  recommended  that 
Barristers  should  be  substituted  for  Re- 
gistrars. But  if  the  House,  as  he  hoped, 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  a  committee, 
he  would  there  show  why,  in  his  opinion, 
that  proposition  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
With  respect  to  Masters,  it  was  intended 
to  get  rid  of  copy-money,  and  to  substitute 
fees  ;  with  a  view  to  the  rapid  discharge 
of  business.  As  an  individual,  he  thanked 
the  House  for  the  attention  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  him,  but  the  subject 
was  one  which,  he  owned,  demanded  their 
most  serious  attention.    Nothing  could 
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be  more  important  than  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  the  dispensing  of  justice.  It 
was  his  firm  belief  that  the  Bills  on  the 
Table  would  greatly  facilitate  that  object, 
as  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
and  a  greater  boon  could  not  be  conferred 
on  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  Ferguson  said,  that  as  it  was 
impossible  at  that  hour  to  continue  the 
debate  beneficially,  he  would  move  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Question 
be  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

After  a  short  conversation  the  Amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Hydrophobia.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
having  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 

Ere  vent  the  spreading  of  Canine  Madness, 
rought  in  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Tuesday. 
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Minima.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Holland,  from 
Wlnakill  (Somerset),  ami  from  Dorking,  against  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  for  Forgery.  From  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  the  Duke  of  Gujucestir. 
From  Dennington  (Devonshire),  against  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter, by  Lord  Kino.  From  the 
Parish  of  Newtown-Smith,  County  of  Galway,  in  favour 
of  the  Galway  Town  Regulation  Bill,  by  the  Earl  of 
Limerick  :— From  the  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  of  Galway, 
against  that  Bill,  by  the  Duke  of  Wsllixotow.  From 
the  City  of  Chester,  against  the  Monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  from  certain  Miners  in  Flintshire, 
praying  for  an  increased  Duty  on  Lead,  by  Earl  Groste- 
kor.  From  certain  Retail  Brewers  of  the  County  of 
Surrey,  against  the  Monopoly  of  the  Great  Brewers,  by 
Lord  Godkrich.  From  the  Inhabitant*  of  the  Town  of 
Rosa,  against  the  Scotch  Inventory  Duty ;  and  from  the 
Weslcyan  Methodists  of  Birstall,  and  from  three  other 
places,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Earl  Gower.  From 
the  Town  of  Galway,  in  favour  of  the  Galway  Town 
Regulation  Bill,  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricardc. 

Tithe  Composition  Bill.]  Lord 
Durham  observed,  that  a  bill — the  Tithe 
Composition  Bill — had  been  introduced 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  opposite,  and 
read  a  first  time,  but  no  step  had  been 
since  taken  with  respect  to  it.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
meant  to  proceed  further  with  it  in  the 
present  Session?  He  gave  notice,  that  if 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  meant  to  press  the 
measure  forward,  he  would  move  that  the 
subject  be  referred  to  a  committee,  be- 
cause it  was  one  which  most  deeply  affect- 
ed the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  country. 
He  thought  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  have 


emanated  from  those  who  were  to  deeply 

interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  carry  the  measure 
through  in  the  present  Session.  He  wished 
it  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  to  go 
through  a  committee,  where  it  might  be 
amended.  The  Bill,  so  amended,  should  be 
sent  through  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  generally  considered.  As  to  what 
the  noble  Lord  had  said  with  respect  to 
those  with  whom  the  Bill  originated,  he 
had  only  to  observe,  that  no  feeling  was 
entertained  on  the  subject  except  that  of 
acting  equitably  and  fairly  to  all  parties. 
He  believed  that  the  measure  would  be 
found  very  beneficial  both  to  the  land* 
owners  and  the  clergy. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  the  preamble 
of  the  Irish  bill  was  absolutely  contra- 
dictory to  the  preamble  of  the  English 
bill.  In  the  former  it  was  recited,  that 
the  state  of  the  agriculture  and  population 
of  Ireland  was  such  as  rendered  the  mea- 
sure necessary ;  but  it  was  averred  that  no 
such  state  of  things  existed  here.  Why, 
then,  was  this  Bill  proposed  ?  If  it  were 
felt  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
placed  in  such  a  state  of  security  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  and  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  such  steps  might  now  be  taken  by  the 
Establishment,  as  could  not  be  ventured  on 
before,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said. 
that  the  preamble  to  the  Irish  Act  was  not 
drawn  up  by  him,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  accountable  for  it.  With  respect  to 
the  other  point  incut ioned  by  the  noble 
Lord,  he  could  assure  him,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subjects  he  had  adverted  to. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  thought  the 
Bill  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  tithe  be  collected  in  the 
accustomed  manner.  He  would  recom- 
mend the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
pro  forma,  that  it  should  then  be  printed, 
and  dispersed  over  the  -country.  In  his 
opinion  the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  in  preference 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ex- 
plained, as  he  had  previously  done,  hit 
intention  with  respect  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  Holland  objected  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  without  observation ; 
because,  by  pursuing  that  course!  their 
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Lordships  would  agree,  in  the  absence  of 
all  information,  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure, 

Greece.]  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry  said,  it  was  with  considerable  regret 
that  he  rose  to  address  their  Lordships 
again,  with  respect  to  the  papers  relative 
to  Greece,  which  had  been  laid  on  their 
Lordships' Table;  but  he  did  think,  that 
when  he  introduced  the  subject  on  a  former 
evening,  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  not  treated  him  very  courte- 
ously. In  pressing  for  further  information, 
he  only  wished  to  enable  their  Lordships 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  explanation  of  every 
part  of  the  contents  of  those  papers  which 
had  already  been  produced.  He  thought 
that  this  was  necessary,  for,  taken  altoge- 
ther, the  negotiation  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  diplomatic  transactions  ever 
known.  He  feared  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  from  the  noble  Earl  what  he 
was  then  going  to  move  for ;  because,  the 
other  night,  when  he  addressed  the  noble 
Earl  on  a  point  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  very  important  in  these  transactions, 
the  noble  Earl  stated  that  it  was  a  mere 
isolated  fact.  That  was  the  noble  Earl's 
diplomatic  view  of  the  subject.  He  called 
the  consent  of  Turkey  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece  an  isolated  fact. 
On  that  occasion  he  animadverted  on  the 
series  of  papers  respecting  Prince  Leo- 
pold ;  and  he  asked  whether  any  thing  on 
that  particular  subject  had  occurred  pre- 
viously to  the  first  letter  addressed  by  the 
noble  Earl  to  his  Royal  Highness,  on  the 
31st  of  January,  which  contained  such 
strong  and  uncourteous  expressions  as 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  defended. 
The  noble  Duke  was  not  present  at  the 
discussion  on  that  evening ;  but  as  he  had 
then  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  noble 
Duke  in  his  place,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 
In  Prince  Leopold's  answer  to  the  noble 
Duke,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  charge 
insinuated  against  him  by  the  noble  Earl, 
in  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  where 
it  was  hinted  that  his  Royal  Highness 
acted  under  the  influence  of  certain  politi- 
cal advisers  in  this  country,— a  course 
which,  the  noble  Earl  observed,  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  and  consistency  of 
hit  character, — a  passage  occurred,  to 
which  he  begged  leave  to  direct  their 
Lordships'  attention.  The  communication 
Prince  Leopold  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 


lington was  dated  the  9th  of  February, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  there  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms : — "  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  directing  your  Grace's 
attention  to  the  uneasy  position  I  am  in. 
To  avoid  jealousies,  and  their  attending 
perplexities,  I  have  abstained  till  now  from 
consulting  any  body.  I  am,  however, 
fully  sensible  of  my  own  inadequacy  to 
grapple  with  an  object  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
people,  as  well  as  to  myself;  but  I  shall 
not  ask  advice  of  any  person  before  I  have 
received  your  Grace's  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  before  I  have  named  to  your  Grace  the 
individual  by  whose  judgment  I  should 
like  to  be  assisted."  Now  he  would  ask 
the  noble  Duke,  whether  he  believed  the 
assertion  which  Prince  Leopold  thus  made 
to  him?  Because  if  he  believed  that 
assertion,  what  then  became  of  the  obser- 
vation in  the  noble  Earl's  letter  of  the  31st 
of  January,  where  it  was  insinuated  in  the 
strongest  language,  that  Prince  Leopold 
had  consulted  with  particular  advisers. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Duke  would  inform 
him  whether  he  really  believed  this  state- 
ment of  Prince  Leopold  or  not  Laying 
aside  that  series  of  papers,  he  would 
advert  to  the  annex  A  to  the  Protocol  of 
the  12th  of  July,  1827.  In  that  protocol 
an  allusion  was  made  to  two  great  Powers, 
—-namely,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Their 
Lordships  must  know,  that  formerly 
treaties  of  such  general  interest  were  ne- 
gociated  by  the  five  great  Powers  of 
Europe  ;  but  here  a  new  position  was 
taken  up  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  they 
found  that  in  these  important  transac- 
tions, two  of  these  Powers — Austria  and 
Prussia — were  scarcely  named.  Surely,  in 
a  grave  and  serious  proceeding  of  this 
sort,  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  those 
Powers  ought  to  be  known.  In  the  proto- 
col in  question  it  was  stated — "  L'Autriche 
n'a  pas  voulu  signer  le  traite ;  mais  elle  a 
declared  nonobstant,  que  les  trois  cours 
alliees  pouvaient  compter  sur  ses  efforts 
auprfe  du  Divan,  atin  de  le  decider  a  ac- 
cepter leurs  propositions.  La  Prusse  a 
montre  les  m£mes  dispositions.  Vous 
aurez  done  soin,  autant  qu*il  dependra  de 
vous,  de  faire  com  prendre  aux  Turcs,  que 
si  ces  deux  Cours  n'ont  pas  pris  part  au 
trait£,  el  les  ne  sont  cependant  pas  oppo- 
sees,  dans  le  fond,  au  syst&me  de  celles 
qui  l'ont  sign6.  Vous  poorriez  d'ailleurs 
le  prouver,  car  les  Plenipotentiaires  d'Au- 
triche  et  de  Prow  recevront  1'ordro  de 
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seconder  vos  demarches,  et  celles  de  vos 
collogues  de  France  et  dc  Russie ;  c'est 
du  moins  I  assurance  qui  nous  est  don  nee." 
Now,  he  thought  it  was  very  important  for 
their  Lordships  to  know,  what  the  assurance 
mentioned  in  this  passage  was,  because, 
neither  in  that  protocol,  nor  in  the  papers 
which  followed  it,  could  he  find  any  men- 
tion made  of  the  positive  opinion  of  Aus- 
tria or  of  Prussia.     He  therefore  begged 
the  noble  Earl  to  furnish  the  House  with 
copies  of  all  the  conferences  which  related 
to   the  assurance  given  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  of  their  intention  to  co-operate 
with  England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  the 
settlement  between  Greece  and  the  Porte, 
as  mentioned  in  the  protocol  of  the  12th 
July,  1827.     These  were  most  important 
papers  ;  and,  as  he  understood,  contained 
a  very  decided   opinion  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  with  respect  to  these  transactions. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  House  and 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  this  in- 
formation.    He  certainly  had  a  very  strong 
feeling    with   respect  to    Austria.     That 
power,  which  had  been  la  puissance  con- 
eervatrice  of  Europe,  whose  resources  had 
placed  her  in  a  situation,  from  time  to 
time,  that  enabled  her  to  effect  great  poli- 
tical objects,  had  been,  on  this  occasion, 
most  unaccountably   kept    in    the   back 
ground.     She  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  these  transactions  altogether. 
Perhaps  she  considered  the  course  adopted 
to  be  disgraceful,  and  had  therefore  given 
the   business  up.      If    the   papers  were 
granted,  there  would  bediscovered  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  a  species 
of  policy,   which   he  thought  would   be 
hardly  justifiable  in  any  country.     The 
vacillation  which  distinguished  these  trans- 
actions was  most  remarkable.   On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  tried  to  steer  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  views  taken  of 
the   Treaty  of  London  by  a  right   hon. 
Gentleman  now  no  more,  who  was  cer- 
tainly supported  in  these  views  by  a  large 
body  of  the  talent  and  ability  of  that 
House;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eu- 
deavour  was  made,  to  adhere,  at  the  same 
time,  as  closely  as  it  could  be  effected,  to 
the  views  taken  bv  another  statesman,  who 
preceded  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  thus 
seeming  to  imply,  that  the  opinions  and 
views  of  both  parties  were  correct.    There 
had  been,  in  fact,  in  his  mind,  an  attempt 
made  by  Ministers  to  connect,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  opinions  of  all  the  leading 
political  characters  in  that  House,  and  to 


paralyze,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discussion* 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  negoti- 
ations were  conducted.    The  noble  Earl 
would,  however,  find,  in  the  end,  that, 
between  all  those  parties,  he  must  fall  to 
the  ground.    We  had  descended  to  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, we  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
command  those  parties,  which  we  might 
have  formerly  done.     When  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed,  England  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  polar-star  by  which  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  ought  to  be  guided.    But 
where,  in  those  papers,  could  any  trace  of 
her  former  greatness  be  discovered  ?     He 
would  go  more  fully  into  this  subject  here- 
after.    He  was  sorry  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships so  much  at  length  on  it  at  present ; 
but  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  every  species  of  inform- 
ation relative  to  these  transactions.     The 
noble  Earl  at  first  came  down  to  that 
House  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  every  information  that  might  be  called 
for.      Now,  he  required  information    on 
three  particular  points:    and  the  noble 
Earl,    he  supposed,  would    say    "  No." 
With  respect  to  another  point,  he  meant 
the  letter  of  January  31,  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, the  noble  Earl  could  not  now  alter 
or  amend  the  expression  he  used.     It  was 
on  record.     He  had  a  right  to  know  ex- 
plicitly, as  a  positive  allusion  was  made  in 
the  protocol  of  the  12th  of  July,  to  certain 
assurances  given  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
— he  had,  he  contended,  a  right  to  know 
what  those  assurances  were,  or  else  a  good 
and  substantial  reason  for  not  explaining 
them.     If  the  noble  Earl  wished  his  case 
to  be  investigated,  let  him  not  be  a  niggard 
of  his  information, — let  him  not  give  the 
country  reason   to  think  that  there  was 
something  behind  which  he  was  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  House.     Let  him 
lay  extracts  of  those  papers  on  the  Table; 
let  him  show  that  Austria  went  with  us  in 
this  business,  and  approved  of  the  arrange- 
ment.    If  the  noble  Earl  could  prove  that, 
he  should  begin  to  feel  a  doubt  whether 
many  of  the  opinions  which  he  entertained 
on  the  whole  of  these  transactions  were 
so  well  founded  as  he  had  supposed.    He 
had  new,  he  thought,  sufficiently  explain- 
ed himself  to  show  that  he  was  justified 
in  calling  on  the  noble  Earl  for  the  addi- 
tional information  which  he  had  alluded 
to.     His  Lordship  then  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  *'  Copies  of  all  correspondence 
relative  to  the  assurance  given  by  Austria 
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and  Prussia  tc  «ji  it  rarrrmr  -iiv.  t&'.r.r 
the  propositi:!  :c  :.:•;  -Li.--:  loir.*,  uj 
mentioned  :a  i^=  ?r:c:»:r:i  :r  "-it*  I  irj.  :r 
July,  1527  ;  ii-i  L*:  G:cii»  :c  ue  :■  »•- 
respondeat?  le;-^a=n  :!•*  Coira  :c  ^r...: 
and  Vienna  a_«i  v-=  Al!.ai  O:  -its.  is  v. 
the  settknjent  ct  :ic  .o;-0£rjes  :"" 
Greece." 

The  Earl  of  .4>ri*fn  *,ui.  --5  v.-ui. 
in  the  first  place.  *i -•-_««  :i*  -::■!*  Mar- 
quis— and  he  d.i  so  »>.i-:-:  =.taz_.r  '-v= 
slightest  offence — to  ti*e  u.t  i":::-.-5    ::' 


niuiaur  lit:  i'T  u:iiUK9C£  om&ediaxelv. 
Ei:  T-aiieL  •  ■■  Li  :ii5runoi  iroiL  bis 
:-:nr*.     ~i;u  -oIot*-:      _n  l  sizseauem 

•■ic-atiri-irxn,  _i«i  :  .imriniCKiiziL  "»TarL 
-ic  A  isrr-i.:.  LiEi-.n  i2i::i: 


r      1  .    -  i- 


_-•_•:--     -L^i- 


rt._     ;-,a. 


, » :•▼ 


~*.r^-:_  :■•  1.14. 


"ir:T  :■:■•..■:  vLi"  ii:"_^:-i  T^:r-  11  ■■■.Ji"T"ai*» 
--T—  ■.:*:  A»pj,-i  i*i'i   r:"i.i  ".:  Hit  iiir 

Tr.e  Eir*  ::  A'jtr- z.*n. — Tw    11m.  <r 

ti*e  >-r.*u'.r.rji  £*«.  n:  Uk 
of  the  three  Allied  Powers.  ar;d  he  caiied  ,  ahied  i^.'ju^zvn  a.  Vie  unnueo.  o:  lB£ 
for  proof  of  those  assurances  havLnz  been  i  1-tL  of  J^K,  Ltl".  *»fT*  aciec  oz.trrUK 
made.  Now  in  answer  to  that  he  would  j  Prussia  l  o.:uki«?  ^l  iu*  .7u.  of 
say,  that  the  first  tiling  for  the  noble  Mar- 1  at  Cfjuvjtuwjfui  f  auc  in 
quis  to  do  was  to  look  at  the  execution  of ,  rr.iLisur  «i  syji  tit  nt  uarnnrwc  unw 
the  instruction  so  uiven  in  that  protocol  by  j  tiont  frc«L  Lit  *inirt.  7i 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allied  Power?,  ar*4  therefore.,  h  wu  osa:  a* 
he  would  there  find  all  the  information  he  j  could  do,  to  tup**7  ^^  *Kr™J™r  "^: 
could  possibly  desire.  The  ambassadors  :  Allies.  A  uak  jui"liwrf^ 
at  Constantinople,  on  receiving  that  in-  j  noble  Maro 
struction,    applied,    as  directed,    to  the    the  reaJ 

Cenaniiy. 

planec  V'* 


looking  a  little  more  car*:\I.y  a.:  :.-*  :  =;^:* 

already  produced,  befcr-  i-r  '-rr"..r-:  ::: 

others,  in  order  that  he  tl:z~z  *fri  -zz.ti-.~z 

the  very  documents  for  which  -*  l:  -  cV.lri 

had   not  been  laid   on  the   T^'-le.     T:_- 

noble  Lordobsened,  that  it  app»=ired  :::rr; 

the  protocol  of  the    12th  of  J'-!y.  IvJT. 

that  Austria  and  Prussia  hid  gite:*  a»->-r-  J  Oct.-^r, 

auces  of  their  support  to  the  proposition    bc^ed   .~i 


Austrian  and   Prussian  ministers  for  their 

assistance.      The    Prussian   minister  not 

only,  without  hesitation,  acquiesced  in  the  ;  he  tmirt1  ~l\    •_ 

demand,  but  advised  the  Porte,  in  an  is-  ■ it  ^""^ 

struction  drawn  up  in  the  strongest  po«tt-1 

ble  manner,  to  comply  with  the  propoutint 

of  the  Allied  Powers.     In  the  instrneSHK 

to  which  he  alluded   there  occurred  tfc- 

following  passage : — "  His 

Reis  KtFendi  is  aware  that 

a  signing  party  to  the  treaty 

London  on  the  6th  of  July. 

stance  should  afford  him 

the  impartiality  and 

the  advice,  which,  in 

express  orders  of  the 

make  it  my  duty  to 

momentous  occaao 

varied,  nor  will  «*■«►■  ~ 

towards  the  Dmm.  w*-^ 

nine  as  thorn?  r  m-*^ ' 

whiwut  "^ 

France, 

their 

Ouomv  *^   ^ 


s 

h 

ed 

uirs 

>r  his 

ill  the 

rtions  in 

produced. 

itrown  on  the 

t  the  12th  of 

1  the  papers  asked 

..  i-d,  in  order  to  elu- 

't'  it  could   be  done 

vtnience  to  the  publio 


***- 


rdeen  said,  that  it  was 
l  the  noble  Marquis  had 
pon  the  accuracy  of  the 
made  by  the  Ministers  of 
is  in  London  in  the  protocol 
>f  July.    If  there  had  been 
the  part  of  Prussia  or  Austria 
the    doubts  expressed  by  the 
rquis,  that  would  constitute  a 
e  ground  for  calling  for  inform- 
it  nothing  of  the  kind  existed, 
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action,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  be  was  ready 
and  willing  to  do  so  whenever  the  noble 
Marquis  should  think  proper  to  submit  a 
motion  for  that  purpose.  He  would  now 
take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning,  with 
respect  to  this  correspondence,  that  their 
Lordships  would  see  that  the  last  paper 
contained  in  it  was  a  memorial  from  the 
Greek  Senate  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold.  That  memorial  was  communi- 
cated to  him  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  after 
his  Royal  Highness's  renunciation  of  the 
Sovereignty ;  and  it  purported  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  an  enclosure,  with  other  papers, 
in  the  same  communication  from  the  Greek 
government  At  the  time  the  papers  were 
laid  upon  the  Table,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  present  the  memorial,  as  it  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Prince  Leopold. 
Since  that  time,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  week,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  sent  him  a  letter  of  Count  Capo 
d'Istrias,  of  which  the  memorial  formed 
one  of  the  enclosures,  together  with  other 
enclosures,  contained  in  the  letter.  These 
documents  were  of  material  importance, 
as  their  Lordships  would  imagine  when 
they  heard  that  one  of  them  was  neither 
more  nor  less  thau  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Senate  to  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  in 
which  they  unanimously  approved  of  the 
answer  given  to  the  residents  of  the  three 
Powers.  This  document  set  at  rest  any 
doubt  which  might  have  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  adhesion  of  the  Greek 
government.  He  proposed  to  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  these  papers,  together 
with  the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  ad- 
dressed to  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  to  which 
frequent  reference  was  made,  and  which 
his  Royal  Highness  had  also  been  pleased 
recently  to  give  to  him,  as  he  supposed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  do- 
cuments before  the  House.  He  would 
just  say  one  word  with  respect  to  a  subject 
to  which  the  noble  Marquis  had  alluded, 
•-  namely,  his  own  conduct  iu  the  prose- 
cution of  the  negotiations,  although  he 
really  thought  the  present  was  not  quite 
the  right  time  for  introducing  so  extensive 
a  question.  He  begged  to  state,  however, 
that  he  had  not  himself  taken  up  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  three  great  Powers, 
but  he  found  himself  placed  in  it  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which  he 
now  held.  If  the  noble  Marquis  supposed 
that  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
any  desire  had  been  shown  to  conciliate 


one  great  Power  or  another,  he  was  quite 
mistaken.  His  only  object  had  been, 
finding  engagements  made,  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  honestly,  consistently,  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country.  Those  were  the  principles  on 
which  the  whole  proceedings  had  been 
conducted.  The  noble  Marquis  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) must  entertain  feelings  of  respect 
towards  the  high  individual  who  had  been 
alluded  to.  So  far  the  noble  Marquis  was 
right,  but  he  must  protest  against  receiv- 
ing the  noble  Marquis  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  sentiments  of  that  individual. 

The  Duke  of  Wellitigton  rose  to  answer 
the  question  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
thought  proper  to  put  to  him.  One  of 
those  questions  referred  to  a  paragraph  in 
a  letter  from  his  Royal  Highness,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  some  secret  influence  haying 
had  an  effect  upon  the  Government  with 
respect  to  Candia.  The  noble  Marquis 
desired  to  know  what  that  influence  was. 
He  begged  to  refer  the  noble  Marquis  to 
Prince  Leopold.  He  himself  could  give 
no  answer  to  the  question.  The  noble 
marquis  had  further  asked  whether  he  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  believed  a  statement 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Prince  Leopold  ? 
He  was  certain  that  the  noble  Marquis 
would  upon  reflection  consider  that  this  was 
not  a  very  proper  question  to  put  to  hinof 
and  he  therefore  declined  to  answer  it. 

Lord  Durham  was  glad  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  announced  his  intention  of  add- 
ing to  the  papers  already  before  the  House 
some  information  which  their  Lordships 
would  do  well  to  deliberate  upon  before 
they  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece.  He  would  venture  to 
say,  that  these  fresh  documents  would 
corroborate  the  statement  made  by  Prince 
Leopold,  as  to  the  extreme  discontent 
which  existed  in  Greece  with  respect  to 
the  present  arrangement.  He  denied, 
however,  that  the  papers  contained  any 
fresh  fact  with  respect  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  known  that  the 
Senate  had  approved  of  the  answer  to  the 
residents,  but  always  coupled  it  with  the 
observations  which  Count  Capo  d'Istrias 
felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  his  Royal  High* 
ncss,  which  their  Lordships  were  aware 
stated  distinctly,  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  carry  the  arrangement 
into  effect  without  running  the  risk  of 
producing  a  rebellion.  The  noble  Earl 
certainly  had  not  misunderstood  the  in* 
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tentions  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  forward- 
ing the  papers  to  him.  His  Royal  High- 
ness had,  he  had  na  doubt,  done  so  with 
the  view  of  affording  Parliament  and  the 
country  erery  explanation  inliis  power  re- 
specting his  conduct.  The  more  the  con- 
duct of  his  Royal  Highness  should  be  ex- 
amined, the  more  the  country  would  be 
satisfied  that  the  language  he  had  adopted, 
and  the  resolution  he  had  come  to,  were 
conducive,  not  only  to  his  own  honour,  but 
also  to  the  real  and  essential  interests  of 
the  country.  He  would  not,  at  that  time, 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  political 
results  which  the  arrangements  might  have 
upon  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  He 
did  not  think  the  noble  Earl  had  any  right 
to  blame  the  noble  Marquis  for  asking  for 
further  information.  •  He  had  almost  in- 
vited him  to  do  so  by  stating  that  he 
would  give  any  information  which  might 
be  thought  desirable.  The  noble  Earl  had 
no  right  to  sneer  at  the  noble  Marquis,  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
understanding  what  he  read.  [Cries  of 
"  No."]  That  was  the  impression  left 
upon  his  mind  from  that  part  of  the  noble 
Earl's  speech  in  which  he  had  advised  the 
noble  Marquis  to  read  attentively  the  papers 
upon  the  Table  before  he  asked  for  others. 
He  was  sure  the  noble  Marquis  was  as 
capable  of  reading  and  understanding  the 
papers  as  the  noble  Earl.  Unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  production  of  the  papers 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service, 
he  thought  the  noble  Earl  was  bound  to 
produce  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
without  arrogating  much  to  himself,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  observe  a  little  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl,  but 
he  hoped  he  should  do  so  with  more 
courtesy  than  the  noble  Earl  showed  to 
others.  The  passages  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  read  were  merely  extracts  from 
communications  from  diplomatic  servants. 
Their  Lordships  knew  what  diplomacy  was. 
He  wanted  the  despatches  of  his  majesty's 
ambassadors  at  the  different  courts,  in 
order  to  see  whether  their  contents  corre- 
sponded with  the  flummery  contained  in 
the  papers  before  the  House.  The  com- 
munications from  the  foreign  Ministers 
were  mere  bombast.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  staid,  sober,  and  well-judged  opinions 
of  his  Majesty's  ambassadors.  The  papers 
before  the  House  contained  only  absurd 
phrases.  They  were  what  might  be  called 
the  apocalypse  of  the  proceedings.    He 


was  surprised  at  the  laconic  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
answered  his  questions.  The  noble  Duke 
had  told  him  to  ask  Prince  Leopold  about  the 
hidden  influence :  Prince  Leopold  was  not 
in  the  House,  and  therefore  he  had  asked 
the  noble  Duke,  because  he  supposed  he 
knew  what  was  meant  by  it.  He  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  other  point,  Prince  Leopold 
had  gone  officially  to  the  Duke,  as  one  of 
the  King's  Ministers,  and  put  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  stating  so  and  so  with  respect 
to  his  not  having  had  any  advisers.  The 
Question  which  he  had  put  upon  that  point 
did  not  deserve  to  be  replied  to  in  the 
sharp  manner  which  the  noble  Duke  had ' 
adopted.  He  was  aware  of  the  noble 
Duke's  efforts  to  uphold  and  direct  the 
noble  Earl.  He  believed  the  noble  Earl 
would  have  given  him  the  papers  he  asked 
for  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the 
noble  Duke. 

Viscount  Qoderkh  had  felt  it  his  duty 
hitherto  to  abstain  from  making  any  re* 
marks  on  this  question,  and  should  not 
in  substance  depart  from  that  rule  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  must,  however, 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  present  discus- 
sion. For  the  full  elucidation  of  some 
part  of  this  subject,  the  House  must  have 
papers  containing  the  diplomatic  trans- 
actions of  three  or  four  years — papers  so 
voluminous  that  he  feared  their  Lordships 
would  never  be  inclined  to  wade  through 
them.  If  any  blame  were  to  be  insinuated 
against  those  who  had  been  the  originators 
of  these  diplomatic  relations,  he,  for  his 
part,  should  be  most  ready  that  all  the 
papers  connected  with  the  transactions  in 
which  he  had  a  share  should  be  produced. 
A  doubt  had  appeared  to  be  thrown  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  protocol  of  the  12th  of 
July,  and  in  his  opinion  the  papers  asked 
for  ought  to  be  produced,  in  order  to  elu- 
cidate that  doubt,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  noble  Marquis  had 
thown  doubts  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
representations  made  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  three  powers  in  London  in  the  protocol 
of  the  12th  of  July.  If  there  had  been 
any  thing  on  the  part  of  Prussia  or  Austria 
to  justify  the  doubts  expressed  by  the 
tioble  Marquis,  that  would  constitute  a 
legitimate  ground  for  calling  for  inform- 
ation.   Sut  nothing  of  the  kind  existed* 
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The  noble  Marquis  said  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  assurances  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
tocol were  sincere.  He  had  furnished  the 
noble  Marquis  with  proof  of  that  fact,  be- 
cause the  instructions  closed  with  desiring 
the  Prussiau  and  Austrian  Ministers  at 
Constantinople  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
the  three  Allies,  and  they  did  so  co-operate. 
As  it  was,  he  could  not  see  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  the  Motion. 

Lord  Holland  was  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  protocol;  but 
some  doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
sincerity  of  those  assurances,  and  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Marquis's  object  to  be,  to 
obtain  from  the  correspondence  of  his 
Majesty's  ambassadors  at  Constantinople 
evidence  by  which  a  judgment  might  be 
formed  as  to  what  those  assurances  actu- 
ally were,  and  whether  they  had  been  acted 
up  to  or  not.  The  noble  Earl  had  stated  that 
the  Prussian  Minister  at  once  concurred 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Allies, 
and  acted  up  to  the  assurances  which  had 
been  given  ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  Aus- 
trian internuncio  required  a  certain  time 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  that  he  sent 
home  for  instructions.  He  would  put  a 
possible  case,  because  it  did  not  become  a 
Member  of  that  House  to  know  auy  thing 
of  these  transactions  except  from  the 
papers  upon  the  Table.  He  would,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  Austria  had  bee  nail 
through  anxious  to  thwart  the  proceedings 
after  refusing  to  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  had  given 
those  assurances  with  no  intention  of  acting 
up  to  them.  He  was  not  saying  anything 
very  uncivil  or  uncourteous  of  the  Austrian 
government,  for  every  arbitrary  and  abso- 
lute government  which  ever  existed,  would 
make  very  little  scruple  of  giving  official 
assurances  that  it  was  assisting  the  ob- 
jects of  any  treaty ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  the  communications  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassadors  contained  evidence  to 
show  that  those  assurances,  in  the  present 
instance,  were  sincere,  and  that  the  two 
powers  were  bond  fide  acting  in  support 
of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July.  He  under- 
stood that  to  be  the  question  which 
the  noble  Marquis  raised.  He  was  not 
saying  that  it  was  a  proper  question  to 
raise,  but  it  certainly  had  not  received  any 
answer. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  Baron  who  spoke  last,  ami  the  noble' 
Marquis  who  commenced  the  debate,  ap- 
peared to  have  entirely  different  objecU  in 


view.  The  noble  Marquis  said,  bis  object 
was,  to  show  that  Government  had  never 
had  any  ground  for  stating  that  Austria 
had  given  the  assurances  mentioned  in  the 
protocol;  and  he  desired  to  know  what 
was  the  opinion  of  Austria  and  Prussia  at 
this  moment.  The  noble  Baron,  however, 
put  a  hypothetical  case,  and  wished  to 
arrive  at  the  real  opinion  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  noble  Marquis  said,  that 
the  protocol  was  so  doubtfully  worded  as 
to  show  that  the  persons  who  drew  it  up 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  govern- 
ments were  not  sincere  in  their  assurance. 
If  that  were  the  case,  the  noble  Baron  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  If  the  noble  Baron  meant 
to  bring  a  charge  against  the  Austrian 
government  for  deceiving  Ministers,  or 
against  Ministers  for  being  deceived,  that 
might  be  a  ground  for  asking  for  the  papers. 
The  noble  Marquis  asked  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  on  the  ground  that  Mi- 
nisters intended  to  deceive  Parliament 
with  respect  to  the  assurances  given  by 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  had 
produced  papers  which  proved  that  the 
assurances  which  had  been  given  were 
acted  upon.  The  noble  Marquis  had 
completely  failed  in  establishing  a  ground 
for  the  production  of  the  papers,  because 
it  had  been  proved  by  the  papers  already 
on  the  Table,  that  the  conduct  both  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  statement  made  in  the 
protocol.  Then  the  noble  Baron  said, 
that  although  the  assurances  were  given, 
the  two  governments  might  not  have  been 
sincere;  but  their  conduct  proved  that 
they  were  sincere.  Taking  the  arguments 
of  both  the  noble  Lords,  he  was  bound  to 
declare  that  no  ground  whatever  had  been 
established  for  the  production  of  the 
papers. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  his 
(Lord  Holland's)  object  and  that  of  the 
noble  Marquis  were  perfectly  distinct. 
There  was,  however,  one  object  which  they 
had  in  common,  and  that  was  to  ascertain 
a  fact.  The  noble  Duke  showed  much 
talent  in  debate,  by  knocking  the  heads  of 
the  arguments  of  one  of  his  opponents 
against  those  of  another.  That  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  him  and 
the  noble  Marquis.  He  might  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  noble 
Duke,  and  knock  his  head  against  the 
heads  of  those  who  sat  near  him.    Tbg 
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noble  Duke  said  that  no  parliamentary 
ground  had  been  established  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers.  But  the  noble  Earl 
stated,  that  he  wanted  no  parliamentary 
ground,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
noble  Marquis  papers  to  his  heart's  content. 
It  would  seem  that  the  noble  Marquis's 
heart  was  not  easily  contented,  and  he 
had  an  appetite  for  more.  There  was  an 
end,  therefore,  of  the  parliamentary 
ground.  If,  however,  a  parliamentary 
ground  were  required,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  equivocal  expression  of  the  protocol, 
which  entitled  the  House  to  call  for  in- 
formation to  show  whether  the  assurances 
given  by  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been 
acted  on. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
would  state,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country,  that  Austria  did  not  approve 
of  these  transactions.  He  had  good  reason 
for  making  that  statement.  If  the  state- 
ment were  not  correct,  he  called  upon  the 
noble  Earl  to  contradict  him.  He  called 
upon  the  noble  Earl  to  declare  honestly 
and  fairly,  whether  Austria  approved  of 
these  arrangements. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Marquis  intended  to  divide  the 
House  on  the  Motion,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly give  him  his  hearty  support.  After 
the  declaration  made  by  the  noble  Earl, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
give  every  paper  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, which  might  be  asked  for,  he  thought 
he  was  bound  to  accede  to  the  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  as  he 
heard  that  night,  and  might  hear  again,  of 
his  declaration  that  he  would  give  the  noble 
Marquis  papers  to  his  heart's  content,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  state  the  fact  as  it 
really  occurred.  He  had  always  declared, 
and  was  ready  again  to  declare,  his  willing- 
ness to  give  every  information  which  could 
with  propriety  be  required  with  respect  to 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  his  conduct  justified  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  The  answer  about 
the  "heart's  content,"  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  was  given  to  a  question  proposed 
by  the  noble  Marquis  respecting  the  cor- 
respondence with  Prince  Leopold.  He 
stated  that  he  would  produce  papers  on 
that  subject  to  the  noble  Marquis's  heart's 
content.  He  did  not  wish  to  keep  back  a 
single  syllable  on  that  point.  He  was 
desirous,  whatever  inconvenience  it  might 
occasion,  that  every  thing  upon  this  subject 
should  be  printed  to  the  very  letter.  Upon 


the  other  point,  with  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiations in  general,  he  would  produce  any 
information  which  might  be  required,  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  which  his  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  to  impose. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  in  justification  of  the  vote  which 
he  intended  to  give  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  did  not  mean  to  state  whether 
he  thought  that  England  should  never  have 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He 
would  not  state  whether  he  had  considered 
it  possible  that  we  might  negociate  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
find  ourselves  in  no  better  situation  than 
we  were  in  before.  He  would  not  declare 
whether  he  had  not  entertained  doubts, 
that  in  the  mean  time  Russia  might  make 
great  strides  towards  aggrandizing  her 
power.  He  would  not  discuss  those  subjects, 
but  would  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  thought 
that  the  doubts  which  the  noble  Marquis 
had  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  dis- 
cussion which  he  had  originated  that 
evening,  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the 
noble  Earl  to  grant  the  papers.  For  his 
own  part,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  he  felt  a  doubt  upon  the  point 
which  he  had  never  entertained  before. 
The  noble  Earl  had  not  stated  any  parlia- 
mentary ground  for  the  refusal  of  the 
papers,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for 
the  Motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  question  from  that  adopted 
by  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House.  The  papers  before  the  House 
furnished  a  complete  history  of  the  whole 
transaction.  The  papers  called  for  by  the 
noble  Marquis  were  antecedent  in  date  to 
any  now  upon  the  Table.  He  thought  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  open  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  ana  therefore  he  would  oppose 
the  Motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
the  noble  Marquis's  object  was  to  show, 
that  Austria  was  unfavourable  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  made  respect- 
ing Greece,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
object  he  was  entitled  to  have  the  papers 
which  he  had  moved  for. 

Lord  Calthorpe  asked  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
whether  he  would  state  that  the  production 
of  the  papers  would  be  injurious  and  in- 
convenient to  the  public  service  ? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  would 
most  explicitly  declare  that  the  production 
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be  more  important  than  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  the  dispensing  of  justice.  It 
was  his  firm  belief  that  the  Bills  on  the 
Table  would  greatly  facilitate  that  object, 
as  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  a  greater  boon  could  not  be  conferred 
on  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  Ferguson  said,  that  as  it  was 
impossible  at  that  hour  to  continue  the 
debate  beneficially,  he  would  move  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Question 
be  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

After  a  short  conversation  the  Amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Hydrophobia.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
having  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  Canine  Madness, 
Drought  in  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  asecoud  time 
on  Tuesday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  June  11. 

Mihuti*.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Holland,  from 
Winskill  (Somerset),  and  from  Dorking,  against  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  for  Forgery.  From  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucemtir. 
From  Dennington  (Devonshire),  against  the  reucwal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter, by  Lord  Kino.  From  the 
Parish  of  Newtown-Smith,  County  of  Galway,  in  favour 
of  the  Galway  Town  Regulation  Bill,  by  the  Earl  of 
Limbkjck  :— From  the  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  of  Galway, 
against  that  Bill,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  From 
the  City  of  Chester,  against  the  Monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and  from  certain  Miners  in  Flintshire, 
praying  for  an  increased  Duty  on  Lead,  by  Earl  Gru«ts> 
nor.  From  certain  Retail  Brewers  of  the  County  of 
Surrey,  against  the  Monopoly  of  the  Great  Brewers,  by 
Lord  Godkrich.  From  the  Inhabitant*  of  the  Town  of 
How,  against  the  Scotch  Inventory  Duty;  and  from  the 
Wcsleyan  Methodists  of  Birstall,  and  from  three  other 
places,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Earl  Gower.  From 
the  Town  of  Galway,  in  favour  of  the  Galway  Town 
Regulation  Bill,  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanrtcards. 

Tithe  Composition  Bill.]  Lord 
Durham  observed,  that  a  bill— the  Tithe 
Composition  Bill — had  been  introduced 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  opposite,  and 
read  a  first  time,  but  no  step  had  been 
since  taken  with  respect  to  it.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
meant  to  proceed  further  with  it  in  the 
present  Session?  He  gave  notice,  that  if 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  meant  to  press  the 
measure  forward,  he  would  move  that  the 
subject  be  referred  to  a  committee,  be- 
cause it  was  one  which  most  deeply  affect- 
ed the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  country. 
He  thought  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  have 


emanated  from  those  who  were  so  deeply 

interested  in  the  subject. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  it 

was  not  his  intention  to  carry  the  measure 
through  in  the  present  Session.  He  wished 
it  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  to  go 
through  a  committee,  where  it  might  be 
amended.  The  Bill,  so  amended,  should  be 
sent  through  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  generally  considered.  As  to  what 
the  noble  Lord  had  said  with  respect  to 
those  with  whom  the  Bill  originated,  he 
had  only  to  observe,  that  no  feeling  was 
entertained  on  the  subject  except  that  of 
acting  equitably  and  fairly  to  all  parties* 
He  believed  that  the  measure  would  be 
found  very  beneficial  both  to  the  land* 
owners  and  the  clergy. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  the  preamble 
of  the  Irish  bill  was  absolutely  contra- 
dictory to  the  preamble  of  the  English 
bill.  Jn  the  former  it  was  recited,  that 
the  state  of  the  agriculture  and  population 
of  Ireland  was  such  as  rendered  tne  mea- 
sure necessary ;  but  it  was  averred  that  no 
such  state  of  things  existed  here.  Why, 
then,  was  this  Bill  proposed  ?  If  it  were 
felt  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
placed  in  such  a  state  of  security  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  and  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  such  steps  might  now  be  taken  by  the 
Establishment,  as  could  not  be  ventured  on 
before,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
that  the  preamble  to  the  Irish  Act  was  not 
drawn  up  by  him,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  accountable  for  it.  With  respect  to 
the  other  point  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Lord,  he  could  assure  him,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subjects  he  had  adverted  to. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  thought  the 
Bill  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  tithe  be  collected  in  the 
accustomed  manner.  He  would  recom- 
mend the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
pro  forma,  that  it  should  then  be  printed, 
and  dispersed  over  the  -country.  In  his 
opinion  the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  in  preference 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ex- 
plained, as  he  had  previously  done,  hit 
intention  with  respect  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  Holland  objected  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  without  observation) 
because,  by  pursuing  that  coarse,  their 
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Lordships  would  agree,  in  the  absence  of 
all  information,  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure. 

Greece.]  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry  said,  it  was  with  considerable  regret 
that  he  rose  to  address  their  Lordships 
again,  with  respect  to  the  papers  relative 
to  Greece,  which  had  been  laid  on  their 
Lordships9  Table ;  but  he  did  think,  that 
when  he  introduced  the  subject  on  a  former 
evening,  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  not  treated  him  very  courte- 
ously. In  pressing  for  further  information, 
he  only  wished  to  enable  their  Lordships 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  explanation  of  every 
part  of  the  contents  of  those  papers  which 
had  already  been  produced.  He  thought 
that  this  was  necessary,  for,  taken  altoge- 
ther, the  negotiation  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  diplomatic  transactions  ever 
known.  He  feared  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  from  the  noble  Earl  what  he 
was  then  going  to  move  for ;  because,  the 
other  night,  when  he  addressed  the  noble 
Earl  on  a  point  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  very  important  in  these  transactions, 
the  noble  Earl  stated  that  it  was  a  mere 
isolated  fact.  That  was  the  noble  Earl's 
diplomatic  view  of  the  subject.  He  called 
the  consent  of  Turkey  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece  an  isolated  fact. 
On  that  occasion  he  animadverted  on  the 
series  of  papers  respecting  Prince  Leo- 
pold ;  and  he  asked  whether  any  thing  on 
that  particular  subject  had  occurred  pre- 
viously to  the  first  letter  addressed  by  the 
noble  Earl  to  his  Royal  Highness,  on  the 
3 1st  of  January,  which  contained  such 
strong  and  uncourteous  expressions  as 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  defended. 
The  noble  Duke  was  not  present  at  the 
discussion  on  that  evening;  but  as  he  had 
then  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  noble 
Duke  in  his  place,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 
In  Prince  Leopold's  answer  to  the  noble 
Duke,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  charge 
insinuated  against  him  by  the  noble  Earl, 
in  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  where 
it  was  hinted  that  his  Royal  Highness 
acted  under  the  influence  of  certain  politi- 
cal advisers  in  this  country, — a  course 
which,  the  noble  Earl  observed,  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  and  consistency  of 
his  character, — a  passage  occurred,  to 
which  he  begged  leave  to  direct  their 
Lordships1  attention.  The  communication 
"     Prioce  Leopold  to  the  Duke  of  Wei- 


lington  was  dated  the  9th  of  February, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  there  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms : — "  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  directing  your  Grace's 
attention  to  the  uneasy  position  I  am  in. 
To  avoid  jealousies,  and  their  attending 
perplexities,  I  have  abstained  till  now  from 
consulting  any  body.  I  am,  however, 
fully  sensible  of  my  own  inadequacy  to 
grapple  with  an  object  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
people,  as  well  as  to  myself;  but  I  shall 
not  ask  advice  of  any  person  before  I  have 
received  your  Grace's  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  before  I  have  named  to  your  Grace  the 
individual  by  whose  judgment  I  should 
like  to  be  assisted."  Now  he  would  ask 
the  noble  Duke,  whether  he  believed  the 
assertion  which  Prince  Leopold  thus  made 
to  him?  Because  if  he  believed  that 
assertion,  what  then  became  of  the  obser- 
vation in  the  noble  Earl's  letter  of  the  31st 
of  January,  where  it  was  insinuated  in  the 
strongest  language,  that  Prince  Leopold 
had  consulted  with  particular  advisers. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Duke  would  inform 
him  whether  he  really  believed  this  state- 
ment of  Prince  Leopold  or  not.  Laying 
aside  that  series  of  papers,  he  would 
advert  to  the  annex  A  to  the  Protocol  of 
the  12th  of  July,  1827.  In  that  protocol 
an  allusion  was  made  to  two  great  Powers, 
— namely,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Their 
Lordships  must  know,  that  formerly 
treaties  of  such  general  interest  were  ne- 
gociated  by  the  five  great  Powers  of 
Europe  ;  but  here  a  new  position  was 
taken  up  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  they 
found  that  in  these  important  transac- 
tions, two  of  these  Powers — Austria  and 
Prussia — were  scarcely  named.  Surely,  in 
a  grave  and  serious  proceeding  of  this 
sort,  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  those 
Powers  ought  to  be  known.  In  the  proto- 
col in  question  it  was  stated — "  L'Autriche 
n'a  pas  voulu  signer  le  traite ;  roais  elle  a 
declare  nonobstant,  que  les  trois  cours 
alliees  pouvaient  compter  sur  ses  efforts 
aupre  du  Divan,  a  fin  de  le  decider  k  ac- 
cepter leurs  propositions.  La  Prusse  a 
montre  les  memes  dispositions.  Vous 
aurez  done  soin,  autant  qu'il  d6pendra  de 
vous,  de  faire  com  prendre  aux  Turcs,  que 
si  ces  deux  Cours  n'ont  pas  pris  part  au 
trait6,  el  les  ne  sont  cependant  pas  oppo- 
sees,  dans  le  fond,  au  syst&me  de  celles 
qui  l'ont  signed  Vous  poorriez  d'ailleurs 
le  prouver,  car  les  Plenipotentiaires  d'Ao- 
triche  et  de  Prune  recevront  l'ofdro  d# 
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seconder  vos  demarches,  et  celles  de  vos 
collogues  de  France  et  de  Russie ;  c'cst 
du  moins  ^assurance  qui  nous  est  donnee." 
Now,  he  thought  it  was  very  important  for 
their  Lordships  to  know,  what  the  assurance 
mentioned  in  this  passage  was,  because, 
neither  in  that  protocol,  nor  in  the  papers 
which  followed  it,  could  he  find  any  men- 
tion made  of  the  positive  opinion  of  Aus- 
tria or  of  Prussia.     He  therefore  begged 
the  noble  Earl  to  furnish  the  House  with 
copies  of  all  the  conferences  which  related 
to   the  assurance  given  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  of  their  intention  to  co-operate 
with  England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  the 
settlement  between  Greece  and  the  Porte, 
as  mentioned  in  the  protocol  of  the  12th 
July,  1827.     These  were  most  important 
papers  ;  and,  as  he  understood,  contained 
a  very  decided   opinion  on  the   part  of 
Austria,  with  respect  to  these  transactions. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  House  and 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  this  in- 
formation.    He  certainly  had  a  very  strong 
feeling    with  respect  to    Austria.     That 
power,  which  had  been  la  puissance  con- 
$ervatrice  of  Europe,  whose  resources  had 
placed  her  in  a  situation,  from  time  to 
time,  that  enabled  her  to  effect  great  poli- 
tical objects,  had  been,  on  this  occasion, 
most  unaccountably   kept    in    the   back 
ground.     She  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  these  transactions  altogether. 
Perhaps  she  considered  the  course  adopted 
to  be  disgraceful,  and  had  therefore  given 
the   business  up.      If    the   papers  were 
granted,  there  would  bediscovered  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  a  species 
of  policy,   which   he  thought  would    be 
hardly  justifiable  in  any  country.     The 
vacillation  which  distinguished  these  trans- 
actions was  most  remarkable.   On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  tried  to  steer  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  views  taken  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  by  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  no  more,  who  was  cer- 
tainly supported  in  these  views  by  a  large 
body  of  the  talent  and  ability   of  that 
House;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  en- 
deavour was  made,  to  adhere,  at  the  same 
time,  as  closely  as  it  could  be  effected,  to 
the  views  taken  bv  another  statesman,  who 
preceded  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  thus 
seeming  to  imply,  that  the  opinions  and 
views  of  both  parties  were  correct.    There 
had  been,  iu  fact,  in  his  mind,  an  attempt 
made  by  Ministers  to  connect,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  opinions  of  all  the  leading 
political  characters  in  that  House,  and  to 


paralyze,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discussions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  negoti- 
ations were  conducted.     The  noble  Earl 
would,  however,  find,   in  the  end,  that, 
between  all  those  parties,  he  must  fall  to 
the  ground.     We  had  descended  to  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, we  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
command  those  parties,  which  we  might 
have  formerly  done.     When  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed,  England  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  polar-star  by  which  the  des- 
tiuies  of  Europe  ought  to  be  guided.    But 
where,  in  those  papers,  could  any  trace  of 
her  former  greatness  be  discovered  ?     He 
would  go  more  fully  into  this  subject  here- 
after.    He  was  sorry  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships so  much  at  length  on  it  at  present ; 
but  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  every  species  of  inform- 
ation relative  to  these  transactions.     The 
noble  Earl  at  first  came  down  to  that 
House  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  every  information  that  might  be  called 
for.      Now,  he  required  information   on 
three  particular  points:    and  the  noble 
Earl,    he  supposed,  would    say    "  No." 
With  respect  to  another  point,  he  meant 
the  letter  of  January  31,  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, the  noble  Earl  could  not  now  alter 
or  amend  the  expression  he  used.     It  was 
on  record.     He  had  a  right  to  know  ex- 
plicitly, as  a  positive  allusion  was  made  in 
the  protocol  of  the  12th  of  July,  to  certain 
assurances  given  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
—he  had,  he  contended,  a  right  to  know 
what  those  assurances  were,  or  else  a  good 
and  substantial  reason  for  not  explaining 
them.     If  the  noble  Earl  wished  his  case 
to  be  investigated,  let  him  not  be  a  niggard 
of  his  information, — let  him  not  give  the 
country  reason   to  think  that  there  was 
something  behind  which  he  was  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  House.     Let  him 
lay  extracts  qf  those  papers  on  the  Table; 
let  him  show  that  Austria  went  with  us  in 
this  business,  and  approved  of  the  arrange- 
ment.    If  the  noble  Earl  could  prove  that, 
he  should  begin  to  feel  a  doubt  whether 
many  of  the  opinions  which  he  entertained 
on  the  whole  of  these  transactions  were 
so  well  founded  as  he  had  supposed.    He 
had  now,  he  thought,  sufficiently  explain- 
ed himself  to  show  that  he  was  justified 
in  calling  on  the  noble  Earl  for  the  addi- 
tional information  which  he  had  alluded 
to.     His  Lordship  then  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Copies  of  all  correspondence 
relative  to  the  assurance  given  by  Austria 
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and  Prussia  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  proposition  of  the  Allied  Courts,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Protocol  of  the  12th  of 
July,  1827 ;  and  also  Copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Courts  of  Berlin 
ana  Vienna  and  the  Allied  Courts,  as  to 
the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
Greece." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  would, 
in  the  first  place,  advise  the  noble  Mar- 
quis—and he  did  so  without  meaning  the 
slightest  offence — to  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  a  little  more  carefully  at  the  papers 
already  produced,  before  he  applied  for 
others,  in  order  that  he  might  see  whether 
the  very  documents  for  which  he  now  called 
had  not  been  laid  oh  the  Table.  The 
noble  Lord  observed,  that  it  appeared  from 
the  protocol  of  the  12th  of  July,  1827, 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  given  assur- 
ances of  their  support  to  the  proposition 
of  the  three  Allied  Powers,  and  he  called 
for  proof  of  those  assurances  having  been 
made.  Now  in  answer  to  that  he  would 
say,  that  the  first  thing  for  the  noble  Mar- 
quis to  do  was  to  look  at  the  execution  of 
the  instruction  so  given  in  that  protocol  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
he  would  there  find  all  the  information  he 
could  possibly  desire.  The  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople,  on  receiving  that  in- 
struction, applied,  as  directed,  to  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers  for  their 
assistance.  The  Prussian  minister  not 
only,  without  hesitation,  acquiesced  in  the 
demand,  but  advised  the  Porte,  in  an  in- 
struction drawn  up  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble manner,  to  comply  with  the  proposition 
of  the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  instruction 
to  which  he  alluded  there  occurred  the 
following  passage : — "  His  Excellency  the 
Reis  Etfendi  is  aware  that  Prussia  is  not 
a  sigaing  party  to  the  treaty  concluded  at 
London  on  the  6th  of  July.  This  circum- 
stance should  afford  him  a  fresh  pledge  of 
the  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  advice,  which,  in  pursuance  of  the 
express  orders  of  the  King  our  master,  I 
make  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  him  on  this 
momentous  occasion.  Prussia  has  not 
varied,  nor  will  she  vary,  in  her  feelings 
towards  the  Divan  ;  but  her  wishes  are  the 
same  as  those  of  her  allies :  she  desires, 
without  reservation,  the  end  proposed  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  in 
their  endeavours  to  procure  peace  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  That  he  thought,  was  sufficient 
for  the  Prussian  minister*    The  Austrian 


minister  did  not  acquiesce  immediately. 
He  wished  for  an  instruction  from  his 
court.  What  followed  ?  At  a  subsequent 
conference,  "  the  representatives  took  into 
consideration  the  communication  which 
the  Austrian  Internuncio  had  made  to  each 
of  them,  to  inform  them  that  his  court 
had  blamed  him  for  not  supporting  at  the 
Porte  their  joint  declaration  of  the  16th 
of  August  last.  The  instruction  given  by 
the  internuncio  to  his  first  interpreter  was 
then  read."  Now  certainly,  when  their 
Lordships  had  looked  at  that  instruction, 
they  could  want  nothing  more  to  convince 
them  that  Austria  had  given  to  the  three 
Powers  very  strong  assurances  of  support. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry :   What 
is  the  date  ? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen.— The  12th  of 
October,  1827.  The  assurances  men- 
tioned in  the  instruction  given  to  the 
allied  ambassadors  in  the  protocol  of  the 
12th  of  July,  1827,  were  acted  on  by  the 
Prussian  minister  on  the  17  th  of  August 
at  Constantinople,  and  by  the  Austrian 
minister  as  soon  as  he  had  received  direc- 
tions from  his  court.  These  two  Powers 
therefore,  it  was  clear,  did  all  that  they 
could  do,  to  support  the  proposition  of  the 
Allies.  A  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Marquis  would  have  shown  him  what 
the  real  state  of  the  transaction  was. 
Certainly,  before  the  noble  Marquis  com- 
plained of  a  breach  of  the  pledge  which 
he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had  given,  as 
to  the  production  of  all  the  information 
that  could  be  fairly  demanded  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  very  desirable  that  the  noble 
Marquis  should  first  ascertain  whether  the 
documents  he  called  for  were  not  already 
in  his  possession.  The  noble  Marquis  had 
introduced  some  observations  on  the  letter 
which  he  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  written  to 
Prince  Leopold,  and  which  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  papers.  The  noble  Marquis 
had  commenced  those  observations  by 
assuming  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen) 
could  not  defend  himself.  Now  he  could 
make  no  such  admission  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quis. On  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
that  communications  had  passed  between 
him  and  Prince  Leopold,  which  justified 
and  called  for  the  observations  contained 
in  that  letter.  He  did  not  intend  at  that 
time  to  go  into  the  subject  which  had  been 
incidentally  introduced  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quis. He  however  desired  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  If  the  noble  Marquis  wished 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  whole  trans* 
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action,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  he  was  ready 
and  willing  to  do  so  whenever  the  noble 
Marquis  should  think  proper  to  submit  a 
motion  for  that  purpose.  He  would  now 
take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning,  with 
respect  to  this  correspondence,  that  their 
Lordships  would  see  that  the  last  paper 
contained  in  it  was  a  memorial  from  the 
Greek  Senate  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold.  That  memorial  was  communi- 
cated to  him  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  after 
his  Royal  Highness's  renunciation  of  the 
Sovereignty ;  and  it  purported  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  an  enclosure,  with  other  papers, 
in  the  same  communication  from  the  Greek 
government.  At  the  time  the  papers  were 
laid  upon  the  Table,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  present  the  memorial,  as  it  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Prince  Leopold. 
Since  that  time,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  week,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  sent  him  a  letter  of  Count  Capo 
d'Istrias,  of  which  the  memorial  formed 
one  of  the  enclosures,  together  with  other 
enclosures,  contained  in  the  letter.  These 
documents  were  of  material  importance, 
as  their  Lordships  would  imagine  when 
they  heard  that  one  of  them  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Senate  to  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  in 
which  they  unanimously  approved  of  the 
answer  given  to  the  residents  of  the  three 
Powers.  This  document  set  at  rest  any 
doubt  which  might  have  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  adhesion  of  the  Greek 
government.  He  proposed  to  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  these  papers,  together 
with  the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  ad- 
dressed to  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  to  which 
frequent  reference  was  made,  and  which 
his  Royal  Highness  had  also  been  pleased 
recently  to  give  to  him,  as  he  supposed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  do- 
cuments before  the  House.  He  would 
just  say  one  word  with  respect  to  a  subject 
to  which  the  noble  Marquis  had  alluded, 
•--  namely,  his  own  conduct  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  negotiations,  although  he 
really  thought  the  present  was  not  quite 
the  right  time  for  introducing  so  extensive 
a  question.  He  begged  to  state,  however, 
that  he  had  not  himself  taken  up  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  three  great  Powers, 
but  he  found  himself  placed  in  it  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which  he 
now  held.  If  the  noble  Marquis  supposed 
that  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
any  desire  had  been  shown  to  conciliate 


one  great  Power  or  another,  he  was  quite 
mistaken.  His  only  object  had  been, 
finding  engagements  made,  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  honestly,  consistently,  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country.  Those  were  the  principles  on 
which  the  whole  proceedings  had  been 
conducted.  The  noble  Marquis  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) must  entertain  feelings  of  respect 
towards  the  high  individual  who  had  been 
alluded  to.  So  far  the  noble  Marquis  was 
right,  but  he  must  protest  against  receiv- 
ing the  noble  Marquis  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  sentiments  of  that  individual. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  to  answer 
the  question  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
thought  proper  to  put  to  him.  One  of 
those  questions  referred  to  a  paragraph  in 
a  letter  from  his  Royal  Highness,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  some  secret  influence  having 
had  an  effect  upon  the  Government  with 
respect  to  Candia.  The  noble  Marquis 
desired  to  know  what  that  influence  was. 
He  begged  to  refer  the  noble  Marquis  to 
Prince  Leopold.  He  himself  could  give 
no  answer  to  the  question.  The  noble 
marquis  had  further  asked  whether  he  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  believed  a  statement 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Prince  Leopold  ? 
He  was  certain  that  the  noble  Marquis 
would  upon  reflection  consider  that  this  was 
not  a  very  proper  question  to  put  to  him, 
and  he  therefore  declined  to  answer  it. 

Lord  Durham  was  glad  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  announced  his  intention  of  add- 
ing to  the  papers  already  before  the  House 
some  information  which  their  Lordships 
1  would  do  well  to  deliberate  upon  before 
;  they  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  af- 
:  fairs  of  Greece.     He  would  venture  to 
say,    that  these    fresh  documents  would 
corroborate  the  statement  made  by  Prince 
Leopold,   as  to  the  extreme  discontent 
which  existed  in  Greece  with  respect  to 
the    present   arrangement.      He  denied, 
however,  that  the  papers  contained  any 
fresh  fact  with  respect  to  the  opinion  of 
!  the    Senate.     It  was   known    that    the 
•  Senate  had  approved  of  the  answer  to  the 
residents,  but  always  coupled  it  with  the 
observations  which  Count  Capo  d'Istrias 
felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  his  Royal  High- 
ncss,  which  their  Lordships  were  aware 
stated  distinctly,     that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  carry  the  arrangement 
into  effect  without  running  the   risk  of 
producing  a  rebellion.     The  noble  Earl 
certainly  had  not  misunderstood  the  in* 
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tentions  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  forward- 
ing the  papers  to  him.  His  Royal  High- 
ness had,  be  had  na  doubt,  done  so  with 
the  view  of  affording  Parliament  and  the 
country  erery  explanation  inliis  power  re- 
specting his  conduct.  The  more  the  con- 
duct of  his  Royal  Highness  should  be  ex- 
amined, the  more  the  country  would  be 
satisfied  that  the  language  he  had  adopted, 
and  the  resolution  he  had  come  to,  were 
conducive,  not  only  to  his  own  honour,  but 
also  to  the  real  and  essential  interests  of 
the  country.  He  would  not,  at  that  time, 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  political 
results  which  the  arrangements  might  have 
upon  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  He 
did  not  think  the  noble  Earl  had  any  right 
to  blame  the  noble  Marquis  for  asking  for 
further  information.  •  He  had  almost  in- 
vited him  to  do  so  by  stating  that  he 
would  give  any  information  which  might 
be  thought  desirable.  The  noble  Earl  had 
no  right  to  sneer  at  the  noble  Marquis,  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
understanding  what  he  read.  [Cries  of 
"  No."]  That  was  the  impression  left 
upon  his  mind  from  that  part  of  the  noble 
Earl's  speech  in  which  he  had  advised  the 
noble  Marquis  to  read  attentively  the  papers 
upon  the  Table  before  he  asked  for  others. 
He  was  sure  the  noble  Marquis  was  as 
capable  of  reading  and  understanding  the 
papers  as  the  noble  Earl.  Unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  production  of  the  papers 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service, 
he  thought  the  noble  Earl  was  bound  to 
produce  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
without  arrogating  much  to  himself,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  observe  a  little  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl,  but 
he  hoped  he  should  do  so  with  more 
courtesy  than  the  noble  Earl  showed  to 
others.  The  passages  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  read  were  merely  extracts  from 
communications  from  diplomatic  servants. 
Their  Lordships  knew  what  diplomacy  was. 
He  wanted  the  despatches  of  his  majesty's 
ambassadors  at  the  different  courts,  in 
order  to  see  whether  their  contents  corre- 
sponded with  the  flummery  contained  in 
the  papers  before  the  House.  The  com- 
munications from  the  foreign  Ministers 
were  mere  bombast.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  staid,  sober,  and  well-judged  opinions 
of  his  Majesty's  ambassadors.  The  papers 
before  the  House  contained  only  absurd 
phrases.  They  were  what  might  be  called 
(be  apocalypse  of  the  proceedings.    He 


was  surprised  at  the  laconic  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
answered  his  questions.  The  noble  Duke 
had  told  him  to  ask  Prince  Leopold  aboutthe 
hidden  influence :  Prince  Leopold  was  not 
in  the  House,  and  therefore  he  had  asked 
the  noble  Duke,  because  he  supposed  he 
knew  what  was  meant  by  it.  He  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  other  point,  rrince  Leopold 
had  gone  officially  to  the  Duke,  as  one  of 
the  King's  Ministers,  and  put  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  stating  so  and  so  with  respect 
to  his  not  having  had  any  advisers.  The 
Question  which  he  had  put  upon  that  point 
did  not  deserve  to  be  replied  to  in  the 
sharp  manner  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
adopted.  He  was  aware  of  the  noble 
Duke's  efforts  to  uphold  and  direct  the 
noble  Earl.  He  believed  the  noble  Earl 
would  have  given  him  the  papers  he  asked 
for  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the 
noble  Duke. 

Viscount  Ooderich  had  felt  it  his  duty 
hitherto  to  abstain  from  making  any  re* 
marks  on  this  question,  and  should  not 
in  substance  depart  from  that  rule  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  must,  however, 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  present  discus- 
sion. For  the  full  elucidation  of  some 
part  of  this  subject,  the  House  must  have 
papers  containing  the  diplomatic  trans- 
actions of  three  or  four  years — papers  so 
voluminous  that  he  feared  their  Lordships 
would  never  be  inclined  to  wade  through 
them.  If  any  blame  were  to  be  insinuated 
against  those  who  had  been  the  originators 
of  these  diplomatic  relations,  he,  for  his 
part,  should  be  most  ready  that  all  the 
papers  connected  with  the  transactions  in 
which  he  had  a  share  should  be  produced. 
A  doubt  had  appeared  to  be  thrown  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  protocol  of  the  12th  of 
July,  and  in  his  opinion  the  papers  asked 
for  ought  to  be  produced,  in  order  to  elu- 
cidate that  doubt,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  noble  Marquis  had 
thown  doubts  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
representations  made  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  three  powers  in  London  in  the  protocol 
of  the  12th  of  July.  If  there  had  been 
any  thing  on  the  part  of  Prussia  or  Austria 
to  justify  the  doubts  expressed  by  the 
tioble  Marquis,  that  would  constitute  a 
legitimate  ground  for  calling  for  inform* 
ation.    Sut  nothing  of  the  kind  existed* 
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The  noble  Marquis  said  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  assurances  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
tocol were  sincere.  He  had  furnished  the 
noble  Marquis  with  proof  of  that  fact,  be- 
cause the  instructions  closed  with  desiring 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Ministers  at 
Constantinople  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
the  three  Allies,  and  they  did  so  co-operate. 
As  it  was,  he  could  not  see  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  the  Motion. 

Lord  Holland  was  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  protocol;  but 
some  doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
sincerity  of  those  assurances,  and  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Marquis's  object  to  be,  to 
obtain  from  the  correspondence  of  his 
Majesty's  ambassadors  at  Constantinople 
evidence  by  which  a  judgment  might  be  j 
formed  as  to  what  those  assurances  actu- 
ally were,  and  whether  they  had  been  acted 
up  to  or  not.  The  noble  Earl  had  stated  that 
the  Prussian  Minister  at  once  concurred 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Allies, 
and  acted  up  to  the  assurances  which  had 
been  given ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  Aus- 
trian internuncio  required  a  certain  time 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  that  he  sent 
home  for  instructions.  He  would  put  a 
possible  case,  because  it  did  not  become  a 
Member  of  that  House  to  know  any  thiug 
of  these  transactions  except  from  the 
papers  upon  the  Table.  He  would,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  Austria  had  bee  nail 
through  anxious  to  thwart  the  proceedings 
after  refusing  to  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  had  given 
those  assurances  with  no  intention  of  acting 
up  to  them.  He  was  not  saying  anything 
very  uncivil  or  uncourteous  of  the  Austrian 
government,  for  every  arbitrary  and  abso- 
lute government  which  ever  existed,  would 
make  very  little  scruple  of  giving  official 
assurances  that  it  was  assisting  the  ob- 
jects of  any  treaty ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  the  communications  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassadors  contained  evidence  to 
show  that  those  assurances,  in  the  present 
instance,  were  sincere,  and  that  the  two 
powers  were  bond  fide  acting  in  support 
of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July.  He  under- 
stood that  to  be  the  question  which 
the  noble  Marquis  raised.  He  was  not 
saying  that  it  was  a  proper  question  to 
raise,  but  it  certainly  had  not  received  any 
answer. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  Baron  who  spoke  last,  and  the  noble* 
Marquis  who  commenced  the  debate,  ap- 
peared to  have  entirely  different  objects  in 


view.  The  noble  Marquis  said,  his  object 
was,  to  show  that  Government  had  never 
had  any  ground  for  stating  that  Austria 
had  given  the  assurances  mentioned  in  the 
protocol;  and  he  desired  to  know  what 
was  the  opinion  of  Austria  and  Prussia  at 
this  moment.  The  noble  Baron,  however, 
put  a  hypothetical  case,  and  wished  to 
arrive  at  the  real  opinion  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  noble  Marquis  said,  that 
the  protocol  was  so  doubtfully  worded  as 
to  show  that  the  persons  who  drew  it  up 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  govern- 
ments were  not  sincere  in  their  assurance. 
If  that  were  the  case,  the  noble  Baron  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  If  the  noble  Baron  meant 
to  bring  a  charge  against  the  Austrian 
government  for  deceiving  Ministers,  or 
against  Ministers  for  being  deceived,  that 
might  be  a  ground  for  asking  for  the  papers. 
The  noble  Marquis  asked  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  on  the  ground  that  Mi- 
nisters intended  to  deceive  Parliament 
with  respect  to  the  assurances  given  by 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  had 
produced  papers  which  proved  that  the 
assurances  which  had  been  given  were 
acted  upon.  The  noble  Marquis  had 
completely  failed  in  establishing  a  ground 
for  the  production  of  the  papers,  because 
it  had  been  proved  by  the  papers  already 
on  the  Table,  that  the  conduct  both  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  statement  made  in  the 
protocol.  Then  the  noble  Baron  said, 
that  although  the  assurances  were  given, 
the  two  governments  might  not  have  been 
sincere;  but  their  conduct  proved  that 
they  were  siucere.  Taking  the  arguments 
of  both  the  noble  Lords,  he  was  bound  to 
declare  that  no  ground  whatever  had  been 
established  for  the  production  of  the 
papers. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  his 
(Lord  Holland's)  object  and  that  of  the 
noble  Marquis  were  perfectly  distinct. 
There  was,  however,  one  object  which  they 
had  in  common,  and  that  was  to  ascertain 
a  fact.  The  noble  Duke  showed  much 
talent  in  debate,  by  knocking  the  heads  of 
the  arguments  of  one  of  his  opponents 
against  those  of  another.  That  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  him  and 
the  noble  Marquis.  He  might  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  noble 
Duke,  and  knock  his  head  against  the 
heads  of  those  who  sat  near  him*    The 
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noble  Duke  said  that  no  parliamentary 
ground  had  been  established  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers.  But  the  noble  Earl 
stated,  that  he  wanted  no  parliamentary 
ground,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
noble  Marquis  papers  to  his  heart's  content. 
It  would  seem  that  the  noble  Marquis's 
heart  was  not  easily  contented,  and  he 
had  an  appetite  for  more.  There  was  an 
end,  therefore,  of  the  parliamentary 
ground.  If,  however,  a  parliamentary 
ground  were  required,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  equivocal  expression  of  the  protocol, 
which  entitled  the  House  to  call  for  in- 
formation to  show  whether  the  assurances 
given  by  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been 
acted  on. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
would  state,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country,  that  Austria  did  not  approve 
of  these  transactions.  He  had  good  reason 
for  making  that  statement.  If  the  state- 
ment were  not  correct,  he  called  upon  the 
noble  Earl  to  contradict  him.  He  called 
upon  the  noble  Earl  to  declare  honestly 
and  fairly,  whether  Austria  approved  of 
these  arrangements. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Marquis  intended  to  divide  the 
House  on  the  Motion,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly give  him  his  hearty  support.  After 
the  declaration  made  by  the  noble  Earl, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
give  every  paper  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, which  might  be  asked  for,  he  thought 
he  was  bound  to  accede  to  the  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  as  he 
heard  that  night,  and  might  hear  again,  of 
his  declaration  that  he  would  give  the  noble 
Marquis  papers  to  his  heart's  content,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  state  the  fact  as  it 
really  occurred.  He  had  always  declared, 
and  was  ready  again  to  declare,  his  willing- 
ness to  give  every  information  which  could 
with  propriety  be  required  with  respect  to 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  his  conduct  justified  any 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  answer  about 
the  "  heart's  content,"  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  was  given  to  a  question  proposed 
by  the  noble  Marquis  respecting  the  cor- 
respondence with  Prince  Leopold.  He 
stated  that  he  would  produce  papers  on 
that  subject  to  the  noble  Marquis's  heart's 
content.  He  did  not  wish  to  keep  back  a 
single  syllable  on  that  point.  He  was 
desirous,  whatever  inconvenience  it  might 
occasion,  that  every  thing  upon  this  subject 
should  be  printed  to  the  very  letter.  Upon 


the  other  point,  with  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiations in  general,  he  would  produce  any 
information  which  might  be  required,  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  which  his  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  to  impose. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  in  justification  of  the  vote  which 
he  intended  to  give  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  did  not  mean  to  state  whether 
he  thought  that  England  should  never  have 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He 
would  not  state  whether  he  had  considered 
it  possible  that  we  might  negociate  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
find  ourselves  in  no  better  situation  than 
we  were  in  before.  He  would  not  declare 
whether  he  had  not  entertained  doubts, 
that  in  the  mean  time  Russia  might  make 
great  strides  towards  aggrandizing  her 
power.  He  would  not  discuss  those  subjects, 
but  would  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  thought 
that  the  doubts  which  the  noble  Marquis 
had  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  dis- 
cussion which  he  had  originated  that 
evening,  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the 
noble  Earl  to  grant  the  papers.  For  his 
own  part,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  he  felt  a  doubt  upon  the  point 
which  he  had  never  entertained  before. 
The  noble  Earl  had  not  stated  any  parlia- 
mentary ground  for  the  refusal  of  the 
papers,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for 
the  Motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  question  from  that  adopted 
by  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House.  The  papers  before  the  House 
furnished  a  complete  history  of  the  whole 
transaction.  The  papers  called  for  by  the 
noble  Marquis  were  antecedent  in  date  to 
any  now  upon  the  Table.  He  thought  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  open  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  ana  therefore  he  would  oppose 
the  Motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
the  noble  Marquis's  object  was  to  show, 
that  Austria  was  unfavourable  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  made  respect- 
ing Greece,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
object  he  was  entitled  to  have  the  papers 
which  he  had  moved  for. 

Lord  Calthorpe  asked  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
whether  he  would  state  that  the  production 
of  the  papers  would  be  injurious  and  in- 
convenient to  the  public  service  ? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  would 
most  explicitly  declare  that  the  production 
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of  the  papers  would  be  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous to  the  public  interest. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  first 
Motion,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared 
that  the  not-contents  had  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  the 
contents  had  it;  whereupon  the  Lord 
Chancellor  directed  a  division  to  take 
place,  and  the  House  was  accordingly 
cleared  of  strangers.  Whilst  strangers 
were  excluded  a  scene  of  some  interest  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  House. 
Several  noble  Lords  who  had  intended  to 
vote  for  the  Motion,  declared  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  last 
declaration  that  the  production  of  the 
papers  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest,  they  must  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Mi- 
nisters pressed  for  a  division  which  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  fouud  the  noble 
Marquis  with  not  above  half  a  dozen  sup- 
porters. The  Duke  of  Richmond,  it  was 
said,  indignantly  protested  against  this 
proceeding.  He  urged  that  if  the  de- 
claration of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had 
been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  the  Mo- 
tion would  not  have  been  pressed  to  a 
division — that  if  a  division  should  tuke 
place,  the  result  would  be  to  give  the 
Ministers  the  appearauce  of  a  triumph,  and 
to  inflict  upon  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
the  disgrace  of  a  defeat  upon  entirely  false 
grounds.  The  noble  Duke's  observations 
were  loudly  cheered  by  the  opposition. 
Other  noble  Lords  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  at  length  Ministers  intimated 
that  they  would  not  press  for  a  division, 
which  must  have  taken  place  if  they  had 
insisted  upon  it.  Strangers  were  then 
re-admitted. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  second 
Motion. 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  however  dis- 
agreeable it  might  be  upon  some  oc- 
casions, he  was  determined  to  discharge 
his  duty  as  a  Peer,  by  stating  his 
opinions  openly,  and  no  cry  of  "  Ques- 
tion" should  prevent  him  from  doing 
so.  The  opposition  of  the  noble  Earl  to 
the  second  Motion  came  at  the  proper 
period.  He  had  commenced  the  discussion 
on  this  Motion  by  stating,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  service.  In  the  discussion 
the  noble  Earl  had  deferred  making  that 
declaration  to  the  latest  period,  and  then 
it  was  only  made  in  answer  to  a  question 
proposed  by  a  noble  Lord.    The  impres- 


sion made  upon  his  mind,  and  upon  that 
of  the  noble  Duke  (Richmond,)  his  friend, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  noble  Earl,  that 
the  production  of  the  papers  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service,  was,  that 
they  could  not  vote  for  the  Motion.  The 
noble  Earl,  in  the  first  instance,  made  no 
intimation  to  that  effect.  The  ground  upon 
which  he  originally  opposed  the  Motion 
was,  that  there  was  already  sufficient  in- 
formation before  the  House,  and  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  noble  Marquis's  want  of 
penetration  that  he  did  not  perceive  it. 
The  scene  which  had  occurred  was  little 
befitting  the  dignity  of  the  House.  He 
had  never  witnessed  such  conduct  in  any 
House  of  Parliament  in  his  life.  It  formed 
a  great  contrast  with  the  grave  and  quiet 
deliberation  which  generally  characterised 
the  proceedings  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Earl  might  now  triumph  over  his  noble 
friend,  but  he  would  declare  that  Ministers 
had  acted  in  a  manner  little  befitting  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  Government  If 
there  had  been  anything  factious  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  evening,  it  did  not 
proceed  from  him. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  denied  having 
been  guilty  of  the  conduct  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  imputed  to  him.  He  looked  for 
no  triumph,  and  he  conceived  that  no 
triumph  whatever  had  been  gained.  He 
considered  that  the  Motion  had  met  with 
a  proper  termination.  He  admitted  that 
originally  he  had  stated  the  production  of 
the  papers  to  be  unnecessary ;  because  the 
documents  upon  the  Table  supplied  suffici- 
ent evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  the  noble 
Marquis  had  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House.  But  the  interpretation  afterwards 
put  upon  the  statemeut  in  the  protocol  by 
the  noble  Baron  (Holland)  rendered  neces- 
sary the  declaration  which  he  made  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  discussion. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
whether  the  noble  Earl  looked  for  a 
triumph  or  not,  he  had  not  got  one.  If, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  the 
noble  Earl  had  stated  the  few  words  which 
he  delivered  at  its  close,  he  hoped  the 
noble  Earl,  with  all  his  feelings  of  political 
hostility  to  him,  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  pressed 
for  a  division.  No  feelings  of  hostility  to 
an  individual  minister,  or  to  any  particular 
measure,  should  ever  lead  him  to  ask  for 
papers,  of  which  the  production  would 
embarrass  the  Government. 

The  Motion  negatived. 
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Mnrtrraa.]  Return*  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
JsmoN,  the  number  of  Stamps  issued  to  Newspapers  of 
the  Empire  not  published  in  the  Metropolis: — On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Paothkbob,  detail  of  all  Persons  em- 
ployed under  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records : — On 
the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hums,  the  Stamp  Duties  collected  on 
Almanacks  and  Pamphlets  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Chamcellor  of  the  Exchsqusb,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Expense  of 
completing  the  Improvements  and  Alterations  in  Windsor 
Castle. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Stanliy,  from  the  Calico 
Printers,  Manchester,  against  the  Half-pay  Apprentices 
BilL  Against  the  Chancery  Registrar  Bill,  by  Mr.  R. 
Gkayt,  from  II.  E.  BickneU.  Against  a  Clause  in  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  Act,  by  Mr.  O'Cow well,  from  Debtors 
in  the  Marshalsea,  Dublin.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt 
Tax,  by  Lord  MamosvIlli,  from  the  Freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Huntingdon.  Against  the  Forest  of  Dean 
Bill,  by  Mr.  C.  Paxlmeb,  from  James  Warren.  For  the 
Abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly,  by  Sir 
M.  S.  Stbwast,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Anderston,  and 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Greenock.  For  the 
Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery,  by 
Mr.  W.  Surra,  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  thethree 
Denominations  residing  within  twelve  miles  of  London. 
By  the  same  hon.  Member,  from  the  same  parties,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery.  Against  the  Parish  Vestries 
Act,  by  Mr.  MABasuu*  from  the  Rate-payers  of  Leeds. 
By  the  same  hon.  Member,  from  the  same  parties,  against 
the  Paupers  Removal  Bill.  Against  the  Court  of  Session 
(Scotland)  BUI,  by  Star  O.  Clbbk,  from  the  Freeholders  of 
Mid-Lothian.  Against  the  Duties  on  Coals  carried  Coast- 
wise, by  Mr.  Pbothuob,  from  the  Occupiers  of  Collieries 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Against  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties 
(Ireland),  by  Mr.  S.  Rica,  from  the  Freeholders  of  Kil- 
kenny; from  the  Chamber  dt  Commerce,  Limerick  \ 
from  the  Parish  of  St  Mary,  Limerick;  and  from  James 
Fitsgerald :— By  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  Ckmlea,  KM- 
luxane,  and  Kildyaarti  and  from  the  Merchants  of  Tip- 
perary.— By  Lord  Clbmbnts,  from  MohUl  (Leitrim). 
For  the  Abolition  of  Tithes,  by  Mr.  O'Con  nku,  from 
Slerverne.  Against  the  proposed  Duty  on  Rum,  from  the 
Merchants  of  Glasgow. 

Freedom  of  the  Press.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  Petition  from  Mr.  Green,  of 
Whitechapel  Road,  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion at  that  clause  in  a  bill  before  the  House, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment for  the  second  offence  of  libel,  and 
praying  that  that  clause  which  required 
security  of  100/.  ou  future  newspapers 
might  not  pass.  The  hon.  Member,  in  pre- 
senting this  petition,  expressed  his  regret 
at  seeing  such  a  clause  introduced,  and 
hoped  the  House  might  be  able  to  induce 
Ministers  to  abandon  it.  The  hon.  Member 
went  on  to  say,  that  a  Return  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  a  few  days  ago,  of 
the  prosecutions  for  violations  of  that  clause 
in  the  Stamp  Act,  which  related  to 
pamphlets,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
161  persons  had  been  prosecuted  under 
that  Act  in  the  year  1829,  and  forty-eight 
to  May,  in  the  present  year.  Such  prose- 
cutions were,  he  conceived,  unjust  and 
oppressive,  and  he  therefore  moved  for  an 
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account  of  all  the  expense  attending  them. 
Ordered. 

Convicts.]  Mr.  Hume  moved  for  a 
Return  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
support  of  Convicts  at  the  Penitentiary 
at  Milbank,  from  the  year  1820  to  1829, 
distinguishing  the  number  of  convicts  kept 
there  in  each  year,  the  cost  of  each,  and 
the  value  of  their  labour ;  also  Returns  of 
similar  expenses  incurred  in  the  Hulks  and 
at  Bermuda ;  also  an  account  of  the 
number  of  convicts  sent  out  to  New  South 
Wales  in  1828  and  1829,  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels,  cost  of  freight,  and  other  ex- 
penses; also  similar  Returns  respecting 
convicts  sent  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  and 
Bermuda. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  Motion,  and  in  thinking  that  the  ex- 
pense to  which  the  public  was  put  in  the 
infliction  of  this  punishment,  was  not  re- 
paid by  any  public  advantage.  He  did 
not,  however,  rise  to  enter  into  that  subject, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  opposite  to  a  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  him  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley) 
a  few  days  back,  respecting  the  treatment 
of  some  convicts  on  their  arrival  at  New 
South  Wales.  He  was  informed  that  in  a 
week  after  their  arrival  out  at  the  colony, 
some  of  them  appeared  abroad  without  any 
restraint ;  that  they  lived  in  a  style  of  af- 
fluence which  they  could  not  support  here. 
He  alluded  to  convicts  who  had  been  sent 
out  for  forgery, — many  of  whom  were 
living  in  a  style  of  splendor.  Some  of 
them  kept  their  carriages  and  horses,  and 
in  other  respects  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
much  affluence.  He  understood  that  some 
steps  had  been  taken  to  correct  this  evil ; 
but  still  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  it* 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  alluded,  were 
amongst  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  on 
a  former  evening,  to  object  to  transportation 
as  an  efficient  punishment  for  forgery. 
In  fact,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  a 
man  who  had  moved  in  a  respectable  rank 
in  life,  and  who  had  the  command  of 
money,  could  be  made  to  labour  under 
another  who  was  very  much  below  him 
in  station.  He  regretted  that  any  thing 
such  as  this  should  occur,  yet  it  was  diffi- 
cult, in  a  colony  which/  had  now  nearly 
lost  its  character  of  a  penal  colony,  to 
prevent  the  influence  which  education  and 
rank  would  naturally  acquire.    No  doubt, 
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however,  a  limit  should  be  set  to  indulgence  i 
to  convicts.  With  the  particular  circum- 
stances to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  alluded, 
he  was  not  acquainted.  Indeed,  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  must  be  aware,  the  colony 
did  not  come  within  his  department ;  but 
no  doubt,  if  they  were  such  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  described  them,  a  check  ought 
to  be  put  to  them,  and  he  was  sure  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  would  give  the  subject  all  due 
attention. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  did  not  mention  the 
case  with  a  view  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  \ 
Government  here,  or  in  the  colony,  but  to 
call  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  grant  him  a  committee  on 
Monday  to  investigate  our  convict  system, 
he  should  be  able  to  show  its  futility  as  a  j 
punishment.  The  case  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  adverted  could  not  happen 
if  the  property  of  persons  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  forgery  were  confiscated. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hume  next  moved  for  a  variety  of 
Returns  connected  with  the  situation  of 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  the  numbers  employed 
by  Government,  and  numbers  given  out 
to  masters,  from  1826  to  1829.  Also, 
for  the  number  of  ex-qfficio  informations 
filed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
South  Wales,  from  the  year  1825.  Also 
a  Return  of  the  number  of  suspensions 
from  office  in  the  colony,  by  order  of  the 
Governor  ;  for  this,  he  said,  he  would  not 
press,  if  any  objection  were  made.  Also, 
Returns,  stating  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  pensions  or  retired  allowances, 
who  had  held  situations  iu  the  colony. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  he  was  willing  to 
give  the  hon.  Member  every  information 
in  his  power,  as  to  those  points,  for  the 
years  1827  and  1828;  but  the  accounts 
of  1829  had  not  reached  this  country  yet. 
To  the  Return  of  the  number  of  suspensions 
by  the  governor  he  should  object. 

Motion,  as  altered  by  the  wish  of  Sir  G. 
Murray,  agreed  to. 

Supply.  —  Consular  Establish- 
ments.] On  the  Motion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  went 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Dawson  moved  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 5,000/.  be  granted  to  his  Majesty 
for  the  expense  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
for  theyear  1830. — Agreed  to. 


The  hon.  Member  next  proceeded  to 
move  that  "  a  sum  not  exceeding  87,970/. 
be  granted  to  defray  the  Salaries  of  the 
Consuls  General,  the  Contingent  Expenses, 
and  the  Superannuation  Allowances.9  In 
reference  to  this  vote,  he  said,  he  should 
find  it  necessary  at  present  to  give  a  brief 
explanation.  The  House  would  find  that 
there  had  been  a  reduction  made  in  the 
consular  department  since  last  year,  to 
the  amount  of  3,820/.  This  reduction 
was  attributable  to  three  causes, — partly  to 
the  cessation  of  the  consular  establishment 
at  Palermo,  partly  to  the  decrease  of  the 
Vice-consuls  in  Europe,  and  partly  to  the 
extinction  of  the  superannuation  allowance 
of  Mr.  Barker.  From  these  three  causes, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  there  was  so  far 
a  saving  to  the  amount  mentioned  upon 
the  Estimates  now  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite.  It  might  be  remembered 
that  the  system  of  paying  Consuls  by  sala- 
ries instead  of  fees,  according  to  the 
practice  before  1825,  had  been  adopted  on 
the  strong  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  and  the  member 
for  Liverpool.  In  reference  to  the  Act  of 
6th  Geo.  4th,  the  former  hon.  Gentleman 
had  most  vehemently  reprobated  the 
practice  of  payment  by  fees,  and  even 
stated  that  no  sum  from  the  public  funds 
was  too  great  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
Consuls,  provided  their  functions  were  com- 
petently discharged.  With  respect  to  the 
material  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  Consuls, 
he  submitted  that  his  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  effect  such  retrenchment  as 
was  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duty  which  the  interests 
of  the  public  demanded.  The  following 
reductions  were  already  in  progress : — the 
Consuls  salaries  were  to  be  reduced,  at 
Rio  Janeiro  from  2,500/.  per  annum  to 
1,500/.;  at  Pernambuco  from  1,200/.  a- 
year  to  1,000/. ;  at  Madeira,  from  800/.  to 
600/. ;  at  Ostend,  from  600/.  a-year  to 
400/. ;  at  Bogota,  from  2,000/.  to  800/. ; 
at  the  Havannah,  from  500/.  to  300/. ;  at 
Lima,  from  2,500/.  to  1,600/.;  and  the 
consular  establishment  at  Palermo  was  to 
be  abolished  altogether.  Thus  the  total 
reduction  would  amount  to  12,400/.  a-year, 
being  at  the  rate  of  40/.  per  cent  on  the 
salaries.  He  trusted  that  these  changes 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  henceforward 
spare  his  sarcasms  on  the  present  Ministers 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  since  1826, 
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with  much  of  which  they  had  no  concern 
whatever.  He  had  found  fault  with  the 
expenditure  of  that  period,  as  if  his  noble 
friend,  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  or  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  hafl  beemto  blame ;  whereas 
they  were  totally  free  from  blame,  for  over 
most  of  that  expenditure  they  had  no  con- 
trol or  superintendence  whatever.  What- 
ever extravagance,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  might  be  alleged  to  have 
committed,  those  who  were  now  in  office 
stood  absolved  from  its  participation.  He 
should  not  enter  into  further  details,  pro- 
posing to  defer  doing  so  until  the  lion. 
Baronet  had  more  particularly  specified  his 
objections.  It  was  his  wish,  however,  to 
remove  an  erroneous  impression  which  had 
been  entertained  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take on  the  face  of  the  Returns  relative  to 
the  absence  of  two  of  the  Consuls  from 
their  respective  stations,  who  were  each  re- 
presented to  have  been  a  year  longer  absent 
than  they  had  actually  been.  He  alluded  to 
Mr.  Nugent  and  Mr.  Schenley,  who  were 
said  to  be  absent,  the  one  two  and  the  other 
three  years,  from  1825  to  1828.  In  the 
Returns  a  mistake  had  been  made  and 
their  absence  antedated  one  year.  This 
fact,  he  hoped  would  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.  Before  he  sat  down  he 
might  also  mention,  that  a  regulation  had 
been  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Foreign  Department,  pro- 
hibiting Consuls  who  were  absent  in  future 
from  receiving  more  than  a  moiety  of  their 
allowance ;  the  other  half  after  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  duties,  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  Government.  The  allowance 
for  house-rent  was  also  not  to  begin,  in 
future,  till  the  individual  arrived  at  his 
post,  and  should  likewise  henceforward  be 
placed  upon  a  different  footing. 

Sir  *  James  Oraham  said,  he  congratu- 
lated the  House  and  the  country  on  the 
after-thought  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
respecting  the  Estimates  which  had  just 
been  explained  by  his  hon.  friend;  at  the 
same  time,  it  added  very  considerably  to 
the  trouble  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  as 
his  hon.  friend  must  be  aware.  The  whole 
of  the  calculations  on  which  he  proposed 
to  make  reductions  had  been  formed  from 
the  Estimates,  on  reference  to  which  he 
had  judged  these  reductions  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  his  hon.  friend  now  said,  not 
oat  of  deference,  of  course,  to  the  sarcasms 
which  displeased  him  so  much,  or  out  of 
deference  to  the  votes  of  that  House 
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passed  since  these  Estimates  were  framed, 
but  from  its  own  love  of  economy,  that  the 
Government  had  made  large  reductions  in 
these   Estimates.     In  some  of  the  parti- 
culars mistakes  had  been  made, and  Consuls 
who   were  absent  had  been  described  as 
away  from  their  posts  two  years  instead 
of  one.     Some  of  the  greatest  apparent 
abuses  were  now,  therefore,  found  out  to 
be  merely  errors  of  print,  and  were  to  be 
censured   in   the  compositors  not  in  the 
Ministers.    These  things  were  all  found 
out  at  the   eleventh   hour,  and  he  had 
made  all  his  calculations  on  the  Returns 
supposing  them  to  be  correct,  and   sup- 
posing that  the  Government  to   call  for 
votes   on    the   Estimates    as    they    had 
been  laid  on  the  Table.     He   had  made 
his  calculations  on  this  supposition,  and 
the  reductions  he  proposed  to  make  were 
founded  on  it.     After  making  all  these  al- 
lowances, however,  he  should  still  be  called 
on  to  oppose  the  vote,  which  he  thought 
was  most  exorbitant.     The  House  would 
recollect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  hon.  friend  had  both  stated  that 
the  practice  of  paying  the  Consuls  by  fixed 
salaries,  instead  of  fees,  had  arisen  from  a' 
recommendation  which  came  from  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House.  His  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Aberdeen,  was  described  to 
have  said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  fix  the  salaries  of  the 
Consuls  too  high,  provided  only  the  trade 
was  completely  free  from  the  payment  of 
fees.     This  was  so  much  opposed  to  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen's 
usual  sentiments,  that  there  was  prima 
facie   reason  to   believe   that  the  state- 
ment was  an  error.      But  if,    by    any 
probability,   these  words  had  been   used 
by  his  hon.   friend,    meaning    that   the 
charges  for  fees  were  so  enormous  that 
almost  any  thing  would  be  better  than 
them ;  if  the  hon.  Member  had  used  these 
words,   they  had  completely  anticipated 
the  conduct  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.    He  was  himself  not  of  opinion 
that  the  public  would,  in  all  cases,  be 
better  served  by  substituting  salaries  for 
fees.  The  House  would  recollect,  too,  that 
Mr.  Canning  thought  we  ought  not  to  pay 
the  Consuls  by  fixed   salaries  instead  of 
fees.      He  stated  that  he  objected  to  the 
measure,  but  that  he  had  carried  it  into 
execution  out  of  deference  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  House,  and  against  his  tetter 
judgment.       With  respect  to  the  doubts 
expressed  by  Mr.  Canning,  he  thought,  it 
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the  basis  of  his  arrangement,  he  would 
find,  that  instead  of  reducing  the  salaries  of 
the  Consuls  in  other  places,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  increase  them.  The  hon. 
Barouet  thought  that  America  should  be 
taken  as  an  example  in  the  payment  of 
her  Consuls ;  now  America  paid  her  Con- 
suls by  fees. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  wilfully  misrepre- 
sent his  expressions.  He  thought  he  had 
particularly  guarded  himself  against  its 
being  supposed  that  he  wished  our  estab- 
lishments to  be  regulated  by  those  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  disposed  to  say  more  on  that  part  of 
the  subject  than  that  America  paid  the 
Consuls  by  fees — a  practice  which  the 
House  had  declared  to  be  unnecessary  and 
impolitic  ;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing 
his  opinion,  that,  where  the  salaries  had 
been  fixed  with  the  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  reduce 
them  while  they  were  held  by  the  present 
possessors,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
increase  the  superannuations. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, and  hoped  the  Committee,  by  its 
vote  that  night,  would  mark  its  disappro- 
bation of  the  large  expense  incurred 
hitherto  by  the  Consular  department.  In 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  in  this  instance, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  items  which  had  been  paid  to  some  of 
the  Consuls.  Mr.  Pousset,  for  instance, 
had  received  700/.  while  at  his  post  in 
South  America  :  he  next  year  received  the 
700/.  though  he  remained  in  England ; 
and  next  year  half  that  sum. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  there  was  a  mistake 
in  that  account. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  after  that  ex- 
planation he  had  no  wish  to  press  that 
particular  instance,  the  more  so  because 
there  were  many  instances  of  a  similar 
description.  The  hon.  Member  then  called 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  cases 
of  Mr.  Schenley  and  Mr.  Nugent,  who  had 
been  receiving  their  salaries  while  others 
had  performed  the  duty.  This  was  such 
wasteful  expenditure,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced Parliament  would  see  the  necessity 
of  making  a  material  reduction.  Govern- 
ment, too,  had  acted  on  this  principle 
already :  they  had  appointed  a  Consul- 
general  in  Colombia,  with  a  salary  of  800/. 
a-year,  while  they  allowed  other  Consuls- 


general  to  receive  2,000/.  and  2,500/. 
a-year.  If  the  principle  were  good  in  one 
instance,  it  must  be  equally  good  in  the 
other.  He  considered  the  present  state  of 
the  superannuation  list,  also,  to  be  most 
objectionable ;  and  for  these,  and  other 
reasons,  which  he  would  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  enumerating,  he 
would  oppose  the  Vote. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  office  of  Consul-general  in  Colombia 
was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  duty  to  be 
performed  by  a  Consul. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  admitting  that 
to  be  the  fact,  his  argument  still  remained 
good,  as  there  were  Consuls-general  at 
Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  same 
salary. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  a  more  unfounded  charge  than 
that  the  present  system  had  any  part  of  its 
origin  in  him.  In  answer  to  that,  he  would 
say  that  he  was  no  party  to  the  clauses 
which  were  chiefly  objectionable  in  the 
new  bill.  He  had  pressed  on  Government 
the  necessity  of  some  alteration,   which 
would  deprive  the  Consuls  of  the  power  of 
charging  fees  on  the  shipping  interest  at 
any  rate  they  pleased,  and  establish  their 
salaries  on   a  fixed  scale.     In   order  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  change,  he  had 
collected  a  list  of  the  charges  on  British 
shipping  levied  by  the  Consuls  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  and  had  proved  to 
the  House  that  there  were  hardly  two  ports 
where  the  charges  were  the  same.     In 
some  parts  the  charges  were  five  times 
greater,  and  in  others  ten  times  greater, 
than  the  charges  of  the  French  Consuls. 
In  short,  the  Consuls  might  charge  any 
thing  they  liked  ;  and  for  these  reasons  he 
pressed  on  the  Government  the  propriety 
of  placing  all  on  the  same  footing,  and 
also   the   necessity  of  furnishing  to  the 
master  of  every  vessel,  on  quitting  London, 
a  schedule  of  the  charges  which  he  had 
to  pay  on  arriving  at  the  port  to  which  he 
was  bound.     He  allowed  also  that,  by  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Levant  Company,  a  charge  of  10,000/. 
had  accrued  for  Consuls  in  the  Levant, 
which  sum  had  formerly  been  paid  by  the 
Levant  Company ;    but  the  abolition  of 
that  Company  was  in  every  way  advan- 
tageous.    What  he  had  suggested  to  his 
Majesty's   Government  was,   to   put  the 
English  Consuls  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Consuls  of  America  or  France.    The 
French  Consuls  had  no  fees  whatever  ;  the 
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fees  of  the  American  Consuls  were  very 
small.  He  had  proposed  that  the  English 
Consuls  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Consuls  of  America,  who 
were  men  of  the  highest  respectability. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  as  if  the 
fees  had  been  abolished.  In  disproof  of 
this  supposition  the  hon.  Member  read  a 
list  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  English  Consuls 
in  South  America  for  the  transaction  of 
various  business ;  among  which  was  a  fee 
of  half  a  dollar,  for  administering  an  oath, 
which,  he  observed,  they  took  the  advant- 
age of  exacting  from  resident  half-pay 
officers,  who  were  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  four  times  a  year.  What  his  hon. 
friend,  and  what  he  complained  of  was, 
that  these  individuals  had  enormous 
salaries,  and  fees  also.  The  fees  themselves 
were  quite  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
that  ought  to  attend  the  commercial  trans- 
actions in  question.  So  far  from  his  being 
a  party  to  the  adoption  of  this  new  system, 
he  had  most  decidedly  objected,  when  the 
bill  was  introduced,  in  1825,  to  the  clause 
which  allowed  salaries  to  the  Consuls. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  proposing 
the  measure,  brought  forward  a  number  of 
ridiculous  cases  to  show  the  propriety  of 
giving  them  a  fixed  salary.  Among  the 
rest,  he  stated  that  there  had  been  a  charge 
of  4/.,  or  sixteen  dollars,  for  shoeing  the 
Consul's  horse.  He  had  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  was  sure  the  giving  salaries  to  the 
Consuls  would  degenerate  into  an  abuse  ; 
and  not  one  year  had  since  passed  in  which 
he  had  not  brought  the  enormous  salaries 
paid  to  the  Consuls  before  the  House, 
and  had  exposed  a  number  of  expensive 
and  ridiculous  charges  which  had  been 
made  by  the  South  American  Consuls.  He 
denied,  therefore,  that  he  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
caused  this  wasteful  expenditure.  The 
first  clause  in  the  bill  of  1825  declared 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Consuls  should  be 
reasonable;  the  next  provided  that  they 
should  be  paid  only  while  they  resided 
in  the  places  to  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed. If  the  ill  health  of  a  Consul  com- 
pelled him  to  absent  himself  from  his  post 
for  a  time,  no  man  would  wish  to  deprive 
him  of  his  allowance,  or  of  a  portion  of  it. 
But  if  he  were  constantly  absent,  how 
could  he  be  entitled  to  any  emolument  ? 
He  was  glad  to  observe  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  began  to  be  awake  to  some  of 
these  improprieties,  and  were  prepared  to 
•comet  them.    It  was.  astonishing  how 


many  abuses  lurked  in  various  shapes  in 
the  public  accounts.  He  recollected  having 
himself  for  five  years  concurred  in  voting 
a  salary  to  a  dead  man  ;  and  the  fact  was 
at  last  discovered  only  by  accident.  He 
thought  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  consider 
whether  the  business  of  a  Consul  would 
not  be  best  done  by  a  person  acquainted 
with  business.  He  held  that  commercial 
men  were  the  best  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  Consul,  and  the  fees  were  in 
themselves  quite  sufficient  to  induce  many 
most  respectable  commercial  men  undertake 
them.  There  was  a  Consul-general  appoint- 
ed at  Venice  who  never  resided  there.  There 
were  Consuls  in  many  places  (with  salaries 
of  600/.  a  year  and  upwards),  where  there 
was  no  trade.  The  produce  of  the  fees  in 
other  places  was  enormous.  He  had  looked 
over  a  list  of  Consuls  in  Colombia,  where 
they  received  10,300/. ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  exports  were  only  70,000  tons,  and  the 
imports  277,000  tons — making  a  charge 
on  the  whole  of  more  than  four  per  cent. 
Many  hon.  Members  would  recollect  the 
long  struggle  he  had  had  before  he  hadbeen 
able  to  defeat  an  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
a  half  per  cent  on  the  trade,  but  it  now 
appeared  that  in  Colombia  the  fees  of 
the  Consuls  amounted  to  four  per  cent. 
Mr.  Canning  said,  that  that  was  merely  an 
experiment. — but  there  had  been  no  sub- 
sequent reduction.  To  show  the  heavy 
charges  on  our  shipping  interest  arising 
from  this  source,  the  hon.  Member  read  a 
statement  of  the  sums  paid  at  the  different 
ports  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  Holland.  In  some  the  charge  for 
every  500  tons  was  3/.  12*. ;  in  others, 
12/.  12*.,  34/.,  45/.,  and  even  54/.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  which  certainly  re- 
quired reconsideration.  The  charge  for 
supporting  chapels,  too,  he  thought  quite 
unnecessary.  Formerly  the  sum  was 
18,000/.;  this  year  it  was  7,000/.;  and 
he  wished  to  see  it  entirely  dispensed  with. 
The  Lisbon  merchants  assessed  them- 
selves. At  the  Brazils,  the  merchants 
assessed  themselves.  There  were  many 
English  resident  at  the  different  places  -in 
which  Consuls  were  established,  who  would 
be  but  too  glad  to  undertake  the  duties  for 
the  fees,  without  any  salary  whatever. 
It  was  well  known  that  many  persons  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  situation  of  Consuls 
were  appointed  as  an  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  Government.  In  his  opinion 
every  Consul-general  ought  to  be  got  rid 
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was  due  to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
state  what  was  his  opinion,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  the  unwilling  author  of  the 
measure,  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that 
"  when  he  (Mr.  Canning)  came  last  into 
Office,  he  found  that  the  opinion  of  the 
House  had  been  taken  upon  the  subject 
of  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to 
our  ministers  abroad.  Whether  the  opinion 
had  been  expressed  in  a  formal  vote,  or 
given  in  a  way  which  only  conveyed  the 
sense  of  the  House,  he  was  not  quite  sure, 
but  he  found  that  he  had  no  discretion  to 
exercise,  for  it  had  been  determined,  that 
the  whole  system  relative  to  our  Consuls 
should  be  done  away,  and  that  they  should 
be  put  on  a  totally  different  footing.  The 
new  principle  was,  that  the  fees  should  be 
totally  abolished,  and  that  salaries  should 
be  substituted,  to  the  extent  of  affording  a 
remuneration  for  the  loss.  He  begged 
leave  to  state,  that  his  own  individual 
opinion  did  not  concur  in  this  agreement ; 
but  he  found  the  point  already  settled,  and 
his  business  was  only  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. Had  the  point  been  left  to  his 
judgment,  or  could  his  opinions  have  hrd 
any  influence  upon  the  question,  he  should 
have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  better  to 
remunerate  by  fees  than  by  salary.  But 
Government  had  only  to  follow  a  prescribed 
principle,  namely,  that  all  private  charges 
were  abolished,  and  remunerative  salaries 
were  to  be  granted  in  their  stead.  The 
hon.  Gentleman's  system  was,  that  this 
should  be  taken  from  the  trade,  from  the 
private  merchants,  and  put  upon  the 
country.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  was  not  called 
upon  to  approve  of  this  system,  nor  to  say 
that  the  details  of  trade  could  not  bear 
the  burthens  in  detail  which  grew  out  of 
it.  The  system  adopted  was  no  decision  of 
his/'  He  stated  that  much  out  of  justice 
to  the  memory  of  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  to  show  that  he  foresaw  the 
great  expenditure  which  the  experiment  of 
substituting  salaries  for  fees  would  entail  on 
the  country.  He  himself  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  substitution  of  fixed 
salaries  for  fees  was  carried  too  far.  He 
entertained  doubts  even  if  the  Customs' 
Officers  might  not  be  paid  by  fees,  and  if 
the  public  had  been  benefitted  by  getting 
rid  of  fees  paid  by  persons  engaged  in 
trade,  and  substituting  for  them  fixed 
salaries  paid  by  the  country  at  large. 
There  was  a  difference,  indeed,  between 
the  Customs  and  other  departments  of  the 


public  service.  The  officers  of  the  Cus- 
toms were  employed  in  collecting  a  revenue 
for  the  public  ;  and,  being  so  employed, 
they  might  with  propriety  be  paid  by  sala- 
ries given  by  the  public.  But  the  Consuls 
were  quite  different.  They  did  not  per- 
form any  public  services,  but  services  that 
were  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  the 
merchants  trading  to  the  spots  where  they 
resided.  They  executed  little  or  nothing 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  There 
was  nothing  improper  in  the  merchants,  to 
whom  their  labours  were  beneficial,  paying 
them  by  fees  for  their  services.  Consuls 
might  then  be  paid  by  fees,  and  not  by  a 
fixed  salary.  He  did  not  know,  indeed, 
any  better  way,  or  how  it  was  otherwise 
possible  to  induce  public  officers  to  do  their 
duty  well,  than  to  give  them  an  interest  in 
so  performing  it.  The  payment  of  fees 
obviously  gave  the  Consuls  an  interest  in 
residing  at  the  spot ;  but  if  they  were  paid 
by  salaries,  they  had  no  motive  for  residing, 
and,  like  our  Consuls,  were  very  frequent- 
ly absent  from  their  stations.  That  was 
the  case  with  our  Consuls  up  to  the  new 
regulation  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who, 
only  giving  them  half  their  salary  when 
they  were  absent,  they  had  now  an  in- 
terest to  remain  at  their  stations.  These 
were  the  effects  of  the  system,  and  .the 
opinions  he  had  stated  were  not  founded 
on  theory.  He  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  case  of  several  of  our 
Consuls,  as  stated  in  the  returns.  But  the 
House  would  make  allowance  for  what  his 
hon.  friend  described  as  errors  which  had 
inadvertently  crept  in,  and  which  might 
make  him  commit  some  blunder.  He 
would  begin  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Ricketts, 
the  Consul  to  Peru.  He  went  to  his  post 
in  1825,  and  passed  that  year  in  prepara- 
tions, and  in  his  voyage  out,  and  he  received 
fur  outfit  and  salary  that  year,  the  sum  of 
3,855/.  In  1 826,  being  at  his  post,  he  re- 
ceived for  salary,  2,600/. ;  for  house  rent, 
510/. ;  for  a  clerk,  250/.;  for  extras,  503/.; 
making,  in  tho  year  1826,  the  sum  of 
3,763/.  In  1827,  he  was  on  his  voyage 
home,  having  left  his  post  early  in  April, 
and  that  year  he  received  2,812/.  His 
lion,  friend  was  very  testy  about  any 
charges  bcint?  adverted  to  previously  to 
the  year  1828;  but  his  hon.  friend  should 
recollect  that  most  of  the  Members  now  on 
the  Treasury  Benches  were  before  the 
year  1828,  and,  if  he  did  not  mistake,  in 
the  year  1825,  amonpst  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  Though  they  might  disclaim 
the  expenses  of  that  period,  they  all  form- 
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ed  a  part  of  the  Administration,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Canning.  But  passing  from  the  year 
previous  to  1828,  he  came  to  that  year, 
and  1829,  and  he  asked  his  hon.  friend  how 
he  could  justify  the  circumstance,  that 
during  these  two  years  Mr.  Ricketts  was  in 
England,  and  received  1,600/.  a  year. 
This  gentleman,  therefore,  had  been, 
under  Lord  Aberdeen's  government,  allow- 
ed to  spend  two  years  in  England  doing 
nothing,  at  this  large  salary ;  he  had  pass- 
ed one  year  in  his  voyage  out  and  home, 
he  had  been  the  rest  of  his  time  at  his  post, 
and  for  that  period,  not  quite  two  years, 
he  had  received  the  sum  of  13,600/. 
What  he  charged  as  the  most  flagrant  part 
of  the  case  was,  the  two  years  he  had  been 
in  England,  at  1,600/.  a  year ;  and  for  these 
two  years  the  present  Foreign  Minister 
was  wholly  responsible.  He  then  came 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Nugent,  who  was  one  of 
those  whose  services  were  not  accurately 
stated  in  the  return,  and  he  might  pos- 
sibly make  a  mistake  concerning  him. 
This  gentleman  went  in  1825  to  Chili,  and 
received  the  first  year  3,050/.  In  1826 
he  was  at  his  post,  and  received  2,500/. 
In  1827,  as  early  as  June,  or  he  believed 
he  must  now  say,  as  the  return  was  not 
correct,  in  June,  1828,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  his  2,500/.  His  hon. 
friend  described  the  two  years,  1828  and 
1829,  as  years  of  economy.  These  two 
years  constituted  the  golden  reign  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,-- they  were  the  econo- 
mical age,  not  deserving  of  those  sarcasms 
which  his  hon.  friend  charged  him  with 
using,  and  entreated  him  to  abandon  in 
bringing  forward  his  motion ;  but  without 
a  sarcasm  he  d'id  charge  that  noble  Earl 
with  extravagance,  as  regarded  Consuls  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  week.  His 
hon.  friend  bad  stated,  that  henceforth  the 
Consuls,  when  away  from  their  posts,  were 
to  have  only  half  their  salaries  ;  but  that 
had  not  yet  been  the  case,  as  he  had  already 
stated  with  regard  to  the  Consul  of  Peru, 
who  had  received  his  salary  of  1,600/. 
during  the  two  years  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  had  not  been  the  case  with 
the  Consul  of  Chili,  who  had  received  his 
salary  under  similar  circumstances :  one  of 
whom,  for  two  years  and  a  half  service,  had 
received,  in  four  years,  the  sum  of  13,600/., 
and  the  other  had  received  for  one  year 
and  a  half,  13,050/.  The  next  case  he 
would  mention  was  that  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, who  in  1826  was  appointed  Consul  to 
Hayti.    He  received  500/.  for  his  outfit, 


1 ,500/.  for  his  salary,  500/.  for  extras,  and 
215/.  for  his  voyage  out,  making  in  all 
2,715/.,  though  he  did  not  leave  London 
till  March ;  thus,  for  being  a  few  months  at 
his  post  in  1826,  he  received  2,715/.  But 
he  begged  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  year  1827.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
received  in  that  year,  his  salary,  1,500/. ; 
for  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
he  charged  1,290/.;  his  house-rent  and 
extras  amounted  to  1 ,070/.  A  commission 
on  his  banker's  account  of  147/.,  and  for 
his  voyage  to  England  192/.,  making  a 
total  of  4,199/.  In  1828  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1828,  when  England  was 
under  the  economic  administration  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  he  received  his  salary  of  1,125/. 
He  was  little  more  than  one  year  at  his 
post,  and  for  that  he  received  a  sum  of 
more  than  8,000/.  He  then  came  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Schenley,  who  was  one  of 
those  whose  services  were  mis-stated  in  the 
return.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  Mr.  Schenley  in  particular. 
This  gentleman  had  been  sent  as  Vice- 
consul  to  Guatemala.  In  1 825  he  receiv- 
ed for  his  outfit  300/.,  and  for  his  salary 
700/. ;  but  he  did  not  go,  if  he  understood 
the  return  correctly,  that  year — he  went 
out  in  1826.  He  was  at  Guatemala  that 
year  and  in  1827,  and  received  his  salary 
of  700/.,  but  before  the  end  of  1827  he 
left  Guatemala ;  and  in  1 828  he  came  to 
England  on  his  full  salary.  In  1829,  under 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Foreign  Administra- 
tion, when  the  public  expense  had  been  so 
much  reduced,  this  gentleman  was  appoint- 
ed Consul  at  Hayti, and  received  500/.  for  his 
outfit.  Unless  the  Returns  were  erro- 
neous, and  he  almost  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  correct  him  as  he  read,  this  was  in 
January  ;  and  between  January  1829,  and 
January  1830,  he  received  1,200/.  as  his 
salary.  The  House  would  be  surprised 
to  learn,  according  to  the  return,  that  he 
was  in  England  yet;  that  he  had  not 
even  attempted  to  go  out  to  Hayti.  He 
remained  in  England  up  to  that  time, 
and  the  reason  for  which  he  remained  the 
Members  of  that  House  would  be  well 
able  to  appreciate.  The  reason,  on  the 
face  of  the  return,  for  which  he  remained 
in  England  was  urgent  private  business. 
This  was  a  species  of  reason  which  would 
be  very  intelligible  to  the  Members  of  that 
House.  In  1829,  then,  this  gentleman 
received  1,700/.,  and  never  left  England ; 
in  all,  this  gentleman  bad  received  4,859/. 
The  pressure  of  business  at  Hayti,  the 
K2 
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House  would  imagine,  could  not  be  very 
great ;  but  he  found  in  the  year  1829, 
that  there  was  a  charge  for  two  Vice-con- 
suls at  Hayti.     As  the  Consul  was  not 
present,  the  House  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  Vice-consuls  were  there  attending 
to  their  duty.  But  he  found  by  the  return, 
that  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Vice-consul,  was  also 
detained  in  England  on  urgent  private  bu- 
siness.    He  was  in  England  the  whole  of 
1827,  receiving  a  salary  of  550/. ;  and  in 
England  the  whole  of  1828,  receiving  a 
salary  of  550/. ;  and  he  was  in  England 
the  greater  part  of  1829.     The   Consul 
then  was  in    England;    the  Vice-consul 
also,  Mr.  Fisher,  was  in  England  ;  and  the 
second  Vice-consul,  the  one  who  was  on 
the  spot,  and  did  all  the  business,  Mr. 
Thompson,    received    500/.  a  year.     He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say,  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  Members,  if 
this  failed.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
glance  a  little  at  the  testy  anxiety  to  be 
economical  which  was  said  to  be  displayed 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  rest  of 
the  Ministers.   The  canker  of  the  country, 
which  took  away  all  the  available  revenue, 
was  the  great  expense  of  superannuation. 
If  there  were  one  point  more  insisted  on 
than  another  by  the  Finance  Committee — 
one  point  more  than  another  on  which  its 
recommendations    were    urgent — it    was 
against  the  great  and  alarming  increase  of 
superannuations  and  other  charges  under 
the  head  of  Diplomatic  Expenses.    The 
committee,  in  the  first  place,  strongly  re- 
commended that  no  person  should  receive 
any  superannuation  or  pension  till  after  he 
had  received  his  first  appointment  fifteen 
years;  nor  till  after  he  had  been  ten  years 
in   actual  service.      The   committee  had 
strongly  recommended  a  reduction  in  the 
diplomatic  pensions,  and  that  they  should 
not  exceed  40,000/.     Instead  of  40,000/., 
however,  they  amounted  to  upwards   of 
50,000/.,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  had 
arisen  from  increasing  the  superannuations 
of  Consuls.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  return, 
which  showed  that  the  sum  appropriated  to 
superannuation  for  Consuls,  had  gone  on 
regularly  increasing.     The  sum  allotted  to 
this  service  was  in 


18*21  .£1,100 

1H22 1,11)0 

1H23 1,036 

1824 1,200 


1825 

1826 
1827 


...... 


41,368 
. .  3,370 
. .  3,370 


In  1828,  the  period  when  Lord  Aber- 
deen began  to  economise,  it  was  4,270/. ; 
1829,4,870/,;  and  in  1830,  the  year  of 


economy,  it  was  5,300/.    Here,  then,  was 
a  continual  increase  in  that  species  of  ex- 
pense which  was  most  reprobated  by  the 
Finance  Committee.   This  subject  brought 
to  his  recollection,  that  a  committee  of 
that  House  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  Superannuation,  on  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
that  committee  remained  involved  in  mys- 
tery.    The  right    hon.    Gentleman    had 
done  him  the  honour  to  place  his  name  on 
the  committee,  which  was  appointed,  he 
believed,  nearly  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  had 
never  yet  received  a  summons  to  attend. 
The    Finance  Committee    recommended 
that  Ministers  should  cut  off  ten  per  cent 
from   their  own  salaries,    but  that   had 
never  been  attended  to.    The  same  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  subject  of 
superannuation  should  undergo  revision. 
The  Chancellor   of  the    Exchequer  had 
brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  which  he 
said  the  House  was  unwilling  to  pass,  but 
on  that  he  had  his  own  opinion ;  in  1829 
nothing  was  done;  in  1830  a  committee 
had  been  appointed,  at  the  Minister's  sug- 
gestion, but  it  had  never  been  assembled, 
because  the  Parliament  was  drawing  to  a 
close  ;  and  in  1831  something  would,  per- 
haps, be  done  to  regulate  the  superannu- 
ations so  urgently  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  take  off  ten  per 
cent  from   the  Ministers'    salaries.      He 
wished  shortly,  in  order  to  make  the  subject 
clear,  to  state  to  the  House  a  companion 
or  two,  which  might  not  be  unimportant. 
He  would  first  call  its  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference of  charge  for  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular expenses  in  1792  and  the  present 
time.     The  amount,  then,  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  expenses  in  1792,  including 
the  charge  for  superannuations  and  pen- 
sions, was  1 13,927/.  in  1 829  it  amounted  to 
366,000/.    The  charge  for  Consuls  alone, 
in  the  estimate  for  1830,  was   121,820/., 
being  upwards  of  8,000/.  more  than  the 
charge  for  the  whole  diplomatic  expenses 
in    1792.    There    was  another    view  he 
might  take  of   the  subject.     He  would 
compare  the  whole  amount  of  the  official 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  South 
America  with  the  charge  for  our  diploma* 
tic  relations  with  that  country,  showing 
what  per  centage  that  amounted  to  on  the 
value  of  our  trade.    The  official  value, 
then,  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  Mexico 
in  1829,  was  731,557/.    The  expense  of 
ambassadors  was  4,041/.,  and  of  Consuls 
3,500/.;  together  7»54U.  or  If.  and  74 
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per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  our  exports 
and  imports.  He  chose  the  official  value 
because  it  was  more  simple  and  easy, 
though  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  re- 
minded him  that  the  real  value  was  much 
less,  and  taking  the  official  value,  the  ex- 
pense to  Mexico  was,  as  he  said,  1/.  0$.  Id. 
per  cent  on  our  whole  trade.  With  re- 
spect to  Guatemala,  the  result  was  even 
more  striking.  The  value  of  our  exports 
and  imports  with  that  state  was  13,811/., 
the  expense  of  the  Consuls  was  1 ,500/., 
making  the  expense  10/.  Ms.  2d.  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  our  trade.  The  amount  of 
our  exports  and  imports  with  all  the  South 
American  States  was  11,470,000/.,  the 
expenses  of  our  ambassadors  was  27,421/., 
and  of  Consuls,  33,100/.,  making  together 
60,521/.  or  a  charge  of  one-half  per  cent 
on  the  gross  amount  of  all  our  trade  with 
the  whole  Continent  of  South  America. 
He  knew  that  any  allusion  to  the  United 
States  of  America  was  not  generally  very 
palatable  to  the  House,  and  he  for  one  did 
not  like  to  institute  comparisons  between 
that  country  and  this,  but  he  held  in  his 
hand  (showing  a  small  slip  of  paper),  on 
that  simple  piece  of  paper  the  account  of 
all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  its  diplo- 
matic expenses,  obtained  from  an  authen- 
tic source,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  read  it.  The  whole 
charge  then  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  United  States  was — 

Dollars  per  year. 
For  the  President,  a  salary  of  26,000 

A  Vice-president  .1,000 

Secretary  of  State 6,000 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 6,000 

Secretary  of  War 6,000 

Secretary  to  the  Navy 6,000 

Post-master  General ,     6,000 

A  Chief  Justice 5,000 

Six  Associate  Judges 24,000 

Attorney  General 3,500 

Making,  in  the  whole,  92,500  dollars  for 
the  entire  charge  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  United  States,  or,  in  English  money, 
20,812/.  There  were,  besides,  three  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  with  3,500  dollars 
each,  with  5,000  for  the  Major-general, 
commanding-in-chief — making  the  whole 
charge  for  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  24,299/.  But 
to  come  to  what  was  more  german  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  United  States  had  three 
Consuls-general  in  Europe,  and  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  supposed  that  the  interests 
of  its  people  were  not  as  well  attended  to 
M  tbote  ot  any  other  nation,  and  they  were 


all  paid   by  fees.     The   Consuls-general 
were  at  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid.    The 
Consul-general  at  London  had  something 
to  do  for  American  seamen  and  for  the 
public  service,  and  he  received  a  salary  of 
2,000  dollars  a  year.   The  Consuls  at  Al- 
giers, Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  had  diplomatic 
functions  to  perform,  and   they  received 
4,500  and  2,000  dollars  per  year;  but  all 
the  Consuls  employed  by  the  United  States 
received  from  the  public  purse  not  more 
than  3,7 12/.  per  year.     He  knew  that  this 
was  a  republic,   but  some  of  its  regula- 
tions might  be  adopted  by  us  with  advan- 
tage— limited  monarchy  as  we  were — and 
the  American  mode  of  paying  the  Consuls 
was  of  this  description.     The  Consuls  of 
the  United  States  were  paid  by  fees,  and 
each  Consul  entered  into  a  bond  that  he 
would  agree  to  a  certain  tariff  of  fees, 
which  was  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  would  not  exact  any  more  ;  eyid  these 
fees  were  so  moderate  that  the  Consul  of 
Liverpool,  the  most   lucrative  of  all  the 
consular  stations,  received  only  1,000/.  a 
year.     Moreover,  if  any  Consul  charged 
more  than  the  proper  fee,  he  was  instantly 
dismissed,  so  that  a  proper  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  merchants  was 
obtained  by  a  salary  of  1 ,000/.     The  di- 
plomatic expenses  of  the  United  States  were 
on  a  scale  equally  moderate.  That  country 
had    seven  Ministers   Plenipotentiary   in 
England,  France,  Russia,  &c,  at  a  salary 
of  9,000  dollars  a  year,  each  having  a  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  at  2,000  dollars  salary, 
and  seven  Charge  d' Affaires,  with  propor- 
tionate salaries,  and  the  whole  of  its  diplo- 
matic expenses  was  108,000   dollars,   or 
24,412/.     The  whole  charge  for  its  civil 
government,  diplomatic  and  consular  ex- 
penses was  52,420/.  not  half  the  cost  of 
our  consular  establishment  alone.     The 
hon.  Baronet  then  observed,  that  he  was 
not  an   admirer  of  a  republic,  though  he 
quoted  its  establishments  as  proper  for  us 
to  imitate,  and  he  warned  the   Ministers, 
that  having  given  up  influence,  and  prero- 
gative  having  passed  away,  they  had  no 
means  of  governing   the  country  but  by 
obeying  public  opinion.     He  did  not  im- 
pugn the  institutions  under  which  he  was 
born,   and  under  which   he   enjoyed   so 
many  blessings.     He  did  not  want  to  shuf- 
fle the  cards  again  to  get  a  fresh  set.     He 
should  always  support  a  limited  freedom, 
bearing  in  mind,  though  he  was  a  free- 
man, that  he  was  but  a  subject,  aud  though 
he  bad  rights,  yet  that  they  were  rights. 
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under  a  monarchy.     He  had  a  deep  stake 
in  the  country,   too  deep  to  make  him, 
though  he  advocated  republican  economy, 
the    friend    of    republican    institutions. 
But  still,  bearing  in  mind  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  he  did  feel  it  his  duty  earnestly 
to  warn  the  Ministers  against  the  course 
they  were  pursuing :    it  was  full  of  danger. 
High  prerogative  had  for  many  years  given 
way  to  influence ;  but  the  present  Minis- 
ters affected  to  despise  influence,  and  to 
rest  upon  public  opiniou  alone.     He  would 
contend   that  half  measures  were  always 
dangerous.     If  they  were  serious  in   put- 
ting influence  aside,  there  was  no  course 
left  them  but  to  act  up  to  public  opinion — 
and   public   opinion  was  daily  becoming 
more    enlightened,   and    more  powerful. 
The    facts    which    he  had    stated    were 
known — the  public  mind  was  every  day 
becoming  more  .and  more  attentive  to  the 
proceedings    of   Government,    and   with 
all    the   advantage    of   our    institutions, 
the  people  would  not  fail  to  cast  up  the 
charge  at  which  we  maintained  them,  and 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  benefit  and 
the  expense.     The  Ministers  had  cut  down 
the  influence   of  the  Crown  to  a  certain 
extent :   he  would  caution  them  how  they 
neglected  public   opinion.     Having   now 
gone   farther  than   he  intended  when  he 
first  rose  to  address  the  House,  he  would 
next  apply  himself  to  the  reductions  which 
he  should  propose  to  make.     lie  assumed 
the  Russian  Consul-general  as  a  standard, 
whose  salary  was   1,000/.  a.  year,  and  he 
proposed    to    reduce  all  Consuls- general 
to  the  same  sum — allowing,  on  account  of 
the  great  expense  of  living,  unwholesome 
climate,  &c.  1,500/.  a  year  to  the  Consuls 
of  South  America.     He  had  intended  to 
propose  an  amendment  for  a  reduction  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  after  what  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  lion.  Gentleman,  he  should 
content  himself  with  proposing  a  reduction 
of  8,000/.  on  the  whole  of  the  Estimates. 
This  would  make  the  vote  79,970/.,  instead 
of  87,970/. ;  and  on  that  question  he  must 
take  leave  to  call   for  the   sense  of  the 
House.     Having  thus  gone  over  the  whole 
of   this  branch  of  the   expenditure,   he 
should    conclude  by  observing,  that  he, 
for  one,  had  given  the  Government  credit 
for   sincerify   when   he  heard  its  repeat 
ed    professions  of  economy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session.     He  admitted 
now,  however,  that  his   delusion  on  that 
subject  had  passed  away,  and  that  every 

net  of  the  Goverumeut,  where  economy 


was  concerned,  had  satisfied  him  be  was 
deceived.  The  Finance  Committee,  a 
thing  discarded,  had  made  but  two  strong 
recommendations — the  one  to  reduce  the 
Lieutenant-generalship  of  the  Ordnance ; 
the  other  to  pursue  the  superannuation 
system  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
salaries.  How  far  these  recommendations 
had  been  attended  to,  the  House  could 
tell — how  far  the  promises  of  retrenchment 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy  and  the  Lottery  Office 
could  bear  witness— the  superannuations  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  latter  being  the 
grossest  job  he  recollected  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  Mr.  Adams,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  had  been  superannuated 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  on  an  allowance  of 
375/.,  although  he  enjoyed  other  salaries 
to  the  amount  of  1 ,200/.  Mr.  Brooksbank, 
who  had  2,100/.  a  year,  was  superannuated 
on  175/.,  while  a  certain  uu fortunate  Cap- 
tain Frederick,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  his  half-pay  when  he  received 
the  500/.  a  year,  was  now  superannuated  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  on  375/.,  the  same 
sum  as  Mr.  Adams.  He  protested  against 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Government  as 
unjust  and  extravagant,  and  calculated  to 
produce  dangerous  consequences.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  Government  had 
taken  off  taxes,  but  he  also  knew  that  they 
left  those  which  pressed  with  grinding 
force  upon  the  poorer  classes, — such  as 
tea,  still  taxed  100  per  cent,  sugar  taxed 
at  150  per  cent,  tobacco  taxed  900  per 
cent.,  and  soap  and  candles  taxed  almost 
as  much,  while,  by  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rency, they  had  fearfully  augmented  all 
the  public  burthens.  The  present  Estimate 
involved  the  principle  of  economy;  it  was 
a  proper  point  to  rest  upon,  and  he  was 
determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  subject.  The  hon.  Baronet  conclu- 
ded by  moving  as  an  Amendment,  that 
79,970/.  be  substituted  for  87,970/. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
fended  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
and  complained  of  the  wide  latitude  of 
observation  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
indulged  in  with  reference  to  the  whole  of 
the  different  branches  of  public  expendi- 
ture. It  was  not  his  intention  at  that 
moment  to  follow  the  hon.  Baronet  through 
the  wide  field  he  had  chosen  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  talents  on  this  occasion ;  but 
he  took  leave  to  deny  the  accusations 
thrown  out  against  the  Government,  and 

challenged  the  hon.  Baronet  to  name  a* 
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Administration  in  this  country  that  had 
ever  been  so  little  desirous  of  exercising 
for  its  support,  oi  for  the  rewards  of 
its  adherents,  the  full  extent  of  political 
patronage.  It  was  indeed  notorious  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  period  since  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  abstained  from  ap- 
pointing a  single  commissionership,  al- 
though many  had  become  vacant;  and 
that  he  had  sought  every  occasion  to  re- 
duce those  offices  which  already  existed. 
Applying  himself  now  to  the  question 
more  immediately  before  the  House,  he 
denied  that  the  reduction  made  on  the 
Estimate  was  any  lucky  after-thought,  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  imagine.  The 
Consul  at  Palermo,  who  possessed  a  salary 
of  1,200/.  a-year,  had  died  since  the  Esti- 
mate was  made  up ;  two  other  casualties  of 
the  same  description  had  also  happened 
in  the  same  period ;  and  the  Government, 
anxious  to  reduce  the  expense  as  much  as 
lay  in  their  power,  had  diminished  the 
Estimate  by  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 
This  was  the  after-thought  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  alluded.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  Consuls.  He  recollected  well,  at 
the  time  a  fixed  salary  was  given  to  Con- 
suls, instead  of  paying  them  by  fees,  that 
he  had  very  great  doubts  of  the  good  effect 
likely  to  result  from  the  arrangement ;  but 
the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  taken  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  completed.  By  a  Return, 
laid  on  the  Table,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  amount  paid  to  Consuls  by  fees,  after 
the  shipping  interests  were  relieved  from 
the  burthen  imposed  on  them  in  that  re- 
spect, was  only  61,000/.  The  total 
amount  now  paid  in  fixed  salaries  to  Con- 
suls-general and  Consuls  was  only  49,1 00/. , 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  country  was  a  gainer 
by  the  exchange  of  about  12,000/.,  and 
every  opportunity  was  laid  hold  of  to  make 
further  reductions.  It  was  at  the  same 
time,  however,  expressly  declared,  when 
this  scale  of  salaries  was  fixed,  that  the 
Consuls  should  not  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  trade.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) could  well  understand  that  there 
were  places  in  which  a  Consul  could  not 
engage  in  trade  and  perform  efficiently  the 
duties  of  his  situation ;  but  there  were  also 
others  in  which  he  might  trade  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  were  under  his  protection ;  and  he, 
mdor  thai  opinion,  had  spoken  to  Lord 


Aberdeen  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  salary  wherever  the  per- 
mission to  trade  was  given.  In  many 
places  accordingly  this  relaxation  of  trad- 
ing had  been  allowed  and  the  salary  re- 
duced ;  but  the  noble  Lord  having  con- 
sulted some  of  those  persons  engaged 
extensively  in  trade,  whose  opinions  were 
valuable  on  the  subject,  and  having  re- 
ceived an  intimation  that  the  relaxation  of 
a  permission  to  trade  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  mercantile  interests,  the  system  had 
not  been  pursued  further.  In  his  opinion, 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  dealt  rather  hardly 
with  the  Government,  in  reference  to  the 
salaries  of  the  Consuls,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  those  salaries  were  fixed  at  the 
desire  of  the  House,  and  that  the  sense 
of  Parliament,  as.  far  as  its  opinions  could 
be  known,  were  taken  on  their  amount  at 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  fees.  The 
Government,  indeed,  was  placed  in  a  very 
painful  situation.  If  it  reduced  the  offices 
and  superannuated  the  holders,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  censure  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  superannuations ;  and  if  it  permitted 
those  who  had  given  up  all  other  pursuits 
for  the  situation  of  Consul,  to  hold  the 
office  until  it  fell  vacant  by  casualties,  then 
it  was  charged  with  extravagance.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Nugent,  and  the  other 
persons  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  remained 
at  their  posts  until  bad  health  compelled 
them  to  return.  The  case  of  Mr.  Schen- 
ley,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  somewhat 
different.  That  gentleman  had  been 
compelled  to  return  home  because  he  was 
threatened  with  #  ruinous  legal  proceeding, 
which  was  instituted  by  persons  who  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  absence.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  letter  in  which  these 
circumstances  were  stated  on  asking  the 
leave ;  and  he  should  be  happy  to  show 
it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
although,  in  consequence  of  the  allusious 
it  contained  to  family  affairs,  he  refrained 
from  reading  it  to  the  House.  After  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  not  only 
Consul  at  Hayti,  but  the  representative  of 
the  Government,  sent  out  to  make  reports 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proceeded  to  contend  that  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  Consul  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  had  been  expressly  fixed  at 
1,000/.,  because  the  Russia  Company 
paid  him  1,500/.  a  year  as  their  agent; 
and  if  the  hon.  Baronet  took  this,  the 
most  arduous  Consulate  of  Europe,  as 
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of  detecting  either  fallacy  or  imposition. 
In  addition  to  all  that,  the  press  was  muz- 
zled. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  approved  of  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  but  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  to  refer  to  that  committee 
the  subject  of  expenditure  only  of  the 
colony,  but  also  the  inquiry  how  far  the 
secondary  punishment  of  transportation 
thither  acted  as  a  prevention  of  crime. 
The  system  of  punishment  there  was  the 
mere  employment  of  the  convicts  as  agri- 
cultural labourers — as  well  fed  and  clothed 
as  that  class  was  in  England.  With  re- 
spect to  the  increased  expense  of  the 
colony,  he  was  not  surprised  at  that,  as 
the  population  was  increasing,  and  so  also 
were  the  public  establishments  necessary 
for  the  government  and  superintendence 
of  the  colony.  He  maintained  that  the 
offices  in  the  colonies  ought  to  be  well 
filled,  and  nothing  could  so  well  secure 
proper  appointments  as  the  Gazetting 
those  appointed  in  England  before  they 
went  out.  It  would  be  also  right  to  give 
the  utmost  publicity  to  all  transactions  in 
the  colonies. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  the 
charges  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  were  so  general,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  answer  them.  He  complained  that 
there  was  no  returns  to  his  motions.  The 
hon.  Member  called  for  papers  for  1829; 
but  these  papers  could  not  be  produced, 
because  they  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the 
colony.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member's 
call  for  other  returns,  he  (Sir  George 
Murray)  told  him  that  there  was  great 
labour  and  much  time  to  be  employed  in 
getting  them,  as  some  of  them  were  con- 
nected with  other  departments.  With 
respect  to  the  pensions,  those  which  were 
payable  by  the  agent  for  the  colony  did 
not  exceed  1,400/.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  read  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Wright,  Mrs. Thompson, and  other  widows, 
to  whom  these  pensions,  constituting  that 
sum,  were  payable;  and  the  pension  of 
50/.  a  year  to  one  of  them  was  given  at 
the  instance  of  the  hon.  Member  himself. 
There  was  400/.  paid  as  a  pension  to  the 
widow  of  Governor  Macquarrie — that  now 
ceased,  and,  therefore,  the  pensions  now 
paid  by  the  agent  were  altogether  only 
1,011/.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
justification  of  the  expense  of  the  colony, 
enumerated  the  different  public  establish- 
ments necessary  to  be  kept  up  for  so  large 
a  population,  amounting  in  all  to  57,61 1, 


of  whom  36,598  were  convicts,  who  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  country.  The  ex- 
pense necessarily  increased  with  the  addi- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  of  a  number  of 
convicts.  As  to  the  imputation  of  jobbing 
cast  upon  the  Governor,  that  he  denied! 
There  were  only  three  gentlemen  in  the 
colony  connected  with  the  Governor.  Two 
of  them  were  his  brothers-in-law,  one  of 
whom  was  private  secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernor; the  other  had  no  office.  He 
would  be  glad  of  an  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
penditure as  proposed.  Several  reduc- 
tions had  been  made,  and  more  were 
under  his  consideration.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  salaries  were  given  to  the 
persons  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
— not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  Catholics 
also.  He  admitted  that  the  system  of 
sending  out  convicts  was  an  expensive 
mode  of  punishment,  but  it  was  in  many 
points  advantageous. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  no  answer 
was  made  to  his  hon.  friend's  complaints 
of  the  ex-officio  informations.  No  leu 
than  eleven  of  them  were  issued  against 
the  conductors  of  newspapers  in  that 
colony.  One  of  them  was  for  a  paragraph 
which  was  considered  a  libel,  but  which 
was  no  more  than  a  simple  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  writer  was  treated 
by  the  Governor  and  his  military  jury;  yet 
he  was  found  guilty  by  that  jury  of  the 
second  libel,  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.  Now,  in  a  pi 
where  there  was  no  society  to  operate 
a  control  over  those  in  power,  and  where 
the  people  had  no  protection  but  that  of 
the  Press,  it  was  rather  hard  to  try  a  man 
for  a  paragraph  like  the  one  to  which  he 
referred — and  that  by  a  military  jury — 
and  to  sentence  him  to  twelve  months 
imprisonment. 

Sir  George  Murray  would  be  dad  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  read  the 
observations  of  the  Judges  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  party's  own  Counsel,  at  the  trial 
of  the  person  alluded  to.  He  had  as  great 
respect  as  any  one  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Press;  but,  from  the  observations  made  by 
the  Court  and  Counsel,  he  inferred  that  the 
libel  was  of  an  aggravated  character,  and 
that  the  lil>erty  of  the  Press  was  there 
very  much  abused. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  there  was  no- 
thing libellous  in  the  paragraph ;  and,  if 
the  Counsel  cringed  to  the  court  and  go- 
vernment, he  could  only  say,  that  he  would 
not  be  defended  by  such  Counsel, 
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Mr.  Jephson  asked  why  was  not  there 
an  appointment  of  proper  juries,  and  not 
of  military  men  ? 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  that :  the  jury-system  of 
New  South  Wales  was  arranged  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  separate — into  the 
nature  of  the  punishment,  and  into  the 
expenditure. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  9,000/.  to  pay,  for  1830,  the 
Fees  due  to  the  Clerks  and  Officers  of  the 
House  upon  the  passing  of  Turnpike-road 
Bills  was  agreed  to. 

Supply — Law  Commission.]  The 
next  Resolution  moved  was  for  a  sum  of 
16,600/.  to  defray  the  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  and  into  the  Courts  relating  to  Real 
Property,  for  the  year  1830. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  if  thirteen 
commissioners  were  appointed,  why  the 
estimates  were  only  for  ten.  He  had 
looked  into  the  first  report,  and  found  it 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  ordinary 
matter.  The  subject,  however,  was  one 
which  he  did  not  profess  to  know  much 
about. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  first 
instance  only  ten  commissioners  had  been 
appointed,  but  three  were  subsequently 
added. 

Mr.  Hume  was  opposed  to  the  Vote  al- 
together, and  one  main  ground  of  his 
opposition  was,  that  the  best  persons  were 
withheld.  He  should  like  to  know  why  it 
was,  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  were  left  out  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  learned 
persons  selected  were  as  eminent  as  any 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  profession.  As 
to  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  reason  why  he 
was  excluded  was  because  he  had  previously 
pledged  himself  to  certain  strong  opinions 
in  a  work  which  he  had  published  on  an 
important  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  considered  that  Mr. 
Humphreys  had  written  the  best  book 
that  could  be  produced  on  the  subject, 
and  that  fact  alone  ought  rather  to  qualify 
than  disqualify  him  for  the  appointment. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  had  so  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Humphreys, 
that  he  very  much  wished  to  see  him 
appointed  sole  commissioner.    He  thought 
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that  instead  of  there  being  so  many  indi- 
viduals appointed,  who  l^d  their  own 
professional  avocations  to  attend  to,  there 
ought  to  be  one  learned  and  experienced 
person  selected  for  the  duty — a  person 
who,  like  Mr.  Humphreys,  would  have 
no  practical  interest  in  the  law.  To  such 
a  man  a  salary  might  be  continued  for  life 
with  great  public  advantage. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  ready  to  admit,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  merits  and  talents 
of  Mr.  Humphreys,  knowing  them  to  be 
of  the  very  first  order;  and  he  at  the 
same  time  much  regretted  that  the  name 
of  that  gentleman  was  not  included  in  the 
commission;  but  still  these  considerations 
could  not  blind  him  to  the  extreme  merit 
of  the  commission,  constituted  as  it  was. 
The  gentlemen  composing  it  were  dis- 
tinguished for  great  knowledge,  persever- 
ance, and  ability ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
strict  attention  they  paid  to  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  them,  it  was  only  necessary 
for  him  to  state  a  fact  which  had  come 
within  his  own  knowledge ;  namely,  that 
they  had  sat  on  one  particular  day  for  eleven 
hours  successively,  for  purposes  conuected 
with  the  inquiry.  The  first  report  related 
to  the  law  of  Real  Property,  and  was  in  his 
opinion,  an  invaluable  production.  The 
subject  itself  was  one,  compared  with 
which  all  other  matters  relative  to  the  law 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
second  report  was  still  under  consideration, 
and  referred  to  the  Registration  of  Deeds — 
a  subject  also  of  great  public  interest,  not 
only  in  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, where  there  was  a  system  of  regis- 
tration, though  imperfect,  but  also  in  those 
parts  of  England,  where  there  was  none. 
The  first  report  was  the  one  adverted  to 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aber- 
deen, who  had  proved  that,  which  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  prove; 
namely,  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  contended 
that  the  commissioners  had  gone  to  work 
with  the  firm  determination  of  effecting 
real  practical  reforms,  and  hitherto  they 
had  most  ably  and  honourably  acquitted 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Common  Law,  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  never  yet  had  public 
money  been  better  bestowed  than  were  the 
few  thousand  pounds  which  this  production 
cost.  A  more  learned,  sound,  or  useful 
report,  upon  an  arduous  and  complicated 
subject,  he  had  never  yet  seen.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  commissions  altogether  was 
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50,000/.,  a  sum  not  exclusively  expended 
on  law  inquiry,  for  the  report  included 
matters  of  another  description .    One  nota- 
ble Scotch  Canal  commission  had  swallow- 
ed up  more  money  than  all  the  other  com- 
missions put  together,  from  the  year  1807 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
steam  navigation,  the  chances  were,  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  would  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canal.     The  com- 
mission now,before  the  House,  be  it  always 
borne  in  mind,  cost  the  country  only  the 
one  hundred  and  seventieth  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  last  year  of  the  last  war ; 
and  he  earnestly  wished  that  all  public 
money  were  applied  to  so  good  a  purpose 
as  that  for  which  the  present  Vote  was 
brought  forward.     He  must,  however,  ob- 
serve, that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
fixed  period  within  which  the  labours  of 
all  commissions  ought  to  terminate,  for 
there  was  in  such  bodies  a  principle  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  their  own  existence.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, and,  indeed,  he  had  himself  par- 
ticular reason  to  know  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen    who  were   named    upon    the 
commission  had  accepted  the  office  very 
unwillingly,  and   would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  excused  themselves.     What 
gain  could  it  be  to  his  friend  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, for  instance,  a  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  to  receive  what  to  others 
might  perhaps  be  a  desirable  salary,  but 
which   to  him  was  nothing — for  a  duty 
which  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attention.     He  knew  that  Mr.  Campbell 
would  have  preferred  that  the  duty  had 
been  an  honorary  one,  but,  as  some  gen- 
tlemen not  equal  to  him  in  eminence — 
conveyancers  and  others,  were  placed  upon 
the  commission,  to  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  give  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
of  their  business,  of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a   distinction,    or  for  one 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  was  above  receiv- 
ing what  was  given  to  others.    He  thought 
that  some  limit  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
duration  of  the  commission ;    and  if  no 
other  gentleman  would  make  a  motion  to 
effect  that,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
do  so ;  and  he  wished  that  this  should  he 
taken   as  a  notice,  that  he  should  take 
some  step  for  bringing  the  commission  to 
a  close  at  some    definite  time.     He  ap- 
proved highly  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
and    looked   confidently    forward   to  the 
great  and  important  improvements  in  the 


law  which  must  result  from  the  labours  of 
the  commission. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  hoped  that  no 
Gentleman  in  that  House,  whether  a  pos- 
sessor of  freehold  property  or  not,  would 
suffer  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by 
the  important  consideration,  whether  every 
man  of  landed  property  should  be  obliged 
to  register  publicly  every  deed  or  instru- 
ment, of  whatever  kind,  affecting  his  pro- 
perty, but  would  form  his  opinion  as  to 
the  entire  effects  of  the  report.  He  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  learning  and 
talent  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
commission,  and  he  was  glad  to  pronounce 
an  eulogy  upon  them ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  be  bound  by  their  decision,  but  would 
reserve  his  own  judgment,  whether  or  not 
he  should  adopt  their  report.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  that  many  of  the 
Judges  did  not  concur  in  some  of  the  pro- 
positions relating  to  the  common  Jaw; 
and  as  to  the  suggestions  of  the  real  pro- 
perty commission,  there  were  many  of 
them  to  which  he  should  feel  bound  to 
give  an  earnest  opposition  [Question],  He 
should  be  glad  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  called  "Question,"  whether  he  was 
the  owner  of  freehold  property  ?  and  if 
he  were,  he  would  tell  him  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  make  a  public  registry  of 
every  single  instrument  or  act  relating  to 
his  estate. 

i  Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  in  Ireland  the 
system  of  registry  had  been  in  practice 
for  a  century,  and  it  worked  extremely 
well.  It  prevented  a  number  of  frauds. 
The  only  defect  in  the  system  of  registra- 
tion was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  was  sure  that,  if  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, it  would  increase  the  value  of  real 
property  by  many  years'  purchase. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  bore  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  registration  in  Yorkshire,  in 
preventing  frauds. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  the 
Yorkshire  registry  was  condemned  as  an 
ineffectual  mode  of  attaining  the  proposed 
object. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that,  if  the  system 
of  registry  was  not  perfect,  it  was  because 
it  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  and  it  was  quite 
a  logical  argument  to  say  that,  if  even  a 
bad  system  had  produced  great  good,  much 
more  might  be  expected  from  an  improved,, 
one. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  rose  again,  but 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  the  public  business 
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could  not  go  on  if  Gentlemen  indulged  in 
constant  repetition  of  irrelevant  matter,  or, 
as  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Aber- 
deen would  say,  rigmarole. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 


Supply — Colonial  Expenditure.] 

-  The  next  vote  was  3,040Z.  for  the  expenses 

of  the  Civil  Establishment  at  the  Bahama 

Islands  for  1830. 

Mr.    Wilmot  Horton  complained  of  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  tne  House  was 
left  respecting  the  colonies,  while  there 
were  ample  means  of  laying  before  the 
House  full  information  as  to  their  expendi- 
ture and  revenue.    The  estimates  for  those 
dependencies  ought  to  be  examined  with  a 
view  to  their  principle,  rather  than  by  un- 
necessarily   scrutinising    each    particular 
vote.     With   respect  to   the  colonies  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
New  Brunswick,  it  deserved  serious  con- 
sideration whether  they  ought  not  to  take 
upon  themselves  their  own  expenditure. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  frequently 
said  that  the  colonies  ought  to  pay  their 
own  military  expenses ;  but  against  that 
principle  he  (Mr.   W.    Horton)    should 
always  protest.      That  branch  of  their  ex- 
penditure must  depend   upon  a  thousand 
circumstances,  for  which  tne  particular  co- 
lony was  not  individually  responsible ;  and 
it  would  be  as  unjust  to  fasten  that  burthen 
upon  it,  as  to  tax  a  county  for  the  troops 
which  were  quartered  in  it.     With  respect 
to  the  question  whether  the  colonies  ought 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of   their  civil   government,    that 
rested  upon  a  different  footing,  and  he 
would  trouble  the  House  by  reading  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to 
the  governors  of  the  colonies  on  this  point. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Dawning  Street,  Oct.  Bth,  1825. 

"Sir; — You  are  aware  that  in  all  discussions 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  plice  in  Parlia- 
ment en  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  Estimates, 
it  has  been  objected,  that  the  North  American 
colonies  ought  to  take  upon  themselves  those 
permanent  and  necessary  expenses  of  their 
civil  government  which  have  hitherto  been 
charged  upon  the  revenues  of  this  country.  I 
have  always  felt  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
subject,  until  the  period  should  arrive  when, 
from  the  growing  prosperity  of  those  colonies, 
and  from  the  condition  which  they  had  attained 
with  respect  to  their  population  and  resources, 
I  could  press  it  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
proposition  was  not  only  one  which  ought  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Legislature,  but  one  which 
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would  be  met  by  the  most  anxious  disposition 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Government.    I 
also  deferred  pressing  this  point,  till  Parliament 
had  actually  removed  those  restrictions  to  which 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  had  hitherto  been 
subject ;  because,  though  it  might  not  have  ap- 
peared unreasonable  to  have  made  the  extension 
of  a  policy  so  liberal  towards  the  colonists  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  their  assuming 
upon  a  just  footing  the  charges  of  their  own 
government;   yet  I    felt  it  a  more  pleasing 
course,  and  one  which  I  trusted  would  be  found 
not  less  effectual, to  rely  rather  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies 
to  evince  a  just  sense  of  these  advantages  after 
they  should  have  been  conferred  upon  them, 
than  to  have  attempted  to  induce  them   to  a 
compliance  with  the  proposition  by  any  pro- 
mise of  consequent  concession  and  advantage. 
By  the  measures  which  Parliament  has  adopted, 
the  restrictions  I  have  referred  to  are  removed, 
and  the  colonies  now  enjoy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  Majesty,  the  same  freedom  of  trade 
with  the  Parent  State  and  foreign  countries,  as  if 
they  constituted  in  fact  integral  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  in- 
crease of  prosperity,  that  will  either  enable  the 
colonists  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  civil  govern* 
ment,  without  the  necessity  for  imposing  addi- 
tional taxes,  or  will  make  the  increased  taxes 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  provide, 
lessburthensome  than  those  which  they  are  obli- 
ged now  to  sustain.  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  regret  the  inconvenient  consequences  which 
have  arisen  in  some  of  his  Majesty's  colonies, 
from  the  practice  of  providing  by  an  annual 
vote  for  those  charges  for  civil  government 
which  are  in   their  nature   permanent,    and 
which,  therefore,  ought  not,  consistently  with 
those  principles  of  the  Constitution  common 
both  to  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  to  the  colo- 
nies, to  be  classed  with  those  contingencies  of 
the   public  service  which,    being  necessarily 
fluctuating,  may  be  fitly  provided  for  as  the 
occasion  appears  to  demand.    In  point  of  fact, 
the  necessity  of  an  annual  vote  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fixed  and  permanent  establishment 
is  only  calculated  to  embarrass  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  ought 
to  exist  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
Legislature — it  even   tends    to    impair    that 
confidence    between    the    government     and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  colony,  which  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  former,  and 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of   the  lat- 
ter.     In    the    practical    execution    of    this 
proposition,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Legislature  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that    the    provincial    revenue    should  be 
charged  to  an  excess  beyond  the  long  establish- 
ed and  ordinary  charge,  until  a  further  increase 
should  by  them  be  deemed  expedient.    The 
charges  of  which  the  present  estimate  consists, 
being  all  strictly  of  a  permanent  description, 
I  should  propose,  that  the  Act  which  will  be 
necessary  to  make  provision  lor  the  assumption 
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but  he  thought  the  House  had  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  system  upon 
which  Consuls  were  appointed.  They 
really  were  found  to  accept  office  rather 
as  a  matter  of  patronage  ana  of  favour  than 
with 'any  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  per- 
form their  duty.  What  necessity,  he  would 
gladly  learn,  was  there  for  such  a  payment 
being  made  as  11,000/.  to  each  of  our 
Ambassadors — what  did  they  do  to  com- 
pensate the  country  for  so  vast  an  expen- 
diture ?  For  500/.  a  year  the  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  better  attended  to. 
He  would  also  desire  to  be  informed  upon 
what  ground  such  a  payment  as  1,200/. 
a  year  to  the  Consul-general  at  Naples 
could  be  justified — a  place,  the  whole 
trade  of  which,  with  the  whole  world,  did 
not  amount  to  1 ,000,000/.  annually  ?  Per- 
haps it  was,  that  the  climate  was  fine,  and 
that  the  Government  found  it  a  convenient 
place  to  send  any  gentleman  to  whom  they 
wished  to  oblige.  The  Consuls  in  the 
employment  of  England  were  less  efficient 
than  those  in  the  employment  of  any 
other  great  commercial  country.  He 
begged  the  House  to  turn  its  attention  to 
the  case  of  France — they  would  there 
find  an  excellent  example  for  imitation. 
They  had  there  a  school  for  the  education 
of  Consuls.  America  was  also  better 
served  in  the  Consular  department  than 
England.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he 
would  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  being  satisfied  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  too  soon  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  quite  convinced  him, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  vote  for  his 
Amendment.  He  wished  that  every  vote 
they  gave  should  go  forth  to  their  Consti- 
tuents ;  and  he  hoped  the  country  would 
support  them  in  that  the  first  blow  which 
they  had  struck  in  the  fight  they  had 
commenced  against  the  Ministers. 

Sir  James  Graham  wished  to  explain 
some  expressions  of  his  which  appeared 
to  have  been  mistaken  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite.  He  went  on  to  say,  "  I 
did  not  charge  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  being  profligate  or  corrupt.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  in  this  House  to  retract 
any  censure  which  I  might  find  it  my  duty 
to  pronounce  upon  any  Administration. 
What  I  did  say  was  this — the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  in  their  professions  of 
economy,  when    those  professions  were 

brought  to  the  test  of  their  acts,  did  not 


appear  to  be  marked  with  sincerity.  All 
their  reductions  affected  Subordinate  Offi- 
cers— men  powerless,  destitute  of  influ- 
ence; and  they  uniformly  avoided  any- 
thing like  reduction  when  they  came  to 
deal  with  men  having  votes  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  or  influencing  votes 
in  Parliament.  When  they  approached 
large  emoluments,  this  spirit  of  reduction 
immediately  disappeared,  and  they  were 
found  pertinaciously  adhering  to  everything 
in  the  nature  of  patronage  that  could 
affect  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
That  is  the  amount  of  what  I  stated,  and 
my  respect  for  the  character  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  induces  me  thus  to  re-state 
it,  and  explain  it,  though  without  any 
retraction.  In  the  course  he  pursues  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  he  is  worse  than 
other  Ministers — what  he  does  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  all  Ministers — he  is  not 
a  whit  more  pure  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. I  said  so  before,  and  I  say  so 
still,  but  that  was  all  I  said ;  and  it  is  the 
perception  of  that  which  makes  me  depart 
from  the  support  which  I  thought  it 
would  be  in  my  power  to  afford  the  Mini- 
sters, and  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  I  expressed  an  intention  of  giving 
them."  The  hon.  Baronet  then  proceeded 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
had  been  urged  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  system,  if  the  remuneration  of  Consuls 
were  left  more  to  the  individual  good-will 
of  the  merchants. 

Sir  72.  Peel — By  voting  against  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  I  do  not 
pledge  myself  to  the  support  of  the  pre- 
sent Consular  establishments,  for  I 
think  that  the  whole  system  of  our  Con- 
sular establishments,  and  salaries  ought 
to  be  revised.  We  are,  however,  placed 
in  a  peculiar  situation ;  for  if  we  con- 
cede to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  one  occasion,  our  so  yield* 
ing  is  used  as  a  taunt  against  us  at  an- 
other. This  certainly  is  a  novel  course, 
at  least,  if  it  be  not  a  just  one.  Now, 
the  present  system  relative  to  Consuls  was 
an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canning's,  in  the 
year  1 825 ;  and  the  abolition  of  fees  and 
the  substitution  of  salaries  was  tried  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  House.  This 
experiment  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  we  ought  not,  partially  to  return 

to  the  old  system  of  remuneration  by  feefi 
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But,  let  me  ask,  am  I  to  be  taunted, 
because  the  House  of  Commons  threw  out 
a  suggestion,  to  which  I  yielded;  or,  is 
there  any  thing  in  such  conduct  to  justify 
the  hon.  Baronet  in  throwing  out  such  a 
taunt?  The  House  of  Commons  is  as 
much  responsible  for  the  present  Consular 
system  as  the  Government ;  and  therefore 
not  the  tribunal  that  ought  to  inflict 
censure.  There  have  been,  already,  seve- 
ral reductions  made,  amounting  to  5,300/. 
a  year;  and,  as  vacancies  occur,  a  due 
and  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to 
every  appointment  before  any  vacancy  be 
filled  up:  but  it  would  not  be  good  policy 
to  withdraw  from  remote  colonies  the 
present  Consuls,  and  put  them  on  the 
superannuation  list  at  home.  There  are, 
at  present,  under  the  consideration  of  my 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
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Sir  Stratford  Canning:  I  do  not  rise 
to  delay  the  Committee,  but  I  feel  it  right 
to  notice  an  observation  made  at  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  in  speaking  of  the  Consul-ge- 
neral at  Paris,  observed  that  his  office  was 
open  only  for  two  hours  each  day,  1 
can,  however,  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  is  misinformed  in  that  respect,  as 
the  office  is  constantly  kept  open  from 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four, 
and  sometimes  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  have  also  to  observe,  that  the 
Consul-general  at  Paris,  pays  the  salary  of 
a  Vice-consul  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
As  to  the  other  expenses  alluded  to  to- 
night, it  would  ill  become  me  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Committee,  but  I  thought 
it  right  to  give  this  explanation;  and  I 
trust  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 


Department,  the  appointments  at  Mexico,  I  will  feel  glad  of  having  had  this  opportu- 


ity  of  being  undeceived. 
The  Committee  divided. 
For  Sir  J.  Graham's  Amendment  £ 


Carthagena,    Lima,  Valparaiso,    Buenos 

Ayres,  Conception,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 

several  others;  and  as  vacancies  occur  at 

these  stations,  the  necessity  of  filling  them  |  Against  it  121 — Majority  23. 

up  will  be  considered;  and,  what  is  of  I 

more  importance,  also,  whether  the  emolu-  |  ■£«'  <if  tlte  Mmority. 

ments  of  these  offices  may  not  undergo  |  .ithof_  t..j 

some  partial  alteration — at  least,  as  to  the     Beaumont  T. 

source  from  which  they  are  to  be  urti-  '  Bankes,  H. 

mately  drawn.  ~ 

Mr.  Coke  (of  Norfolk) :    Sir,  notwitb.. 
standing  what  has  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  I  must  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  at  all  events,  whatever  reductions 
may  have  taken  place,  have  been  effected     Bright  JH 
through  the  perseverance  of  this  side  of    Buck  Mr! 
the  House;  and  1  am  also  confident  that  '  Coke,  T.W. 
we   should  have  had   no  reduction  this  I  Colbome,  N.  W.  It. 
year  either,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pressing    Crompion,J5. 


Browolow,  C. 
-  '  Baring,  A. 
1  Baring,  F. 
i  Bemal,R. 
)  Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Birch,  J. 


from  this  side ;  and  many,  I  know,  are  of  i  Carew,  R.  S. 

the  some  opinion.     And  this  also  I  can  '  ^"'"V  :    ,,. 
..     .       r    -         ,  ■  .  ,.      ,  Cavendish,  W. 

say,  that  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  !  Cartwrieht  W  R 
of    Parliament,    there    has    never    been     Dawson,  M. 
evinced  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any    Deoison,  J.  E. 
Administration  to  reduce  either  salary  or    Denison,  W.  J. 
pension   of   its   own  accord.      Ministers  I  Davies,  Col.  T.  H. 
may  be  goaded  to  do  bo,   I  admit,  and  |  Dickinson,  W. 
especially  when  they  see  what  I  apprehend  |  £j?""* T-  S- 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  may  see  to-night,  !  ' 

that  the  probable  majority  of  the  House  is 
against  him.  In  these  cases  he  may  be 
obliged,  like  others  similarly  situated,  to 
attend  rather  more  than  is  usual  to  the 
wishes  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel — Surely  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  not  take  credit  to  his  friends 
lor  the  redaction  announced  in  the  King's 
Speech  to  Parliament. 


igton,  Viscount 
En  combe,  Lord 
Fyler.T.  B. 
Gascoyne,  General 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Ilowick,  Lord 
fionywood,  \V.  P. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hobhouse,J.C. 


Ingilby.SirW. 
Inglis,SirR-H. 
Jepbsoo,  C.  D.  O. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Keck,  Legh 
Knight,  R. 
Kekewich.S.T. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Killeen,  Lord 
Lambert,  J.  S. 
Lum  ley  J.  S. 
Lester,  B. 
Langs  ton,  J.  II. 
Latottcbe,  R. 
Labour  lie  re,  II. 
Lloyd,  Sir  E. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Marshall,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Maberly,  J. 
Mario  ribanks,  S. 
Macanley,  T.  B. 
Ord,  W 
O'ConneU,  D. 
Osborne,  Lord  F. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  Sir  G. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Ptyse/P. 
Power,  A. 
Phillimore,  Dr. 
P«bn«r,  C.  F. 
Raurjiffe,  Lord, 
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Robinson,  Sir  G. 
ltobinson,  G.  R. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robartj,  A. 
Rickford,  J. 
Sefton,  Lord 
Scott,  Hon.  T.  II. 
Sykes,  D. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Sadler,  M.  F. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
SmiUi,  Hon.  R. 
Tuite,  II.  M. 
Townsend,  Lord  F.  C. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Trant,W.II. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Wood,  J. 
Wood,C. 
Wetherell,  Sir  C. 
Warburton,  II. 
Warreuder,  Sir  G. 


Waithman,  Aid. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Teller. 
Graham,  Sir  J. 

Paired  off. 
Benett,  J. 
Davenport,  E. 
Clive,  £.  B. 
1'ergusson,  Sir  R.  C. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Keunedy,  T.  F. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rowley,  Sir  W. 
Calvert,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Lawley,  T. 
Tavistock,  Marquis 
Normanby,  Viscount 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Lambe,  Hon.  G. 
Foley,  J.  H. 


Supply— New  South  Wales.]  Mr. 
G.  Dawson  moved  that  a  sum  of  120,000/. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the  Civil 
Establishment  of  the  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  for  the  Expenses  of  Couvicts  in 
these  Settlements  for  the  year  1830. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  Consular  charges 
were  of  importance,  those  of  the  colonics 
were  much  more  so,  and  especially  those 
of  New  South  Wales,  for  which  they  were 
now  called  on  to  vote  1 20,0002.,  although, 
if  the  local  revenue  were  properly  ma- 
naged, it  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  every 
expense.  The  House  was  not  aware  of 
the  annual  amount  collected  in  these  colo- 
nies. The  last  account  was  that  of  1825, 
and  from  that  it  appeared  that,  in  1825, 
there  had  been  received  68,000/.  and  the 
expenditure  came  to  77,000/.  From  that 
period  the  increase,  both  in  the  revenue  and 
expenditure,  had  gone  on  until  the  latter, 
in  1829,  amounted  to  138,000/.  The 
revenue  in  the  colony  last  year  had  been 
94,000/. ;  and  yet  the  House  was  asked 
for  120,000/.  in  addition,  exclusive  of  the 
military  expenses,  which  were  included  in 
the  annual  estimates,  and  which  came  to 
150,000/.  more.  The  colony  might  be 
maintained  at  one-half  this  expense ;  and 
the  revenue,  if  well  applied,  would  cover 
the  whole  expenditure  within  30,000/. 
or  40,000/.  He  had  moved,  three  months 
ago,  for  the  accounts  of  the  colony,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  (his  vote,  but  he 
could  not  get  them.  The  progress  of  extra- 
vagance was  enormous  in  every  department, 


{COMMONS} 

and  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
all  was  under  the  supremacy  of  an  indivi- 
dual over  whom  there  was  no  control,  and 
who  had  three  funds  to  draw  on — namely, 
the  colonial  revenue,  of  which  he  gave 
no  account ;  bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury; 
and  the  Commissariat  bills,  drawn  on 
account  of  the  military.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  in  possession  of  no  accounts, 
and  it  was  too  bad  to  be  called  on  to  vote 
270,000/.  without  knowing  how  it  waa 
to  be  expended.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  impress  upon  the  right 
hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  propriety 
of  a  committee  up  stairs ;  and  one  of  the 
grounds  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew  nothing  of  what  all  the  money 
was  required  for,  and  how  it  was  expend- 
ed, as  the  Governor  would  send  home  no 
accounts.  There  was  gross  mismanage- 
ment; for,  on  the  arrival  of  convicts,  in- 
stead of  being  hired  out  to  those  who 
were  anxious  for  them,  they  were  sent  in 
gangs  to  lumber-yards,  ana  other  places, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Board  of 
Works  in  the  colony, — a  species  of  establ- 
ishment likely  enough  to  lead  to  extrava- 
gance, even  in  England,  where  there  was 
some  control  and  inspection,  and  doubly 
so  in  a  colony  like  New  South  Wales, 
where  there  was  none.  Besides,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  every  species  of 
Government-work  could  be  contracted  for 
with  advantage. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  on  the 
discussion  relative  to  the  Penitentiary,  his 
anxious  attention  had  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  that  he  wished  to  have 
an  inquiry  instituted  into  all  secondary 
punishments,  as  well  as  a  comparative  ex- 
amination into  the  expense  attending 
them,  whether  referring  to  the  hulks,  the 
Penitenitary,  or  New  South  Wales.  Hia 
wish  was,  that  such  an  inquiry  should 
now  be  set  on  foot,  and  undertaken  by 
one  committee,  as  the  various  subjects 
were  inseparably  connected.  He  would 
ask  to  have  this  grant  passed,  and  have 
the  inquiry  instituted  next  Session.  He 
was  collecting  documents,  and  wished  the 
whole  subject  to  be  minutely  examined 
into,  and  instead  of  having  any  objection 
to  a  committee,  he  wished  the  uovern- 
ment  had  the  sanction  of  a  committee. 
He  thought,  if  the  intervening  period  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  Session  were  em- 
ployed in  preparation,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  full  inquiry,  than  an  imperfect 
one  at  present. 
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Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  what  the 
commission  appointed  at  an  early  period 
of  the  present  Session  had  done,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  very  like  what  he  sought 
for  on  the  present  occasion — namely,  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  the  colonies  within 
their  revenues.  In  this  colony,  beginning 
with  the  Governor,  his  salary  had  been 
increased  from  3,100/.  to  4,700/.  a -year, 
and  his  emoluments  did  not  fall  short  of 
6,000/.  The  expenses  were  enough  to 
frighten  one.  Then  Mr.  M'Clay,  who 
had  been  sent  out  as  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  paltry  colony,  received  2,000/. 
a-year,  and,  over  and  above,  had  a  super- 
annuation allowance  of  750/.  a  year  for 
an  office  he  formerly  held  in  England  ;  so 
this  person  actually  received  2,760/.  per 
annum.  And  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor?  Mr.  Hayes  and  another 
were  in  gaol  for  fifteen  months,  and  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  bring  the  Governor 
to  any  account.  The  House  would  recol- 
lect that  he  had  already  protested  against 
having  a  military  jury  wherever  juries 
were  allowed  in  any  cause  between  the 
Governor  and  a  subject.  But  that  was 
disregarded,  and,  in  consequence,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  editors  of  newspapers 
in  the  colony  who  bad  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure ?  There  were  fourteen  ex-officio 
informations  agaimt  them,  and  they  were 
tried  by  military  juries.  Now  what  ought 
to  be  said  to  an  Attorney-general  who 
would  institute  prosecutions  against  indi- 
viduals, and  to  a  Governor  who  had  tjje 
power  of  naming  five  officers  to  serve  as 
jurymen,  by  his  Brigade-major?  For- 
merly there  were  five  officers  for  all  trials; 
but  some  of  them  not  being  found  tract- 
able, the  five  were  chosen  weekly  ;  but  now 
it  was  done  through  the  Brigade-major. 
There  could  be  no  chance  of  a  fair  trial ; 
for,  instead  of  going  the  fair  way  to  meet 
any  charge,  down  came  ex-officio  inform- 
ations, and  the  editors  of"  The  Australian" 
and  "  The  Monitor'*  were  now  in  gaol,  and, 
by  the  last  accounts,  three  more  prosecu- 
tions ex-officio  had  been  commenced.  It 
was  right  and  just  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  whole 
manner  in  which  the  colony  was  conduct- 
ed. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  let 
us  have  a  committee  next  Session ;  he 
said,  let  it  begin  its  labours  to-mprrow, 
and  he  would  engage  to  attend  to  it  every 
day,  from  eleven  o'clock  until  the  House 
sat.  He  asked,  was  it  not  five  years  since 
he  had  moved  for  accounts  relative  to  this 


colony,  and  how  much  further  had  they  got 
since  ?  He  had  recommended  the  recall 
of  the  first  Governor  who  had  refused  the 
accounts;  and  certainly  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  taken  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble  in  managing  the  accounts  of 
this  colony,  such  as  they  were,  for  the 
Finance  Committee.  There  was  another 
subject  relating  to  the  colonies  which  de- 
served investigation ;  it  was  that  of  pen- 
sioners. It  appeared  that  there  were  pen- 
sions to  the  amount  of  35,000/.  a-year 
granted  out  of  colonial  revenues  to  indivi- 
duals residing  in  England.  An  item  in 
one  account  he  held  in  his  hand  was, 
"  To  amount  of  pensions  transmitted  to 
England,  4,500/."  He  asked  the  Colonial 
Secretary  where  the  particulars  of  this 
account  were  to  be  found,  and  he  said 
that  he  did  not  know  where  they  were.  He 
believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
thoroughly  sincere,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  how  these  things  went  on ;  and  was 
not  this,  he  would  ask,  enough  to  excite 
attention  and  provoke  inquiry.  He  had, 
moved  for  accounts  of  the  establishment 
at  New  South  Wales,  and  any  year  subse- 
quent to  those  of  1825,  which  he  had, 
would  satisfy  him  ;  but  he  could  not  get 
them,  nor  could  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Again,  he  would  ask,  why  should  Mr. 
M'Clay  receive  2,000/.  a-year  as  Secre- 
tary, 250/.  a-year  for  house-rent,  and  a 
pension  of  750/.,  besides  large  grants  of 
land?  If  the  House  would  only  permit 
the  inquiry,  they  would  see  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  an  abuse  of  power  beyond 
what  they  could  suppose.  The  Governor 
of  New  South  .Wales  exercised  such  a 
power,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
made  grants  to  every  branch  of  his  family, 
and  there  was  a  whole  colony  of  Darlings- 
brothers,  and  brothers-in-law  ;  there  were 
also  a  plenty  of  gentlemen  who  held  both 
offices  and  large  grants.  He  wondered 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
did  not  make  some  alteration,  although 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  but  justice  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
lately  refused  the  office  of  treasurer  to 
one  of  the  Governor's  brothers-in-law. 
The  Auditor  general  was  a  person  whom 
the  Governor  had  brought  from  another 
colony,  and  was  his  brother-in-law— 
Captain  Dumaresque.  However,  so  it 
was,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor-general, 
and  the  others,  were  placed  by  him  in 
office,  that  the  accounts  oonld  be  easily 
made  up,  as  there  would  be  no  possibility 
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of  detecting  either  fallacy  or  imposition. 
In  addition  to  all  that,  the  press  was  muz- 
zled. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  approved  of  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  but  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  to  refer  to  that  committee 
the  subject  of  expenditure  only  of  the 
colony,  but  also  the  inquiry  how  far  the 
secondary  punishment  of  transportation 
thither  acted  as  a  prevention  of  crime. 
The  system  of  punishment  there  was  the 
mere  employment  of  the  convicts  as  agri- 
cultural labourers — as  well  fed  and  clothed 
as  that  class  was  in  England.  With  re- 
spect to  the  increased  expense  of  the 
colony,  he  was  not  surprised  at  that,  as 
the  population  was  increasing,  and  so  also 
were  the  public  establishments  necessary 
for  the  government  and  superintendence 
of  the  colony.  He  maintained  that  the 
offices  in  the  colonies  ought  to  be  .well 
filled,  and  nothing  could  so  well  secure 
proper  appointments  as  the  Gazetting 
those  appointed  in  England  before  they 
went  out.  It  would  be  also  right  to  give 
the  utmost  publicity  to  all  transactions  in 
the  colonies. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  the 
charges  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  were  so  genera],  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  answer  them.  He  complained  that 
there  was  no  returns  to  his  motions.  The 
hon.  Member  called  for  papers  for  1829; 
but  these  papers  could  not  be  produced, 
because  they  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the 
colony.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member's 
call  for  other  returns,  he  (Sir  George 
Murray)  told  him  that  there  was  great 
labour  and  much  time  to  be  employed  in 
getting  them,  as  some  of  them  were  con- 
nected with  other  departments.  With 
respect  to  the  pensions,  those  which  were 
payable  by  the  agent  for  the  colony  did 
not  exceed  1,400/.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  read  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  other  widows, 
to  whom  these  pensions,  constituting  that 
sum,  were  payable;  and  the  pension  of 
5QI.  a  year  to  one  of  them  was  given  at 
the  instance  of  the  hon.  Member  himself. 
There  was  400/.  paid  as  a  pension  to  the 
widow  of  Governor  Macquarrie — that  now 
,  ceased,  and,  therefore,  the  pensions  now 
paid  by  the  agent  were  altogether  only 
1,011/.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
justification  of  the  expense  of  the  colony, 
enumerated  the  different  public  establish- 
ments necessary  to  be  kept  up  for  so  large 
a  population,  amounting  in  all  to  57,611, 


of  whom  36,598  were  convicts,  who  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  country.  The  ex- 
pense necessarily  increased  with  the  addi- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  of  a  number  of 
convicts.  As  to  the  imputation  of  jobbing 
cast  upon  the  Governor,  that  he  denied. 
There  were  only  three  gentlemen  in  the 
colony  connected  with  the  Governor.  Two 
of  them  were  his  brothers-in-law,  one  of 
whom  was  private  secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernor; the  other  had  no  office.  He 
would  be  glad  of  an  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
penditure as  proposed.  Several  redac- 
tions had  been  made,  and  more  were 
under  his  consideration.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  salaries  were  given  to  the 
persons  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
— not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  Catholics 
also.  He  admitted  that  the  system  of 
sending  out  convicts  was  an  expensive 
mode  of  punishment,  but  it  was  in  many 
points  advantageous. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  no  answer 
was  made  to  his  hon.  friend's  complaints 
of  the  ex-qfficio  informations.  No  less 
than  eleven  of  them  were  issued  against 
the  conductors  of  newspapers  in  that 
colony.  One  of  them  was  for  a  paragraph 
which  was  considered  a  libel,  but  which 
was  no  more  than  a  simple  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  writer  was  treated 
by  the  Governor  and  his  military  jury;  yet 
he  was  found  guilty  by  that  jury  of  the 
second  libel,  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
months9  imprisonment.  Now,  in  a  place 
where  there  was  no  society  to  operate  as 
a  control  over  those  in  power,  and  where 
the  people  had  no  protection  but  that  of 
the  Press,  it  was  rather  hard  to  try  a  man 
for  a  paragraph  like  the  one  to  which  he 
referred — and  that  by  a  military  jury — 
and  to  sentence  him  to  twelve  months 
imprisonment. 

Sir  George  Murray  would  be  glad  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  read  the 
observations  of  the  Judges  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  party's  own  Counsel,  at  the  trial 
of  the  person  alluded  to.  He  had  as  great 
respect  as  any  one  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Press;  but,  from  the  observations  made  by 
the  Court  and  Counsel,  he  inferred  that  the 
libel  was  of  an  aggravated  character,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was  there 
very  much  abused. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  there  was  no- 
thing libellous  in  the  paragraph ;  and,  if 
the  Counsel  cringed  to  the  court  and  go- 
vernment, he  could  only  say,  that  he  would 
not  be  defended  by  such  Counsel. 
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Mr.  Jephson  asked  why  was  not  there 
an  appointment  of  proper  juries,  and  not 
of  military  men  ?    - 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  that :  the  jury-system  of 
New  South  Wales  was  arranged  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  separate — into  the 
nature  of  the  punishment,  and  into  the 
expenditure. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  9,000/.  to  pay,  for  1830,  the 
Fees  due  to  the  Clerks  and  Officers  of  the 
House  upon  the  passing  of  Turnpike-road 
Bills  was  agreed  to. 

Supply — Law  Commission.]  The 
next  Resolution  moved  was  for  a  sum  of 
16,600/.  to  defray  the  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  and  into  the  Courts  relating  to  Real 
Property,  for  the  year  1830. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  if  thirteen 
commissioners  were  appointed,  why  the 
estimates  were  only  for  ten.  He  had 
looked  into  the  first  report,  and  found  it 
to  contain  a  good  cfeal  of  ordinary 
matter.  The  subject,  however,  was  one 
which  he  did  not  profess  to  know  much 
about. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  first 
instance  only  ten  commissioners  had  been 
appointed,  but  three  were  subsequently 
added. 

Mr.  Hume  was  opposed  to  the  Vote  al- 
together, and  one  main  ground  of  his 
opposition  was,  that  the  best  persons  were 
withheld.  He  should  like  to  know  why  it 
was,  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  were  left  out  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  learned 
persons  selected  were  as  eminent  as  any 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  profession.  As 
to  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  reason  why  he 
was  excluded  was  because  he  had  previously 
pledged  himself  to  certain  strong  opinions 
in  a  work  which  he  had  published  on  an 
important  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  considered  that  Mr. 
Humphreys  had  written  the  best  book 
that  could  be  produced  on  the  subject, 
and  that  fact  alone  ought  rather  to  qualify 
than  disqualify  him  for  the  appointment. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  had  so  nigh  an  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Humphreys, 
that  he  very  much  wished  to  see  him 
appointed  sole  commissioner.    He  thought 
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that  instead  of  there  being  so  many  indi- 
viduals appointed,  who  l^d  their  own 
professional  avocations  to  attend  to,  there 
ought  to  be  one  learned  and  experienced 
person  selected  for  the  duty — a  person 
who,  like  Mr.  Humphreys,  would  have 
no  practical  interest  in  the  law.  To  such 
a  man  a  salary  might  be  continued  for  life 
with  great  public  advantage. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  ready  to  admit,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  merits  and  talents 
of  Mr.  Humphreys,  knowing  them  to  be 
of  the  very  first  order;  and  he  at  the 
same  time  much  regretted  that  the  name 
of  that  gentleman  was  not  included  in  the 
commission;  but  still  these  considerations 
could  not  blind  him  to  the  extreme  merit 
of  the  commission,  constituted  as  it  was. 
The  gentlemen  composing  it  were  dis- 
tinguished for  great  knowledge,  persever- 
ance, and  ability ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
strict  attention  they  paid  to  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  them,  it  was  only  necessary 
for  him  to  state  a  fact  which  had  come 
within  his  own  knowledge ;  namely,  that 
they  had  sat  on  one  particular  day  for  eleven 
hours  successively,  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  inquiry.  The  first  report  related 
to  the  law  of  Real  Property,  and  was  in  his 
opinion,  an  invaluable  production.  The 
subject  itself  was  one,  compared  with 
which  all  other  matters  relative  to  the  law 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
second  report  was  still  under  consideration, 
and  referred  to  the  Registration  of  Deeds — 
a  subject  also  of  great  public  interest,  not 
only  in  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, where  there  was  a  system  of  regis- 
tration, though  imperfect,  but  also  in  those 
parts  of  England,  where  there  was  none. 
The  first  report  was  the  one  adverted  to 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aber- 
deen, who  had  proved  that,  which  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  prove; 
namely,  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  contended 
that  the  commissioners  had  gone  to  work 
with  the  firm  determination  of  effecting 
real  practical  reforms,  and  hitherto  they 
had  most  ably  and  honourably  acquitted 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Common  Law,  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  never  yet  had  public 
money  been  better  bestowed  than  were  the 
few  thousand  pounds  which  this  production 
cost.  A  more  learned,  sound,  or  useful 
report,  upon  an  arduous  and  complicated 
subject,  he  had  never  vet  seen.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  commissions  altogether  was 
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50,000/.,  a  sum  not  exclusively  expended 
on  law  inquiry,  for  the  report  included 
matters  of  another  description .    One  nota- 
ble Scotch  Canal  commission  had  swallow- 
ed up  more  money  than  all  the  other  com- 
missions put  together,  from  the  year  1 807 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for   the  fortunate  discovery  of 
steam  navigation,  the  chances  were,  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  would  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canal.     The  com- 
mission nowjbefore  the  House,  be  it  always 
borne  in  mind,  cost  the  country  only  the 
one  hundred  and  seventieth  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  last  year  of  the  last  war ; 
and  he  earnestly  wished  that  all  public 
money  were  applied  to  so  good  a  purpose 
as  that  for  which  the  present  Vote  was 
brought  forward.     He  must,  however,  ob- 
serve, that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
fixed  period  within  which  the  labours  of 
all  commissions  ought  to  terminate,  for 
there  was  in  such  bodies  a  principle  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  their  own  existence.  He 
8greed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, and,  indeed,  he  had  himself  par- 
ticular reason  to  know  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen    who  were   named    upon   the 
commission  had  accepted  the  office  very 
unwillingly,  and   would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  excused  themselves.     What 
gain  could  it  be  to  his  friend  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, for  instance,  a  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  to  receive  what  to  others 
miu;ht  perhaps  be  a  desirable  salary,  but 
which   to  him  was  nothing — for  a  duty 
which  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attention.     He  knew  that  Mr.  Campbell 
would  have  preferred  that  the  duty  had 
been  an  honorary  one,  but,  as  some  gen- 
tlemen not  equal  to  him  in  eminence — 
conveyancers  and  others,  were  placed  upon 
the  commission,  to  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  give  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
of  their  business,  of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a   distinction,    or  for  one 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  was  above  receiv- 
ing what  was  given  to  others.    He  thought 
that  some  limit  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
duration  of  the  commission ;    and  if  no 
other  gentleman  would  make  a  motion  to 
effect  that,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
do  so ;  and  he  wished  that  this  should  be 
taken   as  a  notice,  that  he  should  take 
some  step  for  bringing  the  commission  to 
a  close  at  some    definite  time.     He  ap- 
proved highly  of  all   that  had  been  done, 
and    looked  confidently    forward   to  the 
great  and  important  improvements  in  the 
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law  which  must  result  from  the  labour*  of 
the  commission. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  hoped  that  no 
Gentleman  in  that  House,  whether  a  pos- 
sessor of  freehold  property  or  not,  would 
suffer  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by 
the  important  consideration,  whether  every 
man  of  landed  property  should  be  obliged 
to  register  publicly  every  deed  or  instru- 
ment, of  whatever  kind,  affecting  his  pro- 
perty, but  would  form  his  opinion  as  to 
the  entire  effects  of  the  report.  He  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  learning  and 
talent  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
commission,  and  he  was  glad  to  pronounce 
an  eulogy  upon  them ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  be  bound  by  their  decision,  but  would 
reserve  his  own  judgment,  whether  or  not 
he  should  adopt  their  report.  He  had  aa 
opportunity  of  knowing  that  many  of  the 
Judges  did  not  concur  in  some  of  the  pro- 
positions relating  to  the  common  law; 
and  as  to  the  suggestions  of  the  real  pro- 
perty commission,  there  were  many  of 
them  to  which  he  should  feel  bound  to 
give  an  earnest  opposition  [Question].  He 
should  be  glad  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  called  "  Question/'  whether  he  was 
the  owner  of  freehold  property  ?  and  if 
he  were,  he  would  tell  him  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  make  a  public  registry  of 
every  single  instrument  or  act  relating  to 
his  estate. 

i  Mr.  O'Cortnell  said,  that  in  Ireland  the 
system  of  registry  had  been  in  practice 
for  a  century,  and  it  worked  extremely 
well.  It  prevented  a  number  of  frauds. 
The  only  defect  in  the  system  of  registra- 
tion was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  was  sure  that,  if  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, it  would  increase  the  value  of  real 
property  by  many  years'  purchase. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  bore  testimony  to  thai 
efficacy  of  registration  in  Yorkshire,  id 
preventing  frauds. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  the 
Yorkshire  registry  was  condemned  as  an 
ineffectual  mode  of  attaining  the  proposed 
object. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that,  if  the  system 
of  registry  was  not  perfect,  it  was  because 
it  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  and  it  was  quite 
a  logical  argument  to  say  that,  if  even  a 
bad  system  had  produced  great  good,  much 
more  might  be  expected  from  an  iraproreu^ 
one. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  rose  again,  but 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  the  public  businjat 
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could  not  go  on  if  Gentlemen  indulged  in 
constant  repetition  of  irrelevant  matter,  or, 
as  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Aber- 
deen would  say,  rigmarole. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 


Supply — Colonial  Expenditure.] 
-  The  next  vote  was  3,040/.  for  the  expenses 

of  the  Civil  Establishment  at  the  Bahama 

Islands  for  1830. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  complained  of  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  House  was 
left  respecting  the  colonies,  while  there 
were  ample  means  of  laying  before  the 
House  full  information  as  to  their  expendi- 
ture and  revenue.  The  estimates  for  those 
dependencies  ought  to  be  examined  with  a 
view  to  their  principle,  rather  than  by  un- 
necessarily scrutinising  each  particular 
vote.  With  respect  to  the  colonies  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
New  Brunswick,  it  deserved  serious  con- 
sideration whether  they  ought  not  to  take 
upon  themselves  their  own  expenditure. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  frequently 
said  that  the  colonies  ought  to  pay  their 
own  military  expenses ;  but  against  that 
principle  he  (Mr.  W.  Horton)  should 
always  protest.  That  branch  of  their  ex- 
penditure must  depend  upon  a  thousand 
circumstances,  for  which  the  particular  co- 
lony was  not  individually  responsible ;  and 
it  would  be  as  unjust  to  fasten  that  burthen 
upon  it,  as  to  tax  a  county  for  the  troops 
which  were  quartered  in  it.  With  respect 
to  the  question  whether  the  colonies  ought 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  their  civil  government,  that 
rested  upon  a  different  footing,  and  he 
would  trouble  the  House  by  reading  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to 
the  governors  of  the  colonies  on  this  point. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  then  read  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Dawning  Street,  Oct.  8M,  1825. 

"  Sir ; — You  are  aware  that  in  all  discussions 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  pi. ice  in  Parlia- 
ment en  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  Estimates, 
it  has  been  objected,  that  the  North  American 
colonies  ought  to  take  upon  themselves  those 
permanent  and  necessary  expenses  of  (heir 
civil  government  which  have  hitherto  been 
charged  upon  the  revenues  of  this  country.  I 
have  always  felt  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
subject,  until  the  period  should  arrive  when, 
from  the  growing  prosperity  of  those  colonies, 
and  from  the  condition  which  they  had  attained 
with  respect  to  their  population  and  resources, 
I  could  press  it  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
proposition  was  not  only  one  which  ought  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Legislature,  but  one  which 
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would  be  met  by  the  most  anxious  disposition 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Government.    I 
also  deferred  pressing  this  poinl,  till  Parliament 
had  actually  removed  those  restrictions  to  which 
the  commerceof  the  colonies  had  hitherto  been 
subject ;  because,  though  it  might  not  have  ap- 
peared unreasonable  to  have  made  the  extension 
of  a  policy  so  liberal  towards  the  colonists  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  their  assuming 
upon  a  just  footing  the  charges  of  their  own 
government ;   yet  I    felt  it  a  more  pleasing 
course,  and  one  which  I  trusted  would  be  found 
not  less  effectual, to  rely  rather  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies 
to  evince  a  just  sense  of  these  advantages  after 
they  should  have  been  conferred  upon  them, 
than  to  have  attempted  to  induce  them   to  a 
compliance  with  the  proposition  by  any  pro- 
mise of  consequent  concession  and  advantage. 
By  the  measures  which  Parliament  has  adopted, 
the  restrictions  I  have  referred  to  are  removed, 
and  the  colonies  now  enjoy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  Majesty,  the  same  freedom  of  trade 
with  the  Parent  State  and  foreign  countries,  as  if 
they  constituted  in  fact  integral  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  in- 
crease of  prosperity,  that  will  either  enable  the 
colonists  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, without  the  necessity  for  imposing  addi- 
tional taxes,  or  will  make  the  increased  taxes 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  provide, 
lessburthensome  than  those  which  they  are  obli- 
ged now  to  sustain.  I  have  had  frequent  occasion, 
to  regret  the  inconvenient  consequences  which 
have  arisen  in  some  of  his  Majesty's  colonies, 
from  the  practice  of  providing  by  an  annual 
vote  for  those  charges  for  civil  government 
which   are  in   their  nature   permanent,    and 
which,  therefore,  ought  not,  consistently  with 
those  principles  of  the  Constitution  common 
both  to  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  to  the  colo- 
nies, to  be  classed  with  those  contingencies  of 
the   public  service  which,    being  necessarily 
fluctuating,  may  be  fitly  provided  for  as  the 
occasion  appears  to  demand.    In  point  of  fact, 
the  necessity  of  an  annual  vote  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fixed  and  permanent  establishment 
is  only  calculated  to  embarrass  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  ought 
to  exist  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
Legislature — it  even   tends    to    impair    that 
confidence    between    the    government     and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  colony,  which  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  former,  and 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of   the  lat- 
ter.     In    the    practical    execution    of    this 
proposition,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Legislature  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that    the    provincial    revenue    should  be 
charged  to  an  excess  beyond  the  long  establish- 
ed and  ordinary  charge,  until  a  further  increase 
should  by  them  be  deemed  expedient.    The 
charges  of  which  the  present  estimate  consists, 
being  all  strictly  of  a  permanent  description, 
I  should  propose,  that  the  Act  which  will  be 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  assumption 
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by  the  colony,  should  continue  in  operation  for 
the  space  of  ten  years.  The  cordial  adoption 
of  this  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  fail  to  draw  still  closer  the  ties  which 
so  happily  subsist  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  her  dependencies,  and  to  induce  a 
favourable  disposition  on  her  part  to  apply  her 
capital  for  colonial  purposes.  And  when  it  is 
considered  how  heavy  an  expenditure  is  ne- 
cessarily incurred  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
military  defences  of  her  colonies,  it  would  seem 
unreasonable,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
question  the  readiness  of  the  latter  to  provide 
in  a  proper  manner  for  the  expenses  of  their 
civil  government.  You  will  explain  in  the 
fullest  manner  to  the  Legislature  in  the  course 
of  the  next  session,  the  expectations  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  upon  this  subject,  and 
you  will  at  the  same  time  inform  them,  that 
whatever  funds  may  be  raised  or  received 
within  the  province,  such  fund  not  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Legislature,  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  the  province,  at 
the  discretion  and  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty's  Government." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  some  of  the  colonies  were  placed 
from  others  —  that  some  had  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  and  others  were  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Orders  in  Council  sent 
out  from  this  country.  The  proposition  in 
the  letter  appeared  perfectly  equitable  and 
reasonable,  and  he  thought  it  justified  the 
House  in  calling  for  the  reasons  why  any 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  particularly  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  did  not 
take  upon  themselves  the  expense  of  their 
own  Government.  He  had  often  regretted 
the  necessity  of  procuring  an  annual  vote 
of  the  Parliament,  for  establishments  in 
their  nature  permanent,  and  he  trusted 
that  that  necessity  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
He  thought  that  letter  one  of  the  utmost 
impbrtance,  and  was  most  anxious  that  its 
effect  should,  by  the  means  by  which  the 
public  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House,  reach  the  colonists, 
who  were  so  much  interested  in  the  princi- 
ples it  developed.  He  recommended  that 
the  colonies  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  constitutions  like  that 
of  this  country.  Many  persons  were  un-  j 
der  the  impression  that  this  was  so,  when 
they  saw  a  legislative  assembly  and  execu- 
tive ;  but  there  was  no  parallel  between 
their  government  and  ours,  as  there  was  a 
veto  on  all  their  acts.  If  he  could  venture 
to  advise,  it  would  be,  that  the  colonies 
should  be  made  to  govern  themselves; 
that  in  the  ceded  colonies,  where  there  was 


only  an  executive  government,  there  should 
be  a  council,  with  power  to  remonstrate 
against  the  acts  of  the  Governor  where 
they  differed,  which  would  be  a  salutary 
check.  He  would  also,  where  colonies  go- 
verned themselves,  have  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  taxes  which  were 
proposed  and  raised  in  each,  and  an  ac- 
count of  all  laid  annually  before  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  parties  there  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  as  well  aware  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  tax  on  industry  and  commerce 
as  we  were  in  this  country.  We  should 
also  have  proper  persons,  perfectly  qualified 
to  fill  colonial  situations,  and  suitably 
paid ;  but,  above  all,  he  would  recommend 
that  the  colonies  should  govern  themselves 
in  their  internal  economy.  This  principle 
if  acted  upon,  would  prevent  those  disputes 
which  we  had  seen  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  with 
hopingthat  the  Colonial  Department  would 
receive  that  simplification  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  other  parts  of  our 
financial  system. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could, 
to  lay  before  the  House  a  full  account  of 
all  the  items  of  colonial  expenditure.  As 
to  the  military  defence  of  the  several  co- 
lonies, he  thought  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  colony  should  maintain  its  mi- 
litary defensive  force.  The  great  difficulty 
in  all  these  colonies  was,  that  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  the  mother  country 
were  not  found  so  well  to  amalgamate  with 
the  colonial  forms  of  government.  The 
aristocratical  principle,  in  particular,  was 
but  imperfectly  introduced  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  colonies. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  hoped  that  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  on  this  occasion, 
would  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without 
appearing  in  a  printed  shape  before  the 
public.  Its  matter  was  excellent,  its  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  profound,  and 
evidently  derived  from  official  sources. 

Mr.  Labouchere  contended  that  the  aris- 
tocratical principle  never  had  been  intend- 
ed to  be  ingrafted  on  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  Canada.  All  attempts  to  introduce 
it  there,  he  pledged  himself  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  would  totally  fail.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  their  con- 
stitution, and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the 
country.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
imagined  the  bill  he  had  promised  to  in- 
troduce would  prove  a  bill  of  conciliation, 
he  was  much  mistaken.     The  Canadians 
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would  resist  every  effort  of  that  House  to 
tax  them — it  would  take  all  the  exertion  of 
its  high  privilege  and  power  to  force  the 
meditated  measure  on  the  reluctant  peo- 
ple of  that  country. 

Sir  Oeorge  Murray  explained,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  introduce  an  aristocracy 
into  Canada. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  said,  his  right  hon. 
friend  found  an   aristocratic  constitution 
in  Canada — he  did  not  introduce  it;  Mr.' 
Pitt    introduced    that    government    into 
Canada. 

Mr.  O'Cormell  thought  that  there  was 
not  too  much  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  Canada  and  the  other  colonies,  and  that 
it  was  folly  to  attempt  to  introduce  an 
aristocracy  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Hume  recommended  Sir  George 
Murray  to  read  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Cana- 
da, in  order  to  see  what  was  the  state  of 
feeling  in  that  country.  He  recommended 
the  Government  to  withdraw  its  officers, 
and  cease  to  meddle  with  the  colonies, 
and  they  would  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  the  House  was 
voting  265,000/.  for  the  Colonial  service 
without  hearing  for  what  it  was  intended. 
The  House  should  pause  before  it  consented 
to  the  vote,  and  if  the  colonial  expendi- 
ture were  remitted  to  a  committee,  he  was 
sure  that  a  great  saving  would  be  made. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Report 
was  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday 
next. 

Deak  Forest  Bill.]  The  House 
went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Dean 
Forest  Bill. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  objected  to  a  clause  em- 
powering the  Commissioners  to  fix  up 
stones  and  determine  boundaries  before 
making  their  report  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Lord  Lowther  defended  the  clause. 

On  the  Clause  the  Committee  divid- 
ed :  For  the  Clause  30  :  Against  it  29— 
Majority  1. 

The  Bill,  with  Amendments,  ordered  to 
be  reported  on  Monday  next. 
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]    Petitions  presented.    By  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
the- County  of  Cornwall,  complaining  of  Distress 
aaiptsetDjj  tea  Reform  taParUanieat.    By  the  Marquis 
of  Cujnuosws,  from  the  Manag«n  of  the  ProTind* 


Bank  of  Ireland,  at  Galway,  against  the  Punishment  of 
Death  in  cases  of  Forgery ;  and  from  Loughborough  and 
its  vicinity,  against  the  Monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company.  By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from  the  City 
of  Chichester,  praying  that  the  House  would  not  lee 
another  Session  pass  without  effecting  a  total  abolition  of 
West-India  Slavery.  By  the  Earl  of  Darnlsy,  from  the 
Local  Directors  of  the  Charitable  Institutions  of  Dublin, 
against  the  increase  of  Taxes  in  Ireland.  By  Lord 
Godkrich,  from  Gainsborough,  against  the  Punishment 
of  Death  in  cases  of  Forgery: — By  Lord  Dacrsj,  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  Hertford,  to  the  same  effect.  By  the 
Marquis  of  Butk,  from  the  Severn  and  Rye  Railway 
Company,  against  the  Duty  on  Coals  carried  Coastwise: — 
By  Lord  Dvnbvor,  from  the  Magistrates  of  Pembroke- 
shire, against  the  Abolition  of  the  Welsh  Judicature: — 
By  Earl  Cawdor,  a  similar  Petition,  from  Welsh  people 
residing  in  and  near  London. 
Counsel  were  heard  at  the  Bar  against  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
and  Sir  Jonah  was  himself  heard  in  reply.  Further  con- 
sideration of  the  case  postponed. 

Hickson's  Marriage  Annulling 
Bill.]  The  Marquis  of  Londonden-y 
said,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention — the 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  to  a  Petition 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  but 
which  he  wished  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
some  more  able  individual  to  present — 
some  one  better  qualified  than  he  was  to 
advocate  the  claims  which  the  petitioner 
set  forth.  The  Petition  was  from  Thomas 
Buxton,  and  related  to  a  bill  respecting 
which  evidence  had  already  been  given  at 
their  Lordships'  bar,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  bill  of  which  he  spoke  was  en- 
titled Hickson's  Nullity  of  Marriage  Bill. 
The  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  by  a  right  rev. 
Prelate,  who  described  it  as  a  case  of  con- 
spiracy and  abduction,  and  who  had  also 
spoken  of  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  way, 
as  a  proceeding  to  set  aside  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hickson ;  now  until  the 
marriage  was  set  aside,  in  courtesy  they 
ought  to  have  called  her  Mrs.  Buxton.  He 
trusted  the  time  would  never  arrive  when 
influence  should  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
that  House  to  any  bill  of  that  nature  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  no  undue  prejudice  would 
influence  their  Lordships  with  reference  to 
that  petition.  He  should  now  merely 
move  that  it  be  read  and  laid  upon  the 
Table.  The  unfortunate  person  from 
whom  it  came  had  been  tried  for  a  con- 
spiracy, the  expenses  of  which  amounted  to 
between  600L  and  800/.  and  he  was  at  the 
present  moment  confined  in  the  gaol  of  Lan- 
caster. He  was  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  witnesses  coming  up.  He  relied 
upon  being  able  to  lay  a  case  before  their 
Lordships  that  should  establish  a  claim  to 
their  favourable  consideration.  So  strongly 
impressed  were  the  counsel  employed,  with 
the  hardships  of  bis  case,  that  they  had 
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agreed  to  plead  for  him  without  fees.  He 
was  sure  that  the  case  ought  to  receive  the 
most  scrupulous  investigation.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  petition  had  not  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
—he  meant  the  noble  Earl  opposite — so 
distinguished  for  learning,  and  who  had 
for  so  many  years  sat  upon  the  Woolsack 
in  that  House.  Either  he  or  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  so  long  held  the  Privy  Seal, 
might  probably  feel  a  degree  of  interest 
in  such  a  question  which  would  qualify 
them  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  If  the 
marriage  in  question  were  set  aside,  there 
were  few  marriages  that  could  be  considered 
secure ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  statements 
and  prayer  of  the  Petition  would  receive 
the  attention  to  which  it  was  justly  en- 
titled. The  Petition  prayed  that  the  Bill 
might  not  pass  their  Lordships'  House. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  as  he 
had  undertaken  for  a  noble  friend  of  his  to 
carry  that  Bill  through  the  House,  as  far 
as  any  individual  Member  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  could  contribute  to  such  an 
object,  he  felt  bound  to  say  one  or  two 
words  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Marquis  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  On  the  first  introduction  of  this 
Bill  he  had  spoken  of  the  act  as  a  con- 
spiracy, and  he  felt  persuaded  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  deny  that  he  had  a 
right  so  to  designate  it,  seeing  that  the 
principal  parly  concerned  was  convicted  of 
a  conspiracy.  As  to  the  term  abduction, 
he  had  not  used  that  word,  and  the  noble 
Marquis  had  done  him  injustice  in  imputing 
the  use  of  it  to  him ;  it  was  certainly  not 
a  case  of  abduction,  but  it  was  one  of  con- 
spiracy to  procure  a  marriage,  which  was 
not  regularly  solemnized ;  and  it  was  upon 
the  ground  of  irregularity  that  its  nullity 
was  contended  for.  The  young  lady  in 
question  was  a  Miss  Hickson,  and  to  have 
styled  her  Mrs.  Buxton  would  have  con- 
ceded the  very  matter  in  dispute.  He  had 
only  to  add,  that  the  Bill  was  put  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  took  charge  of  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Eldon  said,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
determine  what  might  be  the  result  of  this 
Bill.  As  to  whether  the  petition  would  be 
better  in  his  hands  or  in  those  of  his  noble 
friend  opposite  (who  had  long  been  his 
friend,  and  whose  friendship  he  desired  to 
preserve)  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if 
success  entitled  his  noble  friend  to  prece- 
dence, he  had  lieen  much  more  successful 
in  such  matters  than  himself. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


Galway  Franchise  Bill.]  Earl  Grey 
had  two  petitions  to  present  which  were  of 
considerable  importance,  and  which  re- 
lated to  a  Bill  on  the  Table  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  the  object  of  which  was  to  re- 
move certain  inequalities  on  account  of 
religion,  affecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Galway,  which  unhappily  still  re- 
mained notwithstanding  the  Acts  of  last 
Session.  The  Petition  stated  in  detail  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Petitioners  ap- 
plied to  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill.  If 
that  were  the  proper  time,  he  should  most 
readily  state  to  their  Lordships  the  reasons 
which  made  him  a  zealous  supporter  of  a 
measure,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  im- 
part to  Catholics  the  privileges  already 
possessed  by  Protestants — a  "measure  that 
so  naturally  followed  upon  the  Act  of  last 
Session.  One  of  the  petitions  was  from 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Galway ; 
the  other  was  signed  by  fourteen  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  twelve  Common  Council  men, 
fifty-two  resident  Freemen,  every  one  of 
whom  came  in  under  the  4th  of  George 
1st,  and  were,  therefore,  Protestants. 
Besides  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Recorder, 
there  were  not  above  ten  resident  freemen 
who  had  not  signed  that  Petition.  Their 
Lordships  would  see  that  the  Bill  was  not 
only  supported  by  the  Catholics,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  in  getting 
it  passed,  and  by  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  the  empire  who  supported  the  general 
claims  of  the  Catholics  when  they  were 
under  discussion,  but  the  Protestants  of  the 
town  of  Galway  themselves  supported  the 
Bill  then  before  the  House.  To  these  ob- 
servations respecting  the  petition  he  had 
only  to  add,  that  he  should  then  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  There  were  no 
objections,  he  believed,  to  its  being  then 
read  a  second  time ;  if  otherwise,  he  should 
name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  with  a  view  to 
the  committal  of  the  Bill  on  Monday  next. 

The  Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Holland  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Parish  of  Kingsland,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that  a 
similar  Petition,  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
town  of  Galway,  had  been  forwarded  to 
him,  and  had  he  thought  so  fit  an  opportu- 
nity for  its  presentation  would  have  offered, 
he  should  have  brought  it  down ;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  let  that  occasion  pass  of 
stating  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Town 
held  the  same  sentiments  as  those  of  the 
County. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  di4 
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not  mean  to  oppose  the  Bill,  wished  the 
second  reading  to  be  postponed  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Td  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday. 

Gammcm."]  The  Marquis  of  London* 
deny  said,  after  what  had  passed  in  the 
House  concerning  Greece  on  a  former 
evening,  he  hoped  he  should  stand  excused 
in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships  if  he 
ventured  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  (Aberdeen) 
one  or  two  questions  in  reference  to  that 
subject,  particularly  as  he  should  do  so  with 
a  view  to  set  the  House  and  the  country 
right  with  respect  to  the  true  state  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  He  wished  to  put  his 
questions  in  the  fairest  possible  spirit.  It 
might  be  distressing  to  the  noble  Earl  to 
hear  it  observed,  that  particular  parts  of  the 
papers  upon  Greece  were  garbled  or  inter- 
polated ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
actuated  by  a  bad  spirit  in  his  remarks,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  his  duty.  In  dis- 
charging it  he  did  not  wish  to  act  facti- 
ously,  or  improperly  to  oppose  his  Majesty's 
servants ;  but  he  conceived  that,  as  an  in- 
dependent Peer  of  Parliament,  he  had  a 
right  to  obtain  every  possible  degree  of  in- 
formation on  a  subject  so  important.  If  in 
the  published  accounts  of  the  negotiations 
there  were  points  that  appeared  inexplic- 
able to  him  without  the  production  of  further 
papers,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  (and  he 
trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  be  of 
the  same  opinion)  to  ask  for  a  satisfactory 
explanation  on  these  points.  A  little  time 
back,  we  found  Government  and  the 
Government-press  running  down  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  them ;  and  we  now 
found  what  was  conceived  to  be  the 
Government-press  attempting  to  run  down 
individuals  who  held  high  and  illustrious 
situations — Prince  Leopold  himself,  for 
instance, — because  they  did  their  duty,  in 
endeavouring  to  inquire  into  and  under- 
stand the  papers  connected  with  those  nego- 
tiations, and  with  a  subject  so  intricate  and 
full  of  contradictions  (on  the  showing  of  the 
published  documents)  that  without  further 
papers  and  further  explanations,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  comprehend  it.  Day 
after  day  he  (Lord  Londonderry),  and 
other  noble  Lords,  had  demanded  further 
explanations  from  the  noble  Earl,  and  in 
doing  so  had  justly  complained  of  ex  parte 
statements  of  the  transactions  having  been 
made  public,  and  of  garbled  accounts  of  the 
negotiations,  which  rendered  it  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at 
tf»  ietual  troth  nod  real  history  of  these 


momentous  transactions.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  during  the  progress  of  these 
important  transactions,  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  inimical  to  the  settlement  desired  by 
the  other  Powers,  and  had  looked  upon  the 
negotiations  with  a  sinister  eye.  That  was 
a  great  point  in  reference  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  and  to  the  serious 
differences  and  wars  that  might  grow  out 
of  such  a  state  of  things.  He  confessed 
that,  looking  at  the  entire  transaction,  as 
far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  did  not 
think  that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been, 
or  were  now,  sincerely  co-operating  with 
the  other  Powers,  or  that  they  heartily 
approved  of  the  measures  adopted  by  them. 
The  noble  Earl  had  referred  him  to  a 
letter  from  Baron  Mil  tits,  the  Prussian 
minister  at  Constantinople,  showing  that 
Prussia  had  complied  with  the  treaty.  In 
answer  to  this,  he  took  leave  to  refer  the 
noble  Earl  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  our 
own  ambassador  on  the  subject.  It  would 
be  found  on  a  reference  to  that  authority 
that  the  friendly  disposition  of  Prussia  was 
not  so  apparent.  After  a  considerable  time 
spent  in  debating  the  subject,  the  noble 
Earl  got  up  and  said  that  on  his  official 
responsibility  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
say  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic service  to  produce  certain  papers  which 
were  demanded.  Had  the  noble  Earl 
stated  this  at  the  outset,  he  should  have 
felt  disposed  to  treat  the  declaration  with 
every  respect,  and  perhaps  their  Lordships 
might  have  been  spared  the  remarks  that 
he,  among  others,  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  make.  Certainly  he  did  not  wish  to 
prejudice  the  public  service  by  any  act  or 
word  of  his.  He  now  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  Sir  E. 
Codrington's  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  dated  26th 
of  January,  1828,  and  enclosing  the  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Welle&ley,  bearing 
date  10th  of  October,  1827  ?  It  was  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  production  of  this 
document  if  the  noble  Earl  saw  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  His  ob- 
ject in  doing  so  was  to  ascertain  whether 
Austria  and  Prussia,  so  long  ago  as  previ- 
ously to  the  battle  of  Navanno,  had  or  had 
not  approved  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
other  Powers.  With  a  view  to  determine 
this,  he  called  on  the  noble  Earl  to  produce 
papers  which  he  conceived  would  make  out 
his  case,  and  confirm  the  statements  he  had 
made. 

The  Earl  of  Abmrlm*  observed,  that  if 
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the  noble  Marquis  had  previously  communi- 
cated to  him,  as  it  was  usual  to  do  in 
courtesy,  the  particulars  of  his  motion,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  give  the  noble 
Lord  an  answer  at  once  ;  but  at  present  he 
was  unable  to  say  what  were  the  contents 
of  the  paper  required,  and  therefore  could 
not  state  whether  or  not  any  objection  ex- 
isted as  to  its  production.  On  a  former 
occasion,  the  noble  Lord  had  read  an  extract 
from  a  paper  upon  the  Table  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
at  the  same  time  desired  further  evidence  to 
enable  him  to  see  whether  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  treaty.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  showed,  by  the  documents  upon 
the  Table,  that  the  treaty  had  been  com- 
plied with ;  when  a  noble  Baron  opposite 
rose,  and  said  there  was  a  disagreement 
between  these  Powers.  He  had  certainly 
declared  then,  that  the  production  of  the 
papers  asked  for  by  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  attended  with  prejudice  to  the  public 
service,  and  upon  that  ground  had  refused 
to  comply  with  the  motion. 

Lord  Holland  understood  the  noble 
Marquis  to  mean,  that  although  the  official 
assurances  of  Austria  might  give  rise  to  an 
idea  that  she  cordially  concurred  in  the 
course  adopted  with  respect  to  Greece,  he 
(Lord  Londonderry)  had  reason  to  think 
other  papers  were  withheld  which,  if  pro- 
duced, would  give  a  different  colour  to  her 
conduct.  The  noble  Marquis  said,  as  yet 
we  had  only  an  imperfect  statement  of 
these  transactions,  and  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  we  should  have  all  the 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Powers  in 
question.  This  was  the  original  line  of 
argument  which  had  been  taken  up  when 
the  matter  was  first  broached.  Since  then, 
he  thought  it  would  appear,  on  a  narrow 
examination  of  the  published  documents, 
that  there  were  good  grounds  to  conclude, 
from  the  papers  themselves,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Austria  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
In  a  despatch  annexed  to  the  protocol  of 
the  15th  of  June,  1828,  and  addressed  by 
Count  Nesselrode  to  Prince  Lieven,  was 
this  expression — "  Austria  herself,  by  over- 
tures of  which  I  will  treat  in  a  separate 
despatch,  manifests  a  visible  tendency  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  Courts  which  have 
undertaken  to  restore  peace  to  Greece,  and 
expresses  no  intention  of  supporting 
Turkey."  It  appeared  from  this  that 
Austria,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  was 
not  originally  disposed  to  draw  very  near 
to  the  other  Courts  in  the  matter ;  and  it 
would  also  seem  from  the  phrase,  "ex- 
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presses  no  intention  of  supporting  Turkey," 
that  she  had  once  entertained  such  a  de- 
sign. That  placed  what  were  called  the 
"  assurances"  of  Austria  in  a  different 
light  with  respect  to  credibility,  and  we 
ought  not  to  have  those  assurances,  if 
documents  were  withheld  which  might 
show  them  to  be  insincere.  Again,  in 
another  despatch,  from  Count  Nesselrode  to 
Prince  Lieven,  it  was  stated,  "  We  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring, 
that  if  our  Allies  should  judge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  necessary,  we  shall  not 
object  to  it"  He  saw  the  great  objection 
to  producing  the  memorandum  here  referred 
to.  He  had  maintained  no  decided  opinions 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Austria ;  but  when  he 
heard  the  noble  Marquis  state  that  Austria 
differed  from  the  other  Powers  with  respect 
to  Greece,  he  must  admit  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  suspicion  as  to  the  con- 
formity between  the  acts  and  "  assurances" 
of  that  Power. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry. — With 
respect  to  what  the  noble  Earl  said  as  to 
placing  the  motion  in  his  hands  previously 
to  making  it,  he  did  not  see  much  ad- 
vantage to  himself  in  that  course,  which, 
however,  he  had  adopted  only  the  other 
day,  when  the  noble  Earl  first  told  him 
that  he  would  give  the  papers  required, 
but  two  days  afterwards  declared  mat  he 
would  not. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. — The  noble 
Marquis  entirely  misunderstood  what  had 
occurred.  He  assured  the  noble  Marquis 
that  he  was  quite  mistaken ;  there  was  no 
promise  to  produce  the  papers ;  he  merely 
said  that  he  should  take  two  days  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  noble 
Marquis. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  had 
understood  the  noble  Earl  distinctly  to 
promise  the  papers,  but  in  future  he  would 
be  more  careful  not  to  mistake.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  Prussian  Envoy,  to 
whom  he  had  before  referred,  was  strongly 
in  the  interest  of  the  Turks.  He  appre- 
hended that  he  was  pretty  correct  in  his 
statement,  that  no  such  information  of  the 
co-operation  of  Prussia  existed  at  the  period 
to  which  he  referred,  although  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  upon  the  Table. 
Whether  afterwards  any  inquiry  was  made 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  whether  the 
Prussian  Envoy  had  or  had  not  then  pre- 
sented the  note,  were  points  with  which, 
no  doubt,  the  noble  Earl  was  acquainted. 
They  might  come  out  hereafter,  but  he. 
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(Lord  Londonderry)  contended  that  he  had 
a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  the  co-operation 
of  Austria  and  of  Prussia  was  such  as  was 
asserted  in  the  documents  before  the  House. 
If  the  noble  Earl  did  not  produce  the  letter 
of  Sir  £.  Codrington,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
make  out  a  sufficient  case  for  withholding 
it ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
if  Austria  and  Prussia  did  not  co-operate  in 
the  measures  regarding  Greece,  their  non- 
co-operation  would  be  the  germ  of  future 
differences,  and  perhaps  wars,  of  which  no 
man  could  predict  the  result.  It  had  been 
the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  lamented 
statesman,  his  near  relative,  to  preserve  all 
the  principal  Powers  in  one  sentiment  with 
respect  to  all  the  great  transactions  of 
Europe  ;  but  from  that  line  of  policy  those 
who  followed  him  had  diverged — how 
wisely,  remained  to  be  seen.  He  was  aware 
that  he  differed  from  the  noble  Baron 
opposite  (Holland)— he  was  a  Turk  and 
that  noble  Baron  was  a  Greek.  "  When 
Greek  met  Greek,  then  came  the  tug  of 
war;*'  but  he  knew  no  reason  why  he 
and  the  noble  Baron  should  entertain  the 
slightest  hostility,  for  here  only  Turk  met 
Greek,  and  between  them  all  was  now 
peace  and  harmony.  Whether  Greek  or 
Turk,  it  was  clear  that  the  papers  were  not 
as  full  and  complete  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  He  would  now  place  his  motion  for 
additional  documents  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  he  hoped  in  courtesy  to  be 
informed  whether  he  would  produce  what 
he  contended  would  make  out  his  case. 

Fees  on  the  Demise  of  the  Crown.] 
The  Earl  of  Darnley  moved  that  the 
abolition  of  Fees  on  the  Demise  of  the 
Crown  Bill  be  committed,  and  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  to  insert  a  clause  ex- 
empting from  the  payment  of  fees  the  in- 
ferior officers  of  the  Army. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  as  the 
clause  which  the  noble  Earl  mentioned  was 
in  addition  to  one  which  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  was  about  to  propose,  he 
thought  the  best  course  would  be  for  their 
Lordships  to  go  into  committee  proformd, 
and  that  the  Bill,  with  these  amendments, 
should  be  printed,  and  afterwards  re-com- 
mitted. He  had  certainly  no  objection  to 
the  exemption  of  officers  in  his  Majesty's 
service  from  the  payment  of  fees.  His 
clause  did  not  refer  to  that  class  of  persons. 
He  thought  it  right,  in  justice  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  to  say,  that  his 
noble  friend  had  no  desire  of  gaining  any 
advantage  from  these  sources.    The  same 


statement  he  could  make  in  respect  to  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  on  his  own  part  he 
disclaimed  any  such  wish  or  intention.  He 
only  wished  that  those  inferior  officers  who 
had  particular  duties  to  perform  should  re- 
ceive adequate  remuneration ;  and  he  also 
felt  it  his  duty  to  protect  those  who  had 
vested  interests  or  freehold  rights  in  their 
offices,  and  to  see  that  they  received  a 
proper  compensation.  He  knew  of  no 
instance  of  any  bill  introduced,  either  in 
that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  for 
the  benefit  of  parties,  or  of  the  public, 
which  did  not  provide  a  compensation  for 
individuals  whose  estates  or  rights  it 
affected.  He  would  observe,  that  the 
clause  which  he  proposed  applied  only  to 
persons  at  present  holding  offices,  and  not 
to  those  who  should  hereafter  be  appointed. 
He  should  propose  that  these  clauses  should 
be  introduced  in  the  committee.  Their 
Lordships  would  not  at  present  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  them. 
The  Bill  would  be  printed,  and  afterwards 
come  before  them  for  further  consideration. 

Their  Lordships  then  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked,  that 
four-fifths  of  the  expense  of  the  fresh  com- 
missions made  out  for  officers  in  the  army, 
consisted  of  stamp  duties,  and  from  these 
the  parties  would  be  relieved :  they  would 
only  have  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for  the 
trouble  of  making  the  copy  of  the  old  com- 
mission with  the  slight  but  necessary 
changes. 

The  Amendments  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
reported  to  the  House. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Monday,  June  14. 

MiNvrss.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  C. 
Ferguson,  the  number  of  Causes,  <Stc  set  down  before 
the  three  Equity  Judges  on  the  last  day  of  sittings  after 
Easter-term,  18*6,  and  on  the  last  day  of  sittings  after 
each  subsequent  Term  to  Easter,  1830,  inclusive. 

The  Militia  Ballot  Suspension  BUI  was  passed. 

Petitions  presented.  For  a  reduction  of  the  Duties  on 
Colonial  Produce,  by  the  Marquis  of  Cbandos,  from 
Merchants  of  Glasgow : — By  Lord  Milton,  from  Mer- 
chants at  Leeds : — By  Mr.  Lawlky,  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Birmingham.  For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
by  Lord  Mjlton,  from  Huddenfleld  and  its  rid- 
nity.  Against  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ireland),  by 
Lord  A.  Hill,  from  the  Freeholders  of  Down: — By  the 
Earl  of  MouNTCBAKLia,  from  Landed  Proprietors  of 
Donegal: — By  General  Habt,  from  the  Corporation  of 
Londonderry.  Against  the  Vestries  Act  (Ireland),  by  Lord 
A.  Hill,  from  the  Protestants  ci  Sea-Patrick.  Against 
introducing  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  by  the  Earl  of 
MouirrcHARLBa,  from  the  Freeholders  of  DonegaL 
In  favour  of  the  Northern  Roads  BIO,  by  Mr.  A.  Gamp- 
bsu,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glasgow.  Against 
the  Bill,  by  Lord  Low/nun,  from  Stevenage :— Against 
the  Half-pay  Apprcnticej  BJIL,  by  Lord  Staxuy,  from 
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Inhabitant*  of  Manchester.  For  *  Raforxn  in  Paxliamant 
and  complaining  of  Distress,  by  Mr.  Pbndaryk,  from 
the  Freeholders  of  Cornwall.  For  Assistance  to  Emigrate, 
from  Great  Wlgston,  Leicester,  by  Mr.  W.  Hobtojc. 

Supply.— Case  of  the  West-India 
Planters.]  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Sugar  Duties. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  was  desirous 
of  drawing  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the 
West-India  colonies  were  reduced,  and  the 
burthen  under  which  they  were  at  present 
labouring.  This  principally  arose  from 
the  very  great  duty  on  sugar — a  duty  so 
enormous  and  disproportionate  to  the  value 
of  that  article,  that,  unless  some  reduction 
were  immediately  to  take  place,  it  would 
be  impossible,  he  considered,  for  the  West- 
India  planter  longer  to  bear  up  against  it. 
The  war  duty  existed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  no  substantial  relief  had  been 
afforded  to  this  important  branch  of  com- 
merce since  the  time  of  war,  when  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  were  naturally  expected 
to  be  made.  The  same  duty  of  27s.  per 
cwt.  remained  undiminished  at  the  present 
time,  which  with  the  other  burthens  imposed 
on  the  planters,  and  the  Hat  state  of  the 
markets,  had  almost  ruined  them.  On 
other  articles  of  colonial  produce  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  had  taken  place,  and  it  had 
been  followed  by  an  increased  consump- 
tion, causing  no  diminution  in  returns  to 
the  Revenue.  To  the  article  of  coffee  he 
would  refer  to  show  the  advantage  of  a 
reduction  of  duty  in  increasing  the  con- 
sumption. Some  few  years  ago,  when  it 
paid  1$.  duty,  the  consumption  was  limited ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  duty  reduced  to  6d. 
than  the  consumption  rapidly  increased, 
and  had  continued  to  increase  up  to  the 
present  period.  If  this  beneficial  result 
was  apparent  with  respect  to  coffee,  why, 
be  would  ask,  should  it  not  be  so  with  re- 
gard to  sugar  ?  If  some  relief  were  not 
afforded,  the  whole  of  the  plantations  must 
go  to  ruin ;  many  were  now  on  the  eve  of 
being  thrown  up ;  and  such  was  the  state  of 
distress  to  which  the  planter  was  reduced, 
that  he  knew  many  instances  of  planters 
who  had,  in  order  to  lessen  their  expenses, 
been  obliged  to  recal  their  children  from  this 
country,  whither  they  had  sent  them  for 
their  education.  A  reduction  of  duty  on 
their  chief  produce  would  save  them  from 
ruin,  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  people  at 
{urge  of  this  empire,    On  this  principle  he 
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called  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
sugar.  He  called,  too,  on  all  those  Gentle- 
men who  had  obtained  seats  in  that  House 
through  West-India  property,  and  he 
knew  that  there  were  many,  to  assist  him 
in  relieving  that  interest,  now  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  He  called,  too,  on  all  the 
agriculturists  of  England,  and  many  of 
them  had  obtained  their  land  in  England 
by  property  acquired  in  the  colonies,  to 
assist  him  in  relieving  their  fellow-sufferers 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  Motion  that  the  House  do  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  Supply—"  That 
the  duty  of  27s.  per  cwt.,  which  has  been 
for  several  years  past  levied  on  British  co. 
lonial  sugar,  is  inconsistent  with  a  due 
consideration  of  the  present  depressed  state 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  injurious  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Marryat  begged  to  second  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  thank 
him  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he 
had  introduced  it.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  most  effectual  relief  which  could  be 
given  to  the  West-India  planters  was  by  a 
large  reduction  of  duty.  Their  distress 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all  parties; 
and  their  claims  for  relief,  though  admitted 
by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had ,  nevertheless,  been  continu- 
ally deferred  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
Among  the  items  of  casual  revenue  accruing 
to  the  Crown,  were  the  confiscated  estates 
in  Grenada,  which  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
on  the  average  of  five  years,  900/.  per 
annum.  Last  year,  however,  instead  of 
paying  any  revenue,  the  consignees  had  a 
claim  on  the  Treasury ;  the  proceeds  of 
the  crops  having  fallen  short  of  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.  Hon.  Members, 
however,  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
these  now  unproductive  estates  had  been 
granted,  by  an  act  of  royal  grace,  to  the 
families  of  'the  original  proprietors :  and 
therefore  would  not  become  a  charge  upon 
the  country.  If  estates  like  these,  without 
incumbrance,  could  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  what  must  be  the  situation 
of  those  properties,  the  owners  of  which, 
in  addition  to  paying  the  interests  of 
mortgages,  had  to  maintain  themselves 
and  families?  The  case  of  the  West- 
India  planter  was  one  not  of  mere  distress, 
but  of  absolute  annihilation.  Would  it  be 
believed,  that  notwithstanding  this  distress, 

taxes,  in  the  shape  of  restrictions,  were  rUQ 
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exacted  from  the  planter  for  the  benefit  of 
other  interests  ?  He  paid  a  tax  in  the  mo- 
nopoly granted  to  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, from  whence  alone  he  could 
obtain  fish,  the  principal  food  of  his 
negroes :  he  paid  a  tax,  too,  by  being  ob- 
liged to  receive  his  timber  and  flour  from 
the  British  provinces  in  North  America, 
instead  of  through  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  or  directly  from  the  United  States : 
he  paid  a  tax  also  in  being  compelled  to 
receive  from  Ireland  his  salt  provisions, 
instead  of  getting  them  from  Hamburgh  or 
the  United  States  of  America :  he  further 
paid  a  tax  in  being  restricted  to  Scotland 
for  his  Osnaburghs,  and  clothing  for  his 
negroes ;  instead  of  having  access  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe :  he  paid  another 
tax  still9  of  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent  levied 
upon  all  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  estates  :  he  paid  another  tax  in  being 
restricted  from  improving  his  commodity 
by  manufacture,  being  obliged,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  refiner,  to  ship  his 
produce  in  the  most  bulky  state.  Finally, 
he  paid  a  tax,  by  being  compelled  to  ship 
his  produce  for  this  country  by  British 
vessels,  when  he  might  obtain  a  cheaper 
conveyance  in  foreign  ships.  The  taxes 
which  he  had  thus  briefly  enumerated 
were  nothing  less  than  bounties  paid  by 
the  planter,  and  not  by  the  nation,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, the  provinces  of  British  North 
America,  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland,  the 
linen-manufacturers  of  Scotland,  and  the 
British  ship-owner.  The  extra  expenses  of 
cultivation  resulting  from  these  restrictions 
might  be  estimated  at  5s.  per  cwt.  upon 
the  gross  crop  of  the  British  planter.  The 
extra  freight  paid  by  British  ships  might 
amount  to  2  5.  more.  The  indirect  taxes  upon 
his  cultivation,  thus  paid  by  the  West-India 
planter,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  co- 
lonies were  thus  paying  an  extravagant 
price  for  what  were  miscalled  colonial  pri- 
vileges. The  most  important  privilege  in 
return  for  these  restrictions,  was  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market  for  the  produce 
originally  granted  under  an  implied  com- 
pact between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  This  compact,  however,  was 
violated  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country, 
when  she  admitted  the  produce  of 
the  ceded  colonies,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  into  the  home  market. 
|{  wm  »tiU  more  strikingly  violated  a 


few  years  ago,  by  the  similar  admission 
of  the  sugars  of  the  Mauritius.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  had  been,  to 
increase  the  importation  of  sugar  beyond 
the  consumption,  to  the  extent  of  500,000 
hogsheads  annually,  and  this  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  distress  of  the  British  planter. 
Nor  could  it  be  alleviated  until  an  increas- 
ing consumption  should  have  absorbed  this 
surplus.  He  contended,  as  the  privileges, 
in  return  for  which  the  present  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  colonies,  had,  through 
the  measures  of  the  mother  country,  ceased 
to  be  of  any  value,  that  it  was  but  equit- 
able either  to  remove  these  restrictions,  or 
to  give  in  lieu  of  them  some  adequate 
compensation.  Upon  the  grounds  of 
justice  then,  as  well  as  of  expediences  the 
West- India  planter  had  a  strong  claim  for 
relief;  and  the  roost  effectual  and  per- 
manent mode  of  giving  that  relief  was, 
by  a  large  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on 
sugar,  which,  by  increasing  the  consump- 
tion, would  be  the  means  of  gradually 
taking  out  of  the  market  that  surplus 
above  the  demand  which  deteriorated  the 
price  of  sugar. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  he 
was  placed  in  a  peculiarly  embarrassing 
situation  by  the  motion  just  made.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was,  if  the  noble  Lord 
persisted  in  his  motion,  he  must  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 
The  House  and  the  noble  Lord  were  aware 
of  the  very  considerable  revenue  arising 
out  of  these  duties,  and  that  if  they  were 
repealed,  or  even  reduced  in  amount,  it 
would  be  necessary,  though  extremely 
difficult,  immediately  to  replace  the  defi- 
ciency by  some,  other  tax  or  duties.  If  it 
were  now  a  question  to  take  off  taxation, 
he  would  acknowledge  that  the  West- 
Indians  had  a  fair  claim  for  consideration ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the,  House 
had  already  in  its  wisdom  determined  on 
effecting  considerable  reductions  of  tax- 
ation, and  had  thus  decided  that  there  were 
other  branches  or  departments  in  which 
relief  from  its  pressure  was  more  indispens- 
able than  in  that  particular  class  of  the 
community.  The  majority  of  persons  in 
that  House,  too,  believed  that  in  this  in- 
stance they  had  gone  as  far  as  they  ought 
to  go,  and  had  pressed  reduction  to  its 
utmost  limit.  With  the  sincerest  wish  to 
assist  in  relieving  any  class,  whether  the 
agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  or  the 
commercial,  when  labouring  under  diffi- 
culties, it  was  always  his  duty,  in  thinking 
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what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  their 
burthens,  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation  demanded  that 
there  should  be  no  inadequacy  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  to  meet  the  yearly 
engagements  of  the  State,  to  maintain 
public  credit,  and  provide  for  our  national 
safety.  No  real  benefit  to  any  class  could 
result  out  of  measures  which  were  adopted 
without  a  due  regard  to  these  great  and 
paramount  objects.  For  these  reasons 
he  must  oppose  the  Motion ;  but  had  the 
noble  Lord  allowed  him  to  go  into  the 
committee,  he  would  have  found  that  he 
was  about  to  introduce  something  which 
might  render  his  Resolution  unnecessary, 
and  be  a  very  desirable  and  effectual  relief 
to  the  West-India  planter.  He  should  for 
the  present  state,  that  he  intended  in  the 
committee  to  move  that  an  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  scale  by  which  the 
duty  was  now  levied  on  sugar,  and  by 
which  a  great  reduction  of  duty  would  be 
effected.  His  plan  was,  when  the  average 
price  of  sugar  was  30s.  per  cwt.,  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  all  low-priced  sugars,  begin- 
ning with  those  which  were  Is.  above  the 
average,  which  were  to  have  a  reduction  of 
duty  amounting  to  Is.  6rf.,  and  proceeding 
down  to  the  lowest-priced  sugars,  the  re- 
duction of  duty  on  which  would  be  7s. 
The  duties,  as  they  were  now  levied, 
were  most  severely  felt  upon  the  lower 
qualities  of  sugars,  and  it  was  of  their 
operation  in  this  respect  that  the  West- 
India  planters  more  immediately  com- 
plained; he,  therefore,  believed  this 
would  be  a  measure  which  would  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  West- 
India  interest.  The  mode  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  provision  for  the  deficiency 
which  would  be  thus  occasioned  in  the  Re- 
venue, making  a  due  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  an  increased  consumption  of 
sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction,  he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  stating 
to  the  House,  in  another  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. Thus  much  he  felt  himself  called 
on  now  to  state,  in  order  to  show,  that 
though  he  was  obliged  to  resist  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  yet  he  could  not  justly 
be  charged  with  being  indifferent  to,  or 
unmindful  of,  the  sufferings  or  distressed 
situation  of  that  interest  in  the  State  which 
the  noble  Marquis  said  had  at  present 
most  reason  to  complain,  and  to  shew 
generally  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
was  at  all  times  disposed  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  any  class 


which  might  be  compatible  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  public  credit,  and  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  this 
reduction  was  to  reach  other  sugars  than 
those  imported  from  the  West-Indies.  It 
would  be  more  desirable  that  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  East-India  sugars,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  made  than  on  West- 
India  sugars ; — at  least  he  thought  so. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied that  he  would  explain  his  views  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Baring  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  press  the  House  to  a  division  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  more  wise  to  with* 
draw  the  Resolution,  and  consent  to  go 
into  the  committee,  to  learn  what  was  the 
project  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  he  was 
so  circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terests, which  he  represented  in  that 
House,  that  he  would  on  no  account  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  had  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
sugar  might  be  effected  without  a  great 
diminution  of  the  Revenue ;  yet  he  cer- 
tainly thought,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  had  risen  in  his 
place,  and  announced  to  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  submit,  which  very 
closely  resembled  that  on  which  they  were 
about  to  divide,  it  would  be  only  consistent 
with  the  usages  of  Parliament  to  permit 
that  Minister  to  go  into  the  committee, 
to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  plan 
contemplated  by  Government.  Besides, 
the  Resolutions  could  be  mooted  in  a  much 
more  convenient  form  in  the  committee 
than  in  the  House.  In  the  former  his 
right  hon.  friend  could  produce  the  mea- 
sure, and  have  the  Resolutions  at  least 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  West- 
India  interest  and  planters.  He  feared, 
however,  that  even  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  would  fail  to  alleviate  the  distress 
complained  of,  which  had  its  source  in  far 
other  causes  than  the  Legislature  had 
power  to  reach—the  new  and  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  around  them,  and 
the  new  rivals  who  had  sprung  up  to  com- 
pete in  a  trade  once  almost  exclusively 
their  own. 

Sir  Alex.  Grant  also  recommended  his 
noble  friend  to  withdraw  his  Motion.  He 
thought  the  principle  of  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer's  plan  better  calculated  to 
give  relief  to  the  most  suffering  class  of 
West-India  proprietors  than  a  general  re- 
duction of  duty.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  scale  of  relief  was  quite  sufficient, 
but  he  thought  the  principle  a  good  one. 
If  his  noble  friend  did  not  withdraw  his 
Motion,  he  must,  however  reluctantly, 
vote  against  him.  For  he  could  not  vote 
against  hearing  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  knew  that  his  noble 
friend  could  not  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  the  West-India  proprietors,  to  whom  he 
was  pledged,  do  otherwise  than  submit  his 
Resolution  to  the  House.  If  his  noble 
friend  should  think  it  was  his  duty  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  question,  he 
would  certainly  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  having  previously  given  a 
notice  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  re- 
duce them,  should  certainly,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  not  be  sorry  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  he  must  differ 
from  him  because  it  was  unfair  and  unpar- 
liamentary when  a  proposition  was  an- 
nounced by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  not  to 
allow  him  to  state  it.  By  pressing  the 
motion  to  a  division  the  noble  Lord  would 
compel  him  to  vote  against  him — while  by 
allowing  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee, 
he  pledged  himself  to  nothing.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  therefore  pre- 
judge the  case.  With  respect  to  the  loss 
to  the  Revenue  by  a  reduction  of  duty, 
his  opinion  was  perhaps  different  from 
that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
but  that  was  with  him  a  reason  why  he 
wished  to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend's 
statement.  It  would  be  very  unfair  not  to 
allow  him  to  make  that  statement.  His 
right  hon.  friend  by  his  proposition,  ad- 
mitted that  the  West-India  interest  required 
relief;  and  he  thought  the  noble  Lord 
should  place  himself  on  the  vantage  ground 
which  would  be  given  him  by  listening  to 
the  concessions  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  afraid  that  the 
proposition  would  not  go  so  far  as  he 
wished.  His  right  hon.  friend  said  nothing 
of  any  other  sugar  than  West-India  sugar 
— nothing  of  the  Mauritius  sugar — and 
nothing  of  that  very  important,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  necessary  subject — the  introduc- 
tion of  sugar  of  all  kinds  under  bond,  to 
refine  it  for  exportation  without  paying 
any  doty  or  drawback  whatever.      He 


wished,  however,  that  the  Resolutions  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  made 
known  and  printed,  so  that  the  West- India 
interest  and  the  public  at  large  might  be 
made  aware  of  his  intentions,  He  there- 
fore should  resist  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  in  order  to  allow  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  Manning  regretted  that  the  relief 
intended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  have  been  deferred  till  the 
evil  was,  he  was  afraid,  almost  past  cure. 
It  was  well  known  to  every  individual  that 
the  West-India  planter  had  been  labouring 
under  the  severest  distress  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  ;  and  every  class  of  his  fellow 
subjects  had  been  relieved  by  reduction 
of  taxation,  while  he  continued  to  pay  the 
heavy  war-duty  of  27s.  per  cwt.  on  his  pro- 
duce. No  attention  had  been  paid  to  his 
situation  or  difficulties,  his  prayers  and  his 
petitions  had  been  neglected,  till  ruin  had 
overtaken  him,  and  estates  were  given  up 
from  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  times.  His 
right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
adverted,  among  other  causes  of  distress, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Mauritius  sugar. 
It  was  with  no  unkind  feeling  that. he  took 
the  liberty  to  remind  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  this  very  prejudicial  measure  to  the  old 
colonies  took  place,  when  he  himself  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  then 
stated  to  the  West- Indian  deputation,  that 
"the  quantity  likely  to  be  received  from  the 
Mauritius  could  never  exceed  10,000  or 
12,000  hogsheads;"  whereas,  in  the  last 
year  the  importation  was  25,000,  and  in  the 
present  year  would  probably  be  40,000 
hogsheads..  According  to  the  latest  inform- 
ation, every  acre  of  ground,  in  that  settle- 
ment had  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  and  the  colonists  there  had  ceased  to 
grow  even  their  own  provisions,  importing 
from  Madagascar  both  grain  and  cattle. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  proposed  the  Re- 
solution to  the  House,  was  eminently  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  colonies,  for  the  unwearied 
attention  he  had  paid  to  their  interests. 
If,  therefore,  he  should  think  fit  to  press  his 
Resolution  to  a  division,  it  should  certainly 
receive  his  vote. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appeared 
— For  the  original  Question  102;  Against 
it  23— Majority  79. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 
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Exchequer  then  rose  and  said,  that  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sugar  Duties.  The  bill  regulating  those 
duties  must  be  soon  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  and  he  should 
proceed  to  state  to  the  House,  without 
preface,  the  measure  he  should  recommend 
for  its  adoption.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  appear  to  the  West-India  interest,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  in  that  House, 
as  if  he  did  not  feel  for  the  difficulties 
under  which  that  interest  laboured,  though 
he  knew  that  on  it  the  sugar  duties 
pressed  with  great  severity.  He  could, 
nowever,  assure  the  House,  that  he  per- 
sonally felt  the  extent  of  those  difficulties ; 
and  was  ready,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to  lighten 
them.  He  had  been  long  made  sensible 
of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  West- 
India  proprietors.  The  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  which  he  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  resist,  was  for  such  a  reduction  of  duty 
as  he  could  not  consent  to  without  risking 
such  a  portion  of  the  Revenue  as  might 
endanger  the  national  credit.  He  felt  it, 
therefore,  impossible  to  accede  to  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.  The  pro- 
position he  should  have  to  propose  was 
much  more  limited.  After  making  such 
very  large  reductions  in  the  Reve- 
nue as  had  lately  been  made — such 
a  veiy  large  reduction  of  taxation,  that 
it  was  thought  by  some  persons  that  he 
had  gone  a  great  deal  too  far — he  could 
not  hazard  any  very  great  further  re- 
duction without  danger.  That  reduction 
had  been  made  to  give  relief  to  a  very  suf- 
fering class  of  persons.  He  was  well  aware 
that  by  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar  there 
would  be  great  additional  consumption; 
and  as  he  knew  that  sugar,  instead  of  now 
being,  as  it  formerly  was,  a  luxury,  had 
become  almost  a  necessary  of  life  for  the 
lower  classes,  he  should  have  been  very 
willing  to  reduce  the  duty  on  it,  had  he 
not,  in  order  to  give  that  class  relief, 
previously  reduced  duties  to  a  very  great 
amount  on  articles  which  contributed  even 
more  to  their  comfort  than  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar.  The  interest  of 
the  grower  of  sugar  would  also,  he  was 
well  aware,  be  benefitted  by  such  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  as  would  promote  its 
consumption.  He  meant,  therefore,  to 
propose  such  a  reduction  as  he  thought 
best  calculated  to  give  relief  to  the  grower 
of  sugar,  and   promote  its  consumption. 
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without  injuring  the  Revenue.  The  estates, 
which    produced    sugars   of  the    finest 
quality  were,  he  was  informed,    not  in 
such  a  bad  situation  as  those  which  pro- 
duced the  coarse  sugars.    He  had  received 
from  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  whose  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  was  both  extensive 
and  accurate,  the  particulars  of  two  estates 
of  the  same  extent,   and  cultivated  by 
the  same  number  of  negroes;  but  one 
produced  the  finer  kinds  of  sugar,  and 
the  other  the  coarser.     If  the  House  would 
allow  him,  he  would  state  in  detail  the 
particulars  of  these  two  estates.     Both 
estates    produced   150  hogsheads    each. 
In  the  first  case — the  estate  which  pro- 
duced the  fine  sugar — the  150  hogsheads 
sold  for  66$.  per  cwt.    and  the  gross  sum 
they  fetched  was  6,438/. ;   the  rum  was 
sold  for  4,131/. ;  the  total  gross  produce 
selling  for  10,569/.    The  first  charge  on 
it  was  the  duty  to  the  Crown,  which,  on 
the  sugar,  was  2,630/.,  and  on  the  rum 
3,340/. ;  the  addititional  charges  the  pro- 
prietor had  to  pay,  such  as  insurance, 
freight,    commission,    dec.   amounted  to 
1,160/.    The  charges  in  the  island,  called 
Colonial  charges,  amounted  to  900/.  The 
negro  clothing  and  food,and  other  expenses, 
amounted  to  600/.,   making  together  a 
sum  of  1,500/.    The  whole  charges  on 
the  150  hogsheads  left  the  proprietor  a 
profit  of  1,939/.    This  was,  he  was  aware, 
a  great  fall  from  the  very  high  prices  and 
large  profits  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
tained for  West* India  produce  ;  but  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  fall  on  every  other 
species  of  property,  on  land,   on  mort- 
gages, <fec,  he  could  not  think  the  fall  in 
this  instance  was  so  great  as  imperatively 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  Parliament* 
In  the  second  estate  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  the  sugars 
produced  were  all  of  inferior  qualities,  and 
produced    on    an   average     about    46s. 
per  cwt.      Without   going  into  a  detail 
of  all  the  charges  of  duty,    cost  of  pro- 
duction,   and    other  disbursements,    he 
thought  a  simple  statement  of  the  result 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  how  far  the 
Government  bad  sufficient  ground,  from 
the  return,  to  justify  that  mode  of  allevi- 
ating the  distresses  of    the  West-India 
planter  which  it  now  intended  to  propose. 
This  estate  produced   150  hogsheaas  of 
sugar  yearly,    and  the  whole  income  ob- 
tained from  it  bv  the  proprietor  was  some- 
thing short  of  100/.  yearly.    The  Govern- 
ment, although  unable  to  afford  that  gene- 
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ral  relief  which  the  situation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  West-Indians  demanded,  con- 
sidered,   however,    that  it  had  here  an 
ample  field  in  which  it  might  attempt  to 
give  some  partial  relief  without  affecting 
the  interests  of  any  others  who  might  be 
entitled  to  claim  equal  consideration.    The 
way  in  which  he  intended  to  effect  some 
relief  was  this : — On  every  hundred  weight 
of  sugar  a  duty  of  27s.  had  hitherto  been 
collected,  without  any  regard  to  the  qua- 
lity of   the    sugar.      Undoubtedly    this 
method  of  taking  the  duty  presented  great 
advantages  as  regarded  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,    or  the  prevention   of   any 
fraud  by     substituting    one     sugar   for 
another;    and  he    was  only  induced  to 
depart  from  the  system  which  prevailed,  by 
an  anxiety  to  afford  the  West-India  inter- 
est such  a  temporary  relief  as  would  form 
an  advantage  to  them  at  present,  and  be 
a  guide  to  the  Government,  enabling  it  to 
attain,    with    less   risk    and    more    cer- 
tainty, a  satisfactory  result  from  any  further 
reduction  of  the  duty  which  it  might  think 
proper  hereafter  to  propose.    The  measure, 
therefore,  which  he  was  about  to  propose 
would  be  both  temporary  and  experimen- 
tal.   It  was  well  known  to  many  of  the 
Gentlemen  around  him,  that  the  price  of 
sugars  in  London  was  published   in  the 
Gazette  upon  the  average  of  each  weekly 
sale  in  the  London  market,    He  proposed, 
then, that  when  the  average  price  was  30s. 
that  then  there  be  paid  on  all  sugars  that 
do  not  exceed  that  price  by  Is.  a  duty  of 
Is.  6d.  less  than  the  27s.,  or,  in  other 
words,   a  duty  of  1/.  5s.  6d.    That  on 
sugar  of  less  value  than  30s.  by  3s.,  there 
shall  be  paid  a  duty  of  1/.  As.    That  on 
sugars  of  less  value  than  30s.  by  4s.  there 
shall  be  paid  a  duty  of  1/.  2s.  6d.;  and 
that  when  the  sugars  were  of  less  value 
thun  30s.  by  5s.,  then  there  shall  be  paid 
a  duty  of  l/.,  making  the  duty  on  a  sugar 
which  cost  25s.  only  20s.,  and  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  the  lowest-priced  sugar  of  7s. 
perewt.  If  he  were  told  that  this  plan  pre- 
sented so  many  difficulties  as  to  render  it 
likely  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect 
would  produce  a  loss  to  the  Revenue,  his 
answer  was,  that  although  he  might  calcu- 
late upon  some  artifice  being  used  to  pro- 
duce a  depression  in  the  price  of  sugars, 
yet  he  did  not  apprehend  it  would  be  such 
as  to  cause  any  material  loss  to  the  Reve- 
nue.   With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
low-priced  sugars  for  the  purpose  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty,  he  might  observe, 


remembering  too  the  question  put  to  him 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  that  as 
the  East-India  sugar  comes  into  immedi- 
ate competition  with    the  higher-priced 
West-India  sugars,  so  long  as  that  com* 
petition  continued,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  any  measures  for  producing 
a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  it.    To  do  so, 
in  fact  would  be  unfair  to  the  high-priced 
West-India  sugar.     Those  sugars,  how- 
ever, on  which  a  reduction  of  7s.  of  duty 
would  be  made,  were  those  which  came 
most  into  consumption  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ;  and  he  fully  expected 
that  this  reduction  of  7s.  would  make  an 
increase  in  that  consumption  of  at  least 
one-third,  which  increase  would  compen- 
sate in  some  measure  for  the  loss  or  the 
duty.    It  would  also  enable  the  House  to 
ascertain, by  way  of  experiment,  how  far  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  an  article  of  exten- 
sive consumption  among  the  lower  classes, 
and   of  which  they  had  enjoyed  till  now 
the  means  of  obtaining  but  a  very  mode- 
rate supply,  might  justify  it  in  making  still 
further  reductions  without  any  great  injury 
to  the  Revenue.   The  principle  of  lowering 
duties,  and  thereby  increasing  the  revenue 
by  adding  to  the  consumption,  was  one 
which  he  was  at  all  tiroes  anxious  to  see 
carried  into  effect,    wherever  it  could  be 
done    without    permanent  injury  to  the 
Revenue  of  the  country.    It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  admit  at  once,  that  although 
he  calculated  on  an  increased  consumption 
producing  some  increase  of  duty,  yet,  as 
the  whole  of  the  duty  thus  given   up 
would  amount  to  350,000/.  or  400,000/., 
and  he  could  not  calculate  on  more  than 
one-half  of  that  being  returned,  there  was 
still  a  deficiency  of  200,000/.  to  be  made 
good.     As  that  sum,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  from  other  sources  to  make  up  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  year's  Revenue, he 
thought  he  should  be  dealing  more  fairly 
with  the  House  to  state  now  the  method 
by  which  he  proposed  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.     Relying  on  the  increased  con- 
sumption producing  one-half,  he  thought 
the  remainder  could  be  found  in  some 
modification  of  those  duties  which  he  had 
announced  as  his  intention,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  to  impose  on 
English,    Scotch,    and   Irish  spirit*.     It 
would  be  recollected  that  he  stated  the 
new  duty  to  be  Is.  on  English  spirits,  and 
2d.  on  Scotch  and  Irish.    Since  that  time, 
however,  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  bad 
suggested  that  the  great  difference  between 
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Scotch  and  English  spirits,  created  by  this 
duty,  would  tend  much  to  increase  smug- 
gling. He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) confessed  that  this  objection  had  a 
great  effect  on  his  mind  ;  and  subsequent 
inquiries  had  satisfied  him  that  the  method 
of  doing  justice  to  all  parties  would  be  to 
impose  a  duty  of  6d*  a  gallon  on  Scotch 
and  Irish  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
put  a  duty  of  6d.  also  on  English  spirits, 
and  also  on  rum,  so  as  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  Colonial  and  British  spirits  on  the 
same  footing.  From  this  alteration  he 
confidently  calculated  upon  an  additional 
revenue  of  200,000/.  He  might  be  told 
by  some  persons  that  he  was  favouring  too 
much  the  West-India  interest  by  this 
arrangement.  The  Colonists,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  say  he  had  not  gone  far  enough. 
To  those  who  complained  of  the  boon  to 
the  Colonists  he  would  say,  that  he  was 
conferring  a  temporary  benefit  for  the  relief 
of  an  interest  suffering  under  a  great  and 
partial  depression.  To  the  Colonists  he 
would  say,  that  he  had  made  as  much 
concession  to  their  interest  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  of 
others;  and  he  fully  expected  that  the 
effect  of  these  measures  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  prosperity  to  all  classes.  He 
had  only  to  add  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
in  a  short  time  state  what  he  proposed  to 
do  with  respect  to  that  other  branch  of  the 
subject  which  was  connected  with  the  re- 
fining of  sugar,  the  Act  for  regulating 
which  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Session.  . 

On  the  question  that  the  Resolutions  be 
read, 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  push  forward  the  discussion  on 
such  important  Resolutions  as  these,  with- 
out sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  con- 
sidering them.  It  would  be  better,  he 
thought,  to  print  the  Resolutions,  and  fix 
some  day  for  the  debate  to  be  taken  on 
them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  the  resolutions 
would  be  printed  immediately  after  they 
had  been  reported  to  the  House.  He  had 
no  objection  to  comply  with  his  right  hon. 
friend's  request ;  but  the  difficulty  he  felt 
was  one  of  time,  because  the  Sugar  Duties 
Act  would  expire  on  the  5th  July  next, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  get  through  some 
of  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  alterative 


measures  as  soon  as  possible.  He  thought 
the  House  might  permit  him  to  report  the 
Resolutions ;  and  when  they  were  printed, 
to  take  the  discussion  on  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Bernal  begged  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  recollect  that  the  plan  contained 
in  these  resolutions  came  by  surprise  on  the 
House,  and  was  perfectly  novel  to  almost 
all  the  Members.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  time  would  be  given  to  thoroughly  sift 
and  examine  them,  before  they  were  called 
on  to  decide  that  they  should  be  adopted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
peated his  willingness  to  allow  full  time 
for  the  proper  examination  of  the  resolu- 
tions ;  but  he  thought  that  could  be  done 
quite  as  well  if  the  resolutions  were  now 
passed  through  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  the  Committee  could  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  these  intricate 
Resolutions  without  much  consideration. 
The  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
duties  was  peculiarly  intricate,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
them  printed,  and  adjourn  the  discussion 
until  that  day  week.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  explained  a  portion  of  bis 
plan,  but  he  had  forgotten  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  of  drawbacks— a  question 
intimately  connected  with  the  intended 
alteration.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  also  recollect,  that  the  scale  of 
duties  on  spirits  was  totally  different  from 
what  he  had  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session.  In  point  of  fact,  the  duty 
which  was  to  have  been  Is.,  was  now  to  be 
6d.9  and  an  additional  6d,  was  to  be  laid  on 
rum — a  spirit  on  which  the  present  rate  of 
duty  in  Ireland  amounted  almost  to  a 
prohibition.  It  was  a  very  questionable 
matter,  too,  whether  the  measure  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  operate  as  a 
relief  to  the  West-Indians.  The  most  dis- 
tressed of  the  West-India  islands  were  our 
old  colonies,  which  produced  very  little  of 
that  kind  of  sugar  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty ; 
while  the  least-distressed  colonies — such 
as  Demerara  aud  others — sent  to  this 
country  a  vast  quantity  of  that  very  kind 
of  sugar.  However  good,  therefore,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  plan  might  be  in 
principle,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  would  not  fail  altogether  in  practice. 
He  did  not  state  these  circumstances  as 
objections  to  his  right  hon.  friend's  plan, 
but  as  considerations  which  should  induce 
him  to  consent  to  the  delay. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pledg- 
ed himself  to  explain  the  question  of 
drawbacks  fully  at  another  opportunity. 
The  only  ground  of  objection  he  could 
have  to  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  the  evil  of  delay. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  strongly  to  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's measure.  All  alterations  of  taxation 
produced  a  change  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  production.  This  plan  would 
cause  the  coarser  kind  of  sugars  to  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  found  his  temporary 
plan  did  not  answer,  he  would  step  in  with 
some  alteration  ruinous  to  those  he  now 
encouraged.  If  the  principle  were  good,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  perma- 
nent. He  objected,  however,  to  all  legis- 
lation for  peculiar  interests.  The  East- 
Indians  were  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
as  the  West-Indians.  They  had  abundance 
of  the  coarser  sorts  of  sugars,  which  they 
were  prevented  from  exporting.  All  they 
wanted  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  competi- 
tion, and  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  see  the  propriety  of  making 
a  veiy  considerable  reduction  in  the  27s. 
duty,  if  he  did  not  abolish  it  altogether. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  forward  the  resolutions  a  stage. 
The  drawbacks  he  would  explain  in  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  done,  he  hoped  the  Resolutions  would 
be  re-committed. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer  stated,  that  he 
would  move  in  that  Committee  that  the 
duties  on  sugars  imported  into  Ireland  be 
reduced  one-half. 

Mr.  John  Wood  said,  that  of  all  those 
connected  with  the  trade  in  sugar,  no 
class  was  so  much  distressed  as  the  sugar 
refiners,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's arrangement.  For  six  months 
in  the  year  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
high  scarcity-price  for  the  raw  material, 
in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
West-India  merchants;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  West-India  interest  would  not  be 
protected  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  re- 
finer. That  interest  could  not  be  pro- 
tected against  the  fall  of  prices  on  the 
Continent,  and  as  long  as  our  Colonies 
produced  a  greater  quantity  of  su^ar  than 
this  country  consumed,  it  was  obvious  that 
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its  price  here  must  be  regulated  by  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent.  The  total 
importation  of  sugar  every  year  was  four 
millions  of  hundred  weights.  Three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  this  were  consumed  at 
home,  and  the  other  half  million  or  about 
one-eighth  of  the  whole,  was  exported.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  price  of  sugar  must 
be  regulated  by  the  price  of  that  exported, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  West-India 
planter  would  not  be  at  all  affected  by 
allowing  foreign  sugar  to  be  brought  into 
this  country  to  be  refined.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  new  arrangements  would  intro- 
duce some  regulations  to  leave  the  sugar 
refiners  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  West- 
India  interest,  for  their  property  had 
already  suffered  a  sufficiently  alarming 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  hoped,  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit  Duties, 
including  the  imposition  of  the  additional 
duty  on  rum,  would  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  the  discussion  on  the  sugar  duties, 
as  they  were  a  part  and  parcel,  as  well  as 
a  consequent  of  those  duties. 

Mr.  Herries,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Preston  (Mr.  J.  Wood)  said  it  was 
his  intention  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
state  the  changes  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Act  which  regulated  the  refining  of 
sugar. 

Mr.  Warburton  begged  to  ask  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  explain 
his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Customs' 
Duties  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Herries  said,  he  had  given  way  to 
the  more  important  measures  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,) but  it  was  his  intention  at  an 
early  day  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Hume,  after  observing  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany gave  themselves  little  trouble  with 
respect  to  its  affairs,  begged  to  know  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  assi- 
milate the  duties  between  East  and  West 
India  produce  ? 

Mr.  Herries  said,  his  plan  did  not  em- 
brace such  an  assimilation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
sented that  the  resolutions  should  be 
printed,  and  the  discussion  taken  on  that 
day- week. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then 
read  pro  forma. 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to 
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matters  which  were  now  likely  to  be  called 
on.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was 
intended  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  Canada  Bill,   or  whether  it  was  in- 


his  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged  the 
following  duties  upon  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom;  that  is  to  say, — 
"  Upon  all  brown,  or  muscovado,  or 
clayed  sugar,  being  the  produce  of,  and 
imported  from,  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  or  the  island  of  Mauritius,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  price  of  brown  or 
muscovado  sugar,  published  in  the  manner 
directed  by  law  : — viz. 

If  the  value  of  such  sugar  shall  exceed  £.  *.   d, 
such  average  price  by  more  than  Is. 
the  cwt 170 

If  such  sugar  shall  not  exceed  in 
value  such  average  price  by  more 
than  Is.  the  cwt 1     5     6 

If  such  sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  2s.  the 
cwt 140 

If  such  sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  4s.  the 
cwt ••      1     2     6 

If  such  sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  5s.  the 
cwt ••      ..      ..10     0 

Upon  all  brown,  muscovado,  or 
clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of,  and 
imported  from,  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  East-Indies,  the 
cwt ••      ..      ..   1    17     0 

Upon  all  other  such  sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of,  or  imported  from,  any 
other  places,  the  cwt 3     3     0 

The  House  resumed, — the  Committee 
to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

Excise  Acts.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Excise  Acts — 

'J 'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
a  Resolution  to  the  effect — "That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  from 
and  after  the  14th  of  June,  1830,  there 
should  be  raised  and  levied  upon  every 
gallon  of  spirits  distilled  in  Scotland  anil 
Ireland,  or  found  in  the  stock  of  any 
distiller,  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, an  additional  duty  of  4c?." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Sitply  —  Colonial  Expenses.] 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
movod,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  JIuskisson,  before  any  vote  was 
proposed,  took  occasion  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  understanding  that  the 
Piiear  and  spirit  duties  would  occupy  the 
House  the  greater  part  of  the  evening, 
many  Members  had  left  the  House  who 
were  desirous  of  taking  part  in  some  of  the 


tended  to  put  it  off  to  a  future  day  ? 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  had  intended  to 
make  a  motion  relative  to  the  superannua- 
tions, but,  upon  the  understanding  that 
the  Committee  of  Supply  would  not  be 
proceeded  in  to-night,  he  was  not  now 
prepared  to  go  on  with  it. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce  several  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Canada  Bill.  It  was  his 
intention  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
it,  and  its  commitment  pro  forma,  and 
the  discussion  might  be  taken  upon  the 
re-commitment. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  as  his  ob- 
jections were,  not  to  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  but  to  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
he  did  not  know  that  he  ought  to  suffer 
it  to  pass  the  second  reading  without*  a 
discussion.  He  would  not,  however, 
oppose  any  obstacles  to  the  arrangement 
of  his  right  hon.  friend. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee. 

Supply — Nova  Scotia.]  Mr.  George 
Dawson  moved  a  vote  of  10,445/.  for  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  its  Civil  Establish- 
ment for  the  year  1830. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  must  call  upon  the 
Committee  to  join  with  him  in  resisting 
this  vote.  It  was  at  once  wasteful  and 
unconstitutional.  Perhaps  the  House  did 
not  know  that  the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia, 
for  the  Civil  Establishment  of  which  it  was 
asked  to  vote  10,500/.  had  a  Parliament  of 
its  own,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  its 
own,  and  was  very  willing  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  its  own  government  if  it  were 
only  left  to  itself.  That  the  inhabitants 
were  as  able  as  willing  to  do  so  he  held 
documents  in  his  hand  to  prove.  The 
first  was  an  account  presented  to  the 
Finance  Committee  in  1828  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  this  colony,  which  amounted  to 
38,360/.  He  had  also  copies  of  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  the 
latter  stated  that  it  was  prepared  to  raise 
whatever  sum  of  money  might  be  required  to 
defray  the  civil  expenditure,  if  it  were  only 
allowed  to  appropriate  it  as  it  judged  l>est. 
But  it  appeared  that  these  offers  had  been 
rejected,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
putes between  the  Council  and  the  House 
of  Assembly,  the  latter  had  been  dissolved, 
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and  the  Tax  Bills  of  coarse  suspended. 
All  this  had  been  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  the  government.  It  was  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  the  proceedings  of  several 
of  the  governors  of  our  colonies  seemed  to 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  products  of 
these  colonies  less  beneficial  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  and  if  they  pursued 
their  impolitic  course  they  would  infallibly 
produce  a  civil  war.  There  were,  how- 
ever, exceptions  to  these  governors.  Sir 
James  Kempt,  when  he  presided  over 
Nova  Scotia,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  Earl  Dalhousie,  who,  although  there 
were  several  complaints  against  him, 
was  yet  promoted,  as  if  to  reward  him  for 
misconduct.  If  the  Colonial  Legislature 
had  the  power  of  making  the  appointments 
and  fixing  the  salaries  of  their  own  officers, 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies  would  be  ad- 
ministered for  half  of  what  they  now  cost. 
He  himself  never  had  a  doubt  but  that 
under  the  1 8th  George  3rd  the  principle 
was  conceded  that  the  colonies  had  a  right 
to  tax  themselves.  But,  without  agitating 
the  abstract  question  of  right,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  appoint- 
ments were  made  upon  the  most  extravagant 
scale  of  expense.  Thus  the  customs  were 
collected  at  an  expense  of  full  eighty  per 
cent,  and  post-masters  were  appointed  by 
the  Post-office  at  home  in  violation  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  colony.  By  returns  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  it  appeared 
that  in  1 826  the  whole  amount  of  customs 
collected  was  15,000/.  while  the  salaries 
for  collectors,  and  the  charge  for  collec- 
tion generally,  was  as  much  as  6,250/. ;  so 
that  only  8,000/.  or  9,000/.  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  for  the  collectors  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  themselves  first,  and 
then  handing  over  the  residue.  In  the 
present  year  the  whole  amount  of  customs 
thus  handed  over  was  only  9,000/.  For 
this  there  was  a  collector  with  a  salary  of 
2,000/.  a  comptroller  with  a  salary  of 
1,000/.  two  waiters  with  salaries  of  400/. 
each,  Ac.  The  pay  of  the  Judges,  as  con- 
trasted with  these  allowances,  was  very 
small;  the  Chief  Justice  had  only  850/. 
and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  540/. 
This  was  an  unfair  depreciation  of  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Judges.  Now,  among  a  popula- 
tion amounting  in  12  counties  to  139,540 
persons  (according  to  the  return  in  1 826,) 
there  could  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
raising  the  means  of  paying  for  their  civil 
government.  The  hon.  Member  next 
noticed  the  appointment  of  the  Deputy 


Postmaster  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Post- 
master General  here  as  an  infraction  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  He  insisted 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  an  appur- 
tenance to  the  patronage  of  any  officer  in 
this  country ;  and  the  sum  for  which  this 
interference  with  their  rights  was  attempt- 
ed was,  after  all,  but  a  trifle;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  amount  of  postage 
collected  in  the  two  Canadas,  in  1825, 
was  17,000/.,  and,  in  1826,  18,000/.;  but 
for  Nova  Scotia  it  was  only  4,000/.  or 
5,000/.  For  all  these  reasons  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  should  propose  to  reduce  this  vote 
to  the  extent  of  what  the  Custom-house 
establishment  of  Nova  Scotia  cost.  He 
had  reason  to  know  that,  if  the  appointment 
of  these  officers  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  they  would  get 
the  business  done  for  less  than  a  third  of 
what  it  now  cost,  as  a  collector  might  be 
had  for  500/.  a-year,  and  a  comptroller  for 
300/.  He  trusted  that  next  year  we  should 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  vote  alto- 
gether. He  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
vote  be  reduced  to  4,445/. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  heard  with 
no  small  surprise  some  of  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  It  was 
quite  new  to  him  that  this  colony  had  ever 
offered  to  pay  its  own  expenses  ;  he  should 
be  very  happy  to  hear,  from  good  author- 
ity, that  it  was  in  so  solvent  a  condition  ; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  hint  he  had  upon 
the  subject,  he  rather  feared  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  been  reckoning 
without  his  host.  In  another  small  matter, 
too,  stated  by  the  hon.  Member,  there  was 
a  slight  inaccuracy.  It  was  said,  that  the 
differences  between  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  were  fomented 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Governor  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  that  these 
discussions  were  going  on,  the  Governor 
was  at  Bermuda,  and  the  only  part  which 
Government  took  in  the  matter  was,  to 
advise  a  reconciliatory  course  to  both 
parties,while  it  endeavoured  to  compromise 
their  dissensions.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  ground  whatever  for  inculpating  Govern- 
ment as  connected  with  these  colonial  pro- 
ceedings. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  whose 
promotion  was  said  to  be  a  reward  for  his 
malversations  in  office.  He  (8ir  George 
Murray)  was  not  in  office  when  the  last 
appointment  of  that  Nobleman  took  place ; 
but  he  recollected  perfectly,  that  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
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who  was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  said,  that 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  given  satisfaction 
in  his  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  that 
there  existed  no  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  he  was  therefore 
recommended  to  his  Majesty  to  fill  a  higher 
place.  With  respect  to  the  Customs  at 
Nova  Scotia  there  was  also  a  trifling  mis- 
take. Hitherto  the  incomes  of  the  offi- 
cers had  been  derived,  as  in  other  colonies, 
from  fees,  but  the  colonial  legislature 
thought  proper  to  change  this  system  into 
fixed  salaries,  which  was  the  case  at 
present.  About  this  matter,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  as  the  salaries 
had  been  fixed  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Committee  would 
support  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  sorry  the  conduct 
of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  been  ad- 
verted to,  as  it  would  provoke  him  to  do 
that  which  he  was  always  unwilling  to 
do — to  denounce  the  conduct  of  that  No- 
bleman, whilst  in  his  government,  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said,  that  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  found  to  be 
without  blame;  but  that  statement  was 
made  before  the  Report  of  the  Canada 
Committee  was  presented,  and  before 
many  things  which  had  since  come  to  light 
were  known.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  should 
say,  that  he  hoped  never  again  to  see  that 
noble  Lord  sent  to  govern  Englishmen. 
The  militia  dismissals,  for  example,  which 
were  his  personal  acts,  were  entirely  with- 
out excuse  or  defence. 

Sir  George  Murray  observed,  that  he 
had  not  expressed  any  opinion  of  his  own 
on  Lord  Dalhousie's  conduct;  he  had 
merely  adverted  to  the  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  glad  to  hear  the 
admission  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  as 
it  spared  him  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  detailing  a  long  list  of  constitutional  of- 
fences which  Lord  Dalhousie  had  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  for  the  Crown  to  appoint 
the  officers  of  the  colony ;  but  there  was 
a  wide  difference  between  its  appointing 
officers,  and  appointing  them  at  the  enor- 
mous salaries  which  had  been  described. 
If  proper  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  at  suitable  salaries,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  would  not  be  justified  in  ex- 
pressing any  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject. 


To  appoint  such  officers  was  an  undeni- 
able prerogative  of  the  Crown;  and  the 
executive  authority  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
With  respect  to  the  expense,  however,  it 
wascertainly  a  just  subject  of  consideration, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  colony  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  capable  of  taking  that  expense 
upon  itself.  If  it  were  proved  that  it 
could  not,  or  that  it  could  only  do  it  par- 
tially, then  the  difference  should  be  sup- 
plied by  a  vote  of  that  House.  It  was  a 
question  of  degree. 

Mr.  Robinson  hoped,  that  on  a  future 
occasion  this  vote  might  be  in  great  part, 
if  not  altogether  dispensed  with.  He 
especially  objected  to  the  item  for  a  vessel 
in  the  service  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries.  Nova  Scotia  was  essentially 
an  agricultural  country;  Newfoundland, 
the  adjacent  colony,  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  fishery,  without  any  agricul- 
ture. Now  he  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  why  1,500/.  a-year  was  to  be 
voted  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  an 
agricultural  country,  while  Newfoundland, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  fisheries,  was 
left  to  struggle  on  without  assistance  ?  A 
few  years  ago  5,000/.  had  been  voted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova- 
Scotia — why  should  we  add  to  that  assist- 
ance and  leave  Newfoundland  unaided? 
On  these  grounds  he  decidedly  objected  to 
the  vote.  • 

Sir  H.  Parnell  observed,  that  5,000/. 
had  been  voted  for  the  improvement  of 
private  property  in  the  colony,  and  now 
the  money  of  the  people  of  England  was 
to  be  expended  in  maintaining  its  estab- 
lishments. He  contended  that  the  revenue 
of  the  colony,  and  only  the  revenue  of  the 
colony,  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  colony. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  while  he  concurred 
entirely  with  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
castle, that  the  moment  the  revenue  of  the 
colony  could  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  colony,  it  ought  to  be  so 
rendered,  denied  that  it  was  justifiable 
thus  so  suddenlyjto  withdraw  the  proposed 
grant  before  the  condition  of  that  revenue 
had  been  ascertained.  The  hon.  member 
for  Worcester  was  always  the  able  and 
zealous  advocate  of  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland; he  acted  as  if  he  were  the 
representative  of  that  island ;  he  objected 
to  the  grant,  because  its  fisheries  were  not 
assisted,  and  therefore  contended  that  the 
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inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were  not  en- 
titled to  any  assistance.  But,  at  one  time 
the  fisheries  were  carried  on  very  extensively 
by  Nova  Scotia,  although  that  colony  was 
deprived  of  them  by  the  acts  of  this  country. 
Alt  who  knew  anything  of  Nova  Scotia  knew 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  colony  to 
carry  on  the  fisheries,  and  that  it  was 
most  advantageously  situated  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  ready  to  sustain  all  these 
grants  at  present,  but  should  be  happy  to 
relieve  the  country  from  this  burthen 
whenever  the  colonial  resources  could 
be  made  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Warburton  did  not  deny  the  ab- 
stract right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  to 
offices  in  the  colonies,  but  he  denied  that 
it  was  expedient  to  exercise  such  a  right. 
This  country  paid  for  it  by  all  the  money 
it  voted,  and  the  colonists  would  support 
these  officers  if  they  might  appoint  them. 
The  appointments  made  by  the  Crown 
generally  served  to  set  the  colony  in  a 
flame.  He  objected  in  the  vote,  par- 
ticularly to  1,000/.  for  a  college,  and 
2000/.  for  a  Bishop.  These  items  might 
seem  to  be  small  sums,  but  he  objected  to 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  granted, 
and  should  certainly  resist  the  vote  on 
their  account. 

Mr.  Maberly  objected  to  money  being 
voted  for  the  internal  improvements  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He  could  not  see  why  the 
mother  country  should  be  called  on  to 
furnish  money  to  the  colonies  for  purposes 
which  only  benefitted  themselves.  Why 
should  this  country  vote  grants  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  canals,  in  Nova  Scotia?  This 
country  was  taxed  1,000,000/.  a-ycar  for 
the  North  American  colonies — a  useless 
expenditure,  which  might  be  saved  if  they 
were  set  free. 

Lord  Althorp  concurred  in  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  W.  Horton)  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  to 
public  offices  in  the  colonies ;  but  he  also 
thought  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  limit  the  amount 
of  remuneration  given  to  persons  so  ap- 
pointed. In  his  opinion,  the  colony,  if  it 
were  allowed  to  manage  its  own  resources 
would  be  able  to  pay  all  its  expenses. 

Mr.  Bernal  observed,  that  there  was 
always  great  difficulty  in  legislating  re- 
specting the  colonies;  and  thought  the 
Secretary  for  the  colonies  should  be  obliged 
to  bring  down  to  that  House  a  debtor  and 


creditor  account,  having  the  resources  of 
the  country  on  one  side  and  its  necessary 
expenditure  on  the  other.  Until  such  an 
account  was  produced  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  grant. 

Sir  G.  Murray  also  concurred  in  the 
principle  advanced  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Newcastle,  that  the  colonies  ought  to  pay 
their  own  expenses  for  the  management  of 
the  different  departments.  With  regard 
to  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  only  to  say  that  a 
measure  had  been  introduced,  the  opera- 
tion of  which,  Government  had  not  yet 
time  to  ascertain,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
therefore,  it  would  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  grant  till  the  result  should  be 
known.  It  was  extremely  probable  that 
in  a  short  time  the  colony  would  be  able 
to  pay  all  its  own  expenses,  and  then  the 
grant  would  be  no  longer  necessary.  He 
was  also  inclined  to  concur  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon,  that  colonies,  speaking 
generally,  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
making  roads  and  bridges ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  colony 
was  young,  and  unable  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary improvements,  it  was  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  mother  country  to  assist  it, 
because  that  was  the  most  likely  way  of 
enabling  the  colony  to  find  resources  for 
making  improvements. 

Mr.  Robinson  explained. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said  a  few  words  in 
explanation,  and  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  support  the  vote,  because  he  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  colonies 
were  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  and 
it  was  good  policy  to  assist  them  till  they 
could  find  resources  for  meeting  every  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  the  expenses  of 
these  colonies  was  so  great,  that  he  would 
persist  in  opposing  the  Motion.  In  order 
to  protect  them  in  the  article  of  timber 
alone,  this  country  had  to  pay  nearly  one 
million  annually.  If,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  would  say  that  this  should 
be  the  last  grant,  he  would  withdraw  his 
opposition. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  as  Government  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  friend,  he  would  persist  in  his 
Amendment.  He  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry,  because  they  were  so  different 
from  the  opinions  he  appeared  to  entertain 
formerly  on  similar  subjects. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  in  explanation,  de- 
nied that  his  opinions  had  a,t  all  changed, 
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Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  could  not 
accede  unconditionally  to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon,  but  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  induce  the 
Legislative  Assembly  to  take  all  the  charge 
of  the  expenditure  on  themselves. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  give  a  pledge 
that  the  Assembly  would  agree  to  make 
good  all  the  expenses  of  Government, 
provided  they  were  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

The  Committee  divided — For  the  Amend- 
ment 59  ;  For  the  original  Motion  107 — 
Majority  for  the  Grant  48. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Al thorp,  Lord 
Att wood,  M. 
Baring,  F. 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Benett,  J. 
Birch,  J. 

Brougham,  Henry 
Bankes,  II. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
C  romp  ton,  Samuel 
Clinton,  Fynes 
Davenport,  Edward 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dawson,  Alexander 
Dundas,  Hon.  Thos. 
Dundas,  Hon.  R. 
Dundas,  Sir  R. 
Easthope,  John 
Encomhe,  Viscount 
Gordon,  Robert 
Guise,  Sir  William 
Graham,  Sir  James 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Ilowick,  Lord 
Jcphson,  C.  D.  O. 
Lamb,  Hon.  G. 
Latouche,  R. 
Langs  ton,  J.  II. 
Labouchere,  H. 


Lester,  B. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lumley,  Saville 
Martin,  John 
JVIonck,  J.  B. 
Milton,  Lord 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Macauley,  T.  B. 
Maberly,  John 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
Ord,  Wm. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Parnell,  Sir  II. 
Philips,  Sir  G. 
Pendarvis,  E. 
Power,  R. 
Rice,  S. 

Russell,  Lord  John 
Sadler,  M. 
Stanley,  Hon.  E.  G. 
Tufton,  Hon.  II. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Tuite,  II.  M. 
Webb,  Col. 
Warburton,  II. 
Wood,  J. 
White,  Colonel 
White,  S. 

TELLER. 

Hume,  J. 


Supply. — New  Brunswick.]  On 
the  Motion  that  a  sum  of  3,600/.  be 
granted  for  its  Civil  Establishment, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  receipts  of  that 
colony  amounted  to  36,000/.,  and  would 
be  able  to  supply  its  own  demands  if  it 
were  properly  managed.  In  fact,  as  long 
ago  as  1818,  the  colony  had  expressed  its 
willingness  to  meet  its  own  expenses. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  sum  now  de- 
manded from  Parliament  might  be  spared 
if  the  Government  would  but  reduce  two 
or  three  of  the  officers  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought,  that  this  was 
eveo  a  stronger  case  for  reduction  than 


that  which  had  been  last  under  the  notice 
of  the  Committee.  He  would  just  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  a 
few  of  the  items  of  our  colonial  expendi- 
ture in  this  quarter  in  the  year  1826. 
There  was  one  item  of  6,000/.  for  bounties 
on  bread ;  then  there  was  a  charge  of 
16,253/.  for  roads,  <&c. ;  and  for  public 
buildings  an  item  of  12,900/.  On  the 
whole,  it  appeared  that  in  1826  the  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  55,000/.,  which  far 
exceeded  the  revenue  derived  from  these 
colonial  possessions;  and  these  people 
would  go  on,  year  after  year,  exceeding  in 
expenditure  the  amount  of  their  revenue, 
as  long  as  we  were  obliged  to  defray  their 
expenditure*  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, had  given,  in  some  degree,  a  satis- 
factory pledge  as  to  reductions  generally  ; 
and  he  only  hoped  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect. 

Sir  G.  Murray  would  just  refer  the 
Committee  to  what  had  been  done  in 
reference  to  the  items  of  expenditure 
noticed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  show 
that  Government  had  done  much  to  cut 
down  that  expenditure.  The  charge  for 
the  bounties  for  bread  in  1826  amounted, 
as  he  had  stated,  to  6,000/. ;  that  was  re- 
duced in  the  year  1828  to  4,148/.;  the 
charge  for  roads,  &c.  in  1826,  was  16,253/., 
and  in  1828  it  had  been  reduced  to  9,773/. 
The  charge  for  public  buildings  had  been 
great  in  consequence  of  the  public  cala- 
mity which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in 
that  colony  ;  he  alluded  to  the  fire  which 
had  raged  to  such  an  extent,  and  had 
produced  such  destructive  consequences 
there.  Without  giving  any  pledge  beyond 
what  he  had  already  given,  he  should  say, 
that  the  same  principle  which  he  promised 
to  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  the  last 
colony  which  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  should  be  applied  also 
in  this  instance.  This  colony  was  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  calamity 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  it  would 
soon  be  able  to  defray  its  own  charges. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  large  salaries 
of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Surveyor  of 
Crown-lands  in  the  province,  and  to  that 
of  the  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
He  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  salaries  of  these  three  officers,  who  re- 
ceived together  a  sum  of  1,660/. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said  something  across 
the  Table  to  the  hon.  Member,  which  was 
inaudible  io  the  gallery. 
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Mr.  Hume  answered,  that  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  something  like 
a  pledge  on  that  subject,  he  would  not 
press  the  question  to  a  division. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Supply. — Bermuda.]  On  the  Reso- 
lution for  granting  4,000/.  for  the  Civil 
Establishment  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda, 

Mr.  Robinson  objected  to  the  high 
salary  given  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
there.  It  was  greater  than  in  Newfound- 
land, and  some  other  of  our  colonies. 

Mr.  Maberly  should  not  object  to  this 
vote,  as  he  considered  this  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  other  colonies. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  Customs 
in  this  colony  were  not  twice  as  much  as 
the  sum  charged  for  collecting  them. 
Besides  this,  the  House  did  not  know  what 
the  revenue  was.  The  Customs  were 
stated  at  4,850/.,  and  of  that  sum  2,490/. 
were  paid  for  the  charges  of  collection, 
and  the  remaining  2,370/.  was  paid  over 
as  the  nett  produce  of  the  Customs,  so 
that  it  appeared  there  was  a  charge  of  100 
per  cent  for  the  collection.  The  salary  of 
the  Collector  of  the  Customs  was  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  which  he  thought  it  ought  not 
to  be. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 
Supply. — Pai  nceEdwa  rd's  Isla  n  d.] 
On  the  Resolution  for  granting  3,820/.  for 
its  Civil  Establishments, 

Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  there  were 
two  new  items  in  the  estimate  of  this  year. 
The  first  was  a  pension  to  the  late  Go- 
vernor of  500/.  a-year ;  and  the  other  a 
charge  to  the  same  amount  for  the  arrears 
of  that  salary.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
those  arrears  were  ? 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  that  this  pension 
had  been  assigned  on  a  fund  which  had 
since  been  unproductive.  That  fund  was 
the  quit-rents  of  the  colony,  which  had 
not  been  paid  up,  and  the  pension,  there- 
fore, had  been  charged  in  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought,  that  this  case 
proceeded  upon  quite  a  new  principle. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  had  formerly  been  small — only 
800/.  a-year.  It  was  now  increased ;  but 
the  former  Governor  had  been  pensioned 
off  before  the  increase,  and  after  a  service 
of  ten  years  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Government  ought  to  give  some  account 
of  these  quit-rents,  and  why  they  were 


Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  they  could  not 
be  paid  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony. 
If  the  colony  had  an  adequate  population 
they  might  be  paid.  At  present  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  unpro- 
ductive in  it,  for  want  of  a  population. 
Whenever  these  quit-rents  became  pro- 
ductive, the  expense  of  the  colony  would 
be  thrown  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  Government  had 
been  highly  blameable  to  assign  a  pension 
on  a  fund  which  it  must  have  known 
would  be  unproductive ;  as,  according  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Island  pos- 
sessed no  people  to  pay  the  quit-rents. 
The  whole  system  was  a  farce,  and  the 
Ministers  who  had  assigned  a  pension  on 
such  a  fund,  ought  to  pay  the  arrears  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Let  them  take  the 
Island  and  make  what  they  could  of  it ; 
he  made  them  a  present  of  it,  provided 
they  took  the  charges  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  repeated,  that  in 
giving  the  colony  a  population,  Parlia- 
ment would  give  them  the  means  of  bear- 
ing the  expenses  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  trusted  that  the  Committee 
would  reject  this  pension,  as  the  House 
had  lately  cut  off  the  pensions  of  two  sons 
of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Mr.  Maberly  remarked,  that  the  strong- 
est part  of  the  case  was,  that  the  revenue 
of  the  colony  was  10,000/.,  and  its  ex- 
penses were  only  4,000/.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  surplus  revenue  of  6,000/.,  which 
might  bear  the  expenses ;  but  which  he 
found  thus  marked — "  Surplus  Revenue 
to  be  applied  in  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  none  of  any 
description."  He  hoped  that  with  such 
an  income  and  expenditure,  theri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  would  pledge  himself  that 
Parliament  should  not  be  called  on  in 
future  for  any  grant  for  this  colony. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  as  there  appeared  to 
be  a  surplus  revenue  in  the  colony,  he 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  reject 
the  grant. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  the  revenue 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  province, 
and  was  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Government  at  home. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  general 
rule  was,  that  civil  governors  should  have 
no  retiring  allowances.  But  there  might 
be  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  colony 
rendered  it  advisable  that  the  Governor 

should  withdraw  from  the  colony  without 
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any  blame  being  imputable  to  him,  and  he 
could  hardly  be  called  on  to  retire  without 
a  pension  being  conferred  on  him.  That 
was  the  case  with  the  Governor  here  re- 
ferred to,  who  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  who  had  been  in  the 
office  ten  years,  and  could  hardly  be  with- 
drawn from  that  office,  in  order  to  benefit 
the  local  interests  of  the  colony,  without 
some  allowance  being  made  him.  He  re- 
tired on  the  faith  of  that  allowance  being 
assigned  on  a  productive  fund  ;  and  when 
it  was  found  unproductive,  the  Govern- 
ment could  hardly  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  make  good  the  pension. 

Mr.  Stanley  asked,  whether  he  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  some  other  colony  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  done  when  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment he  was  between  sixty  and  sixty- five 
years  of  age. 

Lord  Howick  objected,  that  the  pension 
had  been  granted  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  House,  and  upon  a  fund  which,  it 
must  have  been  known,  could  not  be  pro- 
ductive. It  was  in  fact,  therefore,  a  pen- 
sion on  this  country,  and  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
House  among  other  superannuations. 

Mr.  Trant  thought  no  case  had  been 
made  out  against  this  officer,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  colony 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interest.  He 
should  support  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey. — I  really  believe 
that  the  hon.  Member  imagines  we  shall 
surrender  our  understandings  with  the  same 
facility  as  we  vote  away  the  public  money  ; 
for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Governor 
has  been  removed  for  the  public  advantage 
alone,  and,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  the 
pension.  This  case  seems  to  show,  that 
there  is  a  secret  power  existing  somewhere 
to  charge  everything  on  the  quit- rents  co- 
extensive with  their  amount  This  inci- 
dental discussion  will  probably  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  It  can  be  better  ex- 
amined in  this  way  than  by  long  set 
speeches ;  for  it  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  into  the  proverbial 
corruption  of  the  colonial  administration, 
and  show  us  the  cause  of  that  fondness 
with  which  the  Government  adheres  to  the 
Colonies.  We  ought  to  know,  Sir,  why 
the  Colonial  System,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it,  is  thus  pursued.  We 
ought  to  be  informed  what  is  the  amount 
of  these  quit-rents.  But,  above  all,  we 
have  a  right  to  know  who  has  had  the 


audacity  to  deal  with  these  quit-rents 
without  the  assent  of  Parliament.  These 
quit-rents  are  public  money.  They  are  as 
much  public  money  as  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown-lands,  and  ought  in  the  same  way 
to  be  accounted  for.  But  then  it  is  said 
that  there  is  nothing  public  in  this  colony, 
for  that  there  is  no  population  in  it. 
Indeed !  There  are  at  least  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  expensive  government.  There 
is  a  Governor  with  a  salary  of  1 ,500/.  a- 
year — there  is  a  Chief  Justice  with  1,000/. 
a-year.  Surely  there  can  be  no  need  of 
administering  justice  where  there  are  no 
people  to  require  it.  But  then,  there  is 
another  officer,  whose  existence  announces 
a  high  state  of  refinement  in  society — I 
mean  an  Attorney-general.  Why,  if  there 
are  no  people,  there  can  be  no  libels ;  and 
who  can  want  an  Attorney-general  if  there 
are  no  libels  ?  I  say,  Sir,  from  these  facts, 
it  seems  clear,  that  in  this  colony  there  is 
everything  to  constitute  a  flourishing  coun- 
try but  people.  But  if  there  are  no  people, 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  pay  a  present, 
or  to  pension  a  late,  Governor.  I  know 
nothing  of  this  gentleman;  his  services 
may  have  been  of  the  most  meritorious 
kind  ;  but  I  must  ask  again,  who  has  had 
the  audacity  thus  to  deal  with  the  public 
money,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  he  would  an- 
swer the  last  question.  It  had  always 
been  the  custom,  at  least  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  for  the  Crown  to  take  cer- 
tain revenues  in  the  colonies,  and  apply 
them  in  this  manner.  It  had  been  done 
too  with  the  knowledge  of  Parliament, 
and  was  as  much  constitutional  as  any  act 
sanctioned  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
governments. 

Mr.  Stanley  denied  the  right  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  no  explanation 
had  been  given  of  the  fact  to  which  he 
had  adverted — namely,  of  the  existence 
of  a  surplus  revenue  unaccounted  for. 
He  thought  the  colony  could  bear  its  own 
expenses,  and  he  should  propose  to  reduce 
the  vote  to  20/. ;  and  would  move  to  take 
it  away  altogether,  but  that  the  forms  of 
the  House  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 
In  his  opinion,  no  person  in  that  House 
could  go  to  his  constituents  and  tell  them 
he  had  done  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  vote 
for  this  reduction. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  that  in  1826,  the 
revenues  of  the  colony  were  estimated  at 
9,694/. ;  and  in  1828  they  were  estimated 
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at  6,676/.,  so  that  the  revenues  had  been 
greatly  overrated. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  the  point  was 
not  satisfactorily  made  out  to  him,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  move,  that  the  vote  be 
reduced  by  3,800/. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  proposed,  that  in  future 
there  should  be  a  colonial  budget,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  disbursements  of 
the  Colonial  Estimates.  If  the  present  prac- 
tice was  wrong,  his  right,  hon.  friend  was 
not  to  blame  for  it,  as  it  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  The  House  could  not 
expect  more  than  a  new  practice,  conform- 
able to  its  present  feelings  and  wishes. 
His  right  hon.  friend  conld  not  say,  "  I 
will  compel  the  colonial  legislatures  to  re- 
ceive the  reductions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  merely  because  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  that  they  ought  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  he  only  wanted 
a  full  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  he 
would  be  satisfied.  Why  could  not  the 
same  pledge  be  given  on  this  as  on  other 
votes  t 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  either  on  his  part  or  on  that 
of  the  hon.  Member ;  he  understood  that 
he  had  already  given  that  pledge. 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  the  Governor 
had  ruled  the  colony  so,  that  he  had 
caused  anything  but  harmony  and  satis- 
faction, and  it  was  rather  too  bad  to  call 
on  the  country  to  give  a  man  a  pension 
because  he  was  to  be  removed  from  the 
office  that  he  had  filled  so  mischievously. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  remove  the  Governor,  and  that 
it  would  have  l>een  cruel  to  leave  him  to 
starve. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  and  said,  that  he 
had  attended  with  great  anxiety  to  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  as  he  could  not 
distinctly  perceive  the  state  of  the  fact  on 
which  this  pension  was  made  to  depend. 
He  wished  to  know  what  was  the  power  of 
the  House  over  the  funds  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies. He  thought  that  the  House  had 
no  power  over  them  directly.  It  had,  how- 
ever, a  power  over  them  indirectly,  if  it  were 
so  minded,  for  it  had  only  to  say  that  it 
would  not  provide  for  such  and  such  ex- 
penses in  the  colonies,  unless  the  colonies 
provided  for  such  and  such  expenses  in  re  • 
torn.  He  had  understood  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  say,  that  all  that  had  been 
done  in  this  case  was  perfectly  legitimate 


and  proper.  Now  here  was  a  pension 
granted  by  the  Crown,  which  Parliament 
was  called  upon  to  pay.  It  was  not 
charged  upon  the  ordinary  pension  fund, 
under  the  ordinary  limitations  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  order  to  evade  these  limi- 
tations, this  pension  was  granted,  charged 
in  its  inception  on  certain  funds  of  the 
Crown,  out  of  the  control  of  Parliament, 
namely,  on  the  colonial  quit-rents.  His 
question,  therefore,  was  this — what  was 
the  state  of  the  quit-rent  fund  when  this 
pension  was  granted  ?  Was  it  a  product- 
ive fund  or  was  it  not  ?  Was  it  real  or 
ideal?  Now  to  settle  that  question,  the 
amount  of  it  for  two  years  previously  to 
the  grant  of  the  pension  ought  to  be  stat- 
ed. If  it  amounted  to  500/.  a-year,  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  granted  it  stood 
acquitted:  but  if  it  never  yielded  500 
farthings,  as  he  suspected,  under  what 
pretence  could  the  Crown  justify  the  fix- 
ing of  the  charge  for  the  Governor's  retir- 
ing pension  on  a  non-existing,  or  at  least 
on  a  non -productive  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  that  though 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  grant  of 
this  pension,  he  would  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Knaresborough.  The  fund  in 
question  was,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  alluded,  a  pro- 
ductive fund.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  intended  to  ask  him,  whether  at 
the  time  of  granting  the  pension  there  was 
a  surplus  revenue  above  500/.,  to  that 
question  he  would  say,  "  No."  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  merely  meant 
to  ask  him,  whether  there  was  a  rational 
prospect  at  that  time  that  the  fund  would 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  pension, 
to  that  question  he  would  as  readily  say 
"  Yes."  If  that  prospect  had  failed,  he 
could  not  say  why  it  had,  because  he  was 
not  at  present  in  possession  of  the  requi- 
site information. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle, 
the  House  ought  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
Crown  had  a  right  to  grant  pensions  upon 
hope.  He  proposed  that  this  vote  should 
be  postponed  till  to-morrow,  in  order  that 
the  committee  might  have  before  it  the 
account  of  these  quit-rent  funds.  It  was 
a  great  shame  that  the  Crown  should  grant 
pensions  on  hope,  and  then  call  upon  the 
country  to  pay  them  in  reality.  At  all 
events  this  grant  ought  to  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  1,000/. 
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amount  of  salaries    was    4,215/. — Vote 
agreed  to. 
Supply — Sibrra   Leone.]  The  next 


Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  as  such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  would,  oul 
of  deference  to  him,  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment* 

Mr.  Hume  then  proposed  to  reduce  the 
grant  by  1,0001.  being  the  amount  of 
pensions  for  the  present  and  for  the  last 
year.— The  Committee  divided. 

For  the  Amendment  78;  Against  it 
126 — Majority  against  it  48. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Althorp,  Lord 
Attwood,  M, 
Benett,  J* 
Birch,  Mr. 
Brown  low,  C, 
Buller,  C. 
Bernal,  R. 
Brougham,  H. 
Brougham,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Calvert,  C. 
Carter,  J. 
Cavendish,  W. 
Cholmely,  M.  J. 
Davenport,  £.  D. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dundas,  Hon.  G. 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Dundas,  Sir  R. 
Da  vies,  Col. 
Dawson,  Alex. 
Eutton,  Earl 
French,  A. 
Fazakerlev,  John  N. 
Gordon,  Kobt. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Grattan,  James 
Gwin,  Sir  W.  B. 
Graham,  Sir  James 
Ilardcort,  R. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Knight,  R. 
Latouche,  R. 
Labouchere,  II . 
Lamb,  Hon.  G. 
Lennard,  Thos.  B. 
Lester,  B. 
Lambert,  J.  S. 


Lumley,  J.  S. 
Lushington,  S. 
Maberly,  John 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Macauley,  T.  B. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  Viscount 
Monck,  J.  B. 
O'Connell,  D. 
Ord,  Win. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  VV. 
Phillimore,  Dr. 
Philips,  Sir  Geo. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 
Power,  Richard 
Price,  Sir  It. 
Protheroe,  Edward 
Pryce,  Pryse 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Stanley,  Hon.  E.  W. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Tufton,  Hon.  11. 
Van  Homrigh,  P. 
Warburton,  Henry 
White,  S. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  M. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wood,  J. 
White,  II. 

TELLER. 

Hume,  Joseph 


Supply— Newfoundland.]  The  next 
vote  was  11,261/.  for  the  expenses  of 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Hume  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  Customs  collected  in  New- 
foundland, stating  the  expenses  of  the 
collection,  and  the  amount  remitted  to 
England. 

Sir  G.  Murray  replied,  that  the  amount 
Collected  in  1828  was    15,126/.;    the 


item  was  10,180/.  for  its  expenses* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  he  had  a  mo* 
tion  on  this  subject  for  to-morrow,  ha 
should  not  say  anything  on  the  subject 
that  night. — Agreed  to. 

Supply — Fernando  Po.]  Tho  next 
item  was  3,301/.  for  its  expenses. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  ask  whether  the 
statement  respecting  the  unhealthiness  of 
that  colony  was  correct  ? 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  that  the  reason  for 
establishing  the  colony  of  Fernando  Po 
was  because  it  was  a  better  situation  for 
intercepting  ships  engaged  in  the  Slave- 
trade,  as  it  was  more  contiguous  to  the 
parts  whence  the  slaves  were  fetched. 
This  station  also  obviated  another  difficul- 
ty, as  the  conveyance  of  captured  vessels 
from  that  neighbourhood  to  Sierra  Leone 
was  attended  with  inconvenience  and 
danger.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  the  recent  reports  of  the  health  of 
that  colony  were  extremely  unfavourable, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  health  of 
the  persons  there  had  not  been  what  could 
be  wished  for  a  very  considerable  time.  He 
believed  that  infection  had  been,  in  some 
cases,  brought  from  Sierra  Leone. — Vote 
agreed  to. 

Supply — Accra — Capb  Coast  Cas- 
tle]. A  sum  of  4,000/.  for  defraying 
their  Expenses  was  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  could  not  consent  to  the 
maintenance  of  establishments  from  which 
no  national  good  could  arise — nothing 
but  a  continued  mortality — a  scandalous 
waste  of  human  life.  All  the  forts  on  the 
Gold  Coast  ought  to  be  given  up ;  they 
cost  the  country  a  large  sum,  and  many 
lives,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  merchants,  and 
without  being  of  the  least  national  utility* 

Sir  George  Murray  admitted  that  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  abandon 
these  establishments  altogether  if  it  were 
practicable  so  to  do,  but  he  feared  that 
they  must  be  maintained  for  a  few  years 
longer.  The  only  authorities  on  the  spot 
were  the  merchants,  who  acted  as  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  under  commissions  from  the 
Crown  and  the  higher  Magistrates,  to 
whom  they  were  subordinate,  and  who 
were  appointed  also  by  the  Crown  and 
paid.  It  would  be  presumed,  he  admitted, 
that  some  officers  of  a  higher  order  were 
necessary. — Vote  agreed  to. 

Supply— For  tju   Society    iq+ 
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Propagating  the  Gospel  in  certain 
of  our  Colonies.]  16,182/,  was  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  Hawick  considered  this  vote  highly 
objectionable,  not  alone  upon  the  ground 
of  economy  —  that  ground  he  would 
not  take  up— but  he  would  call  upon 
the  House  to  pronounce  a  vote  of  con- 
demnation upon  this  proposition  altoge- 
ther, apart  from  considerations  of  eco- 
nomy ;  he  objected  to  it,  as  the  devotion 
of  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  exclusive  and  a  domi- 
nant Church,  especially  in  a  country  cir- 
cumstanced as  Canada  was,  where  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  was  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  where  that  exclusive  and  dominant 
Church  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  It  was, 
in  fact,  given  in  evidence  before  the  Canada 
Committee,  that  the  Church  Establishment 
there  was  a  source  of  much  discontent. 
The  interests  of  religion  in  Canada  would 
be,  he  contended,  much  more  effectually 
promoted  by  removing  all  invidious  dis- 
tinctions respecting  matters  of  religion. 
If  the  Government  desired  to  see  that,  or 
any  colony,  happy  or  prosperous,  it 
would  put  down  monopoly,  and  prevent  as 
far  as  it  could  all  cause  of  jealousy.  The 
noble  Lord  further  added,  that  the  Mis- 
sionaries sent  out  from  the  Methodist  con- 
nection were,  he  understood,  highly  effi- 
cient. He  concluded  by  moving  uhat  the 
proposed  vote  be  reduced  to  one  half — 
namely,  from  16,182/.  to  8,09  W. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon's  objections  were  not 
grounded,  as  the  noble  Lord's  had  been, 
on  the  effect  produced  by  this  vote  in  the 
colonies,  but  upon  grounds  of  economy. 
This  vote  had  grown  up  gradually  from 
3,600/.  in  1814,  to  9,000/.,  10,000/.,  and 
at  last  to  16,000/.,  so  that,  since  1815,  a 
sum  of  190,500/.,  had  been  voted  to  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 
Neither  was  this  all,  for  that  Society  had 
gained  no  less  than  41,500/.  by  going 
about  from  parish  to  parish  with  the 
King's  letter ;  thus  making  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  230,000/.  since  1814.  Then 
the  expenses  of  the  Society  were  great — 
a  Secretary  at  180/.,  and  a  clerk  with 
105/.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  in 
1824  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  stating  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  finding  proper  persons  to 
be  sent  out  to  Canada,  and  asked  for  his 
aid,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
fMf  to  find  proper  persons,  recommending 


at  the  same  time  that  the  department 
should  be  attached  to  that  of  the  Chaplain 
General.  A  Council  of  Assistance  was 
accordingly  formed ;  and  who  was  the  Se- 
cretary appointed,  with  a  salary  of  500/. 
a-year?  Why,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  a 
Rector,  and  had  several  livings,  and  was 
Archdeacon  of  Calne,  The  hon.  Member 
then  went  on  to  notice  the  statements 
made  in  the  petition  of  Mr.  Griffin  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  said, 
if  money  were  given  at  all,  it  would  be 
better  given  directly  than  through  the 
medium  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Board  so  un- 
popular as  this  had  rendered  itself  in 
Canada. 

Sir  George  Murray  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  the  grant  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  parties  settling  in  a  new  country 
to  support  clergymen,  wherefore  it  be* 
came  the  Government  to  provide  religious 
instruction.  The  increase  of  the  grants 
had  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
population.  He  was  aware  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  vote  caused  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  colony,  and  he  quite  agreed  that 
the  system  of  patronising  an  exclusive 
Church  there  was  injurious,  as  it  was  cal- 
culated not  only  to  excite  discontent,  but 
even  to  injure  the  Established  Church. 
The  system  under  the  Act  31st  George  3rd 
was  defective  in  that  respect,  and  the 
allotments  for  the  church  in  Canada, 
which  would  never  be  productive — were, 
in  point  of  fact,  inadequate  to  their  pro- 
posed end ;  they  impeded  the  progress 
of  cultivation,  and  were  only  effective  in 
producing  bad  feelings  in  these  provinces. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  all  that ;  still  he 
thought  a  connection  between  the  Church 
and  State  beneficial,  as  it  made  the  former 
respectable,  and  strengthened  the  latter. 
In  his  view,  however,  that  union  should 
not  be  limited  to  any  particular  class  or 
sect,  but  should  be  placed  on  a  more  ex- 
tended basis.  The  present  system  had 
been,  he  admitted,  particularly  injurious  in 
the  Lower  Province,  where  there  was  but 
28,000  Protestants,  while  there  were 
400,000  Roman  Catholics ;  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  where 
the  Church  of  England  population  was 
but  20,000,  while  those  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  amounted  to  50,000. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Presbyterians 
there  were  discontented  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  discontented  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada.   At  the  same  time  he  believed  that 

this  discontent  bad  been  much  exayge- 
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rated.  The  grant,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  withheld,  as  it  would  enable  Govern- 
ment to  provide  religious  instruction  for 
people  in  remote  situations;  and  he 
thought  also  that  where  the  colonists 
themselves  came  forward  with  money  for 
the  building  of  places  of  worship  and  the 
support  of  clergymen,  the  Government 
should  be  enabled  to  assist  them,  and 
contribute  its  proportion.  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Board  was  advantageous,  inasmuch 
as  it  secured  a  proper  selection  of  clergy- 
men. He  must  add  that  he  fully  agreed 
with  those  hon.  Members  who  said,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  exclusive  or  monopo- 
lising system.  It  was  his  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  some  support  ought  in  future  to 
be  given  to  the  Dissenters ;  but  for  the 
present  he  hoped  the  vote  might  be  agreed 
to  in  the  form  in  which  it  then  stood. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but,  as  the  clergy  reserves 
were  admitted  to  be  injurious,  he  asked 
why  the  sale  of  them  to  the  Canada  Com- 
pany had  been  broken  off?  The  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State  was  in  this 
instance  not  advantageous  to  the  State,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  but  inju- 
rious, because  the  Church  had  been  too 
strong  for  the  Government.  It  would  be 
better  to  take  away  all  such  grants,  for  the 
Church  would  not  aid  the  Government  if 
the  latter  presumed  to  share  the  money 
with  other  sects.  That  was  proved  by  its 
intolerant  conduct.  Here  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman commented  on  the  letter  of  Arch- 
deacon Strah an,  which  had  been  declared  a 
gross  and  scandalous  libel  by  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada,  and  yet  he 
was  not  prosecuted.  In  Upper  Canada, 
3,500/.  was  given  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  members  of  that  persua- 
sion bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  those 
of  the  other  sects,  who  got  nothing,  and 
felt  the  contrast  most  severely.  There 
were  in  that  colony  altogether  235  clergy- 
men— 117  Methodists,  forty-five  Baptists, 
fifteen  Presbyterians,  twenty-one  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  but  thirty-one  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary admitted  that  it  was  an  evil  to  give 
aid  merely  to  one  sect,  but  still  wanted 
them  to  do  so  to-night.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  a  similar  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  Nova  Scotia,  the  population  of 
which    was    123,000.      Of   these    there 


Of  the  Church  of  Scotland  •••„•    37,000 


Roman  Catholics 20,000 

Baptists 19,000 

Methodists    10,000 

Dissenters .-. 4,400 

And  of  others 3,000 

while  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  amounted  but  to 
28,659.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
prayed  too  that  this  allowance  might  be 
withdrawn,  of  which  in  fact,  not  above 
1,200/.  was  distributed  there,  though  the 
sum  obtained  was  above  5,000/. ;  altoge* 
ther,  these  grants  were  most  profligate, 
and  he  would  resist  them  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  con- 
clusion, said  that  he  would  most  cordially 
support  the  present  vote  of  half  what  was 
originally  proposed,  and  trusted  that  the 
other  half  would  be  taken  away  next  year. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  thought,  that  the 
accounts  and  numbers  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent sects  ought  to  be  correctly  given. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Board  he  considered 
beneficial;  and  as  to  the  Clergy  reserves, 
an  Act  had  been  passed  for  their  sale. 
He  supported  the  original  vote. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  no  country 
in  the  world  had  made  such  a  miserable 
provision  for  its  established  religion,  as 
England  in  her  colonies.  He  supported 
the  grant,  and  recommended  that  liberal 
grants  should  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  Church  in  all  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Labouchere  thought,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  country  which  devoted  the 
sixth  part  of  the  soil  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  had  acted  most  liberally.  He  was 
himself  a  Church-of-England-man,  and 
though  he  had  always  supported  this 
grant  hitherto,  yet  he  was  now  convinced 
that  it  did  harm  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  dwindling  away  in  Cana- 
da, and  flourishing  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
Amendment  proposed,  therefore,  which 
he  would  cordially  support,  being  con- 
vinced, on  the  whole,  that  the  grant  did 
harm  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that  no  Govern- 
ment had  any  right  to  dictate  the  religion 
of  its  subjects,  and  therefore  he  should  ob- 
ject to  any  measure  which  went  to  en- 
courage a  particular  religion. 

Mr.  Stewart  Worthy  said,  that  money 
was  never  granted  for  building  a  church 
till  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  had 
bound  themselves  to  raise  two-thirds  of  the 
necessary  sums. 

Mr,  William  Smith  applauded  the  teife 
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timents  which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
He  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that 
those  liberal  sentiments  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  Almost  every  step  we  had 
hitherto  taken  in  our  interference  with 
Canada  had  tended  to  alienate  the  people 
from  this  country ;  but  he  hoped,  after 
what  he  had  this  night  heard,  that  our 
future  policy  would  have  a  different  effect. 

Sir  T.  Acland  could  not  think  that  an 
expenditure  of  16,000/.  for  such  an  ob- 
ject as  this  was  an  excessive  vote.  He 
should  regret  if  the  House  relaxed  in  its 
liberality;  and  he  thought  the  fact  of 
40,000/.  having  been  collected  in  1818, 
by  his  Majesty's  letter,  was  a  proof  that 
the  country  was  inclined  to  co-operate 
with  the  Society.  At  all  events  the  change 
was  too  great  to  be  brought  about  by  an 
incidental  discussion.  The  vote  was  des- 
tined to  support  a  meritorious  class  of 
men,  and  thinking  it  not  too  much,  he 
should  support  the  original  Motion. 

Mr.  J.  Stewart  objected  to  the  grant 
being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  thought  the  Presbyterian 
Clergy  ought  at  least  to  have  a  share. 
The  money  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
employed  in  spreading  Christianity  in 
Upper  Canada.  Nevertheless,  as  he  un- 
stood  that  henceforth  it  was  to  be  so  ap- 
propriated, he  should  support  the  original 
Motion. 

Sir  Oeorae  Murray,  in  explanation, 
begged  to  observe,  that  the  settlers  in  the 
woods  of  Canada  were  but  too  prone,  from 
their  situation  and  society,  to  indulge  in 
habits  of  religion,  bordering  on  what  might 
be  called  superstition.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  labours  of  those  who  dis- 
seminated the  principles  of  true  religion 
could  not  be  considered  as  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  the  well-being  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  Phillips  wished  that  the  money 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  different  sects 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Lord  Sandon  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  vote  for  the  present  year,  but  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Lord  Howick  attempted  to  address  the 
Committee,  but  the  cries  of  "  Question," 
and  other  symptoms  of  impatience  were  so 
loud  that  the  few  observations  he  made 
were  not  audible. 

Mr.  Monck  declared,  that  the  vote, 
although  perfectly  justifiable  on  the  prin- 
ciple   of  supporting    Christianity,  when 


applied  to  encourage  a  Church  which  the 
people  did  not  follow,  was  most  objection- 
able. 

The  Committee  then  divided  :  For  the 
Resolution  148;  Against  it  46 — Majority 
102. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Althorp,  Lord  Luraley,  J.  S. 

Benett,  J.  Marshall,  W. 

Calvert,  N.  Maberly,  J. 

Cholmeley,  M.  Marjoribanks,  S. 

Clive,  £.  B.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Davies,  Colonel  O'Connell,  D. 

Dawson,  A.  Ord,  W. 

Dundas,  Hon.  T.  Price,  Sir  R. 
Dundas,  Right  Hn.  G.    Rice,  T.  S. 

Dundas,  Sir  R.  Robinson,  Sir  G. 

Denison,  W.  J.  Rumbold,  C.  £. 

Easthope,  J.  Smith,  W. 

Fazakerley/J.  N.  Smith,  V. 

French,  A.  Stanley,  £.  G. 

Gordon,  R.  Thomson,  C.  P. 

Graham,  Sir  J.  Tufton,  Hon.  H. 

G  rattan ,  J .  Warburton,  H . 

Guest,  J.  J.  Western,  C.  C. 

Harvey,  D.  W.  Whitbread,  W. 

Hume,  J.  Wood,  C. 

Jephson,  C.  D.  O.  Wood,  J. 

Knight,  R.  Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Labouchere,  II.  teller. 

Lamb,  Hon.  G.  Lord  Howick 

On  the  next  Resolution,  "  That  a  sum 
of  47,500/.  be  granted  to  pay  for  Presents 
to  American  Indians,  and  for  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  Liberated  Africans  at  Sierra 
Leone" — 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  that  the  American 
States  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  employing  the  Indians  as  auxili- 
aries in  war,  and  he  hoped  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  follow  their 
example. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  the  Indians  were 
not  only  very  expensive,  but  very  useless 
auxiliaries  in  modern  warfare ;  and  it  was 
the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  system  connected 
with  employing  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Resolution  agreed  to  and  the  House 
resumed. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  June  15. 

Mihutu.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Taywmam, 
from  Burwaah,  Suejex,  complaining  of  DlitreM,  and  pray- 
tag  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  and  Bear  Duty  s  and  from 
Heathfleid,  in  the  lame  county,  agate*  the  .Hop  Duty. 
By  the  Bishop  of  Londo*,  from  Tarbtoek  Chapel,  in  St. 
MafttaVin-the-Fieldft,  praying  tea  iraaeuii  to  prevent 
the  Profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  By  Lord  Dubxam, 
from  a  Pariah  in  Gahray,  mSrvov  of  the  Gahray  Fran- 
chise Bill.  By  the  Martrofe  of  Lajmnowv,  from  Otae- 
gow,  paying  tor  Free  tnda  with  China.    To  Abottah  the 
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Punishment  of  rjeath  for  Forgery,  by  the  Ear 1  of  Hasd- 
wicxb,  from  Royston :— From  Gloucester,  by  Earl 
G»o€vbn»r  :— Two  from  Reading,  by  Lord  ScxLxme- 
dalb:— Two  from  Cornwall,  by  Viscount  Lobton: — 
From  Margate,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Camtsrbury: — 
From  two  congregation*  of  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
Devonport,  by  Lord  Bkxlxy  :— From  Baptists  of  Truro, 
Cornwall,  by  the  Earl  of  Falmouth  : — From  three  Con- 
gregations of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Ipswich;  from 
Houndsditch,  Maidenhead,  Stokfrgreen  Chapel,  Sudbury, 
and  from  four  other  places,  by  Lord  Holland:— From 
Baptists  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  from  Unitarians  of 
the  same  place,  by  the  Bishop  of  London  : — From  a  place 
in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  :— From 
Edinburgh,  a  Chapel  at  Devonport,  the  Old  Meeting- 
house at  Ipswich,  and  from  Pontefract,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown]? — And  from  Stockton-upon-Tees,  and  an- 
other place,  by  Lord  Durham.  Against  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  in  Ireland,  from 
Kilkenny,  by  the  Matquis  of  Ormowdb: — From  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Limerick,  by  the  Earl  of 
Limerick  :— From  West  Carberry,  by  Lord  Carbjerry  : 
— From  die  City  and  County  of  Londonderry,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  : — And  from  the  County  of 
Kildare,  by  the  Marquis  of  Down  shirr.  By  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  from  Wool-growers  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Suffolk,  complaining  of  Distress,  and  praying  for  Protec- 
tion against  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Wool. 

Forgery. J  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down  gave  notice,  that  on  Tuesday  next 
he  should  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Forgery  Bill,  which  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  other  House. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  as  the  subject 
was  to  be  so  shortly  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships,  he  would 
not  say  one  word  upon  it  at  present,  ex- 
cept that  an  opinion  had  gone  forth,  that 
the  people  called  Quakers  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  country  who  wished  to  see 
the  law  altered.  Now  he  could  answer 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community, 
besides  the  Quakers,  being  extremely 
anxious  that  the  law  should  be  altered — 
he  meant  the  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  and 
he  believed  that  the  petitions  on  the  Table 
of  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
would  prove  that  the  same  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  those  who  were  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Greece.]  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry  said,  that  he  would  renew  the 
motion  which  he  made  last  night,  and 
begged  to  know  if  the  noble  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  any  objection  to  the 
production  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington's 
letters  of  January  26th,  1828,and  of  Octo- 
ber 18th,  1827. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  refuse  the  papers,  lest  the  pro- 
duction of  them  might  lead  to  much  in- 
convenience. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
after  that  declaration  he  could  not  press 
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his  Motion.  He  would  only  put  it  to  the 
House  to  decide,  whether,  after  the  refusal 
of  these  papers,  his  case  did  not  stand  on 
fair  ground. 


Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill.]  The 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  related  to  minors,  and  also  all  the 
compulsory  clauses,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remodel  them,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude minors  from  the  operation  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  Malmetbury  was  very  glad 
to  hear  this  declaration.  He  could* never 
have  consented  to  the  clause  respecting 
minors ;  and  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
that  such  a  clause  should  have  found  its 
way  through  the  other  House. 

House  resumed. — Bill  with  amendments 
to  be  recommitted. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  15. 

Minutis,]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Bright,  of  the  number  of  peisoos  who  here  compounded 
under  the  Assessed  Taxes  i — On  die  Motion  of  Dr. 
Philliiiori,  of  the  number  of  Aetioos  for  Drvosot  on 
account  of  Adultery  raised  in  the  CommJsssry  Court. 
Edinburgh,  from  1833  to  1829  inclusive,  with  the  result  of 
each  action. 

The  Bill  for  preventing  Canine  Madness  was  read  a  munil 
time,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  Libel-law 
Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties 
(Ireland),  by  Mr.  G.  Moons,  from  the  Corporation  of 
Weavers,  Barbers,  and  of  Barber-surgeons,  Dublin:— By 
Lord  Kills  sir,  from  Sleiverne  (Kilkenny)! — By  Mr. 
O'Connkll.  from  five  Parishes  in  the  County  of  Ctann 
also  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  t — By  Mr.  Jos- 
son,  from  Mallow.  Against  the  Vestry  Ada  (Ireland)  by 
Lord  Althorp,  for  Sldghrue  (Kilkenny).  Against  the 
Northern  Roads  Bill,  by  Mr.  J.  Calvsbt;  from  the 
Borough  of  Huntingdon :—  By  Colonel  Bnnnarono,  from 
the  Magistrates  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  i  and  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Middle  Districts  of  Roads  (Berwick).  For 
an  Equalisation  of  the  Duties  on  East  and  Wast  India 
Sugars,  by  Mr.  C.Grant,  from  the  Merchants  of  Glasgow. 
Against  the  Subletting  Act  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  OYJoinrs&u 
from  Kilturk  and  Kilmore  (Wexford).  Against  the  Malt 
Duties,  by  the  same  hon.  Member,  from  the  Brewers  of 
Dublin,  Against  Tolls,  and  other  vexatious  restrictions, 
laid  on  Trade  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  by  the  same 
hon.  Member,  from  the  Potatoe  Merchants,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Saint  Mark,  Dublin.  And  for  permission 
to  grind  Foreign  Wheat  under  bond,  by  the  Karl  of 
Darunoton,  from  John  Asser. 

Deserted  Children.  (Ireland.)] 
Mr.  Moore  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
inhabitant*  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Dublin,  against  the  Bill  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Deserted  Children  (Ireland). 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they  lived  in 
the  poorer  part  of  the  city,  where  children 
were  more  likely  to  be  deserted  than  in  the 
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squares  and  more  rich  and  populous  places; 
and  they  complained,  that  by  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  they 
should  have  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  burthen 
which  ought  to  come  upon  richer  parishes, 
and  they  prayed  that  all  the  parishes 
within  the  circular  road  should  be  assessed 
according  to  their  means,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  children  deserted  within  those 
limits,  and  that  the  sums  thus  raised  should 
form  a  common  fund  for  the  object  of  the 
Bill.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  he 
considered  very  reasonable,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  attention  of  Ministers  might  be 
given  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  complaint 
was  well-founded ;  but  the  remedy  which 
the  petitioners  prayed  for  would  not  have 
the  effect  they  imagined.  It  would  tend 
to  make'  a  sort  of  general  foundling  hos- 
pital in  the  city,  and  it  was  already  seen 
that  the  experiment  of  a  general  foundling 
hospital  had  failed.  It  would  be  better 
for  them  to  pray  against  the  Bill  altogether. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  an  important  matter 
to  many  parishes  to  have  the  Bill  passed, 
but  the  general  operation  of  the  Bill,  par- 
ticularly in  that  way  which  the  petitioners 
viewed  it,  would  be  injurious. 

Mr.  Moore  said,  that  the  Bill  would  be  | 
a  great  grievance  to  many  parishes;  but 
he  did  not  think  the  remedy  which  the 
petitioners  proposed  would  be  impractic- 
able. The  subject  was  one  which  de- 
served the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  5.  Rice  said,  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  great  importance  to  Ireland,  but 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  state  of  busi- 
ness in  the  House,  no  opportunity  was 
giveu  for  discussing  that  and  many  other 
subjects  of  great  public  interest,  more  par- 
ticularly those  connected  with  Ireland. 
However  much  a  Member  might  be  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, or  of  the  country  to  which  he 
belonged,  such  was  the  state  of  business  in 
that  House,  that  no  opportunity  was  given, 
either  to  Government  or  to  individual 
Members,  to  bring  on  the  discussion  of 
many  matters  of  great  interest.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  to  which  the  petitioners 
referred,  he  would  say,  that  no  modification 
of  it  could  cure  the  evils  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  It  would  renew  all 
the  evils  which  had  attended  the  foundling 
hospital  system,  and  there  was  no  objection 
which  could  have  been  urged  to  that 
system  which  might  not  with  greater  force 


be  urged  against  the  Bill.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  relief  to  some  parishes,  but  it 
would  be  a  most  oppressive  measure  to 
others.  The  better  way  would  be,  to  leave 
the  matter  as  it  stood.  As  long  as  there 
was  an  individual  interest  in  preventing 
the  evils  for  which  the  Bill  meant  to  pro- 
vide, the  matter  would  be  better  attended 
to;  but  if  a  fund  were  provided  in  the 
way  proposed  by  the  Bill,  it  would  intro- 
duce the  system  which  had  already  been 
tried  and  failed.  Looking  at  the  Bill 
before  the  House  in  all  its  bearings,  he 
was  determined  to  give  it  his  most  decided 
opposition. 
The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Spirit  Duties.]  (Ireland.)  Mr. 
S.  Rice  presented  two  Petitions,  one  from 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Waterford, 
and  the  other  from  Kilkenny,  against  any 
increase  in  the  Duty  on  Irish  Spirits. 
Most  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
raised  on  this  subject  were  removed  by  the 
statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  last  night  on  this  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Government,  which  had 
gone  thus  far,  might  be  induced  to  go 
further,  and  give  up  the  duty  on  stamps. 

The  Petitions  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Brownlow  presented  a  similar  Peti- 
tion from  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
though  he  admitted  that  much  of  the  objec- 
tion against  the  first  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  now  removed  by  his 
modification  of  it,  yet  even  small  as  was 
the  addition  he  now  proposed  to  make  in 
the  duty  upon  Irish  spirits  in  common  with 
those  of  England  and  of  the  West-Indies, 
he  feared  it  would  not  answer  the  object  in 
view  of  an  increase  of  Revenue,  at  least  as 
far  as  Ireland  was  concerned.  It  was  well 
known  that  when  the  duties  were  high  in 
Ireland,  the  illicit  trade  in  spirits  had  been 
carried  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  tended 
greatly  to  demoralize  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  he  feared  that  even  the  pro- 
posed small  addition  to  the  duty  would 
have  the  effect  of  renewing  that  trade  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  petitioners  also 
complained  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
stamp-duties  in  Ireland,  and  they  stated,  in 
which  he  fully  concurred,  that  the  increase 
of  the  duties  on  newspaper  stamps  and 
advertisements  would  not  only  not  increase 
the  revenue,  but  would  tend  greatly  to 
diminish  it,  by  putting  an  end  to  many 
papers  now  in  circulation  in  Ireland.  He 
did    hope,    therefore,   that  Government 
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might  be  induced  to  give  up  a  tax,  which, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  Revenue, 
(the  only  fair  ground  on  which  it  could  be 
proposed), would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  property  in  newspapers  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Ireland. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'Connell  presented  a  similar  Peti- 
tion from  the  parish  of  Trinity  within,  in 
the  city  of  Waterford.  The  petitioners,  he 
observed,  also  prayed  against  the  duty  on 
the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  which  took 
away  employment  from  so  many  persons 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  it  was 
most  wanted.  He  would  admit,  that  one 
great  ground  of  objection  was  removed  by 
the  modification  of  the  duty  on  spirits  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
last  night ;  but  he  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh,  that  even  the  small 
additional  duty  proposed  would  have  the 
.  effect  of  tending  to  reintroduce  the  demo- 
ralizing practice  of  illicit  distillation.  He 
joined  with  his  hon.  friend  in  hoping  that 
Ministers  might  be  obliged  to  give  way 
even  in  this,  and  also  to  give  up  the  in- 
creased duties  on  stamps.  The  imposition 
of  any  new  tax  on  stamps  of  newspapers 
would  have  the  effect  of  inflicting  a  serious 
injury  on  the  Press  of  Ireland,  which,  in 
a  country  without  a  resident  legislature, 
was  now  the  only  check  on  public  men 
and  measures. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  presented  a  similar  Pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Youghall,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  He 
agreed  that  the  necessity  for  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  against  the  duty  on  spirits 
was  in  great  part  removed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
last  night.  At  the  same  time,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  members  for  Armagh  and 
Clare,  that  it  was  not  politic  to  have  any 
increase  of  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland,  as  it 
must  operate  to  introduce  illicit  distillation. 
He  had,  within  the  last  ten  days,  received 
accounts  from  Ireland,  informing  him,  that 
even  the  prospect  of  an  increased  duty  of 
W.  per  gallon  on  spirits  had  operated  in 
promoting  that  illicit  trade. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Conscientious  Scruples  of  the 
Military.]  Sir  R.  H.  Inglk  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  complaining 
that  British  soldiers  were  obliged  to  pay 
homage  to  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous 


ceremonies  used  in  some  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  petitioners  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  such  ceremo- 
nies, and  observed,  that  every  one  of  the 
658  Members  of  that  House  had  sworn  to 
the  same  effect,  and  that  it  was  not  quite 
consistent  with  that  oath  to  sanction  such 
a  custom  as  had  been  introduced  amongst 
our  soldiers  in  those  countries.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Clare  had  done 
himself  great  credit  in  supporting  the 
prayer  of  a  similar  petition,  which  he  had 
formerly  presented,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  of  those 
ceremonies  which  might  in  any  way  wound 
the  feelings  of  that  hon.  Member,  or  of 
any  other  who  thought  with  him  on  that 
subject.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  it  was  not  justifiable  to  command  men 
to  be  present  at,  and  do  homage  to  such 
ceremonies,  who  could  not  do  so  without 
a  violation  of  their  conscientious  feelings. 

Mr.  OfConnell  said,  that  he  supported 
the  prayer  of  this  petition  as  he  had  done 
that  which  the  hon.  Bart,  formerly  present- 
ed, though  he  owned  he  did  not  think  it 
quite  fair  that  the  petitioners  should  impute 
idolatry  where  none  existed.  If,  however, 
they  were  deficient  in  that  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  which  admitted  every  man  to  act 
according  to  his  own  conscientious  feelings, 
that  should  not  hinder  him  from  advocating 
the  general  principle, — that  no  man  should 
be  called  upon  to  do  that  which  was  re- 
pugnant to  those  feelings.  It  was  un- 
charitable to  impute  idolatry  to  parties  who 
were  not  guilty  of  it,  and  who  detested  it 
as  strongly  as  the  petitioners  or  any  other 
men.  Those  who  professed  the  religion 
which  he  professed  were  not  guilty  of  idol- 
atry,— they  adored  only  the  living  God. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of 
some  individuals  on  this  subject,  it  would 
never  alter  that  to  which  he  adhered,  and 
should  adhere, — that  every  man  should  be 
left  wholly  free  and  unshackled  in  his  reli- 
gious worship,  and  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  any  act  which  was  contrary  to 
his  sincere  and  conscientious  belief. 

Lord  Killeen  said,  that  he  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House  when  the 
hon.  Baronet  formerly  presented  a  petition 
on  this  subject,  but  if  he  had  he  would 
have  supported  its  prayer,  as  he  now  did 
that  of  the  petition  before  the  House. 
When  he  himself  was  a  petitioner  to  Par- 
liament for  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious 
liberty,  he  was  anxious  that  the  same  pri- 
vilege should  be  extended  to  all  others; 
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and  in  that  House  and  out  of  it,  he  would 
always  advocate  the  principle  for  which 
the  petitioners  contended, — that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  any  act  which  was 
repugnant  to  his  conscientious  feelings. 
The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

PaOTESTANTS         AND  PROTESTANT 

Churches.]  Mr.  O'Connell  presented  a 
Petition  from  Sutton  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  against  Tithes,  and  also  against 
the  Vestry  Act.  The  hon.  Member  said, 
he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  giving 
notice,  that  in  the  first  week  of  the  next 
Session  (should  he  have  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment) he  would  bring  forward  the  subject 
of  the  Vestry  Act. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  when  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Clare,  men- 
tioned the  subject  the  other  evening,  he 
stated  the  case  of  a  parish  in  which  there 
were  2,500  Roman  Catholics,  and  only 
twelve  Protestants.  He  had  heard  many 
similar  statements  from  other  quarters, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
absurd  to  build  churches  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  there  were  no  Protestants  to  go 
to  them  when  they  were  built.  Now,  against 
any  such  inference  he  must  protest.  There 
was  no  want  of  Protestants  where  churches 
were  built  for  their  accommodation.  He 
would  mention  one  instance  of  this.  Some 
time  ago  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
came  into  possession  of  an  estate.  In  the 
parish  in  which  it  was  situated  there  was 
no  church,  and  he  was  told  there  were  no 
Protestants  to  go  to  one  if  it  were  erected. 
Thinking  that  this  was  so,  he  had  divine 
service  performed  in  his  house  for  his  own 
family,  and  for  any  others  who  might 
choose  to  come.  Very  soon  the  attendance 
was  so  numerous,  that  he  imagined,  if 
church  accommodation  were  provided, 
more  would  attend.  He  went  to  work,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  having  a  church 
erected.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  so 
numerously  attended,  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  have  it  enlarged,  and  at  last  the 
attendance  was  so  great,  that  he  stated 
his  conviction,  that  if  another  church  were 
erected,  he  should  have  that  filled  also. 
He  (Mr*  Trant)  mentioned  this  fact  as  an 
answer  to  the  allegations  so  frequently  made, 
that  no  Protestants  were  to  be  found  to  at- 
tend churches  if  they  were  erected.  His 
own  conviction  was,  that  where  churches 
ware  provided  there  would  be  Protestants 
enough  to  attend  them. 

Mr.  O'Cotmell  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
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had  an  advantage  of  him  in  what  he  had 
just  stated.  In  those  statements  which  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics in  any  particular  parish,  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  parish  or  place,  so  that  if 
his  statement  were  inaccurate,  nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  set  him  right ; 
but  his  hon.  friend  had  given  his  account 
anonymously,  he  did  ribtsay  incorrectly,  but 
certainly  the  same  means  did  not  exist  of 
finding  out  its  inaccuracy,  should  his  hon. 
friend  have  been  misinformed  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  object  to 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  building  churches, 
or  endeavouring  to  get  as  many  persons  to 
attend  them  as  he  could.  It  was  very 
natural  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  induce 
others,  and  he  did  not  object  to  it  if  it  were 
done  fairly,  to  embrace  the  same  religious 
opinions  which  he  himself  held, — but  he 
doubted  much  whether  obliging  parties  to 
build  churches — he  spoke  now  of  Roman 
Catholics — was  the  best  way  to  induce 
them  to  attend  them  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  operation  of  that  mode  of 
converting  would  be  just  the  other  way. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  say  that  his 
inclination  to  attend  a  church  would  not 
be  greatly  increased  by  being  called  upon 
to  pay  for  its  erection  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  others,  and  he  was  6ure  his  hon. 
friend  would  be  much  of  the  same  opinion 
under  similar  circumstances.  For  instance, 
he  did  not  believe  that  his  feeling  towards 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  an  appeal  made  to  his 
pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  church 
for  the  accommodation  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
when  churches  were  erected  in  Ireland, 
even  in  Catholic  parishes,  persons  might 
not  be  got  to  attend  them ;  for  to  every 
church  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
offices  attached,  with  salaries  annexed, 
and  if  parties  were  paid  for  attending, 
no  doubt  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
churches  would  be  left  empty ;  for  instance, 
in  the  parish  to  which  he  alluded  on  a 
former  evening,  there  were  twelve  Protes- 
tants— six  of  these  were  males, — so  that 
if  a  new  church  were  to  be  erected  there, 
each  of  them  might  hold  two  offices. 

Mr.  Trant  had  no. disposition  to  con- 
ceal the  name  of  the  parish  to  which  he 
alluded.  It  was  the  parish  of  Kilcullen- 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  He 
repeated  that  his  object  in  mentioning  the 
circumstance   was  to  shew   that  where 
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churches  were  erected,  there  were  Protest- 
ants to  be  found  to  attend  them  ;  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  recruit  them 
through  the  country,  as  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers seemed  to  believe. 
Petition  to  be  printed. 

The  New  Police.]  Sir  E.  Knatchbull 
presented  a  Petition  from  a  numerous  body 
of  individuals, — themarket  gardeners  sup  • 
plying  the  metropolis  from  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Hertford,  against 
the  New  Police,  to  which  he  should  be 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, if  he  were  in  his  place.  The  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  before  the  passing  of 
the  New  Police  Bill  they  were  not  liable 
to  pay  any  watch-rate  for  land,  but  that 
now  they  were  assessed  for  their  land 
as  well  as  houses,  and  were  called  upon 
to  pay  a  rate  of  8d.  in  the  pound 
under  the  new  Act;  but,  although  the 
rate  was  only  8d.  they  had  a  much  higher 
sum  to  pay ;  for  the  sums  assessed  upon 
the  houses  of  parties  who  could  not  pay 
were  charged  upon  those  who  could  pay, 
and  this  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
the  rate.  '  This  was  a  subject  to  which  he 
was  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  he  had  waited 
several  days  for  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  but  his  right  hon.  friend  did  not  enter 
the  House  until  after  the  time  of  presenting 
petitions  had  elapsed.  He  was  anxious  to 
learn  whether  it  was  intended  to  extend 
the  system  of  police  beyond  its  present 
limits. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  knew  the  great  pressure  of 
business  which  occupied  his  hon.  relation 
in  the  Home  Department,  he  would  not  be 
surprised  that  he  did  not  attend  in  his 
place  at  an  earlier  hour.  With  respect  to 
the  petitioners,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  the  increase  of  rate  was  very 
little  more  than  what  it  had  been  hitherto 
on  houses.  Farmers,  he  admitted,  would 
have  to  pay  a  little  more,  but  they  them- 
selves would  admit,  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  they  had  received  increased 
protection.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  police 
jurisdiction,  it  had  been  carried  by  the 
present  Bill  to  all  the  parishes  named  in 
the  former  schedule,  and  it  could  not  be 
extended  further  without  an  Order  in 
Council.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  extend  it  beyond 
those  limits.  The  number,  instead  of  being 


6,000,  as  had  been  stated,  waa  not  more 
than  3,000. 

Mr.  R.  Colborne  complained  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  system :  the  parish  in  which 
he  lived  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
5,000/.  for  the  watch-rate,  and  now  it  had 
to  pay  17,000/.  for  the  new  police. 

Mr.  Est  court  admitted  that  complaints 
had  been  made,  but  he  thought  they  were 
unreasonable.  There  certainly  was  some 
little  more  expense,  but  there  was  jHuch 
more  security  :  formerly,  many  individuals 
kept  private  watchmen,  whose  services 
might  now  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  AT.  A,  Taylor  said,  that  there  were 
complaints  in  almost  every  parish  of  the 
expense  of  the  new  police ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  old  system  was,  in  mauy 
instances,  quite  as  good, 

Mr.  Denctt  said,  that  one  objection  to 
the  new  system  was,  thst  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  paid  the 
rate,  though  its  owners  never  required  the 
attention  pf  the  police  at  all.  If  the 
system  were  extended,  we  should,  by  and 
by,  have  a  military  police  throughout  the 
country ;  the  whole  expense  of  which 
would  fall  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Western  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  parishes  were  rated  under  the  New 
Police  Act ;  particularly  parishes  at  some 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  which  de- 
rived little  or  no  benefit  from  the  police. 
He  admitted  that  a  force  of  the  kind  now 
established  had  been  long  wanted,  and  he 
did  not  complain  of  its  military  character, 
but  it  might  be  too  expensive ;  at  least  he 
knew  that  several  of  his  constituents  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  were 
already  alarmed  at  its  cost. 

Sir  R.  Petl  [who  had  entered  (he 
House  while  Mr,  Benett  was  speaking] 
said,  that  there  certainly  had  been  many 
complaints  that  the  old  system  waa  ineffi- 
cient ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  there  were 
parishes  which  had  refused  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  assessment  which  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  watch; 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  one  parish 
there  had  been  eighteen  burglaries  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks :  this  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  voluntary  subscription 
was  entered  into;  but  in  the  course  of  two 
months  it  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  all  this 
time  there  was  no  provision  for  the  nightly 
watch.  The  present  system  might  be 
more  ex|>ensivc  than  the  old  one,  but  it 
was  the  greatest  injustice  that,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  some  to  provide  a  proper  watch, 
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those  expenses  should  be  heightened  to 
others  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection of   their  property.      If  it    were 
desirable  to  improve  tne  system,  the  men 
must  be  disciplined  for  that  purpose ;  but 
as  to  calling  them  a  military  force  beyond 
that,  it  was  absurd.     Every  order  under 
which  they  acted  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public.     The  power  which 
that  House  had  at  all  times  to  call  for  the 
regulations  made,  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection agajnst  any  military  system  being 
introduced.     Considering  that  the  number 
only  amounted  to  3,000  men,  he  thought 
that  they   had  done  as  much  as  could 
possibly  be  expected.      Of  course  the  ex- 
pense was  considerable ;  but  how  was  that 
to  be  avoided  ?    Was  the  number  of  men 
too  great?       Ou  the  contrary,    it  was 
generally  complained  of   as   being   too 
small*    Was  the  salary  too  large?    On 
the  contrary,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  respectable  men  to  offer 
themselves.     For  himself  he  thought  that 
the  salary  was  sufficient,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  be  unwilling  to  raise  it ;   still, 
however,  the  opposite  opinion  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent.     With  respect  to 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis having  to  pay  the  rate,  he  thought 
that  was  but  just,  for  as  it  reaped  all  the 
advantages  attendant  on  being  situated 
near  so  large  a  city,  what  right  had  its 
owners  to  expect    that  they  should  be 
exonerated  from  the  disadvantages  ?     He 
saw  no  reason  why  a  parish  at  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis  should  be  included  in 
the  police  system ;  and  he  should  be  sorry 
to  propose  to  the  Privy  Council  to  include 
any  such  parish,  without  first  consulting 
the  parish  authorities,  more  particularly  if 
they  objected  to  it.     He  would  not  extend 
the  system  to  parishes  which  did  not  form, 
as  it  were,  part  of  the  metropolis.     In 
general,  however,  parishes  had  made  appli- 
cations to  be  included  within  the  police 
districts ;  and  certainly  more  made  appli- 
cations to  be  included  than   to  be  ex- 
eluded.    As  far  as  his  experience  of  the 
new  system  went,  he  hud  formed  a  highly 
favourable  opinion  of  it.    Twelve  months 
had  not  yet  elapsed  since  it  was  formed, 
and  he  aid  not  expect  that  in  so  short  a 
time  it  would  have  done  so  much.     He 
bad  never  anticipated  that  it  would  in  that 
time  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  class  of  people  it  was  most  desirous 
the' police  should  be  acquainted  with,  in 
order  to  watch  them.  He  did  not  suppose 


that  its  discipline  would  in  that  period 
have  become  so  perfect,  or  the  men,  who 
were  all  new  to  the  employment,  would  in 
so  short  a  time  have  become  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  thieves 
of  London,  as  to  prevent  their  depreda- 
tions. The  police  was  daily  improving, 
and  three  or  four  years  would  not  elapse 
before  the  House,  he  was  sure,  would  con- 
gratulate itself  on  having  established  the 
force.  Gentlemen  must  not  judge  alto- 
gether from  the  streets  through  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  walk,  but  they  must 
look  at  every  part  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  environs.  That  system  could  not  be 
good  which  did  not  provide  for  the  police 
of  every  part;  for  if  the  police  of  St. 
Giles's  were  neglected,  the  parish  of  St. 
George  would  suffer.  The  former  system, 
which  allowed  each  parish  to  take  care  of 
itself,  was  a  bad  one.  In  one  parish  the 
greatest  care  might  be  taken,  but  in 
another  the  police  might  be  wholly  neg- 
lected. The  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  thieves  would  live  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  well- watched  parish,  and  commit  their 
depredations  in  the  other  when  they  found 
an  opportunity.  Complaints  were  made 
of  the  police  almost  before  it  was  formed. 
It  was  not  adopted  from  any  whim,  it  had 
been  recommended  by  a  committee  nomi- 
nated at  his  suggestion — that  committee 
had  made  elaborate  inquiries,  and  recom- 
mended the  present  police  system.  The 
moment  it  was  tried,  even  before  it  was 
complete,  some  Gentlemen  exclaimed 
against  it,  and  wanted  to  return  to  the 
old  system.  He  hoped  the  new  system 
would  be  preserved,  for  his  confidence  in 
its  success  was  strengthened  every  day. 
The  improvement  already  effected  was 
very  great,  and  every  day  it  became  more 
manifest;  and  if  Gentlemen  would  only 
watch  its  operations,  and  wait  a  reasonable 
time,  he  was  persuaded  that  they  would  be 
as  partial  to  it  as  he  was. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  present  system  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system.  He  knew  no 
duty  more  imperative  on  every  govern- 
ment, and  none  that,  being  well  performed, 
was  more  the  sign  of  a  well-regulated 
State,  than  that  of  providing  an  efficient 
police.  An  efficient  police  required  that 
it  should  be  controlled  by  one  head,  so 
that  every  parish  could  not  establish  a 
system  of  its  own.  That  was  the  case 
under  the  old  system,  to  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  country  return.    At  the 
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same  time  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  police,  which  must  be  very 
different  at  different  places,  ought  to  be 
paid  by  local  funds.  Every  parish,  he 
thought,  ought  to  pay  the  expense  of  its 
own  police,  and  bear  its  own  burthen  of 
expense.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  prin- 
ciple, that  he  did  not  approve  even  of  the 
police  magistrates  being  paid  out  the 
public  purse,  who  ought,  he  thought,  to 
be  paid  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  parishes 
that  required  their  services.  He  liked  the 
present  system,  because,  though  it  was 
efficient,  it  was  not  a  military  system,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  supersede  the 
military  police  that  was  now  employed  on 
several  occasions.  A  force  of  this  de- 
scription was  far  more  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  than  those 
bodies  of  military  who  at  various  places 
yet  performed  the  functions  of  police.  A 
military  force  was  necessary  in  all  large 
towns,  to  be  had  recourse  to  when  occasion 
required  it,  but  nobody  could  wish  to  see 
it  employed  unless  in  cases  of  urgent 
danger.  With  a  good  system  of  police  he 
hoped  to  see  the  necessity  for  having  re- 
course to  the  military  done  away,  and  that 
the  police  would  perform  all  the  functions 
of  the  military  in  taking  care  of  towns. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  thought  he  was 
justified  in  the  view  he  took  of  its  being 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  supersede  all  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  by  what  he  had 
said  when  he  brought  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  Baronet  then  quoted  a  passage 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Police  Bill,  in 
which  he  stated  that  "  the  country  had 
outgrown  its  institutions,"  to  justify  the 
assertions  he  had  made.  If  there  were 
one  institution  which  more  than  another 
contributed  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  it  was  that  which  entitled  every 
man  to  share  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  called  on  him  in  turn  to  take 
his  part  in  seeing  that  the  laws  were 
obeyed.  He  trusted  that  he  should  never 
see  the  system  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  pro- 
posed to  give  the  benefits  of  his  plan  to 
the  City  of  London,  but  the  Corporation 
had  wisely  resolved  to  keep  their  affairs  in 
their  own  hands,  and  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  the  police  into  the  City.  He 
had  never  described  the  present  police  as 
a  military  body,  but  he  objected  to  it  that 


it  was  a  large  organized  force,  which 
might  be  increased  to  a  great  extent — the 
funds  for  paying  which  were  not  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  and  which  was 
entirely  moved  by  the  will  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Government  was  con- 
centrating in  its  own  hands  the  power  of 
local  magistrates,  and  superseding  all 
constables  and  other  officers  elected  by 
the  people.  He  admitted  that  the  present 
police  had  several  advantages  over  the  old 
system,  but  he  did  not  like  it  because  it 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  hoped  that  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  which  in  former  times 
had  defended  its  own  liberties  and  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  against  an  arbitrary 
Monarch,  would  not  now  surrender  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  wished  to  observe 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  never 
offered  to  impose  the  police  on  the  City  of 
London,  but  the  police  institutions  of  the 
City  had  been  examined,  and  they  were 
found  to  be  imperfect,  as  well  as  those  at 
the    west    end.      These    imperfections, 
however,  were  left  to  be  removed  by  the 
Corporation,  and  the  subject  had  been 
under  its  consideration  for  three  or  four 
months.     The  result,  he  believed,  would 
be,  that  the  City  would  adopt  a  system 
like  that  carried  into  execution  for  West- 
minster.     There  had  been,  it  was  true, 
some  opposition   to  the  measure  in  the 
City,  and  he  believed  the  oppositionists 
had  communicated  with  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Cornwall.      According  to  the 
calculations  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Corporation,  the  present  system  of  watch- 
ing the  City  cost  about  36,000/.  per  year, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  the  new  system 
would  not  cost  more  than  30,000/.,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  6,000/.  a  year, 
and  the  City  would  have  an  efficient  day 
police  of  100  men.     He  believed,  the 
principal  reason  why  there  was  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  plan  in  the  City,  was  that 
many  of  the  citizens  liked  their  old  watch- 
men.   They  were  accustomed  to  see  an 
old  fellow   go  his  rounds,  his  face  was 
familiar  to  them,  so  was  his  voice ;  they 
liked  to  hear  him  call  out  the  hour,  and 
they  therefore  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
their  old  friends.     He  had  recommended 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  summon  all  the  City 
watchmen   to  the   Guildhall,    and   there 
have  a  review  of  them.     He  thought  that 
would  be  an  effectual  way  of  showing  their 
inefficiency.     Nobody  was  better  able  to 
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speak  of  the  behaviour  of  the  new  police 
than  the  magistrates  who  were  present  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  He  had  been  there  him- 
self, and  he  noticed  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  new  police  as  compared  with  the 
old.  They  gave  their  evidence  clearly 
and  distinctly,  and  behaved  so  as  to 
deserve  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honour. 
The  difference  between  the  present  police 
and  the  old  watchmen  was  perceived  in 
that  court  to  be  as  great  as  possible,  and 
all  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  police. 
The  conduct  of  the  men  was  in  general 
perfectly  correct.  As  for  its  being  a 
military  force,  the  City  Marshals  and  the 
Marshals*-men,  with  their  regimentals, 
were  a  far  more  military  looking  body  than 
the  new  police  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 
He  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  bring  for- 
ward a  bill  for  establishing  such  a  new 
police  in  the  city. 

Sir  A.  Peel  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
explain.  He  was  never  more  surprised, 
than  to  find  a  debate  of  this  kind  brought 
on  without  any  intimation  having  been 
given,  or  any  notice  even  that  a  petition 
was  to  be  presented;  and  not  merely  a 
debate,  but  an  attack  on  him.  The  hon. 
Baronet  came  down  with  scraps  of  his 
former  speeches,  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  he  wished  to  change  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  Baronet  said 
he  was  glad  that  the  City  of  London  had 
resisted  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  it  had 
formerly  resisted  an  arbitrary  Sovereign, 
and  had  escaped  the  control  of  the  new 
police.  The  fact  was,  that  he  had  told 
the  City  that  he  would  not  concern  him- 
self in  any  way  with  its  police,  except  by 
giving  it  all  the  documents  and  papers 
connected  with  the  Westminster  police, 
which  could  be  of  service  to  the  City  in 
forming  an  improved  police.  He  never 
had  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  City ; 
he  had  no  desire  to  control  the  City  of 
London,  and  wished  that  its  police  should 
be  improved  under  its  own  municipal 
authorities,  and  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  did  say 
that  the  country  had  outgrown  its  institu- 
tions ;  but  he  applied  that  remark  only  to 
its  police  institutions.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
thought  that  there  should  be  no  other 
institutions  now  than  those  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  Alfred,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
The  owners  of  property  now  would  com- 
plain loud  enough,  if,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  there  was 
DO  other  justice  than  that  which  was  insti- 


tuted when  Alfred  reigned.  The  hon. 
Baronet's  respect  for  antiquity  carried 
him  too  far  when  he  found  nothing  to 
admire  but  the  institutions  that  were 
framed  600  or  700  years  ago.  He  hoped 
every  populous  place  would  provide  itself 
with  a  police,  but  he  by  no  means  wished 
that  the  police  of  every  town  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  was  no  other  effectual  way 
of  checking  crime  than  that  of  having  a 
good  police.  To  show  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  control  the  police,  that  he  did  not 
want  any  patronage  from  it,  he  would 
mention  that  he  had  not  made  one  single 
appointment,  but  had  left  all  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
making  them  responsible  for  the  persons 
they  recommended.  The  present  system 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old  one, 
under  which  the  Parochial  Authorities 
made  a  great  number  of  very  improper 
appointments  without  being  either  effi- 
cient, active  or  united. 

Mr.  Trant  complained  of  the  police 
because  they  would  not  make  the  parish 
Authorities  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  their  force  within  the  parish.  He 
knew  that  this  had  occurred  in  Mary-le- 
bone.  The  vestry  had  requested  to  be 
informed  how  the  police  force  was  dis- 
posed of  in  the  parish,  and  the  informa- 
tion was  refused. 

Mr.  Ross  defended  the  Police  for  not 
complying  with  the  vestry's  request.  The 
Vestry  wanted  to  know  the  beat  of  every 
man  in  the  district,  which  the  Police  very 
properly  refused  to  tell. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  thought  the  Police 
very  good,  and  that  it  had  answered  very 
well.  He  begged  his  hon.  friend,  the 
worthy  Alderman,  would  inform  him 
when  he  meant  to  have  the  review  of  the 
City  watchmen,  as  he  would  certainly 
attend.  He  heard  the  constitutional  jeal- 
ousy expressed  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Cornwall,  with  much  pleasure, 
but  he  could  assure  him,  that  on  the 
present  occasion  it  was  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Baring  highly  approved  of  the 
Police,  and  thought  that  it  was  a  great 
advantage  that  it  had  a  military  character. 
It  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  great 
benefit  that  3,000  or  4,000  men  could  be 
assembled  on  any  occasion  accustomed 
to  the  manners  of  the  people.  The 
military,  when  called  out,  executed  that 
duty  very  well,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 

better  executed  by  a  police.    The  readi- 
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ness  with  which  a  large  civil  force  could 
be  called  into  action  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  change. 

Sir  John  Shelley  thought  the  present 
system  a  decided  improvement,  and  well 
calculated  to  protect  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  people  both  by  day  and  by 
night. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  explained,  that  he  had 
read  the  extract  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  speech  to  shew  in  conjunction 
with  his  conduct,  that  there  was  sufficient 
ground  to  be  alarmed  at  his  proceedings. 
His  objection  to  the  new  system  was, 
though  he  admitted  its  efficiency,  that  it 
gave  a  new  and  very  extensive  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  R.  Peel  wished  to  state,  that  he 
himself  was  no  more  capable  of  managing 
a  police  thirty  miles  from  London  than  of 
regulating  the  police  of  Dublin  or  Edin- 
burgh. He  certainly  wished  that  all  the 
large  towns  should  establish  a  police,  but 
he  did  not  wish  that  to  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
had  enough  to  do  without  looking  after 
such  details.  What  he  wished  to  see 
extended  was,  the  plan  adopted  at  Man- 
chester. In  that  town  there  was  an  excel- 
lent police,  but  it  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authorities. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  was  glad  to  hear  that 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
should  the  police  be  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  many  of  his  objections  to  it 
would  be  obviated. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  in  moving  that  the 
Petition  be  printed,  explained  that  he  had 
not  anticipated  any  debate  on  presenting 
the  Petition,  and  had  not,  therefore, 
thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  that  he  meant  to  present 
it.  The  Petitioners  said  not  one  word 
about  the  police  of  the  Metropolis.  What 
they  complained  of,  and  whicn  he  thought 
a  fair  ground  of  complaint,  was,  that  the 
land  they  held  or  used  had  not  before 
been  subject  to  any  charge  for  police.  The 
petitioners  were  not  among  those  persons 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  de- 
sired to  be  included  within  the  Metropolis 
Police ;  but  they  said  nothing  in  their 
Petition  about  the  military  character  of 
the  police,  nor  did  they  allude  to  any 
topic  which  could  excite  a  debate. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  only  protested 
against  entering  into  a  general  discussion 
on  such  a  subject  without  any  notice,  in 
presenting  a  Petition. 


The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Business  befoJie  tub  House.]  Sir 
Robert  Peel  felt  himself  obliged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  State  of 
the  Public  Business,  as  he  Was  at  pre- 
sent deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  In 
the  mode  Of  proceeding,  and  come  to  sorrte 
determination  as  to  the  time  at  which 
public  business  should  begin,  or  abandon 
it  altogether.  At  present  it  was  so  defer- 
red, that  attention  to  it  was  precluded. 
At  that  late  period  of  the  Session,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  or  the  inconveni- 
ence to  the  public  would  be  very  great. 
He  should  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit 
to  the  House,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
public  business,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, for  the  present  Session,  and  only 
for  the  present  Session,  that  the  House 
should  come  to  an  understanding,  that 
public  business  should  commence  at  a 
definite  hour.  He  would  say,  that  on 
every  day  except  Wednesday,  public  busi- 
ness ought  to  begin  at  half-past  five 
o'clock.  For  private  business,  and  for 
the  presenting  of  petitions,  there  would 
then  be  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day. 
The  petitions,  too,  might  be  presented 
after  the  public  business  was  done.  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  concerned  in  petitions, 
when  they  were  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  busihestf  of  the 
House  if  they  would  not  excite  debates  on 
them.  He  would  not  move  any  formal 
Resolution  on  the  subject,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  collect  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  question,  whether  It  would 
not  be  desirable  to  make  a  temporary 
arrangement — and  to  be  understood  only 
as  a  temporary  arrangement — that  the 
public  business  should  begin  every  evening 
at  half-past  five  o'clock?  He  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  take  effect  on  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  that  in  future,  business 
should  begin  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  had  taken  the  liberty, 
on  a  former  occasion,  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  embarrassment 
which  had  grown  up  in  its  proceedings, 
and  to  observe,  that  if  no  change  were 
made  in  the  form  of  those  proceedings,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  House  effici- 
ently to  transact  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. The  evils,  which  were  now  so  great, 
had  rapidly  increased  within  a  few  years. 
In  former  years  there  was  a  regulation, 
dot  formally  made,  but  tacitly  acceded  to, 
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according  to  which  former  Speakers,  and, 
he  believed,  even  the  present  Speaker, 
called  forward  the  public  business  at  a 
certain  hour,  it  being;  understood  that  if 
a  discussion  should  take  place  On  present- 
ing any  petition,  it  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted, but  that,  after  a  certain  time,  no 
new  matter  but  public  business  should  be 
btought  forward.  On  three  or  four  occa- 
sions that  regulation  had  been  departed 
from.  When  petitions  were  presented  on 
subjects  of  importance,  on  which  it  was 
necessary  to  gather  the  public  sentiments, 
then  an  exception  was  admitted,  and  the 
public  business  did  not  begin  so  soon. 
That  was  the  case  when  the  Property-tax, 
when  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  when 
the  question  for  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  were 
under  discussion.  During  this  Session 
the  evil  to  which  he  had  alluded — and 
evil  he  must  call  it — had  growh  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  be  alarming.  It  prevented 
all  public  business,  not  merely  from  being 
satisfactorily  discussed,  but  from  being 
discussed  at  all.  It  was  not  that  great 
public  questions  had  not  a  fair  chance  to 
obtain  discussion,  they  had  no  chance  at 
all.  Petitions  were  presented  and  dis- 
cussed froth  individuals,  or  delating  to 
subjects  that  only  interested  the  indivi- 
duals who  presented  them,  and  had  little 
or  rto  relation  to  any  great  public  ques- 
tion; the  consequence  was,  that  though 
they  had  said  a  great  deal,  and  sat  late, 
they  had  done  very  little  business.  The 
House  had  sat,  on  an  average,  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  hours  bvery  week,  and  as 
Wednesday  was  not  to  be  included,  these 
hours  were  to  be  divided  amongst  four 
nights,  making  eleven  or  twelve  hours  the 
House  had  sat  every  night.  Dut  though 
it  had  sat  so  long,  he  could  not  say  thai 
it  had  done  much  business.  When  they 
came  to  debate  questions  of  great  public 
importance,  of  universal  interest,  the  hour 
was  «o  late  that  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men could  not  be  kept  awake,  and  some- 
times they  could  not  be  even  kept  physi- 
cally awake,  so  that  such  questions  were 
discussed  by  minds  jaded  and  fatigued, 
and  little  able  to  discuss  them  with  that 
attention  which  ought  to  tnark  the  charac- 
ter of  a  deliberative  assembly.  He  agreed, 
therefore,  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  House  should  for  this  Session  fix 
some  hour  at  which  the  public  business 
Should  commence.  He  had  formed  a  plan 
|w  fibt  nittafre  mauagerfrcfct  of  business^ 


but  he  would  not  at  that  late  period  of 
the  Session,  enter  into  it — he  would  only 
say,  that  he  cordially  approved  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Bright  had  intended  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  a  question  connected 
with  the  subject  he  had  brought  before 
the  House.  But  after  the  observations  he 
had  heard,  he  must  say,  that  he  considered 
the  presenting  petitions  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  business  of  the  House. 
By  petitions  they  were  able  to  learn  what 
were  the  feelings  of  their  constituents,  and 
to  obtain  more  practical  information  than 
by  any  other  means.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  House  ought  to  give 
over  receiving  petitions  at  a  certain  time, 
in  order  to  enter  into  what  was  called  a 
grand  debate.  He  hoped,  if  that  were 
the  case,  however,  that  business  would  not 
be  postponed  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  a  great  quantity  was 
transacted  without  being  investigated. 
He  would  recommend  that  the  private 
business  should  be  postponed  till  after  the 
public  business  was  transacted,  or  till  after 
midnight  [no,  no].  Then  Gentlemen  who 
were  anxious  to  attend  private  business, 
might  do  so  without  impeding  the  public 
business. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  approved  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man; but  he  believed  that  even  if  that 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  business  was 
so  retarded,  that  he  was  afraid,  however 
hard  it  might  be  on  the  Speaker,  and  on 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  House 
would  have  to  recur  to  a  former  practice, 
and  meet  at  twelve  o'clock  every  day. 

Mr.  Littleton  suggested,  that  it  would 
expedite  business  if  more  bills  originated 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Out  of  sixty- 
three  bills  last  year  only  one  had  been 
brought  in  there,  whereas  eighteen  might 
have  been  brought  in.         ' 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House,  that, 
after  Thursday  next,  the  Speaker  should 
call  on  public  business  at  half-past  five 
every  day. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  any  private 
matter  were  under  discussion  at  half-past 
five,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  con- 
cluded. 

Sir  R.  Peel  assented  to  this  proposal. 

Emigration.]  Mir.  Wilmot  ttorton 
presented  a  Petition  fftnrt  Frome,  praying 
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means  of  Emigration  for  certain  Paupers 
who  were  willing    to   leave  the  country. 
He  could  not  allow  that  opportunity  to 
pass,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said 
about  making  speeches  on  presenting  peti- 
tions, without  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  to  which  the  petition  related.  The 
petition  stated,  that  of  14,000  persons  in 
the  parish,  one- third  habitually  or  casually 
received  relief,  and  able-bodied  workmen 
were  not  able  to  find  employment.     It  ap- 
peared  by  the  petition   that   the   parish 
allowance  was  so  small  that  the  people 
could  hardly  subsist,  and  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  would  gladly  emigrate  to  our 
colonies.     The  petition  further  stated,  that 
if  the  parish  could  borrow  money,  to  be 
paid  back  by  instalments,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  paupers  away,  that  expe- 
dient would  be  most  gladly  had  recourse, 
to.     A  bill  to  enable  parishes  to  do  that 
he  had  introduced  into  the  House,  but  the 
state  of  public  business  had  been  such, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  it  discuss- 
ed.    If  that  measure  were  passed,  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  would  go  to  our  colonies 
who  now  went  to  America,  and  were  lost 
to  this  country,  besides  those  whom  parishes 
would  send  from  destitution  and  idleness 
here,  to  plenty  and  industry  in  our  colonies. 
He   would   not  occupy   the  House  with 
noticing  all  the  applications  he  had   re- 
ceived on  the  subject  of  this  bill,  and  all 
the  letters  he  had  received  testifying  to 
the  propriety  of  the  scheme.     It  gave  him 
great  pleasure,  however,  to  find,  that  it 
met  the  approbation  of  men  of  science,  as 
well  as  of  practical  men  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  poor.     With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  he  would  read  the 
opinions  of  one  or  two  eminent  men  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him.     [The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  accordingly  read  an  ex- 
tract of  a   letter  from   Mr.   Tooke,   the 
author  of  a  work  on  Prices ;  from   Mr. 
Malthus,  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation," and  Mr.  Hodges,  a  magistrate  of 
Kent,  expressing  their  approbation  of  the 
right   hon.    Gentleman's   letters    on    the 
"  Causes  and  Cure  of  Pauperism."     He 
would  not  enter  further  into  the  subject, 
as  he  knew  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
House ;   he  would  only  say,  that  in  his 
opinion,  little  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  the   poor  by  the   remission  of  taxes, 
and  he  believed   that  they  would  not  be 
effectually  relieved  till  some  comprehen- 
sive scheme  was  adopted  to  remove  from 
our  land  the  superabundance  of  labour. 


Mr.  Trant  was  of  opinion,  that  our 
people  would  have  found  employment 
enough  at  home  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Free  Trade  system,  of  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  an  admirer. 

Mr.  Slaney  complimented  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  on  the  great  attention  he  had  paid' 
to  this  ungrateful  subject.  He  had  him- 
self been  an  unworthy  labourer  in  the 
same  field,  and  had  striven  to  lighten  the 
load  of  poverty  and  misery.  Something 
more  might  yet  be  done,  he  thought,  by 
remedying  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  Poor-laws.  Great  improvements 
had  already  been  made  by  committees  of 
that  House  inquiring  into  the  subject,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  still  greater  improve- 
ments might  be  effected  by  the  same 
means. 

Mr.  Baring  thought,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
and  he  concurred  with  the  last  speaker 
that  much  might  be  done  by  improving 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws,  par- 
ticularly if  that  were  combined  with  some 
scheme  like  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Newcastle.  He  conceived  that  there  was 
but  one  radical  cure — that  of  providing 
the  poor  with  means  to  emigrate,  taking 
care,  by  a  wiser  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws  than  at  present,  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sequent increase  of  paupers :  emigration 
would  alike  benefit  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies.  Taking  the  whole 
world  into  consideration  it  might  be 
doubted  if  the  population  had  ever  much 
varied  ;  and  while  the  population  had  in 
latter  times  increased  in  Europe,  in  Asia 
it  had  decreased.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  very  beneficial  to  that  part  of  the 
world  which  was  at  any  particular  time 
too  fully  peopled,  to  find  a  vent  for  its 
population  ;  and  he  was  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  who  shewed 
them  how  they  might  more  equally  spread 
themselves  over  their  heritage.  At  present 
families  might  go  to  Canada  from  this 
country  at  as  small  a  cost  as  from  Boston  ; 
but  the  great  difficulty  was  in  giving 
parishes  the  power  of  burthening  them- 
selves with  debts,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
great  present  relief.  This  was,  he  thought, 
a  proper  subject  for  the  Government  to 
take  in  hand,  and  he  did  not  doubt,  if  it 
were  to  do  that,  but  some  effectual  means 
of  relief  might  be  devised. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle; 
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for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  this  sub- 
ject; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  one  that  could  only  be 
successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
system  of  emigration,  and  an  improved 
system  of  Poor-laws,  should  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  also  thought  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  deserved  great  praise  for 
his  exertions.  He  would  recommend  him 
not  to  tie  the  House  down  to  the  details 
of  his  plan,  and  he  would  probably  find 
many  Members  who  would  agree  with  him 
in  principle.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a 
great  advantage  would  result  from  encou- 
raging capitalists  to  settle  in  the  colonies. 
They  would  have  both  motives  and  means 
to  take  labourers  with  them,  and  would 
carry  off  some  of  our  superfluous  hands, 
without  putting  the  parishes  to  an  expense, 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  might  never 
relieve  themselves. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  on  moving  that  the 
petition  be  laid  on  the  Table,  said,  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  plan 
would  entail  a  permanent  burthen  on 
parishes.  The  object  he  had  in  view  might 
be  effected  by  three  years  purchase,  if  he 
might  use  that  phrase,  of  the  existing 
poor-rates.  The  debt  already  existed  in 
the  claims  of  the  paupers  on  the  parish ; 
and  Jiis  plan,  instead  of  augmenting  that 
debt,  would  diminish  it.  He  admitted 
that  the  subject  required  much  consider- 
ation before  any  legislative  measures  were 
adopted,  and  he  was  only  anxious  to  get 
the  House  to  take  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration, being  sure  that  none  would  have 
a  more  permanent  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  observe,  that  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  estimate  were 
correct,  if  three  years  of  the  present  rate 
would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  emigration, 
then  certainly  the  parishes  might  find 
means  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  what  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  though  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  he  laboured  under  a  mistake 
in  supposing  that  middle-men  or  capitalists, 
would  be  advantageous  to  our  colonies. 
They  must  be  speculators  in  land,  and 
would  do  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Already  they  had  been  an  impe- 
diment in  the  way  of  Government  settling 
the  colonies.  Giving  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman credit  for  the  best  intentions,  he 
wis  apprehensive  that,  were  bis  wishes 


carried  into  effect,  much  jobbing  would 
be  the  consequence.  In  Canada,  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  other  colonies,  where 
middle-men  were  established,  they  were 
the  bane  of  those  settlements.  They  were 
like  dogs  in  the  manger ;  they  possessed 
land  which  they  could  not  use  themselves, 
and  would  not  allow  other  people  to  use. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Government 
to  open  an  office  in  the  colonies,  and 
transfer  at  once  to  the  settlers  the  spots 
they  were  permanently  to  occupy. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  mistaken  the  suggestion  of 
his  right  hon.  friend,  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  encourage  capitalists 
to  settle  in  the  colonies,  who  would  neces- 
sarily carry  labourers  with  them,  or  invite 
them  to  follow.  Already  that  system  had 
been  acted  on,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
for  several  years  past  from  20  to  30,000 
persons  had  emigrated  annually,  without 
any  expense  to  the  public.  Those  persons 
who  emigrated  with  capital  formed  the 
middle  class  in  the  colonies,  and  provided 
employment  for  the  labourers.  His  right 
hon.  friend's  plan  was  confined  to  relieving 
those  who  were  in  misery  at  home,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  landed  in  the  colonies 
in  a  state  of  destitution ;  and  it  was  of 
great  importance,  therefore,  that  capitalists 
should  be  on  the  spot,  or  prepared  to  go 
thither,  and  find  the  labourers  employment 
on  their  arrival. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Commercial  Relations  with  Por- 
tugal.] Mr.  Hyde  Villiers  rose  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion  regarding  Portugal, 
and  commenced  by  stating  his  reasons  for 
having  hitherto  postponed  it.  He  had 
been  very  desirous  to  introduce  it  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Session ;  but  he  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  given  way  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Shaftesbury,  who  submitted  a 
general  question  on  the  state  of  the  nation ; 
and  he  had  subsequently  been  induced  to 
delay  it  still  further,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  Hie  result  had  been  not 
only  disadvantageous  personally  to  him- 
self, but  of  that  he  would  say  nothing, 
but  also  disadvantageous  to  the  cause  he 
advocated.  It  had  been  his  intention 
originally  to  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee,  but  he  had  necessarily 
changed  it  to  a  motion  for  Papers ;  and 
one  advantage  of  this  coarse  would  be, 
that  U  would  render  ft  bis  necessary  for 
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him  to  trespass  long  on  the  patience  of 
the  House.  He  Was  well  aware  of  the 
humble  situation  he  occupied  in  it,  and  if 
he  were  compelled  to  include  in  his  obser- 
vations matter  that  might  more  properly 
have  been  offered  to  a  Select  Committee, 
he  hoped,  lindfer  the  circumstances,  to  be 
excused,  and  that  due  allowance  would  be 
made  for  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured.  He  only  hoped  that  the  same 
indulgence  would  be  extended  to  him 
which  was  ordinarily  shown  to  other 
Members  equally  inexperienced.  Our 
commercial  relations  with  Portugal  were 
at  present  regulated  by  two  treaties — 
namely,  the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  concluded  in  1703  ; 
and  the  last  commercial  treaty,  concluded 
at  the  Brazils  in  1810.  The  main  object 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty  was  to  regulate 
the  interchange  of  two  commodities  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ;  viz.  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  and  the  woollens  of  England. 
The  conditions,  however,  were  very  un- 
equal ;  for  while  it  was  provided  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  woollens  of  England 
should  not  be  prohibited  in  Portugal, 
without  specifying  the  rate  of  duty  at 
which  they  should  be  admitted,  it  was 
provided  on  the  other,  not  only  that  the 
wines  of  Portugal  should  not  be  prohibited 
in  England,  but  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  rate  of  duty  a  third  less  than 
the  wines  of  France.  The  Treaty  of  1810 
was  of  a  more  detailed  and  extended 
nature.  By  that  Treaty  it  was  provided 
that  fifteen  percent  should  be  the  maximum 
duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  such 
British  commodities  as  were  admitted  into 
Portugal.  Since  the  year  1703  different 
governments  in  this  country  had  had  it 
very  much  at  heart  to  get  rid  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  had  even  taken  pre- 
liminary steps  for  that  purpose  ;  but  some 
accident  or  other  had  alwavs  intervened, 
and  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  object. 
In  1810,  when  our  last  commercial  treaty 
with  Portugal  was  concluded  at  the  Brazils, 
when  this  country,  as  was  well  known, 
was  in  close  alliance  with  Portugal,  the 
Methuen  Treaty  of  course  came  under 
consideration ;  and  although  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  continued,  yet 
that  determination  was  accompanied  by  a 
reference  to  a  subsequent  revision.  By 
the  Treaty  of  1810  it  was  declared,  "  that 
the  stipulations  of  the  former  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  England  and  Portugal, 

for  admitting  the  wines  of  Portugal  into 


England  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  woollens 
of  England  into  Portugal  on  the  other, 
should,  for  the  present,  remain  unaltered." 
It  was  clear  by  this  provision,  that  the 
Methuen  Treaty  was  to  remain  unaltered 
only  "  for  the  present ;"  that  was,  only  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  years  for  which  the 
Treaty  of  1810  was  positively  to  run,  and 
then  to  continue  only  as  much  longer  as 
both  the  contracting  parties  might  think 
proper;  it  being  evidently  competent  to 
either  party,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen 
years,  to  claim  a  revision  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  and  to  give  notice  that  it  should 
be  either  partially  or  altogether  suspended. 
It  had  been  competent,  therefore,  for  this 
country,  ever  since  the  year  1825,  to  re- 
quire a  revision  of  our  commercial  regula- 
tions with  Portugal.  No  doubt  such  a 
requisition  must  be  preceded  by  some  pre- 
liminary measure  on  our  part  What  that 
ought  to  be  he  would  not  touch  upon,  as 
it  was  not  necessary  to  his  immediate 
object ;  and  he  hoped,  also,  that  no  hon. 
Member  would  prolong  or  perplex  the  dis- 
cussion, by  any  allusion  to  a  subject  which 
had  already  been  so  amply  discussed. 
There  was  no  person  more  disposed  than 
himself  to  respect  that  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  by  which  it  was  entitled  to 
enter  into  and  conclude  such  treaties 
with  foreign  States  as  should  be  thought 
fit  and  reasonable  by  its  responsible 
advisers.  The  initiative  in  such  nego- 
tiations must  always  remain  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  always  competent  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  to  provide  for  the  execu- 
tion of  treaties,  to  revise  and  judge  of 
their  stipulations  at  any  future  period. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty  was  concluded,  were  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present  time. 
In  the  year  1703,  the  animosity  against 
France,  and  the  apprehensions  of  her 
designs,  were  at  the  highest  point  in  this 
country.  In  Portugal  there  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  party  strongly  attached  to 
France ;  and  even  the  King  of  that  country 
long  wavered  before  he  would  consent  to 
the  alliance  with  this  country,  which  was 
concluded  by  Mr.  Methuen  at  the  same 
time  that  he  concluded  the  Commercial 
Treaty.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
was,  that  it  served  to  bribe  the  government 
of  Portugal  into  the  Treaty  of  Alliance. 
It  was  indeed  contended,  that  the  Treaty 
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woollens ;  but  if  that  apology  were  then 
tenable,  it  would  not  apply  now,  when 
the  Brazils  wefe  open  to  us,  without 
going  through  Portugal.  But  the  faults 
of  that  Treaty  were  seen  at  the  tinted 
Mr.  Metbuen's  conduct  in  that  affair  was 
spoken  of  by  writers  of  authority,  though 
of  very  opposite  opinions,  Swift  and  Bur- 
net for  instance,  in  terms  of  great  dis- 
paragement, which  might  be  considered  as 
well  merited,  considering  the  treaty  which 
Mr.  Methuen  was  employed  to  ratify,  and 
which  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  House 
to  have  to  take  under  consideration.  The 
effect  of  that  Treaty  at  first,  was  only 
permanently  to  destroy  the  trade  with 
France,  which  the  war  had  then  interrupted. 
It  was  reserved  however  for  the  Marquis 
of  Pombal  to  perceive  the  full  consequen- 
ces of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  in  1706 
that  minister  created  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary monopolies  that  ever  distressed 
a  State,  or  disgraced  a  government ;  and 
that  monopoly,  strange  to  say,  had  existed 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  Wine 
Company  of  Oporto  vied  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  powers  they  possessed,  and  the 
use  they  made  of  them.  This  monopoly, 
so  oppressive  to  Portugal,  so  noxious  to 
England,  so  opposed  to  repeated  treaties 
and  solemn  engagements,  the  powers  of 
which  were  more  suited  to  the  General  of 
an  invading  army  than  to  a  commercial 
Company  —this  monopoly ,  supported  by  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and,  through  that,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  people,  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked.  He  knew 
no  other  instance  of  two  countries  origin- 
ally concerting  together  for  mutual  advan- 
tage, the  effect  of  which  had  been  so  great 
an  amount  of  injury  to  one  of  them.  He 
proposed,  first,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  powers  of  this  Company ;  next,  to  show 
what  its  bearings  were  on  existing  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal;  and 
thirdly,  what  its  practical  effects  were  on 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  both  as 
respected  the  consumer  and  general  dealer 
with  Portugal.  Every  person  knew  for 
how  long  a  time  the  community  of  this 
country  had  been  compelled  to  injure  their 
health  by  the  use  of  a  certain  repulsive 
liquor,  mixed  with  brandy  and  drugs,  de- 
nominated Port-wine ;  but  it  was  not  every 
person  who  knew  how  that  had  happened, 
and  that  was  a  point  which  he  intended  to 
explain.  For  certain  alleged  objects,  the 
nature  of  which  was  well   understood  by 
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Company  was  endowed  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary powers.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
imperium  in  imperio.  It  was  a  court  of 
privy  council,  and  possessed  judicial,  ex- 
ecutive, and  legislative  authority.  [The 
hbn.  Membet  here  rfead  an  article  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Company,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  Company  was  to  have 
immediate  adcess  to  the  Royal  person ;  that 
all  its  acts  were  to  have  the  same  authority 
as  if  proceeding  directly  from  the  King ; 
that  it  was  to  be  independent  of  all  tri- 
bunals, and  to  have  a  Judge  Conservator  of 
its  own,  from  whose  decision  there  was  ho 
appeal.]  The  hon.  Member  stated,  too,  that 
this  Company  carried  its  decrees  against 
smuggling  into  effect  by  a  military  com- 
mission, and  that  265  persons  had,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  tirhe,  suffered  exile  or 
death,  with  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, in  consequence  of  the  decrees  bf 
the  Company's  court.  All  these  circum- 
I  stances  had  some  bearing  or  other  on 
British  interests.  By  the  Treaty  of  1654, 
which  was  the  great  charter  of  British 
rights  and  privileges  in  Portugal,  the  right 
was  conceded  to  the  British  of  having  a 
Judge  Conservator  of  their  own,  from  whom 
there  should  be  no  appeal  but  to  a  com- 
mittee of  senators.  But  the  Wine  Company 
assumed  authority  to  decide  with  re$|iect 
to  British  property,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  appeal  whatever.  Its  Judge  Conserva- 
tor superseded  the  powers  of  the  British 
Judge  Conservator,  and  dealt  with  the  rights 
of  British  subjects  as  it  suited  the  interest 
of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company.  Soon  after 
the  formation  of  the  Company,  so  injurious 
were  its  effects  found  to  be  on  British  rights 
and  privileges  in  Portugal,  that  the  Lords 
of  Trade  in  this  country  drew  up  a  report 
on  the  subject.  As  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  for  this,  among  other  papers,  he 
would  read  to  the  House  only  a  few  lines 
from  it.  [The  hon.  Member  read  an  extract 
from  the  report,  complaining  of  the  un- 
limited powers  of  the  Company  over-riding 
the  decrees  of  the  British  Judge  Conserva- 
tor, stopping  British  subjects  from  recover- 
ing their  debts,  obliging  them  to  submit  to 
its  decisions  in  cases  of  their  having  any 
claims  on  bankrupt  property,  and  forming 
altogether  the  complete  and  constant  Viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  to  which.  bylY&aiy 
British  subjects  were  to  be  entitled  in  Por- 
tugal.] By  the  Treaty  of  1654,  which  he 
had  just  now  auoted,  the  British  were  pro- 
mised generally  security  tor  their  pro- 
perty, but  expressly  for  their  dwelling* 
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and  warehouses.  Yet  the  Company  never 
scrupled  to  seize  whatever  dwellings  or 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  British  they 
thought  proper.  It  was  also  provided  by 
treaties  that  the  British  should  be  unre- 
strained in  the  commerce  by  any  monopoly, 
or  affected  by  fixed  prices,  and  have  liber- 
ty to  sell  or  export  whatever  goods  they 
chose.  But  this  Company  allowed  no  wine 
to  be  exported  but  what  came  from  their 
own  district,  limited  the  quantity,  fixed  the 
price,  and  determined  the  quality.  They 
also  had  the  exclusive  monopoly — which 
was  every  thing  in  a  wine  country — of  the 
distillation  of  brandy,  and  the  importation 
of  foreign  brandy ;  and  all  their  privileges 
were  supported  by  severe  penalties  against 
all  offenders.  [The  hon.  Member  read 
another  extract  from  the  memorial  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  describing  the  privileges  of 
the  Wine  Company  as  oppressive  violations 
of  British  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
Company  as  having  for  its  object,  to  ex- 
clude the  British  factory  from  any  com- 
merce or  concern  with  the  wine  trade.] 
Notwithstanding  the  able  and  conclusive 
report  which  he  had  just  quoted,  the  griev- 
ances of  the  British  remained  almost 
without  hope  of  redress,  until  the  Treaty  of 
1810  came  to  be  negociated,  in  which  pro- 
visions were  to  be  expressly  framed  for 
their  removal.  In  order  to  facilitate  that 
object,  his  Majesty's  Government  in  this 
country  applied  to  the  British  merchants 
at  Oporto  to  dissolve  the  factory  they  had 
there  established,  which  was  a  sort  of  re- 
cognized corporation,  framed  for  the  su- 
perintendence of  British  interests  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Company.  The 
merchants  consented  to  dissolve  the  fac- 
tory. An  arrangement  was  at  the  same 
time  made  to  repeal  the  English  Navigation 
Laws  in  favour  of  Portugal,  and  in  return 
it  was  provided,  by  the  8th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1810,  that  the  British  should  not 
be  restrained  in  their  commerce,  injured  by 
monopolies,  or  in  any  way  interfered  with 
in  buying  and  selling,  or  restricted  in  their 
dealings  to  any  company  or  body  whatever. 
By  the  25th  Article  of  that  Treaty,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  waived  his  right  to 
create  corporate  bodies  of  merchants  or  fac- 
tories in  Portugal,  provided  that  the  trade 
of  his  subjects  should  not  be  restrained  by 
any  monopoly  or  commercial  company 
whatsoever.  Such  were  the  provisions  in- 
troduced into  the  Treaty  for  the  redress  of 
injuries  of  so  long  a  standing.  The  Treaty 
fccing  concluded,  the  English  factory  dis- 


solved, and  the  Navigation  Laws  repealed 
in  favour  of  Portugal,  what  did  the  Portu- 
guese government  do? — Notify  that  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company  was  dissolved,  or  its 
powers  restrained  i    No  such  thing.     But 
the  government  notified  its  intention  not 
to  carry  into  effect  the   provision   of  the 
8th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  or  to  dissolve,  re- 
strain, or  in  any  way  interfere   with  the 
Wine  Company.  Remonstrances  were  sent 
out  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Lisbon, 
who  referred  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Brazil; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  reasons 
of  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  came  to  light.     It 
was  thought  by  some  that  the   Court  had 
touched  something  better  than  the  Com- 
pany's Wine,  but  so  scandalous  an  asper- 
sion against   an  illustrious  family  could 
not   surely    be    true.       It  was    alleged 
by    the    Portuguese    government,,  that 
the  Wine  Company  was  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Treaty,   and  moreover,   that 
whatever  might  be  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Portuguese  Monarch  to  effect 
the  extinction  of  that  Company  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  foreign  Power.     The  late  Mr. 
Canning,  under  whose  auspices  the  Treaty 
had  been  concluded,  brought  the  question 
before  that  House,  and  the  government  of 
the  day  sent  out  Lord  Strangford  to  the 
Court  of  Brazil,  where  that  Nobleman  pre- 
sented a  spirited  memorial  to  the  Emperor, 
describing  the  conduct  of  Portugal  as  a 
positive  breach  of  faith,  and  stating  it  to 
be  the  determination  of  the  Prince  Regent 
not  to  suffer  treaties  to  be  violated  with 
impunity.  The  memorial  added,  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  his  Majesty  to  propose 
measures  to  Parliament  for  encouraging 
the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  other 
wines  than  the  Portuguese,  unless  the  in- 
ternal trade  in  wine  were  set  free,  and  the 
English  merchants  allowed  to  buy  when 
and  where  they  pleased  before  the  next 
vintage.     That  memorial  was  one  of  the 
documents  he  meant  to  move  for.     What 
answer  was  given  to  it  he  did  not  know ; 
but  the  fact  was,  the  Company  continued 
to  exercise  the  same  oppressive  powers  up 
to  the  present  moment.     He  should  here 
close  the  first  part  of  his  case,  and  he 
would  now  endeavour  to  show  what  the 
practical  effects  were  which  the  Wine  Com- 
pany produced  on  the  British  community. 
That  Company  had  drawn  a  line  of  de- 
marcation round  a  small  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oporto,  of  some  league! 
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in  extent,  and  containing  different  soils. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  British  to  buy 
their  wine  where  they  pleased,  the  Company 
only  permitted  to  be  exported  what  wines 
grew  in  their  district,  some  of  which  it  was 
notorious,  were  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion, while  others  were  of  the  first-rate 
quality.  But  the  British  community 
suffered  most  from  that  power  which  the 
Company  possessed,  of  determining '  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  price  of  the  wines  they 
permitted  to  be  exported.  The  Company 
divided  the  wine  into  two  classes; — the 
first  class  was  called  approvada,  signifying 
such  wine  as  was  intended  for  exportation 
to  England,  where,  he  believed,  it  met  with 
little  approval ;  and  the  second  was  styled 
separacUiy  which  was  kept  apart  for  the 
home  market  or  for  exportation  to  the 
Brazils.  If  a  wine-grower  brought  good 
wine  to  the  market,  the  Company  bought  it 
at  what  price  they  pleased,  and  then  mixed 
it  with  their  own  bad  wine.  It  was  to  this 
system  of  adulteration  that  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
Company  were  always  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  waste  of  their  cellars,  which 
must  be  considerable,  by  means  of  adul- 
teration: one  fact  would  show  to  what  extent 
adulteration  was  carried.  On  one  occasion 
135  pipes  of  wine,  shipped  for  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  on  reaching  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, after  passing  through  that  island, 
were  multiplied  into  2,545  pipes.  The 
wine  thus  made  in  Guernsey  was  appropri- 
ately called  Guernsey  Port.  The  whole  of 
the  difference  he  had  mentioned  was 
made  up  by  adulteration  with  French 
wines  and  brandy.  White  wines,  such  as 
used  to  be  drunk  in  this  country  were  al- 
most unknown,  and  what  we  had  were 
made  by  a  class  of  persons  who  were 
described  under  the  name  of  wine-brewers. 
Many  hon.  Members  might  probably  re- 
collect a  passage  in  the  Spectator  in  which 
these  persons  are  described,  and  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  their  chemical  opera- 
tions, their  working  under  ground,  and 
their  preparing  under  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don the  adulterated  products  of  France, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
health.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his.  able  and 
scientific  work  on  wines,  appears  to  think 
that  this  statement  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
applicable  to  the  present  time ;  for  he  says 
that  a  great  quantity  of  the  wine  introduced 
into  this  country  is  adulterated  before  it  is 
used,and  is  imported  only  to  be  adulterated. 


With  a  view  to  show  the  immense  import- 
ation of  this  wine,  as  contrasted  with 
other  descriptions  of  wine,  he  would  refer 
to  the  returns  made  for  two  years;  namely, 
1822  and  1823.  In  the  course  of  those 
two  years  it  appeared  from  the  returns  that 
(he  average  importation  of  Cape  wine  was 
more  than  double  the  importation  of  French 
wine  and  Rhenish  wine  during  the  same 
period ;  and  that  for  every  bottle  of  French 
and  Rhenish  wine  which  was  consumed  in 
the  couutry  there  were  from  two  to  three 
bottles  of  this  artificial  wine  consumed. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumption of  artificial  wine  in  this  country 
was  even  far  greater  than  he  had  stated. 
In  the  two  years  1822  and  1823,  the  im- 
portation was,  of  Cape  wine  3,259  tuns, 
of  French  and  Rhenish  wine  1,553,  making 
an  excess  in  the  importation  of  Cape  wine 
of  1,706  tuns.  In  the  year  1825  the  duty 
on  French  wine  was  reduced,  but  still  the 
importation  of  Cape  wine  exceeded  that  of 
French  wine.  The  annual  average  im- 
portation of  French  wine  for  nine  years 
amounted  to  1,364  pipes,  and  the  average 
importation  of  Cape  wine  in  the  same 
period  was  2  434  pipes.  Before  he  quitted 
this  subject,  he  would  mention  one  or  two 
facts  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company.  The  first  was,  that 
the  wines  of  Portugal  had  never  been  re- 
duced in  price  in  the  foreign  markets,  in 
relative  proportion  to  other  wines,  since  the 
formation  of  this  Company ;  and  the  next 
was,  that  this  Company  having  enjoyed,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  exclusive  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  to  the  Brazils,  when 
that  trade  was  thrown  open,  its  exports 
of  wine  to  that  country  fell  one-fourth 
below  what  had  been,  and  they  never 
since  had  exceeded  that  amount.  This 
Company  shipped  last  year,  to  all  the 
world,  except  to  us,  and  to  the  Brazils,  only 
1,230  pipes;  and  to  us  alone  it  shipped 
17,157  pipes.  In  considering  this  case  as 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  avoid  reverting  to 
what  had  been  the  line  of  policy  pursued 
by  our  Government  for  a  long  period.  It 
was  important  in  this  place  to  advert  to 
those  restrictions  which  had  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  in  this  country 
upon  the  importation  of  French  wine  un- 
der the  treaty  of  this  country  with  Portu- 
gal. At  a  period  long  antecedent  to  that 
Treaty,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
wines  of  France  formed  a  common  bever- 
age in  England.    We  read  of  them  in  the 
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old  chronicles  as  selling  at  no  higher  price 
than  6d.  or  8cJ.  per  gallon.  We  read  in 
those  chronicles,  too,  of  large  fleets  of  200 
sail  going  out  to  Bordeaux  for  wine.  We 
read  of  400  pipes  of  wine  being  consumed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  4th,  on  the  enthroning 
of  an.  Archbishop;  and  we  read  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  family,  when  Queen 
Mary  was  committed  to  his  charge,  con- 
suming four  pipes  of  this  wine  upon  an 
average  in  the  month.  Many  persons 
appeared  inclined  to  attribute  the  change 
which  afterwards  took  place  with  regard  to 
the  consumption  of  this  wine  to  a  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  country ;  but  that  was 
not  the  fact.  To  prove  that  it  was  not,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  look  to  what  took 
place  at  the  time  when  a  change  of  the 
duties  was  made.  The  last  time  that  the 
wine  trade  with  France  was  free  was  from 
the  year  1686  to  the  year  1695.  The 
annual  average  importation  of  French  wine 
during  that  time  amounted  tp  13,400  tuns, 
and  of  Port  wine  to  433  tuns.  It  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  those  who  made  a 
still  more  advantageous  calculation,  includ- 
ing the  importations  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  that  the  average  importation  of 
French  winesamounted,  during  that  period, 
to  18,000  tuns.  In  the  year  1703,  the 
Treaty  of  Methuen  was  entered  into,  and 
the  importation  of  French  wine  then  fell 
to  1,139  tuns,  while  the  importation  of 
Port  wine  rose  from  433  tuns  to  8,445 
tuns.  That  was  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and  he  quoted  this  return  to  show  that 
since  that  period  the  consumption  of 
French  wines  had  not  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  which  had  since 
taken  place  in  this  country  in  wealth,  in 
population,  and  in  luxury.  The  consump- 
tion then  was  1,139  tuns,  and  the  average 
consumption  of  the  last  nine  years  amount- 
ed only  to  1,364  tuns.  It  was  plain  that 
this  qon-consumption  of  French  wine  had 
been  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Mr,  Methuen. 
In  consequence  of  that  Treaty  we  had  been 
obliged  to  substitute  for  a  wine  which  was 
good  and  cheap,  a  wine  which  was  dear 
and  bad.  That  Treaty  was  intended  to 
secure  to  us  the  markets  of  Portugal.  The 
Methuen  Treaty  was  a  reciprocity  treaty, 
our  woollens  for  their  wines  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded.  The  limits 
to  which  he  was  restricted  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  various 
obstructions  which  had  been  thrown  by 
Portugal  in  the  way  of  the  due  and  fair 
execution  of  that  Treaty  on  her  part.    It 


would  be  supposed  that  under  such  a  treaty 
we    should  be    supplied  with  the    beat 
quality   of   wine  from  Portugal,    and  tp 
whatever  exteut  we  required ;  but  the  re- 
verse was  the  fact.      They  limited  the 
quantity  supplied  tons,  and  they  deteriorat- 
ed it  in  quality.      We  supplied  them  with 
our  best  manufactures,  and  on  the  cheapest 
terms  they  could  get  them,*— we  nearly 
excluded  the  wines  of  France  in  favour  of 
the  wines  of  Portugal, — indeed,  he  might 
almost  say  that  we  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
trade  of  this  country  with  France  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Portuguese;  and   the 
return  which  we  got  for  all  this,  consisted 
in  contemptible  obstructions  thrown  jn  the 
way  of  pur  trade,  insulting  to  the  national 
honour,  and  the  commission    of  direct 
frauds,  which  must  appear  at  least  pettling 
to  our  national  vanity,     But  he  grounded 
this  motion  upon  higher  principles  than 
any  which  had  reference  to  the  Methuen 
Treaty.     Still  it  was  nectary  for  him 
to  advert  to  that  Treaty,  as,  it  had  been 
principally  levelled  against  our  commerce 
with  France,  and  the  result  of  it  bad 
been  to  prevent  a  more  extended   com- 
merce on  our  part  with  that  country.    His 
object  was,  to  return  to  a  more  extended 
commerce  with  that  country ;  and  he  should, 
therefore,  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  state  of  our  trade  at  present  with 
France.     He  would  mention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  average  annual 
amount  of  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  since  the  Peace,  and  the  average  an- 
nual amouut  of  our  trade  with  France  dur- 
ing the  same  period.    Our  annual  average 
imports  for  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
Peace,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1829, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  amounted  to 
34,233,000/. ;    our    average   annual  ex- 
ports during  the  same  time  amounted  to 
52,938,689/.      During    that    period  our 
average    annual    imports    from    France 
amounted  to  1,883,844/.,  and  our  exports 
to  that  country  to  1 ,227,8871.     Now  he 
would,  just  by  way  of  comparison,  state 
the  amount  of  our  trade  with  another 
great    Power  during    that    period.     He 
would    take  the   United  States    as    the 
instance  to  which    he  should  refer  the 
House;  and  the  House  would  remember 
that  they  were  at  a  greater  distance  than 
France,  and  that  their  population  was  not 
above  twelve  millions,  while  that  of  France 
was  thirty.     That  country,    as  well  as 
France,  laid  numerous  restrictions  upon 
our    commerce,    and    yet   the   average 
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amount  of  our  imporU  from  the  United 
States  waa  3,936,000/.,  and  the  annual 
average  amount  of  our  exports  to  that 
country  was  6,556,474/.  This  return 
showed  that  our  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  three  times  greater  than  our 
imports  from  France,  and  that  our  export? 
there  were  six  times  more  valuable  than 
our  exports,  to  France.  That  was  a  state 
of  things  little  oredi table  either  to  England 
or  to  France.  The  home  trade,  it  was 
known,  was  for  every  country  by  far  the 
most  advantageous  trade;  but  as  com- 
pared to  America,  the  trade  with  France 
might  for  up  be  called  a  home  trade. 
There  was,  at  least,  between  the  two 
countries  quite  as  great  a  diversity  of 
natural  advantages  of  climate,  and  soil,  and 
situation,  as  between  any  two  parts  of  our 
own  country,  while  the  distance  was  not  so 
great  between  France  and  England  as 
between  several  parts  of  our  own  dominions) 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  two  people 
were  much  the  same ;  their  industry  and 
ingenuity  were  equal,  though  directed  to 
different  objeots;  and  there  was  no  earthly 
obstacle  but  our  own  treaties  to  prevent 
the  trade  with  France  being  an  extension 
of  our  home  trade,  and  becoming,  like 
that,  a  source  of  wealth  and  happiness 
to  the  community.  The  advantages,  in- 
deed, of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
France  had  been  often  dwelt  upon  by 
former  statesmen,  by  such  men  as  Doling- 
broke  and  Pitt,  and  indeed  they  required 
but  little  argument  to  place  them  in  a 
strong  point  of  view.  France  presented 
many  peculiar  advantages  for  an  extended 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country. 
She  continued  to  be  the  first  wine-country 
in  the  world,  and  this  country,  which,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  well  expressed  it,  had  by  science 
and  industry  also  acquired  a  distinct 
staple  of  its  own,  could  exchange  its 
manufactured  produce  for  the  wines  and 
raw  produce  of  France,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  both  countries.  Each  country 
had  its  own  staple,  and  they  were  there- 
fore fitted,  and  he  might  say  intended,  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  each 
other.  In  this  small  island,  the  amount  of 
inanimate  power  applied  to  manufactures 
alone  was  treble  that  which  was  so  applied 
in  France  and  all  its  territory.  France 
was  only  divided  from  us  by  the  British 
Channel,  and  was  nearer  even  than  Ireland 
to  our  shores ;  and  yet  the  amount  of  our 
trsjfciwith  France,  after  the  expiration  of 
iftfeen  years  of  peace,  was  only  what  he 


had  stated.  It  was  evident,  from  the  great 
superficial  extent  of  France,  extending 
from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  it  should  offer  us  Jthe  most 
beneficial  market  in  the  world.  We  had 
complained  of  the  unfortunate  state,  of  our 
iron  trade,  yet  ipon  was  a  commodity 
needed  in  France,  and  which  might  well 
be  taken  in  exchange  for  her  wipqs.  But 
France  had,  since  1814,  imposed  consider- 
able duties  upon  the  import  of  iron  and 
other  articles  of  our  manufactured  pro- 
duce, though  we  had  no  right  to  blame 
France  upon  that  ground.  We  were  the 
first  to  commence  the  restrictive  system, 
by  the  imposition  of  almost  prohibitory 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  her  wines. 
Now  wine  formed  the  essential  basis  of  her 
commerce — there  were  five  millions  of 
acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape ;  the  manufacture  of  wine  gave  em* 
ployment  to  -£s  part  of  the  population 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  averaged  24,000,000/. 
The  question,  who  was  it  began  with  the 
imposition  of  restrictions,  the  French  or 
ourselves,  waseasily  answered.  The  French 
commenced  in  1814,  and  we  commenced 
so  far  back  as  1703.  with  the  Methuen 
Treaty ;  so  that,  as  we  were  the  first  to 
commence  the  system,  we  should  lead  the 
way  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  Why  should 
a  treaty  like  that  of  Methuen  be  allowed 
to  continue  a  mischievous  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
He  denied  that  we  derived  any  advantages 
from  the  existence  of  that  Treaty  in  our 
intercourse  with  Portugal  which  could  be 
in  any  respect  compared  to  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a  departure  from 
it.  Our  supplying  the  markets  of  that 
country  with  salt  fish  was  advantageous  to 
us ;  but  we  possessed  that  independently  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  Portugal  was  no 
longer  what  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty. 
It  was  then  united  with  the  Brazils,  dis- 
seminating European  refinement  through 
America,  and  bringing  back  the  wealth 
of  America  to  Europe.  It  was  now  merely 
Portugal,  and  its  condition  was  such  as  to 
render  its  commerce  of  little  advantage  to 
any  country.  Its  population  amounted  to 
only  3,000,000,  and  he  believed  it  waa 
stationary,  if  not  actually  diminishing. 
Internal  commerce  it  had  none,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  communications;  while 
its  foreign  commerce  was  daily  falling 
more  and  more  into  decay,  the  kingdom 
not  having  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  de- 
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fend  it  against  the  common  pirate.  Then 
it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  Portugal  had 
not  a  single  institution  which  was  not  in- 
tended to  suppress  improvement,  and 
choke  up  the  springs  of  productive  in- 
dustry. Thus,  the  inhabitants  still  re- 
maining in  that  country,  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
degradation ;  while  many  others  had 
abandoned  in  despair  a  land  possessing 
at  this  moment  but  few  of  the  attributes  of 
civilization.  Her  rich  mines  were  lying 
idle,  her  fisheries  yielded  her  no  returns, 
her  fertile  soil  did  not  give  bread  to  her 
people,  her  agriculture  was  worse  than  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Ceesar,  and  her  resources 
were  not  greater  in  proportion  than  those 
of  Poland  or  Turkey.  In  fact,  she  was  an 
example  of  a  country  in  which  the  natural 
springs  of  national  prosperity  were  stopped 
or  poisoned  by  monopoly,  superstition,  and 
bad  government.  Was  it  for  such  a  country 
that  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  a  more  inti- 
mate commercial  intercourse  with  France  ? 
"What  could  we  import  from  Portugal  ex- 
clusive of  wine  ?  It  appeared  from  parlia- 
mentary returns  that  the  whole  value  of 
our  imports  from  Portugal  last  year,  not 
including  wine,  amounted  only  to  1 1 2,000/. 
That  was  not  equal  to  the  trade  of  one  of 
our  smaller  colonies,  and  were  the  national 
interests  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  a  paltry 
trade  as  that?  The  Treaty  with  Portugalhad 
been  always  defended  on  the  ground  that 
Portugal  afforded  a  market  for  our  woollens. 
Now  he  would,  just  to  illustrate  the  effects 
of  that  Treaty,  state  the  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Portugal  previous  to  it,  and  compare 
that  amount  with  our  present  exports 
there.  He  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
take  the  average  of  the  four  years  previous 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Methuen  Treaty. 
The  average  amount  of  our  exports  to 
Portugal,  including  the  Azores,  for  the 
four  years  previous  to  1703  was  728,585/. ; 
that  was  before  the  conclusion  of  this 
Treaty,  which  was  so  much  to  benefit  our 
woollen  trade ;  and  the  total  value  of  our 
exports  of  woollens  to  Portugal  was,  in 
the  year  1828,  according  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns,  only  164,926/.,  so  that 
the  average  amount  in  value  of  our 
woollens  exported  to  Portugal  previous  to 
the  Methuen  Treaty  was  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  it  was  now,  after  that  Treaty 
had  been  in  existence  for  a  century  and 
upwards.  During  the  same  year,  the 
value  of  the  woollens  exported  to  the 


Brazils  was  396,768/.,  or  double  the  value 
of  the  woollens  exported  to  Portugal.  He 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  importance  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  of  ex- 
tending our  markets  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Nor  should  he  on  that  occasion 
speak  of  the  political  advantages  of  ex- 
tending our  trade  '  with  France.  He 
argued  this  question,  at  present,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  He  should  not,  on 
thisjoccasion,  go  further  than  his  Motion, 
though  he  hoped,  upon  some  future  oppor- 
tunity, to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
t6  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  decisive 
measures  for  extending  our  trade  with 
France.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it 
was  our  interest  to  be  most  liberal  in  our 
conduct,  with  a  view  to  secure  an.  increased 
intercourse  with  France.  He  saw  no 
reason,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions 
which  existed  at  present  upon  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  France,  why  the 
day  should  not  soon  arise  when  England 
and  France,  by  their  intimate  commercial 
intercourse,  would  be  as  it  were  bound 
securely  together  for  keeping  the  general 
peace  of  Europe.  He  did  not  think  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  called  upon 
to  give  any  premature  expression  of  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  but  he  was  sure 
they  were  anxious  for  the  period,  and  it 
could  not  arrive  too  soon,  when  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  repelling  the  idea 
that  they  were  actuated  by  anything  like 
Antigallican  feelings.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  "copies  or  extracts 
of  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Trade,  with  respect  to  the  Wine  Company 
in  Oporto,  and  its  monopoly,  in  the  year 
1767 ;  also  a  copy  of  the  Remonstrance  of 
Lord  Strangford  to  the  Court  of  Brazil,  in 
1813  ;  also  copies  of  all  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence relating  to  this  subject;  and 
likewise  for  returns  of  the  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports between  this  country  and  Portugal, 
and  between  this  country  and  the  Brazils, 
from  the  year  1 800  to  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Courtenay,  after  complimenting  the 
hon.  Member  on  the  ability  with  which  he 
had  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  and  for  the  perspicuous 
statement  which  he  had  made  with  regard 
to  it,  assured  him  that  he  did  not  rise  to 
defend  the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  to  controvert 
his  statements,  to  the  greater  portion  of 
which  he  was  more  willing  to  give  his  as- 
sent than  his  opposition.  He  should  not 
go  into  the  details  of  this  subject  on  this 
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occasion,  and  for  these  two  considerations : 
the  first  was,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  business  of  that  House,  even  as  it  stood 
for  that  night,  it  was  almost  totally  impos- 
sible to  find  enough  time  for  the  discuss- 
ing questions  of  pressing  and  urgent  ne- 
cessity :  and  in  the  second  place,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  hon.  Member  himself  would 
acknowledge,  that  though  his  Motion  might 
in  itself  be  unobjectionable,  and  though  it 
might  be  useful  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  state  of  our  trade  with 
Portugal,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  at  this  period  of  the 
Session,  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  their' 
views  as  to  the  various  topics  connected 
with  this  subject.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
this  country  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  revise 
and  reconsider  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and 
be  would  say  further,  that  Government 
was  disposed  to  undertake  that  revision 
so  soon  as  the  state  of  our  political  relations 
with  Portugal  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
that  purpose.  He  would  further  assure 
him,  that,  whenever  the  discussion  regard- 
ing this  Treaty  should  be  renewed  with  the 
Portuguese  government,  the  just  causes  of 
complaint  to  which  he  had  referred  would 
not  fail  to  be  urged  as  they  deserved.  He 
should  not  oppose  the  production  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  papers  moved  for  by  the 
hon.  Member.  He  was  willing  to  accede 
to  the  production  of  the  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  the  remonstrance  of  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  and  the  Import  and  Export  returns  ; 
but  the  diplomatic  correspondence  for 
which  he  moved,  the  hon.  Member  must  see 
could  not  at  present,  with  propriety,  be  pro- 
duced, as  it  might  have  reference  to  many 
public  transactions  and  negotiations  yet  in 
progress.  He  would  repeat,  that  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  statements  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber he  perfectly  concurred.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  there  were  only  a  few  points  on 
which  the  hon.  Member  was  mistaken  ; 
but  in  all  such  statements  as  those  which 
he  had  made,  a  little  exaggeration  almost 
unavoidably  crept  in.  He  could  not  pro- 
mise the  hon.  Member  that  any  government 
would  undertake  to  rescue  the  country 
from  the  mischief  which  it  suffered  owing 
to  the  strange  conduct  of  the  foreign  wine- 
grower. That  was  not  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  our  relations  with  the  Portu- 
guese government,  but  to  other  circum- 
stances, quite  unconnected  with  it.  Act- 
ing upon  the  principle  which  he  had  already 
avowed,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
not  think  that  he  was  acting  disrespect- 
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fully  to  it  if  he  declined,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  any  further  observations. 
Mr.  Robinson  hoped,  that  he  should 
stand  excused  if  he  ventured,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  his 
hon.  friend.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  had 
made,  and  very  justly,  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  the  House.  He  wished  to  do 
all  justice  to  his  hon.  friend,  both  for  the 
attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  it,  and  for  the  talent 
with  which  he  had  that  evening  placed 
it  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
But  as  he  knew,  even  from  his  own  short 
experience  in  Parliament,  how  apt  Mem- 
bers were  to  run  away  with  statements  in 
search  of  new  projects  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  he  must  claim  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  short  time, 
whilst  he  proceeded  to  correct  some  of  the 
statements  of  his  hon.  friend.  He  should 
follow  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  in 
not  dwelling  upon  the  present  state  of  our 
political  relations  with  Portugal.  His  hon. 
friend  had  confined  his  observations  to  the 
present  state  of  the  commercial  regulations 
existing  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
he  should  therefore  confine  himself  within 
the  same  limits.  His  hon.  friend  had  de- 
signated the  Methuen  Treaty  as  one  under 
which  we  had  the  misfortune  to  live.  He 
could  not  join  his  hon.  friend  in  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  had  offered  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  Treaty,  nor  in  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  made  respecting  the 
disadvantages  of  our  present  commercial 
regulations  with  Portugal.  He  admitted 
that  our  relations  with  Portugal  might  be 
attended  with  disadvantage  in  a  political 
point  of  view ;  but  he  contended  that  in 
every  practical  point  of  view,  they  were  of 
greater  advantage  to  us  than  any  which  we 
had  contracted  with  any  other  European 
nation.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  that 
there  were  no  circumstances  which  forbad 
the  extension  of  our  commerce  with  France. 
He  hoped  that  the  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  the  circumstances  to  which  he  al- 
luded would  cease  to  exist ;  and  he  would 
cordially  concur  with  his  hon.  friend  in 
forwarding  any  rational  plan  for  extending 
the  commerce  between  England  and 
France,  nations  which  appeared  recipro- 
cally formed  to  supply  each  other's  wants, 
though  now  carrying  on  little  or  no  trade 
with  one  another.  In  speaking  of  our 
trade  with  Portugal,  his  hon.  friend  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  the 
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inconsiderable  amount  of  our  imports  from 
Portugal.  His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that 
the  import  of  all  articles  from  Portugal, 
wine  excepted,  did  not  amount  one  year 
with  another  to  100,000/.;  but  his  hon. 
friend  had  forgotten  to  notice  in  his  state- 
ment what  was  far  more  important,  that 
in  the  year  1829,  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  interruption  of  the  commercial  regula- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
the  amount  of  British  and  Irish  exports  to 
Portugal  exceeded  2,500,000/.  Unfortu- 
nately he  observed  in  the  Official  Returns 
of  this  year  a  diminution  of  no  less  than 
750,000/.  which  undoubtedly  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  which  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  disturbed  and  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  internal  relations  of  Portugal, 
rather  than  to  any  want  of  demand  for 
the  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
in  that  country.  His  hon.  friend  repudiated 
the  trade  of  Portugal,  but  invited  that  of 
France.  Now,  if  his  hon.  friend  had  been 
kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  how  that 
trade  was  to  be  obtained,  he  would  have 
conferred  a  great  boon  not  only  upon  the 
House,  but  also  upon  the  country.  Until 
the  government  of  France  changed  its 
present  system  of  commercial  policy,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  however  willing 
we  might  be,  to  extend  our  commerce  with 
that  nation.  He  believed  that  events  were 
even  now  in  progress  which  would  ulti- 
mately work  that  change,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  all  enlightened  men  in  France 
were  now  verging  to  that  point  which 
would  at  last  produce  that  consummation 
for  which  every  friend  to  commercial 
freedom  must  now  devoutly  wish.  That 
state  of  things  was  not,  however,  yet  in 
existence.  He  would,  therefore,  tell  his 
Majesty's  advisers,  that  if  they  forfeited 
the  advantages  which  this  country  derived 
at  present  from  its  trade  with  Portugal, 
without  stipulating  expressly  with  the  go- 
vernment of  France  for  countervailing 
advantages,  by  opening  the  trade  in  wine 
to  its  subjects,  they  would  be  giving  up  a 
substantial  good  for  a  mere  empty  shadow. 
He  admitted  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company  was  a  monstrous 
evil.  It  was  one  to  which  the  Government 
of  this  country  was  perfectly  alive,  and 
on  which  he  believed  that  it  had '  made 
frequent  representations  to  the  government 
of  Poitugul.  As,  however,  the  Treaty  of 
1810  was  now  at  an  end,  the  fifteen  y«?ars 
of  its  continuance  having  expired,  and  as 
the   government  of  Portugal   had   given 


our  Government  notice  that  that  Treaty 
must  come  under  revision,  he  trusted  that 
in  forming  the  conditions  which  our  Go- 
vernment might  be  induced  to  demand  of 
Portugal,  the  circumstance  would  not  be 
overlooked,  that  Portugal  was  almost  ex- 
clusively supplied  with  British  manufac- 
tures. He  should  not  follow  his  hon. 
friend  into  the  discussion  upon  the  quality 
of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  into  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  entered,  though  it  was 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
his  Motion,  for  he  did  not  know  what  we 
had  to  do  with  the  adulteration  which 
those  wines  underwent  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  when  considering  the  trade  which 
we  carried  on  with  Portugal.  The  wines 
of  Portugal  were  the  favourite  beverage  of 
this  country,  and  in  more  general  consump- 
tion than  the  wines  of  any  other  nation ; 
and  he  would  assure  his  hon.  friend  that  if 
ever  the  wines  of  France  were  as  generally 
drank  here  as  those  of  Portugal,  both 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  adulteration. 
He  must,  notwithstanding  the  impatience 
of  the  House  to  press  on  to  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  advert  to  one  other 
subject  connected  with  this  question,  which 
he  considered  of  great  importance.  He  took 
as  the  House  was  probably  aware,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
one  of  our  colonies,  which  carried  on  a 
flourishing  trade  with  Portugal — he  meant 
Newfoundland.  That  colony  absolutely 
existed  in  consequence  of  the  low  rate  of 
duty  at  which  British  fish  was  introduced 
into  Portugal ;  and  he  said,  that  if  Mi- 
nisters should  not  be  able,  whenever  the 
Treaty  with  Portugal  was  revised,  to 
secure  the  same  advantages  for  the  intro- 
duction of  British-cured  fish  into  Portugal, 
that  colony  would  be  decidedly  ruined. 
The  consumption  in  Portugal  amounted  to 
one-third  of  the  tish  cured  in  Newfound- 
land, which  was  admitted  into  Portugal  at 
a  rate  of  duty  ten  per  cent  lower  than  that 
paid  on  the  fish  cured  by  any  other  nation; 
so  that  the  fish  cured  by  the  French  and 
Americans  was  excluded  from  the  Portu- 
guese markets,  and  we  were  left  to  supply 
them  entirely.  In  that  respect  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  beneficial  trade  to  this  country 
was  carried  on  between  Portugal  and  our 
colon  it1*,  which  was  not  merely  of  advan- 
tage in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, — it  pre- 
served our  fisheries,  it  increased  the 
number  of  our  hardy  seamen,  and  it  tended 
to  preserve  our  maritime  superiority. 
Should,  unfortunately, any  commercial  dis- 
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pute  occur  by  which  Portugal  should  lose 
the  advantage  of  having  its  wine  introduced 
at  a  rate  of  duty  lower  by  one-third  than 
the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  the  wines  of 
other  countries,  Ministers  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  government  of  Portugal 
would  admit  into  that  country  foreign 
manufactures  and  foreign  goods  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  it  did  at  present.  We 
might  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  our 
trade  with  Portugal,  but  France  was  not. 
France  was  jealous  of  our  monopoly  of 
trade  with  Portugal;  and  France,  that 
very  country  which  his  hon.  friend  asked 
them  to  trade  with,  though  he  did  not 
vouchsafe  to  inform  them  how  they  were 
to  do  so,  was  anxious  to  secure  to  itself 
those  advantages  which  we  seemed  so 
anxious  to  throw  away.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  take  care  that  the  coun- 
try did  not  lose  all  the  advantages  which 
it  now  derived  from  our  connexion  with 
Portugal,  without  securing  those  which 
his  hoif.  friend  held  out  as  a  lure  for 
engaging  in  commerce  with  France.  He 
would  not  go  so  much  at  length  as  he  had 
originally  intended  into  the  answer,  which 
he  had  in  his  power  to  give  to  his  hon. 
friend's  statement.  He  concurred  with  his 
hon.  friend  in  all  that  he  had  said  respecting 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Wine  Company  at  Oporto.  He  con- 
curred with  him  in  thinking,  that  if  Govern- 
ment could  devise  any  mode  by  which  the 
country  could  obtain  the  admission  of  its 
manufactures  into  France,  the  trade  of 
Portugal  might  be  given  up  without 
regret ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
remind  his  hon.  friend,  and  the  House  at 
large,  that  in  an  anxious  desire — which, 
by  the  by,  was  the  vice  of  the  present  day 
— to  look  out  for  new  sources  of  foreign 
trade,  they  ought  not  to  overlook  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  already  from 
trade  moving  in  those  channels  in  which 
it  had  long  been  accustomed  to  move  with 
security  and  profit.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  thanking  the  House  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
him  whilst  expressing  his  opinions  on  a 
subject  which  he  considered  of  paramount 
importance. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  he  would  net 
detain  the  House  at  any  great  length  upon 
this  subject,  after  the  very  able  and  per- 
spicuous statement  made  by  his  hon. 
friend  behind  him  respecting  our  com- 
mercial regulations  with  Portugal  since 
the  signing  the  Methuen  Treaty.     He  had 


observed  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  all 
that  we  had  obtained  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  privilege  which  that  treaty  gave  to 
Portugal  of  introducing  its  wines  at  a  duty 
one-third  lower  than  the  duty  which  we 
imposed  upon  the  wines  of  France,  was, 
that  British  woollens  should  be  imported 
into  Portugal,  but  without  any  preference 
to  the  woollens  of  other  countries.  Before 
the  signature  of  that  treaty,  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  woollens  into  Portugal  was 
totally  prohibited ;  and  the  equivalent 
which  we  obtained  for  the  privilege  which 
we  conferred  upon  the  Portuguese  wines 
was  the  admission  of  our  woollens.  Now, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  we  might  put 
an  end  to  that  treaty.  He  would  not  be 
content  with  saying  that  we  might  put  an 
end  to  that  treaty — he  would  say  that  we 
ought,  and  that  too,  for  this  reason.  The 
only  privilege  which  we  obtained  as  an 
equivalent  for  those  which  we  extended  to 
the  Portuguese,  was  the  admission  of  our 
woollens  into  that  country.  Now,  for 
many  years  past,  the  prohibition  on  the  ad- 
mission of  woollens,  the  production  of 
other  countries  besides  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies,  had  been  removed ;  and, 
therefore,  the  woollens  of  Great  Britain 
stood  in  no  favour,  so  far  as  the  policy  of 
the  government  of  Portugal  was  concern- 
ed, over  the  woollens  of  other  countries. 
The  advantage,  therefore,  of  importing  the 
wines  of  Portugal  at  a  duty,  only  two- 
thirds  of  that  imposed  on  the  wines  of 
France,  was  now  given  without  any  con- 
sideration in  return,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  withdrawn.  He  differed  a  little  from 
his  hon.  friend  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
treaty  into  which  we  entered  with  Por- 
tugal in  the  year  1810.  He  thought  that 
if  in  the  Methuen  Treaty  this  country  had 
made  an  arrangement  disadvantageous  to 
British  interests,  it  had  by  the  treaty  of 
1810,  in  consequence  of  its  relations  with 
the  family  of  Braganza,  then  exiled  from 
its  European  dominions,  obtained  conces- 
sions and  privileges  highly  advantageous  to 
it,  and  greater  perhaps  than  were  just  to 
the  other  contracting  party.  By  that 
treaty  the  Methuen  Treaty  was  con- 
tinued— we  gave  to  Portugal  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  its  wines  at  two-thirds 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  wines  of  any 
other  country,  and  Portugal  bound  itself 
to  us  to  receive  all  articles,  the  manufac- 
ture and  produce  of  Great  Britain,  at  a 
rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent 
on  their  value,  whilst  the  same  articles, 
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being  the  produce  of  other  countries,  were 
to   pay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Now,  when  we  bound  ourselves  to  grant 
to  Portugal  an  inequality  of  duty  upon  one 
article  only  of  its  produce,  it  was  scarcely 
fair  to  demand  from   Portugal  that  she 
should  receive  all  articles  of  our  produce 
and  manufacture  at   a   rate  of  duty   so 
much  less  than  that  which  she  imposed  on 
the   same   articles    when   imported    from 
other  countries.     He  was  of  opinion  that 
in  all  treaties  of  commerce  the  great  ob- 
ject  should   be,  to  establish   a  complete 
reciprocity  between  the  two  nations  who 
were  parties  to  them.     It  never  could  be 
productive  of  advantage  to  a  strong  coun- 
try to  impose  conditions  that  were  at  once 
unjust  and  onerous  on  a  weak  country'; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that,  whatever  advant- 
ages England  might  have  derived  from  the 
treaty  of  1810,  there  had  been  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Portugal,  from  a  feeling  of 
its  inequality,  a  disposition  either  to  evade 
its  conditions,  or  to  compensate  themselves 
by  obtaining  other  advantages  not  consist- 
ent either  with  the  letter  or  with  the  spirit 
of  that  treaty.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend 
in  the  condemnation  which  he  had  passed 
upon  the  wine  monopoly  of  Oporto.     The 
company  engaged  in  the  monopoly  was  a 
company  of  great  power.     All  the  men  of 
consideration,   influence,  and    wealth   in 
Portugal  were  members  of  it.     They  had 
made  it  a  great  engine  of  State,  by  which 
they  had  raised  the  price  of  the  wines  of 
*    Portugal  in  a  very  undue  manner,  and  in 
a  very  unfair  degree.    He  believed  that  he 
should  not  overstate  the  amount  to  which 
that  company  had  raised  the  price  of  Por- 
tuguese wines  when  he  said  that  they  had 
raised  it  to  the  amount  of  at  least  15/.  on 
every  pipe.     That  company  imposed  upon 
this  country,   the    most  favoured  of   all 
countries  in  Portugal  as  far  as  commerce 
was  concerned,  this  condition — that  the 
company  should  have  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  sent 
off  to   England  in  any  one  year.     Nor, 
was  this,  though  bad  enough,  all — it  had 
even  the  power  of  selecting  each  pipe  to 
be  sent  to  England,  and  when  it  had  done 
that,  it  did  not  stop  even  there —  it  took 
as  much  of  the  wine  itself  as  it  thought 
proper,  and  then  it  left  the  remainder  to 
be  purchased  by  the  British  trader.    Even 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  abuse.     The 
English  trader  could  not  buy  any  wine  in 
Portugal,  save  that  which  was  allotted  to 
him  by  the  company.    He  could  not  buy 


the  wine  which  the  Swede  or  the  Dane 
was  at  liberty  to  buy,  and  thus  if  the  wine 
of  Portugal  were,  as  the  hon.  member  for. 
Worcester  had  stated,  the  favourite  bever- 
age of  this  country,  we  had  not  the  chance 
of  obtaining  it  in  the  highest  perfection, 
as  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  any 
trash  which  might  be  chosen  by  the 
Oporto  monopoly.  He  had  shown  on  a 
former  occasion  that  all  these  abuses  had 
grown  out  of  that  monopoly.  That  mo- 
nopoly had  been  made  the  subject  of 
frequent  representation  to  the  government 
of  Portugal.  That  government  had  promis- 
ed, over  and  over  again,  to  redress  the 
abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  it.  Now 
we  had  no  right  to  compel  any  country  to 
change  its  municipal  regulations  for  the 
sake  of  either  pleasing  or  profiting  our 
merchants,  and  hence  arose  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  any  alteration  made 
in  that  monopoly.  His  hon.  friend  had 
stated  that  since  the  fifteen  years,  for 
which  the  treaty  of  1810  was  to  continue, 
had  expired  in  1825,  that  treaty  was  now 
open  to  revision.  It  was  true  that  that 
treaty  was  open  to  revision,  but  not  true 
that  it  was  at  an  end.  That  treaty  was 
perpetual,  subject  only  to  the  right  of 
being  revised  by  both  parties,  if  they  so 
thought  fit,  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years.  In  1825  that  period  of  fifteen 
years  expired.  It  was  no  sooner  terminat- 
ed than  negotiations  commenced  for  the 
revision  of  the  treaty.  He  was  at  that 
period  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  those  negotiations  were  conducted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Canning  and  himself  with  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  in  this  country. 
The  treaty  was  almost  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, when  political  events  prevented 
its  termination.  In  those  negotiations  his 
Majesty's  Government  never  lost  sight  of 
the  abuses  arising  out  of  this  monopoly. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  project  of  the 
treaty,  and  was  almost  agreed  upon,  for 
putting  an  end  to  them.  He  must,  there- 
fore, put  in  his  claim  to  have  one  of  these 
alternatives  agreed  to  by  the  House— 
"Either  place  the  two  countries  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  or,  if  we  are  to  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  in  Portugal  of  im- 
porting our  cottons,  our  woollens,  our 
silks,  our  hardware,  at  duties  one-third 
lower  than  those  imposed  on  the  same 
articles  imported  from  .other  countries,  in 
common  justice  allow,  not  only  wine,  but 
all  the  productions  of  Portugal,  to  come 
into  our  dominions  on  the  same  terms/' 
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He  would  not  give  any  opinion  at  present 
as  to  which  of  these  two  plans  he  consider- 
ed best,  though,  certainly,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  always  advocated,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  best 
to  act  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity.  The 
hon.  member  for  Worcester  had  stated, 
that  if  we  gave  up  our  present  advantages 
in  Portugal,  we  should  have  every  reason 
to  fear  the  competition  of  France.  For 
his  own  part,  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  him  to  be  in  any  such 
state  of  alarm.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
we  should  find  even  with  the  most  enter- 
prising spirit  of  competition,  that  our 
manufactures  would  still  meet  with  the 
same  preference  in  Portugal  as  they  now 
met  with  in  every  other  country.  As  to 
the  trade  with  Newfoundland,  on  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  had  laid 
so  much  stress,  it  would  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  trade  in  fish  of  other 
countries.  Though  we  might  not  retain 
all,  we  should  still  retain  a  great  part  of  it. 
He  much  doubted  whether  monopoly  did 
not  in  all  trades  lead  to  expense,  indiffer- 
ence, remissness,  and  negligence  on  the 
parts  of  those  who  possessed  it.  Give 
fair  competition  to  the  British  fish-curer, 
and  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  his  being 
able  to  meet  his  American  and  French 
rivals  in  the  Portuguese  market  with  com- 
plete success.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
might,  it  was  not  their  province  at  present 
to  discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
fish-curers  of  Newfoundland  and  of 
America,  but  it  was  the  province  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  arrange  with 
Portugal,  as  soon  as  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  would  permit, 
the  footing  on  which  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  ought  to  be  permanently 
settled.  All  that  he  contended  for  at 
present  was  this, — that  we  should  not 
exact  from  Portugal  conditions  which  we 
ourselves  should  not  be  willing  to  grant. 
He  stated  it  to  be  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  trade  of  Portugal  would  be  most 
efficaciously  promoted  by  its  not  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  Government  as 
to  its  details.  He  admitted  that  our  chief 
trade  with  Portugal  was  indeed  carried  on 
directly  with  that  country,  but  indirectly 
with  Spain.  Every  body  knew  that  the 
fish  and  the  manufactured  goods  which  we 
sent  to  Lisbon  and  other  parts  in  Portugal 
found  their  way  thence  into  Spain,  and 
were  there  consumed.  As  to  Portugal,  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  every  day  be- 


coming more  and  more  a  weak  and  im- 
poverished country,  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  bo  treated  with  all 
the  regard  which  was  due  to  her  as  our 
ancient  ally,  and  with  all  the  moderation 
which  was  best  calculated  to  advance  our 
trade  and  to  promote  our  general  interests. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  that  he  should  not 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  more 
than  a  few  moments,  and  he  should  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  on  be- 
half of  our  manufacflmng  interests,  a 
closer  commercial  connection  with  France. 
He  had  lately  made  it  his  business  to  make 
many  inquiries  relating  to  the  state  of  our 
manufacturing  districts — and  whether  he 
inquired  among  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
iron,  the  cotton,  or  the  woollen  trade,  he 
was  always  answered  that  it  was  their 
anxious  desire  to  obtain  some  market  into 
which  they  might  send  the  product  of  their 
industry.  Unless  some  market  was  found 
for  these  people,  they  must  suffer  con- 
siderably, and  they  did  not  fear  the  re- 
sult of  any  fair  competition.  He  thanked 
the  hon.  Member  on  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  this  question 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  this  discussion  must  ulti- 
mately be  beneficial  to  them. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sierra  Leone.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  in 
rising  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  subject  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  stating  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
important  nature  of  the  question,  compli- 
cated as  it  was,  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  bring  before  the  House.  In  his  own 
justification,  however,  he  would  state  that 
this  was  not  a  subject  which  he  had  taken 
up  yesterday,  but  to  which  he  had  devoted 
much  attention  for  several  years.  He 
had  now  in  his  hand  several  documents 
from  which  he  would  state  to  the  House 
the  condition  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  So  long  ago  as  1825,  he  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  nearly  to  the 
same  point  as  that  which  he  was  about 
to  make  this  evening.  Sierra  Leone  was 
in  a  peculiar  situation.  It  was  not  a 
colony  planted  by  this  country  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  nor  to  furnish  the 
means  of  existence  to  our  surplus  popula- 
tion ;  it  was  an  establishment  founded 
with  the  most  benevolent  views  that  could 
ever  be  entertained  by  any  set  of  men ;  it  was 
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founded  with  the  pure  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  native  population 
of  that  part  of  Africa,  and  of  preventing 
the  continuance  of  the  odious  and  inhuman 
traffic  in  Slaves.  But  there  was  another 
respect  in  which  the  colony  was  peculiarly 
situated.  It  had  now  existed  somewhat 
more  than  forty  years,  during  the  first 
twenty  of  which,  namely,  from  1787  to 
1807,  it  existed  as  a  private  establishment, 
and  at  that  time  jl  was  given  up  to  the 
Government,  and  had  been  in  its  pos- 
session ever  since.  It  was  impossible  to 
look  at  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  this  colony, 
without  being  sensible  of  the  obstacles 
that  would  arise  to  the  removal  of  the 
evils  that  now  existed  there,  and  rendered 
the  colony  undeserving  of  longer  support. 
The  measure  he  should  propose  was  not 
founded  upon  any  of  those  things  which 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  on  those  which  had  occurred,  he 
might  say,  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  which  had 
afflicted  it  within  the.  first  eight  or  ten 
years  as  much  as  at  any  subsequent 
period.  In  order  to  avoid  discussion  or 
dispute  upon  facts,  he  should  not  make 
one  statement  in  which  he  was  not  fully 
borne  out ;  and  he  should  abstain  from 
employing  that  strong  colouring  in  which 
that  colony  was  night  after  night  exhibit- 
ed to  the  House.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  locality  of 
the  colony,  by  removing  it  to  another 
situation  ;  but  a  slight  difficulty,  never 
anticipated  when  the  colony  was  estab- 
lished, had  recently  arisen.  In  1787 
Granville  Sharpc,  and  other  persons  who 
were  connected  with  him,  sent  a  number 
of  individuals,  who  took  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  coast — a  sort  of  peninsula, 
contained  much  within  the  same  limits  as 
at  present.  No  less  than  440  persons 
went  out  in  1787,  and  276  of  their  num- 
ber died  in  that  year,  and  in  1788,  130 
more  of  the  number  died.  In  1791  the 
first  charter  was  granted,  and  no  less  a 
sum  than  250,000/.  was  expended  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  colony. 
Ifotwcen  1791  and  1792,  119  persons 
were  sent  out,  and  at  that  time,  and  at 
several  other  periods,  a  large  portion 
of  the  old  settlers  and  of  the  new  comers 
died  from  the  efTccts  of  the  climate. 
In  1792  great  exertions  were  made  to 
keep  up  the  state  of  the  colony.  At 
that  time  1,130  Blacks  were  taken  thither 


from  Nova  Scotia,  yet,  bo  ungenial  was 
the  climate  that  a  large  portion  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Europeans,  speedily  died. 
In  1802,  according  to  the  late  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  there  were  224  families 
in  the  settlement,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  additions  of  new  colonists  of  every 
description  made  since  that  time,  about 
500  or  600  only  were  existing  there  at  this 
moment.  These  difficulties  might  have 
discouraged  the  perseverance  of  any  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  but  the  Society  that 
then  held  the  colony,  consisting  as  that 
Society  did  of  men  of  influence  and 
power,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  In  1800  about 
500  Maroons  had  been  sent  thither — more 
were  afterwards  despatched,  and  in  1826  it 
was  stated  that  they  had  held  their  ground 
better  than  any  other  of  the  settlers,  and 
had  better  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Black  fever.  In  1817, 1,220  men  belong- 
ing to  the  African  Corps,  and  the  West- 
India  regiment,  settled  there  with  their 
families.  Additions,  too,  had  been  made 
by  the  native  populatiop  of  the  interior, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  in  1800  they 
amounted  to  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
Still,  however,  great  distress  existed  in 
the  colony,  deaths  were  numerous,  and 
the  state  of  the  establishment  was  not 
that  which  its  friends  could  wish  it  to  be. 
In  1807  the  Society  found  itself  unequal 
to  the  task  of  longer  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  so  as  to  make  it  sub- 
servient to  the  great  end  kept  in  view  by 
its  establishment ;  they,  therefore,  request- 
ed the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the 
colony,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the 
burthen  which  its  existence  had  entailed 
on  them.  Since  that  time,  he  would 
assert  that  no  one  of  our  colonies  had  had 
somuch  money  expended  upon  it,  for  no  one 
had  so  much  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment— to  keep  it  up  the  Government 
had  made  great  efforts,  and  yet  that  ob- 
ject was  not  attained,  and  he  therefore 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  never  could 
be  attained ;  for  if  a  first  private  body, 
with  the  zeal  that  animated  the  members 
of  this  Society,  and  the  capital  they 
possessed,  after  twenty  years'  trial  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  labours,  and  if 
after  twenty  years  more,  the  Government, 
assisted  by  our  powerful  navy,  backed  bj 
the  public  purse,  and  possessed  of  every 
advantage,  could  do  nothing  effectual  to* 
wards  making  this  colony  habitable,  h* 
thought  it  was  time  to  consider  wketkC 
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any  further  trial  should  be  made.    The 
object  of  the  African  Society  was,  as  he 
had  described  it,  most  benevolent — it  was 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  African 
people,  and  to  establish  such  a  commerce 
among  them  as  would  induce  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Slave-trade.    He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  that  object  had  failed.     Vari- 
ous statements  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  and  the 
variety  of  these  appeared  to  him  the  only 
reason   that  could    be  assigned  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of   abandoning    it.     The   bon.  Member 
read  a  number  of  different  statements, 
and  then  observed,  that  the  air  of  the 
colony  was  as  pestilential  as  at  its  first 
establishment.    The  fact  of  the  evils  now 
existing,   and  the  proof  that  they  were 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  place  iUelf, 
could  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  General 
Turner,  whose  statements  on  the  subject 
were  in  some  iustanccs  so  dreadful,  that 
he  would  not  shock  the  House  by  reading 
them.     The  colony  had,  besides,  been  a 
source  of  immense  expense  to  the  country, 
but  he  would  do  the  present  Secretary  for 
the  colonies  the  justice  to  say,  that  within 
the  last  few  years  the  utmost  desire  for 
economy  had  been  exhibited,  so  far  at 
least  as  was  compatible  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  means  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony.     The  state  of  the  '  colony  had 
always  been  bad  with  regard  to  situation 
and  soil.     It  was  only  during  the  two  first 
years  that  the  land  could  be  cultivated ; 
after  that  time  it  refused  to  yield  any  pro- 
duce.   In  what  situation  would  the  colony 
be  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
slaves  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  submitting  this  Motion  to  the  House, 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  locality 
and  the  soil  were  bad,  and  as  a  proof  of 
that  he  might  mention,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  that  had  been  employed, 
neither  sugar  nor  cotton  nor  rice  could  be 
produced*     The  situation  of  the  colony, 
as  far  as  regarded  its  means  of  communi- 
cation with  other  places,  was  also  bad; 
and  though  nearly  three  millions  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  it,  the  disadvant- 
ages he  had  referred  to  had  not  been  over- 
come, and  he  believed   never  could  or 
would  be  surmounted.  When  the  House  re- 
collected the  rapid  succession  of  Governors 
and  official  men  who  had  gone  out  to  this 
colony,  they  could  not  wonder  that  papers 
•ad  records  were  wanting,  to  give  an 
fiaot  knowledge  of  the  ofjgioal  popula- 


tion, of  the  various  changes  in  its  number, 
and  of  its  present  amount.     According  to 
a  Return  that  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  in  1 825,  the  number  of  free 
Blacks,  including  the  liberated  slaves,  was 
1 1 ,500 ;  with  soldiers  and  settlers  of  every 
description  the  population  amounted  to 
17,500.     In  1826,  the  number  of  persons 
added  to  the  colony  by  the  introduction 
of  new  settlers  of  every  sort,  was  2,300  ; 
in  1827  it  was  2,900;  and  in  1828  it  was 
2,800.    The  gross  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion might,  therefore,  be  taken  to  have 
reached  25  or  26,000.     Of  these  between 
9,000  and  10,000  had  died,  leaving  the 
population  at  17,068.     He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  these  9  or  10,000 
people  had  died ;    some  of  them  were 
Blacks,  who  had  escaped  from  the  colony ; 
some  had  enlisted   into  the  West- India 
regiments,  and  the  rest  (by  far  the  greater 
portion)  had  perished  from  the  effects  of 
the  climate.     Why  was  such  a  colony  to 
be  kept  up  ?     He  could  not  conceive  what 
answer  would  be  given  to  the  question. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  some  persons  said 
it  should  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce.    He  would  now  see  how  far  such 
a  reason  was  valid.     The  exports  of  Sierra 
Leone,  notwithstanding  all  that  might  be 
said  of  its  commerce,  were  in  realSy  no- 
thing.    The  exports  of  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  from  Seuegal  to  Guinea,  were,  in 
the  year   1787,  about  150,000/.     In  the 
year  1819,   they  were  110,000/.  official 
value.      In   the    year   1823,   they    wera 
1 1 4,000/.     In  1 824,  they  were  1 34,000/. ; 
and  they  were  uow  about  154,000/.,  con- 
sisting principally  of  palm-oil,  dye-woods, 
and  timber.    The  imports  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  colony  were,  on  the  contrary, 
about    118,000/.   of   British   goods,   and 
119,000/.  of  foreign,  making  altogether 
237,000/.,  and  this  was  the  great  extent 
of  commerce  for  which  the  country  was  to 
make  such  a  vast  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
He  knew  that  mauv  persous  thought  the 
great  obstacle  to  leaving  the  colony  to 
itself,  was  to  be  found  in  the  protection 
necessary  for  the  liberated  Africans ;  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  means  might  be  found 
to  carry  into  effect  all  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  without  the  occupation 
of  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in 
the  world.     From  twelve  or  fourteen  de- 
grees north,  to  as  many  degrees  south  of 
the  Line,  there  was  not  a  place  so  un- 
healthy as  Sierra  Leone;   of  120  men 
sent  out  there  in  1823!  not  one  survived. 
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A  detachment  of  130  men  was  sent  out 
in  1824,  and  they  all  died,  including  four 
officers.  In  short  the  climate  was  fatal 
to  all  Europeans  who  were  sent  out,  and 
so  unhealthy  was  Sierra  Leone  itself,  that 
the  Blacks  perished  there  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  Whites.  After  reading  several  returns 
to  prove  the  extent  of  the  mortality,  which 
swept  away  whole  ships'  companies,  the 
hon.  Member  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
although  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  from 
not  being  sufficiently  cleared  of  timber, 
had  proved  unhealthy  in  one  season,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
much  better  fitted  for  the  residence  of 
Europeans  than  any  other  part  of  the 
coast.  The  land,  too,  had  an  advantage 
which  Sierra  Leone  did  not  possess — it 
was  rich  and  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  and 
admitted  of  a  more  easy  access  for  slave- 
vessels.  Half  of  the  crews  of  slave-ships 
were  frequently  lost  in  working  up  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  this  was  an  additional 
reason  for  the  selection  of  Fernando  Po 
for  the  refuge  of  liberated  slaves.  He 
had,  however,  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  slaves  were 
to  be  disposed  of,  which  he  thought  worthy 
of  attention ;  and  this  was,  to  enter  into 
some  arrangement  with  the  free  Govern- 
ment of  Hayti  for  their  reception  into  that 
State,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
opportunities  of  profitable  employment, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  comparative  idle- 
ness at  Sierra  Leone.  That  colony  had 
now  been  tried  for  twenty  years  by  indivi- 
duals, and  for  twenty  years  by  Govern- 
ment. That  was  enough  for  a  fair  trial ; 
and,  as  it  had  failed,  he  should  now  move, 
as  a  Resolution,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
adopt  measures  for  withdrawing  the  settle- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  admitted  that  the 
experiment  of  Sierra  Leone  had  failed, 
but  not  to  the  extent  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member,  nor  was  the  population  so  totally 
destitute  of  industry  as  he  represented  it. 
He  knew  it  had  been  unhealthy ,  but  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  in  constantly 
sending  out  a  description  of  soldiers  totally 
unfit  for  the  climate,  when  it  was  known 
that  a  force  of  black  or  brown  men  would 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
colony.  He  knew  he  was  stating  an 
opinion  not  entertained  by  many  around 
him ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Black  man  and 
the  White,  except  that  which  is  produced 
by  superior  opportunities  of  receiving  in-  \ 


formation.    As  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
Sierra  Leone,  he  believed  it  not  to  be  greater 
than  that  experienced  in  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.    Some  time  ago  he  pro- 
posed to  move  for  Returns  which  would 
have  proved  the  truth  of  that  assertion* 
On  consulting  the  Ministers,  they  intreated 
him  not  to  adopt  that  course,  because 
it  would    produce  much    alarm   in   the 
minds  of  all  those  whose  friends  were 
either  in  those  islands  or  about  to  proceed 
to  them.     He  had,  however,  received  a 
document  connected  with    the    subject, 
which  he  would  read  to  the  House;  and 
which,  he  thought,  proved  as  much  as 
any  Return  which  could  be  laid  before  it. 
This  document  was  signed  by  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  the  Military  Secretary,  dated  in 
1826,  and  he  had  received  permission  to 
use  it  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  his 
argument.     It  ran  thus :— "  We  are  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  mortality  among  the 
troops  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  even  in 
Ceylon,  has  been  for  two  years  nearly  equal 
in  proportion  to  the  mortality  at  Sierra 
Leone/9     It  should  be  recollected,  too, 
that  the  troops  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  were 
generally  of  dissolute  habits,  and  those  in 
the  West  Indies  were  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline ;  so  that  the  comparative  un- 
healthiness of  the  climate  was  still  more 
evident.     He  thought  much  of  the  failure 
at  Sierra  Leone  proceeded,  not  so  much 
from  the  climate,  as  from  the  too  lavish 
system  of  expenditure,  and  the  avoiding 
the  plan  of  locations,  which  would  have 
given  the  natives  an  interest  in  the  land, 
[The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  Colonel  Den- 
ham  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  negroes  were  industrious;  and 
concluded  by  declaring  that  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose.]     He  was  quite  willing 
to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry.    The  hou.  Member  had  alluded 
to  the  imports  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  it  was 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  imports  of 
all   the  West-India   Islands    were    only 
864,000/.,  and  the  proportion  of  Sierra 
Leone   was,  therefore,  infinitely    greater 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Bernal,  after  observing  that  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  a  necessary 
station,  in  order  to  repress  with  success 
the  Slave-trade,  still  carried  on  by  Brazil, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  proceeded  to  show 
that  we  were  also  bound' to  retain  it  by 
solemn  treaties  with  the  great  Powers^ 
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parties  to  the  abolition  of  that  trade. 
Without  their  permission/  therefore,  and 
without  providing  another  station  else- 
where, it  could  not  be  abandoned.  The 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  had,  however, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  make  a  most  unjustifi- 
able attack  on  the  West  Indies,  and  he 
had  read  a  document  which  he  took  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  professed  to  call  it  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  at  War.  He 
called  on  the  hon.  Member,  as  he  was 
fully  justified  in  doing,  to  state  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  obtained  such 
a  paper,  and  to  explain  why  it  was,  that 
he  was  trusted  with  a  declaration  which 
could  not  be  made  a  return  to  the  order 
of  the  House  ?  He  would  tell  that  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  Could 
he  show  six  successive  Governors  carried 
off  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Sierra  Leone?  Could  he 
name  Registers,  Secretaries,  Judges,  and 
officers  without  number,  daily  falling  a 
prey  to  the  climate  of  Jamaica?  Let 
him  consider  the  mortality  in  any  station 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  then  sav  if  he  was 
justified  in  drawing  the  parallel  he  had 
drawn  between  the  two  climates.  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  Member  would  regret  this 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  attack.  He  did 
not  ascribe  it  to  any  improper  motives, 
but  he  thought  it  most  unjustifiable,  and 
he  was  sure  the  hon.  Member,  on  consi- 
deration, would,  think  so  too.  There  had 
been  unhealthy  seasons  in  Jamaica,  but 
the  introduction  of  iron  bedsteads  and 
other  regulations,  had  contributed  much 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  troops. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  repeated  that  he 
had  obtained  permission  from  Sir  Her- 
bert Taylor  to  use  the  document  he  had 
read  whenever  the  subject  came  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  •/.  Wortley  deprecated  entering  into 
any  discussions  on  a  subject  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  that  before  the  House.  He 
contended  that  this  country  was  bound  to 
preserve  Sierra  Leone  for  the  fulfilment  of 
treaties  entered  into  with  reference  to  the 
Slave-trade,  and  that  we  must  have  the 
permission  of  those  States  to  enter  into 
any  new  arrangement.  Its  population 
also  had  been  placed  there  by  our  inter- 
ference, and  therefore  possessed  the  strong- 
est claims  upon  our  protection.  The  hon. 
number  for  Montrose  was  surprised  to 
find  the  low  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships 


less  than  he  imagined.  This  should  give 
him  consolation,  because  it  proved  the 
colony  was  not  preserved  at  the  expense 
of  so  great  a  waste  of  human  life  as  some 
persons  were  inclined  to  believe* 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  (Mr.  Buxton)  with 
respect  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Government,  in  reference  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  Jamaica  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
was  perfectly  correct*  He  thought  that 
much  expense  was  thrown  away  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
its  failure  as  a  colony.  In  a  colony 
formed  by  the  North  Americans,  called 
Tiberius,  there  were  upwards  of  1,500 
free  Blacks  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  single  white  person,  and  yet  the  people 
were  prosperous,  and  living  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  content.  The  example  of  this 
colony  was  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  complained  of  the  state  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

Sir  G.  Murray  admitted,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  proper  than  the  mode  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  had 
introduced  this  question  to  the  House* 
It  had  been  done  with  that  calmness  and 
deliberation  which  the  subject  demanded, 
and  he  was  sorry  that  it  should  have  been 
departed  from  in  any  instance.  He  could 
not  help  regretting  therefore  that  any  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
that  did  not  immediately  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue  this 
Settlement  or  not ;  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, whether  its  affairs  were  conducted  as 
they  ought  to  be  ?  With  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  retaining  possession  of  it,  that 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt we  had  so  long  been  making  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Slave-trade,  and  for  which 
we  had  entered  into,  so  many  treaties 
with  other  countries.  He  must  confess 
that  there  was  some  room  for  regret  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  that  attempt,  and 
the  kind  of  co-operation  which  we  had 
received  from  other  States  in  our  prosecu- 
tion of  that  endeavour.  When  we  entered 
on  that  career  of  humanity,  we  certainly 
had  not  succeeded  in  rinding  competitors 
who  were  willing  to  go  with  us,  using  that 
degree  of  emulation  and  exertion  which 
the  cause  required.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
abandon  that  great  and  laudable  attempt* 
If  it  were  intended  still  to  persevere  in 
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our  endeavours  to  put  down  the  Slave 
traffic,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  have  some  station  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  the  persons  rescued  from 
the  slave-ships  might  be  landed,  and 
taken  under  the  humane  care  of  this 
country.  With  reference  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Sierra  Leone,  he  could  find 
nothing  that  induced  him  to  look  on  that 
station  as  more  objectionable  than  any 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  reports  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  rather  had  an  op- 
posite bearing ;  and  while  on  this  subject, 
though  he  gave  every  credit  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose,  yet  he  must  accuse 
him  of  not  having  brought  forward  this 
part  of  the  case  with  his  usual  impar- 
tiality. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Turner, 
but  he  had  omitted  to  mention  letters  of 
a  more  recent  date,  which  referred  to  the 
same  subject.  With  regard  to  the  climate, 
and  other  particulars,  they  had  the  re- 
ports of  several  medical  gentlemen ;  and 
from  Dr.  Fergusson's  report,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  diseases  chiefly  originated 
from  the  drunken  habits  of  the  men,  and 
the  despair  they  felt  at  their  situation, 
both  which  causes  would  be  equally  mis- 
chievous in  any  other  climate.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  Europeans  on  service 
on  that  station  ;  the  Royal  Africau  Corps 
was  greatly  diminished,  and  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  to  establish  a  militia, 
so  that  the  mortality  among  European 
troops  would  no  longer  occur.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
read  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
Colonel  Denham  and  others,  to  show  that 
everything  was  done  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  the  free  negroes  there  comfortable, 
consistent  with  the  strictest  economy ;  and 
he  also  stated,  that  instructions  had  gone 
out  for  reducing  the  scale  of  the  govern- 
ment there  as  much  as  possible.  Having 
made  these  observations  with  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  colony,  he 
would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  future 
views  of  the  Government  respecting  it. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  it  could  not  relinquish  altogether  hav- 
ing a  station  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  shown  that  economy 
and  good  management  were  united  in  that 
of  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  same  time  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  that 
unbealthiness  which  had  previously  afflict* 


ed  the  colony,  by  the  introduction  of 
black  troops  and  a  militia.  The  next  ob- 
servation that  he  had  to  make  was,  that  it 
was  his  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fill 
all  the  civic  offices  there  with  people  of 
colour.  The  office  of  the  King's  Advo- 
cate was  already  so  filled,  and  he  wis 
convinced  that  it  was  very  possible  to  bring 
the  whole  of  the  colony  under  the  super- 
intendence of  persons  of  colour,  who  were 
not  likely  to  suffer  in  their  health ;  and 
pursuiug  that  system  still  further,  he  did 
not  despair  of  its  finally  being  in  the 
power  of  this  country  to  form  that  station 
into  the  condition  of  a  free  African  colony 
on  such  ■  a  plan  as  should  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case; 
and  looking  at  the  circumstances  in  that 
point  of  view,  he  thought  that  they  pre- 
sented a  most  favourable  opening  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  original  benevolent 
intentions  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 
On  all  these  grounds,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
acceding  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose.  The  possibility  of  re- 
moving the  colony  to  another  situation 
had  been  alluded  to ;  but  he  thought  that  he 
had  already  shown  that  no  great  advant- 
age could  be  derived  from  that ;  betides 
which,  the  removal  of  16,000  or  17,000 
liberated  Africans  from  a  place  where  they 
were  settled,  and  which  was  actually  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  could  not  be  effected 
without  incurring  an  enormous  expense, 
and  sacrificing  all  those  advantages  which 
had  already  been  obtained.  On  all  these 
grounds  it  appeared  to  be  inexpedient  to 
relinquish  the  station  which  we  already 
held  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  had,  however, 
occurred  to  him,  how  far  it  might  be  fit  or 
practicable  to  withdraw  the  Europeans 
from  that  situation,  leaving  the  liberated 
Africans  to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  That,  however,  was 
a  question  which  must  be  approached  with 
caution,  for  nothing  could  be'  so  unjust  or 
wicked  as  now  to  abandon  those  persons, 
after  having  liberated  them  from  their 
former  miserable  condition,  by  which 
means  they  would  be  again  exposed  to 
the  cruelty  and  persecutions  of  those  from 
whose  grasp  they  had  previously  been 
rescued.  Having,  however,  this  question 
in  view,  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
they  had  undertaken  to  take  charge  of  the 
liberated  negroes,  so  far  as  their  morals 
were  concerned ;  of  course  requiring  that 
no  more  liberated  Africans  should  beadded| 
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lest  it  might  neutralize  and  derange  the 
operations  they  had  previously  begun,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  all  charges 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Government. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  not  feel  called  on  to 
accede  to  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  in  addition  to  this 
Motion,  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
had  suggested  that  this  question  ought  to 
be  investigated  by  a  committee.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  to  him  that  any  such 
inquiry  was  necessary,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  begged  to  observe,  that  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  such  a  course 
if  the  House  thought  it  necessary. 

General  Gascoyne  was  of  opinion  that 
there  had  not  been  the  shadow  or  pretence 
of  an  argument  adduced  why  there  should 
not  be  at  least  an  inquiry  on  this  subject 
The  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  after 
taking  great  pains  to  describe  how  happy 
the  liberated  negroes  were,  had  concluded 
by  himself  proposing  a  committee;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  though  he  had 
talked  about  the  economy  practised  there, 
had  not  said  one  word  to  show  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  an  inquiry.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  expenditure  that  had  taken 
place,  and  he  would  scarcely  believe,  that 
after  five  or  six  millions  had  been  con- 
sumed, and  after  such  a  sacrifice  of  lives 
as  was  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon,  that 
any  Member  could  say  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  persist  in  this  principle.  There 
were  some  persons  in  this  country  under 
a  humane  delusion ;  but  why  were  they  to 
delude  the  whole  Parliament  of  England  ? 
The  only  reason  that  he  knew  was,  because 
it  suited  the  views  of  a  certain  party, 
calling  themselves  Saints.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  fault  of  keeping  up 
Sierra  Leone  with  its  expensive  establish- 
ments, was  attributable  to  the  present 
Ministry ;  but  it  was  attributable  to  every 
Ministry  in  this  country  since  we  under- 
took to  put  down  the  Slave-trade.  He 
thought  that  inquiry  was  necessary,  and 
if,  therefore,  his  hon.  friend  would  not 
alter  his  Motion  to  a  committee,  he  would 
to-morrow,  or  on  the  first  opportunity, 
move  for  a  committee  himself.  Amongst 
the  other  losses  that  had  been  sustained, 
not  a  word  had  been  said  relative  to  the 
losses  of  the  navy ;  and  yet  instances  had 
recently  occurred  of  ships  lyine  in  the 
port  there  losing  so  many  men  that  they 
covkl  not  be  worked  home.  Last  Ses- 
ffen,  the  right  boo.  Gentleman  bad  said, 


that  he  was  ready  to  afford  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  yet  he  now  said 
that  no  inquiry  was  necessary.  He  trust- 
ed that  his  hon.  friend  would  alter  his 
Motion  to  one  for  a  committee;  but  if 
not,  he  himself  would  agitate  the  question 
every  day  while  the  Parliament  sat. 

Dr.  Lushing  ton  could  not  forget  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  was 
one  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  anxious 
to  perpetuate  in  this  country  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  odious  traffic  in  slaves. 
When  he  bore  this  in  mind,  he  could  not 
feel  much  astonished  at  the  little  desire  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  evinced  that  this 
country  should  redeem  the  pledge  which 
it  had  then  given,  nor  that  he  cared  but 
little  whether  we  rendered  our  solemn 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  on  this  subject 
absolute  nullities.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  this  measure  was  carried  to 
please  the  Saints ;  but  he  would  tell  him 
that,  with  the  exception  of  twenty  Mem- 
bers, the  whole  of  that  House  were  unani- 
mous for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade; 
and  he  would  tell  him  still  more — with  the 
exception  of  those  who  deemed  themselves 
interested  in  the  subject,  the  whole  country 
had  called  on  its  Representatives  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  same  attempt.  He  ac- 
ceded to  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  thought  that 
he  had  displayed  the  most  perfect  wisdom, 
and  the  most  entire  liberality  of  feeling  in 
all  that  he  had  said  ;  neither  did  he  see 
what  more  the  House  could  ask  for  than 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised ; 
for  it  was  only  in  March  last  that  the 
treaties  on  the  subject  had  come  to  a  per- 
fect consummation.  It  had  been  stated, 
upon  authority  which  could  not  be 
questioned,  that  the  Slave-trade  was  at 
the  present  moment  carried  on  within  the 
territory  of  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  that  the  flags  which  protected 
slave  ships  from  search,  protectee!  not  only 
the  Slave-trade,  but  piracy.  He  was  as 
sensible  as  any  man  could  be  of  the 
dangers  to  which  Europeans  were  ex- 
posed in  that  climate ;  but  he  felt  bound  to 
contend  for  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
our  settlement  there  for  some  time  longer, 
and  to  this  he  was  the  more  inclined,  as 
he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  small  force 
of  coloured  soldiers  would  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
colony.  Though  he  deeply  deplored  the 
mortality,  yet,  convinced  as  he  was  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  ike  settlement,  he 
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felt  assured  that  nothing  could  be  more 
suitable  for  that  purpose  than  were  the 
measures  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman :  he, 
therefore,  could  not  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon  member  for  Aberdeen. 

Sir  JR.  H.  Inglis  denied  that  the  climate 
of  Sierra  Leone  was  so  insalubrious  as  had 
been  stated.  The  mortality  in  the  King's 
ships,  it  appeared  by  returns  on  the  Table, 
had  not  exceeded  twenty  per  cent,  instead 
of  whole  ships*  companies  having  been 
swept  off.  Indeed,  taking  a  long  period, 
from  1816  to  1828,  it  appeared  that  of 
1 1 ,539,  the  number  which  died  was  only 
524,  or  not  above  five  per  cent.  He  also 
denied  that  six  Governors  had  died  there 
successively,  observing  that  Mr.  Macauley 
had  lived  there  as  Governor  for  eight 
Years,  and  had  now  been  thirty  years  in 
England.  The  hon.  Baronet  mentioned 
some  other  public  officers  who  had  spent 
several  years  there  without  inconvenience ; 
and  contended  that  it  was,  upon  the  whole, 
not  more  unhealthy  than  other  places  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Hume  deprecated  any  mixture  of 
the  Slave-trade  with  the  question  respect- 
ing the  abandonment  of  Sierra  Leone,  for 
the  two  matters  were  perfectly  distinct. 
He  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  he 
should  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps  more  effectually  at- 
tain the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  by 
agreeing  to  a  Select  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  a  minute  inquiry  into 
the  real  condition  of  the  colony.  A  very 
short  time,  he  trusted,  would  suffice  to 
bring  that  inquiry  to  a  close,  and  then  the 
House,  upon  a  report,  would  have  ample 
means  of  forming  a  judgment.  With  the 
leave  of  the  House,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Motion,  and  substitute  for  it  a  motion  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee agreed  to,  and  Committee  appointed. 

Public  Business.]  Some  conversa- 
tion ensued  between  Lord  Milton  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  respecting  the  postponement 
of  the  motion  of  his  Lordship,  which  stood 
upon  the  paper  to-day,  respecting  the 
Corn  Laws;  and  eventually  there  was  an 
understanding  that  the  noble  Lord's  Reso- 
lution should  be  brought  forward  on 
Friday,  the  27th  instant. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  that  Thurs- 
day would  be  a  convenient  day  for  the 
Chancery  bill,  and  Friday  for  the  other 


bill  for  improving  the  Administration  of 
the  Law.  He  would  propose  that  on 
Friday  they  should  begin  with  the  Scotch 
Judicature  bill,  and  after  having  disposed 
of  that,  apply  themselves  to  the  other,  the 
bill  for  amending  the  Welsh  Judicature, 
and  for  otherwise  improving  the  general 
Administration  of  the  Law.  By  proceed- 
ing according  to  that  arrangement,  he 
trusted  that  considerable  advance  would 
be  made.  He  also  adverted,  without 
going  into  detail,  to  some  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  those  bills  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  by  whom 
they  were  introduced. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  wished  to  know  what 
the  nature  of  those  alterations  was? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  render  the  new  Equity  Judge  in- 
dependent, and  to  make  some  other 
changes,  not  materially  affecting  the  sub- 
stance or  principle  of  the  bill;  but  he 
could  not  undertake  to  say  that  such 
alterations  were  to  be  made  as  would  prove 
sufficient  to  conciliate  the  favour  and  sup- 
port of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 

Lord  Milton  adverted  to  a  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Lincoln,  which  stood  in 
the  Notice-book. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  he  had  been 
told  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  his  motion's  being  heard  on  the  day  for 
which  it  stood.  There  was  no  motion  of 
more  importance;  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  present  Session,  as  most 
materially  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament; 
and  unless  some  day  was  fixed,  with  the 
positive  and  clear  understanding  that  his 
motion  should  come  on,  he  should  not 
waive  any  advantages  which  his  present 
notice  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Stanley  inquired  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  respecting  the  day  on 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  relative  to  the  Sugar  duties. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  given  up  Friday  to  the  two  bills  for 
improving  the  Administration  of  Justice; 
and  he  could  not  yet  specify  any  other 
day  on  which  he  should  bring  forward  the 
subject  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  nothing 
could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  backward 
state  of  business  than  that  the  measures 
which  came  recommended  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Session,   had  still  several  stages  to  go 
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through.  On  Friday  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  state  the  alterations  made, 
and  the  present  contents  and  scope  of  the 
bills  for  appointing  a  new  Equity  Judge, 
and  improving  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  kingdom,  provided  there 
was  time  for  his  doing  so  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Scotch  Judicature  bill  had 
been  gone  through.  The  latter,  he  hoped, 
might  be  allowed  to  begin  at  half-past  five. 

Mr.  C  W.  Wynn  complained  of  the 
great  length  of  time  which  a  notice  stood 
upon  the  book  respecting  the  Registrar  at 
Madras,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately disposing  of  that  question. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  the  House  should 
meet  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  for 
that  purpose:  they  had  already,  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  sat  on  a  Saturday, 
and  he  considered  that  a  very  fit  occasion 
for  again  doing  so.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  make  a  great  exertion  to  dispose 
of  the  business  in  question ;  for  his  part, 
he  should  be  perfectly  ready  to  attend. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  a  judicial 
question,  involving  private  rights — it  would 
be  necessary  to  hear  Counsel — and  he 
thought  that  no  day  would  be  fitter  for 
the  purpose.  A  bill  of  his  for  creating 
Local  Judicatures,  was  ready  for  intro- 
duction, which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
preceded  by  the  sanction  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  being  given  to  the 
emoluments  of  officers  therein  mentioned, 
who  were  not  to  receive  fees.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  notice  he  had 
given  implied  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  pledge  the 
executive  Government  to  the  support  of 
the  measure.  As  it  had  been  regarded  in 
that  light,  he  would  endeavour  so  to  shape 
his  measure  as  to  obviate  that  objection. 
He  apologized  for  having  been  so  long  in 
preparing  the  bill ;  but  the  complexity  of 
the  details  would,  he  hoped,  be  received  as 
a  sufficient  excuse.  He  had  now  only  to 
add,  that  the  bill  was  intended  to  be  at 
first  only  an  experimental  measure;  it 
therefore  could  only  be  applied  to  a  limited 
district ;  yet,  by  the  alteration  of  a  single 
word,  it  could  be  made  applicable  to  the 
whole  country.  He  proposed  to  bring  it 
in  on  Thursday. 

The  conversation  here  terminated. 


of  Croydon  5  and  from  m  Wesleyan  Methodist  Congrega- 
tion in  the  nine  place : — By  Lord  Moblby,  from  certain 
Inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  and  from  a  Congregation  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  that  town. 
On  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Malmbbbuby,  Returns  mad* 
by  the  British  Consuls  abroad,  of  the  prices  of  Foreign 
Grain,  in  the  years  1838  and  18*9,  were  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  their  Lordships. 
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MURrreaO   PttiUons  presented.    By  Earl  Sfkkcsb,  against 
to  Itfttkm  of  DeaUi  foe  Forgery,  from  the  Inhabitants 
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Mibutbb.]  Petitions  presented.  Against  Poor-laws  (Ire* 
land)  by  Mr.  O.  Moobx,  from  the  Corporation  of  Weavers 
(Dublin).  For  Poor-laws,  by  Mr.  Spbih o  Ricb,  from  the 
Vicar  of  Rilsbery  (Tyrone).  Against  the  Subletting  Act, 
by  Mr.  Cabbw,  from  Rosdroit.  For  Superannuation,  by 
Sir  E.  Khatckbull,  from  the  Quartermen  of  Shipwrights, 
Chatham-yard.  By  the  same  hon.  Member^  from  O.  E. 
Montagu,  in  favour  of  the  Suits  in  Equity  Bill.  Against 
Oath-taking,  by  Lord  Mllton,  from  certain  persons  in 
Edinburgh.  By  Mr.  Sraisro  Ricb,  from  Christian  people 
resident  in  Ennis  mnd  Limerick,  against  obliging  Protestant 
Soldiers  to  attend  Catholic  and  other  places  of  Worship. 
By  Mr.  Tbant,  from  the  Free  Barons  of  Dorer,  com- 
plaining of  the  Low  Wages:— -By  Sir  James  Gbabam, 
from  the  Labourers  of  Alfred-street  Pottery,  Kingston- 
upon-Hull.  By  Mr.  Bbouoham,  against  the  Punishment 
of  Death  for  Forgery,  from  Stewart  Morgan  and  J.  J. 
Stockdale ;  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  from  J.  J.  Stock- 
dale;  against  Arrest  for  Debt,  from  Thomas  Smallest 
against  Slavery,  from  the  Dissenters  of  Stoke-green 
Chapel,  Ipswich;  against  the  Court  of  Session  BilL  from 
the  Solicitors  practising  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  Scotland ; 
against  the  Chancery  Register  Bill,  from  the  four  Deputy 
Registrars  of  that  Court,  and  the  eight  Articled  Clerks  in 
the  Register  Office;  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Law  relative 
to  Spirit  Licenses,  from  Sir  John  Maxwell  and  Robert 
Wallace,  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Renfrew. 

Ecclesiastical  Leases  (Ireland).] 
Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Leases'  (Ireland) 
BilL 

Mr.  Trant  regretted  that  the  Bill  had 
gone  through  so  many  stages  without  being 
discussed,  and  hoped  that  an  assurance 
would  be  given,  that  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  discussing  it.  He  particu- 
larly objected  to  several  of  its  clauses. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  certainly,  if  it  lay  in 
his  power,  allow  the  hon.  Member  to  dis- 
cuss the  Bill  at  the  next  or  some  subse- 
quent stage. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  also  wished  that  the 
Bill  might  be  discussed,  but  he  was  favour- 
able to  every  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
knew  that  the  Bill  had  the  Ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Ireland  in  its  favour. 

On  the  question  that  the  Amendments 
be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Trant  thought  t       n        be  a  mis- 
take, as  the  communic  ne  had  re- 
ceived from  Ireland  ini         a  him  that  all 
the  ecclesiastical  au              i        i     i 
it. 
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Mr.  H.  Orattan  concurred  in  the  Bill. 
By  the  present  system  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty was  kept  out  of  cultivation,  which 
would  never  be  the  case  if  the  land  could 
be  let  on  a  forty-one  years'  lease. 

Mr.  Brownlow  ihought  that  the  Bill 
would  effect  a  great  improvement  in  Ire- 
land. The  land  there  let  on  Bishops' 
leases  was  only  half  cultivated,  which  was 
Mr.  Leslie  Foster's  opinion — not  a  mean 
authority — for  he  might  be  called  the 
champion  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  indeed 
would  go  further  than  his  lion,  friend,  and 
would  have  the  land  held  in  fee-farm. 
The  land  leased  out  under  Bishops' 
leases  in  Ireland  was  not  less  than  600,000 
acres,  and  that  was  exclusive  of  land  held 
from  Deans  and  Chapters.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  a  measure  which  he  conceived 
to  be  unobjectionable  should  be  opposed, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  interest  of  Ireland 
were  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
a  strong  objection  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  the  practice  for  the  Bishops 
to  lease  out  the  lands  belonging  to  their 
sees  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  take 
fines  for  the  renewal  of  those  leases  at  a 
low  rent.  The  parties  holding  the  land 
were  in  general  sure  that  their  tenure 
would  be  renewed.  The  present  Bill 
would  alter  that  practice.  It  took  from 
the  Bishop  the  freehold  of  his  land,  and 
gave  him  only  an  interest  in  it  for  a  term 
of  years.  It  enabled  him  to  lease  it  for 
forty-one  years,  or  twenty  years  more  than 
at  present ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
had  no  power  to  take  the  land  back,  if 
the  tenant  chose  to  retain  it  for  another 
term.  Thus  the  Bishop  could  never  be  in 
the  situation  of  a  proprietor,  unless  the 
tenant  voluntarily  threw  the  land  into  his 
hands.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to 
tie  up  the  holder  of  the  property,  and  pre- 
vent him  making  a  bargain  which  would 
injure  his  successor ;  but  he  did  not  see 
how  the  present  law  enabled  him  to  effect 
that  if  he  were  so  disposed,  more  than  the 
bill  of  the  lion.  Member  ;  for  if  a  corrupt 
bargain  were  made,  this  Bill  would  not 
enable  the  successor  to  set  it  aside.  More- 
over, if  any  bad  or  corrupt  bargains  had 
been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
this  Bill  would  perpetuate  them.  At  pre- 
sent, Church-lands  were  let  at  alow  rent, 
and  if  the  Bill  passed,  as  the  rents  could 
not  then  lie  altered,  it  would  give  a  bonus 
to  the  man  who  was  dishonest,  while  the 


fair-dealing  tenant  would  readily  give  the 
proper  rent.  He  thought  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  unfair ;  and  though  he  admitted 
that  the  object  proposed ,  by  it  was  a  good 
one,  he  did  not  think  the  Bill  calculated 
to  obtain  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  not  deal  with  Church 
property  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

Colonel  Trench  opposed  the  Bill  as  in-' 
jurious  to  the  holders  of  Church  property, 
and  he  believed,  therefore,  that  the  BUI 
was  more  calculated  to  check  than  pro- 
mote improvement.  He  knew  that  the 
Bill  had  already  caused  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  value  of  Bishops'  lands.  At  present 
Bishops'  leases  were  considered  as  good 
nearly  as  freeholds ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  would  be,  to  make  the  Bishops,  wjien 
they  let  their  lands,  exact  for  them  as 
large  a  rent  as  possible.  He  considered 
that  the  measure  would  be  fraught  with 
injury  to  the  holders  of  Church-lands,  and 
he  therefore  should  oppose  it  at  every 
stage. 

Mr.  Stanley  defended  the  Bill.  He  had 
obtained  the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of 
the  most  enlightened  clergymen  of  Ireland 
concerning  the  Bill,  and  they  were  all  in 
favour  of  it.  [The  hon.  Member  read  a 
great  number  of  extracts  of  letters  from 
the  superior  clergy  of  Ireland,  all  giving 
opinions  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.] 
The  hon.  Member  then  defended  the  Bill 
as  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  Bishops'  lands,  which  were  at  present 
much  neglected,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
neither  landlord  nor  tenant  had  any 
motives  to  improve  them.  He  trusted 
that  the  Bill  might  be  allowed  to  pass  that 
stage,  and  a  full  discussion  be  taken  on 
its  merits  hereafter. 

The  Amendments  agreed  to. — Bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

Toleration.]  Mr.  Brougham  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  Richard  Carlile  in 
favour  of  the  Jews.  The  petition  was 
very  long,  he  said;  it  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest 
time,  and  the  petitioner  contended  that  it 
was  plain,  from  historical  records,  that 
they  were  not  the  murderers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  therefore  that  they  did  not 
deserve  the  persecution  and  exclusion  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Christ- 
ians. The  petitioner  offered  to  prove  this 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  admitted  he  liad  not  read  the 
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whole  of  the  petition,  but  he  believed  it 
was  respectfully  worded,  and  there  could, 
therefore,  be  no  objection  to  its  being  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Trant  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  object  to  a  petition  which 
went  to  deny  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  Members  all  knew  who  Mr.  Carlile 
was,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
decent  in  that  yet  Christian  Assembly  to 
receive  such  a  petition. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  not  before  aware 
that  the  character  of  a  man  deprived  him 
of  the  right  of  petitioning  the  House.  If 
there  were  anything  improper  in  the  peti- 
tion, of  course  it  ought  not  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  Sculler  thought,  that  a  petition  which 
denied  that  the  Jews  crucified  our  Saviour, 
contradicting  the  records  of  our  religion, 
ought  not  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought,  that  above  all 
things  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  fit 
place  for  theological  discussion.  Such  a 
petition  might  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
law ;  for  according  to  it  any  man  might 
deny  Christianity,  provided  he  did  it  calmly 
and  reasonably,  and  without  ribaldry. 
The  petitioner's  sentiments  might  be  erro- 
neous, but  the  House  could  not  proscribe 
erroneous  sentiments,  and  certainly  had 
no  right  to  refuse  to  receive,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  petition  of  a  man  who  entertain- 
ed them. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  if  the  House 
were  to  reject  petitions  in  consequence  of 
their  sentiments,  it  would  have  to  scrutinize 
every  one,  and  it  would  make  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiments  of  every  one 
it  received. 

Petition  withdrawn. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Thursday ,  June  17. 

Mihutes.]  The  Royal  Assent  was  given  by  commission 
to  the  4-per-Cent  Annuities  Reduction  Bill,  the  Criminal 
Return*,  and  S9  private  Bills.  The  Commissioner*  were 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Vis- 
count Mefr  ilk. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from 
Wool-growers  of  Suflbik,  complaining  of  Distress,  and 
praying  for  Protection  against  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Wool.  By  the  Marquis  of  Laksdowi*,  from  persons 
confined  for  Debt  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  Dublin,  pray- 
ing that  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  might  be  extended  to 
Ireland.  Against  the  Increase  of  Taxation  in  Ireland, 
from  the  Distillers  of  Wexford,  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
jsovd  :— From  three  place*  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  by 
Bad  Oairt— From  the  Parish  of  Trinity,  In  the  City  of 
Watarford,  by  the  Earl  of  Daeeley  :— From  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Watarfbrdf  from  the  Parish  of  St  Nicholas,  in 
County;  from  Oonakilry;  and  from  the  Frce- 
>ef  Klng*l  Comsty,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lajtsdowm. 
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That  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery  might  be 
Abolished,  from  Bankers  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Earl  of 
Caelum: — From  Sou thwoW  (Suffolk),  by  the  Earl  of 
Steadbeokx  :—  From  a  Congregation  of  Protestants  at 
Reading,  by  Earl  Gowse : — FromthefBorough  of  Reading, 
by  Viscount  Godeeich  :— From  Exeter,  and  the  adjoining 
Parishes,  (signed  by  seventeen  Clergymen,  eleven  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  three  Bankers,  twenty -seven 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  Surgeons,  and  Druggists,  twenty- 
three  Barristers  and  Solicitors,  and  by  560  private  Gentle- 
men, Merchants,  and  Traders);  from  AmpthiU,  Bedford- 
shire ;  from  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Blackburn,  Lanca- 
shire; and  from  another  place  in  the  same  County,  by 
Lord  Holland  :—  From  the  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
Bury  St-  Edmund's  and  Colchester,  by  Lord  Kino.  In 
favour  of  the  Galway  Franchise  Bill,  by  the  Marquis  of 
W1LLX8LXY,  from  Armagh  and  Galway : — By  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdoww,  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  of 
Galway ;  and  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Galway. 
Against  the  Bill,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Galway: — By  the  Earl  of 
Malme&buey,  from  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Corporation  of  Galway,  and  praying  that 
they  might  be  heard  at  the  bar,  by  Counsel,  against  the 
Bill :— By  Lord  Caebeey,  from  the  Freemen  of  Galway : 
— By  Viscount  Godeeich,  from  certain  Catholics  of 
Galway. 


Galway  Franchise  Bill.]  The 
Earl  of  Malraesbury  moved,  that  the 
petitioners  against  the  Galway  Franchise 
bill  be  heard  by  Counsel  on  Thursday. 

Earl  Grey  did  not  rise  to  oppose  that 
Motion.  He  supposed  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  Bill  being  read  a 
second  time  now,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  discussion  should  be  taken  after 
the  petitioners*  Counsel  had  been  heard. 
The  Bill  was  only  intended  to  give  to 
the  people  of  Galway  what  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  had  conferred  on  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  usual 
to  hear  Counsel  on  the  second  reading. 

Earl  Grey  did  not  understand  that  the 
petitioners  wished  to  be  heard  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  only  against  cer- 
tain clauses  of  it;  and  if  so,  the  discus- 
sion would  be  best  taken  in  committee, 
after  the  arguments  of  Counsel. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  suggested, 
that  the  second  reading  should  be  post- 
poned till  Thursday. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  they 
might  get  into  some  difficulty  if  they 
heard  Counsel  against  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  as  that  principle  was  established  last 
year.  He  had  opposed  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  to  the  last ;  but  now  that  that  Bill 
had  become  law,  he  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  the  question  re-opened.  Above  all 
things,  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to 
have  Counsel  re-arguing  at  the  bar  the 
Catholic  Question.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  noble  Earl  would  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time. 
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The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thought, 
the  noble  Duke  had  put  the  question  in  a 
very  proper  point  of  view.  He  under- 
stood the  petitioners  to  say,  "Do  not 
pass  the  Bill ;  but  if  your  Lordships  so  far 
assent  to  the  principle  of  it  as  to  give  it  a 
second  reading,  then  let  us  be  heard 
against  the  clauses." 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  did  not  admit 
that  this  Bill  ought  to  be  passed  because 
the  Catholic  bill  had  been  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  said,  this  was 
a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  took 
away  the  privileges  of  Protestants,  and 
that  the  principle  of  it  therefore  ought  to 
be  discussed. 

Earl  Grey  wished  to  set  the  noble  Duke 
right.  The  Bill  took  away  the  privileges 
of  no  one. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  it  was  clear  the 
petitioners  were  against  the  principle,  not 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  heard  before  the  second 
reading. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Rolle,  the 
petitions  were  read  at  length. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions  was  against  the  Bill 
altogether. 

Earl  Grey  had  no  disposition  to  press 
the  second  reading  now,  if  any  noble 
Lords  wished  it  to  be  postponed.  He 
would  therefore  defer  the  second  reading 
till  Thursday,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Counsel  were  to  be  heard  only  upon  such 
parts  of  the  Bill  as  affected  the  interests 
of  the  petitioners. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Money-Clauses — Privileges  of 
the  Commons.]  The  House  having  gone 
into  committee  on  the  Population  Bill — 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  an  amendment  in  the  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  remedy  a  great  practical 
evil  which  arose  out  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  asserted  its  privi- 
lege with  respect  to  Money-bills.  The 
Commons  claimed  (and  he  thought  them 
justified  in  claiming)  to  have  the  control 
over  the  purse  of  the  country,  and  that  no 
money  should  be  raised  without  their 
consent.  They  would  not  hear  of  an 
alteration  in  a  bill  to  levy  money  being 
made  by  their  Lordships,  and  he  conceived 
that,  in  standing  up  for  this  principle, 
they  only  insisted  upon  their  just  privilege, 
with  which  he,  who  had  been  so  long  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  would  be  the 


last  man  to  attempt  to  interfere;  But  he 
thought  they  had  extended  this  privilege 
to  a  degree  that,  without  meaning  any 
thing  offensive  by  the  expression,  might 
be  justly  termed  absurd  in  its  effects,  and 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  If  a  bill  came  up  from  the 
Commons,  no  matter  for  what  purpose, 
which  contained  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  altered  its  amount, 
the  other  House  rejected  the  bill  on  its 
being  returned  to  them.  Or  if  the  Lords 
originated  a  bill  which  imposed  a  pecuniary 
penalty  of  any  sort,  the  Commons  would 
not  entertain  it.  This  practice  had  the 
effect  of  crippling  the  means  which  this 
House  would  otherwise  possess  of  origin* 
ating  bills.  But  the  Commons  carried 
the»exercise  of  their  privilege  still  further. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe) introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Game-laws :  it  received  the  assent  of  their 
Lordships.  He  had  inserted  no  penalty 
in  the  Bill,  neither  did  it  contain  any 
clause  calling  on  parties  to  give  security. 
The  principle  of  the  measure  rested  upon 
this — that  certain  persons  being  qualified 
according  to  the  existing  law,  other  indi- 
viduals, whom  its  provisions  did  not  em- 
brace, should  also  be  qualified  under  the 
new  Act.  When  the  Bill  went  down  to 
the  Commons,  it  was  said,  "  True,  there  is 
no  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  by  the  Bill, 
but  by  its  enactments,  a  great  number  of 
persons  are  exempted  from  penalties  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  subject, 
and  of  that  we  disapprove,  inasmuch  as 
it  involves  an  interference  with  a  pecuniary 
matter,  the  management  of  which  belongs 
of  right  to  the  Commons,  who,  as  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  are  alone 
entitled  to  tax,  or  inflict  or  remit  pecuniary 
penalties  on  the  pepple."  On  this  ground 
the  Bill,  which  but  for  this  objection  would 
now  have  been  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
rejected  by  the  Commons.  Another  bill  of 
a  like  nature  was  originated  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  only  objected  to  the 
source  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  The 
bill  of  the  Commons  came  here,  and  was 
unfortunately  lost.  The  absurdity  of  the 
principle/when  pushed  to  this  extent,  was 
apparent.  If  persisted  in,  this  practice 
must  prevent  the  Lords  from  originating 
any  measure  which  should  either  impose 
or  remove  a  pecuniary  penalty.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  great  a 
hindrance  this  would  be  to  public  busi- 
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nets.  How  absurd  was  it  to  say,  "  The 
House  of  Lords  may  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death  or  imprisonment,  but  it 
shall  not  inflict  a  penalty  of  40s.  or  51.  /" 
The  pecuniary  fines  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  intended  as  punishments,  and  were 
not  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  raising 
money*  He  wished  to  alter  a  penalty 
contained  in  this  Bill,  in  a  small  degree, 
in  order  that  the  question  might  be  raised 
in  the  Commons.  He  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  several  leading  members 
of  that  House,  who,  in  their  private  capa- 
city, had  expressed  themselves  favourable 
to  an  alteration  of  the  Commons'  privilege 
in  that  respect,  and  anxious  to  nave  an 
opportunity  presented  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion. These  individuals  were  also  of 
opinion  that  the  question  could  best 
be  raised  by  adopting  a  course  such  as 
he  now  proposed  to  pursue.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving,  that  instead 
of  the  words  "  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
5/.,  and  not  less  than  40s.,"  the  clause 
stand  as  follows — "a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing 51. ,  and  not  less  than  50s." 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  corroborated 
the  noble  Lord's  statement  of  the  great 
and  increasing  mischief  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commons*  privilege 
was  enforced ;  more,  he  believed,  from  old 
habit  and  usage  than  in  accordance  with 
the  present  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
influential  members  of  the  other  House. 
The  evil  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it,  coupled  with  other  obstruc- 
tions, was,  that  each  Session  of  Parliament, 
however  extended,  was  not  sufficient  for 
transacting  the  public  business.  A  great 
part  of  the  business  executed  by  the  legis- 
lature could  be  better  originated  in  the 
Lords  than  in  the  Commons,  if  the  impedi- 
ment complained  of  were  removed ;  there- 
fore it  became  of  importance  to  the  public 
interest  to  press  amicably  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  the  propriety  of  reconsider- 
ing what  it  considered  as  its  exclusive 
privilege.  Another  inconvenience  was 
felt  by  individuals  interested  in  private 
bills  granting  the  power  of  levying  money 
by  tolls.  The  practice  of  the  Commons, 
as  extended  to  these  bills,  was  productive 
of  great  loss,  and  involved  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  parties.  He  had  lately  attended 
the  progress  of  a  private  bill,  with  respect 
to  which  two  parties  were  strongly  in 
collision :  both  sides  agreed  that  by  add- 
ing or  changing  the  name  of  a  commis- 
sioner, all  further  litigation  would  be  put 
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an  end  to;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  Commons'  privilege,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  effect  this  ar- 
rangement. The  consequence  must  be 
great  additional  expense  to  the  parties — 
he  called  upon  a  noble  Duke  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  case,  to  corroborate  the 
statement — and  the  failure  of  a  com- 
promise, which  might  have  taken  place  if 
the  amicable  proposition  could  have  been 
adopted.  Such  was  the  inconvenience  of 
the  present  system,  that  not  unfrequently 
when  a  gross  fault  was  detected  in  a  bill, 
their  Lordships  had  been  reduced  to  de- 
cide between  suffering  an  abuse  to  be 
enacted,  or  putting  parties  to  the  enorm- 
ous expense  of  bringing  forward  a  new  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  confirmed  the 
noble  Earl's  statement  with  respect  to  the 
case  alluded  to  by  him  in  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  in  a  new  bill,  at  a 
.considerable  expense,  because,  according 
to  the  present  practice,  the  proposed 
alteration  which  would  have  satisfied  all 
parties  could  not  be  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  thought  it  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  some  modification 
of  the  Commons'  privilege  should  be 
adopted,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  House 
itself  was  disposed  to  expedite  public 
business,  and  lessen,  if  not  entirely  put 
an  end  to,  the  grievance  complained  of. 
At  the  same  time  he  suggested  to  the 
noble  Lord  how  far  his  specific  proposition 
might  raise  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
Commons.  He  thought  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end  which  the  noble  Lord  had  in 
view  to  leave  it  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  its  own  accord, 
than  to  raise  the  question  by  pressing 
upon  that  House  a  specific  measure  which 
went  to  increase  the  amount  of  a  pecuniary 
penalty  that  had  been  already  fixed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  must  say, 
that  however  desirable  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  pointed  out  by  the  noble 
Lord  might  be,  he  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  press  his  amendment  at  the 
present  moment.  It  was  the  less  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  as  a  bill  had  passed  the 
House  that  very  day,  which,  involved  the 
point  that  the  noble  Lord  was  anxious 
formally  to  raise.  When  the  question 
naturally  arose  in  the  Commons  upon  that 
bill,  as  it  might,  let  the  matter  be  decided 
in  reference  to  it,  rather  than  upon  an 
Amendment  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  point. 
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Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  by  what  he  considered 
competent  authority  in  the  Commons, 
that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  was,  to 
amend  a  penalty  in  order  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  raising  the  question  of 
privilege. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  noble  Lord  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  his  "  competent 
authority,"  and  those  Members  of  the 
Commons  generally  with  whom  he  had 
communicated  on  the  subject,  to  bring  in 
a  measure  showing  their  wish  to  alter  the 
privilege  in  question,  than  to  place  the 
two  Houses  perhaps  in  collision  upon  the 
point,  by  increasing  a  pecuniary  penalty 
in  the  manner  proposed. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  had  no  objection  to 
propose  to  reduce  the  penalty  to  39s. 
instead  of  raising  it  to  50s.,  if  noble 
Lords  preferred  it.  Any  alteration  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  question,  and 
in  his  intention  to  raise  it  he  must  persist. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  recommended  a 
conference  as  the  best  way  of  effecting 
the  noble  Lord's  object. 

Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  House  voted  the  noble  Lord's 
amendment  after  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place,  their  Lordships  would  be 
going  from  the  object  which  they  desired 
to  attain,  rather  than  towards  it.  If  the 
end  were  to  be  attained  at  all,  it  should 
be  done  sub  silent io>  certainly  without  such 
a  discussion  as  had  now  taken  place,  which 
he  thought  very  likely  indeed  to  obstruct 
the  noble  Lord's  object.  The  noble  Earl  on 
the  cross-bench  ought  to  know  very  well, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  the  matter 
in  a  conference.  The  Lords  had  a  right 
to  alter  any  bill  that  might  be  sent  up  to 
them :  they  claimed  and  had  exercised 
that  right,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  allow  it  to  be  questioned  in  a  confer- 
ence. Every  thing  considered,  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  discreet  to  negative  the 
Amendment,  even  with  a  view  to  effect 
the  noble  Lord's  object.  He  would  allow 
the  Commons  to  start  a  discussion  of  the 
question  on  the  bill  which  had  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  going  down  to  them,  if 
they  pleased. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  objected  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  Lords'  known  and  acknow- 
ledged right  to  alter  or  introduce  any  bill,  j 
The  House  of  Commons  having  deter-  j 
mined  that  they  had  a  right  to  enforce  the  ' 


attendance  of  all  Peers  not  in  Parliament, 
whether  they  chose  or  not,  he  (Lord 
Limerick)  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Lords  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  House 
came  to  a  resolution  directly  opposed  to 
the  Commons;  declaring  that  members  of 
the  Peerage  were  exempt  from  such  attend- 
ance, although  they  might  not  possess 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was 
matter  of  history,  and  stood  recorded  on 
the  Journals,  but  no  quarrel  had  ensued 
between  (he  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
in  consequence,  nor  did  he  think  that 
the  present  question  would  give  rise  to 
dissension  between  the  two  Houses,  which 
he  hoped  never  to  witness.  He  trusted 
that  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment  might 
be  agreed  to,  because  he  considered  that 
it  would  raise  the  question,  and,  as  he 
expected,  be  the  means  of  attaining  the 
noble  Lord's  object  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner 

Earl  Bathurst  opposed  the  Amendment. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  he  should  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  question. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  wish  to 
try  the  question  in  an  indirect  way,  and 
thought  it  fairer  both  to  themselves  and 
the  Commons  to  moot  the  point  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord;  hoping 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  finding  the 
great  convenience  that  might  be  expected 
to  arise  to  the  country  from  the  proposed 
alteration,  would  see  the  propriety  of 
agreeing  to  it. 

Viscount  Melville  said,  his  reason  for 
voting  against  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
friend  was,  that  he  thought  it  carried  with 
it,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  an  appearance 
of  going  out  of  their  way  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  the  question  and  chal- 
lenging the  Commons  to  discuss  it.  He 
knew  this  was  not  his  noble  friend's  inten- 
tion, and  therefore  he  thought  that  sort 
of  proceeding  was  not  likely  to  effect  his 
noble  friend's  object.  He  should  be  ready 
upon  another  occasion  to  agree  to  en 
alteration  such  as  that  now  proposed,  with- 
out discussion,  and  then  the  Commons 
might  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
if  they  thought  fit. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  would  not 
support  the  noble  Lord's  amendment  if 
he  could  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
In  his  opinion  it  was  no  such  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  Lords  had  demanded 
a  conference,  or  passed  a  Resolution  on  the 
subject,  that  might  with  more  propriety 
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be  construed  as  a  challenge.  By  the 
proceeding  now  proposed  to  be  adopted, 
they  did  not  take  the  House  of  Commons 
by  surprise,  or  attempt  to  inveigle  them 
into  compliance,  but  submitted  the  matter 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  public  conveni- 
ence, making  them  judges  and  arbiters  in 
their  own  cause.  This  could  not  be  called 
a  challenge  to  the  Commons.  There  was 
no  civiler  or  more  respectful  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding than,  without  entering  the  matter 
on  the  Journals,  to  bring  it  on  in  the  shape 
of  a  conversation,  and  he  thought  it 
would  have  a  very  awkward  effect  if  the 
proposition  were  withdrawn,  after  what 
nad  passed. 

Lord  Skelmersdale  agreed  with  the 
noble  Marquis,  that  this  was  the  most 
manly  and  best  way  of  trying  the  ques- 
tion, and  added  that  it  would  be  more 
mortifying  to  the  Lords  to  have  the  plan 
rejected  after  a  conference  than  now. 

Their  Lordships  divided. — For  the  ori- 
ginal Clause  37 :  For  the  Amendment  27 
— Majority  10. 

The  House  resumed — the  Bill  was  re- 
ported, and  ordered  to  be  re-committed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  17. 

Mnrvrat,]  Petitions  prawn  tod.  By  Mr.  G.  Mooaa,  from 
St.  Mkhans,  Dublin,  against  the  Deserted  Children  (Ire- 
land) Bill.  Against  erecting  an  additional  Church  hi  Stint 
Lake's,  by  Mr.  Hums,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Saint  Luke*. 
In  favour  of  the  Pariah  Vestries'  Act,  by  the  same  hon. 
Member,  from  Robert  Withers.  Against  the  Northern 
Roads  BUI,  by  Lord  Milton,  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Doneaster.  Afainst  the  Stamps  on  Medicines,  by  Sir  M. 
W.  Rwlst,  from  the  Druggists  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  For  a  Revision  of  our  Code  of  Law,  by  the 
Marauis  of  Blaubfoeo,  from  J.  D.  Williams;  by  the 
same  noble  Marquis,  from  James  Hulme,  complaining  of 
the  mode  of  selecting  Juries;  from  Sir  H.  Lees,  against 
the  Stamp  Duties  (Ireland) ;  and  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Kenning  HUL  in  favour  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  For 
Protection  against  Hawkers,  by  Mr.  Brjoht,  from  the  Tea 
dealen  of  Glamorgan. 

Conscientious  Scruples  of  the 
Military.]  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  presented 
a  Petition,  signed  by  twenty-two  clergymen 
of  the  Deanery  of  Rochester,  complaining 
that  many  of  their  Protestant  fellow-  sub- 
jects serving  in  the  army  abroad,  were 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  superstitious  pro- 
cessions of  Roman  Catholic  countries  in 
which  they  were  stationed,  and  praying 
that  the  same  indulgence  which  was  ex- 
tended to  Roman  Catholic  soldiers,  of  not 
Mug  obliged  to  attend  at  any  place  of 
wofihy  but  their  own,  might  also  be  ex- 
tended to  Protestant  soldiers.    Nothing 


could  be  more  reasonable,  he  said,  than  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  that  compul- 
sion had  been  used  was  known  by  the  case 
of  the  two  officers  who  had  been  dismissed 
the  service  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
orders  to  attend  processions  which  they 
regarded  as  idolatrous.  He  knew  also  of 
a  young  officer  who  had  died  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while 
attending  a  Catholic  procession.  He  hoped 
that  some  regulation  would  be  adopted 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  that  no  violence  was 
done  to  the  feelings  of  soldiers,  for  the 
attendance  was  confined  merely  to  military 
duty.  He  deprecated  the  discussion  of 
such  questions  at  home,  for  they  would 
tend  to  excite  invidious  distinctions  on 
account  of  religion  amongst  soldiers 
abroad,  amongst  whom  at  present,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  no  such  distinctions  existed. 
In  all  our  foreign  possessions,  such  as  the 
East  Indies,  it  was  quite  necessary  to  give 
way  to  the  prejudices  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  natives  of  those  countries, 
as  far  as  mere  military  matters  were  con- 
cerned. The  only  effect  of  raising  such 
questions  would  be,  to  expose  the  discipline 
of  the  army  to  hazard,  and  to  destroy  that 
harmony  as  to  religious  opinions  which 
existed  in  it. 

Mr.  Trant  contended,  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience  to 
oblige  any  British  soldiers  to  attend  at 
those  superstitious  ceremonies.  On  the 
part  of  the  army,  he  deprecated  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  the  attendance  of  British 
soldiers  on  such  occasions ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  Ministers  that  if  the  practice 
he  deprecated  were  enforced,  the  people 
of  England  would  speak  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  witn  a  voice  and  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  agreeable. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  was  as  great  a  friend  to 
religious  freedom  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Dover,  but  he  could  not  concur  with  him 
in  thinking  that  the  respect  paid  by  British 
soldiers  to  the  religious  worship  of  other 
people  was  a  violation  of  their  conscience. 
They  only  performed  a  military  duty,  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  their  command- 
ing officers,  whom  they  had  sworn  to  obey, 
and  who,  if  they  gave  them  any  improper 
orders,  were  amenable  to  a  proper  tribunal. 
He  thought  there  would  be  an  end  at  once 
to  discipline  in  our  army,  if  soldiers  and 
officers  were  permitted  to  make  objections 
to  firing  a  gun  as  they  were  directed. 
Persons  who  had  such  very  lender  con- 
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8ciences  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  army, 
and  had  better  remain  out  of  it.  If  a  man 
objected  to  fire  a  blank  cartridge  to-day, 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  join  in  some 
religious  ceremony  which  he  disapproved, 
he  might  object  to  fire  a  shotted  cartridge 
the  next  day,  lest  he  should  take  away  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  that  was  more 
of  a  religious  question  than  the  other. 
But  what  would  be  thought  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  who  should  make  such  an  objec- 
tion ?  Such  notions  were,  in  his  opinion, 
excessively  absurd,  and  those  who  enter- 
tained them  were  uufit  for  the  army ;  but 
in  justice  to  the  army  he  must  say,  he  never 
heard  of  any  such  objections  amongst 
them. 

Sir  H.  Vivian  said,  the  hon.  member 
for  Dover  must  have  been  strangely  misin- 
formed when  he  made  complaints  of  this 
kind  on  the  part  of  British  officers  or  sol- 
diers. He  had  been  many  years  in  the 
army,  and  he  had  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints made  by  the  soldiers  or  officers ; 
and  he  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  friend,  that  the  introduction  of 
such  questions  might  have  a  very  injurious 
tendency. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  said,  the  subject  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  gross 
act  of  injustice  done  to  the  two  officers  he 
had  mentioned. 

Sir  G.  Murray  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  compulsion  to  any  offi- 
cer or  soldier  to  attend  those  religious 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  he  should  be  able  to 
prove,  by  moving  for  the  orders  given  to 
officers  relating  to  this  subject,  that  com- 
pulsion was  used.  Was  it  not  absurd  and 
superstitious  to  oblige  British  soldiers  to 
attend  a  procession  to  do  honour  to  the 
relics  of  St.  Spiridion,  carried  about  in  a 
sedan-chair?  Hishon. friend  (Sir R.Wilson) 
disapproved  of  any  harsh  terms  applied  to 
these  ceremonies ;  but  his  hon.  friend 
himself  had  sworn,  and  so  had  every 
Member  in  the  House,  at  that  Table,  that 
some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  "  idolatrous." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  Members  swearing 
it,  could  not  prove  it  so  ;  but  it  might  show 
the  great  impolicy  of  the  oath,  and  the 
necessity  of  repealing  it.  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  that  officers 
who  made  objections  to  firing  salutes  when 
directed,  no  matter  for  what,  were  unfit  ] 
for  the  army.  If  the  extraordinary  doc-  ■ 
trines  broached  in  Parliament  were  to 


become  prevalent  among  the  soldiers, 
there  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  all  mili- 
tary discipline. 

Sir  G.  Rose  said,  there  had  been  some 
instances  of  compulsion  some  years  ago, 
and  orders  were  sent  out  by  government 
to  prevent  it. 

Colonel  Wilson  said,  that  the  principle 
of  subordination  required  a  soldier's  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  his  superior 
officer.    » 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Courts  of  Local  Judicature.] 
Mr.  Brougham  brought  in  a  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction  to  take 
cognizance  of  certain  cases  therein  speci- 
fied. The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  proceeding 
to  move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time,  said, 
he  should  trespass  only  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  he  gave 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  measure  which  he  had  thus 
introduced.  It  was  intended  to  confine 
its  operation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Durham,  and  Northum- 
berland ;  but  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
all  general  in  their  character,  and  the 
arrangements  were  so  contrived,  that  the  in* 
troduction  of  a  single  clause,  only,  would 
render  the  measure  susceptible  of  general 
application,  so  that  it  was  equally  adapted, 
and  would,  he  hoped,  be  ultimately  extend- 
ed to  all  the  counties  in  England.  It  had 
been  his  object  to  afford  all  suitors  in  courts 
of  law  cheap,  convenient,  and  expeditious 
justice,  by  bringing  the  administration  of 
it  home  to  their  own  doors,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  he  should  thereby  confer 
a  most  important  benefit  on  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  system  which  he  proposed, 
there  were  included  six  branches  of  judi- 
cature,—  three  compulsory,  and  three 
voluntary.  The  first  comprehended  all 
actions  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  IQQL, 
and  of  tort  to  that  of  501.  The  torts  to 
which  he  alluded  were  slander,  assault, 
running  down  of  vessels,  false  imprison* 
ment,  and  all  such  cases  where  50/.  might 
be  sued  for  in  compensation.  He  had 
besides  laid  down  a  system  of  pleading  to 
be  employed  in  these  Courts  which  would 
be  calculated  to  avoid  the  various  faults 
incidental  to  modern  pleading,  which  it 
had  been  his  object  two  years  ago  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House.  Uncertainty  and 
prolixity  would,  he  hoped,  be  unknown  to 
the  system  which  he  had  devised ;  and  the 
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plan  adopted  would  have  the  further  re- 
commendation of  cheapness  to  the  parties. 
A  set  of  the  forms  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  found  in  schedules  prepared 
for  the  inspection  of  those  who  might  de- 
sire further  information  as  to  the  details. 
There  were  also  various  means  appointed 
to  empower  the  Court  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tional authority,  in  order  to  keep  the 
pleaders  to  conciseness,  clearness,  and 
simplicity ;  instead  of  the  present  practice 
of  falsehood,  wilful  mis-statement,  and 
technical  mystification.  He  would  ena- 
ble parties,  when  so  minded,  to  dispense 
with  a  jury  ;  but  the  acting  Judge  should 
likewise  have  the  power  to  call  in  a  jury  if 
the  facts  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  as  to 
render  their  assistance  necessary.  Doubt- 
ful points  of  law,  occurring  in  any  case 
tried  in  these  Courts,  might  also  be  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  Judge  of  Assize. 
A  second  subject  of  jurisdiction  was  com- 
prised in  the  small-debt- recovery  clauses, 
which  was  rather  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  present  Courts  for  recovery  of  such 
debts.  The  Local  Courts  he  proposed  were 
to  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  by  plaint 
to  the  value  of  51.  Another  branch  of 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  was  that  which 
related  to  legacies.  He  knew  that  on  this 
head  there  existed  a  great  deal  of  what 
some  might  denominate — but  he  did  not — 
prejudice,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  felt 
jealous  of  the  possible  infringement  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
He  begged,  however,  the  profession  would 
look  at  the  whole  scope  of  his  attempt  to 
improve  the  law  in  this  respect  with  can- 
dour, and  without  alarm.  It  wad  not 
intended  to  interfere  in  the  distribution  of 
the  property  of  the  deceased ,  except  in  cases 
where  it  was  admitted  there  were  assets 
unadministered  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator.  The  grievance  now 
was,  that  the  executor  might  say  to  the 
claimant,  "  you  may  go  on  to  your  pur- 
pose,'9— such  was  the  phrase  in  that  Court; 
well  knowing  that  for  a  legacy  or  claim  of 
50/.  or  100/.  no  man  would  attempt  to  go 
on  to  his  purpose  in  that  Court.  By  this 
Bill  it  was  arranged  that,  six  months  after 
notice  of  such  claim  to  the  executor,  re- 
dress should  be  open  in  these  Courts  to  a 
claimant ;  and  also,  in  cases  of  a  similar 
nature,  after  twelve  months  had  expired 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  testator  or 
intestate,  a  form  of  pleading  in  the  cases 
had  been  subjoined — namely,  that  the 
party  in*  not  executor ;  that  ha  bad  no 


free  funds  unadministered  in  his  hands,  or 
that,  having  such  free  funds,  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  their  being  taken  out  of  his 
hands  by  other  claimants  on  them.  If  he 
could  not  substantiate  some  such  plea  in 
his  defence,  a  remedy  was  to  be  opened  in 
these  Courts.  Of  the  three  other  j  urisdic- 
tions  he  should  merely  say,  the  first  was  a 
prorogation,  by  consent,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judge ;  the  second  was  the  expe- 
dient of  rendering  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute  subject  to  a  trial  by  the  ordi- 
nary Judge  of  the  Court ;  the  third  and 
last  was  the  mode  of  deciding  causes  by 
a  voluntary  reference  ;  and  to  this  was  to 
be  added  a  provision  for  enabling  a  suitor, 
in  case  any  one  had  raised  a  claim,  or  even 
if  he  were  apprehensive  that  any  one 
might  raise  a  claim  against  him  hereafter, 
to  cite  such  claimant,  or  possible  claimant, 
again st  him  into  these  Courts,  and  com- 
pel him  to  establish  such  adverse  claim, 
or  be  barred  for  ever.  With  respect  to  the 
system  of  Reconcilement,  he  now  spoke 
with  more  confidence  than  he  had  done 
formerly ;  and  since  he  had  last  addressed 
the  House,  he  had  received  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  Courts  of  Reconcilement.  When  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  he  had 
stated  that  doubts  existed  among  the 
French  lawyers  as  to  the  utility  of  these 
Courts ;  but  none  existed  among  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  lawyers.  Since  then, 
he  had  received  a  most  valuable  statement 
from  a  Member  of  that  House,  relative  to 
the  Danish  and  Hamburgh  Courts  of  this 
description.  Of  50,000  cases  brought 
before  the  Courts  of  Reconcilement  in 
those  countries,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
were  settled,  and  not  one  shilling  expend- 
ed, and  none  of  the  parties  had  ever 
darkened  the  doors  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
or  Equity.  Thousands  of  cases  were  set- 
tled by  these  Courts,  which  before  were 
carried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  in 
which  the  number  of  cases  fell  from 
10,000  some  hundreds  to  3,000  some 
hundreds  in  the  year.  These  were  the 
principal  points  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
hoped  might  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
other  stage,  and  into  a  committee,  pro 
forma,  as  it  was  only  in  a  committee  that 
such  a  bill,  the  value  of  which  depended 
on  its  details,  could  be  well  understood; 
He  should  also  take  the  liberty  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  in  abstract  of  the  whole 
Bill,  in  order  that  those  Gentlemen  who 
were  not  lawyers,  and  might  not  be  awarq 
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might  easily  make  themselves  masters  of ;  presented  a  Petition  from  the  overlooker! 
the  details,  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  !  and  operative-spinners  of  Manchester, 
that  when  the  measure  was  taken  into  j  praying  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  se* 
consideration,  it  would  be  found  deserving  cure  to  workmen  the  full  amount  of  their 
the  approbation  of  the  House.  wages  in  money.  The  hon.  Member  hoped 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  did  not  rise  to  that  some  day  would  be  fixed  for  the  dis- 
oppose  the  Bill,  but  being  a  Representative  cussion  of  the  Truck-system,  to  which 
of  one  of  the  three  counties  to  which  the  this  petition  referred.  It  was  a  measure 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed  to 
limit  it  in  the  first  instance,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  say  a  few  words  in  order  to 
guard  himself  against  it  being  supposed 
that  he  was  to  be  pledged,  by  now  allow- 
ing the  Bill  to  be  read  a  first  time,  to  any 
support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  pledged  to  nothing,  and 
would  have,  he  hoped,  many  opportunities 
for  examining  and  opposing  the  Bill  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  thought  that  necessary,  as 
he  wished  for  nothing  more  than  thut  it 
might  be  frequently  discussed.  He  only 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  he  had  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  details,  and 
he  hoped,  therefore,  that  hon.  Members 
would  not  suppose,  that  an  objection  which 
might  strike  them  had  not  previously  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  been  met  by  other 
considerations. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Solicitor  General, 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  it  was 
most  likely  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass 
this  Session  :  he  should  wish  that  it  should 
now  be  well  considered,  and  then  it  might 
stand  over  till  after  the  long  vacation,  if 
ever  the  long  vacation  were  likely  to  come; 
but  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  Bill 
should  be  well  considered. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  to- 
morrow. 


Business  of  the  House.]  Sir  R. 
Peel  reminded  the  House  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  for  going  into 
public  business  at  half-past  five  o'clock, 
and  observed,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be 
adhered  to  in  future,  however  it  might  be 
infringed  upon  to-day. 

Mr.  Bright  objected  to  such  an  un- 
derstanding, as  the  time  which  would  be 
thus  allotted  to  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions was  too  short  to  admit  of  Members 
doing  justice  to  their  constituents.  He 
had  himself  been  intrusted  with  several 
petitions  relative  to  the  West-Indian  in- 
terest, which  would  require  a  longer  time 
than  the  right  hon*  Secretary  proposed* 


of  vast  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
cussed  and  settled,  or  given  up,  as  the 
uncertainty  created  by  its  present  state  wu 
a  grievous  injury.  He  hoped  to  see  it,  and 
the  false  principle  on  which  it  rested,  given 
up. 

Mr.  Littleton  recommended  that  an 
early  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  discussion, 
on  account  of  the  anxiety  which  was  felt 
on  the  subject,  throughout  the  manufac- 
turing districts. 

Sir  R.  Peel  acknowledged  the  import* 
ance  of  the  subject,  but  observed,  that 
Mondays  and  Fridays  were  the  only  days 
under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
those  days  had  been  already  so  encroached 
upon  by  extraneous  matter,  that  he  never 
remembered  a  Session  in  which  votes  of 
supply  were  suffered  to  get  so  much  into 
arrear.  Ministers  had  no  power  to  inter* 
fere ;  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement 
as  he  had  proposed  entirely  depenaing  on 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Baring  also  stated,  that  the  whole 
country  was  looking  with  anxiety  to  this 
Bill.  Many  persons  were  waiting  in  town 
for  it,  and  whatever  Members  might  think 
of  the  importance  of  particular  measures, 
there  was  no  one  which  it  was  of  so  much 
consequence  to  settle  as  this. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Duties  on  Rum.]  Mr.  Bright  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  West-India 
Merchants  and  Planters  of  the  City  of 
Bristol,  complaining  of  the  increased  duty 
of  6d.  per  gallon  proposed  to  be  levied  on 
Rum.  The  West-India  interest  was  in  a 
state  of  depression,  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  acknowledged  by 
proposing  to  give  that  interest  some  relief; 
and  the  petitioners  complained  that  after 
their  hopes  had  been  excited  by  his  pro* 
raises,  he  had  turned  round  and  subjected 
them  to  higher  duties  than  before.  Ha 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wouM 
explain  the  circumstance  which  made  him 
turn  round  and  refuse  the  West-India 
interest  the  relief  it  expected.    The  right 

boa,  Gentleman  anticipated  thai  tbfff 
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would  be  *  deficiency  of  300,000/.  in 
the  revenue ;  and  by  the  measure  he  had 
formerly  brought  before  the  House,  he 
expected  to  cover  200,000/.  of  that ;  but 
the  duty  he  now  proposed  to  raise  on  spirits 
would  yield  him  649,000/.  By  substituting 
this  new  plan  for  his  old  one,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  raise  153,000/. 
more  than  he  required.  And  what  did 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  do 
with  this  surplus  sura.  To  him  it  appear* 
ed  likely  that  the  same  great  interest  which 
had  made  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
give  up  his  former  project  might  also 
compel  him  to  forego  his  plan  for  assi- 
milating the  Stamp  Duties  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  he  wanted  this  money  to  be 
prepared  for  that  contingency.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  views  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  not  to  be  borne, 
that  Government  should  change  its  plans 
in  this  manner.  The  Government  ought 
to  be  steady  and  consistent  in  its  conduct. 
To  have  these  continued  alterations  and 
plans  of  alterations  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment was  neither  equitable  nor  just.  At 
present  rum  was  almost  excluded  from 
two-thirds  of  the  British  empire,  though 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Mother 
Country  on  the  commerce  of  the  West- 
Indies  could  only  be  tolerated  by  giving 
them  access  to  the  whole  of  the  home 
market  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
proportion  of  corn  spirits  consumed  was 
aa  297  to  two  of  mm.  That  was  very 
near  a  prohibition.  Such  changes  as  had 
been  alluded  to  were  very  wrong;  they 
trifled  with  these  great  interests  of  the 
State  which  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  would  be  better  to  live  under  any 
Government  than  one  that  was  continually 
changing,  and  that  brought  forward  plans 
which  it  had  not  the  courage  or  the  power 
to  carry  into  effect. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table* 

Jews'  Right  to  hold  Landed  Pmo- 
im&TY.]  Colonel  WiUon  said,  he  did 
sot  mean  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  making  a  long  speech  on  the  Motion 
be  meant  to  submit.  He  would  merely 
ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
and  should  take  the  discussion  on  the  se- 
cond reading.  His  object  was,  in  the 
words  of  his  notice,  "  to  remove  doubts  aa 
to  Brrtisb-botn  Jews  holding  landed  pro- 

Kr  The  Bill  did  not,  he  begged  it  might 
im  in  mind,  originate  from  the  Jews 

tfcflspehreii  but  frtoa  men  of  bsttkf  fduc#» 


tion,  and  wealth,  who.  like  himself,  lament* 
ed  the  uncertainty  of  legal  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  was  aware  that  the  opinions 
of  the  high  law  men  at  present  was,  that 
the  Jews  might  hold  landed  property,  like 
other  British  subjects;  but  though  that 
was  the  present  dictum  of  lawyers,  it  did 
not  follow  that  it  would  be  the  opinion  of 
their  successors.  He  had  himself  been  in 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a  landed  property 
some  years  ago,  and  took  the  opinion  of 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  the  result  was,  that  lie 
was  dissuaded  from  the  purchase  because 
that  great  lawyer  had  given  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  Jews  had  no  right  to  hold  landed 
property  like  British  subjects.  It  was 
time  that  the  question  should  be  set  at 
rest,  and  that  the  law  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. It  was  but  just,  that  the  Jews 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  constitution  compatible  with  its 
safety.  He  for  one  would  so  admit  them, 
excepting  to  seats  in  Parliament,  and  on 
the  bench  as  judges.  Indeed,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  had  the  Jews  been  admitted 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  to  the  advantages 
of  the  constitution,  to  the  extent  he  had 
just  specified,  many  of  them  would  since 
have  emigrated  towards  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his 
Bill. 

Mr.  JR.  Grant  would  vote  against  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  ;  because,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  which  he  need  not 
more  particularly  allude,  and  considering 
the  state  of  the  public  business,  he  felt  he 
should  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  the  body 
whose  cause  he  had  a  few  weeks  ago  un- 
successfully advocated,  if  he  permitted 
their  claims  to  be  again  discussed  this 
Session.  Either,  as  the  matter  at  present 
stood,  the  whole  of  their  claims  should  be 
granted,  or  none  at  all ;  he  should  not 
consent  to  any  fragmental  compromise, 
like  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man. 

Motion  negatived  without  a  division. 

St.  Luke's  New  CHuaCH.]  Mr.  Hume 
rose  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  New  Church  Commission- 
ers with  reference  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Lake.  The  hon.  Member  Went  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  churches  at 
present  open  for  Divine  Service  in  St. 
Lukes,  and  contended,  that  aa  the  parish 

obnnb  hid  aewsnawalatiwi  for   1,200 
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persons,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Barnabas 
for  above  2,000  parsons,  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  parishioners  were  to  a  man  adverse 
to  the  erection  of   another  church,   the 
Commissioners  were  not    authorized   by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  people  for 
the  support  of  an  additional  church.    The 
parish,  too,  had  at  the  present  moment  a 
debt  of  15,000/.  and  its  poor-rates  were 
25,000/.  a-year,  at  the  very  moment  the 
Commissioners  wished   to    increase    the 
burthens  of  the  impoverished  population 
by  a  new  church,  when  the  old  ones  were 
not   more  than   half   filled.     The    hon. 
Member  adverted  to  the  opposition  which 
the  Rector  and  Curate  had  shown  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parishioners ;  and  observed 
that  they  had  gone  so  far  in  exercising  the 
power  they  supposed  they  possessed,  as  to 
prevent  the  parish  clerk  from  reading  the 
vestry  notices,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  parishioners  had  been  compelled 
to  prosecute  him  for  omitting  to  perform 
the  acts  enjoined  expressly  by  the  Legis- 
lature.    He  also  observed  that  the  curate 
(Mr.  Rice)  had  at  one  time,   when  the 
vestry  met  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  their  paupers  into  the  alms- 
houses, gone  so  far  as  to  enter  the  church 
on  a  Tuesday,  at  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  without  any  previous 
notice  to  commeuce  reading  of  the  Liturgy 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  order  to  disturb 
the  discussions  of  the  vestry.     This  was 
done  for  the  annoyance  of  the  parishioners, 
and  under  the  supposition  that  they  were 
met  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  erection 
of  a   new  church.     The  vestry  had  ac- 
cordingly been  compelled  to  separate,  and 
left  the  curate  and  his  clerk  to  go  through 
the  service.     He  considered  such  conduct 
most  indecent,  and  calculated  to  destroy 
all  reverence    for    the   sacred  character. 
The  real  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  they  would    permit    the  Com- 
missioners to  erect  a  church  where  they 
pleased,    and    contrary    to    the    express 
wishes  of  all  the  inhabitants;  and  he  now 
therefore  moved,  that  the  petition  he  had 
presented  on  the  eighth  of  this  month  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Estcourt  opposed  the  Motion,  and 
contended,  that  in  a  parish  like  St.  Luke's, 
where  there  were  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
where,  as  the  hon.  Member  admitted, 
there  was  not  accommodation  for  more 
than  4,000  persons,  the  commissioners 
were  perfectly  justified  in  applying  the 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parlia- 


ment, to  erect  an  additional  church.  For 
that  reason,  and  because  he  knew  the 
Commissioners  to  be  men  of  high  character 
and  station,  who  would  not  lend  themselves 
to  any  act  such  as  that  imputed  to  them 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
should  move  a  negative  to  the  Motion. 

Mr*  Byng  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  he  found  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners  was,  the  choice  of  the 
place  for  the  erection  of  the  church. 
They  had  chosen  for  its  site  the  poorest 
and  remotest  corner  of  the  parish,  while,  if 
they  had  placed  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Fins* 
bury-square,  there  was  every  probability 
of  its  obtaining  tenants  for  the  pews,  and 
proving  really  serviceable.  He  had  attend- 
ed the  churches,  and  he  found  that  the 
parish  church  was  totally  deserted,  while 
the  chapel  of  St.  Barnabas  was  tolerably 
well  attended.  He  also  found  that  the 
morning  service,  when  the  Rector  (Mr. 
Lovell)  officiated,  was  almost  wholly  de- 
serted, while  the  evening  service,  when 
the  parishioners  had  their  own  evening 
Lecturer,  was  very  well  attended.  He 
thought,  therefore,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  poverty  of  the  parish,  and  the 
number  of  churches  already  existing,  that 
the  new  one  might  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought,  that  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants 
preferring  one  preacher  to  another  was 
not  evidence  of  there  being  no  necessity 
for  a  new  church,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Commissioners,  in  the  present  case, 
were  acting  under  powers  confided  to 
them  by  Parliament ;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent, if  the  House  entertained  a  Motion 
for  inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercised  the  discretion  reposed  in 
them,  that  the  Table  would  soon  be 
crowded  with  petitions  from  other  parishes 
with  the  same  object. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  observed,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  con- 
tended that  there  was  a  very  large  popula- 
tion in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  and  that 
the  parish  church  was  incapable  of  hold- 
ing it.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  parishioners  were  Dissenters, 
and  went  to  other  places  of  worship  than 
the  church.  The  parish  church  was  never 
half  full.  They  could  not  fill  the  churches 
already  built,  and  yet  they  were  building 
others.  Were  the  Church  Commissioners 
above  all  control  ?  Were  they  to  be  the 
cause  of  inflicting  taxes  on  the  people  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  not  to  be  respoa* 
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sible  for  their  conduct?  The  petitioners 
stated,  and  he  believed  the  statement, 
first,  that  the  new  church  was  absolutely 
unnecessary  j  and  secondly,  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  rate  levied  upon  them. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  there  were 
many  Meeting-houses  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  a  great  many  Dissenters  in  the 
parish  ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed 
to  render  further  church  accommodation 
unnecessary.  The  petitioners  complained 
of  a  public  grievance  ;  and  all  they  asked 
for  was,  a  short,  simple  inquiry,  and  that 
the  House  would  hear  what  they  had  to 
state. 

Mr.  John  Wood  readily  allowed  that 
the  Commissioners  were  as  respectable  a 
body  of  men  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  but 
that  would  not  deter  him  from  remarking 
on  their  conduct.  The  fact  was,  that  they 
did  not  possess  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  prevented  their  being  betrayed  into 
errors  and  jobs.  They  had,  in  many  cases, 
been  most  grossly  imposed  upon.  Churches 
had  been  built  by  their  direction  where 
they  were  not  at  all  wanted.  There  were 
many  cases  within  his  knowledge  of 
churches  having  been  built  in  order  to 
bring  the  adjacent  land  into  greater  re- 
pute. In  his  opinion  the  Motion  did  not 
go  far  enough.  It  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  parish  of  Saint  Luke's,  but  ought  to 
extend  to  the  whole  kingdom.  He  had 
had  complaints  of  several  churches  having 
been  unnecessarily  built  in  various  parts 
of  the  country ;  namely,  at  Manchester, 
Chorley,  Preston,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Tewkes- 
bury, and  Studley.  In  the  last  instance, 
the  church  was  built  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  it  professed  to  accom- 
modate. By  the  Act,  the  churches  ought 
to  be  not  only  built,  but  furnished  with 
all  the  requisites  for  performing  divine 
service.  Yet  that  was  in  many  cases  not 
done ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
given  professionally  by  a  learned  civilian, 
a  Member  of  that  House,  and  whose 
opinion  all  must  respect,  that  practice  had 
been  persevered  in.  The  money  was  ori- 
ginally granted  with  the  understanding 
that  no  expense  whatever  was  to  fall  on 
the  parishes.  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  said,  that  the  Dissenters  had 
not  objected  to  the  application  of  this 
million  and  a  half  to  the  building  of 
churches.  If,  however,  they  had  known 
how  the  money  was  to  be  employed,  not 
Qntj  the  Dissenters,  but  ninety-nine  out  of 


every  hundred  men  in  the  country  would 
have  objected  to  it.  He  understood  that 
that  million  and  a  half  was  not  yet  wholly 
expended.  It  was  his  earnest  recom- 
mendation to  the  Commissioners,  instead 
of  looking  about  for  fresh  places  in  which 
to  expend  the  remainder,  to  employ  it  in 
finishing  the  churches  which  they  had 
left  unfinished.  He  wished  that  some 
hon.  Member  would  move  to  repeal  all 
the  Acts  on  the  subject,  and  so  get  rid 
of  the  commission  altogether.  The  Bill 
on  the  Table  inferred  the  perpetuity  of  the 
commission.  It  was  his  unequivocal 
opinion,  however,  that  the  moment  they 
had  expended  the  million  and  a  half,  their 
functions  would  cease,  and  that  they  had 
no  right  to  draw  a  single  farthing  more 
from  the  public  purse.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners were  not  afraid  of  the  result  of  an 
inquiry,  why  were  they  averse  to  it  ?  Other 
important  public  bodies  were  subject  to 
inquiry,  and  why  should  not  the  Church 
Commissioners  ? 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that,  as  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  question,  although  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  case 
under  consideration,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  The  money 
was  granted  to  these  Commissioners  for 
the  express  purpose  of  building  churches 
in  those  places  in  which,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  those  churches  were  re- 
quisite. It  was  impossible  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  be  influenced  by  any 
motive  but  an  anxiety  to  make  the  funds 
intrusted  to  them  as  available  as  possible 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  granted; 
namely,  the  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people  the  means  of  attending  divine 
service,  where  at  present  those  means  were 
denied  them.  He  verily  believed  he  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  declared  that,  although 
in  some  instances  the  Commissioners 
might  have  been  deceived,  yet  that  they 
had  most  anxiously,  and  without  bias  of 
any  kind,  devoted  themselves  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duty.  It  was  a  duty  of  a 
very  difficult  character.  They  had  re- 
ceived the  most  earnest  application  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  What  was  it 
their  duty  to  do  ?  Not  to  attend  to  the 
urgency  of  the  application  alone,  bat  to 
inquire  into  what  parishes  there  were  the 
greatest  number  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  greatest  want  of  church  accommoda- 
tion. Now  the  parish  of  St*  Luke's  had 
a  population  of  50,000  persons.    It  was 
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true  that  there  might  be  many  Roman 
Catholics  and  many  Dissenters ;  but  still 
there  remained  a  large  portion  of   the 
population  desirous,  but  unable,  to  obtain 
accommodation    in    the    parish    church, 
owing  less  to  the  size  of  the  church  than 
to  the  want  of  free  seats.     It  unfortunately 
happened,  that  at  St.  Luke's,  as  at  many 
other  churches,  the  pews  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  individuals,  and  there  was 
no  law  to  open  them  to  the  public.     In 
the  very  parish  in  which  the  House  was 
sitting,  the  church  had  not  above    100 
free  seats.     He  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that    no  case  had  been   made  out    for 
inquiry.     With  respect  to  the  professional 
opiniou  of  his,  to  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston  applied,  it  was  certainly  the 
fault,  not  of  the  law,  not  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  of  the  parishes  themselves, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  the  expenses 
alluded  to.    All  the  expense  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  subjected  was  the  annual  re- 
pair.    He  would  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  that  as  far  as  the  Commissioners 
themselves  were  concerned,  they  would  be 
most  happy  to  have  their  conduct  invest- 
igated, either  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
or  by  the  House  itself.     He  was  satisfied 
it  would  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
they  had  had  to  encounter  greater  diffi- 
culties than  any  man  could  have  originally 
conceived. 

Mr.  Hume  made  a  short  reply.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford,  had  expressed 
their  disinclination  to  drag  this  august  and 
illustrious  body  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Would  they  say  then  that  there 
was  any  body  of  persons,  having  the  charge 
of  public  money,  who  were  above  the 
reach  of  inquiry  ?  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  con- 
sult its  own  dignity,  and  that  of  the  Com- 
missioners, if  they  refused  to  inquire. 
What  was  the  use  of  building  churches 
where  they  were  not  wanted — where  the 
churches  already  built  were  not  half  filled  ? 
In  his  opinion,  the  commission  should  have 
been  composed  of  two  or  three  men  of 
business.  He  was  not  to  be  told  that 
because  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  Commissioners,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  In  his  opinion  they  were  bound 
to  give  an  explanation  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  submit  to  an  inquiry. 


The  House  then  divided— For  the  Mo* 
tion  14 ;  Against  it  64 — Majority  50. 


Brougham,  James 
Byng,  George 
Dawson,  A. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Jepbson,  C.  D.  O. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Marshall,  John 
Macauley,  J.  B. 
O'Connell,  D. 


List  of  the  Minority* 

Philips,  Sir  O. 
Stewart,  John 
Taylor,  Mv  A. 
Waithman,  Aid. 
Warburton,  H. 


TELLERS* 

Hume,  J. 
Wood,  J. 


Conduct  of  General  Darling.] 
Mr.  John  Stewart  rose  to  bring  forward 
a  Motion  for  the  production  of  papers  and 
documents  connected  with  the  charges 
preferred  by    Mr.  Wentworth,    df  New 
South  Wales,  against  General  Darling, 
the  Governor  of  that  colony.    He  observed 
that  the  charges  which  had  been,  in  this 
instance,  preferred   by    Mr.  Wentworth 
against  General  Darling  were  of  a  most 
grave  and  serious  nature,  and  a  short  de- 
tail of  them,  he  was  sure,  would  satisfy  the 
House  that  all  documents,  illustrative  and 
explanatory  of  the  transaction  with  which 
those  charges  were  connected,  ought  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  by  his  Majesty's 
Government.     In  the  month  of  November, 
1826,  General  Darling  altered  the  sen- 
tence of  two  soldiers  who  had  been  con- 
victed at  the  Quarter  Sessions  there  of  a* 
felony,   and  sentenced    to    seven    years 
transportation,    and   instead  of  allowing 
them  to  undergo  that    punishment,   he 
issued  a  regimental  order,  directing  that 
they  should  be  worked  in  chains  in  the 
public  roads  for  the  period  of  seven  years; 
that  they  should  be  stripped  of  their  uni- 
forms,   and  dressed  in  felons'  clothes; 
and  that  they  should  be  worked  in  chain 
gangs,  after  being  drummed  publicly  on 
parade  out  of  the   garrison,  as  rogues. 
That  order  was  carried  into  execution ;  the 
chains  were  put  upon  the  two  men,  whose 
names  were   Sudds  and  Thompson,  on 
parade,  and  they  were  brought  in  that 
condition  back  to  gaol.     In  a  few  davs 
after,  one  of  the  unfortunate  men,  Sudds, 
died,  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the 
sufferings  which  he  endured  in  the  prison, 
being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  bad  health  ; 
and  a  statement  of  the  transaction  having 
been  forwarded  to  this  country, he  had  then 
felt  it  his  duty  to  move  for  the  production 
of  such  documents  as  were  in  the  possession 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  respecting 
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forward  the  session  before  last,  and  previ- 
ous to  his  bringing  it  forward,  his  opinion, 
founded  upon  the  documents  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him,  was,  that  General 
Darling  had  no  legal  right  to  adopt  the 

Eroceeding  which  he  was  represented  to 
ave  done  in  this  instance,  and  that  he 
was  not  justified  in  subjecting  these  un- 
fortunate men  to  an  additional  punishment, 
in  consequence  of  which  one  of  them  had 
died.  Tnat  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  that  was  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  it,  when  he  moved,  at  the 
period  he  had  mentioned,  for  those  docu- 
ments, which,  he  must  say,  were  granted  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  in  a 
manner  that  did  him  much  honour.  Upon 
that  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  he  thought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  a  perfect  right  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  documents  with  regard 
to  any  charge  which  might  be  pre- 
ferred against  any  governor  of  any  of  our 
island!,  or  colonial  possessions.  That 
declaration  did  the  highest  honour  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  (Mr. 
Stewart)  had  reason  to  know  that,  since  it 
had  been  made,  it  was  followed  by  good 
effects  in  more  than  one  of  our  colonies. 
The  documents  for  which  he  (Mr.  Stewart) 
then  moved,  consisted  of  copies  of  the 
General  Order  issued  by  General  Darling, 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  these  men,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  so ;  also  of  copies 
or  extracts  of  the  despatches  of  General 
Darling  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the 
despatches  of  the  Government  here  to 
General  Darling  on  the  subject  The 
latter  documents  he  was  anxious  to  obtain, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  and 
what  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  documents,  however,  which 
were  subsequently  laid  before  the  House, 
consisted  only  of  extracts  of  two  letters 
from  General  Darling  on  the  subject,  and 
there  were  no  copies  produced  of  the 
answers  from  the  Colonial-office  to  those 
letters,  by  which  the  opinion  of  Govern- 
ment could  be  ascertained.  Looking,  at 
the  time,  at  those  two  documents,  taken 
by  themselves,  he  would  admit  that  it  did 
then  seem  to  him  that  General  Darling 
had  been  legally  justified  in  the  course 
which  be  had  adopted,  and  he  was  then  of 
opinion  that,  though  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate man,  Sudds,  was  to  be  lamented, 

ChmitlDtdiMCft  in  f^ffnittipg  his  punish* 


ment,  did  not  intend  to  subject*  him  to  any 
punishment  that  should  endanger  his  life* 
That  was  his  opinion,  formed  from  the 
documents  then  produced,  and  he  accord* 
ingly  did  not  at  that  time  found  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  upon  them.  About  ten 
months  ago,  however,  he  received  a  letter 
on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  bar- 
rister in  New  South  Wales,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  he  had  for  warned 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  dated  the  1st  of  March, 
1829,  and  which  had  been  transmitted 
through  General  Darling  himself,  contain- 
ing most  grave  and  serious  charges  against 
that  officer.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
mention  a  fact,  by  way  of  answer  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  reference  to  this  subject  on  a  former 
night ;  namely,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
found  any  proceeding  upon  those  papers  in 
the  case  of  the  governor  of  a  distant  colony, 
who  was  not  able  at  once  to  answer  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  and  who 
probably  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  answering  them  until  the  lapse  of  two 
years.  But  the  charges  to  which  be  re- 
ferred, had  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Went- 
worth, through  General  Darling  himself, 
to  the  Colonial-office,  and  were  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
ten  months  ago,  as,  he  was  sure,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  acknowledge.  He 
(Mr.  Stewart)  could  not  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  bringing  this  subject  forward 
prematurely,  or  without  due  notice  having 
been  given  to  the  accused  party,  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him. 
When  they  were  transmitted  through 
General  Darling,  no  doubt  they  were 
accompanied  by  explanations  from  the 
Governor  himself,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  see.  If  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  forwarded  by  General  Darling,  with- 
out his  offering  any  explanation  of  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  transaction 
to  which  that  letter  had  reference,  the 
House  would  put  its  own  construction 
upon  that  fact;  but,  to  him,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  So 
strong  was  the  present  case,  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  almost  justified  in 
calling  upon  the  House  to  address  the 
Crown  to  remove  General  Darling  from 
his  situation.  He  should,  however,  con- 
tent himself  now  with  moving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  copies  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  General  Darling, 
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might  have  forwarded,  or  which  might 
have  been  received  from  him  at  any  time 
upon  the  subject.  The  view  which  he  had 
formerly  taken,  had  been  founded  upon 
the  only  documents  then  produced — 
namely,  the  two  letters  of  General  Darling ; 
and  he  then  thought  that  General  Darling 
was  legally  justified  in  the  course  which  he 
had  adopted:  he  thought  so  in  con- 
sequence of  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  New  South  Wales, 
which,  taken  singly  by  itself,  appeared  to 
him  to  give  to  the  governor  the  power 
which  he  exercised  in  this  instance,  and 
that  was  the  only  portion  of  the  Act  which 
the  governor  transmitted  home  at  that 
time.  He  had,  however,  been  induced, 
from  the  documents  which  he  now  held  in 
his  hand,  to  take  a  completely  different 
view  of  this  case.  The  clause  in  question 
was  the  sixth,  but  taking  the  whole  of  the 
Act  together,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
General  Darling  possessed  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  upon  these  men  by  the  Quarter 
Sessions  in  New  South  Wales,  and  that 
his  interference,  in  this  instance,  was  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  illegal.  What  were 
the  consequences  to  which  that  inter- 
ference led  ?  It  was  stated  in  the  docu- 
ments which  had  induced 'him  to  bring 
forward  his  former  motion  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  that  the  chains  put  upon  those 
unfortunate  men  were  of  an  unusually 
heavy  construction;  that  they  were  not 
long  enough  to  allow  them  to  stretch 
themselves  at  full  length,  and  that  there 
were  spikes  in  the  iron  collars  which  pre- 
vented them  from  lying  easy  in  any  posi- 
tion. In  one  of  the  letters  of  General 
Darling  which  had  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, he  stated  that  the  chains  were  of  an 
unusually  light  construction,  that  their 
weight  amounted  only  to  131b.  12oz.,  and 
that  they  were  not  calculated  to  subject 
the  persons  upon  whom  they  might  be  put 
to  any  extraordinary  pain.  He  (Mr. 
Stewart)  must  say,  that  he  relied  at  the 
time  upon  the  truth  of  that  statement; 
but  it  was  refuted  by  the  documents 
which  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  wherein  it 
was  stated,  that  the  weight  of  the  chains 
amounted  to  301b.  or  401b.;  that  they 
were  of  such  a  construction  as  to  subject 
these  unfortunate  men  to  dreadful  torture, 
such  as  could  not  be  endured  ;  that  iron 
spikes  extended  from  the  iron  collar,  which 
was  rivetted  round  the  neck,  and  pre- 
Yented  the  individual  wearing  it  from  turn- 


ing over  on  either  side ;  that  it  was  im- 
possible these  men,  while  thus  chained, 
could  stretch  themselves  at  full  length,  and 
in  short,  that  they  were  subjected  to  the 
greatest  possible  torture.  Those  facts  he 
stated  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer, 
Captain  Robinson,  who  had  inspected  those 
chains,  had  tried  them  on  his  own  body,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusions  which  he  (Mr. 
Stewart)  had  just  stated  with  respect  to 
them.  Captain  Robinson  did  not  weigh 
the  chains,  but  he  had  them  on  in  the 
presence  of  Lieutenant  Christie  and  others, 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  them  he 
said  he  considered  the  weight  of  the 
chains  to  be  about  301b.  or  401b.  That 
Lieutenant  Christie  was  now  in  England ; 
he  had  been  promoted  since  that  time, 
and  he  (Mr.  Stewart)  understood  he  was 
ready  to  come  forward  to  speak  to  the 
truth  of  that  statement,  either  at  the  bar 
of  that  House,  or  any  where  else  that  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  ap- 
peared then  that  the  interference  of 
General  Darling,  in  this  instance,  had 
been  illegal,  and  that  the  punishment  to 
which  he  had  subjected  these  men 
amounted  to  an  aggravated  degree  of  tor- 
ture. He  begged  leave  to  revert  to  the 
mode  in  which  that  punishment  had  been 
inflicted.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  state- 
ment of  what  took  place  after  the  chains 
had  been  put  on  those  unfortunate  men. 
They  were  taken  from  the  barracks,  where 
the  chains  were  put  on  them,  back  to  the 
gaol,  until  an  opportunity  should  arise  for 
sending  them  to  work  on  the  public  roads. 
Sudds,  it  appeared,  had  been  previously 
alarmingly  ill,  and  it  was  sworn-  by  Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  confined  with  him, 
that  after  his  return  to  the  prison  his  ill- 
ness rapidly  increased  until  the  period  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  five  or  six  days 
after  the  infliction  of  the  punishment. 
That  took  place  on  the  22d  or  November, 
and  he  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month; 
He  should  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  statement  of  Thompson,  the 
fellow  prisoner  of  Sudds,  as  to  what  oc- 
curred while  that  unfortunate  man  re- 
mained in  the  prison,  previous  to  his 
death.  This  statement  was  extracted 
from  an  examination  of  Thompson,  taken 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1827,  in  the  presence 
of  Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.,  Colonial 
Secretary;  William  Henry  Moore,  Esq., 
Acting  Attorney-General;  and  William 
Charles  Wentworth,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Lawt     In  that  examination,  Thompson, 
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says — "  The  night  of  the    day  of  our 
punishment,  Sudds  was  so  ill  that  we  were 
obliged  to  get  a  candle  about  eight  o'clock 
from  Wilson,  the  under  gaoler,  in  order  to 
keep  a  light  during  the  night.     I  gave 
him  some  tea  which  I  had  purchased. 
About  ten  o'clock  he  was  getting  very  ill. 
1  requested  a  fellow-prisoner  to  get  up 
and  look*  at  him,  thinking  he  was  dying. 
The  fellow-prisoner,  whose  name    I   do 
not  know,  did  look  at  him,    and  said 
he  was  not  dying,  but  he  did  not  think  he 
would  live  long.   I  then  asked  Sudds  if  he 
had  any  friends  to  whom  he.  would  wish 
to  write.     He  said  he  had  a  wife  and  child 
in  Gloucester,  and  begged  that  if  he  did 
not  get  better  by  the  next  night,  I  would 
read  some  pious  book  to  him ;  adding,  that 
'  they  had  put  him  in  them  irons  until 
they  had  killed  him/    Shortly  after  this 
I  fell  asleep,  another  man  having  under- 
taken to  sit  up  with  him;  I  think  the 
name  of  this  man  was  Moreton  ;  his  father 
is  a  potter  on  the  Brickfield-hill ;  he  was 
in  the  gaol  for  an  assault  on  his  mother. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  being 
Thursday,  the  23rd,  Sudds  was  taken  into 
the  hospital,  and   I  took  him  some  tea, 
and  a  little  bit  of  fish,  which  I  think  is  all 
he  eat  till  he  died.    This  I  think  because 
I  had  his  gaol-rations  afterwards.     His 
irons  were  taken  off  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  Thursday,  when  the  doctor  came  his 
rounds.     I  inquired  of  the  attendant  in 
the  hospital  (whose  name  was  Thompson) 
how  Sudds  was  on  Thursday  evening  ?  He 
said  he  was  a  little  better.    On   Friday 
morning  I  went  to  see  him,  he  was  in  such 
a  state  that  he  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tions or  appear  to  know  me.     I  squeezed 
his  hand,  but  he  made  no  return,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  insensible.     I  saw  him  again 
on  Saturday,  I  heard  he  had  been  deli- 
rious, and  had  got  out  of  bed  on  Friday 
night ;  but  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, he  never  spake;  and   about  three 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  November, 
he  was  removed  to  the  general  hospital, 
being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men 
down  the  steps  of  the  gaol  to  the  entrance, 
and  from  thence  carried  in  a  small  cart, 
as  I  was  informed,  to  the  Hospital.     I 
was  told  that  he  expired  about  six  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning."     Here  they  had 
the  dying  declaration  of  this  unfortunate 
man,  Sudds,  "  that  they  had  put  him  in 
them  irons- until  they  had  killed  him."  He 
was  carried  from  the  gaol  to  the  hospital 
in  a  dying  state,  when  he  had  ceased  to 


speak,  and  the  object,  it  was  stated,  of 
thus  removing  him,  was  to  prevent  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  from  being  held  on  his  body, 
which  would  have  been  held  on  it  if  he 
had  died  in  the  gaol.     He  believed  that 
it  was  suggested  after  his  burial,  that  his 
body  should  be  disinterred  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  coroner's  inquest  held  upon  it, 
but  that  suggestion  was  not  complied  with. 
Thompson,  whose  statement  he  had  just 
quoted,  was  now  also  in  England.     He 
(Mr.  Stewart)  believed  he  had  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  at  Chatham,  and  he  could 
be  examined  as  to  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment.    He  had  then  brought  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  the  House ;  they  involved  a 
grave  and  serious  charge  against  General 
Darling,  and  there  were  two  persons  now 
in  England — Lieutenant  Christie  and  this 
man  Thompson — who  could  be  exdmined 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  charge. 
He  thought  the  House  would  be  of  opinion 
that  it  was  due  to  public  justice,  to  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  even  to 
General  Darling  himself,  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  charges.      He  thought 
he  had  made  out  a  case  for  an  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  House.    That  the  Govern- 
ment thought  these  charges  required  in- 
vestigation was  plain  from  the  answer  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  to  a 
question  put  by  him  (Mr.  Stewart)  some 
months  ago  on   the  subject.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  stated,  that  the  case 
had  been  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that 
learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the  case  was 
under  the  consideration  of  himself  and  his 
learned  colleague,  the  Solicitor  General, 
for  their  opinion.     He  (Mr.  Stewart)  had 
not    heard  that    they  had  since    given 
any  opinion  upon  it.  General  Darling  had 
himself,  in  an  answer  to  an  address  present- 
ed to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
in  reference  to  this  transaction,  stated  that 
this    impeachment  of  his   conduct    was 
founded  upon  a  gross  and  base  calumny* 
But  if  that  were  the  case,  how  could  it  be 
established  without  inquiry  ?  It  was  there- 
fore the  interest  of  General  Darling,  if  he 
possessed  the  means  of  substantiating  that 
statement,  to  have  an  inquiry  instituted. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
for  "  a  copy  of  the  Letter  of  William  Charles 
Went  worth,  Esq.,  Barrister,  dated  1st  of 
March,   1829,  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  transmitted  through  General 
Darling,  together  with  such  documents 
as  General  Darling  sent  with  it,  in  order 
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to  explain  that  Letter,  and  also  copies  of 
all  Letters  which  had  been  received  from 
General  Darling  on  the  subject,  and  of  all 
letters  which  had  been  transmitted  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  him  in  reference 
to  it." 

Sir  Oeorge  Murray  felt,  that  he  had 
some  reason  to  complain  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  given  a  more  specific 
notice  of  his  Motion,  as  he  (Sir  George 
Murray)  would  in  that  case  have  been 
prepared  to  state  whether  it  were  proper 
or  not  that  the  papers  for  which  he  moved 
should  be  laid  before  the  House;  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  would 
not  object  to  the  production  of  such  docu- 
ments as  he  (Sir  George  Murray)  might 
find,  upon  examination,  to  be  fit,  and 
proper,  and  necessary  to  be  produced  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  case,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  it.  In  taking  that  course 
he  did  not  mean  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
production  of  the  specific  documents  for 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  moved,  as  he 
was  not  able  to  say  at  present  whether  all 
those  documents  were  such  as  should  be 
submitted  to  the  House.  This  case  was  the 
subject  of  a  Motion  which  the  hon. Member 
had  brought  forward  in  July,  1828,  when 
he  moved  for  certain  papers,  which  were 

E reduced.  The  case  had  been  then 
riefly  discussed.  The  fact  was,  that  it 
Had  been  a  practice  with  the  soldiers  in 
New  South  Wales  to  maim  themselves,  or 
to  commit  some  felony,  by  which  they 
succeeded  in  getting  discharged  from  the 
service.  These  two  individuals  in  this  in- 
stance had  committed  a  felony  with  that 
view,  and  the  Governor  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  example  in  their  case,  in 
order  to  check  such  a  spirit  amongst  the 
soldiery.  They  were  sentenced  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years,  and  the  Governor  commuted 
that  sentence  by  ordering,  as  he  was  em- 
powered by  an  Act  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  do,  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed at  hard  labour  on  the  roads  in  the 
colony  for  that  period,  and  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  work  in  irons. 
To  render  the  example  still  more  forcible 
and  impressive,  he  had  stripped  off  their 
dress  on  parade,  in  the  presence  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  had  the  irons  then  put  on  them. 
When  Sudds  returned  to  prison  he  be* 
came  ill,  and  his  irons  were  in  consequence 
removed.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been 
ill  before  they  were  put  on ;  but  he  was 


not  on  the  sick  list,  and  if  he  had  been 
affected  with  previous  illness,  the  Gover- 
nor was  not  acquainted  with  it.     He  wag 
removed  from  the  gaol  to  the  hospital  in 
consequence  of  his  illness,  and  that  was 
made  a  matter  of  charge  by  those  who 
wished  to  place  the  Governors  conduct  in 
the  worst  point  of  view,  as  if  he  were 
removed  there  to  prevent  an  inquest  from 
being  held  upon  him ;  but  he  had  been 
only  removed  to  the  hospital  in  conform- 
ity with  the  usual  practice  in  cases  of  the 
kind.     His  death  had  been  imputed  to 
the  irons  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
He  (Sir  George  Murray)  would  read  an 
extract   from   "  The    Australian "  news- 
paper, in  refutation  of  that  charge.    That 
paper  having  advanced  that  charge  in  the 
first  instance,  and  having  spoken  of  the 
great  weight  of  the  irons,  Ac,  the  next 
day  the  editor,  in  an  article  referring  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  M'Leay,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  reply  to  his  statement,  acknow- 
ledged  he  had  been  in  error  in  attri- 
buting to  the  Governor  a  departure   in 
this    instance    from    those   feelings    of 
humanity    by    which    his    conduct   had 
been    uniformly    characterised;   and    he 
further  stated,  that  he  never  meant  to  im- 
pute to  the  Governor  an  intention  of  pro- 
ducing the  death  of  this  individual  by  the 
punishment   that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him.     In  the  letter  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  written  to  him,  he  referred  to  a  pre 
vious  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  in  December,  1826,  on 
the  subject,  and  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  case  was  one  which  called  for  the 
removal  of  General  Darling,  and  yet  he 
allowed  it  to  remain  unnoticed  up  to  the 
date  of  his  other  letter  in  March,  1839, 
He  (Sir  George    Murray)  believed  that 
very  inflamed  and  exaggerated  statements 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  this  case. 
To  confirm  this,  he  read  various  extracts 
from   the  pamphlet  of  Mr.   Wentworth, 
commenting  upon  them,  and  shewing  that 
they  were  of  an  inflammatory  and  exag- 
gerated description.     He  controverted  the 
doctrine  laid   down   by  Mr.  Wentworth, 
that  the  conduct  of  General  Darling,  in 
commuting  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Sudds  by  the  criminal  court,  into  hard 
labour  on  the  roads,  was  contrary  to  law, 
and  showed  that  General  Darling  had  not 
put  Sudds  into  chains  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  Mr.  Wentworth  described.     He 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  be 
had  stated  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had 
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no  other  desire  than  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  the  whole  of  this 
transaction.  He  requested  hon.  Members 
however,  not  to  form  any  opinion  respect- 
ing General  Darling's  conduct  until  they 
had  seen  the  documents  which  he  should 
produce,  giving  a  description  of  the  whole 
of  this  transaction. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought,  that  there  were 
several  circumstances  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  General  Darling,  since  he  had 
been  Governor  of  the  colony,  which  re- 
quired to  be  minutely  and  strictly  investi- 
gated. For  instance,  four  prosecutions 
of  the  Press  for  libel  on  four  consecutive 
days,  and  the  parties  charged  of  this 
offence,  tried  by  military  juries,  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  was  a  circumstance 
which  required  examination.  He  had  be- 
fore brought  another  case  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  and  made  a  motion  for 
papers,  which  were  refused  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary ;  and  in  that  case  it  was 
stated,  that  both  Judges  and  the  Counsel 
declared  there  was  nothing  in  the  publica- 
tion amounting  to  libel,  and  still  there  was 
a  conviction.  The  last  accounts  from  the 
colony  announced  that  Governor  Darling 
had  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  banishment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who 
should  publish  any  thing  tending  to  bring 
the  Governor,  or  any  official  persons 
into  contempt.  The  situation,  there- 
fore, of  this  colony  required  the  most  vigi- 
lant attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
more  especially  when  the  almost  unlimited 
power  possessed  by  the  Governor  was 
taken  into  consideration.  On  his  own 
shewing,  the  conduct  of  General  Darling 
appeared  indefensible,  because  he  had  im- 
posed an  additional  punishment  on  a  man 
already  convicted  of  felony.  He  denied 
that  the  Governor  had  the  power  of  com- 
muting punishment  in  this  manner ;  un- 
doubtedly he  had  the  power  of  mitigating 
a  sentence  after  conviction,  and  to  send  a 
convict  to  the  chain-gang;  but  he  had  no 
right  whatever  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  usual  chains,  and  if,  by  so  acting,  the 
death  of  a  man  had  been  occasioned,  the 
law  would  consider  him  to  have  been 
guilty  of  murder.  In  the  other  case 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  man  was 
no  longer  a  soldier,  but  a  felon.  As  to 
the  weight  of  the  irons,  the  ordinary  weight 
need  was  only  about  four  pounds;  and  this 
heavy  enough;  but  in  this  case,  it 
admitted  that  the  irons  weighed  thir- 


teen pounds  twelve  ounces,  thus  putting 
on  an  additional  weight  of  upwards  of 
nine  pounds.  The  irons  were  also  of  an 
unusual  and  torturing  description,  expos- 
ing the  wearer  to  suffocation,  and  being 
provided  with  spikes,  projecting  from  it 
before  and  behind,  to  prevent  the  wearer 
from  lying  down.  If  by  such  treatment 
an  offender  met  his  death,  of  it  there  was  no 
justification  whatever.  The  man,  how- 
ever, actually  died  in  three  or  four  days 
after  he  was  ironed  in  this  way.  Relief,  it 
was  said,  had  been  given  by  sending  him 
to  the  hospital  from  the  prison ;  but  that 
avoided  the  coroner's  inquest.  If  he  had 
died  in  gaol,  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
quest, and  as  it  was,  the  Governor  might 
have  caused  one  to  be  held  if  he  thought 
it  advisable.  Then  Mr.  M'Leay  wrote, 
that  the  chains  worn  by  Sudds  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  gaol ;  but  that  was  a  mistake ; 
for  the  chains  to  be  seen  were  those  worn 
by  Thompson,  who  was  also  obliged  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital ;  Sudds  died,  and 
Thompson  was  near  dying;  and  under 
what  circumstances  ?  It  appeared  that  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  the  punishment 
killed  Sudds,  and  could  he  have  been  a 
hardened  offender  if  shame  killed  him  ? 
Certainly  not.  But  if  the  Governor  had 
a  right  to  accumulate  punishment  upon 
him,  had  he  any  right  to  increase  his 
chains?  And  here  he  would  ask,  did  not 
Mr.  Wentworth  offer  to  prove,  that  the 
irons  shewn  were  not  those  usually  worn 
by  Sudds,  that  those  placed  upon  him 
weighed  twenty-eight  pounds;  and  that 
Captain  Dumaresque  went  to  the  road- 
gang  where  Sudds  was,  and  took  them 
off.  But  this  was  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  General  Darling  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  he  ought,  for  there  was  one  case 
of  an  unfortunate  Irishman,  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers,  and  which,  if  untrue,  was 
a  gross  libel.  That  man  was  accused  of 
perjury,  committed  in  a  voluntary  affida- 
vit; and  he  was  convicted  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  sentenced  to  be  transported  to 
a  penal  colony.  He  had  his  case  removed 
by  certiorari;  the  Attorney  General  was 
consulted,  and  when  appealed  to,  he  said, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  sentence, 
and  the  man  was  discharged.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  he  was  seized  by 
order  of  the  Governor,  and  by  his  man- 
date alone  sent  off  to  a  penal  colony, 
although  he  had  100/*  in  the  Saving 
Bank,  not  one  shilling  of  which  coold  he 
give   his   wife.    Need  he  also   ment:jn 
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the  case  of  Lookaye,  who  was  tried  and 
sent  to  a  penal  colony,  although  his  term 
of  transportation  was  nearly  expired ;  and 
who  having  his  hopes  of  return  home  thus 
cut  off,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  When 
cases  of  this  kind  were  numerous,  was  it 
asking  too  much,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  institute  an  inquiry  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  General 
Darling.  Such  was  the  case  stated  by 
Mr.  Wentworth ;  and  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  put  his  name  to  the  pamphlet,  if 
the  general  sense  of  the  colony  did  not 
bear  out  his  statement.  Even  supposing 
the  Governor  not  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  charged  against  him,  still  there  was 
evidently  such  a  want  of  management  in 
him,  that  he  was  not  the  most  proper 
person  to  hold  such  a  situation.  His 
persecutions  against  the  newspapers  proved 
this;  but  at  present  he  would  only  say 
that  it  was  admitted  that  Sudds  had  been 
put  in  irons  three  times  the  usual  weight, 
and  on  that  ground  alone  inquiry  ought 
to  be  instituted. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated  his  per- 
fect readiness  to  produce  all  the  papers 
that  were  necessary  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
ought  not  to  have  entered  into  a  tirade 
upon  the  conduct  of  General  Darling  with 
respect  to  Sudds'  case,  and  with  respect 
also  to  the  press  of  the  colony.  He  trusted 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  and 
the  House  in  general  would  wait  till  the 
papers  were  on  the  Table,  and,  above  all, 
that  no  hon.  Member  would  think  of  say- 
ing anything  in  prejudice  of  the  conduct 
of  General  Darling  merely  on  the  authority 
of  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  Nor  did 
the  propriety  of  reserve  on  this  subject  at 
the  present  moment  depend  entirely  on 
the  circumstance  that  these  charges  against 
General  Darling  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  newspapers.  He  knew  that  many  of 
them  would  be  said  to  be  justified  by  the 
statements  made  in  the  pamphlet  published 
by  Mr.  Wentworth ;  and  it  had  been  already 
said  that  that  gentleman  was  too  respect- 
able to  have  made  the  statements  he  had 
ut  forth  unless  he  had  some  good  ground 
or  believing  them  to  be  true.  He  would 
not  deny  the  respectability  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth; but  he  believed,  that  when  the 
papers  were  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
every  hon.  Member  who  took  the  trouble  of 
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examining  them,  that  many  of  that  gentle- 
man's statements  were  founded  in  mistake. 
As  a  proof  of  this  he  might  mention  the 
alleged  concealment  of  the  chains  that  had 
been  put  upon  Sudds,  and  the  estimated 
weight  of  those  chains,  on  both  of  which 
points  he  was  convinced  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  statements  hitherto 
made  had  been  quite  erroneous.  With 
respect,  also,  to  the  illness  of  Sudds,  he 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  Governor 
knew  nothing  of  that  illness  till  the  man 
died;  besides  which  he  might  observe, 
that  there  could  hardly  be  anything  more 
preposterous  than  the  idea  that  the  Go- 
vernor had  had  the  man  transferred  from 
the  gaol  to  the  hospital,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  perpetration  of  a  murder.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Mover  would  find  it  expedient  to 
modify  his  motion,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  found  that  the  whole 
justice  of  the  case  would  be  attained  by 
the  production  of  such  papers  as  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  colonies 
might  deem  it  fit  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Attorney  General,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  assert  that  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Wentworth  were  deserving  of  very 
considerable  attention,  on  account  of  the 
great  respectability  and  high  character  of 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  a 
Barrister  of  great  practice,  enjoying  much 
more  of  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  than  the  Governor.  Mr. 
Wentworth  came  forward  boldly  with 
charges  against  the  Governor,  on  account 
of  which  he  wished  the  Governor  to  be 
called  home,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
tried  here  for  acts  which  could  not  be  in- 
vestigated there,  but  which  amounted,  or 
appeared  to  amount  by  implication,  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  That  was  all  the  part 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  had  taken.  It  was 
possible,  he  hoped,  it  would  ultimately 
appear,  that  these  charges  were  ill-founded; 
but  if  the  innocence  of  the  Governor  were 
so  clear,  there  was  something  extraordinary 
in  his  conduct,  he  having  persecuted  the 
press  for  what  it  had  stated  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  press  and  that  House  were  the 
only  guardians  of  the  colonists  from  the 
tyranny  of  Local  Governments.  The 
Governor  of  this  colony  had  actually  put 
an  end  to  the  papers  in  it,  and  within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  papers  had  arrived 
in  this  country  with  black  edges,  and,  at 
they  expressed  it,  in  deep  mourning  "  for 
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the  death  and  burial  of  the  press  of  New 
South  Wales."  The  hon.  Member  referred 
to  a  clause  of  a  Local  Act,  by  which  a  per7 
son,  upon  a  second  conviction,  might  be 
banished  from  the  island ;  and  he  observed 
that  though  banishment  from  Botany  Bay 
might  here  sound  very  ludicrous,  it  might 
be  a  heavy  punishment  to  an  individual 
who  had  settled  there,  and  who  was  sud- 
denly turned  out  of  the  colony  at  the 
caprice  of  the  Governor. 

The  Solicitor  General  wished  to  say 
a  very  few  words  upon  this  subject.  When 
a  motion  was  made  for  the  production  of 
papers  relative  to  the  conduct  of  General 
Darling,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite  took  the  opportunity  to  advance 
certain  charges,  upon  mere  newspaper  au- 
thority, which  went  in  a  very  serious 
manner  to  criminate  that  gallant  officer. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or 
improper  than  this.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  took  it  for  granted  that  the  con- 
duct of  General  Darling  had  been  illegal. 
Now,  there  were  two  questions  for  con- 
sideration. First,  was  his  conduct  illegal  ? 
Secondly,  was  it  improper  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  admit  that  it  was 
not  illegal  in  General  Darling  to  prosecute 
the  man,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
felony  ;  that  he  was  guilty  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  and  therefore  neither  the  Go- 
vernor nor  jury  could  be  blamed  on  that 
score.  The  question  then  was,  as  to  the  right 
or  power  of  the  Governor  to  commute  the 

Sunishment.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
fember  knew  that  that  depended  upon 
the  nature  and  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made.  Upon  his  interpretation  of  that 
Act  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  con- 
tended that  the  Governor  had  no  right 
to  commute  the  sentence  of  the  Court. 
That,  however,  was  a  question  fairly  open 
to  doubt;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Gover- 
nor came  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner,  it  was  impossible  that  any  man 
could  arraign  his  conduct.  The  act  of 
the  Governor  was  a  bona  fide  act,  dictated 
by  very  different  feelings  and  motives, 
from  those  attributed  to  him  in  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to,  and  from  which  some 
extracts  had  been  read.  He  did  not  wish 
to  see  heavy  punishments  or  unnecessary 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  conductors 
of  the  press,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
the  Colonies  ;  but  when  such  a  pamphlet 
as  that  which  Mr.  Wentworth  had  ven- 
tured to  publish,  and  to  send  over  to 
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this  country,  containing  charges  in  the 
highest  degree  criminatory  of  the  conduct 
of  General  Darling  were  sent  forth,  it  was 
quite  time  to  take  some  measures  to  curb 
a  licentiousness,  which,  if  permitted,  would 
inevitably  bring  the  conduct  and  character 
of  all  public  officers  in  that  country  into 
hatred  and  contempt.  That  pamphlet 
was  as  libellous  a  publication  as  ever  issued 
from  the  press  in  any  colony.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  time  to  go  into  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  General  Darling; 
but  when  the  papers  were  laid  before  the 
House,  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
be  convinced  that  General  Darling  had 
done  nothing  either  illegal  or  improper. 

Mr.  Jephson  said,  that  this  discussion 
was  not  altogether  useless.  The  House 
had  not  a  more  important  duty  to  perform, 
than  that  of  watching  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernors of  colonies.  He  was  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  willing  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  connected  with  these 
transactions,  so  as  to  enable  the  House  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought 
against  General  Darling — charges  which 
called  loudly  for  speedy  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  stated,  that  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised  that 
these  papers  should  be  immediately  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  he  would 
not  press  the  matter  further ;  but  would,  to 
meet  the  suggestion  made  on  the  other  side, 
alter  his  motion  to  this  form  : — "  For 
copies  or  extracts  of  communications  re- 
ceived from  General  Darling,  relative  to 
the  transactions  in  question." 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  withdraw  his 
Motion,  he  would  give  his  assurance  to 
produce  all  such  Documents  as  might  seem 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  question. 
He  had  no  desire  to  withhold  any  informa- 
tion upon  that  matter  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Fund.]  Sir 
Matthew  W.  Ridley  made  a  few  observ- 
ations upon  the  hardships  imposed  upon 
Merchant  Seamen,  by  the  laws  which 
obliged  them  to  contribute  6d.  per  month 
out  of  their  hard-earned  wages  for  the 
support  of  Greenwich  Hospital — none  of 
the  benefits  of  which  belonged  to  them ; 
and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Acts  of  William  3rd  and  20 
George  2nd,  c.  38,  relating  to  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund. 
Q 
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Mr.  Pendarvis  seconded  the  Motion, 
and  stated  his  opinion  that  the  merchant 
seamen  already  suffered  extreme  distress, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  any  un- 
necessary burthen  imposed  upon  them. 
They  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  the 
relief  now  proposed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  not  wonder  if 
lie  was  not  prepared  to  concur  with  the 
present  Motion.  The  effect  of  it  would  be, 
to  deprive  on  the  one  hand,  the  hospital  of 
the  benefit  it  now  derived  from  the  fund 
thus  raised  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  mer- 
chant seamen  of  the  advantage  they  now 
enjoyed  from  the  capacity  for  admission 
there,  after  a  short  service  in  the  navy. 
He  did  not  think  that  such  a  change 
ought  to  be  made  without  a  grave  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  it  would  produce. 
If  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole 
case  the  Legislature  should  think  fit  to 
exclude  from  the  hospital  those  who  had 
not  been,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  State,  that  would  be  a 
different  question  ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
merchant  seamen  had  the  advantage  they 
possessed  under  the  present  law,  he  did 
not  think  it  either  unjust  or  improper  to 
continue  their  obligation  to  make  this  small 
pecuniary  payment  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  an  advantage.  lie  believed  that 
though  some  seamen  might  find  fault  with 
the  present  law,  yet  that  the  complaint 
was  not  so  general  as  to  call  for  the  im- 
mediate interference  of  Parliament,  and 
he  therefore  trusted  that,  for  the  present, 
the  Motion  would  be  withdrawn., 

Lord  W.  Potclett  supported  the  sug- 
gestion to  withdraw  the  Motion  at  this 
moment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
say,  that  the  present  laws  imposed  a  great 
hardship  on  the  body  of  merchant  seamen, 
as  all  were  obliged  to  subscribe,  while  it 
was  impossible  that  all  could  ever  be  en- 
titled to  enter  the  Hospital,  and  receive 
the  benefit  of  that  institution.  Besides 
this,  they  contributed  6d.  more  per  month 
to  another  fund,  and  by  these  two  modes 
of  contribution,  Is.  per  month  was  taken 
from  their  scanty  wages.  Their  case  cer- 
tainly deserved  consideration. 

Mr.  Warburton  observed,  that  these 
seamen,  though  they  did  subscribe  to  the 
support  of  the  Hospital,  were  not  entitled  to 
any  benefit  from  it  merely  as  seamen,  but 
only  as  seamen  who  had  been  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  public  service.  But  there  was 
another  objection  to  the  continuance  of 


this  fund  in  its  present  state,  and  that  was, 
that  it  was  too  expensively  collected.  The 
cost  of  its  collection  amounted  to  a  sum 
varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  said,  it  was  not 
quite  true  that  these  men  had  the  right  of 
being  admitted  only  as  having  served 
some  time  in  the  Navy — they  were  often 
admitted  as  old  seamen  in  distress;  and 
cases  of  admission  for  such  causes  were 
every  day  occurring.  He  doubted  whe- 
ther the  giving  up  the  contribution  of  the 
sixpences  would  be  popular,  if  it  were 
accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  loss  of 
the  right  to  enter  the  Hospital  without 
having  previously  served  fourteen  years  in 
the  Navy. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  at  present 
he  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
and  would  take  the  opportunity  of  reviv- 
ing the  subject  in  this  or  another  Session, 
if  circumstances  should  render  it  neces- 
sary. He  consented  at  this  moment  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Suits  in  Equity  Bill — Court  o? 
Chancery.]  Mr.  Brougham  submitted 
to  the  House  that  this  was  not  a  fit  and 
proper  time  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
this  most  important  subject.  It  was  past 
ten  o'clock,  and  he  did  not  think  a  full 
discussion  could  be  afforded  to  the  subject 
within  the  space  of  time  that  the  House 
could  this  night  conveniently  devote  to  it. 
He  should  have  had  great  hesitation  in 
stating  what  he  now  did  to  the  House, 
but  that  he  saw  there  was  a  large  supply 
of  matter  for  their  discussion ;  so  that  he 
had  no  doubt  the  time  of  the  House  could 
be  well  disposed  of  in  its  consideration. 
Among  the  rest,  there  was  the  important 
subject  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Bill,  which  he 
thought  might  well  be  discussed  to-night. 
He  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against 
going  on  at  that  moment  with  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  the  Equity  Jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  sure  that,  at  that  hour,  the 
House  was  not  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  it ;  and  he  was  convinced  that,  by 
going  on,  it  would  save  no  time  whatever. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been  fully  prepared  to  go  into  the  discussion 
of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Bill  to  night:  but  he 
had,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Gentlemen 
opposite,  fixed  that  discussion  for  Monday, 
in  order  to  allow  the  debate  on  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  be  proceeded  with  to- 
night. 
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The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  read. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  said,  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  was  felt  by  hirti,  and  he  should 
therefore  endeavour  to  address  the  House 
as  briefly  as  possible;  there  were,  how- 
ever, some  points  to  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  he  begged  to  state  that  he  should 
vote  for  the  learned  member  for  Plymp- 
ton's  Motion;  though,  in  so  doing,  he 
could  not  concur  in  a  great  portion  of 
what  had  fallen  from  that  learned  Gentle- 
man. In  one  point,  in  particular,  he  must 
differ  from  him ;  he  meant  as  to  the  mothe 
which  had  induced  the  learned  Lord  to 
bring  this  measure  forward;  for  he  could 
not  agree  that  any  other  motive  had 
induced  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  bring  his 
Bill  into  the  other  House,  but  that  of  re- 
lieving the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. Indeed,  as  he  looked  at  it,  this 
measure  would  relieve  the  two  other 
Equity  Judges,  but  with  respect  to  the 
appeals,  which  chiefly  concerned  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  would  be  of  no  service  to 
him.  But  the  House  had  not  only  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  'purity  of  the  motive  of  the 
learned  Lord,  but  also  of  the  necessity 
that  there  was  for  a  fourth  Judge,  before 
they  could  concur  in  the  measure.  He  would 
not  say  that  there  was  no  such  necessity, 
but  at  all  events  there  was  no  information 
before  the  House  to  induce  it  to  say,  that 
it  ought  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Judge.  The  learned  member  for 
Plympton  had  rested  his  argument  against 
the  appointment  on  two  grounds: — The 
first  was,  the  Returns  before  the  House, 
and  the  other  was,  the  declared  opinion  of 
the  two  Equity  Judges,  and  other  com- 
petent persons.  These  Returns  certainly 
did  show  that  there  were  arrears;  but 
though  they  had  been  accumulating  for 
the  last  three  years,  during  the  last  four 
months,  such  efforts  had  been  made, 
as  showed  that  the  Judges  were  equal  to  the 
despatch  of  the  causes  before  them.  In 
1 827  there  had  been  576  causes  on  the 
first  day  of  Hilary  Term;  and  in  1830, 
at  the  same  period,  the  numl>er  was  928 ; 
but  at  the  first  Seal  before  EisterTcrm 
that  number  was  reduced,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Judges,  to  655.  The  accumula- 
tion, therefore,  had  decreased  273.  This 
reduction  had  been  chiefly  caused  by 
the  exertion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  now  sat  simultaneously  with  the  other  i 
Judges,  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  ' 


get  through  an  enormous  quantity  of 
business.  On  the  first  day  of  Hilary 
Term  the  number  of  causes  before  the 
Chancellor  and  Vice-chancellor  were  466, 
which,  by  the  first  Seal  before  Easter  Term, 
were  reduced  to  323 ;  and  the  number 
at  the  same  period  before  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  462,  which,  by  the  like  time, 
was  reduced  to  332.  The  question,  then, 
which  the  House  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  the  means  of  the  Court  were 
adequate  to  the  reduction  of  the  arrears ; 
and  if  this  were  the  case,  they  were  cer- 
tainly bound  to  object  to  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Judge.  But  if  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  going  on  for  the  last 
month  and  a  half  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  the  present  means  were  certainly 
quite  equal  to  the  business.  If,  however, 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  work — and 
this,  he  would  confess,  had  been  his 
opinion  till  he  had  seen  the  calculations 
which  he  had  iust  stated  to  the  House — 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  fourth 
Judge  should  be  appointed.  So  much 
had  this  formerly  been  his  opinion,  that  in 
the  Debate  in  February,  1828,  he  had 
stated  that  nothing  could  reduce  the 
arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
enable  the  Judges  to  despatch  the  business 
brought  before  them,  so  as  to  clear  the 
way  from  day  to  day,  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  fourth  judicial  functionary. 
But  the  learned  member  for  Plympton 
had  also  relied  on  the  evidences  of  the 
Vice-chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  and  he  had  stated — what  he  (Mr. 
Ferguson)  believed  had  never  been  at- 
tempted to  be  controverted — that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  never  affected  to 
conceal  his  opinion  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  fourth  Judge.  The  learned 
Gentleman  had  also  stated  that  the  Vice- 
chancellor  did  not  think  such  an  appoint- 
ment necessary.  Sir  Launcelot  Shad  well 
had  certainly  given  evidence  before  the 
Chancery  Commission  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  of  a  fourth  Judge;  and  Mr. 
Bell  had  also  expressed  the  same  opinion 
at  that  time;  but  both  of  these  learned 
persons  had  since  seen  grounds  for  altering 
their  opinion,  which  probably  had  arisen 
from  the  result  of  those  Returns,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  had  iust  stated  to  the 
House.  But  the  fact  of  their  having  five 
years  ago  held  this  opinion,  and  having 
subsequently  on  such  evidence  changed 
it,  was  to  him  the  strongest  proof  that  no 
new  Judge  was  necessary.  Mr.  Bell,  in 
Q  2 
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a  recent  publication,  had  positively  stated 
that  there  was  no  such  necessity  ;  and  cer- 
tainly some  weight  was  due  to  his  opinion. 
But  at  all  events  the  Vice-chancellor  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  were  the  best 
possible  witnesses  in  this  case  ;  for  on 
them  it  was,  that  the  labour  chiefly  fell. 
On  these  grounds  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  House  ought  to  inquire  and  have  evi- 
dence, particularly  as  to  the  last  three 
months,  before  it  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fourth  Judge.  When  he  had 
formerly  supported  the  appointment  of  a 
fourth  Judge,  he  had  not  supported  that 
alone,  but  had  urged  the  necessity  of  ac- 
companying that  measure  with  such  a 
system  as  should  remove  the  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  accelerate  the 
despatch  of  its  business;  and  without 
such  an  accompaniment  he  would  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  give  his  consent 
to  the  proposal.  The  Equity  Commission, 
which  had  been  appointed  five  years 
ago,  and  which,  for  two  years,  had  con- 
tinued to  give  its  best  attention  to  this 
subject,  had  furnished  a  report  which  con- 
tained many  excellent  recommendations, 
and  he  certainly  was  bound  to  express  his 
surprise  that  some  of  those  recommenda- 
tions not  been  acted  upon  in  the  present  Bill. 
Before  anything,  however,  was  decided  on 
this  subject,  he  wanted  to  see  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  full  operation,  and  the 
Vice-chancellor  continuing  his  exertions 
in  the  manner  of  the  last  two  or  three 
months ;  and  then,  if  next  Session  it 
should  appear  that  what  had  taken  place 
was  the  mere  spirit  of  the  moment,  and 
that  the  Court  was  again  getting  into 
arrear,  he  should  be  the  first  to  say  that  a 
fourth  Judge  ought  to  be  appointed.  The 
learned  member  for  Plympton  had  con- 
tended, that  this  measure  would  take 
the  Chancellor  out  of  his  Court ;  but  it 
might  be  remembered,  that  this  had  been 
the  very  argument  used  in  the  debate 
upon  the  Vice-chancellor's  bill,  and  yet 
no  such  thing  had  come  to  pass.  The 
fault  that  he  found  had  already  been  com- 
mitted, which  was  the  appointment  of 
another  Judge  of  Appeal ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  they  could  not 
even  finally  hope  for  uniformity  of  opinion; 
and  he  could  inform  the  House  that  the 
appointment  of  a  second  Judge  of  Appeal 
had  given  great  dissatisfaction  in  that  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  for 
it  was  there  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to 
have  the  judgment  of  the  highest  Law- 


officer  of  the  Crown.  He  was,  therefore, 
perhaps,  willing  to  admit  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fourth  Judge  might  prevent  the 
Lord  Chancellor  doing  the  same  business  as 
now  in  original  causes;  but  he  was  dis- 
posed to  contend — though  he  knew  that 
the  position  would  meet  with  opposition 
—that  this  circumstance  would  not  make 
the  Chancellor  a  bit  the  worse  Judge 
of  Appeal,  [hear,  Jtcar!]  Those  who  in 
mockery  cheered  that  opinion  did  not 
appear  to  have  considered  that  the  Chan- 
cellor had,  as  a  Judge  of  Appeal,  to  dis- 
pense Scotch  law  as  well  as  English  law ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  was  evident, 
that  it  was  not  essentially  necessary  for 
him  to  hear  the  original  cause.  Indeed  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  preposterous  that 
the  Judge  in  the  original  cause  should  be 
the  Judge  in  the  Appeal  also;  for  this, 
after  all,  was  really  the  case.  Let  a 
foreign  lawyer  be  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  would  be  perfectly  astonish- 
ed. There,  instead  of  the  400  Judges 
whom  he  might  have  expected  to  find,  he 
would  only  see  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
two  other  Peers,  who  acted  in  rotation ; 
so  that  one  day  the  learned  Lord  might 
be  supported  by  an  Irish  Bishop  and  a 
Scotch  Lord,  and  another  by  two  young 
men  of  fashion,  from  St.  James's-street. 
And  what  when  the  judgment  was  pre- 
nounced?  Why  the  foreigner  would  say, 
"  Oh,  I  heard  all  this  in  the  Court  below ; 
the  same  judgment,  in  the  same  words, 
delivered  by  the  same  person."  Let  him 
not  after  this  be  told  that  appeals  were 
few  in  number;  no  wonder  that  they 
should  be  so,  when  this  was  the  case. 
If  he  knew  that  the  Judge,  only  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation, had  expressed  an  opinion 
against  his  cause,  should  he  not  be  a  fool 
and  a  driveller  to  saddle  himself  with  the 
costs  to  have  that  unfavourable  judgment 
only  the  more  irrevocably  confirmed  ? 
But  let  the  same  foreigner  be  taken  the 
next  day  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
there  he  would  hear  a  Scotch  Appeal :  of 
course  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
presiding  Judge  was  a  man  learned  in  the 
law  of  the  land  whence  the  Appeal  came ; 
but  what  was  the  fact?  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  that  actually  kuew  no- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter  he  undertook 
to  determine;  of  course,  in  saying  this,  he 
was  not  alluding  to  any  particular  Chan- 
cellor, but  to  English  Chancellors  gene- 
rally; and  the  consequence,  therefore, 
was,  that  the  most  elaborate  and  painful 
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decisions  of  the  Scotch  Judges  had  been 
unwisely  overturned.  This  certainly  was 
a  most  grievous  state  of  things ;  and  he 
should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  see  the  day 
when  a  person  really  learned  in  the  Scotch 
law  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  such  decisions,  and  prevent 
his  forming  opinions  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  law  of  Scotland.  As  to  the  system 
of  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  indisputably 
bad,  and  required  immediate  alteration. 
It  was  known  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  not  bound  to  attend.  He  was 
neither  more  nor  less  when  he  sat  in  the 
Privy  Council  than  a  voluntary  Judge, 
who,  when  he  thought  proper,  might  em- 
ploy his  unoccupied  time  in  that  Court, 
before  which  the  most  important  matters 
were  decided.  Ne  saw  them  in  some  in- 
stances decided  by  that  voluntary  Judge, 
assisted  by  the  Ex-governor  of  a  colony, 
and  by,  perhaps,  a  stray  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. It  was,  he  conceived,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country,  that  an  efficient  and 
pro]>er  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  establish- 
ed— a  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  Chief  Judges, 
and  containing  also  persons  acquainted 
with  colonial  affairs.  In  the  formation  of 
such  a  Court,  there  was  much  which  might 
advantageously  be  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
bouring country;  he  meant  France,  in 
the  judicial  institutions  of  which  there 
was  much  worthy  of  our  imitation.  To 
effect  the  alterations  which  he  conceived 
to  be  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country,  it  would  be  re- 
quisite that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
divest  itself  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction. 
He  would  not  say — but  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
had  said — that  that  jurisdiction  was  in  its 
origin  usurped.  No  doubt,  whenever  that 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  could 
not  be  by  a  bill  originating  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Their  Lordships,  whatever 
modification  of  it  might  take  place,  must 
originate  the  measure  themselves.  Whe- 
ther it  was  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  some  modification 
of  the  system  was  demanded,  let  that  mo- 
dification be  what  they  pleased.  It  had 
been  suggested,  and  it  was  a  suggestion 
not  much  to  be  objected  to,  that  there 
might  bean  appeal  in  Chancery,  not  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself,  but  to  him  jointly 
with  the  two  other  Judges ;  at  the  same 
time  that  be  thought  there  ought  to  be  no 


appeal  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
subordinate  Judges.  An  arrangement  of 
that  surt  would  be  an  improvement ;  but 
he  was  opposed  to  any  intermediate  appeal. 
He  would  desire  to  sec  anything  of  that 
kind  cut  off  altogether.  He  further  wished 
to  see  the  Vice-chancellor  rendered  an  in- 
dependent Judge  ;  at  present  he  was  sub- 
ordinate, and  possessed,  comparatively,  no 
authority.  He  could  decide  nothing  but 
what  the  Lord  Chancellor  sent  to  him.  If 
the  Bill  passed,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  pass,  they  ought  to  make 
the  Vice-chancellor  independent,  and  put 
him  in  the  same  situation  as  the  other  two 
J  udges.  The  hon .  and  learned  Gentleman 
then  adverted  to  the  great  and  beneficial 
expedition  which  the  present  Vice-chan- 
cellor exercised  in  respect  of  the  great  ac- 
cumulation of  causes  in  his  Court;  and 
really  such  was  that  expedition,  and  so 
well  were  the  causes  disposed  of,  that  he 
did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  whole  arrear 
dissipated  ;  and  if  it  should  again  begin  to 
accumulate,  of  which  he  saw  no  probability, 
means  might  be  taken  for  remedying  the 
evil  when  it  really  existed.  Of  the  little 
probability  that  such  an  event  would  take 
place,  the  House  could  judge  from  the  fact, 
that  only  three  causes  were  entered  on  the 
Vice-chancellor's  paper  since  it  was  cleared. 
He  next  proceeded  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  valuable  labour  of  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Durham,  in  the  cause  of  Chan- 
cery Reform,  and  he  hoped  that  hon. 
Member  would  see  that  reform  accom- 
plished for  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
meritoriously  laboured — that  reform,  by 
which  delay  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
expense  diminished — that  reform,  by  which 
it  might  be  rendered  worth  a  suitor's 
while  to  go  into  Chancery  for  500/. 
It  was  well  known  that  no  man  of 
prudence  would  now  go  into  Chancery  for 
that  sura.  Though,  under  existiug  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion, yet  if  arrears  should  again  accumulate, 
he  would  rather  agree  to  a  fourth  J  udge  than 
permit  the  continuance  of  so  enormous  an 
evil  as  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
constituted  some  time  since. 

Mr.  Twiss  would  not  so  far  abuse  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  as  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  any  topics  excepting  those 
to  which  the  Motion  before  the  House  ne- 
cessarily gave  rise.  He  believed  that  all 
history  justified  the  assertion,  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  remarkable  for  the 
accumulation  of  arrears ;  it  was  indisput- 
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able  that,  from  the  earliest  records,  arrears 
were  accumulating,  and  accumulations  of 
arrears,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  had  dis- 
tinguished the  course  of  that  Court  for  many 
centuries  past.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  go  back  to  very  remote  history 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  now  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature  was  re- 
quired. It  must  be  known  to  most  of  the 
learned  Gen  tie  men",  who  heard  him,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
appeals  before  the  Lords  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent' that  the'  Lord  Chancellor 
could  not  keep  them  under.  He  was 
entitled,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon, 
to  state  that,  before  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land, the  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  England,  from  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, and  from  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  were  very  few ;  but  the  moment  the 
Union  between  this  country  and  Ireland 
took  place,  they  were  deluged  with  appeals 
from  the  sister  country ;  and  such  was  their 
length,  complexity  and  importance,  that 
he  might  state,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  of  those  appeals,  that  one  of  them 
was  more  difficult  of  decision  than  twenty 
English  appeals.  Again,  after  the  revision 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  amount  of 
Scotch  appeals  was  prodigiously  increased. 
In  order  to  make  apparent  to  the  House 
the  vast  increase  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  these  facts.  In  the 
three  years  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
Irish  Union,  the  number  of  bills  riled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  4,021.  In  the 
years  1810,  11,  and  12,  they  amounted  to 
5,699.  The  Vice-chancellor  was  then 
appointed  ;  and  in  Id  14,  15  and  16,  with 
three  Judges,  the  various  matters  set  down 
for  hearing,  bankruptcy  petitions,  lunacy 
cases  and  causes,  amounted  to  2,47 8 ;  and  in 
the  last  three  years  to  3,589.  In  the  iirst- 
mentioned  period  the  baukruptcy  and  lu- 
nacy cases  amounted  to  2,323 ;  in  the 
1  ist  three  years,  to  3,183 — being  an  advance 
of  860.  At  the  time  the  Vice-chancellor  was 
appointed,  the  appeals  before  the  Lords 
amounted  to  124;  they  were  now  202, 
being  an  advance  of  78  ;  not  less  than 
thrce-tburths  of  the  whole  amount  of  busi- 
ness. It  had  been  contended,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  arrears  were  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, because  the  amount  of  arrcar  at  the 
present  moment  was  less  than  it  was  at 
last  Hilary  Term  ;  but  though  the  number 
of  cases  in  arrcar  now  rose  only  to  655,  it 
was^  important    to  observe,  that  at  the 


beginning  of  Easter  Term,  in  the  last  year, 
they  only  came  to  588.  At  the  period  of 
the  year  to  which  he  referred,  there  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  sitting  of  four 
months,  with  scarcely  a  holiday  ;  and  that 
fact  was,  of  itself,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  state  of  the  business ;  but 
by  no  means  to  furnish  an  argument 
against  the  appointment  of  the  fourth 
Equity  Judge.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Plyinpton,  had 
referred  to  an  opinion  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed upon  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fourth  Judge.  Now,  his  opinion, 
he  was  perfectly  aware,  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  nor  should  he  have  adverted  to  it 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  vindi- 
cating his  own  consistency.  He  denied 
altogether  that  the  language  he  made  use 
of,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  at  all 
warranted  the  inference  that  either  then  or 
at  any  time  he  was  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fourth  Judge  in  Equity,  but  he 
did  feel  that  it  was  his  duty,  though 
holding  the  situation  of  Counsel  to  the 
Admiralty,  to  vote  against  those  with  whom 
he  was  generally  in  the  habit  of  acting. 
He  made  a  distinction  between  the  officer 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Representative 
of  Wootton  Basset,  aud  separated  himself 
from  those  friends,  now  near  him,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  previously 
voting.  Passing  from  this  brief  defence  of 
his  own  conduct,  to  the  question  more  im- 
mediately under  discussion,  he  observed, 
that,  whatever  might  be  thought,  d  priorif 
of  the  appointment  of  the  third  Judge 
(alluding  to  the  time  when  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor was  appointed),  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  result  fully  justified  the 
measure  ;  and  now  he  would  put  it  to  the 
House,  if  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a 
third  Judge  in  the  year  1813,  how  much 
more  necessary  was  a  fourth  Judge  when 
the  business  generally  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  increased  one-half,  and  when 
the  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  cases  had  been 
augmented  one-third  ?  Besides  that,  the 
nature  of  the  cases  should  be  borne  in 
mind  ;  it  was  not  alone  a  reference  to  the 
figures  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  character  of  the  business, 
that  should  influence  the  decision  of  the 
House.  The  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  complex.  In  illustration  of  this, 
he  made  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
business  in  some  periods  aud  at  present : 
in  the  year  1740,  the  amount  oi  money 
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lodged  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant- 
general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
1,290,000/.  In  the  year  1812  it  amounted 
to  34,000,000/.,  and  at  the  time  he  was 
speaking,  it  was  between  39,000,000/. 
and  40,000,000/.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difficulty  and  complexity  introduced  by  our 
varied  foreign  and  colonial  relations,  and 
by  the  amount  of  our  public  debt ;  both  by 
our  prosperity,  and  by  our  embarrassment, 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  business  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  increased. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  of  late  years  materially  in- 
creased; recurrence  was  much  more  fre- 
quently had  of  late  than  formerly  to  the 
practice  of  obtaining  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent waste,  as  well  as  injunctions  for  other 
purposes.  It  was  not  an  exaggeration 
then  to  assert,  that  from  all  those  causes 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chaucery  had 
increased  threefold.  The  consequences  of 
such  increase,  causing  delay  in  deciding 
all  causes  were  most  ruinous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  most  destruc- 
tive to  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
justice.  Amongst  the  various  conse- 
quences arising  from  that  condition  of  the 
Equity  business  was  this — that  the  delay 
in  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
amounted  to  three  terms,  and  that  in  the 
Vice-chancellor's  to  six  terms.  Thus,  if 
a  cause  were  set  down  for  hearing  in 
Hilary  Term,  in  the  present  year,  in  the 
Vice-chancellor's  Court,  it  would  not  be 
adjudicated  till  the  June  twelvemonth  fol- 
lowing; and  if  set  down  in  the  Rolls' 
Court  in  Michaelmas,  it  would  not  be 
heard  till  the  next  Trinity  Term  ;  and  as 
there  were  in  each  case  three  adjudica- 
tions, four  years  and  a  half  must  elapse 
^before  justice  could  be  done,  except  in  the 
very  shortest  and  simplest  cases,  let  the 
necessity  for  the  doing  of  that  justice  be 
ever  so  urgent.  So  fully  aware  were  the 
generality  of  litigants  of  the  impossibility 
of  their  obtainiug  an  adjudication  of  their 
causes  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  time 
he  mentioned,  that  they  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  shaped  their  proceedings  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge  by  whom  it  was  to  be  tried,  on 
the  general  merits  of  the  question,  long 
antecedently  to  the  period  at  which  it 
would  come  on  in  the  regular  course 
of  events — thus  infinite  delay,  expense, 
and  vexation,  were  created.  The  business 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  hourly  iu- 
cxeasing,  both  from  the  altered  condition 


of  society  and  from  the  gradual  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Court.  Parties  to  suits  were  becoming 
more  numerous  than  they  had  been,  and 
always  more  numerous  than  in  a  Court  of 
Common  Law ;  and  every  case  of  death 
or  bankruptcy  demanded  a  commence* 
ment  of  the  proceedings  de  novo.  For 
that  delay  of  justice,  he  hesitated  not  to 
say  that  Parliament  was  responsible  to  the 
country.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  appeals,  and  he  admitted  that 
the  number  of  appeals  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  causes  originally 
beard ;  but  to  urge  that  as  an  argument 
against  the  present  Bill,  was  as  absurd  as 
to  say  that  the  merchants  of  this  country 
should  not  take  advantage  of  any  new 
channels  of  trade  that  might  be  opened, 
because  the  number  of  losses  at  Lloyd's 
must  increase  in  proportion.  After  ob- 
serving that  the  Vice-chaucellor  deserved 
infinite  credit  for  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions he  had  used  to  expedite  the  business 
of  his  Court,  he  warned  the  House  not 
always  to  rely  on  similar  exertion.  That 
learned  Judge  had  given  many  hours  and 
even  weeks  that  were  not  due  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  get  rid  of  the  arrears.  He,  however, 
had  the  advantage  of  a  good  constitution, 
unimpaired  by  disease,  and  unbroken  by 
age.  But  what  that  learned  Judge  had 
done  could  not  be  done  permanently,  or 
by  future  Judges.  Great  praise  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  him  for  the  zeal,  dili- 
gence, and  talents  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  high  situation, 
so  as  to  effect  such  an  extraordinary  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  causes  before 
that  Court  over  which  he  so  ably  presided ; 
but  did  it  therefore  follow  that  other  Judges, 
or  that  his  successors,  should  in  the  same 
maimer  devote  themselves,  and  give  up 
all  rest  and  leisure  for  their  duty.  Other 
Judges  might  not  be  so  active  nor  so  young, 
nor  capable  of  performing  their  duty  in 
the  same  manner.  There  was  another 
consideration  of  some  weight.  It  was  far 
from  being  admitted,  even  in  that  House, 
and  still  further  from  being  admitted  by 
persons  in  the  profession,  that  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  suitors,  or  of  the  public, 
that  the  whole  time  of  the  Judges  should 
be  occupied  in  laborious  attention  to  their 
judicial  duty,  without  rest  or  relaxation  at 
suitable  periods,  so  as  to  relieve  the  mind 
and  repair  the  body  from  the  fatigue  of 
excessive  application.    The  whole  of  these 
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considerations  too  were  applicable  to  the 
case  of  barristers  practising  in  those  Courts. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Bar  in  Court 
alone  the  House  ought  to  consider.  Out 
of  Court,  the  barrister  in  practice  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  preparing  pleadings 
and  oral  arguments.  It  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suitor,  and  it  was  certainly 
degrading  to  the  profession,  when  the  bar- 
rister had  no  time  to  refresh  his  mind. 
To  keep  the  profession  liberal  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  name,  some  time  must  be  allow- 
ed to  the  barrister  for  relaxation;  and 
therefore,  however  laudable  the  exertions 
of  the  learned  Judge  who  had  been  al- 
luded to,  those  exertions  could  only 
have  a  momentary  effect  on  the  general 
business  of  the  Court.  There  was  only 
one  other  particular  to  which  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  In  the 
choice  of  the  measure  which  the  House 
ought  to  adopt,  there  were  obviously  two 
courses,  between  which  the  House  must 
choose :  the  one  safe,  to  say  the  least  of 
it — the  other  insecure.  If  the  House 
adopted  the  former,  and  agreed  to  the  Bill 
now  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  sincerely  believed  that  no  man 
would  hereafter  have  to  reproach  himself 
with  giving  his  assent  to  a  measure  which 
could  not  be  considered  as  an  inroad  on  the 
Constitution,  or  a  burthen  on  the  country. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  House  decided 
upon  adopting  the  latter  course,  and  re- 
solved to  reject  the  Bill,  it  must  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  natural  consequence,  and  expect 
to  hear  that  the  delays  in  hearing  causes 
were  vexatious  and  multiplied — that  judg- 
ments were  deferred  until  the  death  of 
the  parties  interested  made  them  com- 
paratively valueless,  that  expense  was  use- 
lessly incurred,  justice  indefinitely  de- 
layed— and  it  must  expect  to  hear  of 
much  public  disappointment ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  of  much  private  def  pair- 

Mr.  Spence :  Sir,  as  this  measure  is  so 
immediately  connected  with  that  Court  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  practise,  and 
as  I  have  given  the  subject  some  attention, 
I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me  to  offer  to 
its  consideration  the  result  of  my  experience 
and  observation  in  the  course  of  that  prac- 
tice. Mv  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  mem- 
ber  for  Wootton  Bassett,  seems  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  misapprehension.  If  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  on  this,  as  on 
the  former  occasion  he  has  alluded  to,  ab- 
stract his  character  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  from  his  character  of  a  Represent- 


ative of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  am  sure  I  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  argument  on  which  he 
proceeds  is  altogether  unfounded.  A 
great  deal  of  my  learned  friend's  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  every  cause  which  was 
set  down  would  take  a  year  and  a  half 
before  it  was  heard,  and  then  that  it  must 
be  heard  twice  on  further  directions,  and 
that  on  each  occasion  there  would  be  an 
equally  long  delay.  Now,  Sir,  some  of 
the  original  causes  now  standing  for  hear- 
ing, may  have  been  set  down  for  eighteen 
months;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
causes  have  been  set  down  for  a  much 
shorter  period.  Then  as  to  the  delay  in 
hearing  causes  on  further  directions.  There 
is  not  a  single — yes,  there  are  five  causes 
now  waiting  in  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court, 
to  be  heard  on  further  directions,  and  they 
have  been  setdown  for  about  one  month,  and 
not  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  these  five 
causes  will  probably  not  take  up  a  day  in 
the  hearing.  We  must,  therefore,  sub- 
tract about  three  years  from  my  hon. 
friend's  supposed  delay  of  four  years  and 
a  half;  and  taking  three  from  four  years, 
may  perhaps  alter  his  opinion  on  this 
question.  But  it  is  not  on  such  grounds, 
Sir,  that  I  have  formed  my  opinion  that 
this  Bill,  at  least  in  its  present  state,  ought 
not  to  pass  into  a  law.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  Bill  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court,  and  it  has  been 
declared  in  another  place  that  the  Vice- 
chancellor  was  averse  to  the  appointment 
of  the  new  Judge.  It  is  right,  in  my 
opinion,  to  state,  and  I  do  so  from  author- 
ity, that  the  Vice-chancellor's  opinion 
was  not  called  for,  nor  was  it  given  in# 
public,  or  intended  to  be  made  use  of. 
Every  hon.  Member  who  has  referred  to 
this  subject  appears  to  have  laboured  uuder 
the  same  mistake.  The  Vice-chancellor 
merely  said,  in  private  conversation,  that 
as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  consented 
to  sit  in  the  morning,  and  had  disposed  of 
so  much  more  business  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  it  might  be  well  worth  while 
to  ascertain  what  impression  could  be 
made  on  the  arrears  of  business  by  the 
united  labours  of  three  Judges,  before  it 
was  determined  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
fourth.  This  was  the  opinion  stated  by 
the  Vice-chancellor ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
it  was  an  opinion  given  in  a  private  con- 
versation,  and  not  intended  for  public*-. 
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tion.  The  Vice-chancellor  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  conjecture,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  this  opinion  as  an 
argument  against  the  present  Bill.  But, 
Sir,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  most 
desirous  to  discuss  this  question  without 
any  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges.  This,  perhaps,  will  not  be  won- 
dered at,  standing  in  the  delicate  situation 
of  practising  before  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, before  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  also 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
opinions  of  the  Judges,  then,  I  have 
put  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have 
founded  my  opinion  upon  facts,  of  which 
facts  I  have  used  every  endeavour  to  inform 
myself;  and  have  come  to  the  deliberate 
opinion,  that  the  Bill  in  question  ought 
not,  at  least  in  its  present  state,  to 
pass  into  a  law.  I  should  conceive,  Sir, 
from  the  course  which  this  debate  has 
taken,  that  the  House  was  under  the  im- 
pression, that  the  hearing  of  a  cause  dis- 
posed of  it.  No  such  thing.  It  first  goes 
into  the  Registrar's  Office,  and  then  into 
the  Master's  Office;  and  it  is  in  those 
offices  that  the  delay  takes  place,  for 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  In  my  opinion,  the  Bills 
now  before  the  House  will  not  remove  the 
evils  complained  of  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, because  they  apply  no  effectual 
remedy  to  the  abuses  in  the  Master's  and 
Registrar's  Offices,  where  the  principal 
causes  of  delay  exist.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Bill  now  under  immediate  consideration 
will  expedite  the  hearing  of  causes ;  but 
what  good  will  that  do,  if  we  only  send  a 
greater  number  of  causes  to  the  Registrar's 
Office,  and  afterwards  to  the  office  of  the 
Master,  where  the  principal  delays  take 
place  ?  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  is  now  so  choked  up  with  busi- 
ness that  it  is  impossible  to  get  through 
it  with  despatch,  and  if  the  business  in  the 
Master's  Office  has  accumulated  so,  that 
it  cannot  be  got  through,  what  relief  is  it 
to  the  suitor,  that  his  cause  should  be 
sent  to  these  offices  nine  months,  or  even 
eighteen  months,  before  it  now  arrives  there? 
If  all  that  you  do  is  to  send  the  case, 
after  it  is  heard,  to  offices  incompetent  to 
master* the  business  now  before  them,  and 
therefore  utterly  incapable  of  getting 
through  an  increase  of  business,  I  say  you 
confer  no  real  benefit  on  the  public. 
Unless  you  provide  means  to  enable  those 
offices,  not  only  to  master  the  business 
that  is  before  them,  but  to  get  rid  of  the 


new  business,  you  make  no  real  progress. 
Sir,  it  is  known  that  this  measure  is 
coupled  with  two  other  bills,  one  for  au- 
thorising the  appointment  of  additional 
Registrars,  and  the  other  to  improve  the 
practice  of  the  Master's  Office.  This  Bill, 
however,  for  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Judge,  which  ought  to  have  succeeded  the 
others,  has  passed  through  the  other 
House,  and  now  only  awaits  the  assent  of 
this  House,  to  have  the  stamp  affixed  to 
it,  and  to  be  brought  into  immediate  oper- 
ation, while  the  two  other  bills,  which,  to 
be  useful,  should  have  preceded  this,  are 
just  laid  on  the  Table,  with  very  little 
chance  of  their  being  carried  into  effect 
during  the  present  Session.  They  have 
to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  other 
House  after  they  have  got  through  this; 
and  before  they  are  perfected,  will  proba- 
bly have  amendments  made  in  them,  froth 
here  and  in  the  other  House,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible,  1  should  think,  that 
they  can  pass  into  laws  during  the  present 
Session.  Now,  Sir,  supposing  that  these 
bills  do  pass,  let  us  examine  what  they 
propose  to  effect.  With  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  fitted  to  lead  to 
despatch  in  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  I  will  shortly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  of 
the  House,  to  the  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  these  bills  arc  calculated  to  effect. 
And,  first,  as  to  the  Registrars'  Bill.  I 
may  here  state,  that  the  Chancery  Com- 
missioners certified  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  despatch  of  the  present  amount  of 
business,  two  new  Registrars  should  be 
appointed.  Now,  the  Bill  only  proposes 
that  there  should  be  two  new  Registrars, 
the  number  which  the  Commissioners  cer- 
tified was  necessary,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  additional  business  which 
must  be  created  in  the  Registrar's  Office 
by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Equity 
Judge.  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  regulations  which  the 
Bill  proposes  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
Registrar's  Office.  What  does  it  first 
propose  ?  Why,  that  two  new  Registrars 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  they  should 
be  barristers,  men  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  duties  of  the  office ;  and  next,  that 
the  whole  system  of  paying  the  Regis- 
trars and  their  clerks  by  fees,  should  be 
abolished.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  placing  men,  ignorant 
of  the  business  of  the  office,  to  learn  it 
from  those  over  whose  beads  they  have 
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been  raised,  I  may  observe,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  fees  would  produce 
an  effect  the  very  opposite  of  that  intend- 
ed. It  is  well  known  that  there  is  frequently 
a  great  pressure  of  business  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  particularly  before  the  long 
vacation;  a  pressure  so  great,  that  the 
Registrars  work,  not  for  eight  or  ten,  but 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  Now,  if  the  fees 
which  form  the  stimulant  to,  and  the 
reward  for,  this  additional  labour,  are  abo- 
lished, and  fixed  salaries  paid,  the  Regis- 
trars will  work  for  the  office  hours,  and 
no  more,  and  the  business  of  the  suitors 
will  be  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  time 
cut  off  from  that  during  which  the  Regis- 
trars have  hitherto  laboured.  At  present, 
the  more  orders  they  get  through,  the 
more  emolument  they  derive;  but  when 
this  inducement  is  taken  away,  how  they 
will  ^et  through  the  amount  of  business 
now  existing  in  that  office,  together  with 
the  additional  business  which  must  be 
the  consequence  of  a  new  Judge  being 
appointed,  without  other,  and  most  im- 
portant regulations  for  the  despatch  of  bu- 
siness being  introduced  into  that  office,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If  I  found  the 
provision  of  this  Bill  shortening  the  use- 
less labours  of  the  Registrar's  Office  ;  if 
provisions  were  made  for  getting  rid  of  the 
vexatious  length  of  orders;  if  the  long  re- 
citals were  got  rid  of;  if  the  Registrars 
had  only  to  embody  the  orders  of  the 
Court,  and  not  to  cram  them  with  long 
recitals,  which  are  totally  unnecessary, 
and  prove  mere  burthens  to  the  practi- 
tioner and  the  suitor;  and  a  period  for 
delivering  out  the  orders  were  fixed,  then 
indeed,  possibly  ten  times  the  business 
now  done  in  the  Registrar's  Office  might 
be  sent  there.  In  this  Bill,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  there  is  no  provision  against  the 
length  of  recitals,  which  is  the  principal 
evil ;  it  would  rather  appear  that  it  was 
intended  to  perpetuate  that  evil. 

The  Solicitor  General. — I  can  assure 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend  that  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Spcnce :  I  rejoice  to  hear  from  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, that  I  am  mistaken  in  this  supposi- 
tion. If  it  be  the  intention  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  to  get  rid  of  this  evil, 
then  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  an  effec- 
tual remedy  of  the  defects  and  abuses  ex- 
isting in  that  office  will  be  removed.  If 
my  hon.  friend  should  introduce  such  a  re- 
form io  the  Registrar's  Office,  be  will  be 


long  remembered  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Sir, 
there  are  so  many  observations  which 
press  upon  me,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
trespass  too  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  does  appear  to  me,  however, 
that  appointing  two  barristers  to  act  as 
Registrars,  concurrently  with  the  present 
Registrars,  will  operate  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  despatch  of  business  in 
that  office.  By  this  regulation  the  clerks 
in  the  office  will  be  disappointed ;  they 
will  find  other  persons  brought  in,  to  occu- 
py places  which  they  had  looked  to  for 
many  an  anxious  year.  It  may  be  right 
that  barristers  should  be  appointed ;  but 
yet  I  hope  it  will  be  considered,  how  those 
barristers  are  to  learn  the  duties  of  the 
office,  when  the  persons  who  are  to  teach 
them  are  the  very  persons  whom  they  have 
supplanted.  I  have  merely  thrown  this 
out  for  consideration.  I  will  not  now 
commit  myself,  by  saying  whether  the 
Registrars  should  be  barristers  or  any 
other  class  of  persons.  I  am  only  anxious 
that  nothing  should  be  done,  with  an  in- 
tention to  expedite  business,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  it.  The  con- 
sequence of  any  ineffectual  measure  being 
now  proposed  will  be,  that  the  public 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Le- 
gislature is  either  unwilling  or  incompe- 
tent to  afford  them  any  effectual  relief.  I 
proceed,  Sir,  to  another  source  of  delay,  the 
Master's  Office : — and  here  I  am  compel- 
led to  say,  that  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Master's  Office  is,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
nearly  as  deficient  as  that  relating  to  the 
Registrar's.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be 
declared  that  such  a  charge  as  9251.  for 
copies  of  the  particulars  on  the  sale  of  a 
single  estate,  should  never  hereafter  be  ex- 
acted. I  had  hoped,  that  the  whole 
system  of  taking  fees  for  copies  in  these 
offices  would  be  abolished.  An  amend- 
ment of  that  kind  would  tend  much 
to  expedite  business,  and  it  would,  at 
the  same  time,  place  the  solicitor  a  little 
more  within  the  control  of  the  Master. 
This  bill  declares  that  the  Masters  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  receive  profit  from 
copies;  but  copy  money  is  still  to  be 
paid.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  it 
is  impossible,  without  an  entire  alteration 
of  system,  to  prevent  the  fees  from  amount- 
ing, as  they  now  do,  to  what  may  be 
called  a  denial  of  justice.  There  should 
be  no  fees  for  copies  at  all.  The  solici- 
tors should  bo  at  liberty  to  hand  over 
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copies  to  their  opponents,  and  then  the 
Master  would  be  an  effectual  check  on  the 
solicitor,  for  he  would  have  no  interest 
himself  in  the  length  of  copies  or  proceed- 
ings. According  to  the  now  existing  sys- 
tem, both  the  solicitor  and  the  Master 
partake  of  the  profit  of  copies  of  length- 
ened proceedings.  In  the  course  of  my 
own  experience,  1  have  known  cases  so 
expensive  in  the  Master's  Office,  that  I 
have  myself  been  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  Court  for  an  advance  of  funds,  which 
might  or  might  not  belong  to  the  party 
applying  for  them,  in  order  to  go  on  with 
the  suit ;  and  if  that  has  happened  to  be 
denied,  the  suit  has  slept  till  the  solicitor, 
or  some  benevolent  friend,  has  advanced 
the  money  required  to  pay  for  such  copies. 
Copy  money  ought  to  be  altogether  abo- 
lished. This,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  vexatious  causes  of  delay.  As  I 
said  before,  it  is  not  the  delay  between 
the  setting  down  and  the  hearing  of  a 
cause,  but  it  is  the  delay  in  the  Master's 
Office  which  is  the  great  evil,  and  there  is 
no  effectual  provision  in  this  bill  to 
remedy  that  evil.  If  the  bill  contained 
a  provision  to  secure  the  regular  atten- 
dance of  the  Master ;  if,  above  all,  it  re- 
quired the  Master  to  sit  in  public;  if  it 
gave  the  Masters  power  to  decide  on  one 
class  of  matters,  and  appointed  account- 
ants to  dispose  of  the  rest,  not,  as  at  pre- 
sent, sending  every  cause  to  the  Master;  if 
the  Master  himself  were  bound  to  hear  the 
causes  referred  to  him  according  to  lists, 
and  not,  as  now,  to  depute  them  to  a  clerk ; 
then  I  should  have  some  hope  of  the  delays 
being  got  rid  of ;  not  that  I  object  to  the 
clerks,  if  made  responsible  officers,  for 
many  of  the  clerks  would  be  well  worthy 
of  the  trust ;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is, 
that  the  clerk  should  do  the  business,  the 
fee%  for  which  arc  received  by  the  Master : 
and  if  the  gratuities  the  clerk  now  receives 
are  taken  away,  what  security  have  we 
that  the  business  will  be  done  at  all.  If  I 
found  these  evils  remedied,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  Master's  Office  was  pro- 
perly distributed;  if  I  found  that  the 
Master  was,  in  this  bill,  compelled  to  at- 
tend from  ten  till  four,  like  other  Judges ; 
if  1  found  that  the  causes  were  followed  up 
consecutively  in  their  offices,  instead  of 
being,  as  at  present,  heard  perhaps  for  an 
hour  one  day,  and  then  an  hour  another, 
half  of  that  hour  being  each  day  occupied 
with  a  discussion  as  to  the  precise  point  at 
which  they  left  off,  and  the  other  half 


wasted  in  unavailing  inquiry,  each  party 
succeeded  by  another,  whose  time  is  spent 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  I  repeat,  if 
there  were  a  hope  of  getting  rid  of  these 
abuses;  if  there  were  a  hope  of  com- 
pelling the  Master  to  stick  to  one  cause, 
until  he  got  through  it,  like  other  Judges ; 
if  these  things  were  done,  and  the  Master's 
time  rendered  really  serviceable  to  the 
suitor,  then  if  the  arrear  of  business  should 
continue,  I  might  withdraw  my  dissent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Judge ;  but  at 
the  present  momeut,  and  without  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  these  abuses  being  pro- 
vided, I  cannot  conceive  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Judge,  to  send  an  additional 
number  of  causes  to  offices  already  en- 
cumbered, and  so  defective  in  their  consti- 
tution, will  prove  of  any  advantage  to  the 
Court  or  to  the  public.  If  the  only  good  to 
be  anticipated  be,  to  facilitate  the  hearing 
of  causes,  it  will  amount  to  very  little: 
because,  though  there  may  no  longer  be 
a  delay  of  a  year  and  a  half  between  the 
setting  down  of  a  cause  and  its  original 
hearing,  yet  there  may  be  an  additional 
delay  of  years  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause.  There  is  also  a  subject 
connected  with  the  Master's  Office  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  It  is  impossible 
for  him,  or  for  any  other  individual  with 
whom  this  Bill  could  have  originated, 
to  know  the  details  of  the  Master's  Office. 
Taking  the  number  of  Masters  at  ten,  and 
supposing  them  in  turn  to  do  the  business 
of  the  public  office,  there  is  a  waste  of  the 
service  of  one,  by  the  time  lost  by  the 
Master  who  sits  in  rotation  in  the  public 
office :  on  such  occasions  the  Master  is  at- 
tended by  a  clerk,  who  in  effect  does  all 
the  business.  The  Master,  as  I  understand, 
sits  passively  in  the  office  doing  nothing. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  officer  who  files 
an  answer  or  affidavit  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  administer  the  oath  instead  of 
the  answer  or  affidavit  being  carried  from 
one  office  to  another,  as  it  now  is.  The 
Masters'  Offices  are  often  at  a  perfect 
stand-still  because,  in  term,  Counsel  are 
obliged  to  attend  at  Westminster,  and  of 
course  cannot  attend  the  Master.  Now  I 
should  suggest  that  the  duty  of  the  public 
office  should  be  abolished,  by  which  the 
services  of  a  Master  might  be  beneficially 
saved  to  the  public,  and  the  Master, 
whose  time  is  thus  saved,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  evenings  in  disposing  of 

matten  requiring  the  attendance  of  Coon* 
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sel.  Sir,  there  are  numerous  other  con- 
siderations relating1  to  these  and  the  other 
offices ,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  office  con- 
nected with  the  Courts  of  Equity  which 
might  not  be  amended  with  regard  both  to 
an  increase  of  efficiency  and  a  decrease  of 
expense.  I  trust,  however,  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  in  whose  good  inten- 
tions I  have  the  highest  confidence,  may 
be  induced  to  bring  forward  some  further 
measures  which  will  embrace  the  requisite 
improvements  in  the  other  offices.  I  shall, 
therefore,  dismiss  for  the  present  the  con- 
sideration of  the  necessary  reforms  in  the 
other  offices  of  the  Court.  I  beg  leave 
to  state,  however,  that  if  some  effectual 
and  comprehensive  measures  are  not  soon 
adopted,  unknown  and  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  I  am  in  this  House,  I  shall 
endeavour  myself  to  submit  some  mea- 
sure for  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  attainment  of  justice, 
that  shall,  in  my  judgment,  be  left  un- 
touched by  the  measures  now  before  the 
House.  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain that  the  Bill  under  discussion, 
namely,  that  for  a  new  Judge,  though  it 
may  prevent  delay  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  cause,  cannot  materially  benefit  the 
suitors  or  the  public,  unless  the  other  two 
bills  are  passed,  and  their  provisions  are 
made  effectual  for  the  despatch  of  business 
in  the  offices  of  the  Registrars  and  Masters. 
It  is,  upon  this  ground,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  with  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Plympton.  The 
question  is,  shall  this  Bill  be  permittod  to 
pass  this  House  when  it  will  only  require 
the  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  it,  to  make  it 
a  law,  or  shall  it  be  postponed  till  the 
other  bills  arc  rendered  effectual,  without 
which  it  will  be  perfectly  inefficient,  and 
which  latter  bills  have  yet  to  pass  through 
all  their  stages  both  in  this  House  and  the 
other.  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not,  Sir, 
to  allow  this  Bill  to  pass  without  the 
others,  and  without  being  quite  certain 
that  the  others  will  be  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  I 
shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Plympton. 

Mr.  H.  Bat  ley  said,  as  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Bar,  practising  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  should  consider  it  a  derelic- 
tion of  uuty,  were  he  to  give  a  silent  vote 
on  a  question  so  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged.    He  had  considered  the  mea- 


sure, proposing  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  all  its  bearings;  and  had  come  to  a 
fixed  conviction,  that  such  an  appointment 
was  unnecessary.  He  had  made  the  most 
minute  and  searching  inquiries  amongst 
all  the  branches  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  there  was  almost  an  unanimous  opini- 
on that  a  new  Judge  was  not  required. 
His  Majesty's  Counsel-  practising  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions at  the  most,  thought  such  an 
appointment  unnecessary ;  and  so  did  all 
the  most  eminent  solicitors  in  town  and 
country.  He  coincided  in  the  sentiments 
so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his  speech  in  the 
year  1813,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Vice-chancellor.  The  high  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  was  primarily  judicial,  and 
secondarily,  political.  That  appointment 
had  reversed  this  order.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  become  more  of  a  politician 
than  a  Judge.  That  great  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  declared 
in  that  debate,  that  after  a  few  successions 
of  Vice-chancellors  there  would  be  no  more 
men  found  to  discharge  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  manner  it  had 
hitherto  been  discharged  by  so  many 
illustrious  men.  The  country  would  never 
again  see  such  men  as  Soincrs,  Camden, 
and  Hardwicke.  In  this  too,  he  coincided. 
In  former  times  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Lord  Chancellors  to  attend  Cabinet  Coun- 
cils ;  and  the  introduction  of  that  custom 
had  done  much  to  obstruct  and  delay  the 
despatch  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. It  was  recorded  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
that  he  used  to  send  an  answer,  when 
summoned  to  the  Cabinet,  that  he  could 
not  attend,  being  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  his  high  judicial  duties.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Court  of  Chancery 
must  be  aware  how  often  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  stopped  the  business  of  his 
Court  by  saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere.  At  the  early  period  of  his 
appointment,  Lord  Eldon  seldom  attended 
CabinetCouncils — Lord  Eldon  whose  equal 
as  an  Equity  Judge  he  never  expected  to  see 
again,  betrayed  no  tendency  to  that  inde- 
cision for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
remarkable,  until  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  when  his  attendance  at  Cabinet 
Councils  Iwcumc  frequent.  It  was  then 
that  he  first  began  to  talk  of  carrying 
papers  home,  and  of  deciding  on  a  case  at 
a  more  convenient  season,  which  season 
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never  came.  The  reason  of  this  was  ob- 
vious :  his  mind  was  occupied  with  other 
subjects.  He  gave  up  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and  therefore  could  not  employ  it 
in  determining  with  expedition  the  com- 
plicated questions  in  his  Court.  It  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  country  if  the 
attention  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  were  more 
directed  to  judicial  duties  than  to  those  of 
the  Cabinet.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
never  to  attend  Cabinet  Councils  but 
when  cases  of  international  law,  or  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  justice  were  to  be 
debated,  the  duties  of  his  own  Court 
would  be  more  efficiently  discharged.  But 
those  high  and  important  duties  were  now 
frequently  suspended  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor being  engaged  in  Downing-strcet  to 
consider  our  foreign  relations.  Upon  the 
whole,  knowing  that  the  conviction  of  the 
profession  was,  that  a  new  Judge  in  Equity 
was  unnecessary,  he  wished  to  bring  the 
testimony  of  that  profession  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and,  consequently, 
he  should  give  his  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  member  for  Plympton. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  proposed,  when  so  many 
other  Members  were  anxious  to  deliver 
their  opinions,  that  the  further  debate 
should  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  in  this  sug- 
gestion, and  added,  that  the  debate  would 
have  been  just  as  near  its  conclusion,  if 
his  suggestion  earlier  in  the  evening  had 
been  attended  to.  The  discussion  hitherto 
had  been  of  such  a  dry  nature  as  to  make 
him  quite  long  for  a  little  beer.  The  Beer 
Bill  might  have  been  iixed  for  to-night 
but  for  this  question. 

Mr.  Af.  A.  Taylor  hoped  that  some 
early  and  convenient  day  would  be  ap- 
]X)inted  for  renewing  the  subject. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  every  body,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  expected  that  the 
discussion  would  have  come  on  to-night 
at  an  early  hour.  Who  could  have  ex- 
pected that  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
would  have  been  occupied  as  it  had  been  ? 
In  discussing  the  question  concerning  the 
Real  Property  of  the  Jews, — a  case  of  a 
parish  vestry, — and  a  motion  for  papers 
respecting  New  South  Wales,  a  motion,  be 
it  remembered,  that  was  not  resisted, — 
they  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  evening. 
In  those  three  subjects  might  be  included 
all  their  business  of  that  day.  If  Gentle- 
men would  make  lengthy  speeches  upon 
subjects  which  did  not  call  for  them,  and 
if  they  would  prefer  their  own  notices  to 


public  business,  however  important,  the 
same  state  of  things  must  continue,  and 
the  House  would  go  on  in  the  same  course 
day  after  day.  He  really  did  not  know  what 
day  to  fix  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  this 
question,  unless  they  took  Wednesday,. 
[cries  of"  No,  No"]  which  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  do,  but  he  saw  no  alternative. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  that  day  for 
obvious  reasons,  which  it  might  be  irregu- 
lar to  state. 

Further  debate  on  Tuesday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  June  18. 

Minutes.]  The  Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Bill  read  a  third 
time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Bishop  of  Chbstxr,  from  the 
Salford  Temperance  Society,  against  selling  Spirituous 
Liquors  on  the  Sabbath.  By  the  Bishop  of  Lichficld, 
from  Sir  R.  Wilmot  and  others,  for  an  Alteration  in  the 
Law  respecting  Charitable  Estates.  By  Lord  Calthorp  a, 
for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  from  Salisbury  ;  and 
from  the  three  denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
within  twelve  miles  of  London.  Against  the  increase  of 
Taxation  in  Ireland,  from  the  Freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Meath,  and  from  Cove,  in  Cork,  by  the  Earl  of  Dark- 
ley  : — From  Inlstioge  and  Roer.  by  Viscount  Cupdxn. 
For  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  For- 
gery, from  Ashibrd,  Kent,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  : — 
From  Darlington,  by  the  Marquis  of  LoMDONoraRY. : — 
From  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cherts* : — From  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  Worcester,  and  from  Moretonhamp- 
stead,  in  Devonshire,  by  Lord  Durham  : — From  Staines 
and  Poole,  by  Viscount  Clipdxm: — From  Honiton, 
Devon t  from  Chapels  at  Bristol  and  Exeter;  and  from 
Wellington,  Somersetshire,  by  Lord  Holland: — From 
Spalding,  by  Lord  Carrikoton. 

Hickson's  Marriage  Annulling 
Bill.]  After  Miss  Hickson,  the  principal 
person  interested,  had  been  examined, 

Lord  Holland  requested,  that  the  26th 
clause  of  the  Marriage  Act  might  be  read. 
This  clause  enacted,  that  in  disputes  re- 
specting the  validity  of  a  marriage,  no 
evidence  should  be  received  respecting  the 
actual  residence  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  banns.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  among  the  thousand  other 
difficulties  which  their  Lordships  would 
have  to  contend  with  in  this  case,  they 
must  do  that  which  they  had  forbidden 
courts  of  law  to  do.  The  more  he  con- 
sidered this  case,  the  more  the  difficulties 
of  it  pressed  upon  it ;  and  he  did  implore 
their  Lordships  to  take  time  to  consider 
whether  there  was  a  fair  probability  that 
this  Bill  would  pass  into  a  law.  If  there 
was  not  that  fair  probability,  it  would  be 
only  manly  in  their  Lordships,  and  merciful 
towards  the  parties,  to  stop  the  investiga- 
tion at  once.  If  the  Bill  should  not  pass 
into  a  law,  in  what  a  situation  would  they 
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have  placed  the  witness  who  had  just  left 
the  bar  ? 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said,  he  felt 
so  strongly  the  propriety  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Baron,  that  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  move  an  adjournment,  in 
order  that  every  noble  Lord  might  have 
time  to  give  this  case  his  most  serious  con- 
sideration. [Cries  of  "  Move,  move"] 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill  be  adjourned. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  the 
evidence  he  had  just  heard  had  raised  one 
objection  in  his  mind — namely,  whether 
the  parents  of  Miss  Hickson  had  used  the 
watchfulness  and  diligence  which  might 
fairly  be  expected  from  them.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Mr.  Buxton  was  then  under- 
going the  sentence  of  the  law  for  con- 
spiracy in  bringing  about  the  marriage, 
the  case  seemed  to  him  one  which  called 
for  their  Lordships'  interference.  Whether 
that,  however,  were  the  case  or  not,  it  was 
for  their  Lordships  to  determine. 

Motion  carried. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  18. 

Minutes.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Jephsow,  the  number  of  Steam  Vessels  employed  in  the 
communication  between  England  and  Ireland,  with  the 
number  of  Passengers,  Carriages,  and  Horses  they  carried 
backwards  and  forwards ;  stating  the  longest  and  shortcut 
Voyages,  from  the  year  182G :  —On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
Killmn,  the  Tolls  collected  at  all  the  Towns  of  Ireland : 

.  — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  the  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  appointing 
Commissioners  to  settle  disputes  relative  to  the  Boundaries 
of  Forests. 

Petitions  presented.  For  holding  Assizes  at  Wakefield,  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  from  Horbury.  Against  Increase  of 
Duties  on  Spirits  and  Stamps  (Ireland)  by  Lord  Bingham, 
from  the  Freeholders  of  Mayo,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Kilcomcn and  Robin: — By  Mr.  Lamb,  from  Dungarvon 
and  Abbeyside: — By  Mr.  G.  Moore,  from  the  Members 
of  certain  Charitable  Institutions,  Dublin: — By  Mr. 
Brownlow,  from  the  Silversmiths  of  Armagh : — By  Sir 
E.  Dubrimo,  from  Wexford :  — By  Mr.  O'Connkll,  from 
Inistioge,  and  the  parish  ot  Holy  Trinity,  Watcrford.  By 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Killenaule,  in 
favour  of  the  Court  of  Session  Bill : — By  Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bsll,  from  the  Practitioners  in  Kincardineshire,  against 
It  t — By  Sir  Jam  as  Graham,  from  the  Procurators  of  the 
Admiralty  Courts,  Scotland.  In  favour  of  the  Northern 
Roads  BUI,  by  Mr.  A.  Campbrll,  from  the  Magistrates  of 
Glasgow  t — By  Sir  G.  Clerk,  from  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany of  Edinburgh.  Against  Abolishing  the  Welsh  Judi- 
cature, by  Mr.  Jove*,  from  the  Welshmen  residing  in  and 
near  London.  Against  Oath-taking,  by  Mr.  William 
Smith,  from  certain  Christian  people  of  Belfast,  London- 
derry, and  Armagh.  Against  the  Pauper  (Scotch  and 
Irish;  Removal  Bill,  by  Mr.  Fylbr,  from  the  Overseers 
of  St.  Micliacl  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry. 

Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  Bill.] 
On  the  Motion  that  this  Bill  be  re-com- 
mitted, 


Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  wished  to  take 
the  opportunity,  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  Chair,  to  express  his  satisfaction  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  to  alter  the  laws 
of  Scotland.  He  eulogised  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  stated  that  it  was  with  regret 
he  consented  even  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  establishment  of  that  Court.  The 
hon.  Member  entered  into  a  history  of 
that  Court,  and  of  the  various  alterations 
it  had  undergone,  and  of  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  alter  it.  One 
great  alteration  was  effected  in  1815,  when 
the  Trial  by  Jury  to  determine  matters  of 
fact  was  introduced  in  civil  cases.  The 
people,  however,  were  not  yet  reconciled 
to  that  institution,  and  in  many  cases 
would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  it.  Look- 
ing at  their  views,  he  wished  that  some 
endeavours  might  be  made  to  meet  them ; 
and  he  should  propose,  when  the  two 
parties  agreed  to  dispense  with  a  jury,  that 
the  Judge  should  have  the  power  to  hear 
proof,  and  to  give  a  decision,  and  his  deci- 
sion should  have  all  the  effect  of  a  verdict 
by  a  jury.  By  this  means  he  thought  the 
parties  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  un- 
certainty which  sometimes  belonged  to 
the  decisions  of  a  jury.  They  would  have 
the  facts  of  their  case  investigated,  and  be 
certain  that  the  law  would  be  properly 
applied.  He  hoped  that  some  regulation 
of  this  kind  might  be  adopted.  It  was 
objected  to  the  Bill  also  by  some  persons, 
involving  as  it  did  such  important  interests, 
that  a  sufficiency  of  time  had  not  been 
allowed  to  make  it  known  to  those  who, 
by  their  learning  and  station,  were  best 
able  to  decide  on  its  merits.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  prevailed  on  the 
subject  perplexed  him ;  for  though  he  was 
ready  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he 
was  compelled  to  hesitate  when  he  found 
all  the  learned  and  practical  men  of  Scot- 
land against  it.  Both  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates and  the  Writers  to  the  Signet — 
the  two  great  bodies  of  practical  lawyers 
in  Scotland — had  given  opinions  against 
it.  The  hon.  Member  quoted  some  of 
these  opinions.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Bill  was,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Judges  in  tlie  Court  of  Session,  and 
against  this  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  had 
delivered  a  decided  opinion.  In  their 
judgment,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Judges  ought  not  to  be  made  till  it  was 
proved  that  the  present  were  more  than 
enough  to  get  through  the  business  before 
them.    The  Lords  Ordinary  being  at  pre* 
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sent  seven  in  number,  appeared  not  to  be 
more  than  competent  to  the  despatch  of 
business.  If,  therefore,  two  of  the  Lords 
Ordinary  were  taken  away,  reducing  the 
Judges  from  fifteen  to  thirteen,  a  greater 
burthen  would  be  laid  on  the  remainder 
than  they  could  bear,  and  the  business 
before  the  Lords  Ordinary,  which  was  now 
much  in  arrear,  would  fall  still  further 
back.  At  present  the  arrears  extended 
over  one  year,  and  causes  that  were  now 
entered  would  have  no  chance  of  being 
decided  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.  Nobody 
could  pretend  that  this  was  right,  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  learned  Lord  would 
admit  that  it  was  wrong.  He  wished  that 
before  anything  had  been  done  on  the 
subject,  a  commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  to  inquire  into  the 
proposed  improvements.  A  commission 
did  sit,  in  1823,  and  it  had  not  considered 
that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Lords 
of  Session  was  necessary.  He  declared 
that  there  had  not  been  time  to  consider  a 
bill  of  such  importance,  and  a  few  months 
did  not  suffice  to  enable  men  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
change  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  should 
be  glad  were  the  country  allowed  more 
time  to  consider  the  measure  before  it  was 
carried  into  effect.  He  did  not  blame  the 
learned  Lord,  who,  having  brought  in  the 
Dill,  probably  felt  himself  compelled  to 
carry  it  through ;  and  whatever  might  be 
its  result,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
country  who  would  doubt  his  great  dis- 
interestedness, and  his  zeal  to  bring  this 
measure  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  two 
bodies  he  had  already  referred  to  were 
also  against  the  introduction  of  the  Trial 
by  Jury,  so  far  as  to  compel  the  parties  to 
have  recourse  to  it,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.  They  had  met  and  considered  the 
Bill,  and  he  would  state  their  opinions  as 
to  the  separate  parts  of  it.  The  Advocates 
generally  objected  to  the  reduction  of 
Lords  Ordinary  :  they  were  hostile  toi  t  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  business  at  pre- 
sent, which,  they  stated,  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  abolition  of  the  Commis- 
sary Courts,  and  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
which  would  throw  more  business  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen  were  entitled  to  great  respect ; 
they  were  engaged  in  the  Courts,  and  no 
persons  were  better  able  to  form  correct 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  Writers  to 
the  Signet  also  stated  the  heavy  arrears 
before  the  Lords  Ordinary.    Ought  not 


the  House  to  pause,  then,  before  it  agreed 
to  a  measure  which  was  calculated  both  to 
augment  the  business  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  diminish  its  means  of  accom- 
plishing its  duties.  With  respect  to  the 
Trial  by  Jury,  both  parties  were  against  it. 
The  Advocates  said,  it  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pulsory. They  would  have  causes  tried 
before  the  Judges  when  both  parties  agreed 
to  that ;  but  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 
went  further — further  than  he  would  go — 
for  they  said,  that  when  the  parties  were 
not  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  the  Judge, 
when  only  one  of  them  desired  to  forego 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  they  would  allow  the 
cause  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge  without  a 
jury.  Another  point  on  which  these 
bodies  had  given  an  opinion  was,  the 
unanimity  of  the  jury.  They  were  averse 
from  adopting  the  principle  of  the  English 
law — that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous. 
He  would  not  enter  into  this  question,  which 
was  a  metaphysical  one ;  he  would  only  say, 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  magical 
process  by  which  shutting  up  twelve  men 
who  were  of  different  opinions  was  to  bring 
them  all  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It 
seemed  to  be  better  to  allow  a  majority  to 
decide  the  verdict.  He  was  sure  indeed,  that 
the  principle  of  unanimity  would  not  an* 
swerin  Scotland.  By  a  late  law  the  Jury  were 
to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  twevle  hours 
if  they  could  not  agree,  and  he  was  certain 
that  many  a  Scotch  Juryman  would  will- 
ingly undergo  any  sort  of  privation  for 
twelve  hours  to  carry  a  point,  or  even  for 
twenty-four  hours  if  it  were  a  point  in  which 
his  conscience  was  involved.  This  had  been 
proved  on  a  late  trial,  where  after  being 
shut  up  for  twelve  hours,  the  Jury  had 
been  discharged  without  coming  to  any 
decision.  The  parties  in  the  case  had  been 
put  to  an  enormous  expense,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  sent  before  another, 
jury  who,  after  putting  them  to  as  much  ad- 
ditional expense,  might  be  again  discharged 
without  settling  their  dispute.  He  would 
propose  that  the  rule  adopted  in  criminal 
should  be  extended  to  civil  cases,  for  the 
Scotch  had  already  Trial  by  Jury  in  the 
former,  and  in  them  a  simple  majority  was 
sufficient  to  decide  on  life  and  liberty. 
Perhaps  a  simple  majority  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  a  man  to  punishment 
— perhaps  the  majority  should  be  two- 
thirds,  but  it  would  be  singular,  if  the 
English  principle  should  be  carried  into 
practice  m  Scotland — that  in  civil  cases 
the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  while  in 
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criminal  cases  a  simple  majority  would  be 
sufficient  to  take  away  liberty  and  life. 
He  hoped  that  a  clause  would  be  intro- 
duced, allowing  a  verdict  to  be  found  by  a 
simple  majority  in  civil  causes.  There 
was  another  objection  to  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  in  which  both  the  learned  bodies 
concurred,  derived  from  the  mode  of  ad- 
dressing the  jury.  In  England  it  was 
customary  for  the  plaintiff  first  to  address 
the  jury,  and  then  bring  forward  his  wit- 
nesses, after  which  the  defendant  addressed 
the  jury,  and  brought  forward  his  wit- 
nesses; and  it  was  a  great  point  in  the 
practice  of  the  Courts,  that  if  the  defendant 
examined  no  witnesses,  the  plaintiff  lost 
his  right  to  reply.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  very  often  material  facts  were 
left  out,  or  the  law  was  unexplained  by 
the  Counsel  to  the  jury.  In  Scotland  the 
practice  was  different.  After  the  case  was 
opened,  and  all  the  witnesses  examined, 
both  the  Counsel  had  a  right  to  address 
the  Court.  This  was,  in  his  opinion,  also 
a  better  plan  than  the  English  mode. 
The  objections  he  had  hitherto  stated  were 
made  by  the  two  learned  bodies  he  had 
alluded  to.  He  would  then  state  another 
objection  of  his  own.  The  Bill  proposed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Judges,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sheriffs'  Courts,  the  business 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  and  of  the  Com- 
missary Courts.  To  the  Sheriffs'  Courts, 
then,  would  be  transferred  much  of  the 
business  of  the  Admiralty  Courts,  which 
embraced  not  only  maritime  cases,  but 
mercantile  contract-;  of  all  kinds.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriffs'  Courts  would 
therefore  be  much  extended,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  regulate  and  improve  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  before  them. 
He  fully  shared  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Knaresborough  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  carrying  justice  home  to  every 
man's  door,  and  he  valued  these  Sheriffs' 
Courts  highly,  as  effecting  that  object; 
but  all  the  value  of  that  institution  de- 
pended on  the  manner  in  which  business 
before  them  was  conducted.  The  Judge 
of  such  Courts  should,  in  his  opinion,  draw 
his  law  from  the  highest  source — the  metro- 
polis— and  should,  on  no  account,  reside  in 
the  place  where  he  was  to  be  the  Judge. 
But  the  Judge  of  the  Sheriffs  Courts  in 
Scotland  resided  on  the  spot.  The  Sheriff- 
depute  was  generally  a  learned  lawyer ;  he 
was  selected,  indeed,  for  his  learning  and 
his  talents,  and  he  resided  where  he  ought 


to  reside — near  the  Supreme  Court.    But 
the    Sheriff-depute  did   not  try  causes. 
By  the  Scotch  system,  all  the  evils  of  a 
resident  Judge,  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages, were  inflicted  on  the  country.     The 
Sheriff-substitute,  who   tried    the  causes, 
was  not  obliged  to  possess  any  one  quali- 
fication ;  he  was  appointed  by  the  Sheriff- 
depute,  who  might  select  any  person  he 
chose.    The  business  before  the  Sheriffs* 
Court,  ought  therefore,  since  it  was  to  be 
made  so  important,  to  be  regulated  and  sim- 
plified, and  he  wished  he  could  engraft  into 
the  Bill  then  under  consideration  the  clause 
introduced  into  a  bill  last  year  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Stirlingshire,  and  make  the 
•whole   of    the    proceedings  before  these 
Courts  at  once  simple  and  cheap.     At 
present  in  a  cause  of  10/.  value,  there  was 
first,  a  written  statement  of  the  case,  to 
which  the  defender  put  in  a  written  reply, 
and  that  was  followed  by  a  du-ply.     But 
then  the  Judge  did  not  try  the  case.    The 
du-ply  was  followed  by  a  condescendance, 
and  the  condescendance  was  followed  by 
an  answer,  which  carried  the  case  before 
the  Judge.     If  he  were  not  satisfied,  he 
ordered  other  proceedings.     A  proof  was 
taken,  not,  however  by  the  Judge,  but  by 
his  clerk ;  and  then  the  Judge  considered 
the  matter  for  decision.     But  he  might 
require  further  proof,   and   the   lawyers 
were  not  indisposed  to  multiply  writings 
till  all  parties  became  bewildered,  and  the 
Judge,  when  the  time  arrived  to  decide, 
was  at  a  loss  which  way  he  ought  to  give 
judgment.    The  parties  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  each  a  statement,  and  that 
alone  should  be   the  basis  of  the  judg- 
ment. He  did  not  make  these  remarks  with 
any  view  to  individuals.     He  knew  many 
Sheriffs'-substitutcs,  who  were  men  of  learn- 
ing, honour,  and  integrity,  in  whose  hands 
he  would  fearlessly  trust  his  own  cause; 
but  he  objected  to  the  system.     He  would 
have  the  Sheriff-depute  to  be  Judge,  and 
he  should  try  all  the  causes.     Under  the 
present  system,  too,  the  Sheriff-substitutes 
could  not  perform  all  the  duties  imposed  on 
them,  without  having  their  emoluments  in- 
creased. As  to  the  reduction  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  that   there  was  no 
opposition,  though  he  thought  the  utility 
of  this  Court,  or  at  least  the  utility  it 
might  be  made  to  produce,  was  overlooked. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  do  away  the  Ad- 
miralty Courts,  and  to  the  consequence  of 
that  he  begged  leave  to  state  an  objection. 
By  the  transfer  of  business  from  these 
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Courts  to  the  Court  of  Session  the  expense 
of  law  suits,  of  such  suits  as  were  now  tried 
by  the  Admiralty  Courts  would  be  increased, 
he  believed,  four  times;  and  the  delay 
would  be  four  times  as  great.  This  was,  in 
his  view,  a  very  serious  objection,  as  the 
great  object  of  the  improvements  ought  to 
be,  to  make  justice  cheap,  not  dear.  Then 
there  was  the  Commissary  Court,  which 
decided  or  settled  all  questions  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy. 
The  four  Judges,  of  which  this  Court  con- 
sisted, though  they  did  not  all  sit  together, 
but  in  succession,  had  given  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  for  upwards  of 
300  years.  Before  them  the  cause  was 
not  publicly  heard,  and  the  unhappiness 
of  families  was  not  sounded  in  the  public 
ear.  There  were  none  of  those  disgusting, 
scandalous  details,  three  times  repeated,  as 
in  England,  to  pollute  public  morality,  till  at 
length  they  came  before  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  The  expense  saved 
by  the  abolition  of  this  Court,  for  which  two 
Judges  would  be  sufficient,  would  not  be 
more  than  1 ,000/.  and  he,  therefore,  should 
wish  to  sjee  these  Courts  continued.  He 
should  propose,  however,  that  the  Judges 
should  be  reduced  to  two,  whose  salary  of 
1,200/.  would  be  patiently  borne  by  the 
country.  The  Lord  Advocate  stated  that 
most  of  the  divorce  cases  which  came 
before  the  Commissary  Court  were  cases 
of  collusion.  Now,  his  inquiries  led  him 
to  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion ; 
but  supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  stated,  he  should  like  to 
know  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
how  his  Bill  provided  a  remedy  ?  Would 
not  that  Bill  add  to  the  facilities  for  collu- 
sion, by  leaving  the  hearing  of  evidence 
and  reporting  on  that  evidence,  to  one 
Commissary  Judge?  Besides,  it  would 
add  to  the  expense  of  divorces — a  highly 
objectionable  principle.  Either  they  should 
or  they  should  not  permit  divorces.  If  they 
did,  why  should  not  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
the  rich  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  ?  Then  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Appeals,  he  thought  no 
branch  of  the  Scotch  judicature  demanded 
more  reform.  That  system  tended  to  lessen 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  local  tribunals,  and  confidence  was 
essential  to  their  efficiency.  But  even 
that  was  not  its  only  mischievous  conse- 
quence. It  tended  to  increase  the  number 
of  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
chance  of  a  successful  issue,  founded  on 
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the  circumstance  that  the  Lords  who  sat 
on  those  appeals  were  in  general  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Scotch  jurisprudence. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  to 
which  Scotland  was  exposed,  and  against 
which  the  present  Bill  contained  no  pro- 
vision was,  the  total  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  to  decide  upon  Scotch  cases  of 
appeal  in  the  last  resort.  He  was  aware 
himself  of  many  cases  in  which  the  una- 
nimous decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland  were  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  A  writer  in  a 
celebrated  Review,  who  was  known  to 
possess  great  practical  knowledge  as  an 
Advocate,  had  dwelt  witfc  great  force  upon 
this  subject;  and  for  his  own  part  he 
never  should  feel  satisfied  until  he  saw 
some  great  law  officer,  skilled  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  assisting  at  the  adjudication 
of  these  appeals,  which  were  to  decide 
upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. The  non.  Gentleman  concluded 
with  stating,  that  he  would  not  then  oppose 
the  Motion  for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
Chair;  but,  approving  generally  of  the 
reform  principle  of  the  Bill,  should  advance 
his  objections  to  some  of  its  details  in  the 
committee. 

Sir  M.  S.  Stewart  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  because  it  extended  the 
operation  of  Trial  by  Jury,  a  principle 
which,  as  he  conceived,  ought  to  be 
adopted  without  delay.  He  bad  received 
communications  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  favour  of  the  measure  upon  this 
account,  and  fully  concurred  himself  in 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  it. 
The  measure  did  not  indeed  go  so  far  as 
it  ought.  It  was  requisite  that  the  form  of 
proceedings  should  be  abridged,  that  vivd 
voce  pleadings  should  be  introduced, 
technicalities  done  away,  and  fees  lessened. 
There  were  many  improvements  required 
by  the  Scotch,  which  this  Bill  did  not 
touch,  but  highly  approving  of  it  as  far  as 
it  went,  he  should,  therefore,  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  Motion  of  the 
learned  Lord. 

Sir  George  Warrender  wished  to  under* 
stand  distinctly  whether  or  not  this  mea- 
sure was  to  commit  the  House  to  any 
increase  of  the  Judges'  salaries  in  Scot- 
land. The  question  had  been  already 
asked  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  but  no  answer 
was  given.    If  there  were  any  such  inten- 
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tion,  he  should  deprecate  it  at  this  htte 
period  of  the  Session,  when  many  members 
who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  question 
were  absent  from  town.  He  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  delayed,  to  give  all  parties 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  it; 
indeed  the  petitions  from  Scotland  all 
prayed  that  the  measure  might  be  post- 
poned. With  all  the  professions  which 
had  been  made  of  economy,  as  connected 
with  this  Bill,  he  must  say,  that  if  it  were 
intended  to  increase  the  Judges'  salaries, 
the  measure  could  boast  of  no  merit  on 
the  score  of  saving,  but  would  add  greatly 
to  the  expenses  already  attending  the 
Scotch  Courts  of  Law.  The  great  object 
of  legislation  in  this  case  ought  to  be,  to 
give  access  to  the  poor  of  Scotland  to  the 
Courts  of  Justice;  but  this  Bill  would 
have  the  effect  rather  of  aggravating  than 
of  removing  the  difficulties  which  now 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  speedy  and 
correct  judgments. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  recollected  very  well 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  he 
had  some  recollection  of  having  replied  to 
that  question  in  the  affirmative.     At  all 
events  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  now, 
that  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  Scotch  Judges,  and  he  believed  the 
impression  of  the  Government,  that  such 
an  increase  had  become    necessary,   was 
shared  by  a  great  portion  of  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject.     The  great  increase 
of  business  had  indeed  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  although  the  hon. 
Baronet  thought  that  the  House  had  not 
sufficient  time  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill,  he  could  assure  him  that  it  was  near- 
ly the  same  Bill  as  that  of  last  Session, 
which  had  been  postponed  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  that  some  delay  was  necessary. 
He  begged  the  hon.  Baronet  to  understand, 
however,  that  although  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges  were  to  be  increased,  this  Bill  was 
not  a  consequence  of  that,  nor  was  that 
increase  the  foundation  of  this  Bill,  so  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  could  very  safely  consent 
to  support  the  Bill ,  without  pledging  himself 
to  the  question  of  the  increase  of  salary, 
when  it  came  to  be  proposed.  He  believed 
that  much  of  the  opposition  shown  to  the 
Bill  arose  from  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  interests  of  individuals.     He  regretted 
that  individuals  should  suffer,  but  no  legal 
reforms  could  be  effected  without  in  some 
degree  trenching  on   existing  privileges; 
and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
the  Government  had  abandoned  a  very  ex* 


tensive  and  important  patronage  in  order 
to  secure  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Maxwell  supported  the  Bill,  al- 
though he  thought  some  of  the  clauses 
might  be  altered  with  advantage.  Objec- 
tions had  been  taken  to  any  increase  of 
the  burthens  of  the  country  by  an  addition 
to  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  in  these 
pinching  times ;  but  much  as  he  felt  this, 
he  could  not  but  agree  with  those  who 
thought  the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  Judges 
were  not  large  enough  for  the  duties  re* 
quired  of  them.  He  could  not,  however, 
dismiss  the  subject  without  paying  bis 
humble  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  his  able  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  legal  reform,  and 
for  the  industry  and  perseverance  he  had 
displayed  in  bringing  this  Bill  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  allow  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  by,  without  bearing  his 
testimony  to  the  quiet,  patient,  and  high- 
ly-creditable manner  in  which  the  Lord 
Advocate,  under  many  difficulties,  bad 
worked  his  way  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  this  Bill,  and  in  bringing  it  to  maturity. 
He  perceived,  however,  that  it  reduced  two 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Scotch  Exchequer. 
Now,  the  Secretary  of  State  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
must  have  known  that  these  two  Judges 
were  to  be  reduced  at  the  time  he  appoint- 
ed a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Abercrombie) 
to  the  vacant  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron ; 
and  he  really  thought  the  country  had  rea- 
son to  complain  of  a  waste  of  the  public 
money,  in  thus  giving  away  4,000/.  a  year, 
at  a  time  when  it  must  have  been  known 
such  changes  were  in  contemplation.  This 
proceeding  required  some  explanation,  for 
it  seemed  curiously  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  of  the  Government.  In  his 
opinion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
make  compensation  to  the  country  for  this 
waste  of  money,  by  reducing  the  number 
of  Judges  of  the  Exchequer  to  one,  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled, in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill, 
to  enter  at  some  length  into  an  examina- 
tion of  a  subject  so  important  as  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Scotland.  At  the  present  he  should 
merely  say,  that  he  agreed  in  all  that  had 
been  said  of  the  praise  due  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  he  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment also  deserved  great  credit  for  the 
honest  and  disinterested  manner  in 
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it  had  contented  to  abandon  a  very  con* 
siderable  patronage  for  the  sake  of  an 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws. 

The  Lord  Advocate  contended,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Kircudbright  (Mr.  Fer- 
guson) had  much  over-rated  the  effects  of 
some  parts  of  the  Bill.  He  begged, 
however,  to  say  now,  that  he  should  feel 
obliged  to  any  Gentleman  of  Scotland 
who  would  favour  him  with  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  the  improvements  he  con- 
templated ;  and  that,  if  they  would  send 
him  their  suggestions  in  writing,  he 
would  either  adopt  them,  or  state  in  writ- 
ing the  reasons  which  influenced  him  in 
rejecting  them. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  the  various  clauses 
were  discussed,  seriatim,  and  several  ver- 
bal amendments  introduced. 

The  Clause  having  been  agreed  to  for 
abolishing  the  Admiralty  Court, 

Sir  Jam**  Graham  pointed  out  the  in- 
jury which  would  be  sustained  by  the 
Procurators  who  had  practised  in  that 
Court ;  and  proposed  a  clause  by  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  practise  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
the  Sheriff's  Court,  &c. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  he  had  proposed 
a  clause  to  allow  the  Procurators  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  to  practise  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  other  higher  Courts, 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  allow  them  to 
practise  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  and  in  the 
inferior  Courts,  because,  by  their  compe- 
tition, they  would  injure  those  who  already 
practised  in  those  Courts. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the  public 
ought  to  be  considered  as  well  as  these 
practitioners,  and  recommended  that  com- 

Eetition  should  be  promoted  among  them, 
y  allowing  them  to  practise  in  all  the 
Courts. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  if  that  recommen- 
dation were  followed,  the  practitioners  in 
the  Admiralty  Courts  would  ruin  the  prac- 
titioners in  all  the  inferior  Courts. 

Mr.  Brougham  supported  the  clause 
proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham, — when 
the  House  abolished  the  Admiralty  Court, 
it  was  only  fair  to  allow  the  procurators 
in  these  Courts  to  follow  their  business 
wherever  it  might  go. 

Mr.  Home  Drummond  had  been  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  hon.  Baronet  who  pro- 
posed the  clause,  but  on  inquiry,  was 
nductd  to   believe  that  bis  proposition 


would  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  all  the 
Solicitors  in  the  inferior  Courts ;  he  sup- 
ported the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

The  Solicitor  General  also  opposed  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  James  Graham  acquiesced  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 

On  the  clause,  giving  the  Sheriffs  juris- 
diction in  maritime*  causes  being  put, 

Mr.  Brougham  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  particular  part  of  this 
Bill.  Generally  he  concurred  in  thinking 
it  would  effect  a  great  improvement,  and 
that  the  interests  of  Scotland  were  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  learned  Lord.  A  con- 
siderable opposition,  indeed,  had  been 
raised  to  the  measure,  by  several  public 
bodies  in  Scotland,  when  their  interest  lay 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  when,  instead 
of  opposingt  they  ought  to  have  supported 
it  Having  stated  his  general  concurrence 
in  the  Bill,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  there 
was  one  portion  of  it  which  appeared  to 
him  objectionable :  he  meant  the  arrange- 
ments for  Trial  by  Jury.  One  of  the 
clauses  provided  that  the  Lord  President, 
and  other  chiefs  of  Courts,  should,  like 
Judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  try  all  causes 
in  their  respective  divisions;  that  in  all 
such  causes,  either  the  Lord  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Jury  Court,  or  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  should  sit 
with  the  Judge,  and  assist  him  with  advice 
and  counsel.  It  did  not  appear,  however, 
that  this  assistant  Judge  was  to  be  allowed, 
in  such  instances,  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  Judge ;  and  he  wasjthus  placed  in  an 
anomalous  and  objectionable  position.  It 
was  one  thing  to  be  present,  and  it  was 
another  to  exercise  the  judicial  function. 
He  wished  this  part  of  the  Bill  explained. 
The  clause  was  this : — "  And  further,  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years  from  and  after 
the  time  that  such  union  shall  take  place, 
there  shall  be  present,  and  form  part  of  the 
Court,  upon  all  occasions  when  either  of 
the  Lords  President  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session  shall  respectively  try 
by  jury  any  issue  arising  out  of  a  civd 
cause,  either  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Jury  Court,  or  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session/'  If  this  assistant 
Judge  were  to  sit  there  to  give  his  advice, 
the  plan  was  objectionable. 

The  Lord  Advocate   said,    the  words 

"  and  form  part  of  the  Court,"  empowered 

them  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Judges 

upon  all  such  occasions. 

Mr.  Brougham  agreed  that  these  words, 
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"  and  form  part  of  the  Court,"  were  in  the 
clause ;  and,  as  they  were  explained,  his 
objection  was  at  an  end.  On  looking  at 
this  clause,  in  the  first  instance,  he  sup- 
posed that  they  were  only  to  be  present  to 
give  their  assistance  and  advice. 

The  Lord  Advocate  explained,  that  the 
words  quoted  were  introduced  with  a  view 
to  make  these  Judges,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  part  of  the  Court,  and  the 
arrangement  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Brougham  found  the  explanation 
of  the  learned  Lord  quite  satisfactory  ;  and 
lie  was  convinced  that  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  those  learned  persons  would 
be  useful  in  the  trial  of  jury  causes.  He 
was  then  desirous  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  improvements 
which  might  be  effected  in  jury  trials  in 
Scotland.  It  was  provided  by  the  Bill, 
and  very  properly,  that  the  present  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  should 
assist  the  Lord  President  in  the  trial  of 
jury  causes.  That  was  an  excellent 
arrangement,  as  from  thai  learned  person's 
previous  acquaintance  with  such  causes 
in  the  Jury  Court,  his  experience  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident. It  would,  however,  be  very  de- 
sirable and  expedient  to  permit  some 
members  of  the  English  Bar  to  practise  in 
the  Court  of  Session  as  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  which  was  a  Court 
of  English  law.  The  present  Chief  Baron 
of  that  Court  was  an  English  barrister,  and 
it  would  be  proper,  in  his  opinion,  to  open 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  a 
limited  number  of  English  barristers. 
Suppose  it  was  opened  to  one  English 
barrister  of  eminence,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  have  one  in  the  Court 
previously  well  acquainted  with  Trial  by 
Jury  in  the  country  where  it  is  most 
widely  practised  and  best  understood.  A 
long  time  would  elapse,  he  was  afraid,  be- 
fore the  people  in  Scotland,  and  particu- 
larly the  members  of  the  law,  would  be 
able  to  understand  the  practice  in  jury 
trials.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  have  the  assistance  in  this  Court 
of  an  English  barrister  accustomed  to  all 
the  details  of  jury  trials  in  the  Courts  of 
this  country.  He  did  not  imagine  that 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  Bar  would  ob- 
ject to  such  an  arrangement.  Any  person 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  on  Scotch 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  must  have 


seen  innumerable  cases  sent  up  from  the 
Courts  in  Scotland,  upon  a  question  of 
evidence,  which  should  never  have  been 
received  in  the  Courts  below,  and  which, 
if  an  English  barrister  were  on  the  bench, 
or  practising  in  the  Court,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  In  fact,  in  that  case, 
he  was  sure  that  no  question  would  have 
been  raised  upon  such  matters,  and  the 
parties  would  have  been  saved  the  harass- 
ing and  useless  expense  to  which  they 
were  put  in  bringing  up  unnecessary  ap- 
peals to  the  House  of  Lords.  By  having 
an  English  barrister  of  eminence,  know- 
ledge, and  experience  in  jury  trials,  not 
too  firmly  wedded  to  his  own  opinions, 
either  practising  in  the  Court,  or  presiding 
as  one  of  the  Judges,  this  very  important 
and  useful  object  would  be  accomplished. 
There  was  another  improvement  which  he 
would  mention  with  regard  to  the  Sheriffs* 
Courts  of  Scotland.  The  Sheriff-substi- 
tute, who  usually  presides  in  those  Courts, 
is  generally  a  practising  agent  in  the  town 
in  which  they  are  held;  and  it  is  onto 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Sheriff* 
depute  that  a  case  proceeds  beyond  the 
Sheriff-substitute.  His  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Aberdeen,  had  recommended 
that  the  Sheriff-depute  should  be  obliged 
to  be  resident ;  but  that  plan  was  open  to 
obvious  objections.  It  would  be  better, 
in  his  opinion,  to  effect  improvement  by 
raising  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  Sheriff-substitute,  and  by  allowing 
issues  to  be  tried  by  juries  in  those  Courts. 
It  had  frequently  happened,  as  the  law  at 
present  stood,  that  a  delay  had  taken  place 
of  two  years,  and  in  some  instances  of 
five  years,  before  a  cause  could  be  finally 
adjudicated  before  this  officer.  In  causes 
concerning  accounts,  such  delays  were 
frequent.  The  written  pleadings  from  the 
two  parties  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
amounted  to  an  immense  mass  of  papers. 
The  Sheriff-substitute  had  to  go  through 
them  all,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
gave  his  decision  on  the  matter.  It  might 
then  be  brought,  by  appeal,  before  the 
Sheriff-depute,  who  might  reverse  the 
decision,  or  order  it  to  be  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Session ;  and  from  that  Court  it 
might  finally  be  brought,  by  appeal,  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  parties  were  put  to 
enormous  expense  without  any  necessity 
whatever.  He  proposed  as  the  remedy  for 
this  evil,  that  all  those  long-written  plead- 
ings should  be  abolished,  and  none  should 
be  allowed  not  necessary  for  the  simple 
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statement  of  the  case.  The  issue  should 
be  tried  by  juries,  and  the  arguments  given 
vivd  voce  in  the  Sheriffs'  Courts.  There 
would  be  no  innovation  whatever  in  intro- 
ducing jury  trials  into  those  Courts,  but 
only  a  recurrence  to  the  original  practice 
in  them.  The  learned  Lord  opposite  was 
aware  that  many  of  the  records  which  he 
had,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  from 
Scotland  in  cases  of  appeal,  plainly  show 
that  trials  by  jury  were  formerly  had  in  the 
Sheriffs'  Courts  in  Scotland.  Such  was 
the  case  in  1602 :  Lord  Kaimes  having 
had  occasion  to  suspect  that  jury  trials 
were  practised  in  those  Courts,  in  civil  as 
well  as  in  criminal  cases,  went,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  into  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  country,  where  the  old 
practice  would  be  longest  in  wearing  out, 
and  he  found  in  the  Orkneys,  that  in  the 
year  1602,  as  appeared  by  the  Book  of  the 
Orkney  Court,  all  cases  were  tried  by  jury 
there.  His  plan  then  would  only  again 
introduce  the  ancient  practice,  greatly,  he 
believed,  to  the  improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Scotland.  There 
was  another  improvement  which  he 
thought  might  be  effected  by  this  Bill. 
[The  Chairman  having  here  called  Order 
at  the  bar,  the  learned  Gentleman  ob- 
served, that  there  were  many  rooms 
to  which  hon.  Members  might  retire 
for  the  purpose  of  chatting  and  talking, 
without  coming  into  the  House  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Scotch  law  was  dry  and  re- 
pulsive to  some  Gentlemen,  but  it  was  one 
the  House  was  anxious  then  to  discuss, 
and  such  hon.  Members  as  did  not  wish  to 
be  plagued  with  it,  had  better  go  away, 
and  not  plague  the  House.]  When  Lord 
Grenville's  Act  was  passed,  the  propriety 
of  establishing  an  intermediate  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Scotland  was  much  discussed, 
and  then  he  was  opposed  to  that  measure. 
But  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since,  had 
given  him  a  firm  persuasion  that  those 
who  advocated  the  introduction  of  such  a 
Court  were  right.  The  more  consideration 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that  an  intermediate  Court 
of  Appeal  should  be  established  in  Scot- 
land. He  should  feel  disposed  to  get  rid 
of  the  first  stage,  or  Ovter-house,  by  in- 
troducing the  Lords  Ordinary  into  the 
Inner-house;  and  then  by  keeping  up  thir- 
teen Judges,  as  the  Bill  proposed,  dividing 
the  business  among  twelve  of  them  into 
three  Courts,  for  trying  all  questions  in- 


teresting to  suitors,  the  country  might  have 
all  the  advantages  possessed  in  West- 
minster Hall  from  the  constant  sitting  of 
three  jury  Courts.  There  would  then  be 
four  Courts  acting  concurrently,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  he  would  suggest 
was  a  Court  between  those  Courts  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  Very  few  cases  found 
their  way  from  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  because  the  Court. of 
Error  interposed  between  them;  whereas 
the  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
here,  and  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  Courts 
of  Law  in  Scotland,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
came  thick  and  three-fold,  solely  because 
the  House  of  Lords  was  the  only  Appeal 
Court  from  their  decisions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Court  would,  he  be- 
lieved, put  an  end  to  that  mass  of  appeal 
business,  which  overwhelmed  the  House  of 
Lords  from  Scotland.  He  could  not  leave 
the  subject  without  giving  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  that  praise  which  his  Lordship  so 
well  deserved.  His  bill  was  the  first 
commencement  of  reform  on  this  subject, 
and  that  distinguished  individual  had  had 
the  rare  felicity  of  living  to  see  the  im- 
provements which  he  in  the  first  instance 
boldly  chalked  out,  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  carried  into  effect,  and  that  mighty 
reform  which  he  had  the  courage  first  to 
recommend,  finally  and  successfully  estab- 
lished. He  would  only  add,  that  if  the 
suggestions  he  had  thrown  out  were 
adopted,  they  would  conduce  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  he  enter- 
tained some  doubts  as  to  the  improvements 
his  learned  friend  had  suggested.  He 
doubted  whether  by  opening  the  practice 
in  the  Scotch  Courts  to  English  barristers, 
the  object  in  view  would  be  attained  ;  for 
no  English  barrister  of  eminence  and  ex- 
perience would  be  disposed  to  quit  the 
field  of  practice  at  the  English  Bar  for 
that  which  Scotland  could  afford  him. 
Scotch  lawyers  were  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  jury  trials,  or  would  soon 
become  so,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
necessity  for  such  an  arrangement.  His 
learned  friend  suggested  that  juries  should 
be  brought  to  try  issues  in  the  Sheriffs' 
Courts.  He  had  great  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  now  adopting  any  arrangement 
of  that  description.  In  some  causes  of  small 
amount,  where  the  decision  of  a  jury  was 
required,  his  learned  friend's  suggestion 
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might  be  useful.  Another  learned  friend  of 
his,  however,  had  already  directed  his 
attention  to  that  subject  in  reference  to 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  intended 
to  introduce  a  measure  on  the  subject  next 
Session.  He  had  doubts  also  as  to  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  that  if 
the  causes  were  at  once  decided,  and  at  a 
small  expense,  it  would  be  most  beneficial 
— in  that  he  agreed ;  but  they  must  be 
tried  before  one  division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  therefore  the  subject  required 
great  consideration.  Then  the  proposition 
was  for  a  Court  of  Review,  which  would 
just  carryback  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  way  in  which  causes  were  decided 
formerly,  when  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  acquainted  with  the  Court  of  Session. 
Fifteen  Judges  met,  and  examined  a  matter 
without  assuming  much  of  the  formality  of 
the  judicial  character.  His  impression  was, 
that  if  this  proposition  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  but  another  step  to  litigation,  as 
a  cause  tried  in  one  of  the  divisions  would 
certainly  be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  ultimately  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
From  the  character  of  Scotchmen,  he  be- 
lieved that  they  would  go  through  every 
Court,  let  there  be  ever  so  many.  As  to  the 
appeals  from  the  Scotch  Courts  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  whatever  might  be  the 
disadvantages,  there  were  no  complaints 
respecting  them  from  Scotland,  the  com- 
plaints were  all  from  the  Judges  here.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  cxplanation'was  candid  and 
satisfactory,  but  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
appeal.  For  instance,  a  cause  was  first 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and, 
if  the  party  were  not  satisfied,  he  took  it 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber — that 
is,  before  the  other  eight  Judges,  and  there 
were  never  more  than  eight  sitting  in  the 
Court  of  Error,  and  there,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  cause  stopped.  That  showed  the 
advantage  of  a  Court  of  Error  in  checking 
appeals.  As  to  any  alarm  created  by  this  pro- 
position, which  he  could  not  think  wrong, 
whatever  might  be  the  objections  of  his 
learned  friends  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  the 
real  objection  was,  to  having  an  English 
Judge  or  an  English  barrister  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  Scotch  law,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing.  The  danger  of 
this  interference  was  much  dwelt  upon  by 


the  Scotch  lawyers ;  but  it  was  extremely 
odd,  that  his  friends  had  no  objection,  not 
to  an  English  Judge  sitting  as  one  of  fif- 
teen, but  to  an  Englishman  sitting  at  lord 
and  judge  over  those  fifteen,  reverting 
their  decrees,  and  altering  the  law  of 
Scotland  at  his  pleasure.  How  very 
inconsistent  was  that — it  made  him  be- 
lieve that  the  Scotch  lawyers  had  not 
so  great  a  dislike  to  an  English  lawyer 
interfering  with  the  Scotch  law  aa  with 
Scotch  profits.  If  an  English  Judge  went 
to  Edinburgh,  he  would  be  but  one  to 
thirteen ;  whereas  here,  one  English  Judge 
ruled  and  lorded  it  over  all  the  8cotch 
Judges;  and  mark,  that  this  Judge 
might  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  law, 
either  English  or  Scotch,  for  the  Wool- 
sack  might  happen  to  be  occupied  by  a 
person  who  was  no  lawyer  at  all.  Aa  to 
the  Sheriffs'  Courts,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  thought  it  wrong  to  allow  juriet  in 
them;  but  in  all  cases  of  merchant  law 
their  interference  was  advisable.  The  Hoase 
had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  that  at 
present,  as  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Bill. 
He  was  glad,  however,  that  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  he  hoped 
before  long  to  see  written  pleadings 
abolished  in  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  and  Trial 
by  jury  extended  to  them. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  Clause  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissary  Court  of  Edinburgh  be 
restricted, 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  said,  he  objected  to 
this  clause  thus  early,  because,  at  a  future 
stage,  he  meant  to  propose  an  alteration 
repecting  it,  which  it  was  not  competent 
to  him  then  to  do.  The  opinion,  both  of 
the  lawyers  and  of  the  country  generally, 
was,  that  justice  was  never  better  ad- 
ministered than  in  the  Consistorial  Court* 
All  causes  relating  to  marriage  and  adul- 
tery, and  above  all  to  divorce,  had  been 
well  decided  there ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  always  better  to  have 
these  cases  heard  in  Courts  where  there 
was  not  the  same  publicity  as  in  this 
country  ;  and  thus  the  scandal  of  having 
all  the  disgusting  particulars  thrice  pro- 
claimed, as  in  the  Courts  here,  would  be 
avoided.  Causes  had  been  as  well  de- 
cided in  the  Consistorial  Court  as  they 
could  be  in  the  Court  of  Session,  nor  was 
there  any  reason  why  the  jurisdiction 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  Court.  It 
had  existed  nearly  300  years,  and  been 
administered  well  and  honestly,  nor  co«W 
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any  sound  reason  be  assigned  for  its  aboli- 
tion. The  salaries  of  the  four  Commis- 
saries amounted  to  2,400/.,  two  of  whom 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  then  the 
Court  might  be  kept  up  at  an  expense  of 
1/200/.  The  plan  of  the  learned  Lord 
combined  the  abuses  of  both  systems,  be- 
cause it  intrusted  the  receiving  the  proof 
to  the  one  Commissary  left,  who,  although 
he  was  not  to  decide,  was  to  have  the 
power  by  his  report  of  really  adjudicating 
on  the  main  point — namely,  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  collusion  between  the 
parties.  The  great  objection  generally 
urged  was  that  of  collusion,  and  while  the 
Bill  degraded  one  of  the  Judges  into  a 
mere  clerk,  it  gave  him  greater  power,  by 
enabling  him  to  decide  this  point  by  his 
report  The  Lord  Ordinary  ought  to  hear 
the  causes ;  and  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Commissary  Court,  regulated  as  he 
proposed,  would  be,  that  one  Judge  would 
be  left  to  take  the  evidence,  which  could 
be  much  better  done  than  by  a  clerk,  or 
one  left  merely  in  the  character  of  a  clerk. 
On  these  grounds  he  moved  that  this  clause 
be  omitted.  At  a  future  stage  he  should 
move  that  the  Commissary  Court  of  Edin- 
burgh be  at  liberty  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  causes  as  hitherto,  it  being  understood 
that  as  vacancies  occur  by  death,  or  other- 
wise, the  number  of  Commissaries  in  future 
shall  not  exceed  two,  and  he  should  add 
a  clause,  to  the  effect,  that  no  causes 
should  be  further  carried  to  the  Court  of 
Session  by  advocation,  but  by  appeal.  He 
knew  that  a  great  objection  existed  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  causes  were  removed. 
There  was  at  present  an  appeal  from  the 
Consistorial  Court  to  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
and  then  to  the  Court  of  Session.  He 
should  propose  that  there  should  be  only 
one  appeal ;  and  this  would  be  effected  by 
not  allowing  causes  any  longer  to  be  re- 
moved by  advocation. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  this 
clause  had  drawn  more  attention  and  been 
the  subject  of  more  communications  to 
him,  than  all  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  From  all  quarters  applications  had 
been  made  to  him  respecting  it ;  but  after 
looking  and  examining  into  the  whole 
subject  attentively  he  saw  no  reason  for 
the   complaints  that  were  made.     The 

Suestion  had  been  more  warmly  discussed 
lan  necessary,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
parties  practising  in  the  Court  had  called 
on  the  Members  to  take  their  case  into 
consideration,    The  provision  for  the  abo» 


lition  of  the  intermediate  Court  he  consi- 
dered a  wise  one ;  for  causes  would  be  car- 
ried  to  the  Court  of  Session,  of  course,  and 
that  Court  being  supreme,  and  the  Judges 
at  least  as  capable  of  deciding  correctly 
as  any  other,  it  was  right  that  parties 
should  have  this  advantage  of  going  be- 
fore them  at  once.  The  great  objection 
urged  to  the  change  was  the  increase  of 
expense.  The  House,  however,  had  been 
misled  upon  that  point ;  for  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  whereas  in  the 
Consistorial  Court  a  cause  could  be  tried 
for  15/.,  it  would  cost  60/.  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  Now,  what  he  really  said  was 
this,  and  he  said  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
practitioner  of  the  highest  respectability, 
that  instead  of  the  expense  being  60/.  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  expense  of  a 
cause  decided  there  came  to  23/.  19s.  lid. 
The  arrangement  now  proposed  was,  that 
the  case  should  in  the  first  instance,  go 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  that  would 
do  away  with  the  publicity  protested 
against  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kircud- 
bright. There  would  not  be  one  word 
printed  then  more  than  at  present.  As 
to  the  expense,  instead  of  being  increased, 
it  would  be  materially  diminished.  He  had 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain cases  in  the  Consistorial  Court  when 
the  costs  had  been  taxed,  and  he  found 
that  one  came  to  15/.  13s.,  another  to 
16/.  and  another  to  26/.  These  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  other  gentlemen,  and 
asked  what  the  expense  would  have  been 
if  the  causes  had  been  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Session.  On  examining  all  the  items 
of  the  account,  the  report  was,  that  the 
cause  which  cost  16/.  13s.  in  the  Consis- 
torial Court  would,  if  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  have  amounted  to  19/.  2s.  Id. 
He  held  that  document  in  his  hand,  and 
it  went  to  show  that  the  difference  of  ex- 
pense between  the  Commissary  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Session,  even  according  to 
the  present  system,  would  be  from  4/.  to 
5/.  only.  This  document  was  signed  by 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their 
profession  :  and  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence  as  to  the  expense  in  these  two 
Courts  up  to  this  period.  But  even  the 
objection  to  this  small  increase  had  no 
foundation,  for  the  Bill  provided  that 
no  higher  fee  was  to  be  demanded  than  in 
the  Commissary  Court,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  fund  of  the  Court  of 
Session  greater  than  what  would  have 
been  due  to  the  clerk  of  the  Commissary 
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Court ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  payable 
until  a  decree  should  have  been  made  and 
an  extract  of  it  required.  Formerly,  the 
concurrence  of  the  public  prosecutor  was 
necessary,  but  that  was  obviated  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  so  that  the  fee  of  1Z.  4s.  for  that 
concurrence  was  abolished.  After  looking 
at  the  subject  in  every  one  of  its  bearings, 
he  could  state,  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  the  expense  of  the  Court  of 
Session  would  not  be  sixpence  greater 
than  in  the  Commissary  Court.  The 
Court  of  Session,  moreover,  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  poor-law ;  for  if  a  party  be  poor 
and  produce  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
Counsel  and  Agents  are  assigned  him. 
No  Court  in  Scotland  was  attended  with 
more  expense  than  the  Commissary  Court, 
because  a  man  was  not  only  obliged  to 
employ  a  writer  and  Counsel  in  that  Court, 
but  he  must  also  have  an  agent  in  the 
country.  It  ought  to  be  known,  that  in 
Scotland  every  gentleman  had  an  agent ; 
and,  as  an  hon.  Member  once  said,  when 
Gentlemen  were  complaining  of  their  ex- 
penses, "  Yes,  persons  may  talk  of  their 
expenses  in  England  for  horses  and 
hounds,  but  they  are  nothing  at  all  to 
what  we  incur,  for  in  Scotland  every  man 
keeps  a  writer/'  He  held  a  statement  in 
his  hand  from  a  Gentleman,  of  the  expense 
of  a  trial  in  the  Commissary  Court,  and 
that  would  at  once  shew  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  was  as  follows :  Agent  in  Edin- 
burgh, 298/.,  expenses  of  the  Court,  270/. 
agents  in  the  country,  802/.  making  in  the 
whole  1,370/.  payable  to  three  agents. 
The  objection  to  the  alteration  on  the 
score  of  expense  arose  therefore  in  mistake. 
In  doing  away  with  the  Commissary  Court, 
and  the  system  of  appeals,  objections  were 
made  on  account  of  the  Lords  Ordinary ; 
but  he  wished  to  shew  the  House  how  much 
of  their  time  was  likely  to  be  occupied, 
which  might  be  judged  of  by  the  number 
of  causes  tried  before  the  Commissary 
Court.  In  1827,  there  were  twenty  two 
cases  ;  in  1828,  twenty-five  ;  and  in  1829, 
thirty ;  and  of  these  there  were  opposed  in 
the  first  year  nine,  in  the  second  ten  ;  and 
in  the  third  thirteen.  Out  of  forty-eight 
causes  thirty-nine  were  decided  in  absence, 
and  this  fact  alone  shewed  the  collusion 
between  the  parties,  which  was  one  of  the 
matters  complained  of,  and  for  which  the 
opponents  of  this  Bill  say  the  Court  of 
Session  will  afford  no  cure.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  in  the  Commissary  Court 
were  friends  of  his,  and  he  was  far  from 


wishing  to  say  any  thing  to  hurt  anybody's 
feelings,  but  he  would  not  do  any  of  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  the  injustice  of 
supposing  that  they  did  not  consider  Lord 
Fullarton,  or  Lord  Moncrieff,  as  capable 
of  judging  on  a  question  of  divorce  or 
legitimacy,  as  the  Commissaries ;  and  if 
he  had  such  a  case  he  certainly  should 
prefer  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Session 
to  the  Commissaries. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  proposed  alteration  would 
open  a  direct  and  cheap  road  to  justice, 
instead  of  an  expensive  and  circuitous  one, 
he  would  most  undoubtedly  support  the 
change.  The  law  of  divorce  should  be 
equally  accessible  to  the  poor  and  the  rich* 
It  had  been  contended  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, that  the  change  proposed  by  this 
clause  would  render  justice  dearer  than  it 
was  before ;  but  that  was  now  contra- 
dicted by  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  who  had,  at  least,  made 
out  a  case  to  shew  that  the  difference  in 
the  expense  would  be  very  trifling,  and 
even  that  was  likely  to  be  diminished. 
Another  objection  had  been  raised  to  the 
clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  entailed  upon 
the  learned  individuals  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
sided  in  the  Commissary  Courts,  a  species  of 
duty  which  would  be  derogatory  to  them. 
This  was  a  point  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  his  hon .  and  learned  friend.  If  we  were 
to  shut  up  any  one  of  our  Courts ;  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  Doctors'  Commons,  a 
thing  not  to  be  mentioned  without  horror, 
there  would  be  such  a  rebellion  among 
the  Proctors  about  Paul's  Chain  and  Saint 
Paul's  Church-yard,  as  would  very  soon 
convince  the  House  that  it  must  make 
some  compensation  for  the  ruin  it  had  en- 
tailed upon  so  many  individuals.  So  it 
would  be  in  the  present  case :  if  the  Com- 
missaries Court  in  Scotland  be  done  away 
with,  a  great  many  most  respectable  men 
must  suffer  considerably,  because  their 
practice  would  be  taken  from  them.  If  the 
House  proceeded  to  make  the  proposed 
change,  it  must,  from  a  sense  of  justice, 
make  some  compensation  to  those  who 
suffered  by  it. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  resumed ;  the  Report  to  be 
received  on  Monday. 

Administration  of  Justice  Bill.] 
The  Attorney  General  moved  that  this  Bill 
be  re-committed. 
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Mr.  Jones  said,  he  should  oppose  this 
Bill  so  far  as  its  introduction  into  Wales, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  Local  Courts  of  that 
Principality  were  concerned.  In  the  first 
place  he  objected  to  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  Judges.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  were  not  agreed  among 
themselves  upon  that  point,  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  said,  that  as  the  number  of 
Welsh  Judges  was  to  be  reduced,  that  of 
the  English  Judges  ought  to  be  increased ; 
while  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  put  the  argument  the 
other  way,  and  said,  that  as  there  was  to 
be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  English 
Judges,  who  could  perform  the  business 
of  the  Welsh  Circuits,  the  number  of  the 
Welsh  Judges  might  be  diminished.  Even 
with  reference  to  England,  before  three 
new  Judges  were  added  to  the  number 
already  existing,  while  there  was  one  Court 
almost  without  business,  a  very  strong 
case  ought  to  be  made  out  to  justify  their 
appointment.  He  objected  to  the  Bill 
that  it  was  decidedly  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality ;  but  he 
was  sorry  to  find,  that  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  as  they  only  formed  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  to  have  it  actually  forced 
upon  them.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  thus  treated.  He  objected 
most  decidedly  to  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided for  the  consolidation  of  the  counties 
by  the  order  of  the  King,  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council.  It  gave  an 
unconstitutional  power  to  the  Executive 
Government,  and  he  was  astonished  that 
such  a  clause  should  have  come  from  men 
professing  liberal  whig  principles.  In  this 
respect  the  Bill  copied  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Henry  8th,  and  the  part  copied 
was  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
Statute.  In  commenting  upon  that  Statute, 
Lord  Coke  said,  that  the  power  given  by 
that  clause  was  a  most  monstrous  power. 
But  bad  as  that  clause  was,  it  was  not  so 
bad  as  the  clause  in  the  present  Bill ;  for 
in  the  Statute  of  Henry  8th,  the  power 
was  confined  to  the  then  reigning  Monarch, 
and  the  word  "  Successors"  was  omitted; 
but  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  that 
word  was  introduced,  and  its  introduction 
extended  a  power  which  he  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  with  much  jealousy,  and 
which  ought,  if  granted  at  all,  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  life  of  the  Monarch  on 
whom  it  was  conferred.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  present  Ministry  would 


abuse  the  power  thus  conferred  on  them ; 
but  he  could  not  so  well  answer  for  the  in- 
tentions and  conduct  of  any  future  Minis- 
try, who  might  use  it  most  vexatiously, 
provided  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power  and  influence.  He 
would  suppose  that  Caermarthen,  or  any 
other  town,  sent  a  Representative  to  Par- 
liament, and  that  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  that  Repre- 
sentative gave  offence  to  the  Ministry ; 
they  might  revenge  themselves  by  taking 
away  the  Assizes  from  the  town  he  repre- 
sented, and  appoint  them  to  be  held  at 
another  town  at  some  distance  from  it; 
and  this  they  might  do  under  pretence  of 
the  necessity  for  consolidating  the  counties 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice. 
But  there  were  other  objections  to  the 
Bill,  arising  from  the  evils  that  must  follow 
the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of 
administration  of  justice  into  Wales.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knares- 
bo rough  had  shewn,  that  by  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood  in  England,  it  was  not  worth 
the  while  of  any  man  to  sue  another  for  a 
less  sum  than  50/.,  and  he  justly  com- 
plained of  that  as  a  great  evil.  In  Wales, 
on  the  contrary,  people  had  very  rarely  to 
sue  for  a  sum  so  large  as  50/.,  and  they 
could  safely  bring  an  action  for  a  much 
less  sum,  for  their  costs  would  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  1/.,  a  system  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  one  of  cheap  and  speedy 
justice.  Then  the  hon.  member  for  Knares- 
borough  said,  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  in  England  was,  that  it 
occasioned  great  expense  in  the  convey- 
ance of  the  witnesses  to  a  distant  Assize- 
town,  and  their  maintenance  there.  The 
complaint  was  well  founded ;  yet  that  very 
evil  would  be  occasioned  to  the  Welsh,  if 
the  object  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
the  consolidation  of  counties,  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  for  the  counties  could 
not  be  consolidated  without  the  assize 
town  being  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
than  at  present  from  the  borders  of  the 
county.  Another  evil  would  ensue  from 
introducing  the  use  of  the  English  system 
of  pleading.  At  present  sham  pleas  were 
unknown  in  the  Welsh  Courts;  for,  as 
the  pleadings  were  framed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  two  Judges  of  the  Court,  they  took 
care  to  admit  no  sham  plea;  and  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  one,  they 
stopped  it  at  once,  by  requiring  that  it 
should  be  verified  on  oath.  He  contended, 
therefore,  that,  in  every  respect,  the  Welsh 
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system  of  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  rather  deteriorated  than  im- 
proved by  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
Besides  this,  the  Welsh  were  satisfied  with 
the  present  system  of  judicature ;  and  in 
proof  of  that  assertion  he  might  mention, 
that  the  number  of  Welsh  causes  tried  in 
English  counties  had  been  annually  dimi- 
nishing in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
that  in  the  last  year,  only  twenty-two 
Welsh  causes  (including  those  of  Chester) 
were  tried  in  the  English  Assize-courts. 
The  objections  to  subjecting  the  Welsh  to 
the  English  equitable  jurisdiction  were 
greater  than  those  which  applied  to  their 
being  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
common  law  Courts.  If  a  Welsh  farmer 
was  made  the  legatee  of  a  sum  of  20/., 
was  he  to  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  of 
instituting  a  suit  in  Chancery  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  legacy  ?  He  trusted  that  no 
such  evil  might  be  inflicted  on  them. 
The  present  plan  would  send  the  Welsh 
from  tribunals  which  confessedly  worked 
well,  to  others  which,  by  universal  consent, 
required  much  amendment.  He  hoped 
that  Ministers,  therefore,  would  pause 
before  they  changed  the  system,  in  order 
to  ascertain  more  completely  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  Principality.  If  it  were 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  counties  of  Wales  were  so  small  that 
they  ought  to  be  consolidated,  that  argu- 
ment would  apply  equally  to  at  least  six 
counties  of  England,  the  population  of 
which  was  smaller  than  that  of  any  county 
in  Wales.  He  maintained,  that  although 
in  Glamorganshire  there  might  perhaps  be 
a  divided  sentiment,  yet  that  in  the  other 
counties  the  opinion  was  almost  universal 
against  the  change.  The  people  of  Wales 
were  most  faithful,  loyal,  and  peaceable 
subjects,  and  deserved  every  degree  of 
consideration ;  for  when  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  disturbed,  they  preserved 
most  commendable  tranquillity.  It  was 
much  easier  to  destroy  venerable  institu- 
tions than  to  substitute  others  that  would 
work  equally  well.  Conceiving  that  the 
sentiments  of  such  a  people  ought  to  be 
the  guide  of  their  legislators,  he  should 
move  that  the  Bill  be  re-committed  on  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Amendment,  said,  he  was  always  ready 
to  support  any  measures  of  practical  re- 
form, come  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might,  whether  from  the  Government  or 
not ;  but  bis  chief  objection  to  this  Bill 


was,  that  it  went  to  create  three  more 
Judges.  In  his  opinion  they  proceeded 
much  too  rapidly  with  this  question.  The 
House  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
was  now  pending  before  the  House  a  bill, 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Knaresborongh, 
(Mr.  Brougham)  and  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  establish  Local  Courts  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  appointing,  at  the 
same  time,  not  less  than  fifty  new  Judges. 
He  (Mr.  Harvey)  understood  that  this 
measure  had  the  sanction  of  the  law-offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  and  if  it  should  pen 
into  a  law,  where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
necessity  for  new  Judges  in  Wales  ?  Look- 
ing at  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  public 
business  that  devolved  on  all  the  Courts, 
he  found  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
was  invariably  crowded  to  excess;  the 
proportion  in  the  Common  Pleas  was  by 
no  means  so  heavy ;  but  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  little  or  nothing  was  dona, 
comparatively,  and  no  sufficient  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  its  not  taking  a  fair 
and  due  share  of  the  public  business. 
The  fact,  however,  was  notorious,  that  the 
four  Barons  who  presided  as  Judges  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  generally 
looked  upon  as  little  else  than  Jegal 
Benchers.  They  had  nothing  to  do.  This 
he  could  prove,  by  a  return  laid  before  the 
House,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
number  of  cases  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  between  1823  and  1827, 
was  11,487 ;  during  the  same  period,  the 
number  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  was 
3,479  (being  only  one  in  three,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Court  of  King's  Bench). 
But  how  stood  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer?  Why,  from  1823 
to  1827,  only  1,017  causes  were  tried. 
When  this  was  the  case,  he  would  say, 
that  before  they  created  new  Judges,  they 
ought  to  take  care  that  those  who  were  at 
present  in  being,  had  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  time.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  throw  into 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  large  a  share 
of  business  as  now  went  to  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  Hs  was  quite 
sure  that  this  object  would  be  effected  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  if  they  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  men 
equally  able  as  those  who  presided  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
was  now  regarded  by  the  public  only  as  a 
retreat  for  persons  of  known  in< 
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tency,  or  who  were  paralysed  by  age.  He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  the 
learned  persons  who  presided  there  might 
not  be  as  well  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  judicial  office  as  the  other 
Judges;  he  admitted  that  they  were,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  desired  to  see  them 
much  more  actively  employed  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  appeared  to  him  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  compulsory  on  suitors  to  carry 
their  causes  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose 
might  select  the  issues  to  be  tried  between 
the  parties.  He  now  held  in  his  hand  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  that 
had  ever  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
the  facts  which  it  disclosed  were  such  as 
to  call  for  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
House.  It  was  an  account  of  the  number 
of  posteas,  or  return  of  the  causes  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  three  years 
—namely,  1826,  1827,  and  1828.  In 
this  period  the  number  of  causes  disposed 
of,  and  on  which  verdicts  had  been  re- 
turned, was  5,655.  But  what  did  the 
House  think  was  the  amount  of  the 
damages  upon  these  causes  on  which  ver- 
dicts had  been  so  found  ?    Why,  not  more 


much  more  than  150/.  upon  the  whole,  to 
each  individual  plaintiff.  The  party,  how- 
ever, did  not  receive  anything  like  that 
sum,  and,  in  many  cases,  he  got  little  or 
nothing,  after  the  costs  were  paid.  The 
House  could  scarcely  believe  the  fact ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  disputed ;  for  there  was 
proof  of  it,  in  black  and  white,  that  the 
taxed  costs  upon  the  causes  he  had  just 
enumerated  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,205,000/.  When  he  took  off 
twenty-five  per  cent  from  the  Attorney's 
bill  in  every  cause,  it  would  be  perceived 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  too  sparing 
of  the  profession ;  but  with  this  twenty-five 
per  cent  added  to  the  sum  now  stated,  the 
amount  would  be  1,500,000/.,  forming  a 
balance  of  nearly  700,000/.,  which  parties 
must  have  lost  in  endeavouring  to  recover 
a  right  by  means  of  Courts  to  maintain 
which  they  paid  yearly  a  very  large  sum. 
No  public  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  species  of  reform  proposed  by 
this  Bill ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  effect 
of  it  would  be,  to  throw  additional  patron- 
age into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment was  more  tenacious  of  patronage 
than  any  other ;  but  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  in  all  governments  to  secure  it. 


His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  abandoned 
the  system  which  had  hitherto  existed  in 
Wales,  tiirthey  found,  by  the  voice  of  Par- 
liament, loudly  expressed,  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  But  to  return  to 
his  principal  objection  against  the  Bill,  he 
must  repeat  that  it  was  premature.  If  the 
Local  Courts  were  established  there  would 
be  a  great  diminution  of  business  at  the 
Assizes.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Judges?  He 
would  take  thirty  causes  tried  at  the 
Assizes,  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
the  sum  litigated  did  not,  on  the  average, 
amount  to  more  tham  30/.  Now  he  was 
quite  convinced  that,  if  Local  Courts  were 
appointed,  the  Judges  on  Circuit,  instead 
of  thirty  civil  causes,  would  scarcely  have 
ten  to  try  at  any  given  Assizes.  But  they 
were  told  that,  if  new  Judges  were  not 
appointed,  they  would  be  giving  additional 
trouble  and  labour  to  those  who  were  em- 
ployed at  present.  In  answer  to  that  he 
would  say,  "  equalize  your  Circuits.,,  The 
Home  Circuit  was  226  miles,  the  Midland 
355  miles,  the  Norfolk  300  miles,  the 
Oxford  400  miles,  the  Northern  652  miles, 
and  the  Western  500  miles,   being  an 


than  836,343/.;  making  an  average  of  not'  average  of  406  miles.     Now  he  could  see 


no  difficulty  in  extending  the  Home,  the 
Midland,  and  the  Norfolk  Circuits,  and 
contracting  the  others ;  so  that  there  was 
no  weight  in  that  particular  objection. 
He  would  again  say,  that  if  it  were  intend- 
ed to  carry  the  bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Knaresborough,  and  to  appoint 
a  number  of  Local  Courts,  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  "  permanize"  three  additional 
Judges  in  Westminster-hall. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  had  never  heard  the 
question  of  the  Welsh  Judicature  agitated 
by  competent  authorities  without  objec- 
tions being  taken  to  the  system.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
alterations  in  the  present  Bill,  in  order  to 
give  general  satisfaction :  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  entire,  of  its  details.  With  re- 
spect to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member,  who  insinuated  that  the  Judges 
in  two  of  our  Courts  appeared  to  have 
comparatively  little  or  nothing  to  do,  he 
entirely  dissented  from  it,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  twelve  Judges  had  that 
to  do  which  but  few  men  could  adequately 
perform.  The  hon.  Member  looked  only 
at  what  the'  Judges  did  in  Court,  but  he 
should  recollect  their  other  duties,  and  not 
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overlook  their  constant  attendance  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  eulogise  the  character  of  the 
Judges,  whom  he  described  as  persons 
that  did  honour  to  the  situations  which 
they  filled  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
community.  There  might  be  amongst 
them  some  who  had  reached  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  but  were  there  not  also  some 
young  Judges,  who  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed, and  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
appointment ;  who  showed  their  fitness  for 
their  office  by  the  anxiety  and  the  com- 
petency with^which  they  discharged  its 
nigh  functions  ?  He  did  not  consider  the 
additional  number  of  Judges  too  great, 
when  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings, 
and  the  extended  duties  assigned  them, 
were  taken  into  account.  There  were  in 
former  times  five  Judges  in  each  Court. 
He  did  not  deny  that  at  present  there  was 
not  so  much  business  transacted  in  the 
Exchequer  as  in  either  of  the  other  Courts ; 
but  this  depended  upon  circumstances 
that  were  capable  of  alteration,  and  it  was 
now  intended  to  make  it  equally  efficient 
with  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Picas, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Judge,  and 
the  adoption  of  an  improved  systeni. 
What  improper  selection  of  Judges  had 
the  Crown  made,  that  any  body  should 
suppose  Government  capable  of  selecting 
the  three  new  Judges  improperly  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  now  proposed,  Government 
would  have  less  patronage  than  before.  If 
he  were  a  Minister,  and  desirous  of  patron- 
age, he  should  prefer  having  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Judges,  eight  in  num- 
ber, to  that  of  three  new  Judges.  He 
should  support  the  Bill,  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  desirable  to  bring  the  Welsh 
counties  under  the  English  jurisdiction, 
and  assimilate  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Edward  Davenport  said ,  that  he  must 
enter  his  protest  against  the  wrong  which 
was  proposed  to  be  done  to  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chester.  The  Bill  said,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of 
Chester.  Now  that  declaration  was  un- 
supported by  any  proof;  it  was  contra- 
dictory to  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
itself ;  and  it  was  contrary  to  fact,  if  any 
reliance  were  to  be  placed  upon  the 
numerous  petitions  which  had  come  from 
the  county  of  Chester  and  elsewhere  on 
the  subject.  So  far  were  the  privileges 
which  this  county  had  heretofore  enjoyed 


from  being  detrimental  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  there  were  petitions  from  Liver- 
pool, from  Manchester,  and  from  Warring- 
ton— three  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
that  quarter — stating  that  the  system  was 
attended  with  great  benefit  to  them.  Tbe 
regulations  which  had  been  made  by 
legislators,  he  must  say  of  a  very  differ* 
ent  stamp  from  those  of  modern  days,  had 
lasted  for  eight  centuries,  without  any 
complaints  such  as  were  now  brought 
forward.  He  could  not  tell  whether  the 
three  new  Judges  were  necessary  or  not ; 
and  therefore  he  should  vote  for  the 
Amendment.  The  Bill  gave  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  of  sticking  his  com- 
passes into  the  map,  and  dividing  the. 
counties  into  new  arrondissements,  which 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their 
geographical  proportions.  Again,  juries 
were  to  be  struck,  half  English  and  half 
Welsh,  who  would  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand each  other  more  than  if  they  spoke 
foreign  languages.  It  appeared  that  the 
indemnifications  occasioned  by  this  Bill 
would  cost  the  country  100,000/.  a  year, 
which,  in  these  times  of  difficulty, 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Another  detriment  which  would  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  county  of  Chester  was, 
that  landed  property  would  be  subjected 
to  frauds  from  the  persons  who  tenanted 
it,  for,  by  the  local  jurisdiction,  a  man  was 
enabled  to  bring  his  tenant  to  action  if  he 
did  not  go  out  by  the  2nd  of  February. 
This  Bill  withdrew  that  power,  and  the 
tenant  would  have  until  Michaelmas  Term 
to  gather  his  summer  crops,  and  might 
then  go  off  with  the  year's  rent 
But  the  Attorney  General  said  there 
would  be  a  remedy  at  law.  The  lucky 
tenant  would  be  in  America  before  the 
landlord  would  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  avail  himself  of  that  re- 
dress, so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  no  redress  at 
all.  Tbe  Bill  also  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  Chester  Court  of  Equity,  in  spite 
of  a  declaration  of  the  Commissioners  that 
they  had  forborne  to  inquire  into  that 
subject  at  all.  Every  person  seeking  to 
recover  a  claim  above  40$.  would  be 
compelled  to  come  up  to  Westminster- 
hall,  where  he  might  ruin  himself  if  he 
pleased,  and  where  the  expenses  were  at 
least  four  or  dwe  times  as  great  as  in  the 
County  Courts.  He  could  not  be  con- 
demned for  voting  against  the  Bill,  as  no 
roan  could  be  expected  to  support  a  self- 
destroying  principle.    If  the   hon.  and 
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learned  Gentleman  opposite  were  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  for  a  reform  of  Parliament, 
and  to  provide  that  no  lawyers  should 
have  seats  in  that  House,  he  rather  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough 
might  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  there  were 
many  occasions  on  which  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  the  exclusion  of  lawyers. 

Sir  R.  Peel  objected  to  the  course  taken 
by  hon.  Members,  who,  in  opposing  the 
committee  upon  the  Bill,  had  anticipated 
the  discassion  proper  to  a  committee,  and, 
instead  of  combatting  the  principle,  con- 
tented themselves  with  criticising  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill.  He  should  not  imitate 
this  example,  but  address  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  to  the  object  or 
principle  of  the  measure.  After  repeated 
complaints  of  the  delays  that  occurred  in 
legal  proceedings,  and  the  consequent 
hindrance  of  justice,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
House,  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of 
the  proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  and  submit  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  remedies  for  so  striking  an  evil. 
Now  that  the  inquiry  had  been  instituted, 
and  the  report  had  been  made,  they  were 
asked  to  begin  the  inquiry  over  again,  and 
by  persons  who,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
had  never  read  the  report  at  all.  This, 
however,  was  the  constant  course  now 
pursued :  for  inquiry  they  had  clamour ; 
and  when  the  time  for  inquiry  had  gone 
by,  then  fresh  inquiry  was  called  for.  He 
would,  however,  ask]  hon.  Gentlemen,  be- 
fore they  decided  against  the  principle  of 
this  Bill,  to  advert  a  little  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  first  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mission was  with  respect  to  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law ;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  alone,  it  appeared 
that  there  had,  within  five  years,  been 
begun  in  that  Court  no  less  than  281,000 
causes.  In  the  year  1823,  the  number 
was  43,000;  in  1826  it  was  69,000;  and 
in  1827  it  was  66,000.  The  Com- 
missioners pursued  this  calculation  fur- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
came  was,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
was  immoderately  over-burthened  with 
business  ;  that  the  Judges  exerted  them- 
selves with  great  activity ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding, the  arrear  of  Term  business 
and  Nisi  Prius  causes  was  extremely  op- 
pressive: that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleat  was  also  very  busy ;  that  there  was 
no  arrear  of  Term  business,  but  a  con- 


siderable arrear  of  Nisi  Prius  business. 
The  Commissioners  doubted  the  policy  of 
adding  to  the  labour  of  the  Judges,  and  of 
occupying  every  moment  of  their  time, 
without  allowing  them  any  leisure  for 
recreation,  or  even  for  the  pursuit  of  those 
branches  of  learning  which  were  connected 
with  their  functions.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  business  in  all  the 
Courts  should  be  equalized,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  that  another  Judge  should  be 
added  to  each  Court.  That  was  the  main 
proposal  which  the  report  suggested,  and 
which  the  Bill  was  to  carry  into  effect. 
There  were  others,  into  which  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  present.  If 
it  were  admitted  that  three  new  Judges 
were  necessary,  then  arose  the  question, 
whether  the  time  of  those  three  Judges 
would  be  entirely  and  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  business  so  assigned  to  them,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  that  a 
portion  of  their  time  might  be  employed  in 
the  business  which  now  devolved  upon 
eight  Judges  in  Wales?  The  Com- 
missioners had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  possible  so  to  employ  them, 
and  that  led  to  the  question,  whether  it 
was  not  desirable,  by  that  means,  to  save 
the  expense  of  the  eight  Judges  who  now 
performed  the  duties?  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
if  three  new  Judges  were  to  be  appointed 
in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  ask 
Parliament  to  retain  eight  unnecessary 
persons  in  office ;  and,  next,  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  able  to  show  that 
justice  would  be  better  administered  by 
Judges  of  the  highest  character,  belonging 
to  the  superior  Courts,  than  it  would  be 
administered,  without  meaning  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  present  Judges,  and 
entertaining,  as  he  did,  the  highest  respect 
for  them,  by  those  who  might  hold  their 
offices  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  who, 
from  the  narrowness  of  their  salaries,  were 
necessarily  practising  barristers.  But  then 
Ministers  were  met  with  this  objection, 
"  You  must  not  make  this  alteration  be- 
cause the  people  of  Wales  (a  brave  and 
gallant  people,  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  designated  them,  and  truly) — the 
people  of  Wales  are  adverse  to  it ;"  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  take 
away  their  Court  of  Equity.  No  man 
could  speak  more  affectionately  than  he 
could  do,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales.  He  must  say  that  he 
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honoured  the  Principality ;  that  no  part  of  I 
the  empire  had  held  out  examples  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  Wales  had,  at 
various  periods  of  difficulty  as  well  as 
of  success ;  but  could  he,  on  reading  the 
reports,  say  that  the  measure  was  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people  of  Wales  ?  It  was 
not  either  by  his,  or  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  assertion,  but  by  the  evidence,  that 
that  point  must  be  decided.  Now,  who  were 
the  parties  whose  opinion  had  been  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject? 
The  first  was  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Brecon,  who,  he  was 
sure,  if  the  honour  or  character  of  the 
Principality  were  at  stake,  would  be  ready 
to  stand  up  in  its  vindication.  The  Chair- 
men of  the  different  Quarter  Sessions  had 
also  been  examined,  who,  by  their  own 
experience,  and  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Magistrates,  were  best  calculated  to 
form  a  judgment.  They  all  concurred  in 
pronouncing  it  desirable  that  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales  should  be  included  in  the 
circuits  of  the  English  Judges.  One  of 
thosegentlemen  added,  that  the  Attorneys 
were  principally  adverse  to  the  change, 
because  the  fees  in  the  Principality  Courts 
were  higher  than  elsewhere.  After  the 
Government  had  received  the  opinions  of 
the  Commissioners,  supported  by  this 
evidence,  would  it  have  been  justified  in 
refusing  to  act  upon  the  report,  and  ought 
it  not  to  call  upon  Parliament  for  its 
sanction  to  a  measure  so  recommended  ? 
Besides,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the 
Principality  had  Local  Courts,  and  that 
this  Bill  was  taking  them  away.  There 
would  be  just  as  many  Local  Courts  as 
ever,  only  the  justice  in  them  would  be 
administered  by  English  Judges,  and  on 
the  English  system ;  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  there  was  a  combination  of  advantages 
to  be  anticipated  from  this  Bill.  First, 
there  was  the  more  effectual  administration 
of  justice  in  England,  by  the  addition  of 
the  new  Judges ;  and  next,  the  advantage 
of  placing  Wales  under  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion as  England,  and  saving  the  expense 
of  the  Welsh  Judges.  Now,  certainly,  if 
his  Majesty's  Government  were  inclined  to 
select  improper  persons  to  fulfil  the  judicial 
office,  the  Welsh  judicial  system  would 
have  been  precisely  what  they  would  have 
preferred,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the 
Judges  were  of  practising  as  barristers. 
This  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  alto- 
gether, as  well  as  the  patronage  and  local 
machinery  connected  with  these  Courts. 


He  said  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  only  justified  in  the  course  it  had 
pursued,  but  that  it  would  not  have  dis- 
charged its  duty  if  it  had  acted  otherwise. 
Sir  C.  Wetherell  said,  that  although 
leave  had  been  given  for  bringing  in  this 
Bill,  it  was  no  more  than  giving  leave  to 
bring  in  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  so  much 
was  the  Bill  altered  from  its  original  state. 
He  must  contend,  in  spite  of  what  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  said,  that  the 
people  of  Wales  were  opposed  to  the 
alteration;  and  he  might  observe  by 
the  way,  that  the  Chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions  had  never  been  held  to  be  the 
representatives  of  their  counties.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  was  advisable  to  take 
away  a  jurisdiction  which  the  people  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  unlesa  they 
took  some  means  of  Knowing  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  they  ought  to  poll  or  ballot  the 
Principality,  but  he  should  certainly  be 
glad  to  know  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  mass.  His  notion  was,  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  have  been  brought  in  and  pasted 
over  to  the  next  Session.  He  also  wanted 
to  know  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Local 
Judicature  Bill  just  introduced  by  the 
learned  member  for  Knaresborough ;  be- 
cause it  would  be  singular  enough  if,  while 
this  Act  was  diminishing  local  judicature. 
Government  should  admit  the  principle  of 
that  bill,  which  was  to  establish  local 
jurisdiction — thus  in  1830  performing  the 
act  of  demolition,  and  in  1831  the  act  of 
reconstruction.  The  House  was  also  en- 
tirely kept  in  the  dark  as  to  what  system 
of  practice  was  to  be  pursued ;  they  knew, 
indeed,  that  the  Judges  were  to  be 
changed,  Vut  no  hint  had  been  dropped  as 
to  what  other  proceedings  were  to  mark 
the  alteration.  He  would  even  concede 
that  the  new  Judges  were  required ;  but 
surely  the  Welsh  mode  of  pleading  ought 
to  be  retained.  The  forms  of  proceeding 
in  the  Courts  in  Wales  might  still  be  pre- 
served, notwithstanding  the  appointment 
of  additional  Judges;  but  the  Attorney 
General  said  no.  It  certainly  might  not  be 
convenient  to  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
to  hold  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  Courts  in  one 
day;  but  the  practice  was  exceedingly 
convenient  to  the  people  of  Wales.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the 
present  Bill,  all  the  law  for  Wales  was  to 
emanate  from  Westminster-hall.  The 
whole  was  to  come  from  London,  instead 
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of  being  had  almost  the  moment  it  was 
required  in  the  Principality.  Thus  cheap 
justice  was  exchanged  for  dear.  He 
would  gladly  learn  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  opposite  how  the  Bill 
was  to  operate.  Not  one  of  them  had  as 
yet  condescended  to  explain  how  the  Bill 
would  operate— not,  he  was  sure,  from 
any  inability  on  the  'part  of  the  learned 
Attorney  General  to  explain  his  meaning 
whenever  he  might  be  so  minded ;  but  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  House  that  he  had 
not  yet  thought  proper  to  explain  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  or  that  of  any  one  of 
its  clauses.  He  had  not,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  distinctly  stated  whether  the 
rules,  the  forms,  the  Courts,  the  plead- 
ings, were  to  be  all,  or  in  part,  preserved  or 
abolished.  If  there  were  any  man  in  that 
House  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
he  had  not  yet  thought  proper  to  explain 
himself,  or  enlighten  those  who  happened 
to  be  in  ignorance,  in  which  number  he  in- 
cluded the  greater  part  of  those  who  heard 
him.  If  there  were  anyone  in  that  House 
who  understood  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  keep  the  knowledge  to  himself,  and 
call  upon  Parliament  to  legislate  in  the 
dark — to  legislate  speculatively — to  legis- 
late injuriously.  They  could  only  under- 
stand, respecting  the  matter  in  question, 
that  (they  were  getting  rid  of  that  which 
was  in  existence,  but  they  received  no  in- 
formation as  to  what  they  were  to  obtain 
in  return.  As  for  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  it  might  well  be  likened  to  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  for  it  contained  no  inform- 
ation whatsoever ;  and  upon  those  grounds 
he  thought  he  should  best  consult  the 
interests  of  justice  in  refusing  his  support 
to  the  measure. 

Colonel  Wood  stated,  that  he  had  con- 
versed with  every  person  of  influence  and 
intelligence  resident  in  the  county  which 
he  represented,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, he  found  every  one  of  them,  pro- 
fessional and  otherwise,  disposed  to  support 
any  measure  which  would  go  to  assimilate 
the  administration  of  justice  in  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  the  univeral  opinion 
amongst  them,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
at  which  the  system  of  the  Principality 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  coun- 
try at  large ;  nevertheless,  he  felt  bound 
to  object  to  the  clause  for  uniting  English 
counties  with  any  of  those  in  the  Princi- 
pality. 

Mr.  ff  Cornell  objected  to  the  principle 


of  the  Bill.  If  there  were  one  point 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  could  be  said  to  be  unanimous, 
it  was,  that  law  reform  was  necessary— 
that  there  was  an  absolute  and  crying  ne- 
cessity for  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  admi- 
nistering justice.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
effect  a  reform  in  Westminster-hall — and 
upon  that  there  could  not  be  a  second 
opinion — it  was  also  necessary  that  reform 
should  be  effected  in  Wales  also;  but  the 
present  Bill  raised  not  a  question  of  reform, 
but  one  of  abolition ;  such  a  reform  was 
wanted  in  the  law  as  should  make  it  in* 
telligible,  and  should  make  it  cheap,  and 
should  make  it  expeditious.  Did  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site make  law  either  cheap,  expeditious,  or 
intelligible  ?  It  was  perfectly  well-known 
that  if  an  Englishman  wanted  (to  learn 
what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  any 
legal  difficulty,  he  could  never  ascertain  for 
himself,  but  that,  in  many  instances,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  fortunate 
few,  who,  by  long  practice,  were  enabled 
to  comprehend  what  was  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  mankind.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land might  as  well  have  been  written  in 
Sanscrit  as  in  English  for  aught  that  an 
Englishman  could  make  of  them,  unless 
he  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  conjurors 
of  the  profession  to  carry  him  through  the 
mazes  and  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
litigant  was  surrounded.  Had  any  effort 
been  made  by  the  framers  of  the  present 
Bill  to  reconcile  varying  and  conflicting 
decisions,  to  remedy  the  evil  of  positive 
Statutes  being  repealed  by  Judges,  or  any 
one  of  the  crying  and  intolerant  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence ?  How  then  could  that  Bill  be 
called  a  Bill  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Law? 
It  was  a  drama  of  reform, "  leaving  out  the 
part  of '  Hamlet '  by  particular  desire."  It 
applied  itself  to  that  which  was  of  secon- 
dary or  of  no  importance,  and  passed  by 
in  silence  the  only  matters  demanding  re- 
medy. What  did  it  do  for  expedition  ? 
Nothing  at  all ;  though  there  was  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  with  more  business 
than  it  could  get  through,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  with  much  less  than  it 
could  perform,  and  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer with  scarcely  any.  As  it  was  true 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  too 
much  business,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  tome 
advantage  to  it  to  add  another  Judge; 
but  there  was  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
with  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  business 
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of  the  Court  of   King's  Bench.      The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  tried  but  3,000 
causes  in  a  year ;  while  the  King's  Bench 
tried  11,000.    Why  not  remedy  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  a  certain  class  of  barris- 
ters in  the    Court    of  Common    Pleas. 
Other  causes  were  supposed  to  keep  the 
want  of  business  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  that 
Court ;  but  there  was  a  third  Court,  and 
one  in  which  no  business  was  done — he 
meant  the  Court  of  Exchequer— why  was 
not  something  done  with  that  ?      It  might 
be  made  as  efficient   as  the    Court   of 
King's  Bench  for  any  thing  that  he  saw 
to    the    contrary :    it    might    be    made 
to    try    10,000  causes   in   a   year,    and 
the  Common  Pleas  8,000  above  its  pre- 
sent number,  being  a  total  of  18,000. 
Would  there  not  be  in  that  something  that 
might  tend  to  render  justice  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious ?     In  Ireland  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer at  present  did  the  most  business. 
Into  the  causes  which  created  that  differ- 
ence he  would  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  in 
Ireland  the  case  was  not  always  so.    At 
one  time  the  Common  Pleas  bad    the 
greatest  amount  of  business :  it  was  when 
fees  were  payable;  and  then,  he  might 
say,   that  in   seventy-five    out  of   every 
seventy-six  cases  the  plaintiff  succeeded. 
So  attractive  did  this  circumstance  render 
the  Court,  that  suitors  flocked  to  it  in  un- 
precedented numbers ;  no  sooner,  however, 
was  the  system  changed  and  fees  abolished, 
than  the  current  of  business  began  to  flow 
in  an  opposite  channel,  and  the   Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  became  suffici- 
ently deserted.  To  return  to  the  Bill  under 
consideration.  It  abolished  the  local  juris- 
diction  of  the  Courts  of  Wales,  under 
which  execution  could  be    had    in    the 
short  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
probably,  under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
suitor  would  not  have  execution  in  as  many 
months.     Hence  it  was  evident  that  expe- 
dition was  not  gained  by  it,  and  he  believed 
it  was  equally  evident  that  cheapness  was 
not  amongst  the  number  of  its  recommen- 
dations.   The  universal  feeling  throughout 
the  country    was,  that  the   expense  of 
legal  proceedings  was  a  monstrous  evil ; 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Legislature  was 
to  remedy  that  evil  effectually  and  imme- 
diately.    He  doubted  not  that  he  shared 
this  sentiment  with  the  nation  at  large, 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  abating 
such  nuisance.       Government  abrogated 
its  principal   function   when   it  did    not 
apply  its  best  energies  to  secure  the  due 


administration  of  justice.     Of  what  im- 
portance was  it  to  the  poor  man,  whether 
his  property  was  taken  from  him  by  ruffian 
violence  in  the  streets,  or  his  pockets 
picked  in  the  legal  proceedings  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  that  property?     In 
Wales,  if  a  poor  man  had  a  legacy  be- 
queathed to  him  of  20/.,  which  to  him  was 
wealth,  he  had  his  local  Court  of  Equity 
for  the  recovery  of  that  legacy ;  that  he 
possessed  in  all  times  past ;  but  what  was 
he  to  have  for  the  future  ?    The  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  took  away  from  him  his 
local  Court  of  Equity,  and  gave  him  no- 
thing in  return  except  the  benefit  of  filing 
his  bill  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  dignity  of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     Again,  in  the  case  of  verbal  or 
written  agreements  for  land  of  a  particular 
kind,  though  it  might  be  for  five  acres,  it 
was  still  an  object  to  a  poor  man ;  and 
yet  from  the  resident  in  Wales  the  present 
Bill  took  away  the  remedy  which  The  en- 
joyed.     In  Ireland  he  had  himself   five 
hundred,  nay,  five  thousand  times  told  the 
poor  man  who  held  agreements  for  land, 
"  You    have    the   clearest   case    in    the 
world — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  jus- 
tice and   the    principles    of  equity    are 
with  you,  but  you  must   file  a  bill  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery."    Such  a  reply 
of  course   put    an    end   to    his  hopes; 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that 
the  want  of  a  remedy  in  such  cases  led  to 
much  of  the  disturbances  which  unhappily 
occurred  in  Ireland.     One  of  the  most 
awful  crimes  committed  in  that  country — 
the  burning  of  the  family  of  the  Sheas — 
had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  such  a  reme- 
dy as  that  which  he  described — the  want 
of  means  to  obtain  a  decree  for  specific 
execution.     That  Wales  possessed ;  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  sought 
to  deprive  the  Principality  of  that  ad- 
vantage.    It  was  one  of  the  most  tran- 
quil portions  of  the  British  Empire;  and 
if,  by  the  proposed  change,  they  applied 
to  it  one   of   the    most  exciting  causes 
of   discontent  which  afflicted  the  least 
tranquil  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
let  them  look  to  the  consequences.    They 
took  from  the  poor  man  his  Local  Court  of 
Equity,  and  then  they  boasted  that  they 
were  reforming  the  law.       The  Bill,  no 
doubt,  would  prove  exceedingly  convenient 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Westminster-hall— 
it  would  enable  them  at  most  convenient 
seasons  to  recruit  their  health  by  instal- 
ments, and  pursue  their  favourite  amuse- 
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ments  at  no  distant  intervals,  and  with  no 
injury  to  their  professional  interests;  and 
the  Bill  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
giving  more  great  prizes  to  the  profession 
of  the  law ;  but  be  it  remembered  that  it 
did  little  for  the  poor  man,  though  it  did 
much  for  the  rich.  Was  he,  in  making 
those  observations,  to  be  understood  as 
standing  up  in  that  House  to  advocate 
the  existing  system  as  it  stood  now  in 
Wales?  Quite  the  contrary  ;  he  was  any 
thing  but  the  advocate  of  a  system  which 
enabled  gentlemen  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Judges  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  at  the  same  time  possess  seats 
in  that  House;  he  was  any  thing  but  the 
advocate  of  a  system  which  allowed  gen- 
tlemen to  give  opinions  upon  nominal  cases 
in  their  capacity  of  practising  barristers, 
and  next  decide  similar  cases  in  the  capa- 
city of  Judges.  If  necessary,  let  the 
number  of  those  Judges  be  curtailed — let 
the  salaries  of  those  who  remained  be 
increased — let  them  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  discharge  of  their  judicial 
duties ;  let  all  practicable  and  advantageous 
reforms  be  introduced,  but  let  not  the  rich 
man  be  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  He  objected  also  to  the  Bill  be- 
cause the  humane  clause  was  thrown  over- 
board— that  which  limited  arrests  on  mesne 
process  to  sums  above  100/.  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  protection  of  men  in  humble  life 
was  swept  away  from  them.  It  might 
happen  in  Wales,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — he  did  not  impute  any  thing  in 
particular  to  that  district — but  it  might 
happen  in  Wales,  that  in  some  rare  cases 
wealth  and  malignity  would  be  united  in 
the  same  individual ;  he  would  suppose 
that  it  was  a  case  upon  a  promissory  note 
for  20/.,  in  which  case  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  plaintiff  to  bring  the  matter 
up  to  London,  and,  though  the  poorer 
party,  the  defendant,  might  have  a  most 
excellent  defence,  yet  that  defence  might 
require  to  be  supported  by  eight  or  ten 
witnesses;  and  how  could  a  poor  man 
bring  eight  or  ten  witnesses  up  to  London 
from  Wales  in  a  cause  of  20/.  ?  It  was  a 
mockery  to  call  such  a  system  a  system  of 
impartial  justice.  There  were  other  evils 
against  which  no  provision  had  been  made. 
One  of  our  Courts  affected  to  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  property,  but  only  a  juris- 
diction over  conscience ;  and  yet  it  ruled 
all  the  property  and  land  in  the  country, 
but  encumbered  with  enormous  expense  to 
the  suitors.  Another  Court  had,  it  was 
VOL.  XXV. 


usually  conceived,  the  whole  of  the  land, 
and  all  the  titles,  referred  to  its  jurisdiction; 
whilst,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  proceedings,  the  whole  pleadings  were 
a  tissue  of  falsehood,  and  a  living  lie 
throughout.  He  must  express  an  earnest 
wish  to  see  the  barrier  which  separated 
law  from  equity  broken  down ;  he  wished 
to  see  the  system  of  pleading,  and  the 
whole  mode  of  proceeding  so  altered,  that 
the  parties  would  be  brought  together  in 
the  presence  of  the  Judge ;  and  he  was 
persuaded  that,  in  most  instances,  it  would 
be  found  that  their  first  appearing  together 
before  the  Judge  would  be  their  last  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  litigants. 
Whilst  reform  was  called  for  on  all  hands 
in  our  Courts,  what,  he  would  ask,  had 
been  done  ?  He  had  expected  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  remedy  for  many  of  the 
evils  in  the  constitution  of  these  Courts,  , 
from  the  very  sensible,  and,  he  had  almost 
said,  seductive  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 
It  had  much  of  promise  and  much  of  good 
sense  in  it;  and  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  the  legal  knowledge  which  the  effort 
to  introduce  the  reform,  of  which  he  then 
gave  the  outline,  required,  and  not  been 
obliged  to  rely  for  the  species  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  complete  his  object, 
upon  others,  who  had  only  misled  him,  it 
would  not  have  remained  for  an  humble  in- 
dividual like  himself  to  have  thrown  out 
observations  of  the  nature  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  on  this  occasion. 
He  could  never  consider  that  a  beneficial 
reform  was  accomplished  in  our  present 
system  of  judicature  by  the  appointment 
of  another  Judge  in  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster-hall, accompanied  by  the  abolition 
of  those  local  jurisdictions  which  might  be 
said,  at  least  comparatively,  to  bring  cheap 
justice  home  to  the  doors  of  the  suitors  in 
those  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  supported  the  Motion. 
He  should  like  to  see  all  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  Commissioners  carried  into 
effect ;  and  as  he  could  not  have  the  whole 
of  them,  he  was  willing  to  give  his  support 
to  all  which  he  could  obtain. 

The  Attorney  General  sM,  that  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Clare  took  too  wide  a  range,  and 
were  altogether  too  general  and  theoretical 
for  him  to  offer  to  the  House  anything 
like  a  specific  reply.  Nothing  was  moie 
easy  than  to  pour  forth  a  given  quantity 
of   declamation  upon  that  or  any  other 
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topic.  But  to  come  to  the  point;  he 
would  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  was  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  a  universal  cry  for  the  reform 
of  abuses  in  the  law ;  and  supposing  the 
lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  to  agree  that 
those  abuses  required  reform,  what  was 
there  of  consistency  in  opposing  that  small 
and  partial  benefit  which  he  found  himself 
able  to  effect?  The  whole  of  the  views  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare 
might  be  extremely  well  founded,  but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  up  to*  that 
time  at  least,  they  were  purely  theoretical, 
and  as  theories  he  must  continue  to  treat 
them  until  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man thought  proper  to  bring  in  a  bill 
himself,  embodying  the  opinions  which 
then  and  at  other  times  he  had  expressed 
upon  the  subject  of  legal  reforms.  He 
next  proceeded  to  reply  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Plympton. 
After  complaining  of  the  preambles  having 
been  likened  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  he 
proceeded  to  observe  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had,  on  the  present  occasion,  exercised 
his  usual  industry,  or  he  would  have  been 
at  no  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  and 
operation  of  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill ; 
and  when  thev  went  into  committee,  if  the 
House  agreed  to  do  so,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  explain  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  operation  of  every  one  of  the 
clauses.  He  next  noticed  the  clauses  that 
had  been  added  to  the  Bill,  observing  that 
it  was  considered  more  convenient  to  make 
the  enactment  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
tiring Welsh  Judges,  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  new  Judges,  part  of  the  present 
measure,  than  to  introduce  a  new  bill  for 
that  purpose.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
be,  to  assimilate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law 
in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom — to  make  the 
King's  writ  obeyed  in  Wales  as  it  was  all 
over  England  ;  and  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  and  he  had  taken  every  pains  to 
inform  himself  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
the  universal  opinion  both  in  England  and 
in  Wales,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
that  assimilation  ought  to  take  place. 
He  had  now  nothing  more  to  say,  except 
that  he  believed  there  did  not  exist  a 
worse  system  than  that  which  prevailed  in 
Wales.  He  believed  it  the  worst  system 
that  anv  conntrv  ever  had.  Precise  esti- 
mutes  had  been  formed  of  the  comparative 
expenses  of  proceedings  in  Wales  and 
England,  and  the  difference  was  found  to 


be  in  favour  of  the  latter.  As  to  the 
Local  Court  of  Equity,  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said,  he  would  affirm  that  the 
benefits  it  conferred  were  greatly  over- 
rated ;  it  was  best  described  as  a  fugitive 
Court  never  continuing  in  one  place  for 
more  than  five  days ;  and  as  to  its  ex- 
penses, it  was  more  expensive  than  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  the  Bill  then 
before  them  came  into  operation,  if  it 
should  receive  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
that  it  would  turn  out  that  the  people  of 
Wales  would  prove  more  content  with  it 
than  they  had  ever  been  with  their  former 
system .  As  to  the  notice  so  good-naturedly 
taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Clare,  of  the  effect  of  the  Bill  upon  the 
convenience  of  the  profession,  he  should 
not  reply  to  it.  He  had  only,  in  conclusion, 
to  say,  that  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
put  all  the  Courts  upon  the  same  footing; 
and  if  the  House  would  but  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  he  felt  little  apprehen- 
sion of  not  being  able  to  satisfy  it,  clause 
by  clause,  that  the  Bill  would  accomplish 
the  objects  proposed  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  those 
objects  were  in  themselves  beneficial. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Morgan  declared,  though  he 
represented  a  place  in  Wales,  that  he 
should  support  the  Motion  for  going  into 
a  Committee. 

Sir  /.  Owen  was  willing  to  rest  the 
question  on  the  single  issue  of  expense ; 
and  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Principality, 
the  tone  of  the  petitioners  was  decisive  on 
that  point.  The  Secretary  of  State  had 
assigned  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  Bill,  that  more  Judges  were  re- 
quired for  the  improvement  of  the  Courts 
in  Westminster-hall,  but  that  was  not  an 
argument  which  could  justify  the  over- 
turning of  the  whole  system  of  law  and 
equity  in  Wales,  under  which  the  country 
had  been  so  long  governed.  For  these 
reasons  he  should  vote  against  the  com- 
mittal of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  expressed  himself  de- 
cidedly favourable  not  only  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  to  almost  all  its  enact- 
ments. The  hon.  member  for  Clare  had 
said,  that  they  ought  to  do  more  than  they 
professed  to  do  by  the  present  Bill ;  but 
if  he  thought  so,  it  was  competent  to  him 
to  make  specific  propositions  himself,  and 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  his  own 
plan  of  reform.  The  Bill  would,  as  he 
contended,  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  people 
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of  Wale*,  who  were  desirous  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  the  English  law. 

The  House  divided — For  going  into  a 
Committee  129;  Against  it  30 — Majority 
99. 

List  of  the  Minority, 
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Pliillipps,  Sir  R. 
rowel],  E. 
Rosen,  E. 
Sadler,  M.T. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Tulle,  II.  M. 
Webb,  E, 
William*,  P. 
Williams,  O. 
Westenra,  11.  II. 
While,  H. 


All  wood,  M. 
Bankes,  H. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Clinton,  E. 
Davenport,  Edward 
Encombe,  Lord 
French,  A. 
Fyler.T. 
Hughes,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Inglij,  Sit  R.  11. 
Jonea,  J. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Lambert,  J. 
O'Conneil,  D. 
Owen,  H. 
Palmer,  F. 


The  House  went  into  a  Committee. 

On  the  clause  empowering  Jhe  Judf 
to  ait  in  rotation  at  certain  periods, 

Sir  C.  Welkeretl  re-stated  some  of  the 
objections  he  felt  to  the  appointment  of 
three  new  Judges,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  now  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  giving  judgment 
on  matters  in  Banco,  without  the  presence 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (the  Attorney  General)  knew  well, 
that  )up  to  the  time  or  Lord  Mansfield  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  not  only  to 
require  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
but  to  have  the  case  twice  argued.  He 
did  not  desire  that,  but  he  hoped  the  old 
practice  would  be  revived  with  reference  to 
the  Chief. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  reply,  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman's suggestion,  and  observed,  that  by 
a  clause  in  this  Bill,  the  Act  which  em- 
powered three  Puisne  Judges  to  sit  in 
Banco  was  repealed,  and  therefore  the 
ancient  practice  would  be  revived  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Some  verbal  amendments  were  made ; 
the  Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday 
next. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
/Saturday,  June  19. 


Registraii  at  Madras  Bill.]  Mr. 
Addam  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie  were 
heard  in  behalf  of  the  claimants,  Mr,  Miles 
O'Reilly, brother  to  theintestate, and  others. 
Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Asiell  moved,  that  Counsel  be  called 
in,  and  heard  against  the  Bill. 

Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in  and 

Sir  /.  Mackintosh  then  proceeded,  tostato 
his  reasons  for  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
petitioners.  The  facta,  he  said,  had  al- 
ready been  repeatedly  before  the  public. 
The  case  of  the  petitioners  was  one  of  con- 
siderable hardship,  and  to  their  misfortune 
they  had  been  no  parties.  Government 
itself  had  adopted  a  regulation,  under  the 
39th  and  40th  Geo.  3rd,  for  vesting  the 
property  of  intestates  in  the  Registrar  of 
Madras,  which,  though  meant  for  the 
benefit  of  heirs,  bad,  in  this  instance, 
turned  out  most  unfortunately  for  the 
claimant,  in  consequence  of  the  defalca- 
tion and  insolvency  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Ricketts, 
the  Registrar  at  Madras,  who,  it  appeared, 
died  in  twenty  months  after  the  decease  of 
Colonel  O'Reilly,  absorbing  the  whole  of 
his  property  in  his  bankruptcy.  Had  the 
case  been  one  of  which  the  parties  could 
have  any  redress  at  common  law,  he  would 
not  have  come  there  to  advocate  the  claim. 
But  th  is  was  not  a  case  of  common- la  w  juris- 
diction ;  it  was  a  case  of  good  government, 
and  it  became  the  Government  to  reim- 
burse those  who  bad  reposed  their  faith  in 
the  Government  adopting  the  best  means 
for  protecting  their  interests.  TheGovern- 
mcitt,  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ricketts 
to  the  office  of  Registrar,  had  neglected  to 
lake  proper  securities,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  answerable  for  the 
neglect.  He  then  proceeded  to  quote  a 
number  of  instances  to  prove  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  had  been  made, 
:o  remunerate  individuals  for  losses  sus- 
ained  by  compliance  with  Acta  of  Parlia- 
ment. About  the  general  question  there 
Id  be  no  doubt;  the  only  question 
i,  had  the  Legislature  the  power  to 
compel  the  East  India  Company  to  make 
rood  the  loss  ?  In  his  opinion  the  Legis- 
lature had  that  power.  The  territorial 
revenue  of  India  was  lnder  the  control  of 
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Government ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  it 
had,  within  a  few  years,  appointed  Judges 
and  Bishops,  and  provided  for  them  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  For  these 
reasons  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  claimants  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated, and  that  the  compensation  should 
come  from  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  Cutlar Ferguson  admitted  the  claim- 
ants right  to  compensation,  and  stated  he 


and  learned  Member  behind  him  fancy 
that  he  was  addressing  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, for  it  would  be  observed  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  used  the  term 
"  Court "  as  applying  to  this  audience.  He 
( Mr.  B.) remembered  a  parallel  case  to  this, 
in  which  a  late  distinguished  individual 
set  an  example  which  it  was  to  be  hoped 
would  be  imitated  at  this  moment.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  an  appeal,  some  years  ago, 


felt  for  them;  but,  while  he  expressed  ■  to  the  Privy  Council,  respecting  the  clash- 
himself  in  favour  of  their  claims,  he  must,  |  ing  rights  of  patents,  connected  with 
at  the  same  time,  deny  that  they  had  any  !  Drury-Jane  Theatre,  Mr.  Sheridan  took 
right  to  look  to  the  tiast  India  Company  !  his  place  amongst  the  Councillors  then 
for  redress.  The  territorial  revenue  of  In-  |  present.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  and  Mr. 
dia  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  making  j  Warren  were  of  counsel  against  the  Thea- 
good  losses  which  had  been  occasioned  by  i  tre,  and  they  immediately  took  an  excep- 
Acts  of  Parliament.  If  the  Legislature  tion  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sitting  as 
passed  Acts  which  injured  the  private  pro- !  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Mr.  Sheridan 
perty  of  individuals,  it  was  contrary  to  all  replied,  as  no  doubt'the  East-  India  Directors 
reason,  to  say  that  the  particular  district  j  would  now  reply,  that  he  was  not  a  party 
where  the  loss  was  sustained  ought  alone  to  to  the  cause,  being  only  a  trustee  for 
be  answerable.  It  was  out  of  the  revenue  '  others.  Being  pressed,  however,  as  to 
of  the  whole  empire,  not  out  of  that  of  whether  he  had  or  had  not  an  interest  in 
India,  that  the  compensation  should  the  result  0T  the  proceeding,  Mr.  Sheridan 
come.  He  did  not  think  the  precedents  frankly  confessed  that  he  had.  It  was  de- 
quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap-  '  cided  that  he  could  not  sit  as  a  Privy 
plicable  to  the  present  case  ;  and,  though  >  Councillor  upon  that  occasion,  and  he  very 
he  should  have  no  objection  that  the  modestly  and  decorously  withdrew  from  the 
claims  should  be  made  good  from  the  table.  The  principle  was  clear,  that  a  party 
funds  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  having  any  interest,  however  remote,  ought 
justice  in  India,  he  should  certainly  resist  i  not  to  sit  as  judge  in  his  own  cause;  and 
any  proposition  which  went  to  defraud  the  \  he  (Mr.  B.)  believed  his  hon.  and  learned 
creditors  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  '  friend  behind  him  admitted  that  it  would 
had  lent  their  money  to  the  Company  on  '  be  as  well  if  the  Directors  did  not  vote 
the  faith  that  the  territorial  revenue  should  |  upon  this  question, 
not  be  infringed.  ]      Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  denied  that  he  had 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  there  ap-  |  made  any  such  concession.  He  saw 
peared  to  him  to  bea  consideration  prclimi*  nothing  improper  in  the  Directors  voting 
nary  to  the  question  of  merits  in  this  case,  upon  this  occasion,  and  he  asked  what 
which  was  that  of  "  who  were  to  be  the  :  would  have  been  said,  if  the  Directors  had 
judges  of  it  V  He  saw,  with  some  sur-  I  entirely  absented  themselves  ?  He  again 
prise,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  East  In-  .  denounced  the  mode  of  remuneration  as 
dia  Directors,  there  being  no  fewer  than  :  not  founded  in  justice, 
seven  of  these  gentlemen  present,  who,  it  [  Colonel  Lushing  ton  defended  the  right 
was  understood,  were  to  sit  in  judgment    of  East-India  Directors  to  discuss  and  vote 


upon  this  Bill.  Now,  as  this  was  a  ques- 
tion between  the  Company  and  individuals, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  just  as 
becxujing  if  the  Directors  absented  them- 
selves from  the  discussion,  or  at  all  events 
from  the  division,  if  any  such  thing  should 
occur.  The  Company  had  been  already 
neartlby  two  of  their  Counsel  at  the  bar, 
nd  if  there  was  before  any  doubt  of  their 
oeing  interested  parties,  such  an  ap- 
pearance would  entirely  remove  it.  The 
presence  of  so  many  of  his  colleagues 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  made  the  hon. 


upon  all  questions  with  the  same  freedom 
as  other  Members  of  that  House.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  latter  most  im- 
portant right  should  be  merged  in  the 
former  accidental  character.  The  interest 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  in  this 
question  was  too  remote  to  influence  their 
votes.  For  himself,  he  disclaimed  any 
bias.  He  protested  against  the  claim  as  a 
hardship  and  injustice  upon  the  natives  of 
India,  who  had  never  received  any  benefit 
from  the  labours  of  this  officer.  1  f  Parlia- 
ment were  bent  upon  compensating  these 
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individuals,  it  would  be  a  fairer  mode,  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  the  law  proceedings  in  the 
superior  Courts  of  India,  than  to  impose  a 
burthen  upon  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  Company  in  that  country. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  that  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  when  the  matters  to 
which  this  proceeding  referred  took  place, 
he  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  question. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  was  not  quite  free 
from  blame  himself  for  not  having  brought 
the  case  forward  before  ;  but  he  thought 
then,  as  he  still  thought,  that  if  redress 
could  be  had  through  the  medium  of  a 
court  of  law,  it  would  be  better,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  refer  the  matter  to  an 
ordinary  tribunal  than  to  Parliament.  He 
was  persuaded,  however,  that  this  was  now 
the  only  course  in  which  justice  could  be 
done.  Not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  in- 
dividual in  question,  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  biassed  one  way  or  the  other 
in  this  case.  From  all  that  he  had  been 
able  to  learn,  it  was  a  case  of  great  hard- 
ship on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Registrar,  and  he  (Mr. 
Wynn)  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  jus- 
tice of  their  claims  for  compensation.  In- 
deed, the  contest  was  not  so  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  claim  as  the  fund  out  of 
which  it  ought  to  be  satisfied.  His  (Mr. 
Wynn's)  notion  was,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  satisfy  these  claims  out  of  any 
particular  fund ;  but  that  Parliament  was 
understood  to  be  pledged  to  allow  any 
equitable  claims  which  might  be  proved. 
The  principle  he  thought  undeniable, 
unless  the  House  wished  to  stultify  its 
own  proceedings  in  other  cases ;  for  to 
give  compensation  to  the  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery and  refuse  it  in  this  case,  would  be 
not  only  gross  inconsistency,  but  manifest 
injustice.  The  present  claim  arose  out  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  was 
therefore  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Astell  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
surrender  his  privileges,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  to  vote  u|>on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  public  welfare,  because  of 
any  imputed  interest  which  he  might  have 
of  another  kind.  He  disclaimed  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  case,  and  if  the 
House  should  think  that  he  ought  not  to 
vote  upon  this  occasion,  he  must  require 
every  holder  of  East- India  Stock  to  go 
out  with  him.  He  opposed  this  Bill  be- 
cause it  was  not  bottomed  on  justice  ;  for 
he  taw  no  reason  why  the  natives  of  India, 


who  were  already  heavily  taxed,  should  be 
also  called  upon  to  make  good  defalcations 
arising  out  of  proceedings  instituted  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  generosity,  but  of  justice, 
for  the  Company  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
be  liberal,  though  they  were  disposed  to  be 
just.  For  those  reasons  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  petitioners  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion ;  but  if,  contrary  to  his  wish,  the  Bill 
should  be  committed,  he  hoped  it  would 
undergo  material  alteration  in  its  progress, 
as  there  were  many  points  in  the  enact- 
ments which  he  considered  highly  objec- 
tionable. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  there  were  two  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  first,  whether  the  loss  ought  to  be 
made  good  ?  and,  secondly,  who  was  the 
party  by  whom  it  ought  to  be  made  good  ? 
The  only  parties  to  whom  responsibility 
could  attach  were  the  general  Government, 
the  Indian  Government,  and  the  party 
through  whose  misconduct  the  defalcation 
had  taken  place.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  compensation  ought  to  be 
given,  for  no  Government  could  duly 
maintain  its  character  if  it  did  not  satisfy 
every  fair  and  even  doubtful  demand  upon 
its  justice.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
in  this  case  the  compensation  ought  to 
come  from  the  Indian  government,  be- 
cause, even  as  a  matter  of  account,  it 
should  be  charged  to  the  territorial  revenue. 
He  attached  no  blame  to  the  Indian  go* 
vernment  in  this  transaction,  and  thought 
the  Directors  had  a  right  to  vote  upon  the 
question.  For  himself,  he  should  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Trant  supported  the  Bill,  and  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Director  whether,  as  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  against  him,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw  his 
opposition. 

Mr.  &  Worthy  agreed  in  thinking  that 
the  Indian  government  ought  to  be  liable, 
but  thought  the  Bill  might  undergo  much 
improvement  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Loch  contended,  that  the  Bill  was 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle,  and 
cautioned  the  House  against  adopting  a 
measure  which  might  be  injurious  as  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  Astell  said,  that  though  his  opinion 
was  not  altered  by  what  had  passed,  he 
would  not  divide  the  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
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Minutes.]    The  Fees  on  the  Demise  of  the  Crown  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Petitions  presented.    Against  the  Punishment  of  Dtath  for 
Forgery,  by  the  Earl  of  Sh  a  mammy,  from  the  Borough 
of  Leicester: — By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  Ips- 
wich and  neighbourhood: — By  Earl  Spbnclr,  from  Brain- 
tree,  Essex;  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Northampton:— By 
Viscount   Lortox,   from   Stanstead,    Essex :— By  Lord 
YfuAB.sc.hiwv it ,  from  the  Bankers  and  Merchants  of  Wake- 
Held,  and  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Settle,  in  the 
County  of  York: — By   Lord   Calthorpe,   from   Mr. 
Rotluchild  and  others,  through  whose  hands  bills  from 
1*0,000,000/.  to  50,000,000/.  annually  passed;  from  the 
Protectant  Dissenters  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  of  Thomas- 
square,  Hackney;   from  bodies  of   Dissenters  at  (■root 
Yarmouth,  Stowmarkct,  Newport,  places  in  Glouccstcr- 
aliire  and  Durham;    from  Rcigatc,   Surrey;    from  the 
Jurors  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  Evesham,  Redruth,  and  Bles- 
sington ;  from  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Corporation  of 
Norwich;  and  from  several  other  places: — By  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown,  from  the  Bankers  and  Inhabitants  of 
Tavistock ;  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Maiden- 
head t  and  from  the  Bankers  and  Merchants  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees.    By  the  Earl  of  Carlislk,  from  Dungarvon, 
against  an  increase  of  Taxation  in  Ireland.    By  the  Earl 
of  Ros&lyw,  numerously  signed,  from  the  Calico  Printers 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorksliire,  complaining  of  the  undue 
use  of  Machinery.    By  Lord  Wharnclhtfe,  from  Hud- 
dcrsfleld,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.    By 
the  same  noble  Lord,  from   II  or  bury,  in  favour  of  the 
Removal  of  the  Assizes  to  Wakefield.    By  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  from  Mcnlough  and  Rahoon,  in  favour  of 
the  Galway  Franchise  It  emulation  Bill.    By  the  Marquis  of 
Lanhdown,   from  Carrigecn,  and  another  place  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  agahu>t  the  increase  of   Duty  on 
Stamp*  and  Spirits  in  Ireland. 

Counsel  were  heard  at  the  Bar  against  the  East  Retford  Dis- 
franclLbcmcut  Bill. 
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Mihltks.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Sir  G. 
Clerk,  the  number  of  Gallons  of  Proof  Spirit  made  from 
Malt,  by  every  Distiller  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  IH'.T. 
and  18-27;  and  of  the  total  number  of  Gallons  of  Wash 
from  which  it  was  Distilled. 

A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  regulate  Army  Pensions,  and  a  Bill 
to  impose  an  additional  Custom  Duty  on  Spirits. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  additional  Duty  on  Rum> 
by  the  Marqui*  of  Chandos,  from  West-India  Mcrcliants 
and  Planters.  For  Equalizing  the  Duties  on  East  and 
Wcist-India  Sugar,  by  Mr.  Hi'<uci»bON,  from  D.  Gladstone. 
Against  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ireland),  by  Mr. 
Ki.vo,  from  West  C;.rbery,  Skibberecn,  and  from  Cove: — 
By  Mr.  Latoiche,  from  Kildare:— By  Sir  Miners 
Somkrvillk,  from  the  Land-owner*  of  Meath:—  By  Mr. 
O'Ownbll,  from  Clonagowts,  the  Union  of  Middlctun, 
and  Kileonly: — By  Mr.  Si-kino  Rice,  from  Lower  Con- 
nelloc,  Askeaton,  Kenry,  and  St.  John's  (Limerick) ;  and 
from  Carrigecn  and  Moncoyne.  Against  the  Grand  Jury  i 
System,  by  Mr.  O'Conm-ll,  from  Gerald  Dillon,  Esq. 
In  favour  of  the  Northern  Road  Bill,  by  Sir  Jamcs  Gri- 
h.vm,  from  the  Magistrates  and  Incorporations  of  Lcith  :-— 
By  Sir  George  Clerk,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Edinburgh.  Against  the  Duty  on  Coals  carried  Coastwise, 
by  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  from  Bristol;  and  against  hawking 
Meat,  from  tlie  Butcher*  of  Bristol.  For  the  llqical  of 
the  Cuion  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  o'Coxnixi,.  from  Kileonly, 
Markct-on-Fcrgus  and  Bunratty.  For  Exemption  from 
Irving  the  Office  of  Churchwarden,  by  Mr.  Sprino  Rice, 
from  certain  Presbyterians  of  Fetliard  (Limerick).  In 
favour  of  Election  by  Ballot,  by  Mr,  O'Co.nm&L,  from 
the  Metropolitan  Political  Union* 


{COMMONS}  the  Strand.  SU 

Improvements    in    the    Strand.] 
Mr.  Hobhome  presented  a  Petition  from 
300  tradesmen,  inhabitants  of  the  Strand, 
and  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
!  complaining  of  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  trade  by  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  carrying  the  improvements 
into  execution.     The  petition  was  signed 
by  every  shopkeeper  in  the  Strand,  and 
they  stated,  that  they  had  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  improvements ;  but  had  they 
known  the  delay  which  was  to  take  place 
in  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  the  loss 
they  should  sustain  in  consequence,  they 
would     strenuously    have     opposed    the 
measure.     Four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  alterations,  and 
they  were  not  yet  completed,  nor  was  there 
any   probability  of  their  soon  being  so. 
Mr.   Arbuthnot,  when  in  office,  assured 
hiin    (Mr.    Hobhouse)    that    the    works 
should   be   carried  on  as  rapidly   as  the 
funds  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  would 
permit.     He  thought  the  petitioners,  who 
undoubtedly  sustained  great  loss  in  their 
trade,  ought  to  expect  and  demand  the 
immediate    completion   of  the   work,  as 
much  as  if  the  improvement  were  the  pro- 
ject of  some  private  individual.    The  case 
was  one  of  great  hardship,  and  the  peti- 
tioners, who  had  memorialized  the  Board 
of  Works,  &c,  without  the  least  .attention 
being   paid   to  their  complaints,  had  no 
other  resource  than  to  apply  to  that  House. 
Lord  Lowther  said,  that  the  office  over 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside  had 
not  been  so  neglectful  or  inattentive  to  the 
representations  of  the  petitioners  as  was 
stated.     The  fact  was,  that  considerable 
delay  had  arisen  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons with  whom  Government  had  had  to 
treat  for  the  houses  and  ground.     There 
were    the   freeholder,    the   landlord,   the 
tenant,  and  under-tenant,  &c,  all  which 
had  certainly  created  a  delay.     The  time 
allowed   by  the   Act  of  Parliament  was 
seven  years;  however,  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chases were  now  nearly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion.    There  were  only  three  houses 
the  purchase  of  which  was  not  yet  settled ; 
and,  out  of  the  whole  number,  there  re- 
mained only  seventeen  to  be  paid  for. 
The  ground  was  nearly  cleared,  and  plans 
fully   arranged   and  determined    on.     It 
was  unjust  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  say 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  when   the 
extensive  pile  of  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  where  the   Exeter  Change  stood, 

within  the  last  twelve  months,  was  looked 
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at,  it  could  not  be  said  that  any  delay 
beyond  that  which  was  unavoidable  had 
taken  place.  Government  had  been  put 
to  a  stand  at  one  time  for  money,  but  the 
vote  of  last  year,  of  300,000/.,  as  a  loan, 
had  removed  that  difficulty.  He  could 
state,  that  with  respect  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Straud,  beyond  Southampton-street,  it 
would  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  whole  as  quickly  as  possible. 
With  respect  to  the  alterations  at  Charing- 
cross,  a  further  delay  of  a  few  months 
would  take  place. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Tabic. 

Ways  and  Means — Sugar  Duties.] 
The  House,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  the 
Resolutions  respecting  the  Sugar  Duties 
having  been  read, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  before  they  became  a  subject  of  deli- 
beration in  the  House,  he  begged  to  add, 
that  a  duty  of  1/.  2s.  Gd.,  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  Resolutions,  should  be 
only  \L  25.,  and  he  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  state,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
allow  the  East-India  sugars  of  a  low 
price  to  come  into  the  market  on  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  duty,  similar  to 
the  West-India  sugars  of  the  same  kind; 
but  the  higher  description  of  East- India 
sugars  were,  in  all  respects,  to  remain  in 
the  same  relative  condition  as  to  duty  as 
they  had  been  before  the  contemplated 
alterations. 

Mr. Huskisson  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  as 
1  perceive  it  is  not  the  intention  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  to  propose  any  other  alter- 
ation or  modification  of  these  Resolutions 
than  that  he  has  just  now  announced  with 
respect  to  East-India  sugars,  I  must 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I 
offer  a  few  observations  on  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
the  most  incomprehensible,  and  the  least 
practicable  proposition  that  ever  was  sub- 
milted  to  the  Parliament  of  this  country. 
This  Resolution  was  proposed  on  Monday 
last,  and  the  consideration  of  it  postponed 
in  order  to  allow  it  to  be  printed.  I  am 
glad  that  it  was  so  postponed,  for  that 
has  given  time  for  consideration,  and  I 
believe  there  never  was  a  proposition  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  this  country 
which,  now  that  it  has  been  considered,  is 

viewed  with  more  alarm,  or  seems  better 


calculated  to  produce  endless  trickery  and 
confusion  than  that  which  is  now  before 
us.     The  proposition,  if  I  understand   it 
right,  goes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugars, 
of  a  certain  description   of  quality  and 
price,  from  27s.  to  20s.,  and   my  right 
hon.  friend  alleged,  as  the  reason  for  the 
reduction,  the    distressed    state   of   the 
West-India  Colonies.    In  order  to  prove 
this  distress,  my  right  hon.  friend,  when 
he  brought  forward  his  propositions,  cited 
the  case  of  two  estates,  and  explained  the 
extent  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation.     These  two  estates    were,  I 
presume,  in  the  same  Island,  and,  proba- 
bly, in  the  same  parish ;  but  if  he  had 
taken  the  whole  of  the  old  Islands  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  as  proofs  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  West- India  interests,  I  believe 
the  illustration  would  not  have  been  inap- 
plicable or  exaggerated.     I  believe  all  the 
ancient  Colonies  belonging  to  this  country, 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Chris- 
topher's, Dominica,  all  these  islands  are  in 
a  state  of  much  greater  distress  than  those 
which  have  been  recently  annexed  to  our 
possessions.    The  land  of  those  islands 
produces  now  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
sugar,  in  comparison,   than  the    islands 
which  have  been  taken  into  cultivation  at 
a  later  date,  and  are  not  so  worn  out  and 
exhausted  by  repeated  crops ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  superior  skill  employed 
in  their  cultivation,  and  by  the  judicious 
application  of  capital  in  their  management, 
the   sugar  that  is   produced   in   the  old 
Colonies  is  known,  although  small  in  quan- 
tity,   to    be  of  a  very   superior  quality. 
Now  the  Resolutions  of  my  right  hon. 
friend   are   inteuded  to  relieve  the    dis- 
tressed colonists  of  the  West-Indies;  but 
that  distress,  from  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, prevails  to  an  infinitely  greater  ex- 
tent by  comparison  in  the  old  colonies 
than  in  the  new,  and  the  Resolution,  there- 
fore, by  endeavouring  to  extend  the  sale 
of  the  coarse  sugar  produced  by  the  new 
colonies  will  tend,  of  course,  to  exaggerate 
the  distress,  to  perpetuate  the  burthens, 
and  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  all  the 
old  colonies  where  relief  is  known  to  be 
most  required.    The  islands  of  Barbadoes 
and   Antigua,  although  two  of  the  most 
fertile  of  the  old  colonies,  do  not  produce 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sugar  grown 
upon   lands  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
richer  and  more  fertile  colony  of  Deme- 
rara ;  and,  therefore,  the  proposition  which 
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the  new  colony  will  diminish  in  a  propor- 
tionate extent  the  demand  for  the  limited 
produce  of  the  old  colonies,  which  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation  are 
most  in  need  of  assistance.  Before  I  go 
further,  however,  I  would  ask  my  right 
hon.  friend  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning 
and  bearing  of  the  Resolution  which  he 
has  proposed,  for  notwithstanding  it  has 
been  extensively  circulated,  and  amply 
considered,  1  know,  from  the  best  inform- 
ation, that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
city,  whatever  may  be  his  situation, 
planter  or  merchant,  buyer  or  seller,  or 
broker,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes  to  bring  his  plan  into  opera- 
tion. Sugar,  it  is  well  known,  is  sold  at 
what  is  called  the  long  price — that  is,  the 
price  including  the  duty ;  and  the  result 
of  the  measure  will  be,  that  whether  a 
man  sell  his  sugar  at  54s.,  or  at  47s.,  he  will 
in  the  end  obtain  just  the  same  price.  If 
he  sell  his  sugar  as  worth  54s.,  it  will  be 
considered  7s.  better,  and  the  duty  paid 
mu3t  be  the  high  one ;  so  that  in  fact  as 
the  duty  in  one  case  mij^ht  be  only  20s., 
and  in  the  other  27s.,  the  price  obtained 
by  the  planter  might  be  just  the  same. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  difficulty 
which  these  Resolutions  produce.  I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  what 
possible  way  he  can  hope  to  check  that 
fraud  and  collusion  to  which  they  hold 
out  so  much  temptation  ?  Sugar  is  not 
sold  in  small  quantities,  but  generally  in 
very  considerable  lots,  of  fifty  or  100 
hogsheads  at  a  time.  Was  this  purchase, 
then,  to  be  made  with  no  better  consi- 
deration as  to  quality  and  price  than 
some  fifty  or  100  sheep  in  Smith  field 
Market  ?  Some  sugars  are  worth  30s. 
Some  are  worth  60s.,  how  are  the  gra- 
dations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
scale  to  be  established,  if  the  whole  fifty 
heg^heads  are  purchased  at  20s.  ?  Is  a 
broker  to  be  at  liberty  to  pick  out  a 
hogsheid,  and  say,  1  like  this,  and  is  he 
to  take  it  at  the  price  of  the  others  ? 
How  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
pose to  guard  against  tricks  of  this  kind  ? 
Js  the  valuation  to  be  upon  each  hogshead 
of  a  whole  lot  ?  How  are  the  duties  to  be 
paid  ?  Are  they  to  be  paid  when  the  pur- 
chaser pleases  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  the 
purchaser  will  watch  his  time,  tender  his 
duty  when  the  price  is  low,  keep  the 
sugar  till  the  price  rises,  and  theu  sell  it 
at  a  great  gain  to  himself,  and  a  great 


loss  to  the  Revenue.  Again,  in  taking 
the  averages,  how  is  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  guard  against  receiving  the  low- 
est duty  on  the  primest  sugar?  These, 
and  fifty  other  modes  of  trick  and  delusion 
will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  duties,  which  will  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  can 
conceive  also  many  cases  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
scale,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  price  the  sugar  is  sold,  or 
what  is  the  duty  payable  on  it.  I  will 
take  a  particular  instance  of  this ;  sup- 
pose my  right  hon.  friend  to  be  a  seller 
of  sugar,  and  that  he  has  a  broker  deal- 
ing with  him  for  a  purchase.  Sugars,  as 
I  have  observed  before,  are  always  sold  at 
the  long  price.  Well,  the  price  agreed 
upon  in  the  case  I  put  is  52s.  The  Cus- 
tom House  officer  appears  to  take  his 
part  in  the  transaction,  and  the  seller,  as 
usual,  demands  an  account  of  the  duty  he 
has  to  pay.  The  average  price  of  sugar 
in  the  market  I  will  assume  has  been 
25s.  during  the  week ;  and  by  this 
price  the  Custom  House  officer  will  de- 
mand 27s.  as  the  duty  on  sugar,  of  a 
price  more  than  Is.  above  the  average, 
for  if  he  demands  only  25s.  6d.9  that  will  be 
the  case.  No,  replies,  the  purchaser  the 
price,  since  you  ask  27s.  duty,  is  only 
25s.,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's Resolution  says,  "  If  such  sugar 
shall  not  exceed  in  value  such  average 
price  by  more  than  Is.  the  cwt,  the  duty 
shall  be  1 1.  5s.  6d."  How  is  it  to  be  ascer- 
tained which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong? 
Or,  supposing  that  "  The  Gazette"  enables 
the  Custom  House  officer  to  state  the 
amount  of  duty  for  one  week,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  broker  holding  the  sugar  over 
till  the  price  is  stated  to  be  Is.  less  than 
the  average  ?  Or  how,  in  fact,  can  the 
sugar-dealers  be  prevented  from,  having 
the  price  most  advantageous  to  their  own 
interests  without  considering  that  of  the 
Revenue  ?  In  point  of  fact,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  collusion  and 
fraud  to  which  the  complex  and  confused 
proposition  of  my  right  hon.  friend  will 
invite  those  engaged  in  the  sugar  market ; 
unless  indeed,  which  I  think  will  be  the 
result,  the  Government  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser of  all  the  sugars  in  the  market.  How 
the  Government  is  to  dispose  of  the  sugars 
after  it  has  purchased  them  is  another 
consideration.  If  a  seller  chooses  to  dis- 
pose of  his  sugars  at  25s.,  and  the  Go- 
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be  disposed  of  in  an  island  where  the 
land  is  overstocked,  and  if  they  discon- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  sugar,  because 
it  is  unproductive,  they  still  further 
increase  their  difficulties,  because  they 
do  not  require  one-tenth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  any 
other  description  of  produce.  I  may  be 
told,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  planter  to  emancipate  the  negroes  if 
he  cannot  employ  or  support  them ;  but 
there  again  the  law  interferes  and  prevents 
emancipation  unless  the  negro  can  sup- 
port himself,  because  he  must  otherwise 
become  a  burthen  to  the  community. 
This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  West-India 
planters  under  the  present  law.  Employ 
the  negroes  they  cannot ;  emancipate  them 
they  cannot ;  support  them  they  cannot ; 
and  there  are  1  know,  not  one,  but  seve- 
ral, islands  at  the  present  moment  in  which 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  and  clothing  of  the 
negroes  who  are  necessarily  retained  on  it. 
These  are  the  results  of  our  regulations, 
of  which,  be  it  recollected,  I  do  not  com- 
plain, and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
altered ;  but  this,  I  say,  is  the  situation 
in  which  you  have  placed  the  West-India 
proprietors — these  arc  the  regulations  you 
nave  imposed  on  them — and  I  think  they 
very  much  strengthen  the  claims  which*, 
in  common  with  all  others,  they  have  on 
the  Parliament  of  the  country  for  relief. 
They  are  the  only  class  to  which,  since 
the  Peace,  no  relief  has  been  afforded .  It 
has  been  frequently  avowed  in  this  House 
that  they  deserve  that  relief.  It  has  been 
frequently  promised  them,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, taxes  in  this  country  are  never  re- 
mitted unless  in  some  case  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  when  the  urgency  of  the  mo- 
ment imperiously  demands  it ;  and  when 
that  moment  comes,  the  claims  of  the 
West- Indians,  however  strong,  or  however 
pressing,  are  always  deferred  to  the  louder 
and  more  pressing  clamour  of  those  inter- 
ests more  immediately  connected  with  our 
domestic  embarrassments.  The  West- In- 
dians, after  long  suffering  and  great  pa- 
tience, now  claim  from  Parliament  the 
fulfilment  of  a  portion  of  its  promise,  and 
they  come  to  us,  I  say,  with  additional 
claims  on  our  justice,  because  of  the  regu- 
lations we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  management 
ofKtheir  properties.  For  these  reasons  I 
recommend  the  reductions  I  have  pro- 
posed ;  and  I  again  entreat  the  right  hon.  I 


Gentleman  to  consider  the  nature  of  his 
plan.  If  that  plan  does  not  work,  as  I 
contend  it  will  not,  in  the  way  he  expects, 
I  entreat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  look 
at  the  consequences.  The  right  lion. 
Gentleman  in  his  Budget  proposed  to  con- 
fer a  boon  on  the  West- Indians  by  the 
imposition  of  Is.  a  gallon  on  all  British 
spirits.  It  was  felt,  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  boon,  and  it  would  have  given  re- 
lief without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  any 
other  interest,  however  the  contrary  may 
have  been  supposed.  But  what  will  be 
the  situation  of  the  West-Indians — that 
boon  being  withdrawn,  and  an  additional 
duty  of  sixpence  imposed  on  rum,  if  the 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fails  as 
it  must,  to  give  any  relief?  I  therefore  en- 
treat the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  adopt  the 
measure  proposed  last  year;  for  that  he  shall 
have  my  vote.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
intelligible,  feasible,  and  practicable  plan 
which  at  this  period  of  the  session  can  be 
put  in  execution.  I  implore  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  result  from  these  discussions,  and 
from  this  continual  alteration  of  opinions; 
its  effect  has  been,  to  suspend  all  trade  at 
this  the  most  active  period  of  the  year.  I 
am  now  standing  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of,  I  admit,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the 
interests  in  the  country ;  but  I  am  also 
the  immediate  Representative  of  the  second 
great  commercial  town  in  this  empire; 
and  I  speak  the  opinions  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  extensive  and  important 
interests  of  that  great  emporium  of  com- 
merce, of  all  those  closely  bound  by  their 
interests  with  all  the  West-Indian  Colonies, 
when  I  say  that  this  system  of  indecision, 
and  of  experiment,  produces  there  the 
greatest  alarm,  inflicts  serious  injuries  on 
commerce,  and  is  calculated  to  unsettle  all 
the  transactions  between  man  aud  man. 
Only  Ionic  at  the  spectacle  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  way  that  Government 
have  proceeded  with  the  Spirit-duties. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  lay  a  duty  of  Is.  on  British 
spirits,  orders  were  of  course  sent  out  to 
the  West- Indies  to  make  more  rum  and 
less  sugar.  Is  it  nothing  to  these  interests 
to  have  declarations,  emanating  from  ft 
Government  like  this,  taken  up  and  aban- 
doned without  system,  foresight,  or  con- 
sideration 1  Look  at  the  course  that  is 
pursued   with    regard  to    other  articles. 
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right  hou.  Gentleman  said  last  year,  in 
the  debate  on  this  question,  that  the  re- 
duction of  duty  to  20s.  would  produce 
a  diminution  of  the  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one  million,  if  there  was  no  in- 
crease of  consumption  to  compensate  for 
the  loss.  Now,  I  will  take  the  benefit 
of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman when  he  introduced  these  Resolu- 
tions the  other  evening,  and  I  will  anti- 
cipate, as  he  did,  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption consequent  on  this  reduction 
would  amount  to  just  one  half  the  loss  ; 
for,  as  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  antici- 
pated an  increase  of  200,000/.  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  400,000/.,  I  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  the  increased  consumption  would  give 
500,000/.  if  the  loss  of  duty  was  a  million  ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  am  over  sanguine  in  mak- 
ing that  calculation.  After  the  very  great  re- 
ductions of  taxation  which  have  been  an- 
nounced in  the  present  Session,  I  certainly 
am  not  one  of  those  who  can  say  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  spare  500,000/.  of  our 
income ;  but  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, to  the  propositions  which  accompany 
these  Resolutions  with  respect  to  the  spirit 
duties.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
poses an  additional  duty  of  (3d.  per  gallon 
on  all  Spirits,  British  and  foreign.  This 
duty,  supposing  the  consumption  to  be 
the  same  as  last  year,  would  produce 
750,000/.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  at 
the  time  he  explained  the  system  of 
finances  for  the  year,  took  credit  for 
300,000/.  which  he  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  increased  duty  of  2d.  on 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  of  Is.  on  English 
spirits.  Now  allowing  that  300,000/.  to 
be  deducted  from  this  750,000/.,  there 
would  still  remain  450,000/.  as  a  set-off 
against  the  probable  loss  of  half  a  million, 
which  might  be  incurred  by  that  reduction 
of  duty  which  I  recommend.  1  therefore 
sav,  that  the  reduction  of  revenue  on  the 
whole  income  of  this  year  will  be  little  or 
nothing  compared  with  the  benefits  that 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  measure  I  pro- 
pose. Feeling,  however,  as  I  do  on  this 
subject,  I  would  say,  that  even  if  we  were 
to  suffer  some  loss  for  the  first  six  months, 
such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  the  planters 
in  those  colonies — such  is  the  suffering 
and  distress  to  which  many  highly  re- 
spectable families,  and  the  children  of 
affluent  parents,  have  been  reduced  by 
the  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  West- 
India  produce— that  1  think  it  would  be 


wise  and  sound  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  country,  to  manifest  its 
sympathy  and  its  feeling  for  that  long-suf- 
fering  class  of  our    fellow-subjects,   by 
offering,  even  at  some  temporary  incon- 
venience to  ourselves,  all  that  relief  and 
assistance  which,  in  the  present  distressed 
and  embarrassed  condition  of  all  classes, 
it  is  in  our  power  to  give  them.     Much 
as  the  West- India  planters  have  been  pro- 
mised, from  time  to  time,  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done  for  them.     Up  to  this  hour, 
although  every  class  in  the  country  has 
received  some  relief,  nothing  lias  been  done 
for  them.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
relieve  their  staple  commodity  from  the 
burthen  which  oppresses  it,  although  the 
reductions  which  have  been  made  in  the 
duties  on  coffee,  and  other  articles  of  the 
same  description,  give  us  reason  to  hope 
that  the  effect  of  such  relief  would  tend 
to    increase   rather    than    diminish   that 
revenue  whicli  is  supposed   to  offer  the 
obstacle.     I  am -bound  to  say,  while  1  thus 
claim  for  the  West  Indies  some  relief  from 
the  Legislature,  that,  since  the  duties  which 
[  wish  reduced  were  first  imposed,  we  have 
passed  laws  with  regard  to  their  property, 
which,  however  wise,  prudent,  politic,  and 
humane,  they  may  be,  are  yet,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  calculated  to  produce 
a  very  injurious  effect  on  their  estates.     I 
mean  those  laws  which  apply  to  them  as 
!  the  owners  of  slaves.     I  will  take   one 
of  these  laws,  which  1  think  more  than 
any    other  entitles    the  West-Indians  to 
claim  some  relief  from  the  Government 
which  imposed  it.     1  allude  to  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  West-India   planter 
i  from  removing  his  slaves  from  one  island 
!  to  another,  or  even  from  one  colony  to 
j  another,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the 
'  demand  or  the  necessity  for  such  removal. 
1  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  discuss  in 
j  a  British  Parliament  any  question  having 
!  reference  to  a  right  of  property  in  our  fel- 
low beings.      But  the  West-Indians  are 
:  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  situation  with 
respect  to  the  estates  which  they  cultivate. 
j  They  found  those  estates  burthen ed  with 
slaves,    placed  under   their   authority  by 
■  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  they 
I  are  bound  to  regulate  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  them  as  property,  in  a  manner  pe- 
!  culiar  and  embarrassing.     I  have  said  they 
cannot  remove  them  to  any  other  colony 
where  they  may  be  more  useful.     I  may 
*be  told    they  can  sell  them    if  they  do 
not  want   so  many.     But  they  cannot 
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be  disposed  of  in  an  island  where  the 
land  is  overstocked,  and  if  they  discon- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  sugar,  because 
it  is  unproductive,  they  still  further 
increase  their  difficulties,  because  they 
do  not  require  one-tenth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  any 
other  description  of  produce.  I  may  be 
told,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  planter  to  emancipate  the  negroes  if 
he  cannot  employ  or  support  them ;  but 
there  again  the  law  interferes  and  prevents 
emancipation  unless  the  negro  can  sup- 
port himself,  because  he  must  otherwise 
become  a  burthen  to  the  community. 
This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  West-India 
planters  under  the  present  law.  Employ 
the  negroes  they  cannot ;  emancipate  them 
they  cannot ;  support  them  they  cannot ; 
and  there  are  1  know,  not  one,  but  seve- 
ral, islands  at  the  present  moment  in  which 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  and  clothing  of  the 
negroes  who  arc  necessarily  retained  on  it. 
These  are  the  results  of  our  regulations, 
of  which,  be  it  recollected,  I  do  not  com- 
plain, and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
altered ;  but  this,  I  say,  is  the  situation 
in  which  you  have  placed  the  West-India 
proprietors — these  arc  the  regulations  you 
nave  imposed  on  them — and  I  think  they 
very  much  strengthen  the  claims  which, 
in  common  with  all  others,  they  have  on 
the  Parliament  of  the  country  for  relief. 
They  are  the  only  class  to  which,  since 
the  Peace,  no  relief  has  been  afforded.  It 
has  been  frequently  avowed  in  this  House 
that  they  deserve  that  relief.  It  has  been 
frequently  promised  them,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, taxes  in  this  country  are  never  re- 
mitted unless  in  some  case  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  when  the  urgency  of  the  mo- 
ment imperiously  demands  it ;  and  when 
that  moment  cornea,  the  claims  of  the 
West- Indians,  however  strong,  or  however 
pressing,  are  always  deferred  to  the  louder 
and  more  pressing  clamour  of  those  inter- 
ests more  immediately  connected  with  our 
domestic  embarrassments.  The  West-In- 
dians, after  long  suffering  and  great  pa- 
tience, now  claim  from  Parliament  the 
fulfilment  of  a  portion  of  its  promise,  and 
they  come  to  us,  I  say,  with  additional 
claims  on  our  justice,  because  of  the  regu- 
lations we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  management 
of  t their  properties.  For  these  reasons  I 
recommend  the  reductions  I  have  pro- 
posed ;  and  I  again  entreat  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  to  consider  the  nature  of  his 
plan.  If  that  plan  does  not  work,  as  I 
contend  it  will  not,  in  the  way  he  expects, 
I  entreat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  look 
at  the  consequences.  The  right  lion. 
Gentleman  in  his  Budget  proposed  to  con- 
fer a  boon  on  the  West-Indians  by  the 
imposition  of  Is.  a  gallon  on  all  British 
spirits.  It  was  felt,  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  boon,  and  it  would  have  given  re- 
lief without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  any 
other  interest,  however  the  contrary  may 
have  been  supposed.  But  what  will  be 
the  situation  of  the  West-Indians — that 
boon  being  withdrawn,  and  an  additional 
duty  of  sixpence  imposed  on  rum,  if  the 
measureof  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fails  as 
it  must,  to  give  any  relief?  I  therefore  en- 
treat the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  adopt  the 
measure  proposed  last  year;  for  that  he  shall 
have  my  vote.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
intelligible,  feasible,  and  practicable  plan 
which  at  this  period  of  the  session  can  be 
put  in  execution.  I  implore  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  result  from  these  discussions,  and 
from  this  continual  alteration  of  opinions; 
its  effect  has  been,  to  suspend  all  trade  at 
this  the  most  active  period  of  the  year.  I 
am  now  standing  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of,  I  admit,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the 
interests  in  the  country ;  but  I  am  also 
the  immediate  Representative  of  the  second 
great  commercial  town  in  this  empire; 
and  I  speak  the  opinions  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  extensive  and  important 
interests  of  that  great  emporium  of  com- 
merce, of  all  those  closely  bound  by  their 
interestswith  all  the  West-Indian  Colonies, 
when  I  say  that  this  system  of  indecision, 
and  of  experiment,  produces  there  the 
greatest  alarm,  inflicts  serious  injuries  on 
commerce,  and  is  calculated  to  unsettle  all 
the  transactions  between  man  and  man. 
Only  look  at  the  spectacle  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  way  that  Government 
have  proceeded  with  the  Spirit-duties. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  lay  a  duty  of  Is.  on  British 
spirits,  orders  were  of  course  sent  out  to 
the  West-Indies  to  make  more  rum  and 
less  sugar.  Is  it  nothing  to  these  interests 
to  have  declarations,  emanating  from  a 
Government  like  this,  taken  up  and  aban- 
doned without  system,  foresight,  or  con- 
sideration ?  Look  at  the  course  that  is 
pursued   with    regard  to   other  articles. 

Three  months  ago  it  wm  announced  thai 
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the  growth  of  tobacco  in  this  country 
would  be  encouraged  under  certain  regu- 
lations. Orders  were  of  course  sent  out 
to  America  to  stop  the  importation  of  to- 
bacco in  anticipation  of  this  change. 
Now,  however,  comes  a  determination  that 
tobacco  shall  not  be  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  a  vacilla- 
tion of  this  kind  does  not  produce  the 
most  injurious  effects  on  the  interests  of 
individuals  ?  I  say,  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Government  to  digest  its  plans  better, 
and  when  they  are  thus  digested,  to  be 
more  steady  in  its  resolves.  Ministers 
ought  to  come  to  Parliament  with  a  fit, 
and  proper,  and  well-digested  system  of 
action.  Their  measures  should  be  pre. 
pared  so  as  to  effect  the  least  possible 
mischief  to  the  commerce  and  the  existing 
arrangements  of  society  whenever  change 
is  rendered  necessary ;  and  when  the 
means  of  effecting  that  change  are  adopted 
with  wisdom  and  foresight,  they  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  general  policy  of  this  country, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  it  is  not  fit- 
ting that  temporary  difficulties  should  be 
ever  met  by  temporary  expedients.  We 
cannot  manage  the  extensive  and  com- 
plicated transactions  of  Government  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  would  manage 
an  army,  and  put  forth  a  law  one  day, 
as  a  kind  of  advanced  guard,  which  may 
be  ordered  to  draw  back  the  next  day. 
I  am  not  stating  my  own  feelings  so 
much  as  the  feelings  of  the  people,  who 
are  placed  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  and 
difficulty  that  they  do  not  know  one  day 
how  to  proceed,  because  they  know  not 
what  the  next  day  may  bring  forth.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  in  the  tone  of  angry 
reproach,  but  of  admonition,  that  1  call 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  abandon 
that  course  of  vacillation,  retractation, 
adaptation,  and  alteration,  which  unset- 
tles all  the  transactions  of  commerce, 
and  renders  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment suspected  or  disliked.  The  former 
mode  of  proceeding  was  much  preferable ; 
namely,  that  a  measure  should  be  deli- 
berately considered  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment before  it  was  brought  down  to 
that  House.  Infinitely  superior  was  that 
to  the  system  of  introducing  a  plan  with- 
out sufficient  consideration,  and  then  if 
a  clamour  were  raised,  and  if  petitions 
were  presented  against  it,  of  abandon- 
ing it   without  any  consideration  at   all. 

A  great  complaint  has  recently  been  made 


of  the  number  of  petitions  presented  to 
the  House.  Why,  that  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  bringing  forward  subjects 
without  an  adequate  previous  investiga- 
tion. I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  a  proposition  should  be  well 
considered  by  the  person  who  undertakes 
to  make  it,  before  he  brings  it  forward, 
and  that  he  should  not  bring  it  forward 
in  an  undigested  state,  and  then  allow  it 
to  be  kicked  out,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting another.  I  confidently  predict 
that  the  proposition  now  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  be  found 
practicable  in  its  details;  and  that  it 
will  occasion  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
revenue;  while,  by  equalizing  all  the 
duties  on  sugars  to  20s. ,  those  evils  will 
be  avoided,  and  satisfaction  will  be  given 
to  all  parties. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  be- 
fore he  troubled  the  House  on  the  subject, 
wished  to  know  what  course  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Inverness,  intended 
to  pursue ;  whether  he  proposed  to  move 
the  resolutions  again  which  he  had  moved 
last  year,  or  to  adhere  to  those  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  printed  on  Monday 
last,  in  order  that  the  House  might  be 
fully  aware  of  their  nature. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  he  still  retained 
the  same  opinion  respecting  the  sugar- 
duties  which  he  had  entertained  for  the 
last  two  years ;  but  he  was  afraid,  as  had 
been  rightly  stated  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  at  this  period  of  the  Session,  and 
owing  to  the  lengthened  discussion  to 
which  it  would  give  rise,  that  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  carrying  the  measure 
into  effect  this  year.  He  stated,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward the  resolution,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  this  Session;  but  simply  move  those 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  House  last 
year.  In  making  this  admission,  he  did 
not  mean  at  all  to  concede  the  question  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — he  still 
retained  the  same  opinion,  and  he  only 
abandoned  it  for  the  time,  because  he  saw 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  his  ob- 
ject this  Session,  and  also  because  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  grant 
some  relief  than  none.  He  should  not, 
therefore,  move  his  resolutions  agreeably 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House  that 
what  he  proposed  last  year  was,  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  West-India  sugar  to  20s.  the 
cwt.,  anda  on   East-India  sugar  to  27*., 
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and  to  take  off  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  in 
bond.  After  the  able  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  he  considered 
that  it  would  be  only  wasting  the  time  of 
the  House  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  resolutions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  he 
considered  them  partial  in  principle  and 
impracticable  in  detail,  and  because  they 
would  not  produce  that  good  which  the 
West-India  planter  and  the  community  at 
large  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  all  brown,  Muscovado,  or  plain 
sugar,  the  produce  of  British  possessions 
in  the  West- Indies  or  North  America,  or 
the  Mauritius,  should  be  admitted,  on 
paying  a  duty  of  20s.  the  cwt. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  been  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
course  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Inverness,  intended  to  pursue,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  his  right  hon.  friend  for 
having,  by  his  answer,  not  only  gratified 
his  curiosity,  and  that  of  the  House  on 
the  subject,  but  made  an  effectual  reply  tb 
the  grave  admonition,  if  not,  indeed,  angry 
remonstrance,  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Liverpool  had  just  ad- 
dressed to  him.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  had  denounced  his 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's)  con- 
duct with  respect  to  these  sugar-duties,  as 
so  undecided  and  vacillating  as  to  deserve 
severe  reprobation.  Yet  it  now  appeared, 
that  after  having  received  the  full  benefit 
of  the  admonition  which  that  denunciation 
involved,  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Inverness,  came  down  that  evening 
with  the  intention  of  supporting  resolu- 
tions differing  altogether  from  those  which 
he  had  proposed  no  longer  ago  than  on 
that  day  week !  He  did  not  blame  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  this  change,  or  for  deferring 
to  the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Liverpool ;  but  he  certainly 
called  on  his  right  hon.  friend  to  submit 
with  him  to  the  admonition  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool 
seemed  to  wish  to  bestow  on  him  exclu- 
sively. He  was  certainly  as  much  au- 
thorised to  make  the  change  which  he  had 
proposed  in  his  measures,  as  his  right  hon. 
fraud  was  in  not  seeing  on  Monday  last 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  imposing  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar  which  had  since 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  If  his  right  hon. 
friend  taw  good  reason  for  believing  that 
his  present  proposition  would   be  more 


conducive  to  the  general  interest  than  that 
which  he  had  so  recently  made,  other  per- 
sons were  surely  entitled  to  a  similar 
liberty  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  he 
might  claim  for  himself,  without  being 
subject  to  the  charge  of  indecision  and 
vacillation,  the  right  to  propose  any  altera- 
tions in  a  measure  in  its  progress  through 
Parliament,  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  it 
might  be  amended.*  He  would  now  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  the  House  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Liverpool  to  the  plan  recommended 
by  his  Majesty's  Government.  The  first 
was,  that  it  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
newly-acquired  colonies,  and  not  on  the 
more  ancient  possessions  of  the  Crown. 
He  freely  confessed,  that  in  forming  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  he  had 
made  no  distinction  between  the  old  and 
the  new  possessions  of  the  Crown.  He 
knew  no  reason  why  he  should  select  any 
one  class  of  those  possessions  for  par- 
ticular favour,  or  why  he  should  not  con- 
sider them  as  all  equally  entitled  to  the 
consideration  and  protection  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  by  no  means,  however,  con- 
curred in  the  justice  of  his  right  hon. 
friend's  argument,  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure would  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the 
old  colonies.    He  could  not  allow  that  the 

*  The  vacillation  imputed  to  Mr.  C.  Grant 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  debate,  was  this ; — 
last  year  he  proposed  the  following  Resolu- 
tions.— 

"  That  the  duty  on  West-India  sugar  should 
be  reduced  to  20i.  a  cwt. 

"  That  the  duty  on  East-India  sugar  should 
be  reduced  to  25*.  cwt. 

"  That  all  sugars  should  be  admitted  to  be 
refined  in  bond  without  duty  or  drawback." 

Last  Monday  he  submitted  to  the  House  the 
following  Resolutions,  as  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  this  day. — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
sugar. 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  levy  the  duty  on 
sugar  according  to  the  value  of  the  different 
qualities  of  the  article,  rather  than  by  a  fixed 
rate,  adopting  such  discriminating  scale  be- 
tween West-Indian,  East- Indian,  and  foreign 
sugar,  as  may  seem  proper,  in  reference  to  local 
and  peculiar  circumstances. 

u  That  it  is  expedient  to  admit  all  sugars 
to  be  refined,  in  bond,  without  duty  or  draw- 
back/' • 

And  on  this  day  he  gave  up  this  plan,  for 
the  reasons  briefly  stated  in  the  text,  and 
adopted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
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proposed  benefit  would  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  newly-acquired  colonies,  or 
that  the  old  colonies  would  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  reduction  of  duties  on  low- 
priced  sugars,  which  was  what  his  resolu- 
tions would  effect.  Complaints  of  the 
most  urgent  character  had  been  made  by 
those  who  produced  the  coarser  sugars,  and 
overloaded  as  the  market  was  with  them, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  a  measure  which 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  market  of  them 
would  benefit  the  producers  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  sugar.  The  next  objection 
made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was,  that  it 
would  be  found  impracticable  to  apply  the 
proposed  scale  of  duties  to  the  different 
classes  of  sugar,  so  as  to  be  effective  in 
producing  a  revenue.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  when  a  change  was  made  in 
duties  which  had  been  long  established, 
and  which  had  been  collected  in  a  par- 
ticular fashion,  that  any  new  arrangement 
must  be  attended  by  some  slight  incon- 
veniences, by  some  doubts  and  difficulties, 
aggravated  probably  by  those  persons  who 
might  not  find  any  advantage  in  the  change. 
But  he  confessed  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  reason  why  ad  valorem  duties  might 
not  as  easily  be  collected  on  sugar  as  on 
other  commodities.  The  same  objection 
as  that  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  was  equally  applic- 
able to  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
proposed  so  recently  as  Monday  last,  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Inver- 
ness. With  respect  to  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  sugars  subjected  to  it 
should  be  estimated  precisely  at  their  price 
in  the  market.  It  would  be  enough  if 
they  came  within  a  certain  limit  of  price, 
affording  a  sufficient  latitude  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  collecting  the  duty.  And 
although  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  had  stated  various  cases  in 
which  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  precise 
duty  which  it  would  be  right  to  impose  ; 
he  could  tell  his  right  hon.  friend  that 
those  who  were  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  in  the  practice  of  collecting 
duties  of  a  similar  description,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  duties  which  each  class  of 
sugars  ought  to  pay,  showing  both  to  the 
dealer  and  to  the  officer  the  just  course  to 
be  pursued^  As  to  collusion  and  fraud, 
(here  was  no  doubt  that  collusion  and 
fraud  might  take  place  in  levying  all  ad 
valorem  duties.    But  had  that  ever  been 


considered  a  valid  objection  to  the  im- 
position of  such  duties  ?  Had  it  not  been 
found  possible  to  counteract  the  disposition 
to  collusion  and  fraud, and  to  levy  such  duties 
equally  and  fairly  ?   Look  at  other  articles 
on  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  had  been 
imposed.     Look  at  cotton  ;  was  there  not 
an  equal  disposition  to  collusion  and  fraud 
in  levying  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  cotton ; 
and  had  not  means  been  successfully  taken 
to  guard  the  public  from  its  ill  effects? 
The   next  objection  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  made  respected  the  drawback. 
His  right  hon.  friend  thought  that  it  would 
confer  too  great  a  benefit  on  the  exporter 
of  West-India  sugar ;  that  he  would  receive 
a  larger  amount  of  drawback  than,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  he  was  entitled  to 
receive ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  amount  to 
au  excessive  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
sugar.    If  this  were  a  general  remission  of 
the  sugar  duties,  then  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  would  admit  that  too 
great  a  bounty  might  be  given  to  the  ex- 
portation of  refined  sugar.     But  the  case 
was  different  when  the  remission  was  con- 
fined to  the  lower  description  of  sugars* 
His  right  hon.  friend  knew  that  the  refiners 
did  not  use  the  lower  descriptions  of  sugar 
at  present,  because  it  paid  so  much  duty, 
and  because  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar 
produced  from  it  was  so  small.     If  by  the 
proposed  remission  of  the  duties  on  the 
lower  kinds  of  sugar  they  should  come 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  refiners,  and  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  their  trade,  the  draw- 
back would  not  be  open  to  his  right  hon. 
friend's  objection.  Ifthe  were  not  mistaken, 
he  had  the  authority  of   his  right  hon. 
friend  himself  for  not  thinking  the  principle 
or  effect  of  an  increase  of  drawback  so 
prejudicial  as  some  persons  might  suppose. 
If  he  were  not  greatly  mistaken,  at  one 
period,   when  this  very  question  of  the 
West-India  sugar  duties  came  under  con- 
sideration, at  a  time  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  in  office,  he  was  not  indisposed 
to  give  an  increased  drawback  on  other 
classes  of  sugar  which  were  admitted  into 
this  country.     He  knew  too  well  his  right 
hon.    friend's    deep    acquaintance    with 
commercial   matters,  to  suppose  that  he 
would  for  a  moment  adopt  what  was  cal- 
culated  to  be  prejudicial.       There  was 
another    objection,   which   was,   that    as 
sugar  had  hitherto  been  sold  at  what  was 
called  the  long  price,  it  would  hereafter  be 
sold  at  what  was  called  the  short  price.  To 
the  public  it  was  of  no  importance  whether 
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the  sugar  was  sold  with  the  duty  or  without 
it.  But  to  the  West-India  planter  few  cir- 
cumstances could  be  more  advantageous. 
At  present  he  had  an  interest,  somewhat 
distinct  from  that  of  the  merchant,  and 
rather  in  favour  of  sales  at  the  short  price; 
for  he  had  first  to  pay  the  commission  to 
the  merchant,  and  then  the  duty,  and  to 
risk  the  market  price,  duty  and  all,  if  the 
customer  failed  in  his  payments.  The 
planter  would  be  therefore  better  off  by 
selling  at  the  short  price,  for  he  would 
incur  no  risk  as  to  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
He  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the 
plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  and 
moved  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Inverness.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  plan,  except  as  it  would  a  Beet  our 
general  financial  relations.  When  that 
plan  was  discussed,  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  had  stated,  that  a  general  reduction 
of  duty  at  that  time  would  have  risked 
a  reduction  in  the  Revenue  of  above 
a  million,  and  that  the  Revenue  was  not 
in  a  state  to  run  such  a  hazard.  If  he 
were  now  able  to  sacrifice  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  half  of  the  public  Revenue, 
he  would  not  give  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  trouble  of  moving  his  Amendment. 
Having,  however,  made  a  reduction  in  the 
Revenue  of  3,300,000/.  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  risk  a  further  reduction  of  above 
1,000,000/.  For  this  reason  he  had  felt 
himself  bound  so  to  shape  his  plan  as  not 
to  endanger  a  loss  greater  than  the  coun- 
try could  bear.  In  limiting  the  appre- 
hended diminution  to  200,000/.,  he  had 
gone  to  the  full  extent  of  what  the  public 
interest  would  permit,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  afforded  a  material  relief,  both  to 
the  proprietor  and  to  the  consumer  of 
sugar.  His  right  hon.  friend  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  7*.,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  half  of  the  loss  would  be  com- 
pensated by  additional  consumption,  while 
the  deficiency  would  be  covered  by  the 
increase  of  the  duties  on  spirits.  He  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  increased 
consumption  would  or  could  go  to  that 
extent  in  the  first  year,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  expenditure  he  could  not  allow 
that  it  was  not  material  if  the  Revenue 
derived  from  sugar  should  fall  off  an  ad- 
ditional 250,000/.  If  not  material  with 
respect  to  sugar,  it  could  not  be  so  as  to 
other  articles,  and  if  he  were  to  yield  to 
this,  the  general  argument,  it  would  be 
applied  to  every  other  branch  of  the  Re- 


venue. He  by  no  means  differed  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  principle  of 
the  expediency  of  all  practicable  reduc- 
tion. He  had  always  been  anxious  to 
relieve  several  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity from  the  evil  which  high  duties 
inflicted  upon  them.  There  were  great 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
effect  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
the  lower  descriptions  of  sugar  would  have 
on  its  consumption  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community  in  this  country.  Some 
thought  that  its  consumption  might  be 
much  increased ;  others  that  it  was  an 
article  in  such  general  use,  that  its  consump- 
tion would  be  very  little  increased.  Let 
the  present  proposition  be  tried.  By  re- 
lieving the  lower  descriptions  of  sugar  from 
a  high  duty,  they  might  perhaps  be  brought 
within  the  means  of  a  class  from  whom 
alone  an  extensive  consumption  could  be 
anticipated.  Dut  to  take  off  10s.  of  the 
duty  on  the  superior  descriptions  of  sugar 
would  not  at  all  increase  the  consumption 
of  sugar  by  the  higher  orders.  The  con- 
sumption, by  the  higher  orders,  of  the 
finer  sugars  as  compared  with  the  con- 
sumption by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
coarser  sugars  was  very  trifling,  but  if  the 
consumption  of  the  fatter  could  be  in- 
creased by  a  diminution  of  duty  on  the 
sugars  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
purchase,  the  effect  might  be  considerable. 
What  he  wished  was,  to  see  how  the  plan 
now  proposed  would  work,  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  what  degree  the  relief  which  it 
was  so  desirable  to  afford  might  be  ex- 
tended without  hazard  to  the  Revenue. 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  he  had 
framed  his  resolutions.  They  were  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  pressure  under 
which  the  commodity  at  present  laboured, 
and  enable  Parliament  to  judge  of  the 
expediency  of  any  similar  proceeding 
in  future.  His  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Liverpool  had  charged  him 
with  vacillation  and  indecision.  When 
he  had  once  brought  a  measure  before 
Parliament,  to  express  a  sincere  opinion 
that  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  to  act  upon  that  opinion,  might  be  a 
fault ;  but  it  was  a  much  greater  fault  to 
press  forward,  from  an  absurd  view  of 
political  consistency,  any  class  of  measures 
which  subsequent  consideration  might 
induce  the  proposer  to  believe  would  not 
l>c  productive  of  the  benefit  which  he 
originally  expected.  He  had  departed 
from  his  first  propositions  for  the  reasons 
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which  he  had  already  stated.  The  change 
in  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Inverness  was,  however,  much  greater 
than  his  change ;  and  when  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  taxed 
him  with  having  produced  great  uncer- 
tainty and  stagnation  in  the  sugar  trade 
by  his  propositions,  he  would  ask,  in 
return,  whether  any  other  proposed  alter- 
ation of  the  duties  would  not  have  pro- 
duced similar  uncertainty  and  stagnation  ? 
It  was  at  his  right  hon.  friend's  sugges- 
tion that  he  had  postponed  the  subject 
for  a  week,  in  order  to  give  time  for  its 
better  consideration.  But  his  right  hon. 
friend  must  also  know  that  that  delay 
could  not  but  be  productive  of  uncer- 
tainty and  stagnation  in  the  trade,  the 
persons  interested  in  which  would  naturally 
wait  for  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  before  they  engaged  in  any  new 
speculations.  Such  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  all  propositions  involving 
an  alteration  in  the  duties  on  any  com- 
modities. It  had  occurred  with  respect 
to  beer — it  had  occurred  with  respect  to 
leather — and  of  course  it  must  occur  with 
respect  to  sugar.  If,  however,  the  House 
gave  to  the  Resolutions  which  he  had 
proposed  the  sanction  of  its  authority, 
all  this  uncertainty  and  agitation  would 
speedily  subside ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  operation  of  these  Resolutions, 
carried  into  effect,  as  they  might  be,  by 
able  hands,  would  afford  relief  to  that 
part  of  the  West-India  trade  which  was 
peculiarly  suffering,  and  would  be  a  valu- 
able guide  to  the  House  with  reference  to 
any  future  proceedings  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. He  thought,  that  if  Mauritius 
sugar  were  included  in  the  average,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  very  much  re- 
ducing it.  Great  inconvenience,  too, 
would  arise  from  the  increased  supply  of 
inferior  sugar,  and  from  the  perpetual 
change  to  which  the  average  would  be 
subjected.  For  if  in  one  week  the  aver- 
age were  raised  by  an  arrival  of  fine 
sugar,  it  might  be  lowered  in  the  next  by 
an  arrival  of  bad  sugar,  and  thus  might  a 
man  be  compelled  to  purchase  under  one 
duty  and  to  sell  under  another.  He  also 
contended  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
plan  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  alter 
the  whole  scale  and  confuse  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  this  country.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure  was  to  afford  relief  to  the  West- 


India  interests,  which  were  certainly  in  a 
state  of  lamentable  depression ;  but  even 
viewing  it  in  that  light  he  thought  it  ob- 
jectionable, as  temporary  and  confined, 
while  it  was  evident  that  something  per- 
manent and  general  was  wanting,  fn 
fact,  the  only  way  to  get  our  West-India 
trade  upon  a  fair  footing  was,  to  afford  it 
protection- from  the  unfair  competition  of 
the  foreign  Slave-trade,  and  so  to  place 
our  commercial  transactions  in  a  state  of 
security,  which  could  be  only  done  by  a 
real  and  extensive  reduction  of  the  duties. 
He  highly  approved  of  the  taking  off  the 
7s.  duty,  but  more  should  be  done,  or  the 
difficulties  under  which  our  West-India 
islands  laboured  would  never  be  conquered. 
The  source  of  these  difficulties,  which  he 
begged  leave  to  explain,  was  this. — At 
the  Peace,  there  was  a  large  surplus  of 
sugar  brought  from  them,  beyond  what 
the  consumption  of  this  country  could 
take  off,  and  which  was  exported  to  the 
Continent,  and  sold  there  at  fair  prices. 
Notwithstanding  the  consumption  had 
increased  in  this  country,  since  that  time, 
from  2,100,000  cwt.  to  3,800,000  cwt.,  in 
the  last  year  there  was  still  a  surplus  here 
of  about  800,000  cwt.,  which  must  find 
a  market  on  the  Continent.  There  it 
came  into  competition  with  the  sugars  of 
the  foreign  colonies.  The  planters  of 
Brazil,  of  Cuba,  &c,  who  had  carried  on 
the  Slave-trade  to  an  enormous  extent, 
had  thereby  been  enabled  to  supply  the 
continental  markets  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  our  sugar  could  only  find  a  sale 
at  the  most  reduced  prices,  and  these 
reduced  prices  necessarily  affected  the 
whole  scale  of  prices  here.  Had  we  not 
admitted  Mauritius  sugar  in  1825,  we 
should  now  have  had  no  surplus.  How 
was  this  state  of  things  to  be  remedied? 
Owing  to  the  great  reduction  of  price,  which 
had  been  all  at  the  expense  of  the  producer, 
for  the  duty  of  27s.  per  cwt.  was  main- 
tained, the  same  as  when  higher  prices 
prevailed,  the  consumption  had  extended, 
and  the  Revenue  had  augmented  nearly 
2,000,000/.  since  the  Peace,  but  the 
planters  had  been  ruined.  Within  the 
last  nine  months  the  continental  competi- 
tion had  lowered  prices  here  from  8s.  to 
10s.  per  cwt.  more  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year.  What  had  been  the 
consequence?  Whilst  ruin  was  inflicted 
on  our  colonies,  the  consumption  and 
Revenue  in  this  year  were  greatly  in- 
creased.     By  returns  on  the  Table,  it 
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appeared  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  ending  the  5th  of  April,  the  con- 
sumption had  increased  160,000  cwt. 
beyond  any  former  period ;  and  a  further 
return,  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  shewed  the 
increase,  at  that  period,  to  be  nearly 
220,000  cwt.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  his 
coffers,  at  least  200,000/.  increase  of 
Revenue  from  sugar,  up  to  the  1st  of 
May,  beyond  the  estimate  of  his  budget ; 
and  the  consumption  was  still  going  on  in 
the  same  ratio.  The  small  reduction  of 
duty,  proposed  by  the  Amendment,  of 
Is.  per  cwt.  would  not  immediately  bene- 
fit the  colonist,  but  it  would  admit  of  a 
further  reduction  of  price,  without  further 
disadvantage  to  him;  it  would  probably 
get  rid  of  the  surplus  that  now  weighed 
down  the  markets,  and  having  got  rid 
of  that,  the  trade  would  admit  of  regula- 
tions which  might  greatly  extend  it. 
He  would  next  suggest,  for  example,  that 
if  the  sugars  of  the  Slave- colonies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  to  be  admitted 
into  this  country,  a  preliminary  step 
should  be,  to  demand  a  pledge  from  these 
countries,  that  they  would  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  put  down  the  abominable 
traffic  in  human  blood  which  they  now 
unblushingly  sanctioned.  The  sugar- 
trade  might  then  be  extended,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Europe,  and  the  great  interest 
of  the  British  Revenue. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  he  was  un- 
fortunately opposed  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  this  question ;  but  it  was  a 
consolation  to  him  to  know  that  he  held 
opinions  on  the  subject  similar  to  those  of 
practical  men — of  brokers,  merchants,  and 
all  others  possessing  commercial  inform- 
ation with  whom  he  had  conversed.  Had 
he  not  happened  to  have  been  present  at 
the  commencement  of  the  debate,  he 
should  have  been  led  into  a  great  error 
respecting  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech.  He  really  should 
have  supposed,  from  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  his  reply,  that  he  was  advocating,  not 
the  Resolutions  he  had  propounded  to  the 
House,  but  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Inverness,  which  suggested 
the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
He  had  doubts  whether  an  ad  valorem 
duty  were  advisable ;  it  was  not,  however, 
necessary  to  enter  on  that  subject  at 
present.  It  was  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  dilate 
upon  his  plan,  as  if  it  was  simply  a  pro- 
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posal  for  an  ad  valorem  duty.     But  such 
it  was  not ;  for  it  possessed  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  andm  any 
others  which  were  peculiar  to  itself.  Again, 
he  had  to  observe   that  the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  altogether  passed  over  the 
difficulties   suggested  by   his  right  hon. 
friend,  as  certain  to  attend  the  collection 
of  the  Revenue.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  contented  himself  with  simply 
saying,  "  it  may  appear  difficult  to  you, 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  I  am  assured  by  practical  men  that  it 
is  not  difficult."     He  knew,  however,  that 
there  were  practical  men  in  Mincing- lane 
as  well  as  in  the  Customs,  and  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  plan  was  im- 
practicable.   Besides,  he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  there  had  not  been  a  little 
message  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer,  from  the  practical  men  at  the  Cus- 
toms, stating  that  the  plan   was  in  its 
details  impracticable,  and  that  his  scale 
could  not  be  acted  on.    Now,  touching  on 
this,  he  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, how  he  could  possibly  make  out, 
that  the  seller  derived  equal  advantage  by 
disposing  of  his  sugar  at  54s.  and  at  47s. 
To  him  the  calculation  was  incomprehen- 
sible; and  he  believed,  if  the  scheme  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  that  it  would  make 
all  sugars  of  the  same  price  in  the  market, 
and  that  Government  would  be  made  the 
possessor  of  all  the  sugars  imported.     It 
was  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  plan 
was  unintelligible  and  impracticable.     If, 
however,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
possessed  an  argument  to  show  his  scheme 
was  practicable,  he   certainly  ought  to 
bring  it  forward  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  not  so  enlightened  upon  the 
subject.     But  admitting  that  the  plan  was 
practicable,  where  was  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  in  what  was  it  superior— or  rather, 
was  it  not  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Inverness  ?  The  Gentlemen  connected  with 
the  West-India  interest  ought  to  pause 
before  they  consented  to  regard  this  mea- 
sure as  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  West- 
India  cultivation.     It  was  true  that  the 
new  colonies  might  derive  some  advantage 
from  it ;  but  how  would  it  be  with  the  old 
— with  those  which  produced  fine  sugars? 
The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  market  would 
be  greatly  increased,  while  the  price  would 
be  diminished.    This  appeared  even  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  state- 
ment, who  allowed  that  the  prices  of  all 
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sugars  must  be  reduced.  Besides,  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that  this  measure  included 
the  Mauritius  sugars ;  and  it  appeared 
that  within  the  last  six  months  18,000 
tons  of  Mauritius  sugar  had  been  imported 
into  the  country :  that  was  to  say,  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  kingdom — and  all  this  at  little  more 
than  20s.  per  cwt.  Next  he  had  to  ask 
why  should  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
exclude  East-Indian  interests  from  the 
benefits  of  his  plan ;  and  especially,  since 
some  time  ago  a  proportional  relief  had 
been  promised  to  them?  He  alluded  to 
what  had  taken  place  on  the  29th  of  May, 
when  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
pledged  themselves  to  the  East-India 
Committee,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
Session,  the  sugar-trade  generally  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
affording  relief  to  the  interests  which  were 
depressed.  He  therefore  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposing  this  measure 
without  any  allusion  to  the  East-Indian 
interests.  At  least  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Inverness's  plan  had  the  advantage  of 
including  them.  He  must  also  beg  to 
express  his  surprise  at  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  respecting  drawbacks. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  after 
the  duty  had  been  paid,  a  drawback  of 
27*.  would  not  be  monev  taken  out  of  the 
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pockets  of  the  country  for  the  advantage 
of  foreigners.  Notwithstanding  this  as- 
sertion, he  begged  leave  to  inform  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had 
heard  from  a  man  much  interested  in  it> 
that  if  the  drawback  of  2 75.  were  continued, 
he  would  have  a  bonus  of  9s.  8rf.  on  every 
hundred  weight  of  sugar  he  exported.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  country  would 
not  consent  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners.  In  conclusion  he  protested 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
posal; first,  as  unintelligible;  second, 
as  impracticable  ;  and  lastly,  unjust  to 
the  East-Indian  interests,  partial  to  the, 
West- Indian,  and  injurious  to  the  country 
generally.  Before  sitting  down,  he  wished 
to  say  one  word.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  taunted  his  right  hon.  friend  with 
altering  his  proposition.  But  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself?  Had  not  the  vacillation  of 
Government  been  most  unworthy,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  ?    At  the  commencement 


of  this  Session,  when  he  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee upon  taxation,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  an  anxious  voice  and  frightened 
tone,  deprecated  all  meddling  with  the 
sdurccs  of  the  Revenue.  "  You  must  not 
touch  sugar,  said  he ;  you  must  not  touch 
rum  ;  you  must  not  touch  any  of  the  great 
articles  of  our  commerce ;  for  by  your  in- 
terference you  will  throw  the  whole  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  country  into  a 
state  of  utter  confusion."  But  what  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  himself? 
Had  not  his  whole  course  for  the  Session 
been  one  scene  of  injurious  meddling  with 
the  sources  of  our  Revenue  ;  in  proof  of 
this  he  had  only  to  cite  the  still  agitated 
and  undecided  questions  respecting  the 
duties  on  rum,  on  spirits,  on  tobacco,  and 
now  on  the  subject  before  the  House.  He 
concluded  by  saying  he  would  support 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Dickenson  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  rely  on  the  dictum  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover,  who  boldly  asserted 
that  this  measure  was  impracticable.  That 
rested  on  nothing  better  than  the  authority 
of  sugar-brokers  in  Mincing-lane.  The 
House  would,  on  the  contrary,  trust,  he  be- 
lieved, to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  not  brought  the  measure  forward 
without  duly  consulting  the  practical  offi- 
cers of  the  Customs  on  the  subject.  The 
demands  of  the  planter  were  founded  in 
justice,  and  his  case  required  commisera- 
tion. The  grower  of  the  lowest-priced  sugars 
lost  fifty-five  per  cent  by  his  sales;  the 
grower  of  the  finest  not  above  fifteen :  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  present  bad  times.  In 
the  days  of  West-India  prosperity  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  6s. ;  for  the  best  sugsr 
then  sold  at  38$.,  and  the  worst  at  32s, ; 
or  to  put  it  at  present  in  another  point  of 
view,  there  was  20/.  more  of  money  value 
in  a  hogshead  of  the  best  sugar  than  in  a 
hogshead  of  the  worst.  He  had  heard 
that  an  estate  producing  130  hogsheads  of 
sugar  per  year  brought  the  proprietor  in 
debt  1 ,200/. ;  but  not  to  overstate  the 
case,  he  would  mention  what  he  knew. 
An  estate  producing  150  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  selling  at  48s.  per  cwt.  brought  the 
proprietor  in  debt  about  35/.  Three  such 
estates,  twenty- five  years  ago,  would  have 
placed  a  man  in  the  highest  affluence. 
Now,  the  more  he  had  of  them  the  greater  n 
was  his  encumbrance,  and  the  more  certain 
his  distress.  Some  of  the  proprietors  of 
such  estates  were  so  reduced,  that,  being 
unable  to  make  remittances,  their  children 
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had  been  driven  from  the  boarding  school, 
and  in  some  instances  had  actually  been 
lodged  in  the  workhouse*  Much  had  been 
said  against  Ministers  for  abandoning  the 
proposed  arrangement  of  duties  on  rum  and 
other  spirits,  but  in  fact,  they  had  not  calcu- 
lated on  such  a  storm  as  had  arisen.  They 
were  sensible  how  unwise  it  was  to  attempt 
to  legislate  in  the  face  of  hostile  public 
opinion.  He  certainly  was  sorry  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  give  the  West-Indians 
relief,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the 
national  Revenue.  He  knew  that  the  public 
creditor  must  be  paid — that  there  was  a 
positive  undertaking  that  his  property 
should  be  preserved — but  it  was  right  to 
remember  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
an  implied  engagement  to  protect  all  other 
property;  that  all  government  was  for 
the  preservation  of  persons  and  property ; 
and  therefore,  that  West- India  property, 
no  more  than  funded  property,  was  to  be 
confiscated  by  severe  taxation.  He  would 
accept  the  relief  now  proposed,  but  he 
hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
find  it  expedient  next  Session  to  give 
still  more  extensive  and  effectual  relief. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment.  He  contended  that  East- 
India  sugar  should  be  admitted.  The 
Indian  manufactures  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  admission  of  our  goods  at  two-and- 
a-half  per  cent  into  India  ;  yet  we  refused 
to  receive  the  staple  commodity  of  that 
country,  unless  at  a  duty  which  amounted 
to  a  positive  prohibition.  He  should  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  though  he  should 
nave  liked  it  better  if  the  duties  on  all 
kinds  of  sugar  had  been  equalised. 

Mr.  Manning  observed,  that  the  West- 
India  colonies  were  most  important  to  this 
country,  both  in  a  military  and  naval  point 
of  view.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
officers  who  had  served  on  that  station : 
and  not  only  did  they  require  our  protec- 
tion on  that  ground,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  manufactures  which 
they  took  from  us.  As  long  as  the  colo- 
nial system  was  to  be  supported,  these 
colonies  must  have  their  interests  attended 
to.  He  doubted  much  whether  any  con- 
siderable benefit  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  West- India  trade  by  the  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Indeed,  he 
believed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  driven  into  this  measure  by  an 
influence  somewhat  unconstitutionally  ex- 
ercised out  of  doors,  and  in  his  opinion  the 
Irish  Members  did  not  consult  their  own 


interest  in  exercising  that  influence.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  permit 
such  an  influence  to  be  successfully  em- 
ployed. It  was  now  proposed  to  give  a 
great  preference  to  the  sugars  imported 
from  the  Mauritius ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that  we  sent  but  little,  very  little 
of  our  manufactures  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
we  obtained  no  rum  from  them.  He  was 
for  continuing  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  he  felt  called 
on  to  make  a  few  observations,  in  conse- 
quence of  those  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Dover,  respecting  the 
pledge  supposed  to  have  been  given  upon 
the  subject  of  East-India  sugars  by  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
sincerely  wished  that  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  present  to  answer  for  him- 
self; but  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
not  gone  further  than  this — that  whenever 
he,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  advising 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  the  case  of  the  sugar  duties, 
— as  well  upon  the  point  of  the  general  re- 
duction, as  upon  that  of  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation of  the  duties  upon  the  East  and 
West  India  sugars — should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  him,  and  forcibly  urged 
upon  the  Government.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  could  not  have 
offered,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Revenue, 
to  reduce  a  duty  that  would  have  put  in 
jeopardy  a  sum  of  1,200,000/.  a  year.  He 
(Mr:  C.)  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the 
partial  remission  of  the  duty,  but  what 
were  the  modes  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done?  There  were  but  two.  Either  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  all  sugars,  by 
which  we  should  place  a  large  revenue 
in  jeopardy,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
reduction  would  be  so  small  that  nobody 
would  thank  us  for  it,  or  by  removing 
the  duty  from  that  particular  portion  of 
the  community  which  was  most  subject 
to  pressure.  When  this  measure  was 
charged  with  being  one  of  partial  relief, 
his  answer  was,  that  in  that  consisted  its 
utility.  The  pressure  was  partial,  so  must 
the  relief  be.  Some  hon.  Members  sup- 
posed that  the  Revenue  would  not  be 
hazarded  by  the  first  of  these  measures, 
because,  as  they  asserted,  the  consumption 
of  sugar  would  be  much  increased,  and 
they  expected  that  the  amount  of  duty 
would  rather  be  increased  than  lessened, 
though  its  rate  was  lowered.  How  did 
they  attempt  to  prove  that  position  ?   By 
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increase  among  the  lower  orders; 
for  among  the  higher  they  admitted  it 
would  remain  much  the  same  as  at  present. 
He  doubted  that  such  an  increase  would 
take  place  as  to  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  diminished  revenue,  and 
he  doubted  also  whether  the  proposed  re- 
duction would  relieve  the  planter  as  much 
as  was  imagined.  But  the  present  measure 
leaded  to  reduce  the  price  to  those  lower 
classes  amongst  which  the  encreased  con- 
sumption is  expected.  The  principle  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  good,  and  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Act  which  would  render  it 
still  more  beneficial  to  the  sugar-refiner. 
In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  last 
Act,  the  sugar-refiner  had  been  compelled 
to  export  the  bastard  sugar,  and  to  employ 
only  the  finer  sorts  in  his  manufactory. 
That  obligation  would  now  no  longer  be 
necessary,  and  the  sugar  refiner,  would  be 
able  to  work  with  greater  profit.  Some 
hon.  Members  blamed  the  measure  because 
it  did  not  go  on  the  principle  of  an  ad 
valorem  dutv.  An  ad  i-alaremduly  was  a 
duly  that  became  higher  and  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  higher  price  of  the  sugar, 
by  which  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
article  was  made  greater  to  the  consumer. 
Such  a  principle  of  taxation  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  fair,  and  he  therefore 
objected  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  draw- 
back, he  would  admit  that  there  would  be 
a  bonus  of  Is,  &d.  operating  in  that  way 
after  this  measure  passed  ;  hut  that  would 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  West- 
India  colonies.  He  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  possible  at  present  to  go  further  in 
the  way  of  reducing  ihe  duties  on  West- 
India  sugars,  and  if  it  were  possible,  to 
put  upon  an  equality  in  that  respect  the 
duties  upon  sugars  from  both  parts  of  the 
globe;  but  as  he  did  not  think  so,  he 
should  oppose  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  explained."  He 
read  a  memorandum  of  the  interview  last 
year  between  a  deputation  from  the  East- 
India  merchants  and  the  then  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald, 
purporting  that  the  rightjhoo.  Gentleman 
ili'u  promised,  that  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  the  question  of  a  general  re- 
duction, both  in  the  duties  on  West-India 
rind  Bait-India  sugars,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  the  interests  of 
East  Indies  should  not  be  overlooked. 


It  was  rather  hard,  he  added,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  their  inter- 
ests having  been  consulted,  that  they 
should  now  find  their  produce  burthened 
with  what  amounted  to  an  additional  dis- 
criminating duty  of  It.,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  complain  that  faith  had  not  been 
kept  with  them. 

Mr.  Bright  had  not  such  confidence  in 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  be 
induced  to  vote  for  his  measure  first,  and 
consent  to  wait  for  his  subsequent  expla- 
nation of  it.  His  proposition  was  only  a 
few  days  old, — it  introduced  a  new  system 
of  taxation,  and  a  new  mode  of  estimating 
the  value  of  the  article  in  this  trade  ;  and 
it  was  not  therefore  fair  to  be  called  upon 
to  assent  to  it  after  only  two  or  three  days' 
consideration.  It  went  also  to  alter  the 
whole  system  of  the  trade ;  and  were  they 
to  assent  to  it  because  they  were  told  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  two  or  three 
measures  still  behind  the  scenes,  such  as 
that  with  regard  to  refiners,  referred  to  bv 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  justsat 
down,  which  were  intended  to  comfort  and 
console  the  West-India  interests?  The 
question  before  the  House  was,  whether 
they  would  support  the  Amendment,  and 
reduce  7s.  of  the  duty,  or  assent  to  a 
measure  on  a  principle  which  all  merchants 
connected  with  the  trade  had  pronounced 
to  be  partial,  unjust,  and  impracticable. 
The  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  had 
shown  many  difficulties  connected  with 
this  measure,  all  of  which  had  before  been 
represented  to  him  (Mr.  Bright),  and  he 
had  been  requested  to  press  them  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  measures  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  though  they 
might  nut  have  been  intended  to  produce 
such  an  effect,  were  calculated  to  spread 
dissension  amongst^  the  West-India  inter- 
ests, but  they  had,  to  their  great  honour, 
united  in  their  opposition  to  this  measure. 
In  his  opinion,  too,  the  law  held  out  a 
bounty  on  the  fabrication  of  bad  sugars, 
and  that  was  in  every  way  an  evil.  There 
was  not  a  greater  curse  on  trade  than  the 
interference  of  the  Excise  in  its  manage- 
ment; and  he  trusted  that  the  merchants 
engaged  in  this  trade  would  not  permit 
the  Excise  to  interfere  with  them.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  doubted  whether  the  increased  con- 
sumption would  make  up  for  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  duty  ;  but  surely  he  could  not 
have  eniertained  that  doubt,  if  he  had 
carefully  examined  the  returns  even  within 
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the  last  three  months.  The  East-Indian 
merchants  were  taken  by  surprise  by  this 
measure;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  not  wonder  that  they  felt  disposed 
rather  to  oppose  than  support  it.  The 
West- India  interests  also  had  every  reason 
to  complain  of  the  proposed  additional 
duty  on  Rum,  which  would  tend  still  more 
to  prevent  the  consumption  of  that  article. 
There  was  no  interest  which  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's plan,  and  he  should  certainly 
support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  failed  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  it  had  given,  to  bring  the  subject 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  House  this  year 
with  regard  to  East  and  West  India  sugars. 
They  had  last  year  promised  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  this  Session. 
There  were  three  interests  affected  by  it. 
First,  there  were  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  then  the  people  connected  with  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  lastly,  those  connected 
with  the  East  Indies.  All  parties  were 
entitled  to  equal  advantages,  and  they 
should  be  extended  to  them ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposition  would  not 
benefit  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
would  not  benefit  the  East-Indians.  His 
measure  only  went  to  afford  relief  to  one 
class,  and  partial  relief  was  always  unjust. 
After  the  sound  principles  laid  down  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last  year,  with 
respect  to  duties,  his  present  proposition 
was  most  surprising.  He  wished  in  par- 
ticular to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  effect  of  this  measure  with  respect 
to  East-India  sugars.  The  duty  on  them 
at  present  was  37s.  Now,  under  the  pro- 
posed measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, when  the  duty  on  West-India  sugar 
would  be  reduced  to  24s.,  the  duty  on 
East-India  sugars  would  be  forty-five  per 
cent  greater  than  it ;  when  reduced  to 
22s.  the  duty  on  East- India  sugars  would 
be  fifty-four  per  cent  greater ;  when  re- 
duced to  21s.  the  difference  would  be 
sixty-four  per  cent;  and  when  reduced  to 
20s.,  which  was  the  place  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stopped  at  in  his  scale, 
the  difference  between  the  duties  on  West 
and  East  Indian  sugars  would  be  eighty- 
five  per  cent.  Tim  was  a  violation  of  the 
pledge  which  had  been  given  by  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  to  adopt  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Inveness, 
though  he  should  have  been  better  pleased 


had  the  duties  on  both  kinds  of  sugar  been 
equalized.  As  things  now  stood,  the  East- 
India  interest  was  injured,  while  that  of 
the  West  Indies  was  not  benefitted.  The 
price  of  sugars  must  depend,  not  on  the 
sugars  of  the  East  Indies,  but  on  those 
brought  from  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  and 
in  both  these  places  they  could  raise  sugars 
cheaper  than  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  this  system  of  in- 
justice would  be  no  longer  continued  to- 
wards the  East  Indies.  A  great  deal  of 
irritation  existed  in  this  country  against 
the  West-India  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  belief  that  the  high  sugar  duties 
were  kept  up  solely  for  their  benefit.  He 
did  not  believe  that  that  interest  derived 
any  real  benefit  from  these  high  duties, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  reduced. 
Mr.  Herries  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
could  not  have  been  in  the  House  early  in 
the  evening,  when  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  an  alteration  was  also  to  be  made  in 
the  duty  on  East-India  sugar,  with  a  view 
to  adapt  the  duty  upon  it  to  the  proposed 
reduced  duty  upon  West-India  sugar. 
The  duties  would  stand  upon  thesame  rela- 
tive footing,  and  only  the  hon.  Member's 
absence,  therefore,  accounted  for  the 
erroneous  calculations  he  had  made, 
as  to  the  supposed  increased  difference 
which  would  be  produced  between  those 
duties.  The  House,  it  appeared  to  him, 
had  now  to  decide  upon  two  measures — 
one,  that  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  a  cautious  measure  of 
reduction  of  duty,  with  a  view  not  to  risk 
too  much  of  revenue — a  matter  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  most  of  those  who  had  addressed 
the  House  admitted  to  be  of  considerable 
importance.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  apply  the  relief  which  he  was 
enabled  to  afford  to  those  who  were  most 
distressed  and  roost  embarrassed,  and 
whose  distress  and  embarrassment  mate- 
rially affected  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  introduced, 
not  his  own  motion,  but  the  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  beside  him,  pro- 
posed to  make  a  sweeping  reduction  of 
duty,  taking  the  chance  of  what  might  be 
the  ultimate  loss.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
had  been  objected  to — a  fixed  duty  had 
been  thought  to  be  more  expedient.  It 
might  be  so ;  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  had 
been  decided  upon  to  endeavour  to  afford 
relief  where  relief  appeared  moat  wanted, 


tt.     But  was  h  not  true  that 
»  wen  interested  m  the  question  of 
r  sugars  ?  sod  be  would 
this    particularly    with    respect    to 
,  the  interests  of  which   it   was 
j  n  port  an  [  to  protect.     It  was  on 
doubled  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did   intend   to  benefit   the   low 
sugars;    and  in    making    calculations   as 
between  sugar    at  54s.  and  47i.   it  was 
clear  that  the  proposed  regulation  would 
be  most  favourable  to  the  »o^ar  at  47j. 
Hts  right  lion,  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
tqoBTi  in  opening  this  measure 
D  ''.  rind  put  it  upon  the  ground 
i  to   those  sugars  (hat 
I  under  the  greatest  difficulty, 
MMjdtu  not  hesitate  to  consider  them   be- 
whtch  were  secure  of  a  belter 
..'!'       'I'lm  greatest  objection,  and  the  one 
0  i   u/linni-tilly,  win  tlm  diltieulty 
■I    ■   ■.!  ,11,  ■  (In  |  plan  ItttO  I'M'fiitiiin.     liut 
a    UU     pHftOipH     wrrc    one   which    the 
Hov  m  "ii  [hi  i"  adopt,  ti»'  plan  should  ba 
ugn  '  'l  upon,  though  iho  difficulty  should 
l.     He,  however,  denied  that 
.  B]    |  ■ « - l-  !  l. ■  i l ]   difficulty  or  im- 
puimjlijlity.     QutlUBtt  in  that  House  put 
upon    Lbi    difficutty,  as  between 

■  "  I ml  niii'i-li;iii1,  nr  merchant  and 

i.i  in  tlin  mciilii  of  duty.  Although, 
I"  m  mii  Iki  subject  did  not'belong  to  his 
own  department!  be  had  had  several  com- 

iriiii'in  with   penoni  conveisunl  with 

toil  ! ■ ' ■■  i ■  ■  I ■  ■  ■  i    trade,  and  tliey,  iiotivith- 

■  U  the  objections  stated  bj  Hon. 

,  li  iii>  difficulty  at  ;ill  on 

in  came  with 

I  i  ltd*    in  In-  tvtd,  in  show  lww  the  tiling 

in^lii  bo  made  lu  work,     He  did  not  pre- 


:  relying  on    the   knowledge 
itioa  of*  practical    men,  who 
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trod  to  be  practicaU y  c 

■enfant! 

coeuidered  thai  the  plan  could  be  easily 

effected,  he  amid  not  suffer  the  objection 

leue  to  base  any  weight 

ther  objection  was,  that 

there  would    be  a  retains  of    drawback 

[  exceeding  toe  amount  of  the  duty 

But  sue  right  boo.  trend  could  not 

,Jp5ed  himself  to  the  consideration 

of  tub  question  with  his  usual  accuracy, 

when  be  calculated  the  surplus  this  way 

at  8s.  or  9*.  per  cwt.     If  it  were  now  ad- 

uutxed  that  there  was  a  bounty,  in  point  of 

act,  on  the  drawback  ;    it  that  were  now 

the  bounty  gained  by  this  mea- 

under  no  circumstances,  exceed 


'eduction  of  duty  proposed,  but  gene- 
,  and  be  might  say  always,  could  not 
possibly  equal  that  sum;  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover,  in  consequence  of  his 
beio^  too  practical  a  man  not  to  know  this, 
had  retracted  his  original  doctrine :  it  was 
known  that  raw  sugar  sold  for  the  same 
price,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  market, 
and  that  fact  put  an  end  to  the  question  of 
a  bounty.  It  was  true  that  there  had 
been  a  bounty — namely,  when  the  duty 
was  reduced  from  30*.  to  27*.  then  there 
was  a  bounty  of  3s.;  and  it  was  also  true, 
tdiit  alter  this  there  existed  a  difference 
between  the  prices  of  the  home  and 
foreign  market,  by  which  the  British 
planter  benefitted.  But  that  diiierence 
no  longer  existed.  His  right  lion,  friend 
had  remarked  with  too  much  asperity  on 
that  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's plan,  which  he  said  would  cause 
an  advantage  to  the  exporter  of  8s.  or  9*. 
But  the  opinion  of  persons  of  observation 
was,  that  it  would  not  amount  to  more 
thnn  Is.  6d.  Even  on  the  mere  supposi- 
tion that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  adopt  as  vicious  a  system  as  that  of 
giving  a  drawback  greater  than  the  amount 
of  duty,  he  wished  to  remind  bis  right 
hon.  friend  of  one  circumstance.  When 
that  Gentleman  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Government,  and  his  advice  was  taken,  a 
plan  had  been  formed,  and  communica- 
tions entered  into  with  the  West-India 
interest,  that  there  should  be  three  rates  of 
duty — viz,  27s,  on  the  West-India  sugars, 
31s.  ott  East-India,  and  32*.  upon  all 
foreign  sugars,  with  a  bounty  of  32s.  on 
all  sugars  exported.  Thusgiving  a  bounty 
of  32s.  on  all  exports,  although  the  duty 
levied  would  have  been  lower  than  that 
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amount.     Formerly  all    sugars    derived 
equal  advantage  from  the  low  duty,  but 
the  proposition  at  present  was  the  draw* 
back  to  all  that  was  exported,  which  was, 
in  general,  that  of  a  refuse  description, 
too  bad  for  the  refiners,  and  which,  if 
manufactured  in  this  country,  would  not 
give  an  adequate  produce.     He  believed 
that  the  refiner,  who  used  the  low-priced 
sugars,  would  not  be  a  gainer  at  all.    But 
to  suppose  that  he  could  gain  to  the  amount 
of  8s.  or  9*.  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
find,  on  inquiry,  was  quite  an  illusion. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  been  accused  by  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  of  vacil- 
lation—of unsteadiness,  which  was  both 
a  discredit  to  the  Government,  and  an  in- 
jury to  the  people.     But  he  would  ask  any 
one  who  knew  the  progress  of  that  House 
with  respect  to  financial  questions,  whether 
it  was  a  ground  of  accusation  that  a  Mi- 
nister, on  discovering  that  the  plan  he  had 
originally  intended  to  act  upon  was  injuri- 
ous, should  abandon  it?     Such,  indeed, 
was  the  course  pursued  by  all  who  studied 
to  ascertain  what  was  best  for  the  country ; 
and  he  asked  whether  that  was  not  the 
best  plan  ?     He  would,  for  instance,  re- 
mind the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool 
of  the  various  changes  he  himself  had 
been  obliged  to  make  in  his  plans  with 
respect  to  the  measures  he  bad  introduced 
to  the  House.     The  hon.   member  for 
Dover  accused  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer vehemently,    because   he    con- 
trasted the  change  now  made  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  his  suspension  of  opinion 
on  one  particular  branch  of  trade,  with 
the  severity  that  his  own  motion  met  with 
when  he  brought  forward  a  plan  of  a 
general  nature.     But  the  case  was  ex- 
tremely different,  because  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  only  suspended  opinion 
upon  one  point,  while  the  hon.  member 
for    Dover  s    motion    went    to    suspend 
opinion  upon  all  the  sources  of  revenue 
in  the  country.    The  hon.  Member's  mo- 
tion did  not  refer  merely  to  beer,  or  to 
spirits,  but  went  to  suspend  the  hopes  and 
fears,  and  opinions,  or  all  classes  in  the 
community.    The  right  hon.  member  for 
Inverness  was  not  sufficiently  explanatory 
at  to  the  extent  of  the  Resolution  now 
submitted  by  him.     He  had  moved  only 
one,  which  professed  to  be  but  a  part  of  a 
■tries.     On  a  former  occasion — which 
•beady  had  been  referred  to  that  evening 
fight  hon,  Gentleman  had  proposed 


that  foreign  sugar  should  be  admitted  at  a 
duty  of  28s. ;  his  plan  having  been,  that 
West-India  sugar  should  be  admitted  at 
20s.,  East-India  at  25s.,  and  foreign  sugar 
at  28s.  Well,  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
his  right  hon.  friend's  proposition  to-night; 
and  he  would  only  beg  to  ask,  what  it  was, 
more  especially  as  he  had  mentioned  that 
this  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  that  his  first 
Resolution  was,  that  the  duty  on  all  sugar 
imported  from  the  West-Indies  and  the 
Mauritius  should  be  20s.,  and  that  the 
duty  on  East-India  sugar  should  be  re- 
duced from  37s.  to  25s.  per  cwt.  He  had 
also  another  Resolution,  in  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  concurred — that  of  allow* 
ing  sugar  to  be  refined  in  bond.  This  was 
the  scope  of  what  he  intended  to  propose. 

Mr.  Herries  begged  his  right  hon. 
friend's  pardon  ;  but  as  that  was  the  end 
of  his  hon.  friend's  proposed  Resolutions, 
which  he  was  glad  to  hear,  it  would  save 
him  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  had  said  nothing  respect- 
ing foreign  sugars,  his  Resolutions  referring 
only  to  sugars  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Herries. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  introducing  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  had  stated  that  his  object  was  to 
afford  practical  relief;  and  he  concurred 
in  his  views,  and  believed  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  limited  within  the  extent  he 
had  gone  to— an  extent  not  too  greatly 
risking  the  revenue  of  the  country,  would 
afford  more  relief  than  any  other  that 
I  could  be  resorted  to.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  parties  would  not  be  relieved 
if  a  greater  reduction  were  made  in  the 
duty,  but  the  whole  question  was,  whether, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  House  ought  to  venture  on  a 
greater  reduction ;  and  whether  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  be  justified  if  he 
should  go  as  far  as  to  take  off  7s.  or 
1 5s.,  as  had  been  required  elsewhere.  No 
one  was  more  aware  than  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  a  reduction  of  duty  in  order  to 
promote  consumption ;  but  when,  by  giving 
up  7s.  per  cwt.,  it  would  require  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  1 ,200,000  cwt.  of 
sugar  to  cover  a  deficiency  of  800,000/. 
in  the  revenue,  he  thought  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  be  at  all 
justified  in  putting  so  much  to  hazard. 
An  argument  in  favour  of  a  possible  in- 
crease of  revenue  hid  torn  drawn  from 
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what  had  occurred  within  the  last  two 
months.  But  any  Minister  who  would 
calculate  from  the  returns  of  two,  or  even 
four  months,  as  to  what  the  amount  of 
revenue  in  the  year  would  be,  would  be 
justly  exposed  to  very  great  censure.  The 
utmost  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  new 
duty  on  Spirits  came  to  200,000/.,  while 
the  loss  calculated  to  arise  by  the  new 
system  of  sugar  duties  was  400,000/. ;  so 
that  there  was  thus  a  sum  of  200,000/. 
hazarded  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  re- 
paid by  additional  consumption,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  a  relief  to  the  West- 
India  interests.  To  go  beyond  that,  his 
right  hon.  friend  would  not  be  justified. 
For  all  these  reasons  he  should  vote 
against  the  Resolution  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Inverness. 

Mr.  Baring  could  not  vote  either  for 
the  original  Motion  or  for  the  Amendment. 
The  first  was  impracticable,  and  the  last  put 
in  hazard  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  than 
the  country  could  afford  at  this  moment  to 
lose.     Notwithstanding   what   had    been 
just  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
respecting  the  opinion  of  experienced  per- 
sons out  of  doors,  he  had  not  heard  one 
Member,  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  assert  that  the  plan  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  be  executed. 
An  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar  could  not 
be  collected,  for  although  tea  was  liable  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  it  was  imported  by 
one  corporate  body,  and  sold  in  one  way, 
so  that  the  amount  of  duty  was  at  once 
ascertainable.     If  sugar  could  be  so  im- 
ported and  so  sold,  the  difficulty  of  an 
ad  valorem   duty   would   be  at  an  end. 
He  had  always   thought  the  contest  be- 
tween East  and  West  India  sugar  in  the 
home  market  most   absurd,  because  the 
price  of  both  was  regulated  by  the  market 
to  which  the  surplus  were  sent.    If  the  sur- 
plus were  sent  to  Hamburgh  or  Amster- 
dam, the  price  at  home  must  be  regulated 
by  the  price  of  that  surplus  abroad.     He 
did  not  think  that  the  measure  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  any  extensive  relief  to  the 
West-India  planter,  unless  the  monopoly.of 
the  home  market  could  at  the  same  time  be 
secured  to  him.     It  was  also  necessary  to 
consider  the  relief  that  ought  to  be  given 
to  consumers  of  sugar,  and  in  that  respect 
he  thought  the  proposition  would  do  little. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
had  given  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  on  the  point  of 


draw-backs  and  bounties ;  and  it  seemed 
very  clear  that  an  exporter  would  obtain  an 
advantage  of  about  7s.  per  cwt.  As  he  had 
before  remarked,  the  country,  in  its  present 
state,  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing the  revenue  it  would  relinquish  by 
reducing  the  duty  on  sugar,  as  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Resolution  of  the  right  hon* 
member  for  Inverness. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  last  point  to  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  adverted, 
and  which  he  considered  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  consideration  which  had 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  debate.     That 
point  was  simply  this — was  it  the  doty  of 
the  House,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  after  the  re- 
mission of  taxation  which  had  already  been 
made  in  this  Session,  to  run  the  risk  of 
impairing  the  revenue  further,  by  making 
the  reduction  on  those  duties  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  proposed?    The  taxes  which 
had  been  already  remitted,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duties  on  Beer  and  Leather, 
amounted  to  3,300,000/.     His  right  hon. 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  told  the  House  that  he  expected  that 
loss  of  revenue  to  be  compensated  by  the 
new  duties  on  Spirits,  to  the  amount  of 
400,000/.,  and  on  Stamps  to  the  amount 
of  200,000/.,  leaving  a  total  loss  of  revenue 
amounting  to  2,700,000/.     His  right  hon. 
friend  behind  him'  now  proposed  another 
remission    of   taxes    to   the    amount  of 
1 ,200,000/.  looking  only  to  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  additional 
duty  on  Spirits,  which  was  calculated  to 
produce  200,000/.;    thus   proposing,  in 
reality,  another  reduction  of  taxes  to  no 
less  an   amount  than    1,000,000/.     His 
right  hon.  friend  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  sum  so  lost  to  the  Revenue  would  be 
made  up  by  the  duties  paid  on  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  sugar  which  would 
follow  the  reductions  he  proposed  to  make. 
It  was  an  experiment  frightfully  hazardous; 
forcouldthe  House  calculate  that 500,000/. 
would  be  produced  to  the  revenue,  when, 
in  order  to  raise  that  sum,  there  must  be 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
amounting  to  a  full  eighth  part  of  that 
which  was  already  consumed  in  the  country? 
But  even  if  that  sum  should  be  produced, 
there  would  still  be  an  additional  deficit  of 
half  a  million  of  revenue  to  supply :  so  that 
upon  the  whole  revenue  of  the  year  there 
must  be  a  deficit  of  3,200,000/.  to  be  made 
good  upon  the  most  favourable  calculi 
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tion.  Such  being  the  case,  would  it  be 
wise  to  make  any  further  reduction  ?  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  reminded  the  House 
of  the  savings  which  the  Government 
would  make  by  the  reduction  of  the  4-per- 
cents.  He  wondered  how  his  right  hon. 
friend  could  have  referred  to  that  point, 
because  it  was  sure  to  excite  in  his  mind  a 
reminiscence  of  which  he  was  bound  to 
avail  himself.  How  had  the  Government 
been  able  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
4-per-cents?  By  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  credit.  It  was  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  kept  up  the  public  funds 
that  Government  had  been  able  to  avail 
itself  of  its  credit  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  to  diminish  the  annual  taxation 
of  the  country,  in  that  respect,  by  no  less 
a  sum  than  700,000/.  It  was  on  this  very 
account  that  he  doubted  the  policy  of  in- 
curring the  risk  of  having  any  deficiency 
in  the  revenue.  If  they  ran  the  risk  of 
having  to  make  up  a  deficiency  by  an 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  or  a  loan  from 
the  Bank,  they  must  bid  adieu  to  all  fur- 
ther hopes  of  relieving  the  revenue  of  the 
country  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit.  He  had  heard  his  right  hon. 
friend  behind  him  talk  of  the  vacillation 
exhibited  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Now  he  would 
remind  the  House,  that  this  remission  of 
taxes  differed  from  every  other.  It  was 
impossible  to  take  advice  upon  it  from 
those  who  had  the  best  knowledge,  because 
they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  result. 
If  those  persons,  after  the  remission  was 
agreed  upon,  told  Ministers  that  they  were 
going  to  do  what  was  unjust,  were  they  to 
be  blamed  if,  on  learning  the  injustice  which 
they  were  going  to  commit,  they  changed 
their  original  course  of  action  ?  That  the 
charge  of  vacillation  should  have  come 
from  that  particular  quarter  certainly  did 
surprise  him.  For  a  week  past  public 
notice  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Inverness  that  the  motion 
which  the  House  would  have  to  discuss 
was  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  sugar, 
not  according  to  a  fixed  rate  of  the  article, 
but  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar. 
The  proposal  now  made  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
did  not  differ  from  the  principle  advanced 
In  the  notice  of  motion  given  by  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Inverness,  as  would  ap- 
pear by  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  no- 
tice*   The  second  Resolution  which  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  declared,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  levy  a  duty  on  sugar  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  different  qualities 
of  the  article,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  rate. 
Up  to  half-past  five  o'clock  that  evening, 
he  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  propose  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  that  principle.  The 
charge  of  inconsistency  and  vacillation, 
therefore,  came  with  very  bad  grace  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  original  proposal,  and  substituted 
a  fixed  rate  of  duty  instead  of  a  duty  im- 
posed according  to  the  value  of  the  article. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  should  be 
recollected,  stood  in  a  different  situation 
from  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  former 
acted  only  as  an  individual  Member  of 
Parliament:  the  latter  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
filled  an  important  situation  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
all  his  experience,  found  it  necessary,  after 
a  week's  consideration,  to  propose  Resolu- 
tions not  only  at  variance  with  those  of  which 
he  had  originally  given  notice,  but  directly 
opposed  to  them,  why  should  he  deny  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  pri- 
vilege of  changing  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  practical  operation  of  a  measure  which 
he  had  propounded  ?  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
a  good  excuse  for  changing  the  nature  of 
his  Resolutions.  The  Resolutions  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to-night  did 
not  agree  with  those  which  he  moved  last 
year.  He  thought  that  no  imputation 
rested  with  any  man  for  changing  his 
course  of  conduct  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters so  complicated.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, individuals  must  be  governed  by  com- 
munications from  parties  interested  in 
the  question.  No  imputation  could  rest 
upon  any  man  for  changing  his  course, 
rather  than,  by  a  protracted  contest  in  that 
House,  submit  to  the  chance  of  keeping 
the  whole  country  in  suspense  and  creating 
great  inconvenience.  If  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  convinced  that  his  ori- 
ginal proposition  was  not  a  convenient  one, 
he  thought  that  so  far  from  its  being  his 
duty  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with 
a  contest  on  the  subject,  he  did  his  duty 
towards  the  country  and  towards  all  parties 
interested  in  the  question,  by  announcing 
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the  change  which  his  intentions  had  un- 
dergone, and  submitting  the  new  proposi- 
tion to  the  House.     He  would  not  enter 
into  any  details  respecting  the  Bill,  but  he 
saw  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  duty  in  the 
way  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.    The  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last  admitted  that  the  principleof  the  mea- 
sure was  just.  Then  why  not  affirm  the  Re- 
solutions which  contained  the  principle? 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  prefer  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  those  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  without  notice,  which 
called  upon  the  House  to  relinquish  one 
million  of  revenue  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public   finances,  trusting  to  an   in- 
creased consumption  to  compensate  the 
diminution.     In  his  opinion,  the  proposi- 
tion was  fraught  with  consequences  so  dan- 
gerous, that  no  consideration  could  induce 
him  to  give  it  his  support.     He  also  hoped 
that  the  House  would  by  its  vote  show  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  public  cre- 
dit, and  to  enable  the  Government  to  make 
a  further  remission  of  taxation  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  however  much 
he  respected  his  right  hon.  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  denied  his  right  to  call 
upon  any  private  Member  to  adhere  to 
resolutions  which  he  had  not  proposed  to 
the  House.  His  right  hon.  friend  seemed 
to  think  that  a  Member  had  no  right  to 
change  his  opinions,  but  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  do  so,  and 
refrain  to  press  Resolutions,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  That  was  a  new  doctrine, 
which  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  House. 
In  it  was  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the 
changes  which  had  marked  the  conduct 
of  Ministers  this  Session.  That  doc- 
trine influenced  them  in  the  cautious 
course  which  they  had  pursued.  His  right 
hon.  friend  seemed  anxious  to  have  the 
honour  of  his  company  in  the  wandering 
voyage  he  was  undertaking.  He  wished 
him  to 

M  Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale," 

in  the  undulating  course  which  they  were 
proceeding  in.  But  he  must  decline  to 
sail  in  such  company.  His  object  in  all 
that  he  had  done  on  the  subject  was,  to 
afford  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  this  country,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  East  Indies. 

Sir  #.  Pee*  said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
bad  quite  mistaken  him,  if  he  supposed  he 
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cast  any  imputation  on  him  for  his  change 
of  opinion.  He  had  merely  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  even  an  indi- 
vidual, the  best  informed  upon  the  subject, 
had  found  reason  to  change  his  opinions 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  only  point  upon 
which,  perhaps,  he  could  bring  a  charge 
against  his  right  hon.  friend  was,  that  be 
had  not  given  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  a  new  proposition  to-night. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  he  had  so  frequently 
discussed  the  subject  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  thought  a  notice 
was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Astell,  not  having  been  present  at 
the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  did 
not  know  exactly  what  the  Resolutions 
were,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
read  again. 

The  Committee  divided:  For  the  Amend- 
ment 144;  Against  it  182  ;  Majority  38. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  original 
Resolution. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  great  knowledge  and  acuteness 
which  had  just  been  displayed  by  so  large 
a  portion  of  its  Members.  A  large  ma- 
jonty  had  been  found  to  express  their 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  great  peculiarity 
and  embarrassment.  He  had  heard  the 
proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer twice  stated,  but  he  could  not 
succeed  in  understanding  it.  He  had 
applied  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  but  he 
was  still  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the 
subject  upon  which  he  was  called  to  give 
a  vote.  There  were,  however,  182  Mem- 
bers so  perspicacious,  so  nimble  of  appre- 
hension, as  to  be  able  to  find  their  way 
through  what  to  him  appeared  only  an 
inexplicable  difficulty.  This  circumstance 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  distant  admiration, 
— of  extraordinary  and  hopeless  envy; 
but  to  the  House  it  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  unceasing  and  unbounded  congratu- 
lation, that  they  were  possessed  of  182 
men  of  such  rare  sagacity,  although  there 
were  144  others  who  declared  themselves 
incapable  of  comprehending  a  tittle  of  the 
subject.  He  thought  that  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Inverness  was 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  latter  he 
could  not  presume  to  follow,  even  at  a 
distance,  and  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
give  a  vote,  finding  that  he  could  not  in* 
dace  the  hon.  member  for  Soutbwark,  tfcf 
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member  for  Hertfordshire,  the  member  for 
Taunton,  and  several  others,  to  reflect 
upon  him  any  portion  of  the  light  which 
shone  upon  them,  or  to  direct  him  to  a 
clue  to  guide  him  in  the  maze  in  which  he 
was  involved,  he  must,  however  un- 
willingly, vote  against  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Huskisson  denied  the  practicability 
of  carrying  the  proposed  plan  into  execu- 
tion. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
contended  that  it  was  practicable,  because 
henceforth  all  sugar  would  be  sold  at  what 
were  called  short  prices  instead  of  at  long 
prices.  The  thing  was  absolutely  im- 
possible. He  would  tell  the  Committee 
why.  At  present  there  was  a  fixed  duty 
of  27s.,  which  was  to  be  deducted  from 
the  long  price,  in  order  to  ascertain  for  how 
much  the  sugar  sold  above  or  below  the 
average  price.  The  average  price  was 
made  up  each  week  by  deducting  27s. 
from  the  long  price.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  he  would  suppose  that  the  average 
price  this  week  was  25s.,  which  had  been 
arrived  at  by  deducting  27s.  from  the  long 
price  of  sugar  sold  in  the  antecedent  week. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
average  value  of  sugar  could  be  obtained, 
except  by  deducting  27s.  from  the  long 
price.  This  was  so  obvious,  that  he 
wondered  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's statement  on  the  subject.  He 
thought  he  could  show,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  man  of  business,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  did  not  understand 
his  own  proposition.  He  would  put  a  very 
possible  case  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  if  his  plan  were  capable  of  being  put 
into  practice,  he  could  give  him  an  easy 
answer.  He  would  suppose  the  average 
price  this  week  to  be  25s.,  and  that  a  lot 
of  sugar  was  sold  at  52s.  When  the  sale 
was  made  the  Custom-house  officer  asked 
the  seller  what  he  had  sold  the  sugar 
for  ?  52s.  was  the  reply.  The  Custom- 
house officer  deducted  27s.  from  the  52s., 
and  found  that  25s.  remained  as  the 
average  price.  The  seller  told  the  Custom- 
house officer  that  he  could  not  ask  him  to 
pay  a  duty  of  27s.,  because  the  Resolution 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clared that  that  duty  was  not  to  be  paid 
unless  the  sugars  were  sold  at  Is.  above  the 
average  price,  whereas,  in  the  present 
case,  the  average  price  was  not  exceeded 
at  all.  That  was  a  poser  to  the  Custom- 
house officer.  He  admitted  that  the 
fteteaent  was  correct,  and  fixed  the  duty 


at  25s.  6d.,  which  left  the  seller  a  nett 
price  of  26s.  6d.  on  the  transaction,  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  sold  the  sugar  at  Is.  6rf. 
above  the  average.  He  wished  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  state  how  this 
difficulty  could  be  avoided.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  House,  there  was  not  a 
practical  man  in  the  Customs,  there  was 
not  an  ingenious  man  in  the  Cabinet,  who 
could  give  him  an  answer  upon  this  point. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  this  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  He  denied  that  it  was 
so.  It  was  no  more  an  ad  valorem  duty 
than  the  impost  affixed  to  the  ascending 
and  descending  scale  with  respect  to 
wheat  could  be  considered  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  He  certainly  should  vote  against 
the  whole  of  these  Resolutions,  because  he 
looked  upon  them,  in  the  first  place  as  im- 
practicable, and  because,  in  the  next, 
if  they  were  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  they  would  be  liable  to  be  constantly 
evaded  and  defeated.  His  right  hon. 
friend  recommended  the  measure  as  tend- 
ing to  give  relief  to  the  West-India  interest ; 
but  it  would  do  no  such  thing.  It  would 
give  relief  to  the  Mauritius,  to  Demerara, 
to  Trinidad  ;  but  it  would  give  no  relief  to 
our  old  West-India  colonies.  It  would 
give  an  advantage  to  the  former,  which 
did  not  want  assistance,  and  it  would  not 
confer  any  advantage  on  the  latter.  The 
sugars  which  this  scale  of  duty  would  allow 
to  come  more  readily  into  the  market  were 
the  sugars  of  Demerara,  and  places  where 
it  was  obtained  at  a  less  proportionate  cost 
than  were  the  finer  sugars  of  our  old 
colonies.  At  present,  he  believed,  the  price 
of  a  slave  at  Barbadoes  or  at  Antigua  was 
not  above  35/.  or  40/.,  while  in  Demerara, 
or  Trinidad,  or  the  Mauritius,  the  price  of 
a  slave  was  from  80/.  to  90/.  This  showed 
which  colonies  were  flourishing,  and  which 
were  in  distress.  But  the  measure  would 
do  worse  than  withhold  relief  from  those 
by  whom  it  was  most  wanted — it  would 
add  to  their  distress — it  would  bring  in  the 
sugars  of  those  other  colonies  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  check  the  consumption  of  the 
sugars  of  our  old  colonies.  Neither  would 
the  measure  give  any  relief,  or  be  of  any 
advantage,  ashis  right  hon.  friend  supposed, 
to  the  poorer  and  lower  classes  of  this 
country.  The  fact  was,  that  the  sugars 
they  chiefly  consumed  were  the  Muscovado 
sugars  from  our  old  colonies,  while  the 
coarse  sugars,  on  which  the  duty  was  to  be 
reduced,  were  chiefly  employed  by  the  re- 
finer, and  converted  into  that  fttgar  which, 
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was  exclusively  Consumed  by  the  rich.  ' 
He  declared  that  if  the  Government  passed 
this  measure  it  would  ruin  the  colonies, 
and  it  must  be  prepared  to  take  the 
negroes  into  its  own  keeping ;  for  it  would 
be  impossible  that  they  could  be  profitably 
employed  in  cultivating  sugar.  The  right 
hon.  uentleman  next  proceeded  to  com- 
plain of  the  various  statements  made  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  he  declared  that  he  did 
not  like  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
piecemeal  budgets.  He  had  come  forward 
with  one  statement  in  March — one  plan 
then,  and  he  had  another  statement  and 
another  plan  now.  He  believed  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  not  contemplated  any 
reduction  of  taxation  till  after  the  House 
had  forced  him  to  reduce  taxes.  He  be- 
lieved this  from  what  had  occurred  in 
Parliament,  and  from  what  had  been  stated 
both  in  that  House  and  the  other.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  he  believed  that 
the  Government  had  not  contemplated  any 
reduction  of  taxation.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  reductions  could  not  extend 
beyond  1,500,000/.,  and  nine  days  after- 
wards his  right  hon.  friend  had  proposed  a 
repeal  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  stated  a  week 
ago,  that  the  revenue  he  should  obtain 
from  his  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  would  be  300,000/. ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  consumed  last  year  was 
31,390,000  gallons,  and  this,  at  sixpence 
per  gallon  additional  amounted  to  760,000/. 
From  this,  300,000/.  must  be  deducted  for 
the  credit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
given  himself  when  he  brought  in  his 
budget  in  March ;  so  that  he  would  have 
460,000/.  additional  revenue  to  meet  any 
defalcation  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of 
the  sugar  duties.  But  he  had  his  right 
hon.  friend's  admission  that  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  be  compens- 
ated by  the  increased  consumption  ;  and 
supposing  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  be  500,000/.,  here  was  460,000/. 
obtained  from  Spirits  to  meet  it.  By  as- 
senting to  his  proposition  then,  there  would 
have  been  no  hazard  to  the  public  credit, 
nor  would  the  public  creditor  have  been 
alarmed,  or  the  public  revenue  put  in 
jeopardy.  But  in  place  of  the  Resolutions 
he  had  proposed,  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
carried  his  own  unintelligible  propositions. 
But  his  right  hon.  friend's  plan  was  as  ill 
digested  as  it  was  unintelligible.    On  last 


Monday  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any 
relief  to  the  East- India  sugar ;  but  since 
then  the  East-India  gentlemen  had  been 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  had 
therefore  altered  his  plan.  His  was  an  ill 
digested  plan  therefore.  He  thought  his 
right  hon.  friend  could  not  be  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  his  change.  He  accused 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  C.  Grant)  of 
vacillation ;  but  if  he  had  proposed  any 
Resolution  whatever  last  Monday,  it  would 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  trade  of  the 
country.  But  when  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  his 
Resolutions,  they  affected  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country.  The  consequence  of  his 
changes  was,  that  commerce  was  arrested* 
The  whole  trade  of  the  country  was  at  a 
stand -still.  A  commercial  paper,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  town  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  stated,  that 
"  the  rum,  the  brandy,  the  whiskey,  and 
the  gin  trade  are  all  at  a  stand  ;  the 
brewers  and  maltsters  are  all  at  a  stand  ; 
the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  snuff 
are  all  at  a  stand  ;  the  sugar  trade  is  also 
at  a  stand,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bastards."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that  bastards 
was  sugar  made  from  molasses,  of  which 
40,000  hogsheads  were  annually  produced. 
He  would  also  like  to  know  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  do  with  mo- 
lasses, and  the  sugar  made  from  it  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  bis  plan 
impracticable ;  he  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  and  he  had  better  do  it  at 
once.  It  was  three  months  since  the  Beer 
bill  was  brought  in,  and  so  many  interests 
were  concerned  in  it  that  that  bill  ought 
to  pass.  He  would  tell  his  right  hon.  friend 
that  his  Sugar  Bill  would  never  pass. 
Before  it  could  pass,  petitions  would  be 
poured  in  against  it  from  every  town  of 
the  empire,  and  then  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  find  that  he  was  wrong,  and  he 
would  give  up  his  unintelligible  measure. 
After  all  the  promises  made  to  the  West- 
Indians,  therefore,  they  were  to  get  nothing 
but  an  additional  duty  of  6rf.  per  gallon 
laid  on  their  Rum.  He  believed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  throw 
the  matter  into  confusion,  and  he  would 
therefore  vote  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Callington.  The  West-Indians  presented 
a  case  of  great  and  urgent  distress,  de- 
manding instant  relief,  and  this  measure 
would  only  embarrass  and  injure  them. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  give  notice,  that 
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on  bringing  up  the  report,  be  would  renew 
his  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar 
to  20s.  When  the  Bill  was  brought  in, 
two  months  could  not  carry  it  through 
Parliament,  and  he  again  therefore  advis- 
ed his  right  hon.  friend  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  explain  that, 
hating  voted  in  the  majority,  it  was  clear 
to  him  what  the  majority  voted  for,  though 
some  Gentlemen  described  the  proposition 
as  unintelligible.  The  question  was,  whe- 
ther they  would  at  once  reduce  the  duty 
on  West-India  sugar  to  20s.  and  on 
East-India  sugar  to  25s.,  and  he  for  one, 
thinking  it  hazardous  to  make  such  an  ex- 
periment on  the  Revenue,  had  voted  against 
the  proposition.  With  respect  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  plan,  he 
must  say  he  thought  it  impossible  to  levy 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar.  In  the 
present  state  of  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  was  advisable  to  leave  things  alone ;  but 
if  relief  must  be  given  to  the  West-In- 
dians, it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the 
duty  at  once  5s.  He  thought,  however,  that 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  give  up  so  much 
revenue.  The  neat  surplus  of  last  year, 
the  real  amount  of  National  Debt  paid  off, 
was  only  1,700,000/.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  more  caution  was 
due  to  the  means  of  raising  the  Revenue. 
He  again  recommended  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  either  to  withdraw  his  measure 
altogether,  or  at  once  to  reduce  the 
duty  5s. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  either  of  the 
propositions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
could  not  accede  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  be- 
cause, like  that  hon.  Gentleman,  he  wished 
to  run  no  risk  of  causing  a  defalcation  in 
the  Revenue.  The  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  the  amount  of  5s.,  would  diminish  the 
revenue  800,000?.,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  to  the  amount  of  Is.,  as  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  would  dimi- 
nish the  revenue  1,200,000/.  He  could 
assent  to  neither  of  these  propositions.  In 
answer  to  one  question  put  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  would  state  that  when 
sugar  was  at  52s.  the  duty  would  be  25s.  6d. 
With  respect  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
observations  as  to  Spirits,  the  quantity 
consumed  last  year  was  not  31,000,000 
but  26,000,000  gallons,  which  would  be 
the  amount  of  revenue  he  had  stated. 
He  affirmed  that  it  was  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
reductions  of  taxation,  even  before  the 
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Session  commenced.  His  right  hon.  friend 
stated  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  pass  the  Bill  when  it  was  brought 
in ;  he  was  but  too  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  measures  this  Session, 
but  he  also  knew  that  it  was  not  his  fault. 
The  Beer  Bill  had  been  repeatedly  brought 
forward,  and  he  was  as  anxious  as  possible 
to  pass  that  measure.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  saying  he  should 
not  accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply,  but  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"  Question."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
after  a  pause,  said  he  had  a  character  and 
a  station  to  support  in  that  House,  and  he 
would  not  be  put  down  by  any  man.  He 
denied  that  he  had  ever  threatened  to  make 
use  of  extraordinary  means  for  defeating 
this  measure.  He  had  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
his  right  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  Grant's)  Reso- 
lutions on  bringing  up  the  report,  and  he 
adhered  to  that  determination,  because,  as 
he  said  before,  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  complicated  and  impracti- 
cable. With  respect  to  the  duty  on  Spirits, 
he  found  the  quantity  of  home-made 
Spirits  consumed  in  1829,  set  down  at 
22,690,000  gallons,  and  of  Rum,  at 
8,700,000 ;  and  these  two  numbers  toge- 
ther made  31,390,000  gallons.  If  there 
were  any  mistakes  in  these  returns,  he 
had  only  to  say,  that  they  came  from  the 
department  over  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
presided. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  was  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Liverpool.  He  found  the  Resolutions  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wholly  unintelligible;  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  such  an  opinion  was 
shared  by  every  Member  of  the  House, 
whether  supporters  of  the  Government  or 
opposed  to  it.  He  had  some  doubts  whether 
Gentlemen  would  vote  that  2  and 2  made7  J, 
but  he  had  none  that  they  would  vote  that 
2  and  2  made  6. 

Lord  Milton  observed  with  reference  to 
the  complaints  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  relative  to  public  business, 
that  if  Ministers  had  appropriated  the 
order  days  to  public  business,  the  measures 
of  relief  might  have  been  carried  through. 
In  fact,  however,  Ministers  appeared  more 
anxious  to  get  the  Supplies  than  give  relief; 
and  it  came  out  the  last  time  the  Beer  Bill 
was  before  the  House,  that  it  was  connected 
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with  certain  measures  of  Excise,  which 
were  not  yet  before  the  House. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough  had  been  very  facetious  and  severe 
on  the  subject  of  the  majority.  It  so 
happened  that  a  minority  was  never  satis- 
fied with  the  course  taken  by  a  majority, 
nor  was  that  to  be  expected ;  though  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  charged  the 
majority  with  not  understanding  the  pro- 
position which  it  had  affirmed,  he  seemed, 
as  indeed  he  acknowledged,  not  to  under-  . 
stand  it  himself.  The  hon.  and  learned  ! 
Gentleman  appeared  to  think  that  the 
majority  voted  in  favour  of  the  original 
Resolution  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  wished 
that  were  the  case ;  in  fact  it  was  not ;  and 
the  House  had  only  decided  that  the 
Amendment  should  be  rejected.  The  vote 
proposed  to  the  Committee  was,  that  the 
duty  be  reduced  to  1/.  and  all  Gentlemen 
who  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish 
1 ,200,000/.  revenue,  very  properly  opposed 
it.  The  other  question  which  yet  remained 
to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  plan  of  re- 
lief to  the  West-India  interest  proposed  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If  the  Committee  rejected 
that  proposition,  it  would  reject  the  only 
measure  for  the  relief  of  that  interest 
which  remained.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  in  voting  for  this  Resolu- 
tion, hon.  Members  would  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  voting  against  the  Bill 
to  be  founded  on  it,  if,  on  further  consider- 
ation, they  should  think  the  existing  law 
preferable  to  the  Resolution  of  his  right 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Brougham  understood  the  question 
upon  which  the  majority  divided  as  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  ;  but  that  was 
not  the  first  time  that  votes  had  been  given 
on  a  measure,  not  so  much  in  reference  to 
its  own  merits,  as  upon  comparison  with 
another.  In  point  of  fact,  the  majority 
who  opposed  the  Amendment,  voted  upon 
what  he  must  still  call  an  unintelligible 
proposition.  In  voting  against  the  Amend- 
ment, Members  were,  in  substance, 
though  not  in  form,  supporting  the  go- 
vernment proposition —at  least  the  greater 
part  of  them.  If  a  great  per  centage  of 
the  majority  were  asked  whether  they  voled 
for  the  original  Resolution  or  for  the  Amend- 
ment, specifying  to  them  the  nature  and 
effects  of  either,  he  was  pretty  certain 
they  would  reply,  "  do  not  talk  to  us  of  a 


duty  of  205.  or  of  the  proportion  of  aver- 
ages ;  we  know  nothing  about  either — we 
only  know  we  voted  for  the  government 
plan,  against  the  plan  of  the  member  for 
Inverness."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
ingenuously  enough,  he  wished  the  ques- 
tion were  decided  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  Committee  was  going  to  decide 
it :  he  was  aware  of  that,  and  he  trusted 
that  a  great  number  of  the  majority  of  182, 
among  whom  he  hoped  to  find  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington,  would  not  vote  for 
the  unintelligible  proposition,  although  tbey 
opposed  the  Amendment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  "  Do  not  negative  this 
proposition,  for  we  have  negatived  the  duty 
of  20s.,  and  no  other  scheme  of  relief  re- 
mains if  you  reject  the  present."  This 
was  very  adroitly  put,  to  catch  the  support 
of  the  friends  of  the  West  India  Interest; 
but  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  be  de- 
ceived by  it.  Even  if  the  Committee  decided 
against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
Resolution,  he  would  not  have  Gentlemen 
hopeless  of  relief.  No  doubt  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory plan  might  be  devised  and 
acted  on.  They  should  recollect  the  great 
courtesy  shewn  by  the  Government  in  con- 
ceding disputed  points,  when  it  found 
it  could  do  no  better.  For  his  own 
part  he  loved  to  see  a  government,  when 
it  found  itself  in  the  wrong,  vacillating, 
and  at  length  getting  into  the  right.  The 
present  Government  had  frequently,  done 
that ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  do  so  again.  It  began  the 
Session  without  any  intention  of  relieving 
the  country  from  taxes,  but  it  had  conclu- 
ded by  taking  some  off.  It  was  said,— 
"  will  you  oppose  a  duty  so  productive  to 
the  revenue  as  that  on  sugar— will  you 
support  a  proposition  that  must  reduce  the 
revenue  by  1,200,000/. — are  youprepared 
to  cancel  the  National  Debt  ?"  The  same 
train  of  argument  applied  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  ;  yet,  when  Government 
found  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  for 
reduction,  though  no  spoliators  of  the 
public  creditor,  they  did  reduce  taxation. 
He  trusted  Gentlemen  would  oppose  the 
present  Resolution.  If  the  Committee  would 
not  vote  for  a  Resolution  which  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  who  proposed  it 
understood,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
others  certainly  could  not  comprehend, 
let  the  Committee  not  be  afraid  that  either 
the  Resolution  of  the  member  for  Inverness 
would  be  re- introduced  and  adopted,  or 
that  the  right  hon.    Gentleman  himself 
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would  not  succeed  in  framing  a  more 
satisfactory  and  intelligible  measure  than 
the  present. 

The  Committee  divided ;  For  the  original 
Resolution  161;  Against  it  144; — Ma- 
jority 17. 

There  House  resumed  ;  Resolutions  to 
be  reported  on  Tuesday. 

Sale  of  Beer  Bill.]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  taking  into  further  consi- 
deration the  report  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Bill. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  observed,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  adequately  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  that  late  hour. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
that  the  Amendments  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  said,  he  should 
have  been  glad,  if  he  had  been  enabled,  to 
address  the  House  at  an  earlier  hour, 
because  he  then  should  have  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  have  stated  shortly  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  this  measure  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  proposed,  and  to  have 
urged  the  House  to  take  into  its  consider* 
ation  whether  it  were  expedient  to  sacrifice 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  without  any  proportionate  effect. 
He  should  not,  at  the  present  moment, 
follow  that  course ;  but  as  the  measure 
was  proposed  as  one  of  relief — as  it  was 
stated  to  be  introduced  as  an  effectual 
means  of  relieving  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community — he  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  if  he  could  have  believed  that  this 
Bill  would  enable  the  industrious  labourer 
to  carry  home  to  his  family  that  beverage 
of  which  we  all  boasted,  he  should  have 
rejoiced  at  its  introduction,  and  should 
never  have  made  any  opposition  to  it. 
But  he  believed  whatever  relief  the  Bill 
might  afford  in  large  and  populous  towns, 
that  it  would  confer  no  benefit  at  all  upon 
the  labouring  classes.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill,  however,  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House,  and  it  would  not  be- 
come him  now  to  place  himself  in  opposition 
to  it.  Being  desirous  of  economising  the 
time  of  the  House,  he  should  proceed  to 
state,  as  shortly  as  he  could,  the  two  pro- 
positions which  he  was  about  to  submit 
for  its  consideration.  It  was  impossible 
to  regard  this  measure  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  property  which  would  be 
affected  by  it—- he  alluded  to  the  large 


property  of  the  numerous  publicans,  which 
would  be  materially  affected  by  it.  That 
such  property  would  be  injured  by  the 
measure,  as  it  now  stood,  was  a  proposition 
which  he  had  never  yet  heard  denied.  It 
was  with  the  view  of  easing  that  class  of 
persons,  and  of  removing  from  them  the 
heavy  loss  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
that  he  brought  forward  his  first  clause. 
The  property  involved  was  considerable, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed  were  such  that  it  was  impossible 
the  proprietors  should  not  meet  with  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  House.  That 
property  had  been  invested  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  had  been  consider- 
ed as  secure  as  that  of  the  fundholder.  He 
must  beg  to  remind  the  House  of  the  pe- 
culiar situation  in  which  the  publicans 
were  now  placed.  In  1828  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
brought  in  a  bill  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  by  which  it  was 
considered  that  the  question  was  finally 
settled.  If,  after  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Parliament,  that  property  should  be  in- 
vaded, and  at  one  blow  be  destroyed,  the 
persons  so  affected  would  have  ground  to 
complain  of  great  injustice.  It  was  not 
only  the  immediate  possessors  of  this  pro- 
perty who  would  be  injured,  but  all  those 
who  were  connected  with  them.  Jointures 
might  have  been  made,  and  mortgages  ex- 
ecuted, all  of  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  change.  The  first  amendment  he 
should  propose  was,  to  limit  the  clause 
giving  permission  to  drink  the  Beer  on  the 
premises,  to  a  permission  to  vend  the  Beer, 
but  not  to  allow  its  consumption  in  the 
place  or  house  where  it  was  brewed  or  sold. 
This  would  show  sufficiently  that  he  was 
no  enemy  to  opening  the  Beer-trade  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  whilst  the  Legis- 
lature took  care  to  accompany  it  by  a 
provision  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
demoralising  effects  of  holding  out  addi- 
tional inducements  to  those  already  in 
existence,  to  the  waste  of  time  and  the 
consumption  of  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
in  riot  and  tippling  in  numerous  taphouses. 
It  would  of  course  bring  the  fanners  and 
their  labourers  to  their  own  fire  sides  and 
families,  instead  of  estranging  them  from 
their  homes  and  their  duty.  He  was  de- 
cidedly averse  to  the  Bill  in  its  present 
shape  ;  for  whatever  might  be  done  in  the 
metropolis  by  the  activity  of  the  Excise, 
such  was  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
to  the  violation  of  law  in  districts  on 
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the  coait,  that  the  license  to  sell  Beer 
would,  in  all  such  places,  prove  a  pretext 
for  selling  smuggled  spirits.  A  more  ex- 
tensive police  and  excise  must  be  adopted, 
as  a  consequence  of  any  such  general 
permission.  If  they  should  pass  the  Bill 
with  its  present  unrestricted  permission  to 
sell  Beer,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
long  recognized  principle  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  this  subject,  and  be  a  sacri- 
fice of  that  principle  to  mere  consi- 
derations of  revenue.  Its  increased 
produce  in  that  respect  was  merely  con- 
jecture, and  extremely  over-rated.  The 
whole  of  the  arguments  now  used  had 
been  resorted  to  in  the  defence  of  Mr. 
Estcourt'9  bill  two  years  since,  and,  after 
being  maturely  canvassed,  were  deliberately 
refuted.  He  believed,  in  addition  to  these 
considerations,  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral  in- 
terests of  society.  The  second  amendment 
he  should  propose  was,  that  the  Bill  be 
passed  for  three  years  only.  If  the  Bill 
were  erroneous  in  principle,  three  years 
would  be  too  long  for  it  to  last ;  but  if  it 
were  found  to  work  well,  as  they  had  been 
promised  it  would,  then  it  would  he  time 
enough  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent law  of  the  country.  He  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  up  his  first  clause. 

Sir  C.  Burr-ell  seconded  the  Motion. 
Unless  such  a  clause  were  introduced,  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  abstract  a 
labouring  man  from  his  family,  instead  of 
conferring  upon  that  family  the  benefits 
which  the  Bill  professed  to  contemplate. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  stated,  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
hon  member  for  Kent,  because  he  thought 
it  calculated  to  create  irritation  and  in- 
jury; but  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
gretted that  a  clause  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  similar  to  that  for 
which  he  had  recently  voted,  to  secure 
the  publican  from  the  hardships  to  which 
he  would  now  be  subjected. 

Mr.  Bramstoii  was  persuaded  that  if 
the  Beer  were  permitted  to  be  sold 
at  the  houses  in  question,  those  houses 
would  be  the  resort  of  criminals,  and 
would  also  tempt  the  industrious  labourer 
to  waste  in  ihem  the  means  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  (he  support  of  his  family. 
He  was  aware  of  the  objection  which  ex- 
isted against  the  existing  monopoly  of  the 
public -ho  uses  by  the  brewers.  He  did 
not  believe  that  it  existed,  except  to  a 
11       1  extent,  and  not  in  an  injurious  form. 
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But  if  it  did,  he  was  sure  that  the  ptesent 

Bill,  even  with  the  proposed  Amendment, 

would  not  be  sufficient  to  put  it  down. 

The  publicans  in  this  country  were  a  large 

body  of  respectable  individuals,  and  their 

interests  ought  not  to  be  injured  unless  for 

some   great   purpose   of  general    benefit. 

conscientious  conviction  was,  that  the 

answer  the  purposes  pro- 

who  brought  it  forward. 

is  a  magistrate  and  a  coun- 

iad  led  him  to  this  con. 

elusion ;  and  he,  accordingly,  felt  it  his 

duty  to  support  the  Amendment. 

The  Clutncellor  of  the  Exchequer  as- 
sured the  Members  that,  rising  at  that  late 
hour  to  address  them  on  a  subject  which 
had  been  already  fully  discussed,  he  would 
not  detain  them  for  many  minutes.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should,  for  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  brought  forward  any- 
thing indefenee  of  the  clauses  he  proposed, 
that  had  not  already  been  proposed,  dis- 
cussed, and  rejected' by  (he  House  at  a 
former  period,  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Reading  had  moved  a  clause  with  the  same 
object,  and  to  the  same  effect.  Both  the 
hon.  Members  were,  in  fact,  arguing  the 
cause  of  a  particular  class  of  the  commu- 
nity against  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  brewers  and  publicans  were 
the  parties  on  one  side, the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  England  on  the  other.  The  first 
were,  he  allowed,  a  most  respectable  body, 
and  one  possessed  of  considerable  weight, 
and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  having  in- 
fluence, and  talent,  and  education  enlisted 
in  their  defence.  The  other  party  pos- 
sessed not  the  same  facility  of  combining 
to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  and 
desires,  hut  he  besought  the  House  not  to 
consider  that  on  this  account  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  question  which  was  to 
be  that  night  decided.  He  could  assure 
them  it  was  not  the  case;  he  had  received 
numerous  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  expressive  of  the  people's  gratitude 
for  the  good  intentions  evinced  towards 
them,  and  their  anxiety  that  the  measure 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  And  strange 
to  say,  he  had  that  morning  received  letters 
from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  from 
gentlemen  who  represented  themselves  as 
chairmen  of  committees  recently  formed, 
and  who  stated  that  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  people  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  and  that  if  sufficient  time  were 
afforded,  a  vast  number  of  petitions,  which 
were  then  in  progress,  would  be  sent  up 
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to  express  their  opinions  within  the  walls 
of  that  House.  The  efforts  of  those  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  Bill  had  been 
great  and  unremitting ;  they  possessed  pe- 
culiar facilities  of  giving  a  unanimous  ut- 
terance to  their  feelings,  and  they  were 
sure  of  strenuous  support  from  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  espoused  their  cause. 
The  labouring  population  enjoyed  not 
those  advantages;  but  surely  the  House 
would  not  deal  more  hardly  with  them  on 
that  account.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  rather  entertain  a  prejudice  in  their 
favour,  and  a  leaning  to  thetr  side.  With 
respect  to  the  first  clause  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  its  effect  would  be,  were 
it  adopted,  entirely  to  destroy  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill,  and  he  believed  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  might  be  divided  under 
two  heads;  first,  the  unjust  invasion  of 
property ;  secondly,  the  question  of  mora- 
lity. That  there  would  be  some  sacrifice 
of  property  upon  the  part  of  many  brewers 
ana  publicans,  he  at  once  acknowledged 
and  deplored,  but  it  was  certainly  better 
that  a  few  should  suffer,  than  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  should  be  deprived  of  a  great 
benefit.  Nor  could  he  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  loss  of  property  would  be 
so  great  as  it  had  been  represented  by  the 
hon.  Member.  The  brewer  who  was  estab- 
lished, would  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over 
any  new-comer ;  and  if  he  were  disposed 
to  carry  on  a  fair  and  proper  trade,  he 
might  still  set  all  competition  at  defiance. 
Then,  as  to  the  question  of  morality,  he 
denied  that  any  injury  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  public-houses;  and  he 
contended  that  experience  with  respect  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  small  retail 
breweries  further  proved  this.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  brewers,  and  re- 
moving penalties  injuriously  imposed,  for 
errors  instead  of  crimes,  the  House  would 
take  away  all  temptation  to  evade  the  law ; 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  those  vexatious 
informations  and  prosecutions  which  so 
much  conduced  to  immorality  upon  all 
sides.  The  clause  for  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Bill  to  three  years  he  must  also 
oppose.  The  measure  had  the  assent  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  for 
their  benefit  Government  was  determined 
to  take  off  the  Beer  duties,  and  it  was  alsb 
determined  that  the  people  should  have 
the  advantage  of  it,  and  not,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  Bill  were  not  carried,  a 
certain  class  of  persons  who  enjoyed  a 
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monopoly  in  the^sale  of  the  article.  The 
measure,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  work 
well.  It  would  conduce  at  once  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  in  affording  thera 
cheap  and  ready  accommodation  ;  to  their 
health  in  procuring  them  a  better  and 
more  wholesome  beverage;  and  to  their 
morality  in  removing  them  from  the  temp- 
tations to  be  met  with  in  a  common  ale- 
house, and  introducing  them  to  bouses  of 
a  better  order,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  of  certain  hon.  Members, 
were  guarded  by  stricter  securities  than 
the  former ;  for  in  all  cases  the  landlord 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
those  entertained  in  his  house,  and  if  they 
created  any  disturbance  either  within  doors 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  without,  he  would 
be  held  accountable.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  he  called  on  the  House  to 
reject  the  Amendment.  If  at  that  late  stage 
of  the  proceedings  they  were  to  accede  to 
it,  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment,  as 
well  to  the  views  of  many  honourable  mem-" 
bers,  as  to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Benett  opposed  the  Amendment. 
He  thought  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
public-houses  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  agricultural  population.  He  had 
himself  witnessed  cases  of  great  inconve- 
nience from  the  great  distance  of  public- 
houses  from  the  spot  in  which  the  labour- 
ing man  was  employed.  Many  bad  con- 
sequences resulted  from  his  not  being  able 
to  have  his  comfortable  meal  and  his  beer 
in  some  neighbouring  house  ;  of  these  one 
was,  that  he  was  sure  to  go  to  the  public- 
house  on  the  Saturday,  and  in  a  single 
debauch  spend  more  money  than  would 
have  sufficed  for  his  refreshment  during 
the  entire  week.  He  also  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any 
provision  that  the  Bill  should  expire  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  since  it  could  be 
revised  or  repealed  at  the  end  of  one  if  it 
were  not  found  to  act  well.  Such  a  pro- 
vision, too,  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
maintaining  excitement,  and  encouraging 
illusion. 

Sir  E.  Deering  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. The  multiplication  of  public-houses 
he  considered  a  great  evil,  both  from  its 
unjust  effect  upon  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  embarked  capital,  upon  the  faith 
of  old  standing  agreements,  and  from  the 
injury  it  must  inflict  upon  the  morality  of 
the  people. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  advocated  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kent. 
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He  entirely  concurred  in  all  his  views  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  most  unjust  to  de- 
prive the  brewers  and  publicans  of  their 
vested  rights ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  the  morals  of  the  people  must 
suffer  by  throwing  open  so  many  ale-house 
doors  to  them. 

Mr.  Byng  would  not  support  the 
Amendment  if  he  believed  it  destroyed 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  for  there  were 
many  things  in  the  Bill  that  he  liked.  He 
wished  that  the  labourer  should  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  good  and  whole- 
some beverage  in  a  convenient  place,  and 
at  a  moderate  price  ;  but  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  greater  evil  than  having  every 
house  in  a  village  turned  into  an  ale-house. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was 
not  competition  at  present;  and  it  was 
likewise  an  error,  to  imagine  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  brewers  would  improve 
the  beer.  Within  a  space  of  two  miles 
in  his  neighbourhood  there  were  twelve 
breweries,  and  four  free  houses,  one  of 
which  was  his  own,  and  the  beer  sold 
in  that  was  decidedly  the  worst  of  the 
four.  There  had  been  five  public  houses, 
but  one  had  been  got  rid  of,  and  since  then 
the  parish  had  been  much  quieter  than 
before.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  bound 
to  support  the  Amendment. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  denied  any  wish  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  party  against  the 
communitv.  He  remarked,  that  sufficient 
time  had  already  beeu  given,  for  all  who 
desired  it  to  petition.  The  Bill,  like  many 
others,  had  been  then  three  months  before 
the  House ;  yet  there  were  only  eight 
petitions  in  its  favour,  while  there  were 
four  hundred  and  eighty-three  against  it. 
Feeling  that  it  was  a  measure  calculated  to 
do  much  injury,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  divide  the  House. 

The  House  divided; — For  the  Motion 
108  ;  Against  it  138— Majority  30. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  22. 

Mikutbs.]  Petitiom  presented.  For  the  Abolition  of  tht 
Punishment  of  Death  in  esses  of  Forgery,  by  Lord  Kmt, 
from  Dissenters  at  Northampton : — By  Viscount  Losrotf, 
from  Dissenters  at  Uxbridget  from  Cheltenham,  wmk 
Croydon:— By  the  Marquis  of  Londondbmy,  from 
Churchmen  at  Uxbridge:— By  Viscount  Gooiaicn,  from 
Stockport:— By  Viscount  Cmpdiw,  from  DIsMBtsn  aft 
Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe:— By  the  Marquis  of  Caob- 
mondilit,  from  Bridgcwater  and  Nantwkh :— By  Lord 
Melbourne,  from  Dissenters  at  BartheJomeiMtJMt, 
Exeter,  and  from  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Leeds: — By 
Lord  Calthorpe,  from  Colchester.  Against  the  Vestry 
Act  (Ireland),  by  Viscount  Lortow,  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Carlow. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Rich* 
mono,  account  of  Wool  and  Woollen  Ram,  imported 
between  the  years  18*8  and  1830. 

Forgery.]  The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn 
begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships,  before  he  moved  the  Order  of 
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the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Forgery  Bill,  to  a  Petition  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  signed  by  the  Bankers  of 
214  cities  and  towns  in  the  empire.  The 
number  of  signatures  was  upwards  of  700, 
so  that  it  might  be  taken  as  the  petition  of 
the  great  body  of  persons  for  whose  espe- 
cial protection  severe  laws  against  forgery 
had  been  enacted.  They  all  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  their  property  would  be 
more  effectually  secured  by  making  the 
law  less  severe,  and  their  opinions  ought  to 
have  much  weight  with  their  Lordships. 

Petition  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table.  It  was  precisely  the  same  as  the 
petition  presented  by  Mr.  Brougham  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  24.* 

The  noble  Marquis  then  proceeded  to 
the  following  effect :  —  My  Lords,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
however  anxious  I  may  be,  not  to  abuse  the 
patience  of  your  Lordships,  I  should  ill 
discharge  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  this 
House  and  to  the  public,  in  venturing  to 
call  attention  to  this  measure,  and  asking 
your  Lordships  to  allow  its  second  reading, 
if  I  did  not  state  the  grounds  on  which 
(after  the  most  anxious  consideration  on 
my  part),  I  presume  to  claim  your  notice. 
I  am  anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  Bill  is 
brought  before  you,  because,  I  believe 
that  on  a  fair  consideration  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  on  the  merits  of  the 
Bill  itself,  your  Lordships  will  be  disposed 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  which  I  shall 
venture  to  propose.  This  Bill  will  un- 
doubtedly effect  a  great  alteration  in  the 
law  of  England ;  a  law  which,  for  the 
last  one  hundred  years  has  been  progres- 
sively adding  to  the  amount  of  capital 
punishments.  As  your  Lordships  are  pro- 
bably aware  it  is  little  more  than  120 
years  ago  since  the  crime  of  forgery  was 
made  punishable  with  death ;  for  it  was 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  that  the  first 
Statute  to  that  effect  was  enacted.  The 
punishment  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
forgery  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  1728,  however,  a  large 
addition  was  made  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal punishments,  by  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  that  law  to  all  securities  and 
transferable  money-papers  whatever.  From 
that  period,  many  years  have  never  elapsed 
without  adding  to  what  I  must  call  a  most 
sanguinary  code.  Each  year,  as  the  re- 
venue progressively  advanced,  every  de- 
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partment  of  the  public  service  teemed 
with  annual  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Each  department,  or  the  head  clerk  of  each 
department,  had  his  suggestions  to  make ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that 
there  are  now  about  120  Statutes  against 
forgery  on  the  Books,  and  out  of  these, 
upwards  of  sixty  inflict  the  penalty  of  death. 
To  give  your  Lordships  some  idea  (though 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  these 
Statutes)  of  the  extent  to  which  this  has 
been  carried,  and  to  which  a  willing,  or 
rather  a  careless  Legislature  has  lent  its 
assistance,  I  might  state,  as  a  curious  in- 
stance, that  even  the  forging  of  what  they 
call  atthe  Admiralty,  MediterraneanPapers, 
by  which  persons  seek  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  plunder  and  piracy  of 
the  Barbary  Powers,  was  made  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death.  I  will  not  pain 
your  Lordships  by  mentioning  all  the 
branches  of  this  defective  legislation ;  but 
such  as  are  desirous  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  in  detail  with  what  must  ever 
remain  in  the  pages  of  history  a  curious 
monument  of  prurient  legislation,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  a  Report  communicated  to  this 
House  from  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment :  I  mean  the  Report  on  the  Cri- 
minal Law  in  1824 ;  in  which  will  be  found 
thirty-eight  folio  pages  taken  up  with  a 
simple  enumeration,  and  nothing  beyond, 
of  all  the  Statutes  then  in  existence  against 
forgery.  This  being  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion— and  the  Statutes  that  exist  are  a  sea 
of  confusion  through  which  not  even  the 
most  skilful  lawyers  can  dive  to  collect  a 
definite  notion  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  enactments  have  been  made  —  this, 
I  say,  being  the  state  of  the  question,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  individual,  having  his 
mind  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country,  should  not 
feel  anxious  to  effect  a  reformation  in  re- 
spect to  a  subject  so  important  at  once  to 
the  interests  of  the  commercial  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  now  presides  over 
the  Home  Department  (and  who  has  at- 
tended to  those  subjects  in  a  manner  so 
honourable  to  himself,  and  so  beneficial  to 
the  public  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time)  had  his  mind  very  early  directed  to 
the  state  of  these  laws.  For  myself,  I  can 
say,  that  during  the  short  time  I  presided 
over  the  Home  Department,  I  called  on 
all  the  public  offices  to  draw  up  a  digest 
of  the  laws  connected  with  forgery,  with  a 
U2 
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view  to  effect  a  consolidation  of  them,  re- 
serving for  subsequent  consideration  that 
still  more  important  alteration  which  is 
now  presented  to  your  Lordships  in  this 
Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded  was  the  originator  of 
the  measure  which  is  now  brought  before 
your  Lordships,  and  it  presents,  as  moulded 
by  him,  a  most  important  and  beneficial 
change  in  the  law  of  the  country,  by  the 
simplicity  which  it  will  be  the  means  of 
introducing  into  that  law;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  con- 
solidating under  one  head  every  thing 
which  has  regard  to  this  peculiar  subject ; 
by  which  means  every  one  will  be  enabled 
to  see  to  what  species  of  offence  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  is  attached.  But  it  is  my 
duty  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  that  this 
Bill  comes  now  recommended  to  your  atten- 
tion with  material  alterations,  extending 
far  beyond  anything  that  was  contem- 
plated by  those  who  were  its  original 
authors.  Of  course  very  little  is  necessary 
to  induce  your  Lordships  to  adopt  that 
general  principle  of  the  measure  which 
goes  to  simplify  the  law  on  the  subject, 
and  bring  it  back  from  that  mass  of  enact- 
ments which  has  hitherto  disfigured  the 
question,  so  as  to  define  the  principle  on 
which  the  law  has  awarded  the  last  and 
severest  punishment  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  inflict.  But  while  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  mitigation  should  extend,  and  that  it 
has  been  carried  in  this  Bill  to  an  extent 
which  will,  perhaps,  meet  with  considerable 
opposition,  I  feel  that  it  imposes  on  me  the 
duty  of  observing  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill, 
that  after  the  best  consideration  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  think  it 
right  to  propose  to  your  Lordships  to  adopt 
the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
1  will,  however,  beg  leave  here  to  say,  that 
in  urging  your  Lordships  to  adopt  this 
extensive  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  I  do  not  do  it  from  entertaining  any 
of  that  feeling  which  I  know  is  prevalent 
among  many  respectable  persons  in  this 
country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
power  of  any  Legislature  to  annex  that 
punishment  to  any  crime  short  of  murder. 
For  myself,  I  entertain  no  such  opinion, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  within  the 
scope  and  right  of  society  to  inflict  that 
punishment  in  defence  of  itself  and  its 
property.     But  at  the  same  time,  before 


this  last  punishment  is  inflicted,  a  neces- 
sity for  it  should  be  thoroughly  made 
out ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration  with  the  Legislature,  which 
is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing 
any  particular  crime ;  and  whether  it  may 
not,  by  severity,  outstrip  the  heinousness 
of  crime  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  in 
view ;  remembering  always,  that  there  is  a 
point  in  the  race  between  the  protection  of 
property  and  the  punishment  of  crime 
when  the  severity  of  a  penalty  becomes  the 
security  of  the  criminal.  I  have,  then,  to 
ask  your  Lordships,  whether  we  ought  not 
to  consider  the  infliction  of  penalties,  under 
these  circumstances  only;  and  whether,  by 
making  the  punishment  more  than  com* 
mensurate  to  the  crime,  we  are  not 
lessening  the  only  effectual  means  to  re- 
duce crime.  The  uncertainty  of  execu- 
tions is  another  point  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration ;  for,  without  pretending  to  lay 
bare  the  bosom  of  the  criminal,  and  to 
analyze  what  his  motives  may  have  been, 
I  think  that  if  there  is  any  one  circum- 
stance which,  without  reasoning  toohypo- 
thetically,  we  may  be  certain  of,  it  is,  tnat 
the  first  thing  which  a  man  who  is  medi- 
tating the  commission  of  a  crime  does,  is 
to  consider  whether  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  altogether  to  escape.  That,  certainly, 
is  the  first  consideration  which  weighs  with 
him,  it  is  the  point  which  will  influence 
him  most  in  what  he  does.  How  far  this 
penalty  of  death  is  commensurate  with  the 
crime  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  to 
consider.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  in 
the  artificial  state  of  society  in  which  we 
live,  the  crime  of  forgery  becomes  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  the  community ;  but, 
for  this  very  reason,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Lordships,  whether  so 
heavy  a  penalty  is  the  most  efficacious 
mode,  either  of  reducing  crime  in  general, 
or  preventing  that  one  in  particular  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  Bill.  But  on 
this  occasion  we  have  not  to  reason  theo- 
retically ;  for  we  are  able  to  decide  the 
question  practically,  from  facts  furnished 
by  experience,  and  that  experience  within 
the  range  of  our  own  recent  legislation. 
1  have,  with  a  view  not  only  to  influence 
your  Lordships,  but  to  make  up  my  own 
mind,  looked  into  the  Returns  which  have 
been  presented  at  different  times  to  this 
House,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Criminal  Law. 
With  respect  to  the  crime  of  forgery,  it  does 
happen  that  there  is  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
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ministering  the  law  in  London  and  Middle-  ; 
sex,  from  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales ; 
for  the  proportion  of  executions  in  Lon-  ' 
don  and  Middlesex  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.    If 
the  penalty  of  death  were  necessary  to  de- 
ter persons  from  this  crime,  you  would  find 
that  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  it 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  it  to 
a  greater  degree  in  London  and  Middlesex 
than  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales. 
I  am  aware  that  crimes,  such  as  forgery, 
must  exist  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  capi- 
tal, the  great  seat  of  our  money  transac- 
tions, than  in  the  country ;  but  what  I  am 
going  to  do  is,  to  compare  London  and 
Middlesex  at  one  period,  with  London  and 
Middlesex  at  another ;  and  England  and 
Wales  at  one  period,  with  England  and 
Wales  at  another.     In  the  last  seven  years 
there  have  been  in  England  and  Wales 
383  committals,  and  twenty-four  execu- 
tions, for  forgery ;   and  in  London   and 
Middlesex  there  have  been,  in  the  same 
period,  eighty  committals,    forty  convic- 
tions, and  fifteen  executions  ;  so  that  the 
executions  have  been  in  proportion  much 
greater  in  the  latter  than  the  former.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  executions,  the  commission  of  the 
crime  has  considerably  increased  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  ;  whereas  in  England 
and  Wales  it  has  scarcely  increased  at  all. 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  your  Lordships 
will  find  that  the  case  is  still  stronger ; 
for  in  that  country,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  there  have  been  no  executions  what- 
ever for  forgery :  and  yet,  although  there 
has  been  no  execution,  and  although  the 
paper  circulation  of  Ireland  is  very  exten- 
sive and  consequently  temptation  is  very 
great  there,  I  do  not  find  any  increase  in 
the  crime.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
diminution;  for  in   1823  the  number  of 
persons  charged  with  this  offence  amounted 
to  fifty  three,  and  in  1829,  the  number  was 
only  forty- one.    But  it  is  not  on  the  case  of 
forgery  alone  that  we  are  able  or  required 
to  discuss   the  effect   produced    by  the 
penalty  of  death.     There  have  been  two 
material  changes  made  within  the  range 
of  our  own  legislation :    in  one  of  these 
instances  the  penalty  of  death  has  been 
withdrawn  ;  and  in  the  other  the  penalty 
of  transportation,  not  previously  existing, 
has  been  enacted :  and  I  beg  to  call  on 
your  Lordships  to  look  at  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  both  these  cases.     In  the  first 
case  (I  mean  that  which  has  reference  to 


the  law  of  Excise)  we  have  the  evidence  of 
the  most  important  witness  on  the  subject 
— a  gentleman  who  may  have  been  known 
(for  he  is  now  dead)  to  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships.— I  allude  to  Mr.  Carr,  the  late  Soli- 
citor of  Excise.     Mr.  Carr,  in  his  evidence, 
stated,  that  the  act  of  counterfeiting  stamps 
in  certain  cases  of  Excise  was,  before  1 806, 
only  liable  to  a  fine  of  500/. ;  but  in  that 
year    it    was    made    a   capital    offence, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?     From 
the  year  1794  to   1806  there  were  nine- 
teen convictions  out  of  twenty-one  prose- 
cutions, while  from  the  year  1806  to  1818 
there  were  only  three  convictions  out  of 
nine  prosecutions ;    so   that,    presuming 
that  the  later  prosecutions  were  instituted 
on  as  good  grounds  as  the  former  ones, 
the  infliction  of  this  heavier  penalty  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  proportional 
number  of  convictions.     Now  with  respect 
to  the  case  of  withdrawing  the  punishment 
of  death,  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  see  how 
that  stands.     The  offence  that  I  allude  to 
is  that  of  stealing    in  bleach ing-houses. 
That  has  ceased  to  be  a  capital  crime,  but 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  its  commis- 
sion in  consequence.    The  returns  from 
Lancaster,  in  fact,  show  that  there  have 
been  fewer  crimes  of  that  species,  com- 
mitted ;  and  Mr.  Bourne,  one  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  in  Ulster,  has  stated,  that  for 
the  first  five  years  before  the  alteration  of 
the  punishment,  out  of  sixty-one  commit 
tals,    there  were  only  three  convictions 
while  for  the  first  five  years  after  the  al- 
teration, out  of  thirty-seven  committals 
there  were  seventeen  convictions ;  so  that 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  law  has 
been  assisted  by  a  reduction  of  the  punish- 
ment.    In  the  returns  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  forgery,  the  proof  is  still  more  con- 
vincing ;  for  it  appears  that  during  nine 
years,  ending  in  1828,  out  of  708  capital 
charges,  there  were  334  acquittals  ;  where- 
as, with  respect  to  minor  charges,  out  of 
558,  only  fifty-seven  escaped  punishment. 
Your  Lordships  will  not  suppose  that  the 
capital  charges  were  brought  forward  on 
lighter  grounds  or  less  certain  proofs  than 
the  minor  offences,  and  I  therefore  ask,  how 
this  circumstance  can  be  interpreted  other- 
wise than  that  in  the  one  case  the  law  was 
efficiently  administered,  and  that  in  the  other 
there  was  an  indisposition  somewhere  to 
carry  the  law  into  execution.     It  is  there- 
fore made  as  it  were  non-existing  by  its 
severity.    The  facts  which  I  have  already^ 
stated  to  your  Lordships  are  in  concurrence 


with  all  the  testimony  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  on  the  subject.  I  have 
likewise  with  me,  though  I  shall  not  de- 
tain your  Lordships  by  reading  it,  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  bankers  and 
merchants,  which  enumerates  case  on 
case  in  which  parties  have  been  deterred 
from  prosecuting,  and  individuals  left  to 
enjoy  their  dishonest  gains  with  impunity, 
from  a  reluctance  to  proceed  against  them 
capitally.  But  let  it  not  be  said,  that  this 
result  affects  only  the  case  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  thus  abstain  from  prosecuting, 
and  are  thus  justly  deprived  of  redress, 
because  a  moment's  consideration  will 
satisfy  your  Lordships  that  the  eifects  of 
(hat  reluctance  to  prosecute  must  extend 
the  mischief  in  a  wider  circle,  and  expose 
whole  manes  of  individuals  to  (he  depre- 
dations of  those  who,  having  found  impu- 
nity in  the  first  instance,  continue  their 
course,  and  make  others  their  prey.  I  can 
quote  to  your  Lordships  the  case  of  a 
father,  who  being  induced  not  to  prose- 
cute, the  criminal  next  proceeded  to  com- 
mit the  same  depredation  on  the  son,  and 
he  also  declining  to  prosecute,  the  offender 
was  finally  hanged  for  committing  a  for- 
gery on  another  individual.  Indeed,  many 
such  cases  might  he  advanced,  to  prove 
that  the  present  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment has  been  the  cause  of  perfecting  of- 
fenders in  the  ways  of  guilt.  Another  evi- 
dence, to  which  I  must  appeal,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  number  of  petitions  now 
lying  on  your  Lordships'  Table ;  and  inas- 
much as  ihey  are  chiefly  applicable  to  one 
branch  of  (he  Bill — I  mean  that  of  nego- 
ciable  securities — and  come  from  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  them,  I  think  they 
must  have  great  weight  with  your  Lord- 
ships. Among  those  petitions  is  one  to 
which  I  particularly  beg  leave  to  direct 
the  nttention  of  your  Lordships,  as  it  comes 
from  three  of  the  first  dealers  in  uegoci- 
able  securities  in  the  city  of  London.  In 
order  that  the  thing  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, J  will  name  the  individuals — they 
are  Mr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Gurney,  and 
Mr.  Rothschild.  These  names,  your  Lord- 
ships will  see,  are  the  names  of  men  in- 
fluenced by  no  considerations  connected 
v  itk  tin  principles  of  any  religious  sect  or 
parly,  fur  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the 
t'hurdi  of  Knglaml,  another  a  Dissenter, 
and  the  third  is  a  Jew — being  influenced 
by  no  motives  except  those  which  have  a 
reference  to,  and  arise  out  of,  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  affairs,    They  are  men  pecu- 


liarly engaged  with  ncgociabte  securities, 
exercising  the  occupation  of  bill-brokers 
— a  class  of  persons  who  discount  bills, 
and  then  carry  them  to  bankers  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  cash  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  they  themselves  receive — 
the  bankers  deriving  the  advantage  of  their 
security.  They  are  therefore  emphatically 
dealers  in  securities— dealers  in  responsi- 
bility. No  body  of  men  in  the  whole 
country  has  a  deeper  interest  in  prevent- 
ing the  crime  of  forgery  —no  body  of  men 
has  better  means  than  they  have,  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  that 
object.  One  of  those  very  men  passes 
through  his  hands,  annually,  no  less  than 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions,  in  ne- 
goeiablc  securities,  and  the  gross  amount 
which  annually  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  three  must  exceed  sixty  millions. 
On  a  question  of  this  sort,  there  cannot  be 
higher  authority,  i  had  also  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  this  House  a  petition 
signed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Coun- 
try Bankers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That,  too,  is  a  petition  highly  deserving  of 
respect  and  attention,  and  no  doubt  it 
is  an  authority  to  which  great  weight 
will  be  justly  attached,  for  they  are,  like 
the  three  individuals  I  have  mentioned, 
meu  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, indeed  the  most  so  of  any  men  in 
society.  The  last  consideration  to  which 
I  shall  direct  your  Lordships*  nttention  is, 
whether  under  the  present  Bill  the  penally 
of  death  can  be  inflicted  at  all  for  the 
crime,  or  rather  whether  it  will  be  inflicted. 
I  have  stated  to  yon  the  scruples  which  in 
every  religious  sect,  and  in  every  class  of 
society,  exist  against  putting  this  penally 
into  execution  ;  and  I  have  stated  to  you 
also  iIil-  opinions  entertained  with  respect 
to  prosecutions  under  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands, and  the  consequence,  my  Lords, 
is,  that  impunity  is  secured  to  the  de- 
linquent from  the  effect  of  these  scruples, 
which  are  altogether  the  offspring  of  the 
severity  of  the  law.  The  objections,  how- 
ever, to  this  punishment  do  not  rest  upon 
the  authority  of  persons  who  alone  are 
practically  conversant  with  the  nature  and 
operation  of  this  crime,  or  men  having  to 
do  in  all  the  transactions  of  their  life  with 
ncgociable  securities,  and  with  nothing 
else,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
■Judges  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Bench,  I 
tuean  Sir  William  Grant,     It  was  affirmed 
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by  him,  that  id  cases  of  forgery  there 
was  always  an  actual  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  prosecutors,  witnesses,  Counsel, 
Judges,  and  even  the  responsible  advisers 
of  the  Crown  itself,  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law,  and  prevent  its  ultimate 
execution.  If  that  can  be  proved  to  exist 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  law,  and  that 
it  can  be  shown  in  this  individual  case  is 
indisputable,  am  I  not  warranted  in  assum- 
ing that  the  effect  of  such  sentiments  will 
be  to  frustrate  the  severe  enactment, 
and  render  its  operation  altogether  nuga- 
tory. If  then  these  scruples  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  men,  and  if,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  scruples,  they  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  present  measure,  is  it  not 
infinitely  better  that  we  should  try  the  ex- 
periment of  a  different  penalty  rather  than 
induce  men,  in  the  embarrassment  which 
results  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
on  the  one  hand  they  owe  to  a  fellow 
creature,  and  on  the  other  to  society,  is  it 
not  infinitely  better,  my  Lords,  that  the 
Legislature  should  abolish  a  sanguinary 
punishment,  than  induce  them  to  pursue 
a  line  of  conduct  that  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  a  practical  abrogation  of  a  par- 
ticular Statute.  Besides,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  knowledge  that  this 
lenalty  has  been  twice  rejected  by  a  ma- 
ority  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
>ut  have  the  effect  of  overcoming  any 
sense  of  duty  that  men  may  entertain  re- 
specting the  obligation  to  prosecute  offend- 
ers exposed  to  that  penalty.  I  will  not 
say  whether,  in  pursuing  this  line  of  con- 
duct, they  act  with  propriety  or  not ;  but 
I  will  say — that  in  abstaining  to  prose- 
cute in  cases  of  forgery,  they  do  nothing 
which  will  cause  them  to  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind.  Now,  my  Lords, 
if  this  penalty  have  the  effect  of  scaring 
prosecutors,  but  not  of  scaring  criminals 
— if  it  have  the  effect  of  clogging  the 
operations  of  law  to  a  great  degree  in  all 
that  relates  to  this  offence-*  if  it  be  not  only 
likely  to  do  that  for  the  future,  but  can 
be  shewn  to  have  done  it  hitherto — if,  as  I 
affirm,  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  better, 
by  yielding  to  public  opinion,  to  call  into 
life  that  activity  and  disposition  to  pursue, 
with  diligence  and  zeal,  delinquents  of  the 
class  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  than 
by  a  resistance  to  the  general  feeling,  pre- 
vent the  due  execution  of  the  laws.  After 
the  best  consideration  which  I  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject,  I  am  persuaded 
thai  the  bill  count  your  Lordships  can 


adopt,  will  be  to  read  this  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  impart  to  it  such  improvements 
in  the  committee,  as,  under  circumstances, 
it  is  capable  of ;  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  this  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
experiment,  and  should  it  be  tried  and 
fail,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
very  different  disposition  will  be  ex- 
cited throughout  the  country  from  that 
which  at  present  prevails.  Do  not  let 
it  be  supposed  that  I  am  so  confident 
with  respect  to  this  experiment  as  to  sup- 
pose that  there  exists  no  chance  of  its 
failure ;  but  my  opinion  of  the  great  pros- 
pect of  its  success  leads  me  to  the  convic- 
tion that  we  ought  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  that,  in  present  circumstances  we 
should  ill  discharge  our  duty  did  we  not 
try  it.  I  am  not  so  confident  as  to  ask 
you  to  make  this  a  permanent  measure ; 
if  you  wish,  make  it  merely  temporary — 
for  five  years,  or  for  any  other  period  you 
may  think  proper.  I  shall  go  into  the 
committee  prepared  to  make  that  alter- 
ation. If  in  the  committee  we  agree  to 
make  it  temporary,  that  does  nothing  to 
affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  if  at 
the  end  of  five  years  it  be  found  an  advan- 
tageous measure,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  renewing  it ;  whereas  if  it  fail,  there 
will  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to 
procure  its  re-enactment,  and  a  disposition 
arising  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity, 
to  carry  it  into  rigid  execution.  Into  all 
these  considerations  I  shall  most  readily 
enter,  should  this  Bill  reach  a  committee. 
There  is  another  clause  in  the  Bill  which 
may  in  the  committee  require  to  be  con- 
sidered —  I  mean  that  for  secondary 
punishments.  I  do  believe,  that  more 
effect  will  be  produced  by  convicts  being 
confined  in  the  hulks  at  home,  or  being 
sent  to  the  island  of  Bermuda,  than  by 
other  punishments ;  for  deep  and  perma- 
nent disgrace  is  more  likely  to  deter  minds 
of  the  cast  of  those  which  usually  commit 
forgery,  than  men  of  any  other  stamp  ;  for 
they  are  generally  persons  who  desire  to  raise 
themselves  to  a  situation  of  life  to  which 
they  are  not  naturally  entitled,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  the  punishment  of  dis- 
grace is  peculiarly  formidable.  For  these 
reasons,  then,  I  hope  that  your  Lordships 
will  give  this  Bill  the  advantage  of  a  second 
reading.  I  hope  you  will  give  that  secu- 
rity against  the  commission  of  crime  which 
is  next  in  influence  and  value  to  an  im- 
proved state  of  society — I  mean  the  cer- 
tainty to  prosecutors  of  teeing  punish* 
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ment  inflicted,  and  the  certainty  to  crimi- 
nals that  they  cannot  escape  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  crimes.  I  hope, 
too,  that  you  will  pay  that  respect  to  a 
Bill  coming  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  allowing  it  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquis  had  truly  described  the  Bill 
under  consideration  as  an  experiment ; 
but  he  would  add,  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment which,  in  justice  to  their  Lordships' 
character,  and  from  a  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country,  they  were  bound  to 
try.  He  had  resolved  upon  giving  the 
measure  his  most  cordial  and  hearty  sup- 
port. He  did  so,  not  from  being  attracted 
by  its  novelty — not  from  any  love  of 
change — for  he  could  conscientiously  say 
that  he  never  was  influenced  in  support  of 
any  measure  by  any  other  considerations 
than  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  good. 
He  believed  he  should  stand  acquitted  in 
their  Lordships'  opinion  of  any  undue  pre- 
dilection for  novelty  or  change,  merely  as 
such  ;  and  it  was  with  regret  he  remem- 
bered that,  not  long  since,  changes  had 
been  made  that  tended  to  results  which, 
he  feared,  this  country  would  long  have 
reason  to  deplore.  With  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular Bill  then  before  them,  he  begged  to 
say  that  he  had  serious  doubts  whether  the 
Legislature  of  any  Christian  country  could 
find  itself  justified  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  such  a  crime  as  forgery. 
He  saw  no  warrant  for  it  in  Scripture,  nor 
even  for  other  capital  punishments  inflicted 
under  our  criminal  code.  He  thought 
that  capital  punishments  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  murder,  and  to  such  instances  of 
personal  violence  as  might  lead  to  the  loss 
of  reason  or  of  bodily  health,  and  to  cases 
of  rape.  He  felt  called  upon  to  state, 
that  in  the  view  which  he  took  of  this 
question  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
party  considerations  whatever —  indeed,  so 
far  from  any  feelings  connected  with  party 
was  the  discussion  of  such  a  bill,  that  he 
should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  this  declaration,  had  he  not  heard 
that  a  cry  of  faction  had  been  raised,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  impute  factious  mo- 
tives to  the  party  with  which  he  was  poli- 
tically linked.  Men  might  be  called  fac- 
tious when  they  voted  against  the  Minis- 
ter from  the  mere  desire  of  opposition,  and 
not  from  any  conviction  of  the  evil  tend- 
ency of  his  measures.  He  begged  leave 
to  vindicate  himself  and  the  friends  with 
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whom  he  acted,  who  were  men  of  the 
highest  honour  and  integrity,  from  the 
imputation  of  factious  opposition ;  and 
he  defied  any  man  to  show,  that  he  and 
they  were  not  influenced  in  their  votes  by 
the  most  conscientious  motives.  He  was 
opposed  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  Government  com- 
posed of  men  unqualified  for  the  situations 
which  they  filled,  and  because  he  thought 
their  possession  of  power  inconsistent  with 
the  security  of  the  State ;  therefore,  every 
opposition  which  he  gave  the  Government 
in  that  House  arose  solely  from  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  their  measures 
did  not  tend  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
But,  on  a  question  like  the  present,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  no  feelingof  opposition 
influenced  him  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
entreated  the  House  to  remember  that  the 
infliction  of  death  in  such  cases  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  Juries  reluctant  to  find 
verdicts  of  guilty,  and  deterred  prosecu- 
tors from  preferring  indictments.  Though 
the  Returns  before  Parliament  showed 
how  numerous  were  the  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion, yet  they  proved  nothing  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  crime  had 
been  committed  and  prosecution  not  insti- 
tuted because  the  injured  party  feared 
that  the  blood  even  of  the  guilty  might  be 
laid  at  his  door.  On  those  grounds,  and 
simply  on  them,  the  measure  for  abolish- 
ing capital  punishments  should  receive 
his  cordial,  though  humble  support. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  present  question 
should  be  discussed  altogether  apart  from 
any  feeling  of  party.  As  to  his  own  opi- 
nion on  the  expedienc5  of  abolishing  capi- 
tal punishments  for  forgery,  he  confessed 
he  found  it  much  strengthened  by  learning 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
held  the  same  sentiments ;  that  a  major- 
ity of  that  House  was  couvinced  that  capi- 
tal punishments  should  be  abolished  in 
cases  of  forgery,  amongst  other  reasons, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  prosecutors 
lessunwillingto  indict — Juries  and  Judges 
less  unwilling  to  convict,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  from  the  dis- 
tressing situations  in  which  he  of  neces- 
sity often  found  himself.  On  these  grounds, 
then,  he  would  vote  for  the  clauses  as  they 
then  stood  ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  certainly 
could  not,  like  his  noble  friend  who  spoke 
last,  say  that  he  was  influenced  by  any 
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religious  scruples.  He  thought  that  for- 
gery, coining,  horse-stealing,  sheep-steal- 
ing, and  other  offences  of  a  like  nature, 
stood  exactly  upon  the  same  footing.  He 
felt  no  particular  commiseration  with  the 
man  who  committed  forgery,  for  the  per- 
sons guilty  of  that  offence  were,  for  the 
most  part,  persons  of  tolerable  education, 
and  of  a  rank  of  life  which  secured  the 
possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  know- 
ledge ;  they  were  therefore  the  less  to  be 
excused  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
that  assumed  so  dangerous  a  character  in 
a  commercial  country  like  England.  With 
such  considerations  in  his  mind,  he  had 
the  less  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  Bill  in 
its  present  form.  No  doubt  he  agreed  to 
it  as  an  experiment,  but  then,  as  one  well 
worthy  of  being  tried.  He  would  not  fur- 
ther detain  their  Lordships  than  to  observe, 
that  he  thought  the  secondary  punish- 
ment, whatever  it  might  be,  ought  to  be  a 
real  punishment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said :  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  but 
1  should  not  deal  fairly  or  properly  with 
your  Lordships  if  I  did  not  frankly  state, 
that  to  all  the  clauses,  in  their  present 
shape  I  cannot  give  my  vote.  In  the  com- 
mittee I  shall  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  those  clauses,  and  I  shall  take  that 
opportunity  of  stating  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  consider  that  those  clauses  can- 
not with  safety  be  adopted.  I  thank  the 
noble  Marquis  for  the  fairness  and  candour 
with  which  he  has  brought  this  subject 
under  your  Lordships'  consideration,  and  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross- 
bench,  and  the  noble  Earl,  that  a  subject 
so  serious  and  important  should  not  be 
discussed  with  any  reference  to  party  feel- 
ing; it  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
cussions in  which  we  could  be  engaged, 
and  I  fully  concur  with  both  the  noble 
Lords  who  adverted  to  this  topic,  that  it 
could  only  be  discussed  advantageously 
in  one  tone,  and  with  only  one  object  in 
view ;  namely,  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  the  offence, 
so  far  as  its  prevention  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  dictates  of  humanity.  I  hope  I 
need  not  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  would 
not  advocate  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  any  case,  unless  upon  due  consi- 
deration I  was  convinced  of  its  necessity; 
— neither  am  I  disposed  to  contend  that 
that  punishment  should  be  directed  against 
the  crime  of  forgery  generally,  but  only 
against  forgery  in  particular  cases,    I  shall 
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not  proceed  further  with  the  discussion  at 
present.  In  the  committee  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  matter  at  greater 
length,  and  give  my  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time,  to  be  com- 
mitted on  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  June  23. 

Minutes.]  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Romlym, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  hii  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners, gave  the  Royal  Aawnt  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 
Bill,  the  Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Bill,  and  the  Population 
Bill. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment 
of  Death  for  Forgery,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  from 
Woodstock:— By  Viscount  Lortow,  from  Dissenters  at 
Canterbury. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  23. 

Minuter.]  The  Lord  Adtocati  brought  in  a  BUI  for  estab- 
lishing a  general  system  of  Police  in  the  Burghs  of  Scotland. 

The  Court  of  Session  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  as  Watchmen  under  the  old  system, 
and  under  the  New  Police,  and  the  expense  to  each  Parish 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  system ;  the  number  of  Ships 
and  amount  of  Tonnage  entered  at  each  Port  where  British 
Consular  Salaried  Agents  are  employed  in  1828 : — On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  H.  Grattak,  Cases  in  whkh  Legal  Pro- 
ceedings hate  been  taken  against  the  Ti^nrert  of  Grand 
Juries  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Stamp  Duties  Assimilation 
(Ireland)  by  Mr.  Kayanaoh,  from  Castle  Comar.  In 
favour  of  the  Labourers'  Wages  Bill,  by  Mr.  Littleton, 
from  Cotton  Spinners  at  Glasgow.  In  favour  of  the 
Northern  Roads  Bill,  by  Mr.  Hume,  from  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  of  Arbroath.  For  a  Protecting  Duty 
on  foreign  Lead  Ore,  by  Mr.  Pikdaryis,  from  Workers 
of  Lead  Mines  in  Cornwall. 

Privileges  of  the  Commons.]  The 
Speaker,  on  the  House  assembling,  in- 
formed the  House  that  the  Biil  for  the 
Abolition  of  Fees  had  been  returned  from 
the  Lords,  with  considerable  amendments. 
He  had  carefully  looked  over  these  amend- 
ments, and  had  no  doubt  that  they  were 
such  as  could  not  be  admitted.  At  the 
same  time  he  recommended  the  House,  as 
had  been  done  on  former  occasions,  that 
these  amendments  should  be  printed  before 
they  were  taken  into  consideration.  He 
recommended  this,  not  as  doubting  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  amendments,  but  in 
order  to  make  the  House  fully  aware  of 
their  nature.  They  were  so  voluminous, 
and  the  Bill  was  so  small,  that  he  thought 
this  necessary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  Bill, 
with  the  amendments,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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Treasury  Dispensing  Power.]  Sir 
J.  Graham,  at  the  request  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Water  ford,  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  if  any  of  the  money  lent  to  the 
Corporation  of  Londonderry  in  1814,  to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  Boyne,  had  ever 
been  repaid  ?  He  observed,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  authorising  the  loan, 
was  very  strict  in  requiring  its  re-payment, 
and  pointed  out  the  mode  by  which  the 
tolls  were  to  be  sequestered  if  the  money 
was  not  paid.  He  wished  to  know  if  any 
means  had  been  taken  to  enforce  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  if  not,  by  what  authority 
its  operations  had  been  suspended  ? 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  explained,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  suspended  by 
a  Treasury  Minute  of  1819,  and  the  pre- 
sent conduct  of  the  Government,  in  not 
enforcing  payment,  was  a  continuation  of 
that  Minute.  He  would  move  for  some 
returns  that  would  place  the  matter  before 
the  House  in  all  its  bearings. 

Sir  G.  Hill  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Corporation  of  Londonderry.  The  funds 
had  been  found  inadequate  to  keep  the 
bridge  in  repair,  and  repay  all  the  debts ; 
and  therefore  the  Corporation  had  petition- 
ed the  Tr&sury  to  be  released  from  the 
debt,  to  which  the  Treasury  had  consented, 
on  account  of  the  great  utility  of  the  com- 
munication kept  up  by  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested  that  a  return  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table  to  shew  what  the  in- 
come of  the  Corporation  amounted  to,  and 
how  it  was  expended. 

Several  Returns  to  elucidate  this  subject 
were  ordered. 

Labourers'  Wages  Bill.]  Mr. 
Littleton  moved  that  the  report  on  this  Bill 
be  brought  up, — agreed  to; — that  the 
Amendments  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  upon  that  there  had  yet  been 
no  discussion,  or  even  an  opportunity  of 
discussion,  although  it  was  three  months 
since  his  hon.  friend  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  a  long  and  astounding 
statement,  to  which  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  of  making  any  reply.  He  did 
not  mean  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  as  to  the  principle,  he  must  say, 
that  he  did  not  expect  that  such  a  Bill 
would  have  been  introduced,  or  seriously 
entertained,  by  any  Member  of  Parliament, 
but  particularly  by  his  hon.  friend, 
whose  views  respecting  commerce  were 


generally  so  much  in  accord  with  his  own. 
If  he  were  surprised  at  his  hon.  friend's 
departure  from  what  he  conceived  correct 
principles,  he  should  be  still  more  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Government  meant  to 
support  a  Bill  so  contrary  in  principle  to 
all  the  measures  lately  adopted  Tor  remov- 
ing shackles  from  the  trade  of  the  country. 
As  the  House  might  not  be  aware  of  the 
state  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  masters 
and  workmen,  he  would  say  first  a  few 
words  upon  that  point.  The  object  of  this 
Bill  was  stated  in  the  second  cfanse ;  and 
as  it  was  against  the  principle  he  contended, 
for  if  that  were  admitted  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  carry  it  into  effect  by  what 
details  he  pleased,    he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  the  second  clause  to  the 
House.   "  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  if 
any  such  artificer,  workman,  or  labourer, 
as  above-mentioned,  or  any  other  person 
on  his  behalf,  shall  make  or  enter  into  any 
agreement,  understanding,  or  stipulation 
with  his  master  or  employer,  or  with  any 
person  acting  on  the  part  of  his  master  or 
employer,  or  with  the  clerk,  bailiff,  fore- 
man, manager,  or  superintendant  of  any 
such  master  or  employer,  as  to  the  place 
where,  the  time  when,  the  manner  how,  or 
the  person  or  persons  with  whom,  all  or 
any  part  of  any  wages  or  other  reward  for 
labour,  then  being  or  afterwards  to  become 
due,  or  any  money  or  bank-note  or  notes, 
then  being  or  afterwards  to  become  due  in 
respect  of  wages  from  the  said  master  or 
employer  to  such  artificer,  workman,  or 
labourer  as  aforesaid,  is  or  are  to  be  ex- 
pended or  laid  out.  such  agreement^under- 
standing,  or  stipulation,  shall  be  wholly 
void,  and  of  no  effect."    The  objection  be 
made  to  this  was  the  same  as  he  made  to 
all  restrictive  laws,  which  had  ever  been 
"  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,"  that  the  master  and  workmen 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  come  to  what 
agreement  they  thought  proper  respecting 
the  wages  one  is  to  give  and  the  other  to 
receive,  and  respecting  the  manner  and  the 
time  of  paving  them.     If  this  Bill,  how* 
ever,  should  become  a  law,  no  master  or 
workman  would  be  able  to  make  an  agree- 
ment for  wages,  except  money  down.  The 
consequence  of  this  interference  would  be, 
that  in  manufacturing  districts,  masters 
would  frequently  not  employ  men  at  all 
whom  they  otherwise  might  have  employed* 
What  could  be  more  mischievous  than  a 
law  that  prevented  a  free  agent,  anjuoui 
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and  willing  to  work  for  meal,  for  malt,  for 
meat,  or  for  money,  from  taking  work  and 
obtaining  food.  Such  an  interference  was 
against  all  the  principles  of  free  trade 
recognized  by  that  House,  and  actually 
contrary  to  laws  already  existing.  Previous 
to  1 825,  it  was  not  competent  for  masters 
or  men  to  meet  together  and  settle  the 
wages  that  should  be  paid  for  labour — 
combination,  as  ft  was  called,  being  then 
a  crime.  At  that'  time,  however,  an  Act 
passed  restraining  the  use  of  force  and 
violence  for  obtaining  wages,  but,  in  other 
respects,  it  allowed  workmen  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  they  might  think  tit  with 
respect  to  their  wages.  The  hon.  Member 
who  introduced  this  Bill  endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  the  workmen  were  not  free 
agents — that  they  had  not  the  power  of 
bargaining  and  making  the  best  agreement 
they  could  for  themselves,  he  considering 
them  as  slaves  to  their  masters,  attached 
to  a  particular  place,  and  bound  to  a  par- 
ticular service.  If  he  could  make  out  that 
proposition,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
workmen  should  receive  protection ;  but 
the  House  underrated  the  artificers  of  this 
country  if  it  supposed  that  they  were  not 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  he 
questioned  whether  their  constitutional 
knowledge  of  their  own  rights  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  most  of  the  Membersof  the  House. 
By  the  4th  Geo.  4th,  all  litigation  and 
delay  between  masters  and  men  were  sup- 
pressed or  provided  for;  and  if  the  work- 
man refused  to  perform  an  agreement  he 
had  entered  into,  he  was  summoned  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  instantly  deter- 
mined the  matter  pursuant  to  a  form  laid 
down  for  that  purpose.  Could  the  law  be 
placed  upon  a  better  footing  than  that 
by  which  every  workman  in  the  country 
was  enabled  to  make  what  agreement  he 
pleased,  with  a  summary  process  to  settle 
all  disputes  that  might  occur  concerning 
agreements.  If  hon.  Members  looked  at 
the  Bill,  they  must  acknowledge  that  they 
had  not  met  with  any  thing  so  absurd  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  an  attempt  to  prevent 
a  workman,  whatever  his  situation  might 
be,  from  getting  employment  in  the  best 
manner  he  was  able.  If  he  were  starving, 
and  without  clothes,  and  should  say  to  a 
manufacturer, "  Will  you  employ  me?"  and 
the  manufacturer  should  say,  "  Yes,  I  will 

r've  you  food,  and  clothing,  and  lodging, 
will  lend  you  my  credit,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  get  other  things,  but  I  have  no 
ptnty  f  time  is  no  money  to  be  got  here 


since  the  banks  were  shut  up,  and  if  there 
be  any  balance  betwixt  us  at  the  end,  you 
shall  have  cash."  If  such  an  offer  were  to 
be  made,  this  Bill  would  prevent  the  work- 
man from  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  an 
arrangement.  During  a  stagnation  of  trade, 
nothing  was  more  likely— a  large  portion  of 
our  manufacturers  having  their  warehouses 
then  loaded  with  goods — and  precisely 
when  masters  and  men  both  most  required 
relief,  this  new  Act  would  come  into  opera* 
tion,  and  render  masters  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion who  should  employ  a  workman  without 
having  money  in  their  pocket  to  pay  him ; 
his  hon.  friend,  in  fact,  found  the  principle 
so  bad  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  numer- 
ous exceptions.  There  was  a  clause  provid- 
ing that  the  Act  should  not  extend  "  to  any 
domestic  servant,  or  servants  in  husbandry, 
or  to  any  artificer,  workman,  or  labourer,  or 
other  person  engaged  or  employed  in  any 
manufacture,  trade,  or  occupation,"  extend- 
ing to  a  long  list  of  exceptions,  which  would 
include  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  manufactures.  The  prin- 
ciple was  opposed  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment said,  when  speaking  of  the  Irish 
poor,  viz.  that  all  restrictions  which  pre- 
vented a  man  from  carrying  his  labour  to 
what  he  considered  the  best  market  were 
injudicious,  and  the  exceptions  to  the 
principle  laid  down  were  so  numerous  as 
to  make  the  Bill  a  most  bungling  piece 
of  legislation,  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  simplifying  process  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Bill  was  an 
attempt  to  prevent  workmen  from  getting 
what  they  could  for  their  labour,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  from 
going  to  market  as  they  pleased  with  it. 
Could  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  therefore, 
be  so  injudicious,  so  unprincipled — he 
meant  in  the  sense  of  abandoning  the 
commercial  principle  he  had  laid  down — as 
to  sanction  this  Bill.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
evils  existing  at  the  present  moment  in 
different  parts  of  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, but  the  author  of  this  measure 
mistook  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It  was 
not  the  truck-system  which  occasioned 
want  of  employment;  but  the  want  of  full 
occupation,  which  obliged  men  to  be  satis- 
fied with  half  a  loaf  rather  than  no  bread. 
The  hon.  Member,  in  opening  this  subject, 
said  that  the  workmen  were  no  longer  free 
agents;  but  against  actual  violence  or 
threats  they  were  effectually  protected 
by  the  Act,  to  which  be  had  already  alluded, 
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for  repealing  the  Combination-laws.  His 
lion,  friend  read  a  number  of  letters  in 
support  of  his  view  of  the  case  ;  but  they 
appeared  to  come  principally  from  bankers, 
who  formerly  found  it  very  convenient  to 
circulate  their  paper,  who  now  grumble 
because  their  trade  is  cut  up,  but  who 
would  not  find  their  situation  improved  by 
this  most  absurd  law.  With  respect  to 
the  men  not  being  free  agents,  he  would 
ask  his  hon.  friend,  whether  the  fact  of 
their  combining  for  increased  wages  did 
not  prove  that  they  were  free  agents? 
But  supposing  that  the  times  were  bad, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  his  Bill  ?  Suppose, 
said  the  hon.  Member,  that  I,  as  a  manu- 
facturer, employ  twenty  men,  giving  them 
ready  money  wages  as  long  as  I  can  sell 
my  wares ;  a  time  comes,  however,  when 
I  cannot  sell  them — my  storehouses  are 
filled,  and  I  have  no  ready  money  ;  but  in 
hopes  that  matters  will  come  round  in  four 
or  five  months,  I  am  willing  to  keep 
my  men  employed,  and  although  I  have 
no  money,  I  have  credit,  I  can  com- 
mand beef  and  bread,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  and  with  them  I  can 
supply  my  workmeu,  who  would  thus  be 
prevented  from  coming  on  the  poor-rates. 
Others  in  the  same  situation  would  do  the 


more  effect  than  if  it  had  never  been 
passed  at  all.  He  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment would  consider  well  the  effect  of  this 
Bill,  before  he  allowed  it  to  pass  into  a 
law,  for  it  might  seriously  affect  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
knew  that  in  several  districts  the  lives  of 
persons  had  been  endangered  by  laws  such 
as  that.  The  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  repeal  all  the  existing  laws  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  have  left  all  truck- 
transactions  as  free  as  any  other.  Them 
were  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  supported  by  the  plan  this  BUI  was 
to  put  down ;  and  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary and  his  hon.  friend  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  distress,  the  animosi- 
ties, and  the  breaches  of  the  peace  which 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  measure  could 
not  fail  to  occasion.  Three  months  ago, 
when  his  hon.  friend  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  this  Bill,  he  assigned  as  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  that  sixty  or  seventy 
petitions  had  been  presented  for  it,  and  but 
few  against  it.  What  was  the  reason  of 
that  ?  It  was,  that  masters  were  unwilling 
to  put  themselves  forward  against  it.  He 
remembered  that  when  the  Frame-work 
Knitters   bill    was    introduced    into  that 


like ;  but  if  this  Bill  pass,  that  moment  I  |  House,  it  reached  its  last  stage  without 
and  other  manufacturers  whose  hands  are  i  opposition,  or  complaiut.  He  had  then 
full  of  goods,  would  necessarily  turn  all    been  a  vers*  few  davs,  onlv,  a  Member  of 


our  workmen  adrift.  Some  sixteen  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  been  passed  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  wages  in  goods,  but  they  had 
all  proved  unavailing.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man got  such  an  Act  passed  in  18*20, 
against  which  Mr.  Ricardo  argued  from 
the  very  place  in  which  he  was  then  stand- 
ing, and  by  which  heavy  penalties  were 
imposed   upon   masters   so   paying  their 


the  House,  but  the  bill  appeared  to  him  so 
absurd  in  its  nature,  that  he  opposed  it 
and  procured  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee;  that  was  on  a  Friday t  and 
no  sooner  was  it  known  throughout  the 
country  that  one  Member  was  willing  to 
oppose  the  bill,  than  by  Monday  he  had 
roasters  from  all  parts  calling  upon  him  to 
state  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  said  that 
they  were  afraid  of  petitioning  against  the 


men  in  goods,  and  yet  they  did  so  pay  j  biil.  because  the  men  were  bent  upon 
them,  although  some  of  the  men  whom  !  having  it  passed,  and  had  a  deputation  in 
they  had  saved  from  starving  turned  round  .  Loiuion  to  urge  it  through  the  House;  but 
and  prosecuted  them.  When  his  hon.  |  since  the  opposition  had  not  originated 
friend  brought  in  his  former  bill,  he  said  with  them,  they  were  ready  to  join  with 
that  the  reason  why  previous  Acts  had  not  '  him  in  preventing  its  further  progress. 
succeeded  was.  that  the  penalty  was  not  •  The  b  11  was  examined  in  a  Committee, 


severe  enough,  and  he  proposed  to  g.\e  it 
entirely  to  the  informer.  That  biil  was 
to  last  for  two  Years,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  hail  been  found  to  succeed,  a 
perpetual  law  of  the  same  kind  would 
have  been  passed.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
two  vears.  his  hon.   fr.eml  admitted  t:at  i 


a:ul  ail  the  eV»jcvt  ion  able  clauses  struck 
ou(.  He  men::o:.ed  this  fact  to  show  that 
the  absence  of  petitions  was  no  criterion 
as  lo  the  iVesi:^  cf  masters  concerning 
this  lr!l.  When  the  hon.  Member  intro- 
duced ;t.  :.e  rvad  a  £:eat  number  of  letters 
:::  supjv::  ef  his  cp:::i^r.s;  and  in  imita- 


his  law  had  not  cheeked  the  practice  he  !  tieni  of  that  exair  j\*  he  would  read  one  of 
wished  to  preveut,  and  indeed  had  had  no  |  the  cu::y  le::ers  he  had  received.     The 
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letter  stated  that  one  petition  presented  to 
the  House  was  carried  to  two  factories  to 
be  signed,  but  when  the  object  of  it  was 
understood,  it  was  rejected  by  every  indi- 
vidual; and  it  was  then  carried  to  the 
school,  and  every  schoolboy  was  compelled 
to  put  his  name  to  it.  In  1815  there  were 
in  the  town  from  which  it  came  forty 
clothiers,  twenty-nine  of  whom  had  since 
become  bankrupt* ;  and  the  few  who 
remained  were  only  enabled  to  keep  their 
workmen  employed  by  paying  them  with 
goods.  It  also  stated,  that  the  beer- sellers 
considered  the  truck-system  as  an  invasion 
on  their  profits,  and  that  they  had  roused 
and  excited  the  people  to  sign  petitions 
against  it.  This  was  the  way  probably  in 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  had  been  got  up ;  and  if  the 
Legislature  insisted  on  the  masters  paying 
in  money,  the  effect  would  be  to  throw 
numbers  of  men  now  employed  on  the 
parish.  The  effect  of  the  truck-system 
was,  to  give  the  master  the  profits  of  the 
retail  dealers,  amounting  perhaps,  as  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend,  in  some  instances  to  as 
much  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 
So  far  from  this  being  objectionable  it 
tended  to  improve  the  situation  of  the 
labourer.  The  system  had,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  attended  with  great  and 
undeniable  benefit.  Sir  Thomas  Barnard, 
when  he  laudably  proposed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  suggested 
that  the  workmen  should  be  secured  from 
the  impositions  of  the  retail  dealer,  and 
referred  to  an  instance  in  a  manufactory 
then  well  known,  where  the  experiment 
had  succeeded.  A  store  was  opened, 
where  the  workmen  purchased  all  their 
provisions  at  the  market  price,  and  were 
protected  from  imposition.  The  same 
system  had  been  adopted  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  had  received  two 
communications  on  the  subject  from  Glas- 
gow, from  gentlemen  of  great  respectability, 
and  who  were  at  the  head  of  large  manu- 
factories in  that  town.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Ewins,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron 
foundry,  where  2,000  men  were  employed. 
He  stated,  and  his  foreman  also  stated,  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  to  his  mind 
unanswerable,  that  if  this  measure  passed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  up  to  the 
individuals  employed  in  this  concern  the 
loss  they  would  sustain.  So  far  from 
being  a  relief,  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  the 
workmen,  many  of  whom  would,  in  conse- 
quence,  suffer  from  want  of  employment. I 


The  complaint  was,  that  the  master  paid 
partly  in  goods  and  partly  in  money,— 
that,  instead  of  getting  the  whole  of  his 
wages  in  money,  the  workman  received  a 
quantity  of  meal,  for  which  he  paid  \4d. 
or  \5d.  a  peck,  when  he  might  buy  it  at 
market  for  1 2d.  or  1 3d.  What  evil  was 
there  in  that?  The  workman  made  his 
calculations  in  proportion  as  he  was 
charged  above  the  market  price  for  his 
meal ;  he  knew  that  be  received  less  for 
his  work,  and  he  was  willing  to  accept  it, 
because  he  also  knew  that  he  could  not 
find  employment  elsewhere.  Then,  what 
was  the  alternative  offered  to  the  work- 
man ?  He  must  either  pay  ten  per  cent 
more  for  his  provisions,  or  have  his  wages 
lowered  to  that  amount.  Many  of  the 
masters  might  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
trade  without  this  profit  of  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  small  manufacturers  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  great  capitalists. 
His  hon.  friend  had  produced  a  list  of  the 
prices  at  which  goods  were  sold  at  a  truck 
or  tommy  shop,  and  compared  those  prices 
with  the  marketprice.  There  was  an  advance, 
it  appeared,  in  the  prices  of  flour,  tea,  but- 
ter, and  various  other  articles ;  but  the  whole 
resolved  itself  into  this — that  the  master 
who  adopted  this  system  gained  a  profit 
of  ten  per  cent.  His  hon.  friend  saia  that 
some  of  those  masters  who  had  established 
this  system  derived  a  profit  from  it  of 
7,000/.  a-year.  He  did  not  know  how 
this  was  to  be  prevented,  nor  was  he  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  proper  to  prevent 
it.  The  House  could  not  prevent  it  unless 
it  returned  to  the  old  law  that  limited  the 
means  of  speculation  and  employment, 
and  said  to  one  man,  you  must  be  of  one 
trade  and  no  other ;  and  to  a  second,  you 
must  confine  yourself  to  another  trade. 
Was  the  Legislature  to  say  that  the 
worker  in  steel  was  not  to  open  a  grocer's 
shop,  or  that  the  ship-owner  might  not  be 
a  ship-chandler,  or  that  the  worker  in 
iron,  or.  gold,  or  copper,  must  not  carry 
on  any  other  trades  ?  The  principle  was 
monstrous;  and  the  House  could  never 
sanction  it  by  giving  its  assent  to  this  Bill  ? 
u  Suppose  that  I  and  my  hon.  friend  (said 
Mr.  Hume)  were  both  in  the  iron  trade,  and 
that  during  the  war,  when  at  full  work,  he 
employed  400  and  myself  40  men.  The 
peace  comes, — -prices  are  low, — the  de- 
mand is  dull.  Who  goes  to  the  wall  first  ? 
No  doubt  I  must,  the  man  with  small 
capital.  The  trade  I  find  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  with  advantage.    My  hon.  friend 
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finds  this  also.  I  am  supposing  the  case 
of  any  two  raanufacturers,>one  with  a  large 
and  the  other  a  small  capital.  The  trade  is 
dull — there  are  scarcely  any  profits — yet 
still  I  do  not  like  to  give  it  up,  for  that  would 
be  ruin,  and  I  hope  that  by  keeping  up 
the  manufacture,  a  demand  will  arise,  and 
that  I  shall  again  carry  on  the  trade  pro- 
fitably. At  length  I  find  that  I  am  losing 
two  or  three  per  cent,  and  I  then  call  my 
workmen,  and  say,  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
but  I  must  discharge  you,  for  I  find  that  I 
am  losing  by  giving  you  employment.'  The 
workmen  say  *  it  is  very  hard  on  us,  for  we 
cannot  get  work  elsewhere ;  other  manu- 
facturers are  in  the  same  state  as  you,  and 
we  must  go  to  the  parish.'  Now  to  avert 
that,  suppose  I  say  to  my  workmen,  '  If 
you  are  disposed  to  work  with  me,  then 
you  shall  continue  to  do  so,  but  instead  of 
buying  your  corn,  flour,  or  meal  at  the 
market,  you  must  buy  them  from  me  at  the, 
market  price.'  The  men  are  willing  to  do 
so ;  they  will  be  benefitted,  and  I  shall  keep 
my  works  in  existence ;  this  law  says,  I  and 
they  shall  do  no  such  thing,  and  that,  I 
say,  is  an  injustice  both  to  the  master  and 
the  workman."  Under  this  system  he 
believed  that  the  workmen  were  generally 
charged  no  more  than  the  market  price  for 
their  goods,  and  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
greatly  over-stated  the  rate  charged  by  the 
masters;  but  he  would  admit  that  the 
master  charged  ten  per  cent  beyond  the 
market  price;  was  that  a  reason  why 
we  should  put  an  end  to  their  manufacture 
altogether?  Was  it  not  better  that  the 
master  should  charge  ten  per  cent  than 
that  he  should  give  no  employment.  Was 
that  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  hon.  friend, 
coming  from  Staffordshire,  and  represent- 
ing the  great  capitalists,  should  by  this 
Bill  destroy  the  small  capitalists,  who 
only  existed  by  the  system  which  this 
measure  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  ? 
The  House  might  be  assured  that  where- 
ever  this  system  existed,  when  it  should  be 
put  down,  monopoly  would  supply  its 
place,  and  the  workmen  would  then  be  in 
a  worse  state  than  at  present.  This  was 
a  serious  question  as  connected  with  a 
general  principle,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  would  lead  to  incalculable  diffi- 
culties. There  were  two  of  the  Members 
from  Wales,  who  were  prepared  to  state 
that  the  measure  was  likely  to  produce 
ruin  in  their  districts,  but  as  he  did  not 
see  them,  he  concluded  that  they  were 
not  aware  that  the  subject  was  to  come  on 


that  evening.  If,  through  the  representa- 
tions of  his  hon.  friend,  the  Government 
was  induced  to  sanction  this  measure,  it 
must  take  on  itself  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  violent  interference  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  If  this  measure  produced 
the  evils  which  he  anticipated,  and  whole 
districts  were  unemployed,  as  he  feared 
they  would  be  if  the  state  of  trade  did  not 
change,  his  hon.  friend  must  bear  all  the 
blame.  The  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  this  case  would  only  affect  men  of 
small  capital;  but  if  the  principle  were 
good,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
branches  of  trade  and  manufacture.  The 
man  who  dealt  in  woollens  or  cottons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  dealer  in 
meal  or  in  sugars,  whatever  advantages  en- 
gaging in  those  trades  might  give  to  htm. 
This  was  contrary  to  all  the  recognised 
principles  of  trade,  and  the  men  who  asked 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  it  would  be  its 
first  victims.  What  were  the  instances 
of  injury  which  his  hon.  friend  quoted  ? 
Why,  that  A  B  worked  for  C  D,  and 
was  paid  according  to  contract,  partly  in 
meal,  and  partly  in  money;  and  his  hon. 
friend  did  not  designate  those  cases  pro- 
perly when  he  spoke  of  them  as  acts  of 
injustice  and  extortion.  The  workman 
submitted  to  this  system  knowingly  and 
willingly,  because  he  could  do  no  better. 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  provisions  were 
sometimes  inferior — that  bad  flour  had 
been  sold  by  the  truck-master,  as  if  no 
bad  flour  ever  came  from  the  mill  bat 
what  belonged  to  the  truck-master.  These 
'arguments  were  most  unfair,  and  unworthy 
of  his  hon.  friend  and  of  the  cause  he  sup- 
ported. His  hon.  friend  said,  "  There 
are  three  classes  of  persons  affected  by 
this  system,  the  workmen,  the  retaU 
tradesmen,  and  the  manufacturers."  He 
admitted  that  the  retail  dealers  were  in- 
jured, but  neither  the  workmen  nor  manu- 
facturers were  injured.  There  was  no  un- 
fair advantage  taken.  The  workman  and 
the  master  were  equally  interested  in 
evading  the  restrictions  which  prevented 
them  making  such  contracts  as  they  found 
advantageous.  Where  was  the  hardship 
on  the  workman  ?  If  he  be  ill-used  by  one 
master  he  went  to  another,  and  wherever 
labour  was  wanted,  he  sold  his  at  as  pro- 
fitable a  rate  as  he  could  obtain.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  grounds  of  coercion 
and  compulsion  relied  on  by  his  hon. 
friend  had  failed  in  every  point.  The 
epithets  he  had  applied  to  the  truck-master* 
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were  most  unjust.  He  said,  "  Will  you 
permit  3,000  or  4,000  persons  to  make 
overgrown  profits,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  labouring  classes?  Will 
you  permit  A  and  B  to  ruin  the  whole 
alphabet  by  becoming  retail  dealers  ?  His 
hon.  friend  did  not  see  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  men  to  permit 
the  masters  to  become  retailers  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  showed  how  cau- 
tiously charges  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  how  well  the  House 
should  consider,  before  it  adopted  further 
proceedings.  Great  excitement  and  ill- 
will  had  been  already  created  in  the  coun- 
try. The  petition  presented  to  this  House 
from  Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  agreed  to  at 
a  public  meeting.  An  account  of  this 
meeting  was  published  in  the  Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle,  and  he  believed  it  was 
correct.  There  was  a  description  in  it  of 
the  dense  crowd  who  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  the  place  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  with  banners  flying,  on  which  were 
painted  caricatures.  On  one  was  a  cari- 
cature of  a  tall  lank  fellow,  the  personi- 
fication of  famine,,  and  under  this  was 
written,  "  the  victim  of  truck."  On  an- 
other, Cerberus  was  represented  watching 
two  truck-masters ;  and  on  a  third  there 
was  a  skeleton  of  a  truck-master  about  to 
be  thrown  into  a  place  not  to  be  mentioned. 
It  was  a  serious  thing  when  25,000  or 
30,000  workmen  came  together  with  such 
feelings.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  reso- 
lutions were  all  introduced  by  clergymen  ; 
and  no  man  who  respected  the  cloth  but 
must  regret  that  they  should  have  given 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  they  were  re- 
ported to  have  expressed.  He  appealed  to 
the  House  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
promote  such  feelings  as  manifested  them- 
selves at  this  meeting?  One  clergyman, 
proposing  the  first  Resolution,  was  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  greatly  admired 
the  caricatures,  as  they  were  quite  de- 
served. According  to  him,  then,  hell 
flames  were  deserved  by  the  man  who  paid 
his  workmen  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
goods.  "  I  well  know "  he  says,  "  that 
this  system  was  commenced  with  a  good 
object."  He  admitted  that  the  time  ex- 
isted when  the  truck-system  was  good,  but 
now  all  the  horrors  of  the  damned  were 
justly  bestowed  on  those  who  carry  it  on. 
u  Time  was,"  he  said,  "  when  we  paid  our 
messengers  to  Parliament,  and  when  they 
did  not  deliver  our  messages,  or  delivered 
them  improperly,  we  stopped  their  grog. 


Now,  I  think  those  times  were  better  than 
these,  for  if  we  cannot  get  our  messengers 
to  advocate  our  cause,  in  discussions  upon 
our  grievances  and  distresses,  what  is  the 
use  of  having  them  ?  The  labourer  who 
takes  truck  instead  of  money  is  degraded 
to  a  level  with  a  certain  animal  that  has  no 
sense.  He  is  reduced  below  the  barn- 
door fowl,  for  the  barn-door  fowl  is  reared 
tenderly,  and  fattened  before  it  is  killed 
and  picked."  And  so  this  reverend  gen- 
tleman went  on  to  argue,  that  the  labourer, 
by  the  effect  of  the  truck-system,  was 
picked  to  the  bone  without  being  fattened, 
and  died  a  skeleton  ;  and  this  speech  was 
loudly  cheered.  The  whole  proceedings 
at  this  meeting  were  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  showed  the 
feeling  that  existed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Here  were  three  clergymen  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  mob,  indulging  in  the 
grossest  vituperation  on  those  men  who 
paid  workmen  partly  in  goods  and  partly 
in  money.  Would  the  House  lend  itself 
to  creating  additional  excitement  of  this 
description.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  was  to  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  laws  already  passed  against 
men  making  what  contracts  they  pleased, 
he  workman  got  the  idea  that  he  was 
injured  by  his  master,  and  regarded  the 
man  who  was  saving  him  from  the  work- 
house as  a  tyrant  who  oppressed  him. 
To  countenance  and  sanction  such  a  feel- 
ing* by  passing  that  Bill,  would  be  most 
dangerous.  His  hon.  friend  said,  that  the 
number  and  the  skill  of  our  artizans  "  were 
the  main  springs  of  our  strength,  of  our 
glory,  and  our  pre-eminence  amongst 
nations."  He  agreed  with  that  sentiment, 
and  it  was  to  prevent  the  evils  which  he 
had  described  that  this  measure  ought 
not  to  be  carried  into  effect.  His  hon. 
friend  said,  "  Let  us  consult  our  common 
interest  by  rendering  the  workmen  satis- 
fied with  the  laws  under  which  they  live." 
In  that  sentiment  also  he  agreed.  If  the 
workman  did  not  like  his  employer's  ser- 
vice, let  him  give  it  up.  If  he  agreed  to 
take  part  of  his  wages  in  goods  and  part  in 
money,  he  did  that  with  his  eyes  open ; 
it  was  a  voluntary  thing,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  refer  it  to  any  thing  like  force.  In 
his  opinion,  there  was  not  one  part 
of  the  Bill  that  deserved  support.  The 
whole  point  in  dispute  was  this ;  would 
the  House  permit  free  competition  between 
masters  ?  If  it  interfered,  there  was  scarcely 
a  small  capitalist  who  would  be  able  to 
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carry  on  his  manufacture,  and  the  coun- 
try would  never  be  free  from  litigation  be- 
tween master  and  servant.  When  work 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  workmen  were  dis- 
tressed, and  they  thought  their  distresses 
arose  from  the  truck-system,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  arose  from  waut  of  em- 
ployment. In  his  opinion,  the  practical 
operation  of  this  system  was  to  diminish 
that  evil,  and  to  give  the  labourer  more 
employment  than  he  would  otherwise  have. 
Upon  these  grounds,  and  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  commerce,  the  House  ought  not 
to  agree  to  this  Bill.  The  House  ought 
not  only  to  reject  it,  but  some  member  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  ought  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  laws. 
Restrictions  and  enactments  had  been 
multiplied  without  number  on  this  subject. 
They  had  not  been  productive  of  any 
good ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  done 
great  injury.  The  masters  and  men  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  those  matters  as  they 
pleased.  He  felt  himself  called  on  not  to 
allow  such  a  measure  to  pass  one  stage 
further  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
HouBe  on  it.  What  was  it  hut  a  depar- 
ture from  those  principles  of  Free-trade, 
which  he  hoped  we  should  never  again 
have  lost  sight  of?  But  what  hope  was 
there  if  we  did  one  thing  one  day,  and 
another  the  next ;  if  just  when  we  began 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  adoption 
of  sound  principles,  we  were  to  retrograde 
to  a  system  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  ? 
What  hope  was  there  that  the  recent  sys- 
tem of  Free-trade  could  be  maintained.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  he  considered 
this  Bill  as  of  great  importance,  and  that 
its  adoption  would  be  a  most  serious  evil. 
If  other  Members  entertained  as  strong  an 
opinion  as  he  did  on  the  subject  they  would 
join  him  in  opposing  it.  He  was  sure  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  would  not  flourish 
under  such  a  system  as  this  Bill  would 
create.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the 
Amendments  made  by  the  Committee  be 
read  a  second  lime  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. To  put  an  end  to  the  truck-system 
would,  in  many  cases,  put  an  end  to  the 
employment  of  the  workmen  altogether. 
Besides,  the  Legislature  had  already  tried  to 
do  so,  without  effect.  There  were  no  less 
than  thirteen  Statutes  already  in  existence 
having  that  for  their  object.  The  hon. 
Member  also  objected  to  several  clauses  of 
the  Bill  as  incongruous.  The  evils  of 
— hich  the  workmen  complained,  and,  he 
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admitted,  justly  complained,  arose  from 
want  of  work,  an  evil  which  this  Bill  would 
only  make  worse. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  having  had  occa- 
sion, when  he  introduced  this  Bill  about 
three  monthsago,  to  trespass atsomelength 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  then  go  through 
all  the  topics  which  suggested  themselves 
respecting  it ;  and  indeed  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  friend,  ihe  member  for  Aberdeen, 
had  so  little  connexion  one  part  with 
another,  that  he  should  have  felt  great 
difficulty  in  following  it  had  it  been  neces- 
sary to  answer  it  in  detail.  In  one  point 
he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  namely, 
that  the  peace  of  the  country  depended, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  this  measure.  The 
truck-system  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
and  had  extended  itself  so  rapidly, 
that  if  Parliament  were  to  rise  without 
taking  any  step  to  arrest  it,  great  dis- 
content would  be  occasioned  throughout 
the  country.  In  evidence  of  the  feeling 
which  existed  on  the  subject,  he  would  re- 
fer to  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  favour  of 
this  Bill.  There  had  been  petitions  from 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Monmouthshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  from  Glasgow.  Many  of  them 
were  numerously  signed,  not  by  the  retail 
dealers  only,  or  bankers,  who  his  hon. 
friend  said  were  the  parties  principally 
interested,  but  by  the  workmen  in  great 
numbers  ;  by  money-paying  masters,  who 
stated  that  they  were  fast  advancing  to 
ruin,  by  endeavouring  to  compete  with 
those  who  adopted  this  system  ;  by  Magis- 
trates who  had  a  practical  knowledge  of 
its  evils;  and  by  Grand  Juries  of  different 
counties.  Those  were  the  classes  which 
had  chiefly  signed  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  ami  it  was  somewhat  remark- 
able that  there  had  not  been  a  single  peti- 
tion against  it.  That  observation  might 
probably  call  up  one  or  two  petitions, 
signed,  perhaps,  by  workmen  who  feared 
to  do  any  thing  but  what  their  masters 
hade  them  ;  but  it  was  worthy  of  remark, 
that  although  this  Bill  had  been  three 
months  before  the  House,  and  had  been 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  country,  not  a 
single  petition  had  been  sent  up  against  it. 
Even  the  truck-masters,  the  very  men 
who  carried  on  the  system,  shrunk  from 
defending  it.     Many  of  them  had  sigr    ' 
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petitions  against  it,  saying,  "  We  abhor 
the  system,  but  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
it."  His  hon.  friend  had  adverted  to 
a  bill  passed  some  years  ago,  and  which, 
as  he  truly  said,  had  failed.  It  was  a  sort 
of  private  bill,  in  fact,  which  he  brought  in 
at  the  instance  of  a  small  portion  of  his 
constituents,  and  the  enactments  of  which 
were  very  imperfect.  It  wanted  that  clause 
which  seemed  so  objectionable  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Worcester,  empowering  magis- 
trates to  summon  the  parties  to  give 
evidence  before  them.  For  want  of  that 
clause  the  bill  could  not  be  effective,  for 
the  parties  were  generally  the  only 
persons  who  could  give  evidence.  His 
hon.  friend  said,  and,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech  resolved  itself  into  that 
argument;  that  the  system  which  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  abolish  had  arisen 
from  want  of  employment  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  any  one  who  looked  into  the  several 
petitions  presented,  would  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  the  cause  from  which  it  had  arisen. 
He  was  satisfied  that  this  measure  would 
produce  the  payment  of  wages  in  money. 
Whether  the  wages  would  be  as  large  as 
the  nominal  amount  of  wages  at  present, 
he  would  not  say :  it  would  secure  to  the 


skill  and  labour.  When  he  brought  this 
Bill  forward,  he  omitted  to  press  upon  the 
House  the  injury  done  to  the  retail  dealers 
by  the  truck -system.  The  cruelty  of  it, 
and  injury  effected  by  it,  as  regarded  the 
workman,  were  the  topics  on  which  he  laid 
the  greatest  stress ;  but  it  was  a  lament- 
able fact  that,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  through  the  operation  of  this 
system,  the  whole  class  of  retail  dealers 
was  nearly  effaced.  In  one  parish  it  was 
found  impossible  to  select  two  proper 
persons  to  fill  the  office  of  churchwarden, 
or  any  other  parish  office,  those  who 
usually  filled  such  offices  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  parish  by  the  truck- 
system.  In  a  small  town  it  was  stated 
that  eighteen  shopkeepers  had  gone  into 
the  Gazette  within  the  last  fifteen  months, 
whose  ruin  was  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the 
loss  of  business  consequent  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  this  system.  These  statements 
were,  probably,  applicable  to  many  other 
places  as  well  as  those  from  which  he  took 
them,  for  the  system  was  rapidly  ex- 
tending, to  the  total  extinction  of  the  re- 
tail dealer  ;  and  if  it  were  not  checked,  there 
would  be  none  of  that  mutual  dependence 
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which  his  hon.  friend  thought  so  proper 
between  the  master  and  the  workman ;  but 
there  would  be  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
misery  and  want  on  the  other.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
effect  of  the  important  alterations  which 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  introduced  as  consequent 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Beer-duty,  the  whole 
of  which  had  his  entire  concurrence.  The 
Beer-duty  being  taken  off,  and  the  license 
system  done  away,  there  was  no  master 
manufacturer  who  had  adopted  the  truck- 
system  who  would  not  also  undertake  to 
supply  his  workmen  with  beer.  The 
article  would  be  of  that  quality,  and  it 
would  be  consumed  in  that  quantity,  and 
at  that  price,  which  the  master  pleased ; 
and  the  House  could  easily  conceive  how 
demoralising  the  effect  would  be  in  this 
particular.  The  evil  already  existed  in 
Scotland.  At  Paisley  most  of  the  truck- 
masters  are  vintners,  and  sell  spirits  to 
their  workmen.  He  had  heard  that  this 
was  the  fact,  and  had  inquired  into  it. 
The  letter  which  he  received  in  reply  be- 
gan, "  The  evil  to  which  you  allude  does 
exist  here."  Similar  effects  would  arise 
through  all  parts  of  the  country,  only  that 
they  would  be  mitigated  by  thecircumstance 
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spirits.  There  never  was  a  more  fortu- 
nate period  for  putting  an  end  to  this 
system  than  the  present.  Prices  were 
rising  generally  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  there  was  no  want  of 
employment,  and  gold  and  silver  were 
never  more  abundant  nor  more  easily  ob- 
tained. He  understood  from  Birmingham, 
which  had  generally  been  considered  as  the 
great  manufactory  for  base  coin,  that  there 
was  very  little  now  in  circulation.  Indeed, 
the  people  in  business  there  never  thought 
of  examining  a  sovereign  or  half-sovereign, 
even  when  they  received  1 ,000/.  in  a  week: 
they  were  so  satisfied  that  the  coin  was 
not  falsified.  Even  those  manufacturers 
who  complained  most  of  being  deprived 
of  the  1/.  notes,  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  as  much  coin  as  they  required. 
The  truck-masters,  however,  had  got  into 
the  system  of  issuing  tickets,  one  of  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which,  if  this 
system  were  not  put  an  end  to,  must  become 
the  circulating  medium  of  certain  districts. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
supposed  that  the  evil  would  correct  itself; 
but  if  once  the  standard  of  value  were  re- 
moved, every  thing  would  be  left  to  the 
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consciences  of  the  truck-masters,  and  all 
men  had  not  the  same  consciences ;  nor 
was  it  judicious  for  the  Legislature  to  leave 
the  working  classes  wholly  dependent  on 
the  consciences  of  any  body  of  men.  His 
hon.  friend  said,  that  if  the  laws  were  re- 
pealed, all  would  be  placed  on  an  equality. 
What  then?  One  master  would  take 
ten  per  cent,  another  twenty  per  cent,  till 
the  question  would  be  at  last,  if  he  might 
use  such  an  expression,  who  could  take 
the  most  from  the  bowels  of  the  workman, 
and  derive  profits  to  the  greatest  extent? 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  House,  Session  after 
Session,  to  occupy  itself  in  considering  the 
situation  of  the  working  classes,  if  this 
system  were  suffered ;  if  the  workman 
were  allowed  to  eat  out  his  wages  at  the 
truck-shop,  with  no  coin  in  his  pocket,  or 
with  coin  procured  by  selling  at  a  discount 
what  he  had  already  received  at  a  large 
discount,  could  he  be  expected  to  acquire 
provident  habits  ?  Yet  this  would  become 
the  general  system  of  the  country  if  it 
were  not  checked  in  time.  If  the  House 
should  not  sanction  this  Bill,  after  a  time 
the  evil  would  be  so  much  aggravated,  and 
the  complaints  so  universal  and  so  loud, 
that  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
come  down  with  some  measure  of  a  more 
severe  character.  By  sanctioning  the  Bill, 
the  House  would  prevent  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  evil,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  more  objectionable  measures. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  opposed  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen,  that  all  laws  ought  to  be 
abolished  on  this  subject,  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  present  measure,  and  there- 
fore wished  that  the  law  might  remain  as 
at  present. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  would  support  the 
Bill  as  an  experiment. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  felt  the  greatest  ob- 
ligations to  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire for  having  brought  forward  this 
measure.  He  had  heard  the  most  favour- 
able accounts  of  the  Bill  from  those  parts 
of  the  country  into  which  he  had  trans- 
mitted it,  and  should  give  it  his  most 
cordial  support. 

Sir  R.  Peel  supported  the  Bill,  being 
convinced  that  no  system  was  so  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
workmen  as  the  truck-system.  Such  a 
system  was  not  necessary  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  manufacture,  as  was  proved  by 
the  example  of  Manchester,  in  which  it 
did  not  exist.    Although  be  admitted  that 


there  might  be  some  objections  to  the 
measure,  vet,  apprehensive  of  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  present  system,  he  gave  hit 
cordial  assent  to  the  attempt  to  pat  an  end 
to  it. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  unless  some  step 
were  taken,  the  system  would  soon  be 
greatly  extended.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
was,  indeed,  incorrect  in  saying  that  it 
was  not  known  at  Manchester.  It  was  in 
practice  there,  though  the  general  feeling 
of  the  people  was  against  it. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  supported  the  Bill.  The 
detestable  truck-system  had  also  reached 
Norwich. 

Mr.  Warburton  gave  his  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  and  would  state  his 
reasons  on  a  future  opportunity. 

Mr.  Slaney,  after  considerable  difficulty, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Maberly  admitted  that  the  system 
was  bad,  but  he  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  of  the  inexpediency  of  any  inter* 
ference  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of 
labour. 

The  House  divided — For  the  Amend* 
ment  4 ;  Against  it  48— Majority  44. 

Mr.  Hume  contended  that  the  Bill  ought 
not  to  be  re-committed  on  a  Wednesday 
evening,  and  in  such  an  empty  House. 
The  hon.  Member  persisting  in  his  oppo- 
sition, the  question  was  adjourned  to 
Friday  next. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  24. 

Mirutib.]  Petition!  presented.  Against  the  Daly  en  §M* 
borne  Coals,  by  Lord  Whakncltft*,  from  tbt  Inhabfattfli 
of  Drittol.  For  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death  for  Forgery,  by  Lord  Holland,  from  Athburton. 
By  Earl  Fitiwilliam,  from  Maraden,  for  holding  Aatbjat 
at  Wakefield ;  from  Dinentert  at  Ckekbeaton,  ft*  tka 
Abolition  of  Slavery.  By  the  Earl  of  Clabjc,  again**  (ha 
Bog-Draining  Bill  (Ireland),  from  the  Barron  Navigation 
Company. 

The  Court  of  Seasion  Bill  wm  brought  up  from  the  How*  of 
Commons* 

Greece.]  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  laid 
on  the  Table  additional  papers  connected 
with  the  negotiations  relative  to  Greece. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  nuid,  as  the 
noble  Earl,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  presented  another 
series  of  papers  relating  to  Greek  transac- 
tions, I  wish  to  offer  a  few  words ;  but  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  press  for  the  pro- 
duction of  further  papers,  because  of  my 
want  of  success  on  former  occasions,  not 
having  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain  what  I 
asked    for.    But  there  are,  my  Lords, 
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many  communications  which  I  should 
like  to  see  on  your  Lordships'  Table,  par- 
ticularly some  despatches  of  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  to  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  now  no  more. 
I  am  persuaded  that  these  and  other  do- 
cuments in  the  possession  of  the  noble 
Earl,  would  afford  your  Lordships  much 
information  on  the  subject.  However,  I 
feel  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
country  is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  its  inter- 
nal sorrows,  that  it  would  ill  become  me 
to  press  the  subject  of  foreign  transactions 
on  the  consideration  of  the  House.  I 
shall,  therefore,  abstain,  till  the  time 
arrives  when  this  question  may  be  enter- 
tained, with  advantage  to  the  public, 
from  entering  upon  the  subject.  When 
that  period  arrives,  I  shall  then  state 
what  the  impressions  on  my  mind  are 
with  respect  to  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. I  feel  it  would  be  highly  improper 
now  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  that 
head  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
which  I  am  desirous  of  putting  to  the 
noble  Earl ;  and,  if  he  can  answer  them 
without  impropriety,  1  am  sure  it  will 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  many  persons, 
particularly  those  who  are  connected  with 
Greek  Bonds.  1  now  beg,  my  Lords,  to 
refer  your  Lordships  to  a  passage  in 
the  Protocol  of  Conference  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  20th  of  February ; 
it  is  in  these  words ; — "  The  three  Powers 
have  resolved  to  assure  to  the  new  State 
pecuniary  succours,  by  means  of  the 
guarantee  of  a  loan  to  be  made  by  the 
Greek  government,  of  which  the  object 
shall  be,  to  provide  for  the  pay  and  main- 
tenance of  the  troops  which  the  Sovereign 
Prince  shall  have  occasion  to  raise  for  his 
service."  From  a  memorandum  of  the 
noble  Duke,  dated  10th  February,  1830, 
I  find  this  sentence  : — "  The  Government 
of  this  country  has  never  given  any  pecu- 
niary aid  to  Greece ;  and  I  should  only 
deceive  his  Royal  Highness  if  I  were  to 
hold  out  any  hope  of  such  aid.  1  will, 
moreover,  add  my  opinion,"  continues  his 
Grace,  "  that  such  aid  is  not  required. " 
Here,  my  Lords,  is  a  specific  opinion  of 
the  noble  Duke  with  respect  to  this  Greek 
loan  and  guarantee;  and  let  it  not  be 
said,  my  Lords,  that  such  an  opinion  has 
never  been  given.  The  noble  Duke's 
words  are  on  record.  On  the  24th  March, 
the  noble  Earl  informed  his  Royal  High- 
ness that  a  loan  had  been  agreed  to, 
the  sum  of  500,000/.  was  proposed 


for  that  purpose;  but  three  times  that 
amount,  it  was  subsequently  arranged, 
should  be  advanced.  How  this  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  letter  of  the  noble 
Duke  dated  the  10th  of  February  preced- 
ing I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine.  I  shall  leave 
this  inconsistency  and  vacillation  of  opinion 
to  be  explained  by  others.  I  beg  to  in- 
quire of  the  noble  Earl  whether  any  cir- 
cumstances took  place  which  induced  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  consent  to  an  alter- 
ation of  the  amount  of  the  loan — and  also 
whether  any  part  of  it  was  intended  to  go 
in  payment  of  the  money  previously  raised 
in  this  country  ?  Your  Lordships  are 
aware  that  a  great  deal  of  stock-jobbing 
has  arisen  upon  Greek  Bonds ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  whether 
any  part  of  the  income  intended  to  be 
raised  in'  the  way  pointed  out  in  the 
papers  before  the  House  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  original  Greek  loan. 
These  two  points  to  which  1  have  request- 
ed  the  noble  Earl's  attention,  I  think,  are 
of  importance.  With  respect  to  the  va- 
rious papers  now  laid  on  your  Lordships' 
Table,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  not 
offer  one  word.  When  the  proper  time 
arrives,  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  my  opinions  on  the  transactions. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  fully  aware 
of  the  inconvenience  of  the  interlocutory 
explanations  which  the  noble  Marquis  re- 
quired, and  was  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
the  period  when  the  whole  question  could 
be  brought  forward  for  discussion.  With 
respect  to  the  transactions  which  had  been, 
referred  to,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  noble 
Marquis.  The  noble  Marquis  was  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  change  of 
sentiment  existed  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  affecting  the 
loan.  The  first  time  a  loan  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Allied  Powers,  500,000/. 
was  the  sum  named.  The  object  of  the 
loan  was  principally  the  payment  of  so 
many  troops  as  it  was  supposed,  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  would  be  neces- 
sary for  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leo- 
pold. He  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
stated  to  the  House  that  in  consequence 
of  the  perseverance  to  have  that  loan  ad- 
vanced, and  the  urgency  of  the  Allied 
Powers  on  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
give  its  acquiescence,  the  loan  was  agreed 
to ;  but  not  the  sum  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Marquis,  of  thrice  the  amount ;  the 
money  to  be  guaranteed  by  loan  being 
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only  about  one  half  more  than  the  original 
amount  proposed.  With  respect  to  th< 
question  put  by  the  noble  Marquis,  relat- 
ing to  the  Greek  bonds  and  Greek  loans  ; 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion whatever  with  them.  The  loat 
to  which  his  Majesty's  Minister*  had  con- 
sented had  no  reference  to,  nor  counexior 
with,  those  former  loans,  the  simple  ob- 
ject of  that  loan  being  as  he  had  already 
slated,  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  which 
were  considered  to  be  necessary. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  the  explanation 
of  the  noble  Earl,  but  he  still  insisted  that 
there  had  been  a  change  of  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  if  not  tc 
the  extent  he  had  named,  as  the  sun 
originally  fixed  was 500,000i.,and, accord- 
ing to  the  noble  Earl,  the  amount  ulti 
mately  agreed  to  was  800,000/.  The  ex- 
planation was  calculated  to  prove  benefi- 
cial, as  it  was  exceedingly  important  to 
know— and  he  doubted  not  that  the  fact 
would  go  forth  to  the  public — that  the 
Government  of  this  country  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  guarantee  of  the  original 
Greek  loans. 

Galway    Regulation    Bill.]     The 

Earl  of  Carbery  haid,  that  the  petitioners 
who  had  prayed  to  be  heard  by  Counsel 
against  the  Bill  not  wishing  to  persist  in 
their  prayer,  he  would  now  move  that  the 
Order  be  discharged,  with  a  view  of  afford- 
ing an  opportunity,  without  delay,  of  the 
Bill  being  read  a  second  time. 

Earl  Qrtjf  moved  the  second  reading, 
and  he  proposed  that  to-morrow  the 
Bill  should  be  committed,  when  he 
would  take  an  opportunity  of  stating  his 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  measure,  should 
any  noble  Lord  think  the  Bill,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  ought  not  to  pass.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  could 
not  be  objected  to. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  second  reading,  but  he  thought 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  objectionable ; 
he  should,  therefore,  in  the  committee, 
propose  some  amendments. 

The  Puke  of  Richmond  said,  if  any 
thing  should  bo  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee which  went  to  the  effect  of  disfran- 
chising any  man  in  the  country,  unheard 
and  unconvicted,  he,  for  one,  should  give 
such  a  proposition  his  decided  opposition, 

Earl   Grey  regretted  to  hear  the  noble  I 


ut  Retford  BUI. 

Duke  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment declare  his  disapprobation  of 
the  measure  in  its  present  form.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  convince 
the  noble  Duke  of  its  policy  aud  justice. 
He  was  sorry  to  sav,  that,  if  the  noble 
Duke  persisted  in  his  objection,  he  should 
feel  compelled  in  the  present  instance  to 
be  in  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

East  Retford  Disfhanchis 
Bill.]  Lord  Durham  moved  the  post- 
ponement of  the  East  Retford  Disfran- 
chisement Bill  to  Thursday  next. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  expressed  his 
disapprobation,  and  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  not  delay  the  measure  by  acceding 
to  the  Motion. 

Earl  Grey  said,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  the  Bill  could  be  got  through  during 
the  present  Session ;  and  had  his  noble 
friend  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  instead  of  the 
motion  he  had  made,  he  should  have  given 
him  his  support. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  differed  from 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  should  oppose  the  motion  for  so  long 
a  postponement. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  begged  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  Bill  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  at  different  periods  for  the  last 
three  Sessions,  and  it  had  been  before 
their  Lordships  for  nearly  three  months. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  its  postponement  to 
a  distant  day,  as  the  Bill  required  their 
decision,  aye  or  no. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  being  taken  into  consi- 
deration at  an  early  day  if  their  Lordships 
were  determined  to  proceed  with  it; 
but  he  thought  that  further  discussion  on 
the  subject  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  for 
their  Lordships  would  be  unable 
carry  it  through  this  Session. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thur&day,  June  24. 
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ficorr,  from  Ok  Cwdle  muutketurm  of  Roiburjt 
Aj»Jc«  OiUnulnj,  by  Hi.  Wm.  Smith,  Horn  ChiUtiiin 


Conduct  of  Mr.  O'Conhbll.]     Mr. 

Trant  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Rev. 

Sir  H.  Lees,  complaining  of  certain  violent 
and  inflammatory  speeches  made  by  asso- 
ciations of  Papists  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member,  in  presenting  this  petition,  said 
that  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  one  or  two  points  adverted 
to  in  the  petition— one  was,  that  the  peti- 
tion stated  that  the  Act  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Illegal  Associations  in  Ireland  was 
about  to  expire ;  in  this  he  thought  the 
petitioner  was  mistaken,  but  upon  this 
point  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
could  give  the  House  information  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  He  under- 
stood that  the  law  was  to  continue  another 
fear  beyond  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
iament.  The  other  points  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert  were  also  stated  in  the 
petition,  namely,  the  conduct  of  the  lion, 
and  learned  member  for  Clare,  and  others 
who  entertained  similar  opinions,  and  if 
what  he  (Mr.  Trant)  had  heard  was  cor- 
rect, he  could  not  help  saying,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  highly 
blameable  in  what  he  bad  done.  What 
he  alluded  to  was  a  letter  written  by  the 
hon.  Member  to  the  Editorof  a  Waterford 
Paper,*  advising%ll  persons  to  obtain  gold 


*  The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to  i— 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Waterford  sad  Weekly 

Waterford  Chronicles. 

"  London,  June  7,  1830. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— Yon  are  quite  right— the 
time  is  come  when  Ireland  should,  one  and  all, 
rouse  itself  to  Sing  off  the  Administration*  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, totally  unfit  lor  the  office  of  Prime  Mi- 
nister. A  portion  of  Ireland,  organized  hy 
the  Catholic  Association,  of  whom  1,400  were 
Protestants,  forced  him  togrant  Emancipation; 
but  he  granted  it  with  the  worst  grace  possible. 
He  added  to  it  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty  shilliug  freeholders,  the  suppression,  or 
rather  attempt  at  suppression,  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  the  insult  to  our  Bishops— add  to 
these  that  despotic  law  which  has  authorised 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  his  late  proclama- 
tion. In  the  annals  of  legislation,  there  never 
was  so  unconstitotiousl  a  law.  How  he  was 
luwusJiauV  to  emancipate  is  wall  known,  bat 


for  bank-notes.  The  consequence  of  that 
advice  was,  that  already  a  considerable 
run  has  been  made  upon  the  banks  in 
Waterford,  and  great  alarm  had  been 
spread  through  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  immediate  effect  was,  that  every 
article  of  trade  and  produce,  especially 
butter  (the  principal  commodity  of  the 
place),  had  fallen  in  price.  He  regretted 
the  hon.  Member  had  taken  such  a  step  - 
so  soon  after  the  efforts  that  bad  been 
made  to  establish  confidence  and  security 


he  threw  as  much  of  bitterness  into  the  cup  as 
he  possibly  could.  I  really  think  that  he  hates 
or  despises  Ireland.  His  powers,  too,  of  rea- 
soning, appear  to  me  of  the  lowest  class.  He 
is  quite  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, and  rules  the  men  who  have  the  little- 
ness to  act  with  him  with  a  sway  almost 
despotic.  I  think  his  foreign  policy  of  the 
worst  possible  description,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  public  measures  is  all  towards 
arbitrary  sway.  It  is,  in  short,  essential  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  these  countries  that 
we  should  have  another  Minister. 

"  As  to  Ireland,  the  insulting  and  insane 
attempt  to  increase  the  taxation,  at  such  a 
period  of  deep  distress  as  the  present,  is  a 
proof  of  utter,  total  ignorance  of  our  real 
situation,  or  total  disregard  of  our  wants.  The 
hour,  therefore,  is  come,  when  every  effort 
should  be  made,  to  press  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Duke.  This  is  the  very  time  to  attack 
Government  in  every  legal  aud  constitu- 
tional way.  I  very  much  approve  of  your  plan 
□f  securing  a  gold  currency  for  Ireland.  If 
gold  be  good  for  England,  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, it  ought  to  be  equally  good  for  the 
Irish.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  formidable  advan- 
tage that  the  English  have  over  us  in  this,  that 
their  currency  is  of  actual  value  as  au  article 
of  commerce,  being  gold— and  that  we,  Irish, 
should  have  no  other  currency  than  mere  paper, 
in  itself,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  of  no  kind 
of  value  whatsoever. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
should  be  thus  postponed,  as  it  were,  to  serve 
England.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  duty,  to  rouse 
the  people  to  effectuate  the  necessary  change, 
by  calling  for  gold  for  every  pound-note.  A 
who  has  a  pound-note  may  surely  as  well 
a  sovereign.  A  thousand  accidents  may 
make  the  pound-note  not  worth  i(rf.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  possibly  render  the  sove- 
reign worth  less  than  20*. ;  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  may  again  become  worth  30*.  of  the  then 
currency.  Call,  therefore,  on  the  people — the 
honest,  unsophisticated  people — to  send  in  the 
hank-notes  of  every  description,  and  to  get 
gold.  Take  this  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
every  where — let  it  spread  far  and  near,  and 
then  at  least  we  will  be  so  tar  on  a  par  with 
England,— Believe  me,  most  sincerely,  your's, 
"  Dakiu  0'Cownr.u.." 
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in  Ireland  upon  a  solid  basis.  After  all 
the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  tranquillize 
Ireland,  lie  was  sorry  to  see  the  hon. 
Member  pursuing  a  course  which  must 
produce  the  distress  and  ruin  of  thousands 
in  that  country.  But  perhaps  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  some  good  reasons 
for  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had 
adopted,  though  what  they  were  he  could 
not  divine.  If  the  hon.  Member  had  any 
he  could  now  explain  them.  The  peti- 
tioner entertained  much  stronger  opinions 
than  he  was  inclined  to  approve  of,  but  he 
must  say,  (hat  on  this  occasion  be  seemed 
to  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  certain 
persons  in  Ireland  since  the  passing  of 
the  Relief  Bill.  Their  conduct  had  cer- 
tainly contributed  much  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  that  country,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  the  consequence.  It  was 
true  he  bad  warmly  opposed  that  bill,  but 
as  it  was  passed,  no  man  was  more  anxious 
that  it  should  be  followed  by  religious 
harmony;  he  had  never,  since  the  passing 
of  that  measure,  attempted  to  mar  ill 
good  effect!  by  exciting  angry  discus- 
sions, and  he  appealed  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare,  as  a  fellow- Kerry  man,  not  to 
impair  his  reputation  by  the  perversion  of 
his  undoubted  talents,  which  he  feared  he 
■was  doing,  in  keeping  up  agitation  in  Ire- 
land. It  had  been  urged  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  that 
such  men  as  his  hon.  friend,  possessing 
ardent  minds,  would  come  into  that  House, 
and  give  out  (heir  opinions  for  fair  discus- 
sion, and  that  thereby  the  House  would 
become  llic  safety-valve  or  conduit  to  carry 
off  all  those  bad  and  angry  feelings  which, 
it  was  represented,  made  Ireland  a  bell 
upon  earth.  Now,  he  would  say.  that  if 
agitation  were  persevered  in,  he  would 
caution  its  abettors  to  beware,  lest,  in  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  a  step  might 
be  taken  to  crush  all  their  expectations. 
The  dugem  to  the  Established  Church  had 
been  increased  by  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  power;  and  they  ought  to 
beware,  lest  they  might  alarm  the  friends 
of  the  Church  by  conduct  which  could 
only  be  pernicious  in  its  results.  The 
proceedings  of  the  hon.  Member  and  bis 
friends  would,  if  persevered  in,  bring 
confusion  and  anarchy  upon  that  country. 
There  was  one  circumstance  to  which  be 
then  wished  to  advert — at  a  public  dinner 
given  lately  in  Ireland,  another  eminent 
and  learned  gentleman  is  stated  to  hava 
said,  "  that  none  of  the  manna  of  patron- 


age had  fallen  upon  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Government  must, 
(and  the  word  was  used  emphatically), 
give  substantial  effect  to  the  late  measur 
or  that  greater  evils  still  would  arise  out 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  Catholics  i 
Ireland,  and  that  men  would  still  be 
found,  who  knew  well  how  to  minister  to 
the  passions  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. What  Mr.  Hheil  complained  of  was, 
that  Government  did  not  distribute  any  of 
its  patronage  omongat  Catholics.  That 
gentleman,  however,  should  recollect, 
though  the  numbers  were  on  one  side, 
that  the  weight  of  property  was  on  the 
other.  Such  language  was  used  with  great 
peril,  for  he  had  great  confidence  In  the 
people  of  England,  and  knew  that  tl 
energies  of  the  Protestants 
would,  if  necessary,  be  assisted  by  th< 
fellow-religionists  in  England,  and  tin 
assisted,  they  could  crush  any  attempts 
made  against  them.  But  though  not 
fearful  of  the  result,  he  again  called  upon 
bis  hon.  friend  to  desist  from  conduct 
tending  to  produce  distress  and  disorders 
which  no  man  could  even  contemplate 
without  horror.  He  was  happy  to  hear 
his  hon.  friend,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  a 
manner  which  did  him  credit,  refer  to  per- 
sonal considerations  which  made  him 
tender  of  human  life;  hut  his  present 
proceeding  might,  though  no  doubt  un- 
intentionally, involve  bim  in  acts  of  crime 
of  deeper  dve  than  could  arise  out  of  a 
personal  conflict.  He  entreated  his  hon. 
friend's  pardon  for  addressing  such  obser- 
vations as  might  be  considered  a  lecture — 
but  he  felt  for  him  personally  and  sincerely, 
and  he  also  felt,  as  an  Irishman,  for  their 
common  country,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
country  he  implored  his  hon.  friend  to 
desist  from  acts  injurious  to  his  own  fame, 
and  to  the  interests  of  their  common 
birth-place. 

Mi.  O'Connell  fult  some  doubts  whether 
or  not  he  ought  to  offer  any  explanation 
of  his  conduct ;  and  but  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  alluded  to 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dover, 
most  assuredly  lie  should  not  say  one 
word  upon  this  petition.  It  was  not  due 
to  the  Howe  thlt  he  should  explain  ;  he 
totally  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
House  over  any  acts  of  bis  that  were  done 
out  of  It;  and  least  of  all  would  he  stoop 
to  explain  to  the  raving  petitioner.  In 
the  House  he  always  did  and  always 
would,  act  in  euch  a  way  as  he  thought  ' 
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to  the  House  and  to  himself,  u  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  Parliament;  and 
while  he  did  so,  he  must  disclaim,  in  the 
most  distinct  and  positive  terms,  the  right 
of  the  House,  or  of  any  Member  of  it,  to 
call  him  to  account  for  what  he  might 
think  proper  to  do  outside  the  doors. 
With  regard  to  the  question  before  the 
House  be  would  say,  that  be  had  struggled 
for  Ireland  when  she  had  been  a  prey  to 
every  needy  adventurer  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, and  when  she  had  been  betrayed 
alternately  by  the  men  who  attempted 
to  cajole,  and  those  who  professed  to  be- 
friend her.  During  the  era  of  agitation, 
which  was  spoken  of  with  terror  by  the 
petitioner,  Wbiteboy  outrages  ceased — 
riots  became  daily  less  frequent — massa- 
cres and  midnight  conflagrations  disap- 
peared— the  people  became  reconciled  to 
each  other— old  feuds  were  forgotten- 
new  alliances  sprung  up — and  peace  and 
harmony  succeeded  to  violence,  outrage, 
and  civil  war,  until  at  length,  pacified  and 
combined,  Ireland  became  too  powerful 
for  her  enemies,  and  too  big  for  her  chains. 
And  now  that  he  was  in  the  House,  had 
he  not  a  right,  on  behalf  of  his  country, 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  Irish 
business  was  neglected  here  ?  There  was 
the  Subletting  Act,  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  the  people  of  their  tene- 
ments, in  order  to  enlarge  the  domains 
and  enhance  the  property  of  the  rich; 
that  Act  which  had  already  inflicted  such 
frightful  injury  on  Ireland,  and  made  the 
poor  die  by  hundreds  in  the  .ditches — was 
not  that  law  still  permitted  to  disgrace  the 
Statute-book  ?  It  was  true,  an  amendment 
had  been  proposed,  but  it  was  still  worse 
than  the  Act  itself;  for  it  legalised  the 
disputed  clauses.  There  was  the  Vestry 
Act  too — the  most  infamous  that  could  be 
conceived.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  that 
six  millions  of  people  should  be  taxed  by 
250,000  for  the  support  of  a  Church  from 
which  they  conscientiously  differed  ?  "I 
heard  (said  Mr.  O'Connelf)  great  cheering 
from  the  Treasury  benches  when  it  was 
thought  that  my  hon.  friend  had  made  a 
bit  at  me.  Well,  did  these  retainers  of 
the  Minister — these  unbought,  unbiassed, 
but  still  hon.  Gentlemen — support  me  in 
any  effort  of  mine  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
Ireland,  by  removing  existing  and  flagrant 
abuses?  No,  Sir,  I  was  met  by  a  united 
phalanx ;  and  this,  Sir,  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  acted  out  of  doors— and  this,  Sir,  is 
tfcfl  swason  why  I  shall  continue  to  act  as 


I  like  out  of  this  House.    By  agitation 
Ireland  became  strong ;  by  agitation  she 
put  down  her  bitter  enemies ;  by  agitation 
has  conscience  been  set  free ;  by  agitation 
Irish  freedom  has  been  purchased ;  and  by 
agitation  it  shall  be  secured.     Liberty  was 
never  yet  obtained  by  quiescence.    The 
iron  sceptre    of  despotism  and  bigotry 
was  never  yet  brokep  by  apathy.    Sir,  I 
ask,  if  agitation— constitutional  agitation 
— prevailed  in  England,  should  we  not  be- 
fore this  have  had  a  reform  in  Parliament? 
If  there  were  not  in  England  an  apathy 
which  I  hold  in  contempt,  I  ask,  would  a 
few  Lords  return  the  Members  of  this 
House? — or  would  an  oligarchy  presume 
to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
— or  would  the  Minister  be  secure  of  a 
venal  majority  to  carry  every  profligate  job 
he  might  think  proper  to  advocate  7     It  is 
the  absence  of  agitation  that  perpetuates 
abuse  in  England ;  the  existence  of  it  in 
Ireland  will  ultimately  establish  the  peo- 
ple's rights.     The  speech  of  Mr.  Sheil  has 
been  alluded  to  as  against  me.     Now,  I 
disclaim  any  connexion  with  the  sentiment 
to  which  my  hon.  friend  has  referred.     I 
despise  the  patronage  of  any  Government 
— 1  contemn  the  name  of  office.    This 
was  always  my  feeling,  and  in  that  feeling 
I  shall  die.     But  I  will  say,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  treated  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  well  since  the  passing    of   the 
Relief  Bill.    Their  conduct  towards  the 
Catholic  Bar  is  disgraceful.     I  don't  want 
the  gew-gaw  of  a  silk  gown,  and  neither 
do  I  refer  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sheil,  for  we 
were  fellow-agitators, and  must  be  prepared 
to  bear  up  against  the  hatred  of  those 
whom  we  succeeded  in  defeating.     But 
why  has  not  a  silk-gown  been  given  to 
Mr.  O'Loghlen,  or  Mr.  Ferrall,  or  Mr. 
Cruise,  or  Mr.  Ball  ?    Sir,  the  reason  is, 
they  are  Catholics.     Now,  this  is  an  injury 
to  their  clients,  many  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testants.    I  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  he  is 
mistaken  about  the  workings  of  the  Relief 
Bill.     It  has  done   well  in  spite  of  his 
Majesty's     Government.      The     people 
themselves  have  become  reconciled  ;  and 
now  Protestants  and  Catholics  see  their 
own  interests,  and  are  resolved  to  be  no 
longer  the  dupes  of  designing  mercenaries. 
But  if  violence  is  kept  up  in  some  parts  of 
the  North,  I  see  on  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House  the  men  who  are  keeping  party 
spirit  alive  for  electioneering  purposes.     I 
have,  Sir,  given  my  advice  to  my  country- 
men, and  whenever  I  feel  it  necessary  I 


me  to  do  My 
or  ditpleaats  this  Howe,  or  any 
d  pitum  oat  of  it-     And  will  any  hoo. 
M«mW  iHl  me  my  adrice  »» bad  *   What 
'    '■'■" liy merely this —  I  rcrororoend- 
td  the  people  to  get  gold,  as  in  England, 
fur  iiw-Icm  peper.   The  Member*  opposite 
WOflld  <,',t  K'i  with  Mr.  Allwood  in  giving 
.■ncy  to  England,  and  am  i  to 
b*  questioned  for  recommending  tbe  dit- 
toing of   a  paper  currency   in 
l  dm   been  followed, 
•nd  lliii  night*!  discussion  will  enforce  it. 
1    claim  having  risen  to  defend 
niyarir,  beruu«e,  for  my  act*  beyond  lb*  W 
oUIbj  iiny  responsibility  in  tin; 
House.     I  row,  Sir,  tOCSpMMB 
mjnttioe  to  da  my  duly  towards  Ireland. 
i    the  good  "l  Ireland  first,  and 

"i  ii pin  Rcondlj," 

Mr.  Zhhttig  said,  he  rose  prinejpojly 
fr.r  tin-  purpoM  of  tntwerlnj 

full  to  i.iuj  by  III!  lion,  liicml,  lln:  Ii ber 
br  Dun  i,  who  had  laked  if  the  act  of 
I  ii  at  BomIoDi  fur  lappTONlDB  illegal  atsociu- 
I had  upin  d.    That  Act  iroaU  oon- 

I ■    in  i ■  in-ill  ii.,'  and  of  iin'  next 

,    ion  of  Parliament.     Wid  n  -..u'l  to 

nil Mi  i  ■   luiuli.'il    ii; liv   llii-  linn. 

bt  i  I'm  Cl*rt,  iuch  u»  the  Bubttttiae 

A.i,  nd  tho  Vestry  Act,  ho  did  not  think 
ihiil  i lir  inn],,  ,  imir  |'or  discussing  them ; 
but  bi  protested  against  what  had  been 
kid  "  porting  i In  in.  When  the  time 
a  mi,  i,, i  in  ii  discussions,  umi  H  mi  not 
In.  i, mil  ili.i  n  1 1 .11 1  urn  ioomt  taken 
ii  v  i    hi  I Id  than  dellfaf  Ml  opinions; 

.,ii,l    In-   ulJirll    U    li-lllllltl   till'    House,  thai 

i ,  hid  bun  induced  bj  the  hoa,  membei 
fbl  '  I. ii,'  i"  postpone  the  discussion  on 
tli,'  Siil.l. ■iini,.;  and  Vestry  Acts.  Thin,  it 
■  ii  trot,  oi  Burn  d  In  consequence  of  the 
Inuu  iii  which  hi  wtl  about  to  introduce 
tin'  lobjtrt,  mid  bt  only  nontiontd  H  M 

sllim      lll.ll    In'   Will    IllO-t    IIIIIIHUS     tllllt    tlll'M' 

■luHil.l  be  taht  ii  M,:    . 
.1 W  lun  tin'  SuMt'iiiii;;  V. 

..■ii,  In-  bt  lb  rod   hi  should  be 
Bah  in  .|nm   the  House  that  it  w»*  not 

.     ,,i.-  .■,-.  i,.,,i  bean  ■  '■ 

.   .    t'l.ii,,     That  hon, 
hud  »*id  ii  grew  ■■■■■ 

.  :.,   Mil    liv   would   risk 
>  UIOIIS  of  tho 

■ 
■ 

to  cell  the  leanie.1  Qentb 

of  the  House ;  but  he 
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to  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  en  tritb  newspaper  railing  on  the 
■Mfil  oi'lu'ij-i'i  Id  get  ejold  fartneni  banuV 
Tbe  boo.  Member  had  justly  con- 
tint  such  conduct  would  be'  ruin- 
ous to  Ireland,  or  at  least  the  cause  of  irre- 
parable injury,  and  without  assuming  to 
himself  any  authority  or  right  to  call  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare  to  account  for  his 
conduct  there  or  elsewhere,  he  did  com- 

Elain  that  that  Gentleman  had  not  arailed 
imiwlf  of  his  high  privilege,  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  bring  forward  his  views 
for  discussion  in  that  House.  This  was  the 
course  which  be  had  expected  from  the 
high  talent  and  station  of  the  learned 
Gentleman.  He  did  expect  that  once 
seated  in  that  House  as  a  Representative 
of  the  people,  he  would  have  brought  all 
those  interesting  topics  forward  for  dis- 
cussion. Then  might  these  questions  be 
fairly  considered,  when  argument  would 
be  met  by  argument,  and  reason  by  rea- 
son ;  but  this  was  not  the  course  pur- 
sued,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  import- 
ant question  of  the  currency  under  the 
consideration  of  practical  men,  the  learned 
(ientJcman  hud  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
common  people  of  Ireland,  and  he  had 
done  so  by  telling  those  people  that  gold 
was  useful,  and  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  gold  was  a  useful  currency, 
lie  proceeded  to  obtain  his  desirable  end, 
by  the  singular  mode  of  declaring  "wax  to 
the  knife;"  but  he  knew  what  the  object 
was — it  W33  not  to  get  at  gold,  but  the 
vain  and  absurd  object  of  driving  Minis- 
ters from  their  situations  by  the  threat  of 
"war  to  the  knife."  That  was  the  learned 
GrCntUauta  object,  and  the  manner  in 
■■ '-i.ii  hi  anight  to  effect  it,  reminded 
him  of  the  conduct  of  a  maniac  who  was 
refused  imploVDMBl  by  the  manager  of  a 

ivinj  .,i,\    ,','   ,  l.iu-:.-,  :il    ..  ,,,i:;,!i\    rlii.Mir,'. 

■  ,l.  il.  nd  declared  that  he 
WOttld  ruin  the  company,  boast- 
ing, in  ha  full  v.  thai  be  bad  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  effect  it,  by  the  magic  of  a 
■UffttMttd.aiiil  In  would  uke  tlit  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  own  popularity  in 
nd  of  ruining  the  company. 
This  maniac,  in  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose, went  accordingly  to  the  theatre  on  a 
benefit  night,  wheu  the  House  was  full, 
and  pUtciug  himself  in  a  secure  place,  he 
set  up  the  cry  of  '  fire.'  The  immediate 
consequence  was  instant  consternation,  in 
which  there  was  a  rush  to  the  door,  and 
many  were  severely    injured.      Now   he 
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would  ask,  if  this  was  a  proof  of  popu- 
larity, or  did  the  success  of  this  mad 
scheme  show  that  the  man  possessed  in- 
fluence in  the  town  ?  and  such  conduct  as 
this  it  was,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Clare 
felt  himself  justified  in  pursuing.  He 
assured  his  friends  that  there  would  be  a 
run  on  the  banks,  and  this  under  the 
pretence,  which  any  one  might  put  forth, 
that  the  banks  were  in  a  state  of  insolv- 
ency. It  was  well  known  that  nothing  was 
more  delicate  or  more  easily  assailable  than 
the  credit  of  a  bank.  Let  but  the  slightest 
report  of  insolvency  be  circulated,  and  a 
rush  ensued.  He  called  upon  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare,  as  he  valued  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  to  be  more  cautious 
in  what  he  undertook.  The  state  of  Ire- 
land during  the  panics  of  1821  and  1825 
were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  those 
periods  to  give  an  idea  of  what  a  scene 
Waterford  presented  on  Saturday  last, 
and  what  misery  was  entailed,  perhaps,  on 
thousands.  He  had  heard,  that  upon  that 
day  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed, 
and  the  produce  brought  by  the  peasantry 
to  market  sold  thirty  per  cent  below  its 
value;  and  it  was  the  letter  of  the  hon. 
Member  which  had  produced  these  cala- 
mitous effects.  It  was  not  in  his  (Mr. 
Doherty's)  power,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  cure  all  the 
sufferings  tc>  which,  from  various  causes, 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  exposed ; 
bjit  any  mischievous  person  might  increase 
the  misery  inseparable  from  want,  by  cry- 
ing *  fire/  and  superadding  confusion  and 
want  of  confidence.  Let  not  the  country,  in 
the  name  of  God,  have  "  war  to  the  knife;" 
let  it  not  be  involved  in  ruin  and  con- 
flagration, because  one  individual  was  not 
satisfied.  That  was  not  right ;  it  was  not 
creditable  either  to  that  House  or  the 
country.  The  hon.  member  for  Clare  had 
promised  to  do  great  things  for  Ireland. — 
what  had  he  done  ?  In  that  House  he  had 
done  nothing.  He  complained,  indeed, 
that  the  House  did  not  lend  a  patient 
and  a  willing  ear  to  his  addresses.  He  told 
the  petitioners  that  their  petitions  were 
neglected  ;  but  he  would  take  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  twenty  years — he  would 
refer  to  the  many  hours  of  patient  investi- 

Sttion  and  close  attention  given  by  that 
ouse  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  refute 
the  allegation.  It  was  one  thing  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Ireland — it 
was  another  not  blindly  to  follow  the 


command  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  had  witnessed  the  state  pf  Ireland 
with  much  anxiety  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  for  he  had  just  come  from  that 
country ; — there  were  sufferings  which, 
perhaps,  could  not  be  averted;  but  he 
was  sure  that  exciting  alarm,  and  pro- 
voking a  panic,  must  aggravate  those  evils 
it  was  the  wish  of  all  good  men  to 
avert.  It  was  difficult  for  wisdom  to 
accomplish  good,  but  evident,  from  this 
and  other  instances,  that  folly  might 
easily  provoke  mischief. 

General  Grosvenor  thought,  that  the 
House  was  much  indebted  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover  for  having  called  its 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  was  of  opin- 
ion, after  the  statements  which  had  been 
made,  that  it  was  high  time  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  and  Catholic  Member 
should  be  observed.  [Cries  of  "Order!" 
"  Hear,  hear,"  and  loud  Cheers.] 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  rose  to  speak  to  order. 

[Mr.  O'Connell  attempted  to  rise,  but 
was  kept  down  by  Mr.  Hume;  and  con* 
siderable  confusion  existed  for  a  few 
moments — some  Members  cheering,  and 
some  vociferating  "  Order  !"] 

Mr.  S.  Rice  was  at  length  suffered  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  word,  and  only 
one  word,  used  by  the  gallant  Officer 
which  he  thought  it  right  to  take  notice 
of,  which  in  fact,  the  House  was  bound, 
he  thought,  to  find  fault  with,  as  quite 
unparliamentary.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
General  had  no  right,  since  the  law 
recognized  no  distinction,  to  call  any 
Member  a  Protestant  Member  or  a  Catho- 
lic Member.  It  was  not  parliamentary, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  convenient. 
This  was  the  first  time,  he  believed,  that 
any  such  allusions  had  been  made,  and  he 
trusted  that  he  did  not  interfere  unneces- 
sarily. If  they  were  not  checked  at  the 
outset  they  would  lead  to  serious  incon- 
venience, and  in  time  to  great  confusion. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  House,  and  no 
Member  of  it  more  than  the  gallant  Offi- 
cer, must  feel  obliged  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  calling  the  gallant  General  to  order. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  must  feel 
the  impropriety  of  making  any  distinction 
among  the  Members  of  that  House,  since 
the  law  had  declared  that  there  were  to 
be  no  distinctions. 

General  Grosvenor  bowed  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chair,  and  to  the  call  to  order, 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  in  such  good 
humour.    He  had  only  used  the  word  aa 
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i  of  distinction.  There  were  so 
many  hem.  and  learned  Members,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  describe  the  lion,  mem- 
ber for  Clare.  He  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover  had  made  these  observ- 
ations in  his  place.  The  House  had  been 
exposed  to  considerable  inconvenience 
from  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
from  Ireland  against  the  propoied  scheme 
of  taxation,  and  all  these  petitions  appar- 
ently proceeded  from  the  bureau  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member.  The  letter 
already  alluded  to  was  signed  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  that  he  presumed  was  the 
same  hou.  Member.  The  hon.  Member 
bad  referred  to  the  petitions  from  Ireland, 
and  described  the  apathy  of  the  House  as 
discreditable  to  it;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
those  petitions  and  their  consequences 
were  discreditable  to  nobody  but  the  hou. 
and  learned  Member. 

Mr.  O'Connell:— I  think  it  my  duty,  Sir, 
to  my  constituents,  my  country, and  myself, 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  discussion 
that  has  arisen  ;  aud  in  the  very  outset,  I 
must  again  disclaim  any  submission  to  this 
House,  and  its  authority  over  me,  for  any 
act  I  may  choose  to  do  outside  of  these 
walls.  I  cannot  command  language  strong 
enough  to  disclaim  any,  the  slightest  sub- 
mission to  this  House,  generally,  for  any 
act  done  out  of  it,  and  therefore,  Sir,  it  will 
be  atonce  seen  how  thoroughly  I  repudiate 
the  authority  of  any  Member  of  the  House, 
— but  more  especially  of  the  hon.  and 
very  learned  member  for  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny. Sir,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  not  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  his  cen- 
sure; and  ou  that  day  should  1  think 
myself  unhappy  aud  a  traitor  to  my  coun- 
try, when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
praised  by  the  very  learned  Member.  Sir, 
in  a  letter  to  which  bIIomop  bai  been  made 
by  the  gallant  General,  1  did  speak  of 
"  war  to  the  knife"  against  his  Majesty's 
present  Ministers,  and  that  phrase  I  will 
now  repeat  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gallant  Member.  But,  Sir,  this  is  not  the 
letter  to  which  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Dover,  alluded  when  he  opened  this 
debate  ;  and  yet,  the  very  learned  Gentle- 
man, tha  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland, 
with  that  tact  for  which  he  is  so  eminent 
— that  species  of  scenic  display,  aud  the- 
atrical manteuvre,  which  bo  often  supply 
the  want  of  ability  and  talent — has  con- 

Lthe  two  letters,  and  brought  the 
:s  contained  in  one  to  bear  upon 


Now,  Sir,  the  letter  in  which  the  phrase 
which  has  so  much  excited  the  ire  of  the  very 
learned  member  for  Kilkenny,  was  contained, 
is  a  letter  written  by  me  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  duties,  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  dares  not  oppose;  or  if  he 
do,  I  presume  he  will  not  long  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Administration — a  com- 
modity which  the  very  learned  Member 
could  not  very  easily  dispense  with;  and 
if  he  do  not,  I  here  tell  him  there  is  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  Ireland,  from 
Kilkenny  to  Derry,  that  will  not  be  in 
array  against  him.  I  did,  Sir,  denounce 
the  scheme  of  assimilation  as  mischievous 
and  oppressive  in  its  tendency  ;  I  now 
denounce  it,  in  my  place  in  this  House,  as 
outrageous  and  profligate  in  design.  It  is 
another  proof — if  any  were  still  wanting— 
of  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  real  condition  of 
Ireland  ;  and  because  I  have  exerted  my- 
self to  prevent  this  unwarrantable  plan 
from  being  carried  into  execution,  1  am 
assailed  by  the  very  learned  Member,  who 
professes  so  much  affection  for  Ireland. 
I  always  called  upon  the  people  of  that 
country  to  petition  against  the  con- 
templated measure;  and  I  think  my  views 
right,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  may 
be  arraigned  by  every  hack  of  the  Minister, 
whether  in  or  out  of  this  House.  As  to 
the  currency  question,  I  think  it  right  that, 
as  assimilatioD  is  the  order  of  the  day,  we 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  every 
respect  in  Ireland.  Will  the  very  learned 
Member  tell  me  that  his  notion  of  "  assi- 
milation "  is  not  "  taxation?"  If  not,  why 
should  not  Ireland  enjoy  a  gold  currency 
as  well  as  England  ?  The  majority  of  this 
House  refused  a  silver  currency  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  lion.  Gentleman  would  force 
paper  down  the  throats  of  the  huh  1 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  the  Ministry  can 
command  venal  majorities  in  this  House, 
I  did  not  go  through  the  mockery  of  a 
motion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  adopted 
a  more  effectual  course ;  and  then  1  am 
met  by  the  very  learned  member  for  Kil- 
kenny with  all  his  stage  trick,  scenic  skill, 
and  forensic  management — for  which 
latter  quality  he  has  of  late  gained  so  much 
celebrity,  and  all  of  which  qualities  are  so 
often  found  useful  in  the  absence  of  ability, 
talents,  legal  knowledge,  and  research; 
and  he  gravely  tells  me,  that  instead  of 
writing  letters  in  newspapers,  I  ought  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  in  this  House. 
Sir,  not  being  so  good  an  actor  as  the  very 
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learned  Gentleman,  I  do  not  choose  to 
appear  in  a  farce ;  I  am  not,  unfortunately, 
frivolous  and  shallow  enough  to  play  a 
part  in  such  mimickry.  Nature  did  not 
cast  me  for  the  character  of  Justice  Shal- 
low. The  very  learned  Gentleman  has 
alluded  to  the  distress  in  1821.  What,  Sir, 
was  the  cause  of  that  distress  ?  Why,  the 
insolvency  of  the  country  banks.  This  is 
the  evil  that  I  want  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of;  and  by  no  other  means  will  that  end 
be  attained  so  quickly,  as  by  the  discus- 
sion of  this  night.  The  country  will 
naturally  take  alarm  at  the  panic,  which  a 
Member  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  is  in,  and  it  will  see 
that  the  precautionary  measures  which 
have  been  resorted  to  in  Water  ford,  were 
suggested  by  well-grounded  apprehension. 
U  the  branch  banks  have  substance,  they  can 
suffer  no  injury  from  the  run  upon  them 
for  payment  of  their  notes ;  and  if  they  are 
insolvent,  the  sooner  the  bubble  bursts  the 
better.  My  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
Gentleman    upon   a  local  subject:     the 
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feel  no  repugnance  at  framing  an  ex-officio. 
Sir,  I  have  opposed  the  oligarchy  and  the 
Ministry,  because  I  consider  both  to  be 
enemies  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and 
of  course  I  could  not  have  been  silly  enough 
to  expect  the  cheers  of  either.  I  ever  did, 
and  ever  shall  oppose  the  intrigues  of  every 
party  in  this  House.  I  care  not  for  names 
— Whigs  and  Tories  I  equally  contemn  if 
they  do  wrong.  I  sit  here  as  an  independent 
Member  of  an  independent  county,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  people  and  to  oppose  the  op- 
pression of  Ministers  and  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  influence  of  the  one  I  ever  have,  and 
ever  shall  despise — the  frowns  of  the  other 
I  court,  as  the  best  reward  of  my  labours 
and  exertions  for  the  people.  But,  Sir,  I 
cannot  restrain  the  expression  of  my  in- 
dignation, when  I  see  needy  professional 
adventurers,  empty  jesters,  silk-robed 
harlequins,  without  talent,  without  profes- 
sional capacity  or  knowledge,  known  only 
as  the  parasites  of  the  Minister  and  the 
panderers  to  power,  devoid  of  every  quali- 
fication for  office,  except  adulation,  sub- 


discussion  of  this  night  will  make  the    serviency,  and  tergiversation,  ranters  in  the 
opinion  it  contained  current  throughout    Senate-house,  but  briefless  in  the  Court- 


trie  entire  island.  So  that  if  the  measure  I 
have  recommended  be  bad — and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  not — the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  have  to  answer  to  his  employers  for 
making  it  universal.  But,  Sir,  I  am  accused 


1  cannot,  I  say,  Sir,  restrain  my  indigna- 
tion, when  I  see  such  characters  as  I  have 
described,  rising  from  nothingness  and 
penury,  to  station  and  wealth ;  filling  judi- 
cial  situations,  and   if  not  wearing  the 


of  writing  letters,  and  in  the  same  breath  it  ermine,  at  least  aspiring  to  that  elevation, 

is  stated  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  that  whilst  their  superiors  in  intellect,  in  worth, 

an  Act,  the  most  infamous  and  despotic  in  integrity,  and  information,  are  kept  iu 

that  a   government  was    empowered  to  the  back -ground,  because  they  are  too 

wield — an  Act  at  war  with  every  notion  of  sincere  to  conform,  and  too  independent 

constitutional  liberty,  and  fit  only  for  the  to  fawn,  lagain,  Sir, disclaim  any  intention 

climate  of  Algiers;  an  Act  which  enables  of  apologizing  or  explaining  to  this  House. 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  his 
mere  fiat  to  put  to  rout  any  meeting  called 
for  any  purpose,  or  in  any  place,  by  a  Lord 
Mayor,  or  Sheriffs,  or  Magistrates,  or  by 
the  people  themselves,  still  stains  the 
Statute-book.  Would  such  an  Act  be 
submitted  to  by  the  people  of  England  as 
was  tamely  borne  in  Ireland  ?  How,  I  ask, 
are  the  people  to  be  informed  of  what  affects 
their  interests,  unless  through  the  medium 
of  the  Press  ?   The  Press  is  now  the  only 


In  this  House  I  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  decorous,  and  out  of  it  I  will 
do  every  thing  that,  in  my  opinion,  may 
serve  Ireland. 

Lord  Howick  lamented  the  course  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Clare  had  thought 
proper  to  adopt — a  course  which  he  (Lord 
Howick)  should  be  disposed  to  consider 
wantonly  mischievous  if  he  did  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  injury.     Nothing 


Toute  of  communication  to  the  public ;  I  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  country 


and  that  route  I  have  entered  into ;  I  will 
continue  io  it;  and,  despite  of  the  very 
learned  Member's  taunts  I  will  go  for- 
ward in  the  same  course.  If  in  my  com- 
munications to  the  Irish  Press — ever  faith- 
ful and  independent — I  shall  write  any 
thing  that  is  improper,  I  am  sure  the  very 

Itaratd  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  wiu 


than  the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  the  people  to  demand 
gold ;  because  it  was  well  known  that  no 
precaution,  no  wealth,  could  secure  a  bank 
from  stoppage  if  there  were  a  general  de- 
mand for  gold. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  member  lor  Dover  would  not 
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move  for  the  printing  of  the  petition,  as  it 
was  calculated,  if  it  went  forth  to  the 
world,  to  revive  old  subjects,  and  awaken 
old  prejudices,  which  it  must  be  the  wish 
of  every  man  of  sound  understanding  and 
good  feeling  to  sec  buried  in  oblivion. 
No  one  could  deny  the  fact,  that  the  failure 
of  the  banks  in  Ireland  had  produced  the 
greatest  misery  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  House,  he  thought,  went  too  far 
when  it  accused  the  hon.  member  for 
Clare  of  conduct  out  of  [hat  House.  For 
his  own  part  he  knew  that  great  inconve- 
nience had  been  felt  by  the  omission  of  the 
Government  to  give  silk-gowns  to  Catho- 
lic barristers,  and  he  lamented,  as  he  was 
sure  the  House  must  do  in  general,  that 
any  course  should  be  pursued  which  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  attacks,  of  which 
they  must  be  tired,  especially  as  the  great 
measure  had  been  carried  which  ren- 
dered them  worse  than  useless. 
The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Suits  in  Equity-  Bill — Court  of 
Chancery.]  The  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  resumption  of  the  Debate  on  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  read. 

Mr.  John  Williams  said,  that  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  several  Gentlemen 
in  succession  having  spoken  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  had  induced  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  R.  Grant)  to  forego 
the  right  of  addressing  the  House  first, 
with  a  view  of  givin;  something  like  variety 
to  a  debate  which  had  already  been  de- 
nominated (and  probably  with  too  much 
truth)  "  tedious."  He  felt  very  fully  the 
disadvantage  of  being  followed,  instead  of 

E receded,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mera- 
er,  being  quite  aware  of  the  power  which 
he'was  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  and 
every  other  subject  of  discussion.  He  was, 
however,  though  inferior  in  other  im- 
portant particulars  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  resolved  to  imitate  his  usual  tone 
of  moderation,  which  so  entirely  befitted 
the  present  occasion,  on  which  a  question 
of  great  importance  in  itself,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  other  subjects,  was  under  con- 
sideration. He  observed,  that  the  op- 
ponents to  the  measure  (as  they  chose  to 
consider  it — he  would  venture  to  say  mea- 
sures) were  by  no  means  agreed  in  the 
ground  of  their  imposition.  His  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Plympton  (Sir  Charles 
Wetherell)  had  objected  entirely,  in  what- 
ever view  the  question  was  considered.  The 
hon.  member  for  Kircudbright  (Mr.  Fer- 


guson) did  not  leave  the  House  to  dis- 
cover, from  the  tenor  of  his  observations, 
that  he  differed  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Plympton,  but,  very  early  in  his  speech, 
informed  them  that  he  did  so,  and  ex- 
pressly founded  his  opposition  upon  the 
arithmetic  of  the  case,  and  upon  the  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  business  in  the 
Courts  of  Equity  within  a  certain  recent 
(and,  it  must  be  observed,  very  limited) 
period  of  time.  He(thehon.  member  for  Kir- 
cudbright) professed  that  the.Lord  Chancel- 
lor had  brought  forward  the  measure  with 
the  purest  motives,  and,  most  certainly,  it 
would  appear,  when  that  purl  of  the  sub- 
ject came  to  be  examined,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  could  acquire  no  additional 
leisure  for  himself,  but  directly  the  reverse. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  appear  that  the  re- 
duction of  business  was  upon  too  small  a 
scale,  and  during  too  short  a  lime,  when 
compared  with  the  long-continued  and 
great  increase  for  a  series  of  years,  which 
was  undeniable,  and  further,  if  that  reduc- 
tion was,  to  a  certain  extent,  accidental 
and  open  to  explanation,  the  opposition 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kircudbright 
should  be  converted  into  support.  His 
lion,  friend,  the  member  for  rlippon  (Mr, 
Spence)  also,  was  qualified  in  his  opposi- 
tion. He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
he  was  tn  favour  of  a  fourth  Judge,  pro- 
vided the  scheme  of  amendmeiithad  begun 
in  the  proper  place.  His  hostility  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  alleged  neglect 
to  provide,  in  any  degree,  for  the  improve- 
mentofthe  Masters' and  Registrars' Offices. 
Upon  this  circumstance  his  hostility  to  the 
Bill,  or  Bills,  depended;  as,  indeed,  his 
whole  argument  had  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption,  that  neither  the  principal 
measure,  nor  the  accompanying  ones,  had 
any  tendency  to  produce  any  reform  in 
those  offices.  He,  (Mr.  Williams)  how- 
ever, should  endeavour  to  show,  that  in  all 
those  measures  there  was  such  an  opera- 
tion, which  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Rippon  had  overlooked,  or  rather  the  con- 
verse of  which  he  had  assumed.  He  ob- 
served that  all  the  Gentlemen  who  were 
adverse  to  the  measures,  had,  without  ex- 
ception, treated  the  subject  as  if  it  had 
been  volunteered,  and  gratuitously,  if  not 
causelessly,  obtruded  upon  the  House  ;  as 
if  the  subject  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  new  ;  as  if  there  had  been  no  com- 
plaints upon  that  subject,  no  motions, 
year  after  year  (by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  fir  Durham,  who  was  the  great 
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and  veteran  thampion  in  the  cause)  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  last  past;  no 
committee  in  1811  ;  no  motion  for  inquiry 
in  1824,  and  no  commission  issued  in  con- 
sequence. Such,  however,  every  Gentle- 
man, upon  the  slightest  recollection,  must 
be  aware  was  the  fact.  Of  that  Chancery 
Commission,  having  alluded  to  it,  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  would  say,  in  passing,  that  it 
had  not  fared  quite  so  well  as  some  others 
of  a  subsequent  date.  Those  latter  ones 
had  been  well  praised,  and  well  paid. 
The  Chancery  Commissioners,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  fartd  but  abstemiously  as  to  the 
higher  and  more  refined  food  of  praise ; 
but,  as  to  the  coarser  and  more  vulgar 
aliment  of  profit,  they  had  absolutely 
been  starved  altogether.  Yet  it  was  only 
common  justice  to  add,  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  that  commission  had,  with 
great  labour,  and  considerable  loss,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  execution  of  what 
had  been  deemed  their  useful  (though  he 
had  always  thought  it  to  be,  and  did  still, 
too  restricted  and  limited)  task.  About 
eighty  orders  had  been  framed  upon  their 
suggestions  and  observations,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  present  purpose,  though 
it  had  been  wholly  overlooked,  two  of  the 
measures,  now  before  the  House  originated 
from  them  likewise.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  judge, 
he  was  quite  aware  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  contained  nothing.  It  had, 
however,  always  been  considered,  by  those 
who  thought  favourably  of  that  commis- 
sion, that  one  principal  recommendation 
was  their  reporting  the  opinions  of  others, 
in  the  shape  of  evidence,  as  well  as  their 
own.  And  accordingly,  in  this  particular, 
the  Report  afforded  some  powerful  argu- 
ments. Mr.  Bell,  whose  opinions,  from  a 
recent  pamphlet,  had  been  quoted,  was, 
as  every  body  was  aware,  fully  examined. 
That  learned  gentleman,  not  content  with 
the  deliberate  and  advised  answers  which 
he  gave  during  examination,  but  desirous 
more  fully  to  explain  himself,  drew  up  a 
paper  which,  in  his  humble  judgment, 
was,  both  in  composition  and  argument, 
every  way  superior  to  the  modern  pamphlet, 
and  in  that  paper  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  present  judicial  establishment  was  in- 
sufficient. That  pamphlet  is  stated,  and 
appears  to  be  hasty,  and  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  it  is  the  promise  of  a  fuller  and 
more  deliberate  view  of  the  subject.  A 
learned  friend  of  his,  for  whom  he  had 
long  entertained  the  highest  esteem  and 


regard — he  meant  Mr.  Heald — had  ori- 
ginally expressed  his  opinion  to  be,  that 
two  Judges,  with  the  Chancellor  were  suffi- 
cient. Upon  deliberation,  however,  his 
friend,  when  he  again  appeared  before  the 
commissioners  wished  to  retract,  to  a  certain 
extent  or,  at  least,  vary  his  former  evi- 
dence in  this  particular.  The  opinion  of 
the  present  Vice-chancellor  was  perfectly 
well  known,  not  merely  from  the  energy 
and  vivacity  with  which  it  was  expressed, 
but  also  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  conveyed  in  a 
metaphor  upon  oath,  a  figure  of  speech 
which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  left  un- 
touched by  Longinus,  Dionysius,  Quinti- 
lian,  and  all  other  reverend  authorities  in 
the  courts  critical.  He,  however,  would 
place  no  reliance  upon  that  passage,  which 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Plympton, 
denounced  as  a  nisi  prius  trick,  unless  it 
had  been  followed  up  by  a  plain,  direct, 
intelligible,  and  unmetaphorical  answer 
to  the  same  effect.  The  Commissioners 
asked,  "  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  number  of  Judges  is  insufficient 
for  the  despatch  of  business  with  due  ex- 
pedition/' Answer  of  Mr.  Shadwell. — 
"  Indeed  I  am."  So  is  the  Report.  But 
the  gentleman  whose  testimony  was 
the  fullest  upon  the  point,  and,  indeed, 
much  fuller  than  that  of  all  others,  was  his 
friend  Mr.  Bickersteth.  Whether  ^he 
Commissioners  happened  at  that  moment 
to  be  particularly  inquisitive,  which  upon 
this  point  they  generally  had  not  been,  or 
that  his  friend  Mr;  B.  had  been  more  un- 
locked and  unreserved  than  any  other  wit- 
ness, he  could  not  say,  but  certain  it 
was,  that  his  communications  were  so 
full  and  ample  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
reasons  so  fully  detailed,  that  he  should 
hardly  consider  any  Gentleman  at  having 
given  himself  a  fair  chance  of  forming  a 
just  opinion  who  had  not  attentively  read 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  to  which  he 
was  then  alluding.  It  would  be  observed, 
that  he  confined  his  remarks  to  what  was 
printed.  As  to  the  present  opinions  of 
more  than  one  eminent  person,  the  House 
must  have  seen  that  there  were  various 
representations.  The  reporters  differed. 
As  to  the  effect  of  these  opinions,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  could  be  con 
sidered  as  binding  upon  those  who  were 
competent  to  form  better,  but  wheu 
authorities  were  quoted  the  other  way, 
and  particularly  the  pamphlet  to  which 
allusion    had  been  made,    it  did  seem 
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singular  'to  attach  no  weight  to  the  in- 
formation obtained  under  that  inquiry, 
and  that  too  given  under  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath.  He  perceived  with  regret  that 
no  hon.  Member  who  had  preceded  him 
had  held  out  a  hope  that  the  quantity  of 
business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
on  the  decline.  No  such  good  was  an- 
nounced to  the  country,  at  present  or  in 
prospect.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  docu- 
ments, returns,  and  opinions,  unfortunately 
tended  to  show  a  great  and  rapid  increase. 
This  subject  had  been  so  often  before  the 
House,  and  admitted  of  so  little  doubt  or 
question,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  He  would  briefly  relate 
some  leading  particulars.  In  1823  the  late 
Lord  Gifford  stated  (doubtless  from  in- 
formation) that  in  the  year  1810,  1,700 
bills  had  been  filed,  and  in  1823,  2,400! 
Comparing  the  period  between  1 790  and 
1800  with  that  from  1810  to  1822,  the 
number  of  Commissions  of  Bankrupt  sued 
out  had  actually  been  doubled.  At  the 
time  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  in 
1811,  there  were  114  causes  standing 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  At  the  last 
return  (viz.  up  to  the  first  day  of  Trinity 
Term  last)  the  amount  was  tripled.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  believed 
the  sum  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant  general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  under  two  millions  ;  it  had  been  lately 
stated  in  that  House  to  be  now  about 
forty  millions.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to 
go  further.  The  result  was  undeniable. 
With  fluctuations  and  variations  such 
as  might  be  expected,  the  increase  was, 
in  the  main,  uniform.  That  those  fluctua- 
tions might  occur  occasionally,  and  yet 
lead  to  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  a  perma- 
nent result,  was  apparent  from  this, — that 
he  had  been  informed,  from  authority  he 
could  not  question,  that  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  the  sittings  after  Hilary 
Term,  1828,  had  actually  cleared  his  paper 
altogether;  and  there  were  then  upwards 
of  300  "  matters  and  things/'  as  he,  (Mr. 
Williams)believedthephraseinthoseCourts 
to  be,  standing  at  the  Rolls  to  be  disposed 
of;  obviously  an  accident.  The  adverse 
argument  overlooked  the  numbers  that 
would  be  suitors,  if  time  and  expense  were 
diminished,  and  hearing  and  decision  more 
prompt.  How  many  persons,  if  possessed 
only  of  moderate  prudence,  abstained  from 
seeking  redress  rather  than  plunge  them- 
selves into  the  sea  of  difficulties  and 
anxieties  which  they  heard  in  all  quarters 


beset  those  who  fancied  that  they 
seeking  relief?  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  quantity  of  business  would  in- 
crease with  the  facilities  of  despatching  it 
This  was  so  natural  and  reasonable  that  it 
seemed  hardly  to  stand  in  need  of  any 
confirmation.  It  did  so  happen,  however, 
that  the  fact  in  this  case  coincided  with 
the  speculation.  Those  Gentlemen  who 
would  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the 
returns,  would  find  the  increase  that  ob- 
tained when  the  Vice-chancellor  came 
into  full  operation.  His  occupation  at 
first  had,  of  course,  been  in  reducing 
arrears,  and  it  was  not  until  after  some 
time  that  a  judgment  could  be  formed. 
He  had  then  before  him  a  state* 
ment  of  the  quantity  of  business  in  the 
years  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  the  years 
1827,  1828,  and  1829  respectively,— 
during  the  former  period  the  arrears  having 
been  in  a  course  of  reduction.  As  between  the 
two  periods  (without  troubling  the  House 
with  each  item,  which  he, nevertheless,  had 
before  him),  the  increase  in  the  latter  had 
been  very  nearly  a  third.  And  more  recently 
still,  the  Vice-chancellor,  having  sat  during 
sixteen  holidays  since  Christmas  last,  had 
cleared  off  all  the  bankrupt  petitions,  and 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  he  was 
addressing  the  House,  sixty-two  bankrupt 
petitions  had  been  set  down.  As  the  work 
was  done  more  sprung  up.  Those  who 
founded  their  arguments  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  business,  spoke  also  with  praise  of 
the  great  exertion  by  which  it  had  been 
done.  His  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
had  more  than  once  noticed  and  praised 
the  "  extraordinary  efforts,"  by  which  the 
Judges  had  been  able  to  bring  down  the 
amount.  He  could  not,  of  course,  be  so 
unreasonable  and  perverse  as  to  deny  its 
appropriate  praise  to  industry  and  labour; 
but  he  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that 
this  very  exertion,  so  much  commended, 
bespoke  pressure,  and  he  doubted  ex- 
ceedingly whether  it  could  be  desirable  in 
any  point  of  view,  even  that  of  expense, 
to  have  the  judicial  power  of  the  conn- 
try  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  strike  off  business  at  a  heat.  Two 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  decrees  might  well 
be  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  costs 
equal  to  the  annual  salary  of  a  Judge.  He 
was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  he 
could  in  that  House,  or  elsewhere,  create 
any  sensibility  about  thp  fate  or  condition 
of  lawyers,  knowing  well  that  no  emotion 
would  be  felt  if  they  were  tossed  in  a 
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•trine  into  the  Red  Sea;  otherwise,  he 
should  question  the  policy,  whilst  the  pro- 
fession retained  the  name  of  liberal,  of 
converting  them  into  mere  drudges.  It 
was  also  of  some  public  concern  (and  that, 
he  was  aware,  was  the  only  point  on  which 
he  had  any  right  to  claim  any  attention), 
that  there  should  be  men  of  some  acquire- 
ments, if  not  out  of  the  profession,  at  least 
in  it,  which  could  not  be  if  it  was  all 
work  and  no  reflection.  In  a  word,  in  his 
opinion,  the  judicial  power  ought  to  be 
rather  above  than  below  the  actual  de- 
mand of  the  country.  He  had  observed 
that  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Spcnce) 
had  overlooked  all  tendency  in  the  present 
Bills,  or  any  of  them,  to  alleviate,  in  any 
degree,  the  mischiefs  in  the  Masters'  and 
Registrar's  Offices.  The  great  expense 
incurred  by  the  length  of  the  decree,  and 
by  the  copy-money  in  the  Masters'  Office, 
he  had  often  noticed,  giving  instances  of 
it,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  what  tended  to 
confirm  his  opinion.  He  then  held  in  his 
hand  a  pamphlet,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Taylor  he  believed; 
but,  by  whomsoever  written,  he  would  say 
that  it  was  justly  entitled  to  great  con- 
sideration for  the  useful  and  practical  hints 
which  it  contained.  [The  hon.  Member 
then  read  from  that  pamphlet  extracts  of 
considerable  length,  proving,  by  instances, 
the  actual  expense  to  the  suitor  from 
taking  copies,  and  the  endless  repetition  of 
it, — in  one  case  a  payment  having  been 
made  for  the  fifth  time.]  He  had  also 
very  recently  been  informed  by  a  solicitor, 
upon  whom  he  could  depend,  that  the 
taxation  of  the  bill,  in  the  memorable 
Portsmouth  cause,  had  actually  cost  more 
than  700/.,  and  that  400/.  had  been  paid 
for  copy-money,  and  that  too  for  what  was 
not  wanted,  for  the  taxation  might  well 
have  been  performed  from  the  original  bill 
itself.  He  must  beg  pardon  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  the 
member  for  Rippon  (Mr.  Spence)  but  his 
ignorant  aversion  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
as  administered,  remained  unimpaired.  He, 
however,  was  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
latter  that  these  measures  had  no  tendency 
to  afford  any  remedy,  for  that,  in  his 
judgment,  they  all  had.  And  first,  as  to 
the  principal  measure,  the  appointment  of 
a  fourth  Judge.  Formerly,  before  the 
pressure  increased,  and  "extraordinary 
efforts"  became  necessary,  the  decrees  and 
orders  were  settled  in  Court,  leaving 
nothing  doubtful  or  uncertain.    Then  the 


labour  of  the  Registrar  was  rather  that  of 
an  amanuensis  than  a  draftsman,  every 
thing  being  done  to  his  hand.  Now,  much 
subsequent  difficulty  had  sprung  up ; 
nobody  knew  what,  or  how  much, precisely, 
had  been  decided ;  disputes  arose,  amount* 
tng  nearly  to  something  more  than  wordy 
warfare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Registrar 
himself  (at  least  so  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Jackson)  as  to  mere  matter 
of  fact  increasing  trouble  and  expenditure 
of  time.  In  the  Master's  Office,  also,  the 
more  precise  the  decree,  the  more  easy  of 
course  was  his  duty.  The  want  of  precision, 
and  of  sufficient  comprehensiveness  and 
distinctness  led  to  evils  of  no  small  magni- 
tude. If  the  report  was  imperfect  for  want 
of  sufficient  precision,  it  might,  when  the 
whole  cause  came  to  be  reviewed  upon 
"  further  directions,"  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  then  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say  what  waste  to  the  suitors 
might  be  occasioned.  If  the  report  was 
made  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  "  ex- 
ceptions" to  that  report  brought  under 
review  and  reconsideration  at  last,  what 
ought,  with  more  deliberation,  to  have  been 
settled  at  first, — that  is,  the  true  scope 
and  bearing  of  the  case.  Whether,  as  is 
the  state  of  things  now,  when  the  Judges 
were  compelled  to  run  a  race  against 
time,  the  mischiefs  pointed  out  must  not 
often  happen,  he  must  leave  to  any 
Gentleman's  own  reflection  to  determine, 
as,  also  whether  more  command  over 
the  business,  by  additional  help,  must  not 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  relief.  With 
respect  to  the  two  accompanying  mea- 
sures, he  was  surprised  that  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Spence)  should  have  overlooked 
them  altogether,  seeing  that  nothing  could 
be  more  likely  to  abridge  orders  and  de- 
crees, and  strip  them  of  superfluous  and 
costly  redundancy,  and  to  take  away  the 
mischief  of  copy-money,  than  the  making 
it  no  longer  the  interest,  in  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other,  that  surplusage  and 
copy-money  should  be  continued.  In  each 
of  these  Bills  there  was  a  provision  to  with- 
draw the  fees  from  their  present  destina- 
tion, and  apply  them  to  another  fund,  over 
which  the  persons  deriving  benefit  now 
from  the  grievances  complained  of  would 
no  longer  have  any  control,  and  who  would, 
therefore,  cease  to  have  any  motive  for 
perpetuating  them.  He  should  here  take 
leave  to  notice  a  supposed  <  rection  of 
his  hon.  friend,  the  •  Woot 
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of  cases  standing  in  the  paper  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-chancellor, 
particularly  the  latter.  The  correction 
was,  indeed,  of  a  very  fringy  and  limited 
nature,  inasmuch  as  it  respected  a  very 
■mall  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  busi- 
ness, namely,  "  exceptions  and  further 
directions,"  and  would  not  have  been 
noticed  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  received 
with  so  much  acclamation.  When  his  lion, 
friend  had  stated  that  the  average  run  of 
cases  before  the  Vice-chancellor  were  sis 
terms  old,  and  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  four  (if  he  mistook  not),  his  hon. 
friend  opposite  (Mr.  Spence)  threw  a 
doubt  upon  its  accuracy  by  stating,  that 
(in  the  instance  of  the  former)  the  head  of 
"exceptions  and  further  directions"  was 
reducedtonothing,ornexttoit;  and  so  they 
were;  but  then,  by  a  recent  order  of  the 
Vice-chancellor,  they  had  been  transferred 
from  the  particular  into  his  general  paper. 
and  were  accordingly  found  in  that  paper 
which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  after 
upwards  of  260  cases,  which  must,  in  due 
course,  be  disposed  of  before  them.  He 
would  then  appeal  to  his  hon.  friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Spence)  and  begged  to  ask 
whether  he  was  not  aware  that  all 
improvements  were,  very  usually,  assailed 
in  ijuarters  perhaps  unforeseen  and  un- 
known, with  numerous  difficulties  and 
impediments  ; — whether  the  wish  to  amend 
and  reform,  in  whatever  quarter  entertain- 
ed, and  however  sincerely,  was  not,  in  prac- 
tice, very  different  from  accomplishment? 
whether,  from  that  very  circumstance, 
there  was  not  a  necessity  to  qualify  and 
compromise,  or  abandon  all  chance  what- 
soever? and  whether  his  hon.  friend,  as  a 
real  legal  reformer,  (which  he  cheerfully 
gave  him  credit  for  being)  ought,  con- 
sistently with  thnt  view  and  object,  to  be 
so  nice  and  exceptious  as  to  the  precise 
point  at  which  the  improvement  began, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  at  once 
carried  ;  or  rather,  whether  he  should  not, 
if  there  were  a  progress  at  all,  suspend  his 
objection,  from  an  apprehension  that,  if 
every  zealous  friend  to  improvement  should 
oppose  because  he  did  not  wholly  approve, 
a  final  stop  should  be  put  to  all  improve- 
ment, and  friends  and  enemies  be  mingled 
confusedly  together.  Such  at  least  wua 
his  apprehension,  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  far  from  alleviated  if  he  found 
the  opposition  of  his  hon.  friend  continued. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction,  upon  which 
such  reliance  had  been  placed,    he  had 


before  observed  that  there  had  been, 
other  instances,  fluctuations,  and  that  they 
might  be  expected.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  quantity  of  business  growing  up 
would  be  much  the  same;  but  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  whole  amount  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  or,  as  it  was  generally  termed, 
"  arrears"  are  got  rid  of,  must,  obviously, 
vary  very  much.  It  was  plain  that  there 
could  be  no  comparison  between  the 
periods  comprised  in  the  three  months, 
beginning  with  August  and  ending  with 
October,  and  in  the  three  months  reckoned 
from  the  1st  of  February.  And  accord- 
ingly it  would  be  found,  upon  reference  to 
the  Returns,  that  in  the  years  1827,  1828, 
1829,  and  1830  respectively,  in  three 
cases  out  of  four,  the  whole  amount  was 
less  on  the  first  day  of  Easter  than  on  the 
first  day  of  Hilary  Term.  It  was  to  be 
observed  also,  that,  according  to  the  latest 
Return,  there  was  some  increase  in  the 
whole  quantity  of  business,  though  he 
candidly  admitted,  not  enough  to  place 
any  great  reliance  upon.  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Fergu»on)  had  entered  pretty  much 
at  large  into  the  composition  of  many  of 
the  Appeal  Courts  in  this  country.  The 
constitution  of  i In"-  high  it  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  coarse  and 
clumsy  fiction  by  which  all  the  Peers  were 
supposed  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  (as 
the  last  resort  too)  upon  the  decisions  of 
other  Courts,  composed,  really,  of  lawyers, 
had  not  failed  to  attract,  for  a  long  time, 
much  observation  and  remark.  Supposing, 
however,  his  hon.  friend's  suggestions 
upon  this  subject  entitled  to  due  con- 
sideration (and  he  was  far  from  saying  that 
they  were  not)  they  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  particular  application  to  the 
present  subject,  but  so  far  as  they  had, 
they  seemed  to  furnish  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  principal  measure,  because, 
so  far  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
concerned,  the  formation  of  an  Appellate 
Court,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  two  other  Judges,  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  third,  according  to  the 
scheme  opened  by  the  Solicitor  General, 
did  seem  a  very  considerable  improvement. 
His  hon.  friend  (Sir  Charles  Welherell) 
amongst  his  many  oilier  objections,  hadeu- 
larged,  with  much  variety,  upon  the  dis- 
astrous effects,  as  to  the  Chancellor,  which 
were  likely  to  result  if  the  measure  should 
be  carried".— That  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  inevitably  perish,  as  a 
lawyer,   by   the  very  assistance  which  it 
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was  intended  he  should  receive ;  that  his 
being  confined  to  the  duties  of  an  Ap- 
pellate Judge  would  limit  his  experience 
and  confine  his  knowledge,  and  that, 
henceforth,  farewell  to  all  recommenda- 
tions in  the  choice  of  a  Chancellor  from 
professional  attainments ;  for  political 
sagacity,  and  adroitness  and  power  in  de- 
bate, would-be  the  desired  objects  in  the 
choice.  Giving  his  hon.  friend  full  credit 
for  the  powers  of  illustration  with  which 
he  enforced  this  topic,  he  must  take 
leave  to  suggest  that  the  objection  came 
too  late.  The  mischief  was  done,  and 
the  evil  incurred.  Those  distinguished 
persons  who  had  opposed  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor's Bill — Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Canning,  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire, 
(Mr.  Bankes)  and  the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls — took  that  very  ground,  whilst 
yet  they  were  in  time.  The  former  had 
said  that  the  scheme  was  one  to  give  the 
Lord  Chancellor  holidays,  and  the  suitors 
appeals ;  and  the  prediction  was  speedily 
verified,  for  very  soon  the  item  "  Cause" 
disappeared  from  the  Chancellor's  paper 
of  business.  He  therefore  was,  and  long 
had  been,  an  Appellate  Judge,  and 
nothing  could  make  him  more  so.  He 
was  ready  spoiled  to  their  hands,  and 
might,  according  to  his  hon.  friend's  argu- 
ment, be  considered  as  incurable.  To 
him,  therefore,  it  did  seem,  that  the  only 
effect  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  be 
to  diminish  his  leisure  and  add  to  his  occu- 
pation, by  adding  to  the  number  of  ap- 
peals. He  was  far  from  venturing  to 
cast  any  censure  when  Gentlemen  who 
might  be  sanguine  enough  to  expect  im- 
mediate benefit  from  any  measure,  of  what- 
ever description.  He  would,  however, 
appeal  to  all  those  who  had  attempted  to 
carry,  unaided,  any  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, whether  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered did  not  lead  to  a  conclusion 
that  it  was  advisable  to  lend  a  hand  to 
whatever  was  going  on,  provided  it  were 
only  in  advance,  though  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  present  measures  ought  not 
to  be  viewed  separately,  but  in  conjunction 
with  others  which  had  been  announced  in 
what  had  been  called  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare,  the  "  seductive"  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  There  was  ground, 
then,  for  hope.  Time  was,  indeed,  when 
the  most  sanguine  might  well  have 
despaired,  and  that  was  (and  within  his 
short  recollection  of  Parliament)  when  any 
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statement  of  grievance,  however  true,  pub- 
lic, and  notorious,  was  met  by  flat  contra- 
diction and  peremptory  denial.  Admission 
went  a  good  way :  the  principle  became 
recognized.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Spence), 
in  his  great  and  deserved,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  too  exclusive,  aversion  to  the 
Masters'  Offices,  had  not  hesitated  to 
declare,  that  if  the  Solicitor  General 
would  only  cleanse  those  Augean  stables, 
he  would  class  him  amongst  "  the  high- 
est benefactors  of  mankind" — language 
by  which  had  been  designated  the  heroes 
and  demigods  of  fabulous  antiquity. 

"  Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus  arces  attigit  igneas." 

For  his  part,  he  should  not  grudge  the 
Solicitor  General  his  immortality  upon  the 
proposed  terms.  A  no  small  share  of  his 
own  worship  must,  however,  be  reserved 
for  him  who  should  abridge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  however 
obtained,  by  concession  or  by  assumption ; 
who  should  rid  the  country  of  the  double 
jurisdiction  of  Law  and  Equity,  not  (as  had 
been  arbitrarily  assumed)  harmoniously 
combining,  but  thwarting  and  traversing 
each  other  in  many  instances ;  who  should 
bring  back  to  the  Courts  of  Common-law 
some  of  their  abandoned  or  lost  jurisdic- 
tion— a  jurisdiction  (as  the  pamphlet 
which  be  bad  before  commended  had 
shewn)  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
exercised  than  the  jurisdiction  by  which 
it  had  been  superseded.  For  which  reason 
he  heard  with  great  delight,  in  conformity 
to  an  old  prepossession  of  his,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  advert  "  To  the  expediency 
of  investing  the  superior  Courts  with  new 
powers  of  a  summary  and  equitable  kind, 
calculated  to  economise  time  and  money 
in  legal  proceedings,  and  to  prevent  the 
too  frequent  resort  to  the  aid  of  Courts  of 
Equity," — a  purpose  to  which  he  would  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  give  his  most  zealous 
though  subordinate  assistance.  The  Court 
of  Chancery,  as  now  administered, — with 
its  bill,  a  thrice  told  story — its  answer,  a 
recipe  for  making  a  party  state  what  was 
not  the  truth,  with  all  the  guilt,  but  with- 
out the  responsibility  of  perjury — its  com- 
missions of  endless  variety,  duration,  and 
expense — its  cumbrous  scheme  of  deposi- 
tions, with  those  appurtenances  of  offices 
to  which  so.  much  allusion  had  been  made, 
was  a  fit  arena  for  a  contest  of  giants  in 
fortune.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Roths- 
child, if  they  had  a  dispute,  might  (or  rather 
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some  of  their  posterity  might)  obtain  a 
decision  at  an  expense  befitting  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  ab- 
solute wisdom.     But  for  the   500/.   dis- 
putants the  Court  was  not  open,  except  as 
the  London  Tavern  was  open,  according  to 
the  taunt  and  sarcasm  of  Home  Tookc. 
That  the  work  qf  reformation  was  seriously 
begun,  he  firmly   believed.      How  far  it 
was    practicable,    by    any    compendious 
method,  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  litiga- 
tion,   he  would   not  undertake    to   say. 
Whatever  thanks  (and   he  thought   they 
were  great)  were  due  to  Mr.  Humphreys 
for  introducing  into  public  discussion  and 
notice   a  plan  of  such   a  comprehensive 
nature,  which  was  calculated  to  remove  so 
many  grounds  of  expensive  controversy,  it 
would  be    presumptuous    in   him    when 
he   knew   what  authorities   were  against 
the  practicability,  of  that  scheme,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  its  favour ;  he  would 
venture  merely  to  give  utterance  to  a  hope 
that  it  might  hereafter  be  looked  upon  in  a 
more   favourable  point  of  view.     He  felt 
that    it  would    be    an  attempt  at   gross 
deception  and  imposture,  to  pretend  that 
these  measures  would  effect  all  that  was  to 
be  wished  :  he  considered  them  as  a  part 
of  a   system.     He    believed  them  to  be 
beneficial  iu  themselves  ;  and  they  were 
still  further  recommended  for  adoption  to 
the  House,  by  being  accompanied  with  a 
promise  of  other  similar  measures.     They 
were  a  practical  recognition  that  improve- 
ment was  necessary,  and  a  pledge  for  its 
future  progress,  and  from  a  fear  of  arrest- 
ing that,  he  should  certainly  support  the 
measures  and  vote  against  the  Motion. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  could  do, by  a  most  violenteffort 
of  mind,  to  keep  alive  a  conviction,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  yet,  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
speech  was  he  well  persuaded  that  he  was 
arguing  against  the  side  which  he  professed 
to  advocate  :  for  all  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  urged  respecting 
the  terrible  delay  and  defective  system  of 
the  Chancery  Court  only  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  inquiry  and  deliberate  consi- 
deration, not  of  erecting  a  new  Court  upon 
the  principles  of  the  old  one,  to  ensure 
further  delay.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  the  march  of 
the  proceedings  proposed  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  towards  legal  reform  ; 
but  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  march  at  all ; 


they  were  merely  a  contemptible  turn- 
ing round  without  making  any  advance. 
The  measures  proposed  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  suitable  either  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  or  of  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  nor  were  they  such  as   were 
demanded  from  the  faithful  followers  of 
the    recommendation    contained    in    the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.     He  felt  that  he 
had  at  best  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
on  this  subject ;    and   when  he  declared 
himself  opposed  to  any  measure  supported 
by  his  very  learned  and  much  respected 
friend,  the  Solicitor  General,  it  gave  him 
considerable  pain.     He  knew  that  a  legal 
reform  was  a  very  arduous  thing ;  and  he 
also  knew  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  a  matter  of  extreme  facility  if  it  could 
be  effected  by  the  means  which  were  pro- 
posed ;  and  the  difficulties  would  indeed 
be  slight  if  they  could  be  at  once  removed 
by  the  precipitate  and  ill-advised  legisla- 
tion to  which  the  House  was  then  called 
upon  to  assent.      He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  this  subject,  for  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Plympton  suffici- 
ently explained  his  view  of  the  measure ; 
and  it  might  be,  perhaps,  enough  for  him 
to  say,  that  it  had  his  cordial  support. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not  say 
that  he  would  not,  under  any  condition, 
assent  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Judges ;  but  he  contended  that  this  addi- 
tion should  be  the  result  of  mature  deli- 
beration, not  the  prelude  to  legal  reform. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  sought  for 
delay,  but  not  for  indefinite  delay.     He 
entirely  concurred  with  him  ;  and  his  view 
of  the  measure  was  precisely  this.     The 
arguments  urged  in  favour  of  this  change 
were  the  positive  necessity  arising  from  an 
accumulation  of  business  in  the   Court, 
for  which  there  were  no  means  of  provid- 
ing.      Now  this,  he  conceived,  was  at- 
tempted to  be  set  up  without  the  semblance 
of  a  cause.   The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
advocated  this  additional  appointment  tra- 
velled back  two  centuries  in  the  history  of 
the  Court,  and  alluding  to  all  the  Lord 
Chancellors,  from  my  Lord  Bacon  to  my 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  declared  that  this  new 
Judge  would  have  been  a  specific  for  the 
evils  which  had  existed.      Now  really  he 
could  not  see  the  benefit  of  wandering  in 
this  juridical  circle.  The  advantage  of  this 
ramble  through  antiquity  he  was  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  understand.      A  light,  it  ap- 
peared, had  at  length  broken  in  upon  his 
Majesty's  Government:  but  why  had  it  not 
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broken  in  two  years  before,  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham  introduced  his  motion, 
and  supported  it  by  arguments  as  cogent 
as  any  he  had  since  heard  advanced  upon 
the  subject  ?  He  did  not  want  to  hear 
the  history  of  our  legislation  respecting 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, but  merely  for  the  last  two  years. 
Why  did  not  Ministers  then  at  once  ac- 
cede to  those  alleviations  two  years  ago, 
when  the  delays  in  this  Court  were  made 
a  subject  of  debate,  and  when  the  delay 
between  the  setting  down  of  a  cause  ana 
its  being  brought  to  trial,  which  was  now 
strongly  insisted  upon,  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  hon.  members  for  Durham  and 
Wootton  Basset,  in  an  equally  forcible 
manner  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Wootton 
Basset  declared  that  he  was  consistent ; 
but  in  making  his  own  vindication  he  pro- 
nounced a  bitter  satire  upon  his  colleagues 
in   office.      The  hon.   Member  opposite 

!Mr.  Williams)  had,  in  contending  that 
urther  inquiry  was  unnecessary,  asked, 
had  they  forgotten  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1811  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  it 
as  simply  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  Judges'  fees  and  emoluments.  Again, 
the  Commission  of  1825,  to  which  he  had 
also  alluded,  had,  in  fact,  no  reference  to 
the  subject  before  them.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  touched  upon  his 
long  absence  from  those  walls,  and  seemed 
to  contend  that  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
legal  reform  were  forgotten  by  the  House, 
while  he  spoke  that  night  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten them  himself;  but  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Member  that  his  labours  were  not 
forgotten — they  were  of  too  high  a  charac- 
ter not  to  establish  a  permanent  memory 
of  him  in  that  assemblage.  He  might  say 
to  him  (he  dared  not  quote  the  original, 
though  he  might  venture  on  the  transla- 
tion)— 

"Thou  sleep'tt,  Achilles— sound  thy  sleep  maybe; 
But  ne'er  can  we  forget  thy  deeds  or  thee." 

And  surely  he  himself  could  not  forget 
his  own  pungent  satire  upon  the  190,000 
propositions  of  their  Commissioners  in 
1825,  which  he  declared  he  had  never  re- 
ceived, although  he  now  taunted  hon. 
Members  with  not  bearing  them  in  recol- 
lection. Then,  as  to  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses,  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  so  much  insisted.  It  was  true 
that  Mr.  Bickersteth  had  recommended 
some  of  the  measures  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  adopt;  but  had  he  not  made 
many  other  important  suggestions  which 


were  negatived  ?  Had  he  not  recom- 
mended the  separation  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  bankruptcies  and  other  causes  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?  Undoubtedly  he  had  ; 
and,  consequently,  they  were  now  presented 
with  a  fragment  of  the  remedies  he  propos- 
ed for  the  existing  evils.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Plympton  did  not  declare  that  no 
reform  was  necessary ;  he  merely  contend- 
ed that  they  should  not  set  about  ma- 
king alterations,  till  inquiries  had  been 
instituted  ;  and  that,  in  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution what  might  be  recommended  after 
inquiry,  they  should  not  pause  a  moment. 
Next,  as  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bell,  and 
the  Vice-chancellor,  and  others,  upon  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  enlarg- 
ed, it  was  but  fair  to  consider  that  every 
one  of  them  had  since  retracted  their  opi- 
nions;  and  were  they  to  abide  by  their  6rst 
or  their  last  declarations? — by  the  one, 
which  might  be  considered  the  result  of  a 
crude  impression,  or  by  the  other,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  decision  of  their 
matured  judgment?  For  himself  he  did 
not  deem  it  quite  fair,  when  men  had  re- 
tracted an  opinion,  to  endeavour  still  to 
affix  it  to  them.  Were  they  to  determine 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  this  new 
Judge  upon  evidence  ?  If  so,  were  they 
to  take  the  evidence  of  the  Vice-chancellor, 
who  had  expressed  an  opinion  opposed  to 
it  ?  Were  they  to  adopt  that  of  Mr.  Bell, 
who  had  likewise  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment— or  were  they  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  Chancery  Commissioners,  who  had  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  at  all  ?  Was  he  to  for- 
get the  sentiments  that  had  been  expressed 
on  this  subject  by  some  who  were  now  high 
in  authority  in  his  Majesty's  Government  ? 
Was  he  to  forget  the  opinion  of  the  Soli- 
citor General  ? — to  be  sure  it  might  be 
said  that  the  opinion  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  since  been  chang- 
ed, but  there  was  possibly  a  balance  of 
altered  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Two 
years  ago  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  Judges.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  what  had  since  ocur  - 
red  to  alter  the  state  of  things,  and  create 
a  necessity,  the  existence  of  which  at  that 
time  had  been  positively  denied.  Was  he 
not  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  expressed  on  the  same  occasion, 
who  stated  then,  that  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  text  upon  this  subject,  namely,  that 
"  he  would  not  contend  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  did  not  require  improvement, 
Y2 
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but  that  that  improvement  was  not  to  be 
effected  by  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  the  Judges  in  that  Court,  but  by 
an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  its  pro- 
cedure ?"  The  fact  was,  too,  that  in  a  very 
high  quarter  the  same  opinion  had  once 
been  entertained — and  yet,  in'  twelve 
months  after  that  opinion  had  been  ex- 
pressed, this  very  measure  had  been 
concocted  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  asked  what  had  happened 
within  the  last  year  to  make  this  measure, 
which  had  once  before  been  proposed,  and 
dropped,  and  which  was  now  again  pro- 
posed, he  knew  not  why; — he  asked 
what  had  happened  to  make  it  at  present  so 
irresistibly  necessary  ?  They  were  told  at 
the  same  moment  at  which  the  eminent 
person  who  had  chalked  out  this  mea- 
sure first  brought  it  forward,  that,  not 
content  with  a  legislative  alteration,  he 
had  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  practical 
forms  of  the  Court;  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  a 
view  to  change  the  hours  during  which  the 
business  of  that  Court  was  transacted. 
That  alteration  was  a  measure  more  import- 
ant than  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
were  not  lawyers  would  imagine,  for  it 
created  two  distinct  Bars,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  new  Judge  was  at  once  dropped.  The 
proposition  of  that  eminent  person  came 
before  the  House  indeed,  but  having  once 
made  its  appearance,  it  died,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  Not  so  with  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  That 
able  and  excellent  Judge,  with  a  prompti- 
tude, and  (considering  his  state  of  health) 
with  a  degree  of  fortitude  that  did  him 
honour,  at  once  adopted  the  proposal,  and 
changed  the  hours  of  his  sitting.  The 
arrear  of  causes  vanished  before  him,  and 
the  success  of  that  auxiliary  measure  was 
at  once  complete.  The  Vice-chancellor 
also  had  adopted  a  measure  that  rendered 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  Equity  Judges 
quite  unnecessary.  He  had  sat  in  vacation 
to  hear  bankrupt  petitions,  and  that  branch 
of  business,  previously  so  much  in  arrear, 
was  in  a  short  time  considerably  reduced. 
But  then  it  was  said  that  these  were  cases 
of  extraordinary  exertion,  and  that  the 
House  would  not  and  could  not  think  of 
quoting  as  rules  and  examples  those  great 
exertions,  which  must  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  and  that  these  preposterous 
sittings  must  not  always  be  expected.  His 
answer  was,  that  these  extraordinary  exer- 
tion*: would  not  only  not  be  expected,  but 


would  not  be  required  in  future,  for  the 
same  arrear  of  causes  woul  d  not  again 
exist.  On  this  subject  he  would  quote  a 
very  high  authority,  who  had  thus  expressed 
himself — "  My  proposition  is  this,  that 
when  you  have  subdued  the  present  ex- 
traordinary arrear  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, you  may  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  that  a  new  Judge  is  not 
necessary  to  effect  that  object/'  If  he 
might  quote  the  same  high  authority,  when 
declaring  his  opinion  in  another  place,  only 
two  months  before,  it  fully  confirmed  his 
view ;  the  highest  legal  authority  then 
declared  "  that  if  the  arrears  were  once 
got  rid  of,  he  believed  they  might  be  kept 
down  by  the  present  strength  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery/'*  In  his  opinion,  the  measure 
now  proposed  not  only  would  not  reduce 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  suitor 
laboured,  but  would  rather  augment  them; 
an  opinion  which  was  supported  by  that 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Rippon. 
If  the  fact  stated  by  that  hon.  Member  was 
true,  namely,  that  the  body  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  House  would  not  touch  the 
evils  of  the  Master's  Office,  and  of  the 
Registrar's  Office,  it  was  not  only  not  good 
for  anything,  but  was  in  itself  an  evil  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  since  all  that  it 
would  do  would  be  to  plunge  the  unfortu- 
nate suitor  eighteen  months  earlier  into 
those  offices,  where  the  justice  of  his  claims 
would  be  suffocated  in  delay.  He  could 
not  avoid,  at  this  period  of  the  discussion, 
bearing  his  ready  and  willing  testimony  to 
the  totally  different  character  of  the  reforms 
introduced  into  the  law  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department ;  and 
he  certainly  should  be  surprised  if  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  a  measure  which  undoubtedly 
would  not  diminish,  but  might  possibly 
increase,  the  evils  now  felt  in  the  progress 
of  a  suit  in  Chancery.  It  seemed  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Rippon  had 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  asserting  that 
only-Tour  cases  had  been  set  down  for  fur- 
ther directions,  since  the  number  really 
amounted  to  sixteen ;  but  though  the  state- 
ment of  the  number  was  erroneous,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
an  equally  important  error  committed  by 
those  on  the  other  side,  who  had  asserted 
that  these  cases  for  further  directions  had 
been  in  the  paper  for  six  terms.  If  he 
was  rightly  informed,  they  had  only  been 
in  the  paper  one  term. 

*  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  xxiii.  Sets.  1830,  p.  683. 
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The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  they 
would  be  in  the  paper  six  terms  before 
they  were  heard. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  observed,  that  he  must 
have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  be 
enabled  to  discover  such  a  fact ;  and  from 
the  activity  recently  displayed  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  felt  somewhat  disposed  to 
doubt  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  The  arrear  of  causes  was,  as 
he  understood  by  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton, 
713,  and  they  had  been  reduced  to  that 
number  from  1061  at  Hilary  Term.  He 
further  understood,  that  even  since  the  mea- 
sure itself  had  been  introduced,  eighty- three 
more  had  disappeared ;  and  he  warned  the 
Government,  that  if  they  did  not  hasten 
its  adoption,  the  whole  arrear  would  be 
swept  away,  and  by  the  time  the  new  Judge 
was  appointed,  there  would  not  be  a  single 
cause  left  for  them  to  try.  To  adopt  the 
illustration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Plympton,  he  would  be  Vacua  Rex 
solus  in  auld.  He  would  ask  the  House 
how  far  they  thought  this  remedy  would 
meet  the  evils  which  existed,  chiefly  in  the 
Masters'  and  Registrar's  Offices?  The 
expense  to  the  suitor  was  terribly  increased 
by  the  length  of  the  recitals  which  the 
clerks  in  the  Registrar's  Office  deemed 
necessary.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  who  proposed  the  measure  expected 
to  remedy  this  abuse  by  giving  these 
officers  salaries  instead  of  fees.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  fees  were  still  to  be 
received,  and  the  clerks  were  to  account 
for  them,  and  to  carry  them  to  a  fund 
mentioned  in  the  Bill.  The  clerks'  interest 
in  these  fees  did  not  cease  by  giving  them 
a  salary  ;  for  the  fees  were  to  form  a  fund, 
out  of  which  their  superannuations  were  to 
be  paid,  and  the  amount  of  these  super- 
annuations was  to  depend  on  an  order  of 
the  Chancellor,  and,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  of  course,  on  the  extent  of  the 
fund.  All  the  clerks,  therefore,  had  a 
common  interest  that  the  Registrar's  fund 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.  Another 
objection  to  the  present  measure  was,  that 
as  the  clerks,  whose  business  was  now 
stated  to  be  beyond  their  means  of  perform- 
ance of  it,  were  to  be  limited  in  their 
labour  to  certain  hours,  and  were  no  longer 
to  receive  fees  to  expedite  the  business 
that  must  pass  through  their  hands,  or  to 
reward  them  for  extra  labour,  the  stimulus 
to  such  exertion  would  be  taken  away,  and 
the  delay  in  the  Registrar's  Office  would 


be  greater  than  ever.  Upon  this  subject 
Mr.  Bell  had  said,  "  The  Registrar's  bill 
appears  to  me  wholly  objectionable,  for 
reasons,  some  of  which  I  have  stated  before 
the  Chancery  Commissioners,  and  especi- 
ally as  I  believe  that  the  business  of  the 
office  will  never  be  regularly  and  properly 
done  if  the  officers  are  to  be  paid  by  a 
salary."  He  had  said  that,  not  because 
payment  by  a  salary  was  in  itself  objection- 
able, but  because  the  forms  of  the  office, 
and  the  small  number  of  men  employed 
in  it,  would  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  all  the  work  required  within  the 
time  allowed  at  present.  The  measure, 
therefore,  appeared  in  this  respect  not  likely 
to  be  efficient.  The  Master's  Office  was  the 
source  of  most  of  the  great  evils  that  were 
now  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  state- 
ment of  that  able  and  excellent  officer, 
Master  Stephen,  in  his  answers  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
was  quite  conclusive  upon  that  subject. 
He  stated,  that  from  the  time  an  order  was 
made  for  a  reference  to  the  Master  till  he 
made  his  report,  a  great  delay  ensued, 
and  a  great  expense  was  incurred,  and  he 
believed  that  the  chief  delay  in  the  progress 
of  a  suit  took  place  in  the  Master's  Office. 
That  view  of  the  subject  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  speech  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  then  Sir  John  Copley,  in  1827, 
who,  on  introducing  a  bill  relating  to  this 
Court,  observed,  "  I  believethat  the  great 
secret  of  the  delay  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  resolve  themselves 
into  the  delay  occurring  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  Master."  Every 
one  must  feel  that  the  expense  of  these 
proceedings  was  in  itself  a  very  consider- 
able evil,  but  its  effects  were,  if  possible,  a 
greater  evil,  for  they  produced  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  delay,  since  a 
suitor  was  often  obliged  to  pause  in  the 
midst  of  a  suit  for  want  of  the  means  to 
carry  it  forward  through  the  expensive 
process  of  the  Master's  Office.  There  was 
no  remedy  in  this  Bill  against  such  an 
evil.  The  same  observations  that  he  had . 
before  made  with  respect  to  clerks  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  having  an  interest  to  in- 
crease the  Tsuperannuation  fund,  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Master's  Office ;  and  of  the  latter,  Master 
Stephen  himself  had  said,  "That  while 
the  office  was  constituted  as  at  pre- 
sent, there  was  no  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  clerks  to  drive  on  a  cause."  Master 
Stephen  had  once  made  the  experiment 
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of  putting  a  case  into  the  hands  of  one 

f .articular  clerk  in  the  Master's  Office. 
I  was  the  case  of  Simcox  p.  Bull,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Master's  Office  in 
1602.  The  Report  was  not  made  till 
1822,  and  not  till  1S23  were  the  funds 
tti  Court  divided  among  the  claimants 
who  were  115  in  number,  and  who  re- 
ceived 360/.  each.  He  would  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  appreciate  the  injustice  and 
injury  occasioned  to  the  claimants  in  that 
case.  The  stimulus  which  Master  Ste- 
phen, represented  as  not  existing  in  the 
Master's  Office  was  certainly  not  provided 
by  this  Bill,  and  the  evil  of  delay  would 
remain  as  great  as  ever;  and  as  he  had 
before  said,  the  only  effect  of  this  Bill 
would  be,  to  scud  the  unfortunate  suitors 
eighteen  months  sooner  into  this  office. 
In  his  opinion  the  reform  of  this  Court 
ought  to  begin  at  the  orher  end.  The 
first  proposition  was  that  of  the  lion,  and 
learned  Member,  and  that  was,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  addition  of 
one  Judge  to  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
but  they  hod  heard  a  second  proposition, 
the  eS»Ct  of  which  would  be  to  transfer 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Equity  juris- 
diction to  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  take  away  half  the 
trade  of  the  new  Judge  before  his  ap- 
pointment. The  transfer  of  business  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  from  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  was  one  of  which  all 
Equity  lawyers  were  disposed  to  under- 
rate the  value,  but  of  which,  he  might  say, 
the  Common  Lawyers  thought  very  differ- 
ently. Anolherpoint  was  the  appeal  busi- 
iiiss  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  occu- 
pied the  Chancellor  a  great  deal  too  much. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  would  beg 
leave  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
living  authority,  he  meant  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  (Eldon),  who  said,  "  that  it  was 
highly  important  that  some  arrangements 
tflOllfafaa  made  for  restoring  the  Chan- 
Oalloi  from  the  appeal  business  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  original  business  in 
his  own  Court,"  The  present  Bill,  how- 
ever, utterly  omitted  such  an  alteration— 
it  provided  no  means  of  gutting  rid  of  the 
appeals,  but  made  provisions  that  would 
i  il'.iiu  double  the  number  of  those  en- 
Undat  present.  As  matters  now  stood, 
tlto  Chancellor  hardly  exercised  his  au- 
thority enough  in  the  original  jurisdiction 
oflii*  Court  to  teach  him,  if  an  Equity 
i;ivu,,  the  proper  business  of  his  Court; 
certainly  not  enough  to  teach  the  proper 


business  of  that  Court  to  any  lawyer, 
whatever  might  be  his  abilities  and  his 
learning,  who  might  be  selected  1'ioni  tin; 
practitioners  in  the  Common  Law  Coui 
to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Chancer; 
There  was  one  other  question  on  which 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks,  though 
approached  its  discussion  with  reluctant 
One  question  put  to  the  Commission* 
was,  whether  there  was  any  portion  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor 
that  could  be  properly  separated  from  his 
Court?  That  was  precisely  the  inquiry 
on  which,  with  all  respect  for  their  talents 
and  learning,  he  must  say  they  hud  ac- 
quitted themselves  least  to  the  satisfaction. 
of  anybody.  That  question  was,  bow  far 
the  Chancellor's  present  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  could  be  separated  from  the 
Great  Seal  ?  The  opinion  be  held  on  that 
subject  was  not  one  which  he  had  haslily 
formed— he  had  arrived  at  it  after  di 
dclilier.ition,  and  had  hitherto  abstain* 
from  expressing  it  only  because  lie  hi 
hoped  that  the  whole  of  this  impoi 
subject  would  be  properly  treated  in 
conclusion  of  the  Commissioners'  Ioqi 
At  length,  indeed,  the  subject  had 
mentioned,  hut  the  change  had 
avoided  by  the  proposal  of  the  present 
measure.  There  were  arrangements  with- 
in the  reach  of  those  who  had  the  power 
of  adopting  them,  by  which  four-fifths  of 
the  bankruptcy  business  might  be  removi  " 
so  as  to  prevent  its  interfering,  as  it  ni 
did,  with  the  other  business  of  the  Coui 
He  thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment on  this  point ;  but  he  would  not  now 
enter  into  that  discussion,  though  he  wish- 
ed not  to  be  prejudiced  by  having  passed  it 
over  at  that  moment.  The  great  question 
was,  what  ought  to  be  the  subpet  and 
what  the  mode  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners  to  that  of  the  Great 
Seal ;  At  present  an  appeal  was,  in  fact, 
a  rehearing  upon  new  evidence,  and  wai 
decided,  not  upon  an  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, but  by  a  confused  and  tumultuary 
battle  of  affidavits.  Instead  of  clearing 
away  the  dross  of  the  case,  the  present 
mode  was  to  collect  ail  the  dross,  and 
throw  it  in  the  way  of  an  equitable  deci- 
sion. Instead  of  this  practice,  he  thought 
that  every  thing  that  was  now  heard  be- 
fore the  Chancellor  ought  to  go,  in  the 
first  instance,  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  should  then  be  decided,  if  any  appeal 
took  place,  upon  the  same  evidence  oq 
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which  they  had  originally  formed  their 
opinion. — As  the  case  at  present  stood, 
the  Chancellor  was  only  able  to  give  thirty 
days  to  the  hearing  of  appeals,  while 
twenty-five  days  were  devoted  to  bank- 
ruptcy cases;  now  if  by  any  plan  this 
latter  number  could  be  reduced  to  five, 
it  would  be  equal  to  making  him  a  present 
of  twenty  days ;  and  he  would  then  have 
fifty  days  for  the  hearing  of  appeals.  This 
of  itself  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  one  branch  of  inquiry.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
preceded  him,  that  they  ought  not  to  take 
on  themselves  to  ascribe  motives  for  what 
was  proposed;  but  this  he  must  say — 
that  a  measure  like  the  present  formed  a 
great  and  striking  contrast  to  the  reforms 
in  the  law  that  had  been  introduced  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet.  With  those  re- 
forms they  might  not,  perhaps,  all  agree, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
intentions  on  which  they  were  founded 
were  of  the  most  laudable  nature.  He, 
therefore  should  be  very  glad  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  look  into  the  whole 
question  of  Equity  as  well  as  of  Law  ;  and 
then  he  was  persuaded  that  he  should  have 
his  vote  against  the  present  measure  as 
most  inefficacious,  for  it  did  not  pretend 
to  meddle  with  that  enormously  increasing 
mass  of  business,  which,  till  it  was  con- 
quered by  some  feasible  means,  must  leave 
them  only  on  the  threshold  of  any  real 
reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  business  was  transacted  in 
their  office,  particularly  with  respect  to 
copy-money  and  warrants ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  observed,  that  if  there 
was  any  fault,  it  rested  with  the  Solicitors, 
for  the  Masters  were  always  in  their  office 
by  ten  o'clock ;  at  which  hour,  however, 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  Solicitors 
did  not  choose  to  attend,  but  preferred 
allowing  the  day  to  slip  by  rather  than  in- 
convenience themselves. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  after  the 
many  years  during  which  he  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  import- 
ant subject  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
should  not  have  risen  to  address  it  upon 
the  present  occasion,  had  he  not  felt  him- 
self imperatively  called  upon  to  state  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained  upon  the 
Equity  Bills  now  before  the  House.  He 
had  so  often  fought  this  battle  alone,  that 
fee  should  have  been  glad  to  have  left  the 


task  of  fighting  it  upon  this  occasion  to 
his  able  coadjutors ;  but  the  turn  which 
the  debate  had  taken  compelled  him  to 
buckle  on  his  armour  afresh,  and  to  re-ap- 
pear in  that  field  where  he  had  already 
once  and  again  broken  a  lance  with  his 
present  opponents.  Before  he  entered — 
and  on  the  present  occasion  he  did  not 
intend  to  enter  at  large — on  the  existing 
condition  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  had  wished  to  let  other  Gentlemen 
declare  their  opinions  upon  it,  in  order 
that  the  statement  of  the  expensive  delays 
to  which  it  gave  rise  might  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, rest  upon  his  humble  opinion  alone. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  had  risen  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Masters  of  Chancery 
in  their  respective  offices.  With  all  de- 
ference to  his  hon.  aud  learned  friend,  he 
must  inform  him,  that  his  vindication  of 
those  learned  personages  was  quite  un- 
called for.  He  had  never  heard  any  im- 
putation cast  upon  their  personal  charac- 
ter: he  had  never  heard  any  invidious 
remarks  thrown  out  against  their  profes- 
sional conduct :  if  he  had,  he  should 
have  risen  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to 
state  that,  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge, there  never  were  men  in  their  situa- 
tions of  greater  personal  integrity  and  in- 
telligence. He  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 
with  the  system  of  their  offices,  which  lie 
considered  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  coun- 
try. Look  at  the  warrants  which  were 
taken  out  for  attendance  in  their  offices — 
look  at  the  short  time  allowed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  intricate  points  before 
them.  An  hour  elapses,  and  then,  no 
matter  how  far  the  inquiry  may  have  gone, 
or  how  important  the  matter  may  be  with 
which  it  is  connected,  another  case  is 
called  on.  It  was  not,  however,  by  the 
warrants  issued,  but  by  the  office  copies 
of  proceedings  in  their  offices  that  they 
made  their  emoluments;  and  it  was  to 
that  part  of  the  system  that  he  most  ob- 
jected. He  wished  the  office  of  Master  in 
Chancery  to  be  made  as  respectable  as  pos- 
sible in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  there- 
fore was  anxious  to  see  the  Masters  silting 
in  an  open  Court,  instead  of  a  private  room, 
and  making  their  decisions  known  to  the 
public  at  large,  instead  of  delivering  them 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  interested  par- 
ties. Why,  he  would  ask,  were  public 
functionaries,  of  their  great  judicial  im- 
portance! to  decide  upon  all  cases  in  a  pri- 
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vale  room  ?  If  that  question  could  be 
discussed  when  this  measure  was  regularly 
brought  before  the  House,  he  would  pro- 
pose an  Amendment,  which  should  bring 
it  fairly  under  consideration.  He  had 
not  expected  that  he  should  that  night 
have  had  occasion  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  ihe  mode  in  which  business  was 
conducted  in  the  Master's  Office.  The 
real  question,  in  his  opinion,  regarding 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  was  simply  this, 
t  they  to  be  paid  by  salary,  or  by 
fees?  He  thought  that  they  ought  10  be 
paid  by  Balary  ;  for  if  men  of  respectabi- 
lity could  not  be  induced  to  perform  their 
duly  by  a  regard  to  their  characters  and  si- 
tuation, he  was  sure  that  they  would  not  be 
induced  to  perform  it  by  any  dirty  fees 
which  might  be  thrown  into  their  pockets, 
The  present  debate  had  occupied  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  had  taken  a 
very  wide  and  desultory  range.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  General, 
had  gone  into  an  historical  detail  of  what 
had  occurred  two  centuries  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  even  then  two 
assistant  Judges  were  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  transaction  of  business  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  seemed  to  think  that  such 
a  measure  of  relief  was  necessary  now,  be- 
cause it  had  been  formerly  proposed. 
But  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  though  the  proposi- 
tion was  made  formerly,  it  was  met  bya  ne- 
gative, and  that  it  had  been  reprobated  as 
regularly  as  it  had  been  brought  forward  dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  through  which  he  had 
travelled.  The  House  had  now,  he  said, 
once  more  a  Bill  before  it  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  without  having  before  it  a 
single  reason  for  making  any  such  ap- 
pointment. His  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Solicitor  General,  in  the  course  of  his 
acute  and  able  speech — and  he  gladly 
gave  to  that  speech  the  credit  which  it 
merited — seemed  to  imply  that  it  was 
quite  a  hardship  to  introduce  into  this 
Debate  all  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  for  the  last  200  years  against  theCourt 
of  Chancery,  and  had  more  than  insinuat- 
ed that  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  hon. 
Members  were  derogating  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor)  denied  that  this 
e.  Quite  the  reverse  ;  it  was 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  by 
its    system  of   expense  and   delay,   was 
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knew  that  the  subject  which  he  was 
cussing  was  a  dry  subject — perhaps 
painful  one:  certainly  it  was  both  a  dry 
and  a  painful  subject  to  him,  for  he  had 
now  been  discussing  it  for  more  than  one- 
and-twenty  years;  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  some  Members  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  impatience.  He  contended,  how- 
ever, that  during  that  time  he  had  done 
nothing  to  detract  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  all  that  he  had 
attempted  was  this — when  hehad  seen  a  nui- 
sance, he  had  thought  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  abated.  On  what  principle,  he 
would  ask,  had  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
those  who  presided  over  it,  a  rightto  com- 
plain of  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  it?  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  mark  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
proceedings  respecting  it.  For  one-and- 
twenty  years  that  Court  had  been  com- 
plained of.  What  redress  had  been 
devised  for  such  a  grievance  in  that  time  ? 
The  House  of  Lords  had  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  had  afterwards  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointing  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor as  an  additional  Judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  That  bill  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  other  Gentlemen  of  great 
talent  and  Influence  in  Parliament,  not  on 
the  ground  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
did  not  want  assistance,  but  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Judge.  There  was  a  division  upon  the 
bill  in  that  House,  and  the  division  turned 
upon  a  motion  which  he  made;  not 
upon  the  question  whether  a  Vice-chancel- 
lor should  he  appointed,  but  whether  an 
additional  Judge  was  not  wanted  in  cases 
of  bankruptcy.  Sir  Samuel  Romillyagreed 
with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  such  a 
Judge  was  wanted  in  bankruptcy  ;  and  so 
did  Mr.  Canning.  Indeed,  in  no  other 
mode  had  he  ever  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  an  additional  Judge  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  various  mo- 
tions which  he  had  made  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  argued  that  there  should  he 
additional  means  given  to  that  Court,  by 
separating  from  it  the  business  in  bank- 
ruptcy, by  appointing  another  Speaker  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  appointing  a 
commission  to  sit  regularly,  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  the  head  of  it,  to  hear 
all  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
motion  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House  in  the  year  1828,  which  the  go- 
vernment of  that  day  opposed,  and  which 
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he  lost  only  by  some  forty  odd  votes,  was 
to  this  effect — "  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  from  the  papers  laid  on  the  Table, 
as  well  as  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
that  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  Vice-chancellor  in  1813,  fur- 
ther steps  are  necessary  to  advance  the 
general  interest  of  suitors  in  Equity,  to 
provide  for  the  more  prompt  decision  of 
cases,  and  to  enable  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery effectually  to  discharge  the  import- 
ant duties  connected  with  its  jurisdiction." 
He  had  on  that  occasion  proposed  to 
make  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Judge  of 
appeal  in  Equity  and  the  occupant  of  the 
Woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
wished  to  make  a  real  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  He 
had  maintained  that  it  was  quite  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  say  that  there  was  such 
a  Court  of  Appeal  now ;  he  had  said, 
"  that  it  was  an  appeal  from  a  Judge  in  a 
tie-wig  in  Lincoln's-inn-hall  to  the  same 
Judge  in  a  full -bottom  wig  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  a  snoring  Bishop  per- 
haps on  one  side,  and  a  Scotch  peer 
on  the  other,  wishing  him  and  the 
cause  together  at  the  devil."  He  should 
like  to  know  on  what  principle  this 
Bill  stood  now.  In  the  year  1828,  the 
pressure  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
great.  It  was  worth  their  while  to  consi- 
der whether  it  had  increased  since. 
Figures  could  not  be  disputed;  and  he 
would  therefore  refer  to  them  rather  than 
to  any  hypothetical  argument  of  his  own. 
Tt  appeared  from  papers  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  that  on  the  first  day  of  Hilary 
Term,  1830,  there  stood  on  the  paper  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  re-hearings  and 
appeals,  ninety-seven  ;  before  the  Vice- 
chancellor,  there  stood  of  causes,  397 ;  of 
pleas  and  demurrers,  nine ;  of  exceptions 
and  further  directions,  103.  Before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  there  stood,  of  re- 
hearings,  three ;  of  exceptions  and  further 
directions,  111;  and  of  causes,  351 — 
making  a  total  iu  the  three  Courts  at  the 
commencement  of  last  Hilary  Term  of 
1,071.  On  the  first  day  of  Easter,  1830, 
there  stood  on  the  paper  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  of  re-hearings  and  appeals, 
not  ninety-seven,  but  eighty-nine ;  before 
the  Vice-chancellor,  of  causes,  exceptions, 
and  further  directions,  336,  and  of  pleas 
and  demurrers,  eleven ;  and  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  causes,  exceptions, 


and  further  directions,  316;  the  whole 
amounting  in  the  three  Courts  to  722; 
whereas  on  the  first  day  of  the  preceding 
Hilary  Term  they  amounted  to  1,071 :  so 
that  in  the  course  of  that  one  Term  there 
was  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  349.  On  the 
first  day  of  Trinity  Term,   1830,  there 
stood  on  the  paper  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
of  re-hearings  and    appeals,   ninety-six ; 
before  the  Vice-chancellor  of  causes,  ex- 
ceptions, and    further    directions,    362; 
and    before  the    Master  of    the    Rolls, 
307 ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  765. 
So  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
only  forty  in  the  last  term.     Since  that 
time  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  disposed 
of  eighty  cases.     In  1828,  there  was  an 
arrear  of  258  cases  in  bankruptcy — at  this 
time  there  was  not  an  arrear  of  one.    He 
should  think  that  this  was  demonstration 
sufficient  that  the  arrear  of  business  was 
fast  decreasing.    What,  then,  would  this 
fourth  Judge,  if  he  should  be  appointed, 
have  to  do  ?  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
now  an  efficient  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery — efficient,  not  only  from    his 
high  character,  great  ability,  vast  erudition, 
and  unvaried  promptitude,  but  also  from 
the  great  exertions  which  he  had  recently 
made.    Though  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  sit  in  a  morning,  he  had  voluntarily 
imposed  that  duty  upon  himself;  he  had 
formed  a  third  Court  of  Equity,  and  had 
left  nothing  undone  which  human  inge- 
nuity could  execute.     The  Lord   Chan- 
cellor had  likewise  got  down  the  arrear  of 
business  in  his  Court.     The  Vice-chancel- 
lor had  executed  his  duty  to  perfection. 
And  he  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor)  believed  that 
if  the  Sitting  of  the  Court  lasted  one 
month  longer,  there  would  be  no  arrears 
except  in  appeals  before  the  LordChancellor. 
If  this  fourth  Judge  were  to  be  appointed 
for   the   purpose  of   relieving  the   Lord 
Chancellor  from  his  duties  in  his  own 
Courts,  he  must  say  that,  even  upon  that 
ground,  he  should  object  to  his  appoint- 
ment.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  Lord  Chancellor  sit  in  his  own 
court,  and  relieve  him  from  his  duties  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  than  to  recur  to  this 
additional  Judge.    The  hon.  Member  next 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  of  the  delay  as  of  the  expense  of  the 
system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  he 
complained.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  member  for  Rippon,  had  explained  the 
expense  of  that  Court  from  the  filing  of  the 
bill  to  the  taking  oat  of  the  answer  in  the 
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most  lucid  and  striking  manner,  in  the 
very  admirable  speech  which  he  had  re- 
cently delivered.  Without  dwelling  fur- 
ther on  the  observations  of  his  bon.  and 
learned  friend,  he  would  only  ask  the 
House  whether  it  was  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  suitors  of  that  Court  were 
placed.  It' any  man  from  invidious  motives 
Glad  a  bill  against  another,  his  6 rst  object 
would  be  to  lengthen  his  bill  to  the  utmost, 
for  it  could  not  be  too  generally  known,  that 
before  the  defendant's  answer  could  be 
put  in,  the  plantitf's  hill  must  be  taken 
on*' the  hie,  which  sometimes  could  not  be 
done  without  incurring  an  expense  of 
60/,  or  701.  Was  that  an  evil  or  was  it 
not?  If  it  were  an  evil,  was  there  any 
remedy  for  it  in  the  bill  on  the  Table? 
['•Hear"  from  the  Solicitor  General.']  He 
hailed  that  cheer  as  an  admission  (hat 
this  evil  was  remedied.  If  it  were,  he 
would  take  it  as  an  omen  that  further 
amendments  were  in  more  for  the  country. 
Then  again  there  was  the  system  of  inter- 
rogatories. Was  that  no  evil?  He  would 
not  however  proceed  further  in  pointing 
out  evils  which  were  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
uoou-day.  He  would  content  himself  for 
the  present  with  calling  upou  the  Govern- 
ment to  inform  liiiu  who  were  the  sup- 
porters, and  who  were  the  opponents,  of 
this  measure.  The  House  had  been  told 
that  this  Bill  was  necessary.  If  it  were 
necessary,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  all  the 
principal  men  in  the  profession  were  op- 
posed to  it  ?  Was  I.ord  Eldon  an  incon- 
siderable personage?  That  individual  who 
had  himself  presided  for  so  many  years  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  had  expressed 

freat  anxiety  for  the  appointment  of  a 
ice- chancel  lor,  had  expressly  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  this  was  a  bill 
which  ought  not  to  pass,  and  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  country  if  it  did  pass. 
W*a  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  an  incon- 
siderable personage  ?  That  learned  indi- 
vidual, whose  erudition  was  unrivalled, 
and  whose  judgment  was  most  sound  and 
discriminating, — that  learned  individual 
had  told  them  that  there  was,  in  his  opinion, 
no  occasion  for  this  measure.  The  Vice- 
chancellor,  a  man  of  honour  and  veracity, 
and  a  lawyer  too  of  the  first  eminence,  had 
said— and  he  knew  this,  because  the  Vice- 
chancellor  had  said  it  to  himself — that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  Bill  at  all ; 
and  that  it  would  do  much  mischief  by 
creating  appeals.  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  been 
Cue  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in 


that  Court,  from  which  he  had  now  k 
entertained  similar  sentiments  respecting 
it.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  nol 
only  the  learned  personages  whose  names 
he  had  mentioned,  but  also  twenty-eight 
out  of  every  thirty  barristers  practising  it 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  were  opposed  t< 
the  measure  before  the  House.  He  wished 
to  know  why  viva  toes  testimony  was  nol 
admitted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
that  was  done,  it  would  be  impossible  t 
avoid  a  great  part  or  the  expense  attend- 
ing suits  in  that  Court.  This  point  h 
been  very  ably  discussed  in  the  pamphlets 
written  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Parkes, 
which  he  would  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  hon.  Members.  He  was  con- 
fident, that  that  which  he  had  so  long  and 
repeatedly  complained  of  would  not  be 
remedied  by  the  Bill  which  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  other  House.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  Bill  could  carry 
with  it  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  with- 
out that  it  would  be  worthless.  In  his 
Judgment  the  hon. and  learned  member  for 
Plyropton  had  laid  good  grounds  for  his 
Amendment,  and  he  meant  to  give  that  his 
most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  difficulty  which  Members  found  in 
securing  the  attention  of  that  House  to 
any  subject  upon  which  they  might  have 
occasion  to  address  it,  unless  they  had 
previously  lent  themselves  to  the  views 
either  of  the  one  side  of  the  House  or  of 
the  other ;  but  he  hoped  that  one  who,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  had  been  prac- 
tically engaged  in  affairs  connected  with 
the  proceedings  in  that  Court,  might  have 
some  claim  to  the  indulgent  hearin 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  s 
as  he  expected  to  be  able  to  do,  that  ll 
Bill  then  presented  for  the  decision  of  tl 
House,  was  one  wholly  inadequate  to  tl 
purposes  which  were  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished through  its  means.  The  defects  ir. 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  numerous  and  ap 
palling  as  they  were,  were  defects  in  n 
wise  appertaining  to  the  individuals  wL 
tilled  judicial  situations  in  that  Court,  b 
arose  from,  and  were  inherent  in  the  v 
system  itself.  If  the  Bills  now  presented 
to  the  House  brought  before  it  a  subject 
that,  for  the  first  time,  was  to  be  discus- 
sed, it  might  be  said,  with  some  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  measure  was  bold  and  ori- 
ginal, and  the  arrangements  proposed 
abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing 
emergency ;  but  whcti  it  was  recollected 
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that,  for  more  than  twenty  yean  past,  the 
question  had  been  under  discussion,  it 
could  not  but  be  felt  that  the  present  pro- 
positions were  wholly  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  directed — 
namely,  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  evils  of  destructive 
delay,  and  consuming  costs.  The  amount 
of  thesq  tremendous  evils,  and  their  long 
continuance,  would  not,  he  believed,  at 
that  time  of  day,  be  disputed.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  be  denied  by  any 
Cerson  acquainted  practically  with  the 
usiness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
delay  and  expense  were,  in  every  suit,  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  that  facilities  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object  existed  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  England,  to  a  degree  never  before 
paralleled.  In  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
which,  he  here  repeated  the  assertion.  Mr. 
Cooper  had  declared,  with  perfect  correct- 
ness, that  a  legatee  being  entitled  to  a 
legacy,  suppose  10,000/.,  recoverable  of 
real  estate,  could  not  obtain  payment  of 
that  legacy  in  less  than  eight  years.  It 
was  therefore  not  to  be  endured,  that  with 
respect  to  delay  and  costs,  things  should 
remain  as  they  were  for  any  time  longer. 
He  begged  the  House  not  to  suppose  that 
he  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent Dill  from  any  other  motive  than  a  sin- 
cere conviction,  that  so  far  from  effecting 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  introduced,  its 
failure,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  be  sig- 
nal and  decisive.  He  would  briefly  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  facts, 
but  he  begged  the  Members  not  to  be  ap- 
prehensive that  he  should,  to auy  unreason- 
able extent,  encroach  upon  their  indul- 
gence ;  before  doiug  so,  however,  he  beg- 
ged to  assure  them  that  he  would  most 
readily  co-operate  with  the  measures  of 
Government,  if  he  could  bring  himself  'to 
think  that  they  were  at  all  suited  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Courts  of  Equity. 
He  would  now  call  their  attention  to  a  few 
facts,  prefacing  them  with  a  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  of  the  highest 
eminence — a  lawyer  whose  station  placed 
him  at  the  summit  of  the  profession — he 
alluded  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself,  as  given  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  into  that  House  in  a 
former  Session ;  and  accepting  the  de- 
clarations of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
made  at  that  period,  as  founded  in  truth, 
he  must  upon  those  opinions  pronounce 
the  present  measure  to  be  unwise,  inexpe- 


dient, and  insufficient.  On  the  occasion 
in  question,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  said,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  when  adopted,  would  be 
enough  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  that  less  would  be  insuffi- 
cient. Now,  he  begged  the  House  to 
observe,  that  the  first  of  their  recommenda- 
tions was,  that  the  subpoena  should  be  in- 
telligible ;  that  that  proceeding  which  was 
preliminary  to  all  tne  others,  should  at 
least  be  capable  of  being  understood  by  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  to 
this  he  particularly  begged  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
posite (the  Solicitor  General) ;  for  not 
only  was  that  proposition  not  carried 
into  effect,  but  not  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
positions then  made  was  attempted  to  be 
acted  on.  So  far  from  the  subpoena  af- 
fording the  defendant  any  notice  of  the 
bill  which  he  was  called  on  to  answer,  the 
very  identical  form  was  preserved  in  that 
proceeding  which  had  been  in  use  for  two 
centuries.  The  second  recommendation 
was,  that  means  should  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  answer  of 
the  defendant,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ennabling  the  plaintiff  to  bring  him 
into  the  contempt  of  the  Court  if  he 
did  not  answer ;  yet  not  one  step  was 
made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Plympton,  whether 
means  had  been  taken  for  the  adoption  of 
another  of  those  recommendations — name- 
ly, that  which  stated  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  leugth  and  number  of  the 
speeches  ought  to  be  diminished — a  re- 
commendation that  would  be  not  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  With  a  view  to  that  object,  it  was 
proposed  that  only  two  Counsel  should 
be  heard  on  cither  side — had  any,  the 
slightest  attempt  been  made  to  effect  that 
—had  any  arrangement  of  such  a  na- 
ture, from  that  hour  to  the  present,  found 
its  way  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Had 
they  not  seen  lately  twelve  Counsel  arguing 
in  that  Court  that  the  verdict  of  eleven 
men  was  not  as  good  as  the  verdict  of 
twelve?  The  third  proposition  was,  that 
Counsel  should  be  heard  in  rotation*  He 
would  ask,  had  that  regulation  been  in- 
troduced ?  The  junior  members  of  the 
profession,  to  their  cost,  knew  well  that  it 
never  had.  Another  of  the  regulations 
which,  like  the  last,  had  never  been  acted 
on,  wai|  that  the  Masters  should  no  longer 
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be  passive  agents,  but  should  rise  into  the 
rank  and  importance  of  active  and  respon- 
sible Judges,  discharging  functions  suited 
to  their  acknowledged  learning  and  great 
emoluments.  The  plan  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was,  that  there  should  be  ten  Masters,  and 
not  only  that  they  should  be  Masters  in 
Chancery,  but  masters  of  their  business. 
He  also  proposed,  that  with  respect  to 
bankruptcy  cases,  there  should  be  seven 
Commissioners  to  determine,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  or  not  there  were  grounds 
of  appeal  to  the  Court,  by  which  it  was 
expected  that  four-fifths  of  the  business  of 
the  Court  would  be  disposed  of;  and  with 
respect  to  appeals  generally,  it  was  pro- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
so  many  vexatious  appeals,  that  none 
should  be  admitted  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  two  Counsel — that  regulation 
would  certainly  be  wholesome  were  it  prac- 
ticable. The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  on 
the  occasion  of  which  he  spoke,  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court 
needed  no  alteration  at  all — that  any  thing 
he  proposed  was  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  and  that  the 
changes  he  recommended  there  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  prove  sufficient  to  save 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Court,  and  to 
reduce  the  arrear  of  causes.  He  hoped, 
that  by  diminishing  the  numberof  Counsel, 
by  limiting  the  business,  and  simplifying 
it,  that  the  arrear  of  109  causes  would 
speedily  disappear.  He  said  to  the  House, 
let  but  the  present  plan  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  if  in  its  workings  it  be  not 
found  advantageous,  then  any  further  re- 
quisite alterations  might  be  made.  Those 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  judge  how  far  the  sentiments 
were  in  accordance  with  a  support  of  the 
Bill  under  consideration.  The  country 
was  already  in  possession  of  four  Equity 
Judges,  including  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  only  two  of  them  were  in 
full  activity.  Let  the  exertions  of  the 
whole  four  be  called  forth,  and  when  they 
were  found  insufficient,  but  not  until  then, 
a  new  Equity  Judge  might  be  appointed. 
He  would  maintain,  against  any  opposition, 
that  the  appointment  of  new  Judges  could 
be  of  no  avail  so  long  as  the  system  re- 
mained in  its  present  state.  The  hon. 
member  for  Durham  had  said  that  twenty- 
eight  out  of  thirty  of  the  Chancery  Barris- 
ters were  opposed  to  the  Bill.  He  believed 
that  their  opposition,  was  founded  upon  an 


apprehension  that  their  emoluments  would 
be  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Court.  Now  that  there  were  only 
three  Courts,  the  Counsel  took  briefs  in  every 
cause  in  every  Court  ;  but  if  there  were  a 
fourth  Court,  they  would  find  it  necessary 
to  confine  their  practice  to  one  or  two 
Courts :  so  far  the  arrangement  would  be 
advantageous  to  suitors.  Another  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  that,  with  this 
improvement,  at  the  end  of  the  Term 
there  would  not  be  a  single  cause  untried. 
That  would  be  a  case  of  which  legal  history 
supplied  no  precedent.  But  why  would  it 
be  ?  The  causes  would  not  be  decided — 
no  more  decided  than  a  question  was  de- 
cided in  that  House  when  it  was  sent 
before  a  Committee.  The  causes  were 
sent  to  the  Master,  and  there  they  remained 
in  that  living  tomb  awaiting  no  resurrec- 
tion :  they  were  buried  in  the  ten  mau- 
soleums in  Chancery-buildings.  But  one 
learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the  causes 
would  be  decided  so  rapidly,  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  fifth  Judge ; 
but  if  that  hon.  Member  took  a  chariot  at 
Whitechapel  Church  to  come  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  was  seven  hours  in  per- 
forming the  journey,  it  would  be  of  no 
consequence  to  him  where  he  was  stopped, 
whether  it  were  Aldgate,  or  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  or  in  Fleet-street ;  if  be 
were  seven  hours  coming,  he  would  feel  it 
to  be  a  great  evil.  This  was  like  a  Chan- 
cery suit — you  got  in  by  a  subpoena,  and 
you  got  out  by  a  judgment ;  and  many  a 
day  elasped  before  the  close  of  the  journey. 
The  plan  now  to  give  relief  was  by  partial 
acceleration.  There  were  three  distinct 
stages  in  a  Chancery  suit — the  first  was 
from  its  birth  till  it  came  into  Court,  then 
from  the  Court  there  was  its  itinerancy  to 
the  Master's  Office,  there  was  then  its  va- 
grancy there,  its  being  set  down  for  further 
directions,  to  be  spoken  to — a  motion  to 
be  heard  concerning  it — a  re-hearing — and 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  years  it  reached 
its  final  stage — the  judgment.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  form  any  part  of  the  Bill 
then  before  the  House,  to  save  time  in 
those  different  stages,  which  was  a  saving 
of  expense.  There  was  a  plan,  and  be 
approved  of  it,  to  abolish  the  four  Clerks 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  why  not  abolish  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  ?  He  was  aware  that 
he  was  addressing  the  House  on  a  dry  tech- 
nical subject,  but  the  House  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  equally  important.  The 
amount  of  property  in  Chancery  was  equal 
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to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  currency  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  impossible  to  bring 
Equity  within  the  bounds  of  law ;  property 
was  so  complicated,  its  relations  were  so 
numerous,  that  it  must  be  subject  to  an 
equitable  jurisdiction ;  it  was  the  more 
necessary,  therefore,  that  this  Court  should 
be  reformed — that  its  march  should  be 
accelerated,  and  that  it  should  be  both 
certain  and  speedy  in  its  operation.  There 
was  nothing  but  poverty  which  could  con- 
gratulate itself  on  being  free  from  this 
Court;  all  property  was  sucked  into  its  vor- 
tex. It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  questions  which  could  be  brought 
before  the  House,  and  was  well  deserving 
its  attention.  He  was  ready  to  go  any 
length  with  those  who  proposed  to  reform 
that  Court,  but  he  did  not  think  the  present 
measure  well  calculated  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. If  they  agreed  to  these  measures, 
and  hereafter  endeavoured  to  introduce 
others  of  a  more  decided  character,  what 
appeals  would  not  the  Ministers  make  to 
them?  Would  they  not  say  "  We  have  not 
yet  brought  into  operation  the  wholesome 
measures  of  1830?  You  must  give  them 
fair  play  ;  you  must  see  what  effect  they 
will  have  on  the  Registrar's  and  Masters' 
Offices,  and  it  will  be  some  years  before 
their  utility  or  futility  can  be  known." 
Thus  the  House  would  be  prevented  from 
making  any  real  and  effectual  effort  to  alter 
the  system  beneficially.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  required  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  Registrar's  Office.  What 
was  the  Registrar  ?  He  was  an  officer  who 
sat,  like  the  officers  in  that  House,  and 
took  down  the  decrees  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  decretal 
order — not  a  final  decree,  for  he  believed  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  him  to 
produce  a  document  of  that  kind.  This 
decretal  order  was  for  referring  certain  ac- 
counts relative  to  an  estate  from  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Master.  It  was  borne  to 
the  grave  of  the  Master  in  1825,  and  he 
did  not  know  whether  any  epitaph  had  been 
yet  written  on  it.  It  was,  as  the  House 
saw,  of  enormous  size.  If  the  Registrar 
were  paid  as  much  for  brevity  as  he  was 
paid  for  cramming  in  words,  it  would  be 
a  great  saving  both  of  time  and  expense. 
The  Bill,  it  was  said,  did  effect  a  saving  of 
time,  but  it  retained  the  fees.  Now,  he 
would  give  these  persons  a  motive  for 
hastening  their  labours,  by  paying  each 
Matter  a  certain  sum  on  making  his 
Report 


The  Solicitor  General  said,  across  the 
Table,  to  do  that  was  proposed  by  one  of 
the  measures  then  before  the  House. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey :  That  then  was  one 
of  the  benefits  of  discussion;  the  know- 
ledge of  that  took  away  many  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Bills,  and  made  him  ready 
to  give  them  his  support.  The  question 
then  was  confined  to  the  Judgeship,  and 
that  was  all  to  be  decided  on  one  point. 
Were  the  four  Judges,  if  they  were  in 
efficient  operation,  capable  of  discharging 
all  the  duties  necessary  ?  In  one  sense  they 
were,  and  in  another  they  were  not.  They 
were  not,  if  the  Courts  of  Equity  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  now  are ;  but  if 
those  Courts  were  reformed,  the  four 
Judges  would  be  abundantly  adequate  to 
the  purpose.  If  the  House  wished  to  save 
the  suitors'  time,  it  must  begin  with  the 
causes  in  their  first  stage.  At  present,  if  a 
man  had  defrauded  the  children  intrusted 
to  his  guardianship,  and  wished  to  delay 
giving  in  an  account,  he  might  postpone 
doing  so  if  he  had  money,  though  the 
cause  were  carried  into  Chancery,  for 
three  years.  Was  not  that  a  disgrace? 
Ought  the  claims  of  justice  to  be  so  long 
unattended  to,  and  the  usurpations  of  in- 
justice so  long  protected  ?  Was  there  to  be 
no  remedy  for  this  ?  It  was  not  possible 
that  that  House,  if  it  did  its  duty,  could 
suffer  this  state  of  things  to  continue.  He 
had  stated  his  view  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  he  apologised  for  detaining  the 
House  so  long.  That  Court,  if  it  were 
reformed,  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try;—if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  unre- 
formed,  it  would  continue,  as  at  present, 
a  curse  and  a  terror  to  the  whole  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  was  sorry 
to  interpose  between  the  long  array  of  legal 
combatants  who  had  addressed  the  House, 
but  there  were,  he  thought,  some  consi- 
derations, not  legal,  which  might  with  pro- 
priety be  addressed  to  the  House  by  a 
layman.  It  was  a  question  in  which  they 
were  all  deeply  interested ;  their  comforts 
and  their  property  were  deeply  involved  in 
it,  and  therefore,  though  they  were  not 
legal  men,  they  might  form  an  opinion 
concerning  it.  The  question  for  the  House 
to  decide  was,  not  whether  the  Bill  would 
prevent  delay,  but  whether  a  preliminary 
obstacle  should  be  suffered  to  prevent  the 
consideration  even  of  a  measure  which  had 
been  sent  down  from  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  object  of  which  was 
to  diminish  the  expense  and  shorten  the 
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proceedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery.  He 
considered  that  the  discussion  at  present 
was,  whether  or  not  they  would  proceed, 
and  take  into  consideration,  according  to 
the  ordinary  forms,  a  Bill  to  improve  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?  All  the  measures, 
however,  for  the  improvement  of  that 
Court  were  met,  by  what  ?  By  a  demand 
for  further  inquiry.  He  thought  that  at 
present  a  practical  measure  was  called  for ; 
and  when  it  was  produced,  it  was  found 
that  inquiry  was  wanted.  After  all  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  to  ask  for  further 
inquiry  when  a  practical  measure  was  pro- 
posed, was  to  imitate  the  course  of  those 
alarming  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  which  they  were  all  ready  to 
condemn.  It  was  fifteen  years  since  that 
cause  had  been  first  set  down  for  a  hearing ; 
there  was  lying  before  him  the  first  volume 
of  the  Commissioners'  Report ;  it  had 
been  set  down  again  and  again  for  further 
exceptions,  for  rehearings  to  be  spoken  to ; 
again  there  was  no  decision;  and  the 
House  wanted  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  though  one  half 
of  the  Report,  made  three  years  before,  con- 
tained no  less  than  569  pages,  the  House 
wanted  further  inquiry.  There  were  three 
measures  proposed — the  first  was,  to  dimi- 
nish the  interval  between  the  setting  down 
of  a  cause  and  the  hearing  of  it ;  the  se- 
cond was,  to  lessen  the  delay  which  inter- 
vened before  passing  the  decree ;  and  the 
third  had  for  its  object,  to  diminish  the 
motives  now  attributed  (though  he  be- 
lieved unjustly)  to  the  Masters  for  delay, 
on  account  of  delay  turning  to  their  own 
profit.  These  measures  were  calculated 
to  prevent  delay ;  and  now,  after  so  much 
inquiry,  to  stop  them,  on  the  ground  of 
further  inquiry  being  necessary,  seemed  to 
him  a  solemn  mockery.  To  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  measures,  what,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  state  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ?  Had  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  increased  ?  He  would 
not  go  back  200  years,  he  would  take  the 
business  before  the  Court  during  the  last 
three  years— 1827,  1828,  and  1829,  and 
compare  it  with  the  business  before  the 
Court  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  three 
years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Vice-chancellor.  The  number 
of  causes  set  down  for  hearing  of  all  de- 
scriptions, in  these  three  years,  was  4,801, 
while  the  number  set  down  in  1827,  1828, 
and  1829,  was  6,772,  showing  an  actual 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  Court,  aris- 


ing from  the  increase  of  the  people,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  increase  of 
litigation,  of  1,971  causes  in  the  three  last 
years,  as  compared  to  the  three  years  end- 
ing with  1816.  He  stated  this  aS  a  strong 
presumption  that  additional  aid  was  ne- 
cessary to  get  through  the  business.  What 
was  the  arrear  of  business?  He  would 
take  the  first  Seal  before  Easter  during  the 
last  four  years,  and  see  what  was  the  total 
number  of  causes  standing  on  the  paper 
ready  for  hearing,  but  which  could  not  be 
heard.  In  1827,  on  the  first  Seal  before 
Easter,  including  all  causes  set  down,  the 
arrear  was  742 ;  in  1828  it  was  588;  in 
1829  it  was  853  ;  and  in  1830,  on  the  first 
Seal  before  Easter,  it  was  655.  The  par- 
ties were  anxious  to  have  a  hearing — they 
were  ready — but,  on  an  average,  there  wete 
600  causes  remaining  unheard,  from  the 
impossibility  of  hearing  them.  That  the 
time  was  come  when  some  remedy  ought 
to  be  applied  could  not,  he  thought  be 
doubted,  though  there  might  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  to 
be  applied.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  provide  against  further  delay.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  business  at  present  ? 
The  number  of  causes  of  all  descriptions 
entered  on  the  Vice-chancellor's  paper,  in 
January  and  February,  1 829,  was  265. 
The  average  of  the  time  before  these  causes 
could  be  heard  was  one  year  and  a  quar- 
ter, although  they  were  all  ready  for  hearing. 
It  would  be  fifteen  months  before  a  proper 
opportunity  arrived  for  hearing  any  one  of 
these  causes  after  it  had  been  set  down. 
Were  those  facts  not  sufficient  to  call  for 
a  remedy  ?  That  was  a  question  which 
he  thought  satisfactorily  answered.  The 
next  question  was,  is  the  remedy  proposed 
the  fitting  one  ?  The  object  of  the  mea- 
sure was  to  appoint  an  additional  Judge. 
He  wished  to  meet  the  objections  to  this 
proposition  with  candour.  It  was  said  that 
in  1828  he  had  opposed  a  similar  motion. 
He  had  not  done  so.  There  had  been  no 
such  proposition.  He  had  moved  the 
previous  question  on  a  motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's,  but  that  was  not  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  Judge.  But 
even  if  he  were  not  clear  of  all  such 
objections,  he  claimed  for  himself  the 
liberty  of  deciding  all  questions  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  brought 
before  the  House  for  discussion ;  and  he 
contended  that  it  was  not  proper  to  bind 
down  Members  to  the  words  of  their  for- 
mer speeches.    He  begged  therefore  to 
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decide  the  question  of  this  additional 
Judge  without  any  reference  to  his  own 
previous  votes,  or  the  previous  speeches  of 
other  hon.  Members.  The  hon.  member 
for  Kircudbright  (Mr.  Ferguson)  had  de- 
clared, if  it  could  be  proved  to  his  satis- 
faction that  the  present  triumph  over  the 
arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  only  temporary,  he  would  vote 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Judge.  Now, 
he  would  show  that  the  impression  on  that 
arrear  was  temporary;  he  would  prove 
that  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  increasing,  and  he  would  claim 
that  hon.  Member's  vote.  Since  the  Re- 
turns connected  with  the  business  of  that 
Court  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
the  number  of  causes  on  the  paper  had 
materially  increased.  On  the  first  of  June, 
in  Trinity  Term,  there  were  down  for  hear- 
ing before  the  Vice-chancellor,  an  arrear 
of  353  causes.  Since  that  time  there  had 
been  thirteen  disposed  of,  but  thirty-two 
new  causes  had  been  set  down ;  so  that 
the  number  of  causes,  according  to  that 
return,  was  increased  nearly  three-fold. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Court  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  there  were  on  the 
same  day  305  causes,  or  whatever  else  they 
were  called ;  of  these  there  had  been  dis- 
posed of  since  that  time  fifty,  and  there 
were  entered  on  the  paper  seventy.  This 
was  the  boasted  diminution  of  the  arrear 
of  causes  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much, 
this  was  the  prospect  they  had  of  getting 
rid  of  the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Independent  of  all  this,  however,  he  doubt- 
ed the  policy  or  the  expediency  of  trusting 
to  the  continuance  of  the  good  health  of 
the  Judge,  or  the  unceasable  exertion  of 
his  faculties  in  the  constant  discharge  of 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He  doubt- 
ed much  whether  it  were  politic  or  prudent, 
either  in  official  or  in  legal  situations,  to 
keep  those  who  held  them  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hours  a  day  employed  in  the  mere 
drudgery  of  their  department.  He  con- 
fessed it  appeared  to  him  that  such  a 
course  was  calculated  to  disqualify  them 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  more 
important  and  higher  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion— an  opinion  in  which  he  was  confirm- 
ed by  Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  French  Convention,  de- 
clared that  the  judgment  of  those  who 
were  so  laboriously  employed  must  be  de- 
ficient in  that  wisdom  and  forethought 
which  should  distinguish  such  a  situation. 
It  had  been  objected,  also,  that  the  num- 


ber of  appeals  which  must  be  made  to  the 
decisions  of  inferior  Judges  was  an  argu- 
ment against  the  appointment  of  another 
Judge;  but  he  believed  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  such  appeals,  when  under 
proper  restrictions,  counter-balanced,  in  a 
mat  degree,  any  evils  which  might  arise 
from  their  number.      Another  objection  to 
this    measure  was,  that    the   additional 
Judge  would  be  the  mere  deputy  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  mere  Jack  Rugby.  He 
confessed  he  did  not  well  know  what  the 
allusion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Plympton  aimed  at  by  this  Jack  Rug* 
by  ;  but  he  thought  he  could  find  enough 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  in  1813, 
to  neutralize  the  objections  of  Sit  Charles 
Wetherell,  in  1830.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  on  the  debate  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Vice-chancellor  in  1813,  had  spoken 
a  speech  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Judge  so  good,  that  he  wished  he 
had  as  good  a  one  on  his  side  now.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  at  that  time 
contended,  as  he  found  it  reported  in  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates,  "  that  the 
Dill  offered  the  most  efficacious  and  con- 
stitutional means  for  redressing  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  subjects  of  these 
realms  now  laboured  from  the  necessary 
delay  and  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  House  of  Lords.     He 
denied  that  the  new  Officer  would  be  either 
inefficient  or  degraded,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, argued  that  men  of  competent  legal 
knowledge,  high  character,  and  excellent 
abilities,  would  be  found  eligible  to  and 
ready  to  undertake  the  discharge  of  its  im- 
portant functions.  He  justified  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Dead-fund  to  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  salary  of  the  new  officer,  and 
closed  his  observations,  by  warmly  approv- 
ing of  every  part  of  the  bill."     His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  might  oppose  the  Bill, 
but  he  was  not  justified,  after  having  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion,  to  declare  that  it 
would  degrade  the  Lord  Chancellor.  After 
observing  that  the  increase  of  the  business 
of  the  Court  year  after  year  as  fully  justi- 
fied  the  appointment  of   an    additional 
Judge  now  as  it  did  then,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  entreated  the  House  not  to  lose 
the  good  which  this  Bill  held  out  the  hope 
of  attaining,  because  it  might  not  go  toe 
full  length  which  some  sanguine  persons 
anticipated,  and  that,  too,  when  no  other 
proposition  of  any  feasible  nature  was  be- 
fore them,  to  prevent  the  delays  which 
had  been  so  often  a  subject  of  complaint. 
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Above  all,  he  implored  them  not  to  yield 
to  the  demand  for  a  new  and  indefinite 
inquiry,  at  a  time  when  they  had  before 
them  a  bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  those 
able  Commissioners  who  had  inquired 
into  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  the 
Courts,  and  whose  recommendations  form- 
ed the  substance  of  the  Bill.  He  thought 
he  had  done  enough  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  gradual  reform  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  This  was  one  of  the 
measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  reform,  and  if  there 
were  any  who  objected  to  the  permanent 
expense,  they  would  learn  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  the  temporary  relief  had 
been  afforded  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court, 
the  Bill  left  it  in  the  power  of  his  Majesty, 
on  the  resignation  or  death  of  the  new 
Judge,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  successor.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  no  amendment  would  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  an  object  so  really  bene- 
ficial ;  and  being  himself  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  he  should 
at  once  move,  as  an  Amendment  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  C.  Wetherell),  "  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  not 
allow  that  opportunity  to  pass  without 
offering  a  few  observations  on  a  question 
which,  with  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Plympton,  put  to  the 
test  the  professions  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  with  great  plausibility  put 
forth  the  argument  of  the  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  as  a  reason  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  ;  but 
a  reply  to  that  might  be  found,  prompt  and 
decisive,  which  was,  that  there  was  no 
increase,  and  that  they  were  now  called 
on  to  consider  the  Bill  under  circum- 
stances such  as  they  had  never  known 
before.  Was  there,  he  would  ask,  no 
change  since  the  year  1811,  when  the 
Committee  was  appointed?  Was  there 
no  change  since  the  year  1824,  when  that 
Commission  sat,  the  bulky  volumes  of  whose 
reports  had  been  shaken  at  them  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  deter  them  from 
entering  on  any  new  inquiry,  and  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  proposition  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Plympton  ?  A  great  change  had 
taken  place — new  circumstances  had  called 
for  new  measures,  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  to  be  considered,  with  respect  to 


its  Judges,  in  a  very  different  light  now 
from  that  in  which  it  was  looked  at  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1825.     In  the  year  1827 
the  Lord  Chancellor  obtained  his  confi- 
dence by  a  pledge,  of  which  he  now  re- 
tained the  most  vivid  recollection.     "  Give 
me,"  said  that  learned  Lord  immediately 
after  he  was  called  on  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  eminently  learned  and  venerable  prede- 
cessor.— "  Give  me"  said  he,  in  these  re- 
markable and  emphatic  words, "  give  me  but 
a  little  time — spare  me  but  this  one  sea- 
son, and  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  suitors,  and  of  the 
profession,  I  promise  to  mature  and  bring 
to  perfection  a  measure  which  shall  secure 
the  despatch  of  all  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  regularly,  faithfully,  and  ac- 
curately ! "    These  were  the  words  of  the 
noble  Lord.     He  had  treasured  them  up 
from  that  time.    They  had  given  the  no- 
ble Lord,  not  one  year,  which  was  all  he 
asked,  but  three  years,  and  now  his  pledge 
was  in  the  act  of  being  redeemed.     And 
in  what  was  that  done  by  the  Bill  before 
them  ?    In  that  Bill  he  found  no  evidence 
of  the  changes  to  be  produced  by  the  deli- 
beration and  judgment  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  subject.     In  it  he  found  no 
evidence  of  the  application  of  those  beau- 
tiful talents  which  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Durham  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor) 
had  so  highly  eulogised.    In  it  he  found  no 
proof  of  the  exertion  of  the  talents  of  a 
man  young  in  years  and  in  office,  and 
fired  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself. 
No  changes  were  attempted  except  in  the 
situation  of  some  few  persons  who  sat  in 
a  dark  corner  by  themselves,  and  they  too 
were  changed,  not  for  good,  they  were 
merely  allowed  to  take  their  pay,  not  by 
fees,  but  by  a  fixed  salary,  which  was  to 
be  paid  them  regularly  whether  they  did 
their  duty  or  not.    All  the  worst  part  of 
that  sink  of  delay,  and  storehouse  of  vexa- 
tion, the  Master's  Office,  was  to  continue 
as  it  was.    The  Court  was  to  continue  as 
it  had  been.     Nothing  was  to  be  found  of 
the  ardour  of  the  young  Judge,  young  in 
years  and  in  office,  and  who  might  at  least 
have  felt  the  ambition  to  distinguish  him- 
self.    Nothing  was  to  be  found  of  the 
Judge  holding  the  highest  office,  the  office 
deservedly  considered  the  first  object  and 
the  greatest  reward  of  the  profession,  ex- 
cept the  desire  to  receive  the  fees,  patron- 
age ;  and  emoluments  thereof,  without  ex- 
ercising any  of  the  duties,  or  fulfilling  any 
of  the  obligations  thereunto  belonging. 
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He  gave  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  credit, 
on  his  appointment,  for  a  desire  to  attempt 
something.  He  knew  his  extent  of  expe- 
rience, his  sagacity,  and  his  learning.  He 
thought  he  might  trust  his  industry  and 
sense  of  duty.  At  all  events,  he  thought 
he  could  trust  his  ambition  for  an  active 
and  zealous  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
that  office — the  highest  in  professional  de- 
sire— the  highest,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  pro- 
fessional emolument — and  that  he  would 
not  slumber  in  that  post  which  had  been 
so  efficiently  rilled  by  his  illustrious  and 
venerable  predecessor.  He  thought  all 
this.  He  expected  all  the  performance  it 
implied.  He  believed  the  pledge  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  given  ;  but  it 
would  be  his  fault  if  he  was  betrayed  into 
further  confidence;  or  if  he  could,  after 
such  experience  of  the  learned  Lord's  pro- 
fessions, be  brought  to  lend  himself  to  the 
act  of  adding  to  the  public  burthens,  by 
enabling  the  learned  Lord  to  lead  a  life  of 
indolence,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  power  and  patronage,  by  pay- 
ing for  his  use  another  deputy.  He  would 
show  by  figures,  that  the  business  of  the 
Court  did  not  require  such  an  accessory. 
He  accepted  the  challenge  on  that  point 
which  had  been  given  by  his  hon.  friend, 
who  seemed  to  have  indulged  himself  in 
a  kind  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  on 
the  occasion,  quite  as  baseless,  but  not 
half  so* entertaining,  as  the  dream  of  the 
poet.  The  right  hon .  Baronet  had  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  the  causes  of  the  Court 
must  be  increased  in  number  since  the 
commencement  of  Trinity  Term,  because 
a  greater  number  had  been  set  down  for 
hearing  than  the  number  disposed  of. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  thir- 
teen had  been  disposed  of  in  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  Court,  and  thirty-two  entered 
for  hearing ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  be- 
cause thirty-two  were  entered,  thirty-two 
must  come  to  a  hearing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  probable  that  not  even  a  third  of 
them  would  reach  that  stage ;  and  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  thir- 
teen were  heard,  it  must,  by  all  who  knew 
the  Court,  be  taken  as  extremely  probable 
that  the  Judge  was  making  head  against  the 
business,  and  that  thearrearwasin  progress 
of  diminution.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
there  were  arrears  in  that  Court  the  very 
name  of  which  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the 
night  created  a  yawn,  in  that  blessed  place 
of  slumber,  the  Judges  of  which  had  no 
doty  to  perform  except  that  of  receiving 


their  salary — whose  drowsy  meditations 
were  never  broken  in  upon  by  speech  of 
Counsel — whom  it  was  as  difficult  to  catch 
sitting  as  it  was  to  catch  partridges  sitting 
in  November  —  who  were  no  sooner  on 
their  bench  than  they  were  off  it  again— 
whose  vacation  months  differed  only  in 
name  from  the  other  months  of  the  year — 
whose  only   change  was   from  a  scarlet 
cloak  fo  a  purple  one :  it  might  as  well 
be  said  that  there  was  a  pressure  in  that 
same  Court  of  Exchequer  which  called  for 
relief;  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that  be- 
cause fifteen  revenue  causes  had  been  en- 
tered in  that  Court  during  the  last  fort- 
night, and  only  ten  had  been  tried,  the 
arrears  of  that  Court  could  not  be  kept 
down.      Yet  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  Attorney-general,  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-general, 
well  knew  that  in  that  blessed  abode  of 
sloth  the  business  of  the  revenue  was  going 
down  in  a  descending  series  until  it  would 
reach   Zero,    or  that   negative    quantity 
which  was  less  than  nothing.     His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Win- 
chelsea,  tired  of  detailing  the  delays  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  he  had  done  in  that 
admirable  speech  of  his  in  1824,  for  which 
he  felt  the  greatest  obligation  to  him,  and 
not  less  so   for  the   triumphant  answer 
which  it  afforded  to  his  speech  of  that 
night — his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who 
had  changed  about  from  attacking  useless 
offices  to  become  their  patron — his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  with  great  force  and 
dexterity — for  who  could  know  so  well  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  an  argument  as 
he  who  had  tried  all  sides  of  it  ? — his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  said,  and  the  senti- 
ment had  been  echoed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  that  they  ought  not 
to    tax   public    servants    beyond    their 
powers ;  and  had  spoken  of  the  temporary 
but  extraordinary  exertions  of  two  of  the 
excellent  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Equity, 
especially  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as 
something,  the  repetition  of  which  must 
not  be  hoped  for,  and  on  which  therefore, 
if  the  House  relied,  more  arrears  than  ever 
would  accumulate  in  the  Courts  of  Equity. 
What  then  had  been  the  extraordinary 
exertions  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls? 
That  he  had  sat  in  his  Court  after  break- 
fast, instead  of  sitting  in  it  after  dinner; 
that  he  had  sat  for  six  hours  in  a  day  in* 
stead  of  four ;  and  that  be  had  devoted 
two  or  three  Saints'  days  and  other  holi- 
days to  hearing  business.  Hewasnotoneof 
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Above  all,  be  implored  them  not  to  yield 
to  the  demand  for  a  new  and  indefinite 
inquiry,  at  a  time  when  they  had  before 
them  a  bill, founded  on  the  report  of  those 
able  Commissioners  who  had  inquired 
into  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  the 
Courts,  and  whose  recommendations  form- 
ed the  substance  of  the  Bill.  He  thought 
he  had  done  enough  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  gradual  reform  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  This  was  one  of  the 
measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  reform,  and  if  there 
were  any  who  objected  to  the  permanent 
expense,  they  would  learn  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  the  temporary  relief  had 
been  afforded  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court, 
the  Bill  left  it  in  the  power  of  his  Majesty, 
on  the  resignation  or  death  of  the  new 
Judge,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  successor.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  no  amendment  would  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  an  object  so  really  bene- 
ficial ;  and  being  himself  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  he  should 
at  once  move,  as  an  Amendment  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  C.  Wetherell),  "That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  not 
allow  that  opportunity  to  pass  without 
offering  a  few  observations  on  a  question 
which,  with  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Plympton,  put  to  the 
test  the  professions  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
It.  Peel)  had  with  great  plausibility  put 
forth  the  argument  of  the  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  as  a  reason  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  ;  but 
a  reply  to  that  might  be  found,  prompt  and 
decisive,  which  was,  that  there  was  no 
increase,  and  that  they  were  now  called 
on  to  consider  the  Bill  under  circum- 
stances such  as  they  had  never  known 
before.  Was  there,  he  would  ask,  no 
change  since  the  year  1811,  when  the 
Committee  was  appointed?  Was  there 
no  change  since  the  year  1824,  when  that 
Commission  sat,  the  bulky  volumes  of  whose 
reports  had  been  shaken  at  them  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  deier  them  from 
entering  on  any  new  inquiry,  and  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  proposition  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Plympton  X  A  great  change  had 
taken  place— new  circumslanceshad  called 
for  new  measures,  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery wa»  to  be  considered,  with  respect  to 


its  Judges,  in  a  very  different  light  now 
from  that  in  which  it  was  looked  at  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1825.  Inthe  year  1827 
the  Lord  Chancellor  obtained  his  confi- 
dence by  a  pledge,  of  which  he  now  re- 
tained the  most  vivid  recollection.  "  Give 
me,"  said  that  learned  Lord  immediately 
after  he  was  called  on  lo  fill  the  place  of 
his  eminently  learned  and  venerable  prede- 
cessor.— "Give  me"  said  he,  in  these  re- 
markable and  emphatic  words,  "give  me  but 
a  little  time— spare  me  but  this  one  sea- 
son, and  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  suitors,  and  of  the 
profession,  I  promise  to  mature  and  bring 
to  perfection  a  measure  which  shall  secure 
the  despatch  of  all  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  regularly,  faithfully,  and  ac- 
curately!" These  were  the  words  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  had  treasured  them  up 
from  that  time.  They  had  given  the  no- 
ble Lord,  not  one  year,  which  was  all  he 
asked,  but  three  years,  and  now  his  pledge 
was  in  the  act  of  being  redeemed.  And 
in  what  was  that  done  by  the  Bill  before 
them  ?  In  that  Bill  he  found  no  evidence 
of  the  changes  to  be  produced  by  the  deli- 
beration and  judgment  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  subject.  In  it  he  found  no 
evidence  of  the  application  of  those  beau- 
tiful talents  which  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Durham  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor) 

"  so  highly  eulogised.  In  it  he  found  no 
proof  of  the  exertion  of  the  talents  of  a 
young  in  years  and  in  office,  and 
fired  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself. 
No  changes  were  attempted  except  in  the 
situation  of  some  few  persons  who  sat  in 
a  dark  corner  by  themselves,  and  ihey  too 
were  changed,  not  for  good,  they  were 
merely  allowed  to  take  their  pay,  not  by 
fees,  but  by  a  fixed  salary,  which  was  to 
be  paid  them  regularly  whether  they  did 
their  duty  or  not.  All  the  worst  part  of 
that  sink  of  delay,  and  storehouse  of  vexa- 
tion, the  Master's  Office,  was  to  continue 

it  was.  The  Court  was  to  continue  as 
it  had  been.  Nothing  was  to  be  found  of 
the  ardour  of  the  young  Judge,  young  in 
s  and  in  office,  and  who  might  at  least 
felt  the  ambition  lo  distinguish  him- 
Nothing  was  to  be  found  of  the 
Judge  holding  the  highest  office,  the  office 
deservedly  considered  the  first  object  and 
the  greatest  reward  of  the  profession,  ex- 
cept the  desire  to  receive  the  fees,  patron- 
age; and  emoluments  thereof,  without  ex- 
ercising any  of  the  duties,  or  fulfilling  any 
the  obligations  thereunto   belonging. 
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of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  suitors,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  that  the  highest  station 
in  that  Court  should  be  filled  by  a  Judge 
fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  superior  to  all  ordinary 
jurisdiction ;  he  had  to  dispense  the  high- 
est and  most  delicate  patronage  of  the 
Crown ;  he  had  to  preside  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  he  had  other  official  duties  of  the 
gravest  character.     Could  he,  therefore, 
regard  with  any  feeling  but  jealousy  and 
repugnance  a  measure,  the  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  which  was  to  con- 
vert the  office  of  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England  into  a  judicial  sinecure? 
If  the  Lord  Chancellor's  duties  were  con- 
fined to  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
would  soon  become  a  mere  Judge  of  Ap- 
peal— he  would  soon  cease  to  be  what  the 
Constitution  prescribed  he  ought  to  be — 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  country — filling  the 
first  situation  in  that  Court  of  which  he 
ought  to  be  the  ornament.     Even  as  a 
Judge  of  Appeal,  they  might  set  him  up, 
and  plant  him  on  the  Woolsack;   they 
might  give  him  power ;  but  would  he  have 
any  authority?     Would   he  satisfy  the 
Courts  below  ?  Would  he  satisfy  the  suit- 
on?    Would  he  satisfy  the  profession? 
See  the  course  which  would  then  be  taken 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  would  be  chosen  because  he  was  a  cun- 
ning intriguer  behind  the  curtain;  because 
he  was  a  skilful  debater  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     Would  such  a  man  be  qualified 
to   decide  appeals  from  the   Vice-chan- 
cellor— from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — or 
from  any  other  Judge  whatever  ?   Would 
he  be  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  complicated  case  ?  Would  he 
have  any  confidence  in  himself?  Certain- 
ly not ;  because  he  would  well  know  that 
the  profession  had  no  confidence  in  him. 
Such  a  Lord  Chancellor,  he  would  engage 
to  say,  would  confirm  at  least  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  appeals  that  came  before 
him.     That  which  ought  to  be  the  resort 
of  suitors,  the  comptroller  of  Judges,  and 
the  security  of  right,  the  power  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  would  exist  only  in 
name.    He  had  been  told,  that  in  1811, 
on  the  proposal  for  appointing  a   Vice- 
chancellor,    Romilly,    Canning,    Leach, 
had  held  the  same  language ;  and  he  had 
alto  been  told,  in  triumph,  to  look  at  the 
rstult.    A  tort  of  pity  had  been  expressed 
for  the  enor  of  the  illustrious  dead.    It 


had  been  said,  "  see  how,  when  even  the 
wisest  men  overstep  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, and  pretend  to  prophesy  respect- 
ing the  future,  tacts  contradict  their  pre- 
dictions!"   But  had  facte    contradicted 
those  predictions  ?    Had  the  appointment 
of  a  Vice-chancellor  produced  no  effect 
such  as  had  been  anticipated  from  it  ?   If 
he  were  to  select  from  the  life  of  his  illus- 
trious and  lamented  friend  (Sir  Samuel 
Romilly)  one  passage  in  which  he  had 
evinced  more  wisdom  than  any  other,  it 
would  be  that  in  which  he  who  had  been 
the  first  to  hazard  the  prediction  alluded 
to,  had  uttered  it.    Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
had  declared,  that  if  they  created  a  Vice- 
chancellor  they  would  soon  have  a  lest 
able  man  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor than  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
only  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  assist  him. 
Now  what    was    the   fact?      He   (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  a  great  respect  for  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor.     In  some  respects 
that  noble   and  learned  Lord    had  dis- 
appointed him,  but  not  in  others.    He  was 
unwilling  to  speak  of  him  with  harshness. 
He  should  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  were  it 
only  for  the  personal  esteem  which  he  en- 
tertained towards  him.    But  this  he  would 
say — that  flattery  never  was  carried  further 
than  it  would  be  by  those,  who,  knowing 
the  difference  between  him  and  his  prede- 
cessor, should  still  declare  that  the  pre- 
diction of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Vice-chancellor  would 
facilitate  the  placing  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
the  hands  of  a  man,  in  whose  hands,  but 
for  that  appointment,  it  would  not  have 
been  placed,  had  not  been  accomplished. 
Somebody  had  asked  if  appeals  had  in- 
creased ?    Had  they  not  ?    What  did  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  do  but  hear  ap- 
peals ?  On  that  fact  he  rested  the  claim  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  a  wise  foresight. 
Had  any  Lord  Chancellor  ever  heard  so 
few  causes  ?  Had  any  Lord  Chancellor  ever 
done  so  little  Equity  business,  or  confined 
himself  so  closely  to  appeals,  as  the  pre- 
sent ?    Even  Lord  Eldon,  after  the  year 
1813,  when  he  received  the  assistance  of 
the  Vice-chancellor,  heard  only  a  fourth 
of  the  number  of  causes,  but  he  had  heard 
eight  or  ten  times  the  number  of  appeals. 
It  was  true,  that  he  had  heard  all  the 
bankrupt  petitions.    But  then  it  must  be 
recollected  that  to  the  hearing  of  those 
petitions  large  fees  were  attached.      It 
somehow  or  other  happened,  that  what- 
ever arrears  there  might  be  in  other  bust- 
Z2 
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ness,  there  was  never  any  arrear  in  the 
disposal  of  bankrupt  petitions.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  Lord  Eldon. 
Sensible  as  he  was  of  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  defects  when  in  office,  he 
was  also  sensible  of  his  many  and  exalted 
accomplishments;  he  was  sensible  of  his 
profound  legal  knowledge.  But  he  must 
nevertheless  say,  that  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Eldon  used  to  dispose  of  the  bank- 
rupt petitions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  the 
other  business  that  came  before  him.  Let 
the  proposed  measure  be  adopted,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  would  soon  become 
little  more  than  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Much 
belter  would  it  be  to  retrace  their  steps. 
Should  he  be  asked  if  he  was  opposed  in 
all  eases  to  the  creation  of  an  additional 
Judge,  his  answer  would  be,  "Show  me 
the  necessity,  and  I  will  immediately  as- 
sent to  the  proposition."  But  here  there 
was  no  necessity.  They  were  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end.  They  should  begin  by 
reforming  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
smoothing  the  avenues  to  it,  by  rendering 
cheaper  its  proceedings,  by  diminishing 
the  delays  which  beset  the  suitor,  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  Court, 
to  the  distant  period  at  which  his  grand- 
son or  some  more  remote  descendant  re- 
ceived the  judgment  on  his  case.  That 
would  be  infinitely  better  than  to  grant 
the  Lord  Chancellor  additional  help,  when 
he  had  already  journeymen  and  deputies, 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  public,  who 
had  brought  down  the  arrears  to  a  less 
amount  than  they  had  ever  been  since  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  established.  In- 
stead of  relieving  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
their  care  ought  to  be  to  relieve  the  suit- 
ors in  Chancery.  If  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor must  be  relieved,  at  least  let  him  only 
proceed  pari  passu  with  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  put  it  to 
the  House — he  put  it  to  the  country — he 
put  it  especially  to  those  hon.  Members 
who,  in  all  probability,  before  many 
months  had  elapsed,  would  have  to  meet 
their  constituents — if  it  would  be  decorous 
lo  grant  the  great  relief  prayed  for  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  without  granting  even 
the  slightest  relief  to  the  unhappy  suitor 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Even  the 
other  measures  proposed  appeared  lo  him 
to  be  of  very  doubtful  improvement.  The 
one  referred  to  the  paying  the  Registrar  in 
a  different  manner;  the  other  proposed 
the  paying  of  the  Master  by  salary,  in- 


stead of  fees.  Now,  fees  were  liable  to 
great  objection,  when  they  were  in  the 
;ree  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
lixity of  a  cause  ;  for  they  being  in  some 
sort  a  premium  upon  delay,  and  a  bribe  to 
encourage  expeosiveness  and  vexations 
impediments,  they  might  well  be  consi- 
dered an  abomination.  This  was,  conse- 
quently, the  worst  way  to  pay  a  Judge,  or 
any  official  person,  as  it  opened  the  door 
to  an  infinite  number  of  abuses;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  fees  did  not  depend 
upon  the  prolixity  of  a  cause — if,  once  for 
all,  one  fee  was  paid  upon  each  case,  it 
became  a  very  different  matter.  Now, 
observe  the  distinction  between  the  Judge 
and  the  Master  in  Chancery.  The  Judge 
sat  before  all  mankind,  in  the  face  of  day 
— and  for  shame  sake,  he  could  not  dare 
to  receive  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
unless  he  discharged  its  duties.  But  the 
Master  sat  in  a  corner,  without  any  crowd 
to  watch  him — without  any  newspaper  to 
report  him — and  if,  then,  he  were  to  re- 
ceive a  salary,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  now 
given,  the  problem  he  would  naturally  set 
himself  to  solve  would  be — not  how  the 
business  of  the  Court  might  he  best  expe- 
dited to  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  suitors — but  how  he  might  conti- 
nue to  receive  his  salary  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expense  of  labour— how  he  might  dis- 
cover the  minimum  of  labour  necessary  to 
retain  his  place — how  he  might,  in  fact, 
convert  it  into  a  sinecure — a  problem  uni- 
formly solved  most  effectually  by  the 
many  holding  official  situations,  and 
solved  after  a  manner  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  Senior  Wrangler.  The 
Masters  Office  was  complained  of— it  was 
defective.  His  rcmedv  was  this — let  in 
the  light — open  the  doors;  let  them  sit 
in  the  face  of  the  people  as  the  Judges 
did.  Let  them  sit  under  the  conscious- 
ness that  thev  were  exposed  tothe  public  eye, 
and  the  public  scrutiny  as  the  Judges  did. 
They  had,  in  fact,  the  authority  of  Judges, 
they  wereJndges,in  all  bulthe  responsibility 
and  publicity  under  which  Judges  acted. 
Open  the  doors  of  their  office,  then,  he 
said,  and  no  other  alteration  would  be  ne- 
cessary. They  might  then,  however,  pay 
them  as  they  pleased — by  fees  or  salary — 
there  would  be  no  objection,  and  there 
could  be  no  injury.  His  hon.  friend  (the 
Solicitor  General)  cheered  him,  and 
chided  him  in  cheering.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  tone  expressed  nothing 
less  than  this— "  You  tetl  us  that  upon 
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which  we  are  all  agreed.  Why  then  thus 
lecture  us,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
upon  matters  on  which  there  can  he  no 
difference  of  opinion?"  But  how  was 
he  to  know  that  they  were  all  agreed? 
He  must  look  to  the  bills,  and  there  he 
found  that  the  only  light  shed  was  the 
pleasing  light  of  a  fixed  regular  salary, 
dawning  upon  the  Master's  Office, 
and  promising  to  foster  him  with 
its  beams,  whether  he  had  much  bu- 
siness, or  little  business,  or  no  busi- 
ness at  all.  He  thought,  as  he  before 
said,  that  these  bills  were  of  doubtful  im- 
provement; they  should  be  examined 
simply  upon  their  own  merits.  Rut  when 
in  saying  this,  if  he  either  blamed  what 
had  been  done,  or  if  he  withheld  his  cordial 
support  from  what  was  proposed,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  as  doing  it 
reluctantly.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
pleasing  to  him  to  have  pursued  a  differ- 
ent course,  especially  when  the  Govern- 
ment were  minded  to  reform  the  law. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Winchel- 
sea,  had  said,  that  Government  was  bent 
upon  this  reform.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  him.  But  then  his  hon.  friend  went 
further,  and  grounded  his  support  of 
these  two  bills  upon  the  feeling  he  enter- 
tained of  the  sincerity  of  the  Government 
in  prosecuting  this  reform.  Feeling, 
however,  was  not  a  safe  guide;  if  he 
were  then  to  judge  by  his  own  feeling,  he 
would  say  it  was  the  middle  of  Winter, 
though  it  was  really  Midsummer-day — if 
he  were  to  be  guided,  too,  by  his  own 
feeling,  he  would  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  opposite  was  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  promote  legal  reform.  And  why 
would  he  say  so  ?  because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  proofs  of  that  dispo- 
sition— because  he  had  been  a  powerful 
ally — because  he  had  put  down  the 
clamour  which  was  raised  against  the  re- 
formers in  that  House — had  removed  im- 
pediments from  their  way,  and  been  to 
them  a  rampart  and  a  tower  of  strength. 
He  never  had  been  one  of  those  who  hesi- 
tated to  make  this  acknowledgment,  or 
who  felt  any  jealousy  towards  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  even  on  the  part  of  those 
great  men,  the  leaders  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  reform,  who  were  then  no  more. 
Accidental  circumstances  had  placed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  situation  in 
which,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  per- 
sonal views,  he  might  have  turned  all  his 
toergMt  and  powers  to  put  down  the 


cause  of  reform,  but  he  had  magnani- 
mously, and  disinterestedly,  and  wisely  for 
his  own  fame,  preferred  making  himself  the 
patron  of  reform  to  appearing  as.  its  oppo- 
nent. But  as  to  the  Solicitor  General 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  how  was  he  to 
judge  of  them  except  by  their  acts— or  in 
other  words,  except  by  their  bills; — by 
these  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  sent 
down  to  them — one  of  which  was  of  very 
doubtful  improvement,  and  the  other  no 
improvement  at  all.  But  then  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  wait  a  little  and  I  will 
send  you  down  this,  which  shall  complete 
my  system,  and  which  shall  render  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  you,  the  Hoilse  of 
Commons,  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  country  at  large. 
Softly  then  with  the  present  Bill,  was  his 
reply.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  good 
thereof.  They  had  then  two  bills,  be  it 
admitted,  for  argument  sake,  conferring 
some  benefit ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
It  was  imperative  upon  the  House  to 
pause  and  consider  well  before  they  took 
such  a  step;  times  had  much  changed 
since  changes  had  been  first  recommended 
in  the  constitution  of  that  Court.  A  revo- 
lution had  taken  place  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
now  sat  in  the  morning.  He  sat  six 
hours  instead  of  two  ;  and,  therefore,  was 
enabled  to  dispose  of  fifty  per  cent  more 
causes  than  in  former  times.  There  was 
this, and  other  novelties,  which  went  to  the 
very  root  and  marrow  of  the  question. 
They  had  arisen  since  the  Commissioners 
had  made  their  Report.  They  required 
investigation;  and  until  the  House  had 
all  these  things  fairly  before  it,  they  could 
not  decide  upon  the  plan  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  would  tell  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dig- 
nity of  that  House—  if  they  wished  to  act 
fairly  towards  themselves,  their  consti- 
tuents (whom  they  must  soon  meet),  and 
the  country  in  general,  the  only  honest 
answer  they  could  give  to  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was — redeem  your  pledge — let  us 
see  the  fact — then  we  will  judge  of  your 
demand ;  and  how,  and  when,  and  as 
new  help  may  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
you,  in  such  sort  shall  you  have  it,  and 
not  otherwise. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  in 
recalling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  facts  which  had  been  made  out,  he 
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should  be  able  to  show  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough  —  allowing  his  imagination  to 
run  away  with  him,  and  delighting  in  the 
amusement  which  he  always  afforded  to 
the  House,  and  never  more  than  on  the 
present  occasion — had  entirely  forgotten 
those  facts — that  his  arithmetic  could  not 
be  correct;  and  that  the  conclusions 
which  he  founded  upon  it  were  conse- 
quently erroneous.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  appealed  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  1  825,  but  he  must  tell  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  and  the  House 
that  the  arrears  in  1825,  or  the  arrears  in 
1828,  were  not  so  great  as  at  present. 
His  learned  friend  attempted  to  show 
that  where  seventy  causes  were  entered, 
and  the  number  disposed  of  was  not  one- 
half  of  that  amount,  no  increase  of  arrears 
occurred;  but  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
confessed  that  this  was  a  mode  of  calcula- 
tion which  he  did  not  understand.  lie 
contended,  in  opposition  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that  there  was  a  decided 
increase  in  the  arrear  ;  and  he  staled  that 
the  average  time  required  between  lite 
entering  of  a  cause  and  its  being  heard 
was  a  year  and  a  quarter.  This  was  a 
terrible  infliction  upon  the  suitor,  and 
could  only  be  remedied  by  the  removal  of 
the  arrear.  The  bills  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded simply  by  themselves,  but  in  con- 
junction with  others,  and  as  forming  part 
of  a  system ;  had  they  been  altogether 
unsupported,  he  knew  not  that  he  should 
have  voted  in  favour  of  them  himself: 
but  coming  as  they  did,  with  a  solemn 
pledge  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  his 
intention  to  proceed  with  other  improve- 
ments, he  could  not,  certainly,  withhold 
from  them  his  concurrence.  His  Lord- 
ship, it  was  to  l>e  remembered,  had  com- 
menced his  plan  of  reform  by  enforcing, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  Judges, 
certain  regulations  in  his  Court,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  practice  there  as 
night  without  the  aid  of  Ptirli 
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reforms  which  would  in  themselves  occupy 
many  years,  and  in  doing  which  it  was 
evident  he  would  be  very  much  opposed, 
both  in  Court  and  out  of  Court — both  in 
that  House  and  out  of  that  House.  But 
those  who  called  for  reform  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  it  in  any  shape  but  that  which 
exactly  suited  their  own  views.  They 
would  not  take  any  partial  reform,  but 
required  that  one  complete  plan  should  be 
at  once  laid  upon  the  Table— an  under- 
taking which,  with  the  complicated  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
would  defy  any  man  to  fulfil  in  one  bill. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had  devoted  him- 
self to  effecting  all  those  reforms  which 
could  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
Parliament  by  the  introduction  of  proper 
regulations  into  his  Court.  The  House 
would,  he  trusted,  consider  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  Judge  was  chiefly  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  his  passing  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  when  an  opportu- 
nity offered,  and  taking  with  him  an  effi- 
cient Bar,  to  improve  the  practice  of  that 
Court.  This  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  desirable,  and  what  rational  objection 
could  there  be  to  his  assisting  in  the  mean- 
time to  reduce  the  arrear  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery?  If  the  arrears  were  cleared 
away  by  the  effect  of  litis  Bill  one  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  complaints 
would  be  removed,  as  there  would  be  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  Chancellor  to 
hear  original  causes.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  said,  that  the  Judges  were 
not  severely  worked,  and  yet  it  was  stated 
that  the  Vice-chancellor  had  devoted  six- 
teen days  of  his  vacation  to  the  public 
business.  To  meet  this  his  hon,  and 
learned  friend  said,  that  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor was  a  fresh-looking  man,  and  hmd 
no  appearance  of  over-fatigue.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  might  as  well  say  that 
he,  himself,  who,  though  not  quite  » 
fresh- looking  as  the  Vice -chain' el  lor,  was 
healthy  and  vigorous,  would  go  for  six 
weeks  to  his  country-house,  but  that  ho 


ment.     And  if  at  any  time  his  hon.  and  '  (the  Attorney  General),  because  he  i 
learned  friend  should  happen  to  be  raised  ;  fresh-looking,  might  remain  in  the  Court 


to  that  situation  to  which  his  talents 

well  entitled  him,  lie  would  lind  that  thi 

were  so  manv  vested  interests  engaged —  large  fees 

so  many  prejudices  to  overcome — that  the  suffered  to 

reform  of  the  Court  was  not  the  work  of  a  no  ma 

day,  or  of  a  year.     Was  it  just,  then,  to  to  his 

accuse  the  Lord  Chancellor,  because  he  cellor. 


of  King's  Bench  for  the  whole  year  round. " 

'    '    the  argumentthat.brcausetherewere 

bankruptcy  no  arrears  were 

crue,  it  was  well  known  that 

had  ever  been  more  indifferent 

*n  interest  than  the  Lord  Chan- 

If  his  hon.    and   learned   friend 


had  not,  during  the  three  years  that  he    (the  Solicitor  General)  had  been  ailo1 
had  been  in    office,  accomplished  many    to  state  fully  all  the  measures  which 


owed 
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in  contemplation,  the  House  would  have 
been  satisfied  that  the  intention  was  to 
effect  a  complete  reform  in  the  business  of 
Chancery.  If  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  were 
now  alive,  and  were  a  witness  of  the  vast 
increase  of  business  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  time  when  he  opposed  the 
appointment  of  a  Vice-chancellor,  he  was 
sure  he  would  admit  the  necessity  of  an 
additional  Judge.  It  would  be  found,  on 
a  fair  calculation,  that  the  present  Chan- 
cellor had  done  as  much  business  as  his 
predecessor.  If  this  measure  stood  alone 
—  if  it  were  without  any  reference  to  the 
use  which  might  hereafter  be  made  of 
the  additional  Judge — he  might  have 
some  hesitation  in  approving  of  it ;  but, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  provisions  which 
would  guard  against  any  abuses  of  the 
appointment,  he  thought  it  a  measure  of 
great  public  utility,  and  would  give  it  his 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Huikiston  observed,  that  seeing 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  only  person  not  connected  with  the 
legal  profession  who  had  hitherto  spoken 
upon  the  question,  be  felt  some  hesitation 
in  following  his  example.  He  might,  how- 
ever, be  perhaps  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words,  as  the  question  must  ultimately  be 
decided  by  Gentlemen  as  unlearned  as 
himself.  He  entirely  concurred  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Knaresborough,  in  the  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed. He  did  not  think  a  new  Judge 
should  be  appointed  upon  the  faith  of  the 
very  doubtful  improvements  which  had 
been  conceded.  There  should  be  an 
ample  inquiry.  The  great  complaint  pre- 
ferred was  delay — and  they  were  accord- 
ingly pressed  to  come  at  once  to  a  decision 
to  abate  the  evil.  Now  he  would  not, 
like  some  hon.  Members  travel  200  years 
back  to  seek  for  cases.  He  would  simply 
refer  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  House 
in  a  question  which  was  brought  before  it 
about  fifteen  years  back.  Great  com- 
plaints were  then  made  respecting  the  im- 
perfect communication  between  this  coun- 
try and  Ireland.  The  Holyhead  mails, 
for  various  reasons,  did  not  travel  with 
sufficient  speed  —  there  were  tolls,  and 
various  impediments  named  amongst  the 
causes.  They  did  not,  however,  without 
making  any  other  alteration,  place  an 
additional  coach  upon  the  road  by  way  of 
remedying  the  evil— yet  this  was  pretty 
much  the  course  recommended  upon  the 
present  occasion.    In  a  word,  he  did  not 


think  that  any  case  had  been  made  out  in 
favour  of  this  new  appointment. '  The 
Judges  in  the  Court  were  divided  on  it, 
and  the  mass  of  legal  authority  appeared 
to  be  against  it.  There  was  this  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  arrears  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  constant  com- 
plaints of  them,  that  there  must  be  some 
defect  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  Jurisdiction.  They  had 
had  wings  to  different  measures,  none  of 
which  were,  on  that  account,  the  more 
palatable ;  but  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  so  attached  to  any  bill  was,  in  itself, 
a  reason  why  the  House  usually  looked 
on  it  with  the  greater  doubt,  jealousy,  and 
suspicion.  The  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject had  drawn  the  matter  in  dispute  to 
issue ;  viz.  whether  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  the  arrears  of  undecided  causes 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery?  This  ques- 
tion, in  his  mind,  they  could  not  be  so  well 
calculated  to  decide  on.  He,  therefore, 
should  propose  that  the  question  of  the 
arrears,  and,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of 
the  appointment  of  a  fourth  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  to  report  thereon  to  the 
House.  He  begged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect that  they  had  been  furnished  with  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  if  the  arrear  were  once  diminished 
there  would  be  little  trouble  in  keeping 
the  files  of  the  Court  subsequently  clear 
without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  another 
Judge.  For  all  these  reasons  he  should 
give  to  the  Bill  the  most  decided  opposi- 
tion until  they  were  more  fully  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  two  bills  which  were  to 
form  the  wings,  as  they  had  been  de- 
nominated, of  this  measure. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  observed,  that  he  knew 
well  enough  a  reply  at  half-past  two 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  especially  after 
the  exhaustion  of  such  a  sitting  as  that, 
was  not  likely  to  be  listened  to  with  pa- 
tience. It  was  not  pne  of  the  Parliament- 
ary delicia ;  and  he  anticipated  no  plea- 
sure from  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  luxury. 
He  should  not  venture  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  question  at  that  hour,  but 
he  must  say,  that  his  case  had  been  fully 
made  out.  By  his  calculations,  which, 
plain  man  as  he  was,  he  believed  would 
be  found  quite  as  clear  as  the  sugar  cal- 
culations of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which 
140  Gentlemen  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  understand,  though  to  all  the 
rest  pf  the  world  they  wtrt  uninteUi- 
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gible  ;  by  his  calculations,  lie  said,  it  was 
clear,  that  a  ^considerable  diminution  of 
arrear  in  the  Court  bad  already  taken 
place  without  the  assistance  of  any  new 
e;  and  that  fact,  together  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  Vice-chancellor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Bar, 
were  opposed  to  creating  a  new  Judge, 
was  sufficient,  he  thought,  to  induce  the 
House  lo  vote  against  the  Bill. 

The  House  divided— For  the  Motion 
96;  Against  it  133— Majority  for  Minis- 
ters 37. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Brougham  moved,  that  the  second 
reading  be  postponed  till  Monday. 

The  House  divided— For  the  Amend- 
ment 77;  Against  it  118 — Majority  41. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  ; — Sir  R.  Peel  consented  to 
the  postponement  of  the  second  reading 
till  Monday. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  25. 


Death  from  extreme  Distress.] 
The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  having  presented 
a  Petition  said,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  ihu  atlentinn  of  the  noble 
Duke  (Wellington)  opposite,  to  fl  statement 
of  the  most  appalling  character  which  had 
appeared  within  a  few  days  in  the  public 
journals  :  he  meant  the  death  of  five  per- 
sons, who  had  perished  by  starvation  near 
the  metropolis.  These  were  poor  labour- 
ers who  had  come  from  remote  parts  of 
the  country  in  search  of  employment  in  the 
more  early  work  of  tiie  harvest  near  the 
capital.  The  fact  of  the  death  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  had  been  communi- 
cated by  a  country  magistrate  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Bow-street.     He  mentioned 


subscription  was  made  for  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor-square,  and 
that  the  humane  parties  who  had  under- 
taken it,  had  already  relieved  2,100  or 
2,200  of  these  men  within  a  few  days. 
The  distress  which  some  of  them  must 
have  endured  was  intense,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  more  particularly  as, 
from  that  feeling  of  independence  which 
once  characterized  Englishmen,  many  of 
them  chose  to  endure  the  miseries  of 
starvation  rather  than  beg,  and  he  feared 
that  those  unfortunate  men  whose  death 
had  been  noticed  were  not  the  only  per- 
sons who  had  perished  of  hunger.  He 
knew  that  very  many  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  came  up  from  the  midland  counties 
with  a  view  of  getting  employment  at  the 
early  harvest  here,  and  then  going  back 
time  enough  for  the  harvest  labour  in 
their  own  counties.  When  he  heard  of 
the  distress  which  existed  amongst  this 
class,  he  thought  of  going  to  Bow-street 
to  ascertain  further  particulars  respecting 
it  from  the  chief  magistrate  there,  but  he 
could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  it.  Distress  of  this  kind 
was  unparalleled.  The  statement  would 
be  circulated  in  every  journal  throughout 
the  country,  that  several  human  beings 
had  perished  by  starvation,  almost,  he 
might  say,  under  the  walls  of  that  House, 
where  all  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  had  been  refused.  But 
those  by  whom  that  refusal  was  given 
were  answerable  for  the  cougequences.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  that  such  dis- 
tress could  be  without  a  remedy,  for 
human  want  would  go  beyond  endurance, 
and  he  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  an  appre- 
hension of  starvation.  He  should  not 
wish  to  be  in  the  responsible  situation  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  which  had  re- 
fused any  inquiry  into  this  subject;  but 
he  should  hope  that  some  attention  might 
be  bestowed  on  it,  while  yet  some  remedy 
might  be  applied. 

The  Duke  of   Wellington  said,  that  he 
had  received  no  information  of  the  c: 


i  case  for  the  purpose   of  asking  the  j  stance  to  which  the  uoble   Earl  alluded, 
noble  Duke  whether  any  communication     There   was,    he    believed,    much    distress 


had  been   made   to  him  on  the  subject. 
He  (Lord  Winchilsea)  had  obtained  some 


amongst  those   labourers   who  had  come 
up  to   the  neighbourhood  of  London  i 


dition  of  the  poor  country  labourers, 
came  up  here  in  search  of  employment, 
from  a  friend,  who  stated  to  him  that  a 


the  destitute  con-    search  of  harvest-work,  which  the  state  of 


the  season  prevented  them  from  obtaining, 
but  he  had  received  no  communication  on 
the  subject. 
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The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  the 
death  of  those  poor  men  had  taken  place 
between  the  panshes  of  Acton  and  Ealing. 
A  case  of  this  appalling  description  ought 
not  to  go  without  investigation. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  wished  to 
know  from  the  noble  Duke  whether  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  distress  which  pre- 
vailed and  was  increasing  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  whether  any  measures  were 
to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
a  remedy. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  had 
heard  that  distress  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  but  not  owing  to  any 
dearth. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Galway  Town  Regulation  Bill.] 
Earl  Grey  moved  that  this  Bill  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  House  having  gone  into 
the  Committee, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  clause  of  which  he 
gave  notice  yesterday.  He  stated  then, 
that  the  Act  the  4th  Geo.  1st  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  policy  of  this 
country,  which  now  made  no  distinction 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  to 
their  civil  rights  ;  and  be  would  now,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  state  to  their  Lordships 
the  grounds  on  which  he  thought  that 
Act,  which  the  presentact  sought  toamend, 
should  be  repealed  altogether.  The  noble 
Duke  then  proceeded  to  read  the  pre- 
amble of  that  Act,  which  set  forth  how 
much  the  success  of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  that  part  of  Ireland  depended  on  the 
loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  garrison  of 
Galway ;  and  also  noticed  the  disposition 
of  the  corporation  of  Galway  to  favour 
Popery.  It  then  enacted  that  four  ma- 
gistrates of  the  county  of  Galway,  being 
Protestants,  should  also  be  magistrates  for 
the  town  and  county  of  Galway,  and  also 
that  40*.  freeholders,  being  Protestants, 
should  be  selected  as  jurymen  to  try  of- 
fenders in  the  town ;  and  it  likewise 
enacted  that  any  Protestant  artisan,  or 
person  engaged  in  business,  residing  in 
the  town  tor  seven  years,  might  claim  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  be  made  a  freeman  of 
the  town  and  a  member  of  the  corporation, 
having  a  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament upon  taking  the  usual  oaths. 
Now,  he  contended,  that  though  the 
policy  of  that  Act  might  have  been  ne- 
cessary at  that  period,  it  was  not  neces- 


sary at  present,  but  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  measure  passed  last 
year — the  policy  of  which  was  to  give  en- 
couragement to  every  man  in  corporate 
towns  without  religious  distinction.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  Bill  on  the  Table 
was  a  remedy  by  extending  to  Catholics 
the  same  privilege  as  was  enjoyed  by 
Protestants,  but  he  contended  that  it  would 
be  more  just  to  repeal  it  altogether.  The 
Act  was  itself  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  charter  given  to  the  town  by  Charles 
2nd,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued  longer 
than  the  policy  of  the  country  required. 
That  policy  being  now  wholly  changed, 
the  Act  which  grew  out  of  it  should  be 
repealed.  It  would  not  be  any  act  of  in- 
justice to  Protestants  at  present  in  the 
town,  because  they  all  could  claim  any 
right  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  law  of  George  1st.;  but  the  continu- 
ance of  that  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  in  4,000  or  5,000  new  electors, 
which  would  completely  destroy  the  rights 
of  the  corporation.  If  this  corporation 
had  been  exclusively  Protestant,  it  would 
be  different ;  but  the  fact  was,  of  800 
freeholders  entitled  to  vote  for  it,  the  ma- 
jority were  Roman  Catholics.  The  noble 
Duke,  after  contending  that  the  allowing 
the  act  of  4th  Geo.  1st  to  remain,  would 
overturn  the  corporation,  by  letting  in 
upon  them  4,000  or  5,000  of  the  lowest  class 
of  persons  as  electors,  and  observing  that 
the  repeal  would  be  no  injury  to  Protest- 
ants, for  that  since  the  act  passed  not  100 
Protestants  had  claimed  their  freedom 
under  it,  and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  not 
one,-  -concluded  by  moving  a  clause  re- 
pealing the  act  4th  of  Geo.  1st  altogether. 
Earl  Grey  said,  that  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  op- 
pose the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke ; 
for  if  that  Amendment  were  carried  into 
effect,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill, 
instead  of  being  a  Relief  Bill,  would  be 
converted  into  one  of  disqualification  and 
disfranchisement.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  policy  that  led  to  the  enactment 
of  4th  Geo.  1st,  that  policy,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  had  gradually  been  rescinded ;  and 
by  the  Act  of  the  previous  Session  bad  re- 
ceived its  final  blow.  The  object  of  the 
present  Bill  was,  to  make  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Galway  capable  of  enjoying 
their  civil  rights,  ana  after  what  had 
passed  last  Session  he  certainly  had  not 
conceived  the  possibility  of  the  noble 
Duke  offering  any  objection  to  it;  indeed, 
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the  great  principle  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics having  become  the  law  of  th  e  )and,he 
held  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  Member 
of  that  House  would  attempt  to  withstand 
&  measure  which  only  went  to  remove  from 
the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  borough  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  those  disabilities  which 
had  been  already  generally  removed  from 
their  fellows.  If  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Duke  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
partial  disqualification  and  exclusion, 
while  the  general  principle,  as  regarded 
the  rest  of  the  country,  had  been  ceded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  most 
sorely  disappointed  when  he  saw  the 
course  that  the  noble  Duke  was  taking; 
and,  indeed,  he  could  not  conceive  on 
what  grounds  or  what  principle  the  alter- 
ation was  proposed,  for,  if  carried,  it  would 
indeed  be  "  to  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  sense." 
But  the  noble  Duke  had  referred  to  the 
charter  of  Charles  '2nd,  and  bad  said  that 
the  right  of  electing  freemen  and  the 
general  government  of  the  borough  were 
thereby  vested  in  certain  oflicers  and  bur- 
gesses, and  that  that  Bill  would  be  the 
means  of  completely  overthrowing  the 
system  laid  down  by  the  corporation. 
Now,  from  this  proposition  he  must  beg 
leave  to  dissent.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  the  noble  Duke 
had  not  produced  the  charter,  and  he 
(Earl  Grey)  would  confess  that  he  had  not 
seen  it.  Indeed  the  reason  given  for  not 
hearing  counsel  on  this  Bill  the  previous 
evening  was,  because  they  were  not  able 
to  produce  the  charter:  there  had,  how- 
ever, been  time  enough  to  obtain  it,  and 
he  therefore  could  not  understand  why 
the  charter  was  not  produced.  But,  at 
all  events,  lie  begged  to  say,  that  the  ques- 
tion did  not  rest  upon  the  charter  alone, 
for  this  was  a  borough  not  only  by  charter, 
but  by  prescription  also;  as  up  to  the 
year  1396,  it  had  existed  by  prescription, 
at  which  period  Richard  2nd  granted  it  a 
charter,  which  was  the  first,  and  that  of 
Charles  2nd  was  the  last.  In  order,  there- 
fore, rightly  to  understand  this  case,  surely 
they  must  go  back  and  see  what  the  usage 
and  prescription  of  the  borough  had  been, 
and  thereby  trace  what  were  its  rights. 
Here,  then,  it  was,  that  he  was  at  issue 
wiUi  the  noble  Duke;  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  it  would  not  over- 
turn tie  rights  of  the  corporation  to  pass 
the  BUI  in  its  present  shape,     la  n\ost  of 
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the  boroughs  where  the  right  of  freeman 
was  obtained  by  servitude  and  birth,  it 
was  seldom  found  that  that  right  was  de- 
rived from  any  particular  wording  of  the 
charter,  but  rather  from  long  custom  and 
usage.  In  1717,  the  right  of  adding  to 
the  corporation  was  possessed  by  the  re- 
sident inhabitants  of  Galway,  the  free- 
holders and  the  freemen  being  the  two 
parties  who  had  the  right  to  vote.  Then 
came  the  Act  of  the  4th  Geo.  1st,  which 
Act  he  considered  was  virtually  repealed 
by  the  legislation  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament. This  Act  was  followed  up  by 
another  in  1727,  when  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment enacted  a  law  going  to  the  disquali- 
fication of  the  Catholics ;  the  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  the  Guilds 
of  the  borough,  and  they  fell  into  desue- 
tude ;  and  they  could  not  be  renewed  in 
fact  without  a  new  charter.  The  measure 
was  one  of  restoration,  and  not  of  innova- 
tion, as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Duke.  To  the  petitions  for  and  against 
the  Bill,  he  should  next  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention.  The  latter  class  were, 
for  the  most  part,  signed  by  the  same 
persons,  who,  likecharacterson  the  stage, 
going  in  at  one  side,  and  out  at  the  other, 
so  multiplied  themselves  as  to  appear  nu- 
merous, though,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
were  but  a  few.  But,  he  would  ask,  were 
there  any  petitions  from  the  corporation 
itself? — Had  there  been  any,  they  must 
have  been  under  the  seal  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  order  to  which  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Common  Council  would  have 
been  necessary ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Common  Council  had  petitioned  in  its 
favour.  They  had  also  the  petitions  of  the 
Grand  Juries  of  the  town  and  of  the 
county  of  Galway — they  had  the  petition 
of  fourteen  magistrates — they  had  the  pe- 
tition of  those  members  of  the  Irish  Bar 
who  were  connected  with  the  town  and 
county  of  Galway,  all  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  him  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme surprise  thai  the  noble  Duke  oppo- 
site should  have  come  down  to  that  House, 
and,  with  all  the  authority  belonging  to 
the  Government,  propose  such  a  clause  as 
was  then  on  their  Lordships'  Table.  The 
petitions  against  the  Bill  came  from  the 
Mayor  and  from  Mr.  Daly.  He  under* 
stood  that  the  Mayor  was  not  resident. 
He  understood,  too,  that  even  in  the  his- 
tory of  corporations  there  never  had  exist- 
ed greater  abuses  than  in  the  corporation 
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of  Galway.  It  was  said  that  Catholics 
had  been  admitted  in  great  numbers — so 
he  believed  they  had,  but  of  what  descrip- 
tion— was  it  the  resident  Catholic  trades* 
men  of  the  town  T  By  no  means ;  but  the 
peasantry,  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  the 
patron  of  the  borough— men  having  no 
connection  with  the  town  of  Galway  ex* 
cept  through  him.  Now  the  effect  of  the 
clause  of  the  noble  Duke  would  be  to 
exclude  all  Catholics  who  were  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  patron,  and  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  On  the  strong  grounds 
of  policy  and  of  justice,  then,  he  would 
press  upon  their  Lordships  the  propriety 
of  agreeing  to  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape. 
If  the  delinquency  of  the  corporation  could 
lead  to  such  a  result,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  abundant  cause  of  that  nature 
had  been  afforded ;  even  the  Irish  Com- 
mons did  not  refuse  to  come  to  a  resolu- 
ion,  declaring  that  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  had  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which,  by  the  several  charters, 
they  were  intended,  to  the  salaries,  emolu- 
ments, and  private  purposes  of  individuals. 
The  complaints  against  those  abuses  were 
so  grave  and  so  well-founded,  that  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (Lord  Manners,)  and  a  suit  insti- 
tuted in  his  Court,  which  ended  in  a  de- 
cree that  left  defendants  at  liberty  to  apply 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  lost;  subse- 
quently another  bill  was  introduced  which 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  finally  Sir 
Anthony  Hart,  the  successor  of  Lord 
Manners,  pronounced  a  decree  against  the 
corporation,  and  now,  at  the  moment  that 
there  was  an  attachment  out  against  the 
Mayor  of  Galway  for  contumacy  in  dis- 
obeying the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  came  forward  to  that  House, 
urging  that  the  Bill  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  corporation,  while  the  majority  of  the 
corporation  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  which  he  could  with  perfect 
correctness  describe  as  a  bill  of  restor- 
ation, not  of  innovation.  It  had  been 
objected  to  this  Bill,  that  it  would  increase 
the  number  of  electors ;  so  far  from  that 
being  an  objection  with  him,  it  formed  one 
of  the  strongest  recommendations  of  the 
Bill;  he  desired  to  see  the  number  of 
electors  increased.  For  these  reasons,  he 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  agree  to 
the  Bill  in  its  original  shape— for  it  violat- 
fd  w  right,  it  merely  want  to  place  things 
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upon  their  former  footing,  and  to  follow 
up  the  great  measure  of  last  year.  His 
objection  to  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Duke  was  insuperable,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  should  rather  see  the  Bill  lost  alto- 
gether than  that  it  should  assume  the 
shape  which  that  Amendment  would  im- 
part to  it ;  yet  matters  could  not  remain 
as  they  were.  Parliament  could  not  shut 
its  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
steps  with  respect  to  it.  For  himself  he 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter ; 
he  desired  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
people,  invaded,  as  he  conceived  them  to 
be  in  this  instance ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  sorry  to  oppose  a  measure  of  the 
noble  Duke,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
have  pressed  it  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
House,  had  he  had  those  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  judge  correctly  on  the 
subject.  There  was  one  petition  against 
the  Bill  to  which  he  had  not  adverted—one 
presented  by  a  learned  Prelate  opposite, 
from  the  Warden  and  Vicar  of  the  town 
of  Galway,  but  they  urged  no  general  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill,  they  were  merely  anxi- 
ous to  preserve  the  security  of  the  Church, 
and  to  guard  Ecclesiastical  patronage  from 
being  administered  by  Catholics.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  two  out  of  three  of 
the  Vicars  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  urgingthe  policy 
and  justice  of  the  measure,  and  declared 
that,  with  the  Amendment,  he  could  never 
agree  to  its  passing. 

Lord  Manners  said,  a  bill  certainly  was 
filed  against  the  Corporation  of  Galway, 
when  he  was  in  Ireland,  for  misapplying 
charitable  funds,  but  as  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  the  funds  were  intended  for 
charitable  purposes,  he  had  dismissed  the 
bill. 

Viscount  Ooderich  said,  he  would  sup* 
port  the  Bill,  in  the  conviction  that  it  was 
expedient,  just,  and  necessary,  and  that  all 
the  opposite  characteristics  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Amendment  which  he  lamented 
to  see  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke. 

The  Earl  of  Winchiltea  thanked  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  for  having  stood  forward 
in  behalf  of  the  rights,  not  only  of  Proles* 
tants  but  Catholics.  He  would  give  the 
Bill,  without  the  Amendment,  his  cordial 
support. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  question 
ought  to  be  discussed  calmly,  and  without 
reference  to  party  feelings.  After  the  best 
consideration  which  ha  hid  bean  able  to 
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give  to  the  subject,  founded  upon  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain,  he  thought  it 

mid  be  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to  pass 
the  Bill,  except  as  modified  by  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  Duke.  The 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  bad  alluded  to  three 
charters  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Corporation  previously  to  the  charter  of 
Charles  2nd.  But  the  noble  Earl  had  omit- 
ted to  state  that  those  charters  had  been 
forfeited,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Corporation  had  been  governed,  down  to 
the  present  time,  by  the  charter  of  Charles. 
The  Act  of  the  4th  of  George  1st .  was  passed 
to  prevent  Catholics  from  obtaining  the 
ascendancy  in  Gatway,  it  being  appre- 
hended that  they  would  exert  their  power 
and  influence  against  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  The  noble  Earl  said 
that  Act  conferred  no  new  right  upon  the 
Protestants.  He  should  like  to  know  from 
what  source  the  noble  Earl  derived  that 
information.  It  could  not  be  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  Act.  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
Act  did  confer  most  important  addi- 
tional rights  on  the  Protestants.  No  doubt 
that  Act  was  an  infringement  on  the  po- 
pular rights ;  but  was  not  the  measure  now 
proposed  an  infringement  to  a  much  greater 
extent?  It  was  necessary  to  consider  the 
practical  operation  of  the  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  Protestants  by  the  Act  of 
George  1st.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act 
down  to  the  present  day, — a  period  of  up- 
wards of  a  century, — not  more  than  100 
Protestants  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Corporation,  and  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  not  one  Protestant  had  applied  to 
be  admitted.  This  was  not  a  question 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Gal- 
way  must  always  be  essentially  Catholic: 
Protestants,  compared  with  Catholics,  were 
but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  bucket.  By 
adopting  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
noble  Duke,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  be  placed  on  au  equal  footing. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  considered  the 
Amendment  as  a  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment, and  therefore  would  oppose  it. 
When  their  Lordships  were  passing  the 
Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s. 
freeholders  last  Session,  he  stated  his  ap- 
prehension that  they  would  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  pass  measures  on  a  similar 
principle;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  his 
prophecy  would  so  speedily  he  fulfilled. 
He  considered  the  Amendment  to  be  a  re- 
volutionary measure.  The  noble  and 
1'        d  Lord  said  that  it  was  unnecessary 
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to  make  this  a  party  question.  Hehelieved 
that  it  bad  been  made  a  party  question, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  Amendment  was, 
to  prevent  noble  Lords  from  voting  against 
an  adherent  of  Ministers. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  it  was  admit- 
ted by  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  the 
object  of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
was  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  of  the  last  Session,  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics.  That  being  their 
Lordships'  object,  the  question  was,  how  it 
could  be  best  accomplished, — by  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Earl,  or  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Duke  ?  In  his  opinion,  either  course 
would  fully  effect  that  object ;  and  all 
their  Lordships  had  to  do  was,  to  choose, 
between  the  two,  that  which  was,  most 
consistent  with  justice,  honour,  and  Equity. 
He  preferred  the  Amendments,  because,  by 
repealing  the  Act  of  the  4th  Geo.  1st.,  they 
would  not  only  leave  the  town  of  Gal  way 
in  the  precise  situation  in  which  it  was 
placed  before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  but 
they  would  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  all  the  other  corporate  towns  in 
Ireland  at  present. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricardu  defended 
the  Bill:  a  mora  unfounded  opposition 
never  was  raised  against  any  measure. 
The  Corporation  of  Galway  did  not  com- 
plain agaiust  the  measure  ;  but  it  was  op- 
posed by  certain  officers  of  the  town,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  malversation  with  re- 
spect to  the  tolls  andcustoms.  The  Cor- 
poration and  inhabitants  were  most  anxious 
that  this  Bill  should  pass.  The  Bill  did 
not  go  to  take  away  rights  but  to  import 
rights  to  strangers,  and  would  not  in  ai 
respect  injure  the  privileges  of  the  town 
Galway.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  i 
that  the  effect  of  the  proposition  of 
noble  Duke  would  be,  if  Parliament; 
tioned  it,  which  he  believed  never  v 
be  the  case,  to  disfranchise  a  great  num 
of  Protestants,  without  a  shadow  of 
cusation  against  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
whatever  disappointment  he  had  experi- 
enced when  he  heard  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Duke,  he  felt  considerable  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  statement  made  by  the 
noble  Duke  and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  no  person  who 
supported  the  great  and  beneficial  mea- 
sure of  last  year  could  hesitate  to  approve 
of  the  principle  of  this  Bill.  He  heard 
the  declaration  with  satisfaction,  because 
only  knowing  from  the  votes  of  the  Hoi 
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of  Commons,  which  were  laid  on  their 
Table,  he  had  been  induced  to  believe  that 
many  Gentlemen  who  supported  the  mea- 
sure of  last  year  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  other  House  against  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.  They  had,  however,  opposed  it 
unsuccessfully,  and  they  had  left  it  to 
their  Lordships'  House  to  devise  the  pre- 
sent new  and  extraordinary  mode  of  de- 
feating: this  measure.  The  other  House 
of  Parliament  had  not  the  art,  not  the  in- 
genuity of  originating  such  a  plan,  and 
they  left  the  perfecting  of  it  to  the  noble 
Duke  and  his  advisers.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  stated  to  their  Lordships, 
that  those  persons  who  would  be  deprived 
of  their  rights  by  the  Amendment,  only 
acquired  those  rights  under  the  Act  of  the 
4th  of  George  1st.  But  this  was  not  the 
case,  for  those  rights  were  expressly  re- 
cognized in  the  charter  of  Charles  2nd. 
The  franchise  was  confirmed  by  long  con- 
tinued use — it  was  recognized  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Act  of  Geo.  1st.  That  franchise  was  now, 
it  appeared,  for  a  special  purpose,  to  be 
taken  away.  He  therefore  would  say, 
that  if  the  Amendment  were  carried,  this 
would  be  an  Act  of  disfranchisement  and 
spoliation. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  felt  himself, 
whatever  his  regret  might  be,  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  Amendment  of  his 
noble  and  illustrious  friend.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  his  noble  and  illus- 
trious friend,  who  was  so  principal  an 
instrument  in  relieving  Ireland  from  that 
horrid  system  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
there,  should  be  the  first  to  bring  forward 
such  an  amendment  as  this, — an  amend- 
ment which  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  alive  traces  of  that  cruel  system, 
which  he  thought,  happily  for  the  country, 
had  been  swept  away.  That  system  had 
been  driven  out  of  our  streets  and  squares ; 
but  it  appeared  that  in  some  corner  or 
other  the  spirit  of  disability  must  still  exist. 
He  was  obliged  to  oppose  this  Amend- 


ment, whether  he  considered  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  Protestants,  to  the  Catholics, 
or  to  the  whole  system  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  assured  their 
Lordships  that  nothing  was  further  from 
his  wish  than  to  rest  this  measure  on  any 
other  ground  except  the  mere  plain  facts 
of  the  case.  He  again  asserted  that  no 
man  would  be  deprived  of  his  rights  by 
the  Amendment.  The  charter  of  Galway 
would  remain  as  it  was :  the  new  rules 
would  continue  as  they  were ;  every  in- 
habitant of  Galway  would  remain  precisely 
as  he  would  have  stood,  if  the  4-th  of  Geo  1st. 
had  never  passed — with  this  difference 
only,  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  claim 
the  franchise  granted  by  the  4th  Geo.  1st. 
although  he  might  have  neglected  to  ap- 
ply for  it  within  the  specified  time. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  said,,  that  whatever  rights  the 
people  of  Galway  possessed  before  the  4th 
of  Geo  1st.  they  would  equally  enjoy  now. 
There  he  was  at  issue  with  the  noble  Duke, 
for  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be 
this — that  persons  who  wished  for  the 
freedom  of  the  town  could  no  longer  pro- 
cure it  through  the  medium  of  guilds — 
because,  by  long  disuse,  they  were  out  of 
existence ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  Act  by 
this  Amendment  closed  up  another  chan- 
nel. The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
own  opinion  by  the  arguments  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  advanced  against  it. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  opposed  the 
Amendment. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  prepared  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment  as  a  co- 
rollary to  the  measure  of  last  year. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:— Contents  62;    Not-contents  47 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  Amendment,  15 

The  House  resumed,  the  report  was 
brought  up,  and  ordered  to  be  received  on 
Monday. 
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KING  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Saturday,  June  26. 

Demise  of  Hts  Majesty  Kino 
Georoe  IV.]  At  the  rising  of  the  House 
on  Friday  it  was  adjourned  to  Monday; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the 

Stath  of  his  flflajeStj), 
which  took  place  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning,  summonses  were  issued  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Peers,  pursuant  to  the 
Statutes  7  &  8  Wm.  3rd,  c.  IS  :  and 
6  Anne,  c.  7.  A  number  of  their  Lord- 
ships accordingly  assembled  as  early  as 
eleven  o'clock. 

At  twelve  the  Lord  Chsncellor  entered 
the  House,  and  after  prayers  had  been  read 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
the  Deputy  Clerk  of  Parliament,  adminis- 
tered to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King 
WILLIAM  IV,  The  Oath  was  then  ad- 
ministered to  the  other  Peers  present. 
Their  Lordships  continued  to  sit  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  llie  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance to  such  Peers  as  came  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  four  o'clock,  and  then  adjourned. 
No  other  business  was  done,  than  ad- 
min Utertogthe  Oaths  to  about  eighty  Peers. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Saturday,  June  26. 

Proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Kisg's  Death.) 
The  following  appears  on  the  Minutes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  Record  of 
the  Death  of  the  Sovereign  : — 

"  It  having  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
lake  to  his  mercy  our  late  most  gracious 
Sovereign  Lord  GEoiiGEthe4tb  of  blessed 
memory,  who  departed  this  life  this  morn- 
iug  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  of 
the  clock,  at  his  palace  at  Windsor;  and 
his  late  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Council,  and  others,  having  met  this  day, 
ind  having  directed  that  his  Royal  High- 


ness Prince  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Dcke 
of  CLARENCE,  be  proclaimed  KING 
by  the  style  and  title  of  WILLIAM  the 
FOURTH. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  and  several  other  Members, 
attended  in  the  Long  Gallery,  where  the 
Marquis  ofConyngham,  Lord  Steward  of 
his  Majesty's  Household,  administered  the 
Oaths  appointed  to  be  taken,  to  ali  such 
Membersas  then  appeared;  and  afterwards 
made  a  Commission  or  Deputation  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  empowering  several 
Members  to  administer  the  oaths  to  such 
Members  as  are  or  should  be  returned  ; 
which  being  done,  the  Members  repaired 
to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  Mr.  Speaker  alone,  and  then  the 
other  Members  present,  took  theoathiand 
subscribed  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  made  for  those  purposes." 

On  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair,  about 
300  Members  were  present,  who  sur- 
rounded the  Table  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
theusualOath  of  Allegiance  to  li  is  Majesty, 
William  the  4th,  which  was  administered 
by  Mr.  Ley,  the  chief  clerk  to  the  House. 

The  Speaker  stated  it  to  be  his  intention 
to  come  down  to  the  House  on  Monday, 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  to  sit  until  four,  in 
order  that  those  hon.  Members  who  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  theOatb 
of  Allegiance  to  hJB  present  Majesty  on 
that  occasion,  should  be  enabled  to  take  it 
when  they  next  met.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  subsequently  requested  that 
Members  who  had  been  sworn  mi^ht  not 
leave  the  House  until  they  should  have 
signed  their  names. 

The  Members  who  were  sworn,  accord- 
igly  entered  their  names  on  the  Journals. 

Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.] 
On  the  question  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn, 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  afTecl- 
ig  its  privileges,     He  had  to  comph 
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of  an  insult  then,  for  the  second  time, 
offered  to  the  Commons  of  England ;  and 
could  not  help  regretting  that  none  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  present  to  hear 
his  statement.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  treatment  which  the 
Commons  of  England  had  experienced 
from  an  officer  of  the  Crown — he  meant 
the  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesty's  House- 
hold. It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  that 
officer,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  decease 
of  their  late  most  gracious  Sovereign,  to 
recollect  that  the  first — that  the  principal 
—nay,  that  almost  the  only — object  of  his 
consideration  was  his  attention  to  the 
Commons  HdUse  of  Parliament.  Instead, 
however,  of  appearing  to  be  influenced  by 
any  such  feeling,  the  Lord  Steward  had 
conducted  himself  as  if  the  Commons  of 
England  were  nothing  in  his  eyes.  Be- 
cause that  noble  Lord  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  his  late  most  gracious  Majesty, — be- 
cause he  might,  perhaps,  enjoy  the  favour 
of  his  present  most  eracious  Majesty, — 
was  he,  therefore,  entitled  to  behave  with 
slight  to  the  English  House  of  Commons? 
If  he  abstained  from  at  once  making  a 
motion  on  the  subject,  it  was  because  it 
was  barely  possible  that  some  other 
inevitable  arrangement  might  have  caused 
the  Lord  Steward's  neglect  of  his  most 
important  duty.  He  had  expressed  him- 
self warmly  on  this  subject,  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  expressed  himself  more 
warmly  than  the  occasion  required — he 
felt  that  he  had  only  expressed  himself  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  opinions  of  many 
non.  Gentlemen  who  had  that  morning, 
like  himself,  been  kept  for  hours  dancing 
attendance  in  the  long  gallery,  and  wait- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  Steward; 
and  if  any  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  not  present  did  not  tell  that  noble 
Lord  what  he  had  stated  respecting  him, 
he  would  say  of  them  that  they  formed  a 
very  small  minority  of  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  Lord  Steward's  neglect,  or 
that  they  did  not  act  a  fair,  an  honest,  and 
a  manly  part,  either  towards  the  Lord 
Steward  on  the  one  hand,  or  towards  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  other.  He 
had  heard  but  one  voice  on  the  subject, 
and  that  was  the  loud  voice  of  indignation. 
He  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the  times 
would  not  again  occur  in  this  country  of  a 
struggle  between  two  branches  of  the 
legislature.  But  it  nevertheless  became 
them  all  to  look  vigilantly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  privileges  and  dignity ;  and 


those  privileges  and  that  dignity  could 
never  be  more  seriously  assailed  than 
when  an  insult  such  as  this  was  offered  to 
them  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
a  most  pleasant  part  of  the  duty,  the 
consciousness  of  which  had  compelled  him 
to  address  the  House,  to  acknowledge,  as 
an  individual  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  extraordinary  contrast 
which  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the 
gracious  Prince  who  had  just  ascended 
the  Throne  of  these  realms  presented  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household.  He  understood  that,  actuated 
by  the  kindest  and  most  gracious  con- 
sideration for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  his  faithful  Commons,  his  Majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of 
the  anticipation  of  the  period  at  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Speaker  would  otherwise 
have  been  relieved  from  his  attendance  on 
the  Council  that  morning  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  by  permitting  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  take  the  oaths  there  at  an 
early  moment,  and  that  for  the  express, 
and  for  the  most  kind  and  gracious  purpose 
of  consulting  the  convenience  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  he  hailed  as  a 
pledge  that  the  reign  which  had  just  com- 
menced would  be  distinguished  more  than 
any  other  by  a  character  of  conciliation. 
The  melancholy  event  which  had  so 
recently  occurred  must,  for  the  present 
at  least,  do  away  with  all  feelings  of  dis- 
sension, political  or  otherwise;  but  he 
should  not  discharge  his  duty  if  he  sup- 
pressed another  feeling,  which  he  was 
sorry  to  say  was  not  of  a  satisfactory 
nature,  which  pressed  upon  his  mind.  He 
alluded  to  the  character  of  the  bulletins, 
and  other  official  statements  which  had 
been  circulated  respecting  his  Majesty's 
health  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  his 
illness.  He  sincerely  believed,  that  if  the 
bulletins  alone  had  been  consulted  respect- 
ing a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
public  as  the  state  of  his  late  Majesty's 
health,  there  was  not  a  single  man  in 
England  who  would  have  entettained  the 
least  idea  that  the  King  was  in  a  state  of 
serious  danger.  Now  that  his  Majesty 
was  unhappily  no  more,  it  was  understood 
that  he  had  been  given  over  for  upwards 
of  a  month ;  yet  he  defied  any  man  to  put 
his  finger  on  a  single  bulletin  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
in  alarming  or  serious  danger.  On  the 
contrary,  even  when  his  Majesty  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  no  such  intimation  was 


conveyed  in  those  documents ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Government  had  also  gone 
about,  even  within  the  last 
dustriously  intimating  that  it  was  very 
likely  that  his  Majesty  would  at  least  live 
for  two  or  three  months.  He  would  ad- 
vise those  who  had  pursued  that  course  to 
recollect  that  this  country  could  not  long 
be  governed  by  a  system  of  fraud  and 
deception.  It  must  be  ruled  by  common 
sense  and  above-board  dealing,  or  not  at 
all.  He  wassorry,  herepeated,  that 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  present,  as 
he  should  have  reminded  them,  with  no 

(unkindly  feeling,  thai  disguise,  and  false- 
hood, and  treachery,  had  never  succeeded, 
and  never  could  succeed,  for  any  time, 
more  especially  in  a  matter  of  such 
universal  interest, — that  such  a  system 
might  do  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  that  " 
the  end  it  would  inflict  the  deepest  injury 
on  those  who  had  been  unwise  or 
principled  enough  to  resort  to  it; 
that  it  necessarily  would  alienate  from  them 
the  respect,  and  confidence  and  affectionsof 
the  public,  the  possession  of  which  alone 
conferred  true  and  substantial  power. 

Coen  Laws.]  Lord  Milton,  on  the 
Speaker's  again  putting  the  question  of 
adjournment,  said,  that  at  the  present 
period  of  the  Session,  and  with  the 
quantity  of  business  still  before  the  House, 
it  might  not  he  expedient  to  bring  new 
subjects  under  its  consideration.  He 
should,  therefore,  content  himself  with, 
for  the  present,  giving  notice  that,  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  he  should  bring  the  important 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws  under  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  mean  time  he 
should  move  for  such  returns  as  he  con- 
ceived would  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
House  to  thoroughly  understand  the  actual 
effect  of  those  laws. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  June  28. 

•unit.]  The  House  met  at  twelic  o'clock,  ft*  On  pur 
ik  of  enabling  Peers  lo  lake  the  Oath  nf  UlegiaiiM  ti 
JiproHit  Maj«ty.  The  Earl  ot  Shaftusuury  lost  hi 
Ml  upon  the  Woolsack  u  Speaker,  pro  tmpoTC,   in  fh. 


of  Death  for  Forgery  :- 
■el  Spikcik,  from  Iba  In] 


Public  Business.]  Mr.  Brougham 
wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary the  intentions  of  Ministers  respecting 
the  public  business,  at  what  time  it  was 
intended  that  the  measures,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given,  and  some  of  which 
were  in  progress,  should  be  proceeded 
with.  It  was  the  more  important  that 
lion.  Members  should  know  at  what  time 
the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  order  of  proceeding  in  that 
House,  should  be  acted  upon,  as  the 
Session  was  then,  in  point  of  time,  very 
far  advanced. 

Sir  M.  Peel,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  question,  begged  to 
state,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty  to  make 
to-morrow  a  direct  communication  to  Par- 
liament respecting  the  public  business. 
Till  that  communication  had  been  made, 
he  thought  it  better  that  a  more  explicit 
answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's question  should  stand  over.  After 
it  had  been  made,  he  should  he  prepared 
to  give  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  fullest  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  in  putting  the  question  he 
had  not  the  least  wish  to  embarrass  the 
Government.  The  truth  was,  that  he 
should  long  since  have  put  a  similar  ques- 
tion to  Ministers,  but  that  he  feita delicacy, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  late  Majesty's 
health,  in  provoking  a  discussion  of  matters 
which  might  be  contingent  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's recovery. 

The  Lord  Steward.]     Sir 
then  moved,  that  the  House  do  adjoui 

Mr.  Brougham  thought  that  a  most 
fitting  occasion  to  offer  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  what  had  fallen  from  him  on 
Saturday  last,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward.  Since  he  had 
made  his  complaint  of  that  noble  person 
he  had  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the 
delay  which  had  provoked  his  complaint, 
and  had  learned  that  the  Lord  Steward 
was.'as  Constauleof  Windsor  Castle,  bound 
to  take  into  his  custody  the  body  of  his 
late  Majesty,  till  it  was  handed  over  to 
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superintendence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  that  he  was  not  relieved  from  that 
custody  so  as  to  enable  him  to  attend  on 
the  House  of  Commons  earlier  than  he 
had  attended  on  Saturday.  Had  he  been 
aware  of  this  circumstance  while  waiting 
in  the  Long  Gallery,  he  should  not  have  in- 
dulged in  the  remarks  which  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  to  the  House  when  he 
last  addressed  it.  In  stating  this,  how- 
ever, he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that 
he  felt  then,  as  he  did  now,  that  the  House 
could  not  be  too  jealously  vigilant  of  every 
thing  like  an  intrenchment  on  its  constitu- 
tional privileges, — the  rather  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  and  after  the 
manifestations  which  had  been  recently 
made  in  certain  quarters,  of  a  disposition 
to  encroach  too  much  on  those  privileges. 
That  House  could  never  too  closely  watch 
every  such  manifestation ;  and  could  never 
too  earnestly  and  too  often  enforce  the 
principle,  that  it  was  on  its  constitutional, 
that  is,  free-willed,  unbiassed  support 
alone,  that  the  executive  could  rely  for  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  government. 

Sir  R.  Peel  felt  himself  precluded  from 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  point 
mooted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, after  what  he  had  stated  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's intention  to-morrow.  With  respect, 
however,  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  on  Saturday,  in 
relation  to  the  delay  of  the  Lord  Steward's 
attendance  in  that  House,  he  might  ob- 
serve, that  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  remarks  would  have 
been  less  severe,  had  he  first  acquainted 
himself,  as  he  had  admitted  he  had  done 
since,  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  himself  admitted  as  much  ;  he  there- 
fore need  not  dwell  on  the  matter.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add,  that  the 
Lord  Steward  neither  had,  nor  could  have, 
the  remotest  intention  to  offer  an  affront  to 
that  House,  and  that  his  not  attending 
sooner  than  he  did,  was  owing  to  anything 
rather  than  a  want  of  due  respect  for  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  When  facts 
were  referred  to,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  noble  person  he  alluded  to  had  been 
in  immediate  attendance  upon  his  late 
Majesty  till  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  so  that  he  could  not  well  attend 
to  his  duties  as  Lord  Steward  in  that 
House  before  four  o'clock  on  the  same 
day,  when  he  did  arrive.  The  delay,  he 
repeated,  was  consequent  upon  his  duties 
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as  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  not 
at  all  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  respect 
for  that  House. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  thought  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  explanation  of  the  Lord  Stew- 
ard's non-attendance  till  a  comparatively 
late  hour  on  Saturday  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory.    The  inconvenience  of  the  present 
system   of  taking  the    oaths  before   the 
Lord   Steward  had  long  been  felt  by  hon. 
Members ;  the  more  so,  as  the  oaths  were 
wholly  unnecessary,  so  far  as  that  officer 
was  concerned.     He  had  himself,  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  ago,  brought  in  a  bill  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  Lord 
Steward's  attendance  as  at  present,  and 
thence  with  the  occasions  of  complaint 
like  that  made  on  Saturday  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough  ; 
which  bill  had  passed  through  that  House, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  other  House  : 
— why,  he  never  could  well  satisfy  himself. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  his  failure  on 
that  occasion,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
again  bring  forward  a  similar  bill  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  thus  prevent  a 
recurrence  of   the    inconvenience   expe- 
rienced on  Saturday  in  consequence  of  the" 
Lord  Steward's  not  attending  at  an  early 
hour. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  29. 

Minutxs.]  The  Peers  continued  to  take  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  present  Sovereign. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Punishment  of  Death  for 
Forgery,  by  Viscount  Lobton,  from  Brighton : — By  Lord 
Durham,  from  Messrs.  Esdaile  and  Co.,  and  other  Bankers 
of  London : — By  Lord  Holland,  from  Devonport :—  Be 
Lord  Caltrobpb,  from  Bilston  and  Rochdale.  By  thy 
Duke  of  Richmond,  from  Galway,  against  the  Galway 
Franchise  Bill. 

The  Examination  of  a  Witness  on  the  East  Retford  Disfran- 
chisement Bill  was  proceeded  with. 

Message  from  the  King.]  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  presented  the  following  Mes- 
sage from  his  Majesty,  which  was  read,  first 
from  the  Woolsack  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  afterwards  by  the  clerk  : — 

"William,  R. 
"The  King  feels  assured,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  entertains  a  just  sense  of. the  loss 
which  his  Majesty  and  the  country  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  his  Majesty's  lamented 
brother,  the  late  King;  and  that  the  House 
sympathizes  with  his  Majesty  in  the  deep 
affliction  in  which  his  Majesty  is  plunged 

by  this  mournful  event    The  King,  taking 
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ideration  the  advanced  time.  He  acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge 
upon  the  subjects  which  it  was  most  im- 
portant for  a  Sovereign  of  this  country  to 
be  acquainted  with.  Those  advantages  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  Government 
which  he  afterwards  exercised  in  the  name 
of  iiis  illustrious  father,  and  as  the  Sove- 
reign upon  tlieTlirone.up  to  the  time  of  his 
lamented  death.  During  ail  that  period, 
my  Lords,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  no  man  ever  approached  his  Ma- 
jesty who  did  not  feel  instructed  by  his 
learning,  and  gratified  by  his  condescen- 
sion, affability,  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion. These  advantages  were  not  con- 
fined, my  Lords,  to  external  show  of 
manners ;  but  I  appeal  to  every  noble 
Lord  who  has  ever  liBd  the  honour  of 
transacting  business  under  his  Majesty's 
direction,  whether,  on  every  occasion,  his 
Majesty  did  not  manifest  a  degree  of 
ability,  of  talent,  and  of  knowledge  in  the 
most  minute  affairs  of  life,  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  person  in  ihe 
exalted  situation  his  Majesty  had  always 
filled.  This  is  not  all,  my  Lords—his 
Majesty  was  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  world  ;  and  he  has  left 
hehind  him  the  largest  collection  ever 
possessed  by  any  individual  of  the  most 
eminent  works  of  the  artists  of  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  art  generally,  such  as  few  Sove- 
reigns, and  such  as  no  individual  (for  as 
on  individual  his  Majesty  collected  them) 
ever  possessed.  This  being  the  case,  I 
entreat  your  Lordships  to  reflect  on  the 
slate  in  which  bis  Majesty,  in  1810,  found 
Europe,  and  this  country  included  in 
Europe,  and  the  slate  in  which  lie  left  it. 
Having  taken  that  into  consideration, 
together  with  the  great  poliiical  contests, 
and  the  great  events  which  have  occurred 
during  his  reign,  and  under  his  auspices. 
1  say  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  late  Majesty.  I  am  convinced,  there- 
fore, that  your  Lordships  will  join  with 
me  in  an  expression  of  condolence  to  his 
Majesty  upon  the  severe  loss  which  we 
have  suffered.  The  next  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention  is, 
an  expression  of  congrutulatiun  to  his 
Majesty,  on  bis  Accession  to  the  Throne. 
His  Majesty,  in  his  declaration  from  the 
Throne,  bus  slated  to  the  country  what  the 
country  may  expect  under  his  Govern- 
ment. His  Majesty  has  stated,  that  lie  hi 
passed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  cot 
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period  of  the  Session,  and  the  state  of  the 
public  business,  feels  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  any  new  matter, 
which,  by  its  postponement,  would  tend  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  service.  His 
Majesty  has  adverted  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  decrees  the  determination 
of  Parliament  within  an  early  period  after 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  much  conducive  to 
the  general  convenience  and  to  the  public 
interests  of  the  country,  to  call,  with  as  little 
delay  aspossible,  a  new  Parliament,  his  Ma- 
jesty recommends  the  House  of  Lords  lo 
make  such  temporary  provision  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  public  service  in  the  in- 
terval that  may  elapse  between  the  close 
of  the  present  Session,  and  the  meeting  of 
another  Parliament." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  addressed 
iheir  Lordships  as  follows  : — "  My  Lords, 
I  am  convinced  that  your  Lordships  will 
think  that  I  do  right  in  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  calling  on  your  Lordships 
to  express  your  grieC  and  condolence  to 
his  Majesty,  upon  the  severe  loss  which 
his  Majesty,  your  Lordships,  and  the  coun- 
try at  large,  have  all  sustained  by  the  death 
of  his  late  Majesty.  My  Lords,  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter  part  of  the  Message 
which  has  been  submitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  his  Majesty's  commnnds, 
I  beg  lo  postpone  all  consideration  of  it  to 
another  period — confining  myself  on  this 
occasion  lo  express  our  condolence  for  the 
loss  his  Majesty  has  sustained,  and  our 
congratulation  on  his  Accession.  My 
Lords,  our  late  Sovereign,  having  received 
the  best  education  which  this  country 
could  afford,  had  the  singular  advantage 
of  having  passed  the  early  part  of  bis  life 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  King,  bis  father,  and  the  subsequent 
part  in  the  society  of  the  most  eminent 
men  that  this  or  any  other  country  ever 
produced,  and  in  the  society  of  (he  most 
eminent  foreigners  that  ever  resorted  to 
this  country.  Accordingly,  my  Lords,  his 
Majesty's  manners  received  a  polish,  and 
his  understanding  a  degree  of  cultivation, 
which  made  him  far  surpass  in  accomplish- 
ments all  bis  subjects;  and  made  him  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  Sovereigns  of  our 
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try ;  that  he  will  follow  the  example  of 
his  father  and  his  brother ;  and  he  calls 
upon  Parliament  for  its  support  and  con- 
fidence in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  the  country,  and 
to  maintain  the  established  religion  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  I  am  certain  that 
your  Lordships  will  be  anxious  to  concur 
in  the  Address,  which  holds  out  to  his 
Majesty  hopes  of  your  zealous  co-opera- 
tion and  support  in  his  endeavours ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  your  Lordships  will 
most  cordially  agree  in  the  Address  which 
I  am  about  to  move." 

The  noble  Duke  then  read  the  follow- 
ing Address : — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  his  Majesty  that 
we  fully  participate  in  the  severe  affliction 
his  Majesty  is  suffering;,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  his  Majesty's 
brother,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory. 

"  That  we  shall  ever  remember  with 
affectionate  gratitude  that  our  late  Sove- 
reign, under  circumstances  of  unexampled 
difficulty,  maintained  the  ancient  glory  of 
this  country  in  the  war;  and  during  a 
period  of  long  duration,  secured  to  his 
people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  internal 
concord  and  external  peace. 

"  To  offer  his  Majesty  our  humble 
and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's happy  Accession  to  the  Throne. 

"  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  loyal 
devotion  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  person, 
and  to  express  an  entire  confidence,  found- 
ed on  our  experience  of  his  Majesty's 
beneficent  character,  that  his  Majesty, 
animated  by  sincere  love  for  the  country 
which  his  Majesty  has  served  from  his 
earliest  years,  will,  under  the  favour  of 
Divine  Providence,  direct  all  his  efforts  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion 
established  by  law,  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  liberties,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  of 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  people." 

Earl  Grey  could  not  omit  stating  to 
their  Lordships,  that  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  every  part  of  the  Address  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Duke,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  not  a  single  dissentient 
voice  would  be  found  among  their  Lord- 
ships. With  that  conviction  he  should 
abstain  from  adverting  to  those  ordinary 
topics  which  were  so  commonly  adverted 
to  on  such  occasions,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
meaning, but  he  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  allow  him  to  give  expression 


to  feelings  as  sincere  as  any  noble  Lord, 
in  agreeing  to  the  Address  of  Condolence 
and  Congratulation  which  the  House  was 
called  on  to  express.  The  noble  Duke 
had  alluded  to  the  gracious  Declaration 
of  his  Majesty  from  the  throne ;  and  he 
would  say  that  that  Declaration  gave  him 
unqualified  satisfaction  ;  and  knowing,  as 
he  did,  the  character  of  the  illustrious 
individual  by  whom  it  was  made,  he  was 
prepared,  in  common  with  the  country  at 
large,  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  every 
thing  it  contained.  He  sincerely  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Duke  in  the  con* 
fident  hope  that  the  country  would  find 
the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  fully  real- 
ized. It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
add  any  more  than  to  express  his  full  and 
perfect  and  cordial  assent  to  the  Address 
proposed.  He  certainly  thought  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  done  most  properly  In  ab- 
stainiug  from  taking  the  other  part  of  the 
Message  into  consideration,  on  which  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  In 
order  to  preserve  that  unanimity  which  it  was 
so  desirable  not  to  interrupt,  he  should 
not  advert  to  that  other  part  of  the  Mes- 
sage, though  he  thought  that  much  of 
what  it  proposed  contained  matter  for 
discussion;  and  that  one  subject  alto- 
gether omitted  furnished  a  subject  for 
serious  consideration.  He  should  reserve 
his  remarks  on  that  subject,  however,  for 
future  consideration,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Duke  to  take  the 
other  part  of  the  Message  into  consider- 
ation ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Duke 
would  state  when  he  meant  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  their  Lordships  might  have 
sufficient  notice,  and  come  prepared  to 
express  their  sentiments.  He  would  not 
trouble  their  Lordships  any  further,  than 
to  repeat  his  cordial  assent  to  the  pro- 
posed Address. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  expressed 
his  entire  concurrence  in  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Duke  and  the  noble  Earl 
on  the  subject  of  the  Address.  He  joined 
with  their  Lordships  in  deploring  their 
common  loss  on  the  public  grounds  they 
had  stated ;  in  addition  to  which  he  had 
strong  grounds  of  personal  gratitude  to 
his  late  Majesty  for  the  favours  he  had 
received,  and  for  the  unvarying  kindoess 
with  which  his  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  treat  him.  From  the 
first  moment  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  his  Majesty  down  to 
the  last  time  he  bad  the  honour  of  being 
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in  his  presence,  he  had  received  such 
marks  of  his  gracious  attention  and  favour, 
as  would,  in  addition  to  public  consider- 
ations,make  him  reverehis  memory  with  the 
must  sincere  feelings  of  gratitude.  In 
that  part  of  the  Address  also  which  con- 
gratulated his  Majesty  on  his  accession, 
he  begged  to  express  his  most  cordial 
concurrence. 

Viscount  Goderich  said,  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  great  propriety  of  abstaining 
on  the  present  occasion  from  all  allusion 
to  any  other  topics  than  those  to  which 
the  Address  referred.  He  could  not  for- 
bear, however,  to  express  his  feelings  in 
common  with  those  noble  Lords  who  pie- 
ceded  him,  with  reference  to  the  loss 
which  the  country  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  his  late  Majesty.  He  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  his  Majesty's  service  many 
years,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  conde- 
scending and  Confidential  communications 
in  the  highest  post  in  the  State  to  which  a 
subject  could  be  raised,  and  he  should 
not  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted Sovereign,  or  to  his  own  feelings, 
if  he  did  not  join  his  testimony  to  those 
of  the  noble  Lords  who  had  addressed  the 
House,  as  to  the  great  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  public  business  possessed  by  his 
Majesty,  and  to  the  uniform  affability  and 
kindness  he  evinced  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  communicate,  He  agreed 
most  sincerely  in  what  had  been  stated 
by  his  noble  friend  with  reference  to  his 
present  Majesty,  and  he  joined  him  in  the 
hope  that  the  promises  held  out  in  his 
most  gracious  declaration  might  be  real- 
ized. His  Majesty  had  for  a  great  part 
of  his  life  been  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  country;  and  when  lately  more  ac- 
tively engaged  in  one  of  its  highest  and 
most  important  offices,  had  set  an  ex- 
ample of  activity  and  zeal  in  the  exercise 
of  its  high  duties  from  which  the  happiest 
auguries  of  the  future  might  be  shown. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly, and  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
liis  Majesty  by  such  of  their  Lordships  as 
held  white  staves. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Viscount 
Lorton,  in  presenting  a  Petition  against 
increase  of  Taxation  in  Ireland,  said — 
My  Lords,  I  have  the  honour  to  present 
to  your  Lordships  a  Petition  from  the 
Burgesses  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
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>wn  and  borough  of  Boyle  and  its  vici- 

ity,  humbly  praying,  and  most  earnestly 
entreating  your  Lordships  to  avert  the 
very  heavy  calamity  which  appears  now 
to  be  hanging  over  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intended  increase  of  tax- 
ation. Most  undoubtedly,  my  Lords,  that 
part  of  the  Empire  cannot  bear  such  addi- 
tional imposts,  and  I  trust  his  Majesty's 
Government  may  yet  be  induced  to  recon- 
sider the  subject.  In  fact,  my  Lords,  the 
country  requires  relief  under  the  most  dire 
distress,  and  distress  which  your  Lord- 
ships, who  may  not  have  crossed  the  Irish 
Channel,  can  have  no  conception  of; 
and  I,  therefore,  lament  much  that  the 
Session  has  advanced  so  far  to  a  conclu- 
sion without  some  measure  having  been 
adopted  for  the  gene:.i1  improvement  and 
welfare  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  tax,  my 
Lords,  the  imposing  of  winch  would  do 
more  towards  the  relief  of  the  people  than 
can  be  calculated  upon,  and  which  was 
alluded  to  by  me  upon  a  former  occasion 
— I  mean  a  Land- tax — to  be  disposed  of 
on  the  spot  in  the  general  employment  of 
the  poor ;  nothing,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
would  tend  so  much  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country  in  all  parts,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  industry,  comfort,  and  loyalty 
— three  essentials,  your  Lordships  will 
allow.  With  these  impressions  strongly 
fixed  in  my  mint!,  I  beg  leave  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  my  intention,  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  next  Session,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
effectual  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland, 
and  which  shall  be  framed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as,  I  trust,  to  ensure  the  full  support 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as 
the  concurrence  of  all  noble  Lords  who 
may  deem  it  advisable  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Empire  at  large,  to  establish  on  a  firm 
basis  such  a  permanent  mode  of  employ- 
ment for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  as  may  he 
advantageous  for  all  parlies,  and  thus 
preclude  the  necessity  of  annual  emigra- 
tion to  England,  which  I  need  not  observe 
to  your  Lordships,  is  injurious  in  every 
point  of  view.  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to 
move  that  this  Petition  be  received  and 
laid  upon  your  Lordships'  Table. 

The  Marquisof  Clanricarde  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  repeating  a  question 
which  he  put  to  the  noble  Duke  (Welling- 
ton) on  Friday,  hut  the  answer  to  which 
did  not  at  all  appear  to  him  to  be  satis- 
factory. He  had  asked  the  noble  Duke 
whether,  be  hud  received  any  information 
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as  to  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  whether  any  and 
what  measures  were  to  be  adopted  to 
apply  some  relief;  and  the  noble  Duke 
answered  that  he  had  heard  of  some  dis- 
tress, occasioned  by  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  but  not  of  scarcity.  The  only 
inference  that  he  could  draw  from  that 
answer  was,  that  money  must  be  in  great 
plenty  in  Ireland :  for  if  provisions  were 
dear,  but  not  scarce,  it  would  argue  that 
money  must  be  in  great  plenty,  which  he 
believed  would  not  be  found  to  be  the 
case.  He  was  induced  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Duke  from  some  ac- 
counts which  he  had  seen  of  a  serious 
disturbance  which  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Limerick,  in  which  some  lives  were 
lost.  This  account,  it  was  true,  rested 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  news- 
papers, but  he  thought  that  an  account 
given  with  such  circumstantial  details  was 
very  likely  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact, 
though  the  statement  might  be  exag- 
gerated. The  riot,  or  disturbance,  was 
important,  from  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
said  to  have  originated.  It  was  not  owing 
to  some  of  those  accidental  collisions 
which  sometimes  take  place  between  the 
people  and  the  military,  but  was  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  pressure  of  want 
amongst  the  former.  He  repeated,  that 
he  had  not  any  other  authority  for  the 
account  than  that  which  he  had  mention- 
ed, but  he  now  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  Duke  whether  Government  had  re- 
ceived any  account  of  the  transaction , 
and  if  it  arose  from  the  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, whether  any  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  give  relief? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  had 
received  information  that  a  serious  dis- 
turbance had  taken  place  in  Limerick, 
and  that  some  lives  were  lost  before  it 
was  quelled ;  but  he  had  not'  read  the 
particulars  of  the  account  which  was  re- 
ceived. In  answer  to  the  noble  Lord's 
question  on  Friday,  he  stated  that  some 
distress  existed  in  parts  of  Ireland,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  provisions,  particu- 
larly of  that  food  which  was  most  common 
amongst  the  people — potatoes;  but  that 
was  not  a  new  occurrence.  There  was 
not  a  year  in  which  something  of  the  kind 
was  not  felt  amongst  the  labouring  classes 
at  this  period.  When  the  stock  of  pota- 
toes which  they  had  been  able  to  obtain 
out  of  their  own  gardens  was  exhausted, 
occurred  in  many  instances  before 


the  new  crop  was  fit  for  use,  the  poor  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  markets,  and  the 
consequence  was,  a  rise  took  place,  which, 
as  they  had  but  a  slight  command  of 
money,  served  to  increase  their  distress. 
But  however  much,  any  privation  or  suf- 
fering amongst  any  class  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, it  was  frequently  the  fact,  and 
was  almost  unavoidable.  It  arose  out  of 
the  state  of  the  country.  He  possessed 
no  further  information  on  the  subject  than 
any  other  noble  Lord  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  but  when  the  noble 
Marquis  came  there  to  question  him,  the 
noble  Marquis  should  himself  state  what 
he  knew  on  the  subject. 

The  Marquis  of  CUmricarde  said,  that 
he  had  information  as  to  the  distress 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  no  Minister  dared  deny  that  it  did 
exist,  but  he  was  not  bound  to  come  there 
with  statements  which  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  come  from  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Duke  was  at  the  head 
of  a  department  of  the  Government  which 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  all 
the  other  departments,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  submit 
it  to  Parliament,  that  some  measure  of 
relief  might  be  devised,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary.  It  was  on  Friday  that  the  riot 
to  which  he  adverted,  occurred  in  Limerick, 
arising,  as  was  said,  from  the  distress 
of  the  people;  and  yet  on  that  very  day  the 
noble  Duke  had  told  their  Lordships,  that 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Ire- 
land, but  that  they  were  dear.  The 
noble  Duke  talked  of  a  periodical  starva- 
tion coming  round  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  population  was 
not  much  thinner  than  it  was  found  to  be 
in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  this  annual 
visitation.  But  if  such  a  periodical  starv- 
ation occurred  it  showed  a  state  of  things 
in  the  country,  to  which  some  remedy 
should  be  applied.  He  thought  that  the 
situation  of  the  Irish  demanded  investiga- 
tion. Surely  it  would  not  be  denied 
when  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
driven  to  acts  of  outrage  by  the  pressure 
of  want,  that  some  steps  ought  to  be 
taken,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to 
remove  the  causes  of  their  great  and 
afflicting  distress. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  wished,  as  he  was 
connected  with  the  city  in  which  the  dis- 
turbance took  place,  to  say  a  few  words, 
lest  his  silence  should  be  understood  as  an 
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admission  of  the  correctness  of  the 
counts  that  had  appeared.  He  had 
formation  on  the  subject, — not  from  the 
newspapers,  but  from  a  most  respectable 
individual  in  that  city.  From  this  it 
pcared,  that  the  riot  began  in  a  froli 
some  boys,  as  early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning";  this  was  suffered  to  proceed 
until  the  numbers  of  the  parlies 
strengthened  by  an  accession  of 
women,  who  were  neither  silent  nor  inactive 
on  the  occasion  -.  the  women  were  soon 
after  joined  by  the  men,  and  find: 
interruption  from  the  civil  authorities, 
who  ought  to  have  interfered  at  the  com- 
mencement, they  proceeded  to  various  act: 
of  outrage.  They  attacked  several  place* 
where  provisions  were  to  be  found,  and 
helped  themselves  10  bread  and  othi 
cles,  but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  hunger  was 
the  only  incentive,  if  it  was  at  all,  to  tliair 
outrage  ;  for  they  broke  into  several  stores 
and  shops,  and  supplied  themsel' 
an  article  which  men  and  women  were 
fond  of — he  meant  whisky.  They  also 
took — to  enable  themselves  the  better  to 
provide  against  want — money  in  several 
instances.  The  military  were  at  last  call- 
ed out,  but  the  mob  were  allowed  to  re- 
gale themselves  in  this  manner  at  the 
public  expense  for  some  time.  When  the 
military  interfered  some  blood  was  spilled, 
and  more  probably  would  have  flowed  but 
for  that  interference.  Now,  he  admitted 
that  there  might  be  distress  amongst  many 
so  engaged,  but  he  did  not  think  that  dis- 
h-ess was  the  sole  cause  of  the  riot,  which 
might  casilyhave  been  prevented  had  proper 
measures  been  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  was  true,  that  at  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  just  before  the  harvest, 
distress  was  felt  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  more  than  at  any  other  time ;  and 
he  owned  he  was  not  surprised  that  a 
spark  should  kindle  a  Some  in  that  coun- 
try, when  he  saw  publications  sent  forth 
amongst  the  people  there  which  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  even  the  most  torpid  — 
much  more  his  countrymen,  who  were  so 
vnv  ;ipt  to  take  fire  on  the  slight- 
est occasions.  When  he  saw  them  ex- 
cited to  exchange  what  were  termed 
worthless  rags  for  gold — when  he  saw  at- 
tempts to  sow  disunion,  to  destroy  the 
confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  people  ami  the  Government; — when 
he  found  this  done  at  a  time  when  those 
who  were  the  real  friends  of  Ireland  were 
endeavouring  to  bury  all  feelings  of  the 
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past,  and  to  promote  that  union  which  a 
recent  measure  of  Government  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  he  was  not  surprised 
at  such  scenes  as  those  to  which  his  noble 
friend  had  alluded.  He  admitted  the  fact 
of  the  disturbance ;  but  he  could  not  con- 
cur with  his  noble  friend  in  thinking  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  absolute 

The  Earl  of  Winchihea  said,  the  ac- 
counts in  the  papers  were  certainly  very 
different  from  that  given  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  last.  The  noble  Earl 
said  the  disturbance  commenced  in  a 
frolic,  and  the  papers  stated  that  it  arose 
from  want.  This  was  in  some  respect 
borne  out  by  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Duke,  who  admitted  the  recurrence  of 
periodical  want  amongst  the  people,  by 
their  inability  to  purchase  provisions. 
Surely  such  a  state  of  things  required  the 
application  of  BOme  remedy.  It  showed 
that  Ireland  required  the  serious  attention 
of  Government.  As  to  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Ear!  (Limerick)  on  the  attempts 
made  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  by  publications  addressed  to 
them,  that  did  not  surprise  him  when  he 
knew  so  many  similar  attempts  had  been 
allowedto  pass  with  impunity.  He- should 
wish  to  know  from  the  members  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  institute  prosecutions  against 
the  Members  of  a  late  Association  in  Ire- 
land— of  those  who  had  most  illegally 
associated  together  fur  purposes  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  ruinous  to 
the  country  ?  That  body  was  permitted 
inch  mischief  before  it  was  put 
Men  were  allowed  to  swell  into 
temporary  consequence  who  would  have 
been  utterly  insignificant  if  met  by  the 
severity  of  the  law  in  their  first  attempt  at 
illegal  combination.  Some  of  them  ought 
not  to  have  been  allowed  to  leave  Ireland 
until  prosecutions  were  instituted  against 
them,  and  until  they  were  made  to  feel 
that  the  law  was  not  to  be  set  at  defiance 
frith  impunity.  He  was  not  an  advocate 
for  Government  prosecutions,  except  where 
the  public  security  required  it,  but  he 
thought  the  Government  had  much  to 
answer  for  in  not  having  taken  immediate 
and  active  measures  to  bring  the  members 
of  the  illegal  association  to  which  he  had 
alluded  to  justice. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to 
the  noble  Earl's  ijuestion,  begged  to  sa' 
that  when  the  association  to  which  " 
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ferred  had  taken  that  course  which  re- 
quired the  interference  of  Government, 
steps  were  taken  to  put  it  down.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, which  had  that  effect,  and  if  any 
attempts  had  been  made  to  act  contrary 
to  that  authority,  measures  would  have 
been  instantly  adopted  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  to  punish  those  by  whom  it  was  op- 
posed. There  was,  he  must  say,  no  want 
of  activity  on  the  occasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant  or  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  noble  Lords  who 
preceded  him  had  alluded  as  to  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  showed  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
that  country.  He  meant  some  provision 
in  the  nature  of  a  poor-law;  and  until 
that  was  adopted,  the  same  state  of  dis- 
tress, with  its  necessary  consequences, 
would  continue  to  punish  them.  He 
trusted  that  this  subject  might,  in  the  next 
session,  excite  that  attention  which  its 
great  importance  demanded. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Tuesday  t  June  29. 

i 

Mmtrrss.]     Petitions  presented.    Against  the  Spirit  and 
Stamp  Duties  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  O.  Moobb,  from  the 
Guild  of  Merchants   (Dublin)  \   from  the    Parishes  of 
Saint  Andrew,  SaintThomas,  and  Saint  Bridget's,  London : 
— By  Mr.  Ffrbncu,  from  Roscommon.    Against  Suttees, 
by  Mr.  Hcsxieao*,  from  Dissenters  at  Liverpool.    For 
aa  Improvement  in  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Anatomical 
Subjects,  by  Mr.  Momot,  from  the  Derby  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society.    Against  the  Renewal  of  the  East-India 
Company's  Charter,  by  Mr.  Littlbtow,  from  Walsall : —  I 
By  Mr.  Lboh  Kick,  from  Loughborough.     Against  the  j 
Northern  Roads  Bill,  by  Lord  Mandbvillb,  from  Saint  ' 
Neots.    Against  the  Stamp  Duty  on  Medicines,  by  Mr.  | 
Alderman  TnoarsoM,  from  the  Loaenge  Manufacturers  | 
of  London. 

Danish  Claims.]  Lord  Milton  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Corporation  of 
Cutlers  Hall  am  shire  complaining  that  pro- 
perty had  been  first  sequestrated  and 
afterwards  confiscated  by  the  Danish 
Government,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure 
of  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1807.  The 
property  they  had  lost  in  this  manner 
amounted  to  at  least  100,000/.  The 
Droits  of  the  Crown  of  England  on  the 
same  occasion  were  at  least  one  million 
sterling.  If  these  Droits  had  not  been 
already  applied  to  the  relief  of  other  suf- 
ferers, they  could  not  be  more  worthily 
employed  than  in  affording  some  compen- 
taUon  to  those  who,  relying  on  the  faith 


of  the  Government,  had  lost  this  very 
large  sum,  being  in  many  cases  all  that 
individuals  possessed,  and  who  had  till 
this  hour,  remained  without  the  slightest 
redress.  He  thought  the  cases  of  these 
individuals,  and  the  proper  application  of 
the  Droits  of  the  Crown,  a  subject  well 
worth  consideration,  at  a  time  when  they 
would  so  soon  be  called  on  to  make  some 
disposition  of  such  properties,  and  when 
the  power  was  in  some  measure  placed  in 
their  own  hands.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  however,  a 
Motion  standing  on  the  question  of  these 
claims  for  the  1st  of  July,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  not  at  that  moment  trespass  fur- 
ther on  the  attention  of  the  House,  but 
reserve  what  he  had  further  to  advance,  for 
a  better  opportunity. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from 
the  Parish  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Dublin,  com- 
plaining of  Distress,  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  situation  of  the  people  in 
Limerick,  who  had  broken  open  the  stores 
of  provisions,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed 
property,  according  to  some  reports,  to  the 
extent  of  1 0,000/.  The  consequence  of 
this  act  of  violence  was,  that  at  least  five 
persons  had  been  killed,  and  the  whole 
district  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and 
all  the  respectable  people  were  rilled  with 
apprehension.  He  thought  that  some 
measure  should  be  adopted  to  compel 
persons  who  lived  in  this  country,  and 
drew  10,000/.  or  20,000/.  a  year  from  Ire- 
land, to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  bur- 
then of  sustaining  a  famishing  population ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  not  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity, until  a  tax  on  absentees  was  im- 
posed. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

The  King's  Message.]  Sir  R.  Peel 
being  then  called  on,  brought  up  a  Mes- 
sage from  his  Majesty,  which  was  read  by 
the  Speaker.  [For  die  Message  see  the 
Debate  in  the  Lords,  ante,  p.  706.] 

[During  the  reading  of  the  message,  the 
Members,  in  compliance  with  a  very  gene* 
ral  call  to  that  effect,  remained  uncovered, 
and  the  whole  proceeding  evidently  at- 
tracted deep  attention.] 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  rose  to  move  an  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  this  Message,  and  spoke 
nearly  as  follows : — Sir,  I  propose  to  defer 
until  to-morrow  the  couideration  of  any 


part  of  this  Message,  the  answer  to  which 
can  by  possibility  provoke  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  House.  But  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  [  should  not  be  acting  in  consonance 
with  the  prevailing — and,  J  trust  I  may 
say,  the  unanimous — feeling  of  this  House, 
if  I  postponed  even  for  the  shortest  period, 
the  moving  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  con- 
doling with  his  Majesty  on  account  of  the 
severe  loss  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
country,  has  sustained  bv  the  demise  of 
our  late  much-lamented  Sovereign;  and 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  Majesty, 
the  assurances  of  our  earnest  hope  and 
prayer,  that  his  reign  may  be  a  reign  of 
honour  and  of  happiness  to  his  Majesty 
and  to  his  people.  That  principle  of  the 
Constitution  which  forbids  the  possibility 
of  there  being  anv  suspension  or  interrup- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  unite 
the  discordant  and  strongly-contrasted 
topics  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Sovereign,  his  Majesty's  brother, 
and  of  congratulation  on  his  Majesty's 
accession  to  the  Throne  of  his  ancestors; 
but  yet,  I  am  confident  that  no  expression 
of  congratulation,  however  strong— no 
prayer  for  his  Majesty's  health,  happiness, 
or  prosperity,  could  be  more  gratifying  or 
more  consolatory  to  his  Majesty,  than  the 
assurance  that  this  House  deeply  sympa- 
thises with  him  in  his  affliction  for  the  loss 
he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  beloved 
brother;  and  that  it  is  also  deeply  sensible 
of  the  loss  to  him  and  to  his  people  in 
being  deprived  of  that  Sovereign  whom 
they  now  unfeignedly  deplore.  The  House 
will"  bear  in  mind  that  his  late  Majesty 
administered  the  aO'uirs  of  this  country  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  a  great  portion 
of  which  time  the  nation  was  involved  it 
a  war,  during  which  the  reign  of  the  .So- 
vereign was  signalised  by  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  recorded  in  history, 
and  the  military  reputation  and  renown  of" 
this  country  exalted  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  glory.  But  in  the  course  of  s 
considerable  portion  of  that  time,  during 
which  his  late  Majesty  reigned  over  this 
country,  we  enjoyed  the  highest  blessings 
which  could  be  conferred  by  peace  ;  and 
I  believe  that  much  of  the  benefits 
have  derived  from  the  mild  and  temperate 
administration  of  the  laws  during  that 
period  were  owing  to  the  mild  and  gene- 
roos  character  of  his  Majesty  himself.  Sir. 
wc  live  too  near  the  period  of  those  occur- 
rences to  be  able  to  estimate  in  their  full 
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force  all  the  benefits  we  have  derived  fr 
the  mild  and  beneficent  Government 
the  late  King;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  more  remote  posterity  will  pronounce 
that  reign  to  have  been  one  of  the  bright- 
est, and  I  may  add,  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ourable as  well  as  most  beneficial,  in  the 
annals  of  this  country.  It  will  regard  the 
late  King  as  a  Sovereign  who,  in  war 
maintained,  in  its  highest  state,  the  honour, 
and  character,  and  glory  of  England  ;  and 
who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  delegated  power, 
whether  as  Regent  or  as  King,  never  ex- 
ercised, or  expressed  any  wish  to  exercise, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  except  for 
the  safety  and  the  advantage  of  his  peo- 
ple. I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  overstepping  the  language  of  truth  when 
I  say  that  the  King  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  of  artists ;  and  I  may  add, 
from  much  personal  experience,  that  no 
appeal  to  his  Majesty  for  the  affliction  or 
distresses  of  his  subjects  ever  remained  un- 
noticed, and  that  his  generosity  was  widely 
and  frequently  extended  to  those  whose 
situation  demanded  relief.  Sir,  this  Ad- 
dress while  it  condoles  with  his  Majesty 
on  the  loss  of  his  brother,  congratulates 
him  on  his  Accession  to  the  Throne  of  his 
anceslors ;  and  1  am  sure  I  shall  best  con- 
sult the  feelings  and  wishes  of  his  Majesty, 
by  refraining  on  the  present  occasion  from 
any  of  that  laboured  or  overstrained  lan- 
guage of  panegyric  which  the  occasion 
might  seem  to  demand.  The  life  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Lloval  I'amilv  of  this  coun- 
try is  familiar  to  almost  the  whole  of  its 
people.  I  think  it  right  to  assure  the 
House  that  his  present  Majesty  has  openly 
declared  that  the  greatest  relief  he  feels 
under  his  present  difficulties,  is  the  satis- 
faction that  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  conduct  of  his  late  revered 
father  and  lamented  brother,  and  that  he 
shall  ever  have  his  recollection  of  that  con- 
ductbeforehimashisguidein  the  discharge 
of  his  important  duties.  The  House  will, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  his  Majesty 
has,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  been  en- 
gaged in  the  active  service  of  his  country, 
His  habits  and  principles  in  the  discha 
of  the  duties  of  the  various  stations  he 
occupied  are  well  known.  His  condui 
whether  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  or 
private  subject,  is  before  the  world,  and  has 
been  displayed  to  so  much  advantage  on 
so  many  occasions,  that  I  think  1  may  be 
spared  the  necessityofdihtingon  thesul 
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ject  at  this  moment ;  but  I  trust  the  House 
will  cordially  and  unanimously  join  with 
\  me  in  voting  an  answer  to  this  Address 
— declaring  our  anxious  wishes  that 
his  Majesty  may  enjoy  all  health  and 
honour  and  glory  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government,  and  expressing  our  con- 
fident expectation  that  his  Majesty's  reign 
will  be  distinguished  by  an  ardent  desire 
to  maintain  inviolate  our  religion,  our 
liberty,  and  our  laws,  and  that  he  will 
labour  to  promote  the  true  and  permanent 
interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  moved,  that 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  "  To  assure  his  Majesty  that  this 
House  most  cordially  sympathises  in  the 
deep  affliction  in  which  his  Majesty  has 
been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  lamented 
brother,  the  late  King,  and  humbly  to  con- 
dole with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of  a 
Sovereign  so  justly  dear  to  his  Majesty 
and  his  people;  to  express  to  his  Majesty 
the  deep  sense  we  entertain  of  the  bless- 
ings this  nation  has  enjoyed  under  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  peace— the  anxious  efforts 
of  his  late  Majesty  to  encourage  the  arts, 
to  extend  the  commerce,  and  to  advance 
the  general  welfare,  of  the  country — to  be- 
seech his  Majesty  to  accept  of  our  cordial 
congratulations  on  his  accession  to  the 
Throne — to  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  ar- 
dent attachment  to  his  person — and  to 
assure  his  Majesty  further  of  our  deep  con- 
viction that  his  reign  will  be  distinguished, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  an  anxious  desire  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  religion  and  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, and  for  the  promotion  of  the  happi- 
ness and  liberty  of  all  conditions  of  his 
people." 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  second  this  Ad- 
dress, and  began  by  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  in  finding  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  confined  himself  to  such 
an  answer  to  the  Message  as  enabled  him, 
without  any  abandonment  of  principle  or 
sacrifice  of  feelings,  to  give  it  his  most  cor- 
dial and  sincere  concurrence.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  justly  said,  that  the 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty had  been  one  of  uncommon  brilliancy; 
and  he  begged  leave  to  say,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  that,  according  to  his  sense  of  that 
reign,  as  regarded  the  prosperity  of  the  cou  n- 
try,and  thelong  maintenance  of  peace,  that 
his  Majesty  had  presided  with  a  firm,  and 
well-regulated,  and  salutary  mind  over  the 


important  duties  he  had  to  discharge  in 
relation  to  the  internal  policy  and  condi- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  that  many  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  particularly  that  which  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  domestic  concord, 
were  insured  in  his  auspicious  reign.  He 
wished  sincerely  to  condole  with  his  Ma- 
jesty in  the  loss  he  had  sustained ;  and  he 
heartily  joined  in  that  Address  of  Congra- 
tulation, which  was  of  necessity,  coupled 
with  the  condolence,  and  one  of  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  in  no  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  other ;  he  joined  in  the  cordial 
expression  of  a  wish  that  his  Majesty's 
reign  might  be  long,  and  that,  like  that  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  it  might  be 
auspicious  abroad,  and  fortunate,  and 
happy,  and  glorious  at  home — glorious  in 
the  only  way — unless  by  a  uselessly  vain 
figure  of  speech — it  could  be  called — 
namely,  in  a  rigid  determination  to  lessen 
as  much  as  possible  the  burthens  of  his 
people.  By  thus  improving  their  lot — by 
adopting  a  course  of  Government  decidedly 
useful  to  the  people,  his  reign  would  be 
rendered  truly  glorious;  and  when  that 
time  came,  when  Providence  should 
be  pleased  to  remove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, he  would  be  thereby  enabled  to  lay 
claim  to  the  lasting  and  imperishable  gra- 
titude of  his  country.  This  wish  he  che- 
rished, not  only  in  common  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  but,  he  would 
venture  to  add,  in  unison  with  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  House.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  add  one  word  which  might  in  the 
slightest  degree  break  in  upon  the  unani- 
mous feeling  that  prevailed  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  therefore  purposely  abstained 
from  comments  on  the  past,  or  what  he 
considered  might  give  rise  to  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Guarding  himself,  there- 
fore, from  going  beyond  that  feeling  of 
condolence  and  congratulation  expressed 
in  the  Address,  he  had  great  satisfaction 
in  seconding  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  he  felt  that  he  could 
do  so  with  safety,  and  without  violating  his 
public  duty,  or  sacrificing  any  constitu- 
tional principle. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  moved  that  the 
Address  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty 
by  such  Members  of  the  House  as  were  of 
his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  proposed,  as  it  was 
a  subject  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  House  were  so  immediately  con- 
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corner],  and  as  it  would  be  more  respectful 
to  liis  Majesty,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole 
House,  tlialtht!  Address  he  presented  by  the 
House  in  a  body. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  approaching  funeral  of  his  late 
Majesty,  it  would  hove  been  more  agree- 
able and  right  that  the  House  should  in  a 
body  present  the  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
but  as  it  was,  it  certainly  would  be  better 
that  the  Address  should  be  presented  as 
he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  hoped  to  be  excused 
for  pressing  his  own  view  upon  the  House 
again  ;  but  he  really  believed  it  would  be 
mote  agreeable — certainly  to  his  own  feel- 
ings— and  likewise  to  the  whole  House, 
that  the  House  should  go  in  a  body,  and 
present  the  Address. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  George  the  3rd,  which 
also  happened  on  a  Saturday,  the  House 
mot  on  Sunday;  but  that,  owing  to  some 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
in  attending  to  administer  the  oaths,  the 
House  adjourned  till  Monday;  and  again 
adjourned  over  till  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  then  adjourned,  so  as  to  allow  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  his  Majesty  to  pass  over: 
then,  indeed,  the  House  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  go  up  in  a  body. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  as  his 
Majesty  had  retired  into  privacy  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  without 
detriment  to  any  of  the  important  public 
duties  that  devolved  upon  him,  he  believed 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  Majesty 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
his  Privy  Council  that  Address  which  his 
Majesty  could  cot  but  regard  as  the  most 
unanimous  and  affectionate  feeling  of  the 

It  was  .carried  unanimously,  that  the 
address  be  presented  by  such  Members  of 
the  House  as  were  of  the  Privy  Council. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Wednesday,  June  30. 

MiMnTm.]    Scleral  Peon  took    iheoatlu    »  the  new 

Fciitiiiiu  prewiitnl.  Foi  a  Protecting  Duty  on  Foreign 
Lead,  by  theWerquli  of  ftHHIIHl.  from  tlic  ScdIImuI 
Mining  Cumnony.  BythoEarlof  DaimtJT,  from  Saint 
Nicholas  »miout,  Dublin,  Saint  John's,  Lhneiick,  and 
Ballylaneen,  egninst  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ireland'. 

[The  noble  Earl  deprecated  any  measures 
which,  like  these,  might  serve  to  thwart  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  healing  measure  of 
last  Session,} 


{LORDS} 


Demise  of  the  Crown. 


Kino's  Message:  Demise  of  the 
CftowH.]  The  Duke  of  Wellington  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  his  most 
gracious  Majesty's  Message  into  further 
consideration.  The  Message  was  accord- 
ingly read  [for  which  sec  the  Debate  of  yes- 
terday,UHfe,p.70G.]  The  Noble  Duke  then 
proceeded  to  say — My  Lords,  it  is  now 
my  duty  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  latter  part  of  his  Majesty's  Mes- 
sage, which  is  this:  "The  King,  taking 
into  his  serious  consideration  the  advanced 
period  of  the  Session,  and  the  slate  of  the 
public  business,  feels  unwilling  to  re- 
commend the  introduction  of  any  new 
matter  which  would  admit  of  postpone- 
ment without  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice." According  to  the  ancicntjprinciples 
of  the  Constitution,  your  Lordships  know 
that  the  Parliament  would  be  naturally 
dissolved  on  the  occasion  of  the  demise  of 
the  Crown;  but,  my  Lords,  owing  loan 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  King  William,  and  continued 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  are  now  sit- 
ting, and  are  enabled  to  continue  to  sit  for 
the  despatch  of  public  business.  Under 
these  circumstances  his  Majesty's  servants 
have  advised  his  Majesty  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  your  Lordships.  His  Majesty  in- 
forms your  Lordships,  that  notwithstanding 
the  power  to  keep  Parliament  assembled 
for  six  months  longer,  he  is  induced  to  de- 
clare his  intention  to  dissolve  it  at  as 
early  a  period  as  is  convenient,  and  that 
he  will  not  bring  forward  any  of  those 
measures  which  might,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  necessary. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  the  effect  of  the  King* 
Message,  and  I  shall  now  state  shortly 
what  are  the  views  and  intentions  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  what  are  the 
motives  for  recommending  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  such  haste.  My  Lords, 
we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  the 
year  at  which  it  usually  happens  that  the 
business  of  Parliament  is  about  to  termi- 
nate ;  at  least,  my  Lords,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  business  is  so  far  advanced 
about  this  time,  or  within  a  month  from 
this  lime,  that  it  is  possible  to  close  Par- 
liament. My  Lords,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  draw  your  attention  in  detail  to 
the  present  state  of  the  business  before 
Parliament ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  re- 
quest your  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
state  of  the  votes  of  this  House,  and  yoi 
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Lordships  will  see  that  so  much  business 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  that,  were  it  all  to  be 
completed,  and  were  any  new  business  to  be 
brought  forward  at  this  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion it  must  necessarily  postpone  the  disso- 
lution to  a  distant  day.  Parliament  could  not 
be  dissolved ;  at  least  there  would  be  no  hope 
that  it  could  be  satisfactorily  closed  before 
a  considerable  time.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, my  Lords,  and  considering  that 
the  great  calamity  to  which  we  have  all 
been  exposed  has  been  expected  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  that  all  men  have 
been  looking  forward  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  within  a  limited  period,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  general  election; 
considering,  too,  my  Lords,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances have,  for  the  last  few  months, 
occasioned  considerable  excitement,  and 
that  all  the  country  is  preparing  for  a 
general  election,  that  few  Members  of  Par- 
liament would  be  likely  to  remain  in 
Town,  and  that  those  few  would  be  involv- 
ed with  considerations  of  their  own  per- 
sonal interest,  and  be  little  disposed  to 
attend  to  public  business, — under  all  these 
circumstances,  my  Lords,  and  considering 
that  most  of  the  measures  now  before  Par- 
liament may  be  easily  postponed,  and 
that  they  may  be  brought  forward  with  a 
probability  of  success  at  the  beginning  of 
another  Session,  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  advised  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
will  not  enter  into  any  details  of  the 
measures  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, will  be  necessary.)  I  may  state 
generally,  that  all  the  Accounts  and  Esti- 
mates of  what  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Sublic  service  shall  be  prepared.  His 
lajesty's  Ministers  propose  that  such 
sums  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service  shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal  till, 
a  new  Parliament  shall  be  assembled. 
Measures  to  provide  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  including  a  tempo- 
rary provision  for  the  Queen,  will  be  pro- 
posed in  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
and,  in  general,  all  other  measures  will  be 
postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament.  Under  these  circumstances, 
my  Lords,  I  move  an  humble  Address  to 
his  Majesty.  "  To  return  to  his  Majesty 
the  dutiful  acknowledgement  of  this 
House  for  the  communication  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  to  it:  To  express  to  his  Majesty 
the  deep  tense  which  this  House  enter- 
Um  of  hie  Majesty's  goodness  in  being 


unwilling  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
public  business,  any  new  matter  which 
may  admit  of  postponement  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service ;  and  to  assure 
his  Majesty,  that  as  his  Majesty  is  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  most  conducive  to 
the  general  convenience,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  call  a  new  Parlia- 
ment with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, this  House  will  apply  itself 
without  delay  to  forward  such  measures, 
and  concur  in  such  temporary  provision,  as 
may  be  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  service  in  the  interval  that  must 
elapse  between  the  close  of  the  present 
Session  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  Par- 
liament." 

Earl  Grey  rose  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — In  considering,  my  Lords,  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech,  which  was 
yesterday  read,  it  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
tain some  propositions  of  a  most  novel  and 
extraordinary  nature  ;  and  if  that  were  my 
impression  yesterday,  my  Lords,  that  im- 
pression is  not  weakened  or  diminished  by 
the  short  and  unsatisfactory  statement — 
by  the  very  meagre  explanation-— given  by 
the  noble  Duke  of  the  course  which  his 
Grace  now  recommends  the  House  to  pursue. 
The  noble  Duke,  my  Lords,  began  by 
stating  very  correctly  the  effects  and  ob- 
ject of  the  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  continued  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne — the  authority  under  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  assembled.  It  is 
true,  my  Lords,  that  that  law  was  passed 
to  enable  Parliament,  if  sitting  or  if  not 
sitting,  to  be  immediately  assembled — to 
provide  by  legislative  measures,  which 
could  not  be  deferred,  against  circumstan- 
ces of  extreme  difficulty,  and  even  of  dan- 
ger. That  was  the  object  of  the  bill ;  and 
under  what  circumstances,  my  Lords,  are 
we  now  sitting  ?  If  your  Lordships  consult 
the  Votes  of  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  as  the  noble  Duke  recom- 
mended, your  Lordships  will  find  that  they 
contain  many  subjects  of  great  and  deep 
importance  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  requiring  serious 
consideration,  and  which  cannot,  I  think, 
be  deferred  without  causing  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  even  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  My  Lords,  I  see  a  necessity 
in  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  Address  proposed  by  the  Noble 
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■g  s  Mettage — 
I  see  a  necessity,  my  Lords,  [hough  it  may 
be  a  painful  duty,  to  express  my  dissent 
from  that  Address.  We  are  called  on,  my 
Lords,  to  make  a  provision — a  temporary 
provision — for  the  public  service,  which 
it  is  necessary  should  be  provided  for,  to 
bo  satisfactorily  performed  during  the  in- 
terval which  will  elapse  between  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament  and  the  assem- 
bling of  another.  The  Address  proposes 
to  your  Lordships  to  express  an  opinion  of 
the  propriety — -of  the  necessity,  I  may 
say — of  an  immediate  dissolution.  I 
readily  concur  with  the  noble  Duke  in  what 
he  has  stated  of  the  expectation  which  has 
prevailed  through  the  country  of  an  im- 
mediate dissolution,  which  will  occasion 
considerable  inconvenience  if  the  event  be 
delayed.  The  attention  of  men  is  direct- 
ed, I  am  aware,  to  subjects  of  personal  in- 
terest, and  it  is  desirable,  I  admit,  that  the 
state  of  excitement  which  usually  accom- 
panies and  precedes  a  general  election 
should  be  made  as  short  as  possible.  But 
if  this  be  an  evil — if  the  country,  being 
state  of  excitement  and  of  confusion 
as  I  admit  it  is,  a  great  evil,  we  must 
sider,  my  Lords,  whether, in  ourendeavours 
to  avoid  it,  we  may  not  incur  the  risk  of  a 
still  greater  evil,  of  greater  inconveniences, 
of  more  dangers,  and  of  greater  hazard  to 
the  interests  of  the  public.  There  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  an  immediate  dissolution  the 
noble  Duke  says;  but  why  is  there  this 
necessity?  Apparently  it  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  during  the  long  and  af- 
flicting period  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  is- 
sue of  his  Majesty's  illness,  when  the  minds 
of  men  have  been  directed  to  that  event, 
the  Ministers  who  have  had  the  business 
of  Parliament  to  forward,  of  whatever  na- 
ture it  may  have  been,  have  shewn  them- 
selves quite  incapable  of  conducting  it. 
The  business  of  Parliament  at  a  period  of 
the  Session  which,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, would  be  drawing  to  a  termination, — 
after  five  months'  consideration,  and 
though  recommended  from  the  Throne  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the  business 
of  Parliament  has  been,  in  fact,  neglected. 
How  has  this  happened  ?  Look,  the  noble 
Duke  says,  at  the  state  of  the  Votes.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  business  of 
Parliament  would  at  this  time  be  brought 
to  a  close,  or  at  least  at  one  month  from 
this  time  ;  and,  my  Lords,  what  proof 
have  we  that  the  business  could  not  now 
be  completed  in  a  sufficient,  and  not  an 
inconvenient  time  ?  la  it  not  extraordinary, 
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my  Lords,  that  after  five  months'  discus- 
sion— when  we  have  arrived  at  the  30lh  of 
June,  when  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  termination  of  the  Session — is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  wo  should  be  in  such  a 
state  of  difficulty,  confusion,  aud  embar- 
rassment? Is  it,  my  Lords,  at  the  same 
time  understood  what  will  be  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Duke  ?  It  is,  my  Lords,  that  all  the  mea- 
sures which  have  had  the  advantage  of 
being  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment for  five  months,  must  now  be  thrown 
aside,  and  put  an  end  to  ?  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proposed  to  your  Lordships,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  increase  of  business, 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be 
introduced  into  the  public  service,  if  some 
provision  were  not  made,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministers,  who  have  already 
shown  themselves  bo  incompetent  to  man- 
age the  business  of  the  country,  a  tempo- 
rary grant  of  public  money.  In  what 
manner  have  they  already  deserved  the 
confidence  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  establish 
grounds  for  its  future  confidence?  See, 
my  Lords,  the  (-xli-aurdiiniry  circumstance 
under  which  your  Lordships  are  called  on 
to  adopt  this  Address.  My  Lords,  since 
the  law  was  passed,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  there  has  been  occasion  frequent- 
ly to  call  it  into  practice.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  accession  of 
King  George  1st,  on  the  accession  of 
George  2ud,  on  the  accession  of  George 
3rd,  and  on  the  accession  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, the  Parliament  continued  to  sit 
under  the  authority  of  this  law. 
earlier  period  of  our  history,  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  that  Parliament  shoul ' 
after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  be  re- 
sembled to  watch  over  the  public  inter 
This  has  happened  at  all  periods 
year.  The  accession  of  Queen  An 
place  in  March,  that  of  George  1st,  in 
August,  of  George  2nd,  in  June,  of  George 
3rd,  in  October,  and  that  of  his  late  Majes- 
ty, George  4tli,  in  the  month  of  January. 
An  accession,  therefore,  has  happened  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  under 
every  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances; and  in  all  these  circumstances 
Parliament  continued  to  sit  and  to  act. 
The  only  exception  was  on  the  accession 
of  his  late  Majesty,  when  Parliament  was 
'.m mediately  dissolved  ;  a  precedtnt  which 
it  seems  is  now  to  be  followed.  In  all 
the  other  cases,  Parliament,  whether  ac- 
tually sitting,  or  in  aces-,  and  having  to 
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assembled,  and  at  all  periods  in  former ' 
times,  had  not  found  it  inconvenient  to 
sit ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  Parliament 
had  settled  the  Civil  List,  and  provided 
for  the  support  oT  the  Government  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  before  it  was  dissolv- 
ed. All  the  precedents  of  these  former 
periods  were  departed  from  in  February, 
1 820.  The  Parliament  which  was  assem- 
bled at  the  demise  of  George  3rd,  had  a 
measure  recommended  to  it  similar  to  that 
now  recommended — a  measure  to  make  a 
temporary  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  with  a  view  to  an  imme- 
diate dissolution.  But  that  precedent  was 
not  a  good  precedent.  There  are  more 
precedents  the  other  way,  and  precedents 
more  worthy  to  be  followed.  I  will  not 
pertinaciously  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
settling  the  Civil  List  before  the  close  of 
the  Parliament  as  an  argument  why  the 
precedents  of  former  times  should  be  fol- 
lowed, in  preference  to  the  precedent  on 
the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty.  I  must, 
however,  call  on  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider under  what  circumstances  the  Par- 
liament was  then  placed.  Parliament  met 
in  February,  having  previously  met  for  a 
short  time.  The  Session  was  just  entered 
on ;  neither  Supplies  were  proposed  nor 
Estimates  brought  in,  nor  had  there  been 
any  alterations  of  the  laws  proposed.  All 
the  business  was  to  begin  de  novo;  and 
the  time  required  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Estimates  and  all  the  measures  of  the 
Session,  and  carrying  them  into  laws,  would 
have  been  so  great,that  the  time,  it  was  stat- 
ed, would  arrive  at  which  the  Parliament 
must  be  dissolved  before  they  could  be 
completed,  which  would  occasion,  as  was 
then  represented,  great  difficulty,  incon- 
venience and  danger.  It  was,  therefore, 
recommended  to  Parliament  not  to  engage 
in  any  measures  which  would  protract  the 
period  at  which  Parliament  might  be  dis- 
solved, without  any  evil  consequence  or 
danger  resulting  from  the  dissolution. 
But  how  are  the  circumstances  now  ?  Are 
we  at  the  beginning  of  a  Session  of  Par- 
liament ?  Have  we  not  time  to  pass  the 
measures,  not  now  to  begin  but  in  pro- 
gress ?  Must  we  begin  the  whole  business 
of  the  Session  de  novo  ?  No,  my  Lords. 
On  February  4th  Parliament  met,  and 
some  measures  were  then  recommended  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne :  those  mea- 
sures were  subsequently  introduced  ;  they 
are  now  in  progress,  not  in  rapid  progress 
perhaps,  but  so  far  toward  completion  as 


to  make  your  Lordships  sensible  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  measure  now  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  business  of  Parliament. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  the  consequences, 
the  confusion,  the  bad  effects  which  will 
follow  from  the  want  of  experience  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Some  of  these  mea- 
sures are  of  an  important  character,  and 
essential  to  the  public  business ;  they  are 
measures  of  necessity,  and  which  urgently 
require  Parliament  to  complete  them,  and 
it  will  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terests if  they  are  not  completed.  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  throw  out  any  objec- 
tions to  the  exercise  of  his  Majesty's  Royal 
prerogative,  or  to  put  any  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  that  prerogative  when  its  exer- 
cise is  called  for  on  account  of  the  public 
advantage;  but  I  object,  my  Lords,  as 
likely  to  produce  great  inconvenience  to 
the  public  service,  to  the  measure  proposed 
by  his  Majesty's  servants,  for  making  a 
temporary  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  of  Parliament,  nor  by 
former  precedents.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  I  object  to  the  Address  proposed  by 
the  noble  Duke,  on  the  ground  I  have 
stated.  There  is  another  subject,  my 
Lords,  of  great  importance,  and  of  great 
delicacy,  from  which  a  regard  to  my  pub- 
lic duty  will  not  allow  me  wholly  to  ab- 
stain. In  the  few  words  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  to  your  Lordships  yes- 
terday, I  stated  that  it  appeared  to 
me  that  what  was  proposed  was  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  that  of  what  v/as 
omitted  there  was  much  which  deserved 
your  Lordships'  serious  consideration. 
The  whole  matter,  my  Lords,  came 
upon  me  so  much  by  surprise,  that  I  am 
but  little  prepared  to  say  what  should  be 
proposed.  Certainly,  my  Lords,  it  will 
require  your  Lordships  to  take  further 
time  to  consider  all  the  important  matters 
contained  in  the  Address  you  proposed 
to  send  up,  as  a  respectful  and  loyal 
answer  to  the  Message  yesterday  brought 
down  from  the  Throne.  My  Lords,  I 
stated  that  there  was  something  omitted. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  de- 
licacy of  the  subject  omitted ;  but  what- 
ever I  may  say,  I  trust  your  Lordships 
will  make  a  candid  allowance  for  any  want 
on  my  part,  seeing  that  my  feeling  of  pub* 
lie  duty  imposes  on  me  the  necessity  of 
adverting  to  the  question.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  not  impute  to  me  any  motives  of 
personal  interest— nothing  is  further  from 
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my  thoughts — nor  of  entertaining  any  in- 
tention to  show  the  smallest  disrespect  to 
the  Crown,  or  any  want  of  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  gracious  person  who  now 
sits  on  the  Throne.  The  noble  Duke 
stated  yesterday  the  grounds  for  our  con- 
fidence in  that  illustrious  person.  Of  the 
justice  of  those  grounds  I  am  fully  aware; 
and  in  that  confidence  I  fully  participate. 
His  Majesty  wilt,  I  trust,  enjoy  many 
years  of  sound  health.  He  has  a  vigorous 
constitution,  strengthened  by  habits  of 
temperance,  and,  according  to  my  humble 
hope,  I  look  forward  with  an  assurance 
that  his  Majesty  may  enjoy  a  long  life 
of  prosperity  and  happiness.  But,  my 
Lords,  Kings,  ai  well  as  their  subjects, 
are  mortal.  At  the  very  moment  that 
1  am  addressing  your  Lordships,  how 
many  individuals  are  suddenly  summoned 
to  that  last  account  which  we  shall  all,  one 
day  or  other,  be  called  on  to  give.  The 
stroke  of  sudden  death,  my  Lords,  may 
fall  on  Kings  as  well  as  on  their  subjects. 
Is  this  danger  impossible,  my  Lords  ? 
May  this  calamity  not  befall  the  country 
in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  this 
and  the  assembling  of  another  Parliament? 
Consider,  then,  my  Lord*,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  to  the  country  did 
such  an  event  happen,  and  no  provision 
made  for  it?  My  Lords,  by  the  law  of 
the  land  there  is  no  minority  of  the  King. 
Though  the  successor  be  an  infant,  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  My 
noble  friend  who  sits  on  the  cross-bench 
will  tell  your  Lordships,  that,  by  the  laws 
of  this  country,  there  is  no  minority  for  the 
King.  A  minor  being  King,  has  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to 
the  Crown.  1  call  on  your  Lordships  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  consequences 
should  such  a  calamity  as  the  death  of  the 
King  fall  on  the  country  when  the  Par- 
liament is  not  assembled,  and  no  provi- 
sion made  for  it;  and  should  it  not  be 
provided  for  by  anticipation  ?  I  hope  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  such  an  event  will 
happen ;  but,  while  it  is  possible,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  he  provided  for,  or 
the  condition  of  the  country  might  be  most 
deplorable  in  the  short  period  which  might 
elapse  between  such  an  event  and  the  as- 
sembling a  Parliament.  In  what  terms 
we  should  try  and  convey  to  the  gracious 
Prince  on  the  Throne  a  knowledge  of  the 
anxiety  wc  feel  to  enter  on  the  deliberation, 
I  am  not  fully  aware.  Feeling  persuaded, 
however,  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 


er  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  a  duty,  merely  because  it  is  painful ; 
and  in  performing  it,  I  may  hope  that 
your  Lordships  will  give  me  credit  for 
honesty  of  intention,  and  for  having  no 
other  motives  than  an  anxiety  to  provide 
against  a  future  danger.  The  subject 
ought  properly  to  come  under  our  con- 
sideration by  a  recommendation  from  bis 
Majesty's  Government:  and  I  am  sin- 
cerely persuaded  that  his  Majesty  would 
not  be  averse  from  such  a  recommenda- 
tion ;  for  ho  is  of  too  manly  and  too  con- 
siderate a  disposition,  to  be  able  to  hesitate, 
from  those  motives  which  men  of  an  or- 
dinary description  might  feei,  in  making 
such  a  recommendation  to  Parliament. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  without  hope  that 
such  a  recommendation  may  come  from 
his  Majesty  himself.  Should  the  proposi- 
tion proceed  from  your  Lordships,  I  should 
suggest  nothing  less  respectful  than  an 
bumble  Address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
him  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  mea- 
sure to  provide  against  the  great  danger  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  do  not  know,  my 
Lords,  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
say  any  more.  1  object  to  the  Address 
proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,  setting  all 
the  business  now  before  Parliament  aside, 
taking  a  sort  of  vote  of  credit  as  a  means 
of  temporary  supply,  and  dismissing  the 
Parliament  while  the  business  is  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  would  be 
better,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  for  the 
Civil  List,  as  has  been  done  on  former  oc- 
casions ;  but  on  this  I  do  not  so  pertina- 
ciously insist :  but  I  feel  the  great  neces- 
sity of  the  last  point  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded as  a  means  of  guarding  against 
anarchy,  and  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  Government  till  Parliament  can  be 
assembled,  should  that  event  occur  which 
is  possible.  In  what  state,  my  Lords,  will 
Parliament  itself  be,  should  such  an  oc- 
currence as  I  have  alluded  to  happen? 
My  Lords,  I  must  therefore,  entreat  your 
Lordships  to  give  further  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  and  I  propose  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Message 
be  deferred  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
but  so  as  to  enable  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider what  measures  ought  to  be  proposed. 
If  I  am  not  indulged  in  this,  if  a  limited 
lime  be  not  accorded  to  your  Lordships,  I 
must  bring  under  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration an  Amendment,  proposing 
add  such  terms  to  the  Address 
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me  as  most  respectful  to  the  Crown,  and 
most  fitting  to  accomplish  the  object  I 
propose.  I  wish,  my  Lords,  to  consult 
with  other  persons  as  to  the  course  which 
it  is  most  advisable  to  pursue,  and  if  my 
wish  is  not  conceded  1  shall  propose  an 
Amendment.  I  shall  now  move,  my  Lords, 
that  this  debate  be  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Harrovoby  said,  that  though 
he  did  not  agree  in  very  many  of  the  observ- 
ations of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  yet  he 
thought  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
come  was  most  desirable — that  the  further 
consideration  of  this  subject  should  be  post- 
poned ,  at  least  until  to-morrow.  He  did  not 
concur  with  the  noble  Earl  in  imputing 
blame  to  the  government  of  the  noble 
Duke  for  the  course  heretofore  pursued ; 
and  he  also  differed  from  him  in  thinking 
that  the  public  business  should  be  post- 
poned to  another  Parliament.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  admitted  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  postpone 
business  of  great  importance  to  another 
Session:  but,  looking  to  the  vast  arrear 
of  important  business  which,  from  what- 
ever cause,  had  accumulated  in  an  im- 
mense mass,  and  considering  that  men's 
minds,  occupied  as  they  must  be,  by  the 
prospect  or  an  approaching  election, 
would  not  be  in  the  best  state  for  calm 
and  deliberate  discussion,  he  thought  that 
such  business  as  was  not  very  pressing 
ought  to  be  postponed  to  a  time  when 
men  would  come  better  prepared  for  its 
consideration.  However  important,  then, 
some  of  the  business  might  be,  and 
though  it  was  unprecedented  to  put  off 
so  much  to  anotner  Session,  yet  he  re- 
peated, as  Members  would  be  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  con- 
nected with  the  approaching  elections, 
to  give  that  attendance  or  attention  which 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  before  Par- 
liament demanded,  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be  deferred  to  a  period 
when  the  same  obstacles  to  its  mature  dis- 
cussion would  not  exist.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  Civil  List,  the  noble 
Earl  had  admitted  that  it  was  a  subject, 
the  consideration  of  which,  in  the  present 
Parliament,  he  was  not  disposed  to  press 
pertinaciously;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
many  considerations  which  would  render 
it  desirable  that  it  should  be  voted  by  a 
Parliament  fresh  from  its  constituents. 
On  the  other  part  of  the  noble  Earl's  ad- 
dress he  fully  agreed  with  him.   The  noble 


Earl  said,  that  this  was  a  subject  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy;  and  their  Lordships  mast 
feel  that  it  was  so  ;  but  if  the  noble  Earl, 
with  all  his  talent  and  his  habits  of  speak- 
ing, felt  this  difficulty,  how  much  more  so 
must  he  feel  it,  who  was  so  much  inferior 
to  the  noble  Earl  in  every  respect  ?  The 
noble  Earl  pressed  the  necessity  of  the 
consideration  of  the  important  question  of 
a  regency,  because  the  next  Sovereign  of 
the  country  might  be  a  minor ;  but  though 
he  admitted  the  propriety  of  this  consider- 
ation, there  was  another,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  a  much  more  important  ground 
on  which  the  propriety  of  this  measure 
ought  to  be  urged.  In  case  of  that  event 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  alluded,  and 
which,  though  they  must  all  hope  would 
be  far  distant/was  yet  possible,  and  ought 
to  be  provided  for,  there  might,  it  was 
true,  be  a  Sovereign  a  minor,  but  the' 
country  might  also  be  in  a  situation  not  to 
know  who  was  the  Sovereign,  or  whether 
there  was  any  in  the  country.  We  might 
be  in  the  situation  not  to  know  whether  a 
King  or  a  Queen  was  to  be  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country.  This  was  a  matter  which 
their  Lordships  all  well  understood,  and  it 
was  a  difficulty  for  which  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  makingsome  provision.  The  difficul- 
ties of  a  minor  coming  to  the  Throne,  with- 
out such  provision,  could  easily  be  con- 
ceived. The  law  recognized  no  minority 
in  the  Sovereign,  and,  however  young,  if 
able  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Government  during  his 
minority,  he  could  do  so.  But  how  did 
the  case  stand  under  the  present  circum- 
stances ?  Their  Lordships  should  recollect, 
that  the  illustrious  person  now  on  the 
Throne  was  married,  and  his  Queen  living, 
and  there  was  a  possibility  that  at  his 
demise  there  might  be  a  Sovereign  in  a 
half  state  of  existence.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  necessary  that  some  person 
should  be  appointed  to  superintend — to 
preside  over  the  State,  so  as  to  keep  the 
machine  of  the  executive  government  going, 
until  it  should  be  ascertained  whether 
there  was  a  prospect  of  another  heir  to  the 
Throne,  besides  the  heir  presumptive.  In 
making  provision  for  such  an  event,  there 
would  probably  be  no  very  great  difficulty. 
He  thought  that  if  her  Majesty  were  em- 
powered, in  case  of  such  a  fatal  event  as 
had  been  alluded  to,  to  act  as  Regent  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  if  Parliament  should  be 
sitting  at  the  time,  or  for  a  somewhat 
longer  period  if  it  were  not  sitting,  the 
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difficulty  might  be  obviated.  If  there  was 
a  possible  chance  of  an  heir  to  the  Throne 
other  than  the  present  heir-presumptive,  the 
mother  would  he  the  best  possible  Regent 
for  the  infant  heir ;  but  if  the  prospect  of 
such  heir  should  be  lost, — and  the  fact 
would  be  known  within  two  months, 
then  Parliament,  within  the  period  lie  had 
named,  would  have  sufficient  time  to  make 
such  provision  as  the  case  might  require, 
and  by  this  means  Parliament  might 
guard  against  the  difficulty  and  confusion 
of  having  no  recognized  Sovereign  at  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  should  that  event 
unhappily  take  place  before  an  heir-ap- 
parent was  born ;  for  it  was  clear,  that 
while  there  was  a  possibility  of  an  heir- 
apparent  being  born,  the  young  Princess, 

the.   heir-presiimpiivi;,  could    uoi   c v  to 

the  Throne.  She  could  not  be  declared 
the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  while  an- 
other might  possibly  be  in  existence,  who 
might  come  to  claim  that  station  by  a 
more  direct  inheritance  in  right  of  descent. 
On  all  these  grounds,  then,  he  thought  it 
behoved  Parliament  to  come,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject ;  but  he  admitted  that 
it  could  not  formally  become  the  subject 
of  discussion,  unless  a  communication  was 
made  respecting  it  from  the  Throne.  If, 
however,  the  question  now  before  the  House 
were  to  come  to  a  division,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  Winchihea  said,  he  was 
anxious  tu  offer  a  few  observations  on  this 
important  suhject.  He  admitted  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve 
Parliament, —a  right  which  he,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  not  disposed  in  any  way  to 
impede.  But  the  question  havingbecome 
the  subject  of  ii  proposition  from  the  Throne 
to  Parliament,  he  was  free  to  discuss  the 
expediency  of  its  exercise,  There  were, 
as  their  Lordships  knew,  at  present  many 
important  measures  before  Parliament,  and", 
considering  the  great  anxiety  of  the  public 
for  so  many  months,  for  some  measure  of 
relief,  he  should  regret  very  much  to  see 
Parliament  brought  to  a  premature  con- 
clusion. But  it  was  not  on  this  ground 
alone  he  objected  to  a  dissolution.  He 
objected  to  it  on  two  grounds.  First, 
because  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
advice  they  hail  given  on  some  in 
which  were  extremely  unpopular 
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country.  The  announcement  of  the  dissolu- 
tion, then,  would  go  forth,  and  it  would 
be  believed  that  it  took  place  because 
Parliament  was  found  not  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  present  advisersof  his  Majesty. 
Parliament,  honestly  representing  the  true 
feelings  of  the  country,  did  not  give  Minis- 
ters support  in  some  of  their  measures; 
and  on  this  ground  it  would  be  believed 
that  the  dissolution  took  place  because 
Ministers  could  not  carry  their  own  plans 
into  elfect.  With  respect  to  the  other 
point  urged  by  the  noble  Earl  (Grey),  he 
certainly  thought,  it  entitled  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  their  Lordships.  The 
event  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
was,  he  cordially  joined  with  their  Lord- 
ships in  hoping,  still  far  distant;  but  it 
was  possible.  Life  was  short  and  uncer- 
tain. There  were  many  individuals  then 
within  his  hearing  who  might  never  again 
visit  that  House;  and  the  humble  individual 
who  then  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
their  Lordships  might  possibly  be  address- 
ing them  for  the  last  time.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  human 
life,  which  all  felt  and  admitted,  it  surely 
would  not  be  wise  in  their  Lordships  to 
leave  a  possible  event,  involving  in  it  so 
many  important  consequences,  unprovid- 
ed for;  those  consequences  too  being  of 
the  most  vital  interest  to  the  country. 
Another  opportunity,  he  was  aware,  would 
be  given  for  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
but  he  would  say  that  that  Minister  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  come  there  and 
advise  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament 
without  making  some  provision  for  an 
event  which  was  so  uncertain,  and  which, 
without  such  provision,  might  place  the 
country  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  and 
perplexing  situation.  These  were  his  senti- 
ments on  this  important  subject;  and  he 
spoke  them  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  without  any  diminution  of  his  most 
sincere  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
illustrious  person  who  had  just  come  to 
the  Throne.  He  would  not  give  way  to 
any  individual  in  attachment  and  loyalty 
to  the  Sovereign,  but  on  considering  this 
delicate  subject,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing an  anxious  hope  that  the  House 
would  agree  to  the  postponement  of  the 
question,  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
discussion,  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
The  question  before  them  was  .purely  one 
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of  expediency.  It  was,  whether  they 
should  go  on  with  the  immense  mass  of 
business  then  before  Parliament,  until  they 
brought  it  to  a  close,  or  whether,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  pressing  measures, 
they  should  postpone  them  to  another 
Parliament,  when  they  might  be  discussed 
with  that  attention  which  their  great  im- 
portance demanded — an  attention  which, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  (Harrowby) 
in  thinking,  could  not  well  be  expected 
while  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  dissolution 
was  before  the  Members  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  He  thought,  if  their  Lord- 
ships considered  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  either  of  these  courses,  they 
would  find  the  predominance  to  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  postponing  a  great  part  of  the 
business  to  a  new  Parliament.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware,  from  the  votes  of 
the  other  House,  that  there  business  was 
greatly  in  arrear,  and  that  if  the  Commons 
were  to  go  on,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
it  to  a  close,  many  months  must  elapse 
before  they  would  be  able  to  get  through 
it ;  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  point 
out  to  their  Lordships  the  very  great  incon- 
venience which  must  arise  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  both  Houses  from  protracting  their 
sittings  to  such  a  length  of  time  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  Further,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  their  Lordships,  whether  the 
close  of  a  Parliament  was  the  best  time  for 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects  as  were  now  standing  for  dis- 
cussion in  both  Houses.  Many  Members 
would  necessarily  be  absent,  and  many 
others  so  much  occupied  with  the  approach- 
ing elections,  as  to  be  unable  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  public  business  which  they 
would  be  disposed  to  do  in  a  new  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  alluded 
to  the  measures  brought  in  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  terms  of  disapprobation.  He 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  those 
measures,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so 
by  a  side-wind  in  this  manner.  He 
was  certain  that  when  each  of  them  was 
examined  on  its  own  merits,  they  would  all 
be  found  not  to  deserve  the  censure  which 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  disposed  to  attach 
to  them.  It  was  stated,  that  amongst 
other  things  the  Civil  List  ought  to  be 
arranged  by  the  present  Parliament.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  Parliament  sat  long  enough 
to  go  into  all  the  other  business  before  it, 
it  would  not  be  respectful  to  the  Sovereign 
to  past  over  the  Civil  List,  and  postpone  it 
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to  a  future  Session;  but  then  let  their 
Lordships  consider  what  would  be  the 
result  of  adding  such  an  important  subject 
of  discussion  to  those  which  were  already 
before  Parliament.  What  passed  in  1820, 
when  the  subject  of  the  Civil  List  was 
brought  forward  ?  That  Civil  List  had  been 
arranged  in  almost  every  one  of  its  details 
four  or  five  years  before,  and  yet  the 
discussion  of  it  occupied  Parliament  full 
five  weeks.  Let  such  a  subject  be  added 
to  the  other  measures  already  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  accumulation  of  business 
would  be  the  consequence,  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  Parliament  to  get 
through,  unless  its  sittings  were  to  be  pro- 
longed for  several  months.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  other  measure  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  adverted,  in  the  event  of  a  demise 
of  the  Crown,  he  must  say  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  indulged  in  such  gloomy  fore- 
bodings ;  but  admitting,  as  all  must,  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event,  the  country 
would  not  be  in  a  situation  different  from 
what  it  was  on  a  former  occasion,  when  no 
such  provision  as  that  now  proposed  was 
deemed  necessary.  On  the  accession  of 
George  3rd, no  such  provision  was  made, and 
none  was  thought  necessary  for  three  or 
four  Sessions  afterwards.  On  the  accession 
of  an  infant  to  the  Throne,  the  same  course 
would  be  adopted  as  on  that  of  a  Sovereign 
of  mature  years :  a  declaration  similar  to 
that  which  many  of  their  Lordships  had 
witnessed  a  few  days  ago  would  be  made* 
The  infant  would  have  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing or  changing  his  Ministers,  and  the 
same  responsibility  would  exist  as  at  pre- 
sent. Whatever  difficulty  might  take  place 
on  such  an  occasion,  there  would  be  always 
the  same  whenever  the  next  heir  to 
the  Throne  was  not  the  son  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  Parliament  was  not,  he  con- 
sidered, called  upon,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  interfere.  The  better  way 
would  be,  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  if  the  circumstance  apprehended 
should  arise,  which  all  would  deplore,  Par- 
liament must  meet  and  provide  for  it  in  that 
way  which  might  be  deemed  most  advise- 
able.  On  these  grounds,  then,  he  would 
give  his  support  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Duke 

Viscount  Goderich  said,  that  auy  one 
looking  merely  at  the  period  of  the  year/ 
would  think  that  the  Session  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  might  hesitate  to  do  that 
which  he  was  prepared  to  do,— support 
the  Amendment  of  his  noble  friend.  Look- 
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ing,  however,  at  the  state  of  business  before 
Parliament,  it  would  be  seen  that  next  to 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  if  the  Parlia- 
ment were  dissolved  without  bringing  the 
business  before  it  to  a  conclusion,  it  would 
create  great  dissatisfaction,  and  much  con- 
fusion, in  the  country.  What  had  been 
done  with  respect  to  all  the  measures  that 
bad  been  proposed?  The  measures  of 
finance,  those  relating  to  commerce,  and 
to  Excise,  and  to  other  important  pointg, 
were  left  unfinished.  If  any  blame  was  to 
he  attached  for  not  bovine;  got  through  the 
business  more  quickly,  he  thought  the  very 
worst  remedy  which  could  be  applied  was 
the  course  now  proposed  by  Ministers. 
He  was  rather  surprised  that  they  should 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  such  a  Parlia- 
ment. He  should  like  to  know  bow  some 
of  the  measures  before  Parliament  were  to 
be  settled — whether  tliey  were  to  be  re- 
modified  for  the  third  time,  or  to  be  left  to 
chance  hereafter?  These  were  matters 
which  ought  to  be  pressed  on  the  consider- 
ation of  his  Majesty's  Ministers;  for  it 
would  not  be  contended  that  the  country 
should  be  left  with  all  the  great  mea- 
sures before  Parliament  in  an  unfinished 
state.  As  to  the  other  point  on  which 
bis  noble  friend  bod  touched,  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  one  of  very  consider- 
able delicacy;  and  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Woolsack  had  admitted  as 
much,  though  he  did  not  admit  that  it  was 
of  such  pressing  importance.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  cited  the  case  of 
the  accession  of  George  3rd,  as  one  ana- 
logous to  the  present;  but,  with  great 
deference,  he  must  say  that  that  ease  was 
not  at  all  in  point.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  said  that  no  provision  fur  the 
succession  to  the  Throne  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  George  3rd,  until  three  or  four 
years  after  bis  accession ;  but  why  was  it 
found  necessary  even  then  ?  Because  his 
Majesty  had  been  attacked  by  a  serious 
illness,  and,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  for 
whose  welfare  he  alwavs  felt  the  most  sin- 
cere interest,  be  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  provision  for  a  contingency,  which,  if  it 
happened  without  such  provision,  might 
involve  the  country  in  a  great  difficulty. 
The  same  principle  should  be  applied 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country; 
for  though  every  one  of  their  Lordships 
must  look  to  the  possible  event  to  which 
allusion  bad  been  made  as  one  to  be  deeply 
deplored,  yet,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  country  would  have  to  lament  it,  so 
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should  he  the  anxiety  of  Parliament  to 
make  provision  for  the  difficulty  in  which 
it  might  possibly  leave  the  country.  These 
were  reasons  which  induced  him, and  which 
he  hoped  would  induce  their  Lordships,  to 
desire  that  this  question  should  be  provided 
for  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  on  a  point 
so  important  as  that  now  under  the  con- 
sideration oftheirLordships.be  was  anxious 
briefly  to  slate  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  give  his  support  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  near  him.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  which  would 
impute  blame  to  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  state  in  which  the  business 
stood.  He  would  merely  confine  himself 
to  stating  a  few  reasons  why  he  concurred 
in  thinking  that  their  Lordships  ought  to 
delay  the  further  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
dress until  to-morrow  evening,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  Government  to  consider  of  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out. 
If  it  were  supposed  that  be  bad  any  objec- 
tion to  an  early  application  to  the  people, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  what  they  thought  of  the  con- 
duct of  Government,  those  who  supposed 
so  were  mistaken:  no  man  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was,  that  the  people  should  have 
that  opportunity  at  the  earliest  period — 
even  that  very  night,  if  the  state  of  the 
public  business,  and  other  circumstances 
involving  the  interests  of  the  country,  per- 
mitted. If  (he  people  were  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Government,  they  ought 
to  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing that  satisfaction.  If  they  were 
dissatisfied,  they  should  also  have  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  their  feelings.  He 
had  heard  a  good  deal  by  report  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction felt  amongst  the  people,  and  of 
its  expression  in  words, and  heshould  like  to 
see  them  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  it 
by  acts ;  for  if  it  were  to  be  expressed  only 
in  words,  and  not  acts,  he  would  say  let 
them  be  content  with  their  complaints. 
j  He  did  not  rise  on  this  occasion  to  answer 
the  arguments  urged  in  support  of  the 
1  Address,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  both 
j  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  that  of 
1  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Wool- 
1  sack  were  in  favour  of  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl.  What  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Duke?  That 
1  up  to  the  time  of  William  3rd,  Par- 
liament was  necessarily  dissolved  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  ;  but  what  was 
result?     That  Parliament  itself  hi 
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strongly  felt  the  inconvenience  of  that 
course  from  time  to  time,  that  at  last  a 
measure  was  introduced,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  evil  should  no  longer  exist. 
All  this,  if  urged  in  favour  of  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  had,  in  fact,  a  tendency  to 
show  that  a  contrary  course  should  be 
adopted.     He  had  listened  to  the  observ- 
ations which  had  been  made  of  an  infant 
Sovereign  coming  to  the  Throne, — a  little 
King  that  one  might  play  with.     Now,  for 
his  own  part,  if  he  were  a  Prime  Minister, 
there  was  nothing  he  should  like  more.    It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  conveni- 
ent than  to  have  a  Sovereign  who  would 
not  submit  to  dictation.    The  noble  Duke 
knew  very  well  to  what  he  alluded  ;    but 
he  would  ask  their  Lordships  whether,  if  an 
infant  Sovereign  were  to  be  on  the  Throne, 
some  provision  ought  not  to  be  made  before- 
hand for  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  a  manner  less  objectionable  than 
by  the  direct  agency  of  a  child  of  tender 
years  ?    If  an  infant  Sovereign  were  to  be 
on  the  Throne,  whose  head  could  not  be 
seen  over  the  integument  which  covered 
the  head  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  he  would,  by  what  the 
Scotch  called  a  fiction  of  law,  and  by  what 
the  English  called  presumption,  in  favour 
of  a  Royal  infant,  be  supposed  to  have  as 
much  sense,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
as  if  he  had  reached  the  years  of  three 
score  and  ten ;  but  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  supposition  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
was  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  should 
be  some  party  acting  for  the  Sovereign, 
during  what  might  be  termed  his  natural, 
though  not  his  political  minority?     But 
there  were  other  cases  for  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  make  some  provision, 
and  he  admitted  the  prudence  of  consider- 
ing that  to  which  the  noble  Earl  (Harrow- 
by)  had  adverted,— the  possibility  of  a 
successor  to  the  Throne,  though  not  yet 
visible,  being  in  existence,  at  the  demise  of 


their  Lordships  left  no  issue  born,  the  in- 
quiry would  be  whether  their  widows  were 
in  that  state  which  afforded  a  prospect  of 
a  successor;  and  if  they  were,  no  writ 
could  be  issued  until  that  question  were 
decided,  by  the  birth  of  an  heir,  or  until  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  put  the 
chance  of  issue  beyond  doubt.     He  would 
have  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
little   peer — not  then  visible — but  who 
might  be  so  in  due  course  of  time ;  and  un- 
til that  was  determined,  the  title  would  be 
as  it  were  in  abeyance.  Now  would  it  not, 
6/ortiorifbe  still  more  necessary  to  make 
the  same  inquiry,  in  case  of  the  event 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made  ?  Would 
it  not  be  necessary  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  such  a  contingency,  which  was  by 
no  means  impossible  ?    The  necessity  in- 
deed for  such  a  provision  was  so  evident, 
that  he  could  not  see  why  it  should  be 
disputed  for  a  moment.     In  any  measure 
adopted  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  in 
case  none  was  adopted  before,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  authority 
of  some  party  exercising  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign.    There  must  be  a  real  or  a 
phantom  King,  and  it  was  just  the  same  in 
principle  whether  this  little  King  was  not 
able  to  speak  or  walk,  or  whether  he  was 
only  in  ventre  sa  mere.     To  prevent  the 
difficulty  to  which  this  would  give  rise,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  authority  of  a 
Sovereign,  who  was  really,  as  well  as  con- 
stitutionally, able  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Throne.    So  convinced  was  he, 
under  these  circumstances,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  early  provision  for  such  a 
contingency,  that  he  must  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  every 
Peer  present — whatever  might  be  their  po- 
litical views,  they  must  all  agree  that  the 
event  which  had  occurred,  he  might  say 
only  a  few  hours  back,  in  depriving  the 


the  Crown.  Cases  in  some  respects  analo-  country  of  the  late  Sovereign,  had  placed 
gous  to  this,  as  far  as  the  question  of  here-  it  in  circumstances  of  considerable  diffi- 
ditary  succession  to  title,  were  of  no  un-  !  culty  ;  and  he  was  sure  it  must  be  the 
common  occurrence.  Hewould  suppose,  for ;  general  feeling  of  their  Lordships  to  wish 
instance,  that  another  Guy  Fawkes  should  '  to  meet  that  difficulty  so  as  to  diminish  its 
succeed  in  blowing  up  that  House,  and  !  force,  and  to  give  tranquillity  to  the  people, 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  and  stability  to  the  Throne,  so  essen- 
Woolsack  was  the  only  person  fortunate  ;  tial  to  the  security  of  both.  There  was  no 
enough  to  escape ;  he  knew  that  before .  man  in  the  House,  impressed  as  ha  was 
writs  were  issued  to  those  who  were  to  sue-  ;  with  the  deepest  and  most  hereditary  re- 
eeed  many  of  their  Lordships,  his  noble  ;%spect  and  regard  for  the  noble  and  learned 
and  learned  friend  would  have  to  imiuire  Lord  (Eldon),  who  would  feel  more  deeply 
whether  their  Lordships  left  widows,  for  if  i  than  he  should  a  sentiment  of  real  grief  if 
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ing,  however,  at  the  state  of  business  before 
Parliament,  it  would  be  seen  that  next  to 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  if  the  Parlia- 
ment were  dissolved  without  bringing  the 
business  before  it  to  a  conclusion,  it  would 
create  great  dissatisfaction,  and  much  con- 
fusion, in  the  country.  What  had  been 
done  with  respect  to  all  the  measures  that 
had  been  proposed?  The  measures  of 
finance,  those  relating  to  commerce,  and 
to  Excise,  and  to  other  important  points, 
were  left  unfinished.  If  any  blame  was  to 
be  attached  for  not  having  got  through  the 
business  more  quickly,  he  thought  the  very 
worst  remedy  which  could  be  applied  was 
the  course  now  proposed  by  Ministers. 
He  was  rather  surprised  that  they  should 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  such  a  Parlia- 
ment. He  should  like  to  know  how  some 
of  the  measures  before  Parliament  were  to 
be  settled— whether  they  were  to  be  re- 
modified  for  the  third  time,  or  to  be  left  to 
chance  hereafter?  These  were  matters 
which  ought  to  be  pressed  on  the  consider- 
ation of  his  Majesty's  Ministers;  for  it 
would  not  be  contended  that  the  country 
should  be  led  with  all  the  great  mea- 
sures before  Parliament  in  an  unfinished 
state.  As  to  the  other  point  on  which 
his  noble  friend  had  touched,  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  one  of  very  consider- 
able delicacy ;  and  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Woolsack  had  admitted  as 
much,  though  he  did  not  admit  that  it  was 
of  such  pressing  importance.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  cited  the  case  of 
the  accession  of  George  3rd,  as  one  ana- 
logous to  the  present;  but,  with  great 
deference,  he  must  say  that  that  case  was 
not  at  all  in  point.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  said  that  no  provision  for  the 
succession  to  the  Throne  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  George  3rd,  until  three  or  four 
years  after  his  accession ;  but  why  was  it 
found  necessary  even  then  ?  Because  his 
Majesty  had  been  attacked  by  a  serious 
illness,  and,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  for 
whose  welfare  he  always  felt  the  most  sin- 
cere interest,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  provision  for  a  contingency,  which,  if  it 
happened  without  such  provision,  might 
involve  the  country  in  a  great  difficulty. 
The  same  principle  should  be  applied 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country; 
for  though  every  one  of  their  Lordships  ' 
must  look  to  the  possible  event  to  which  j 
allusion  had  been  made  as  one  to  be  deeply 
deplored,  yet,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  country  would  have  to  lament  it,  so 


should  be  the  anxiety  of  Parliament  to 
make  provision  for  the  difficulty  in  which 
it  might  possibly  leave  the  country.  These 
were  reasons  which  induced  him, and  which 
he  hoped  would  induce  their  Lordships,  to 
desire  that  this  question  should  be  provided 
for  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  on  a  point 
so  important  as  that  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships,  he  was  anxious 
briefly  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  give  his  support  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  near  him.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  which  would 
impute  blame  to  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  state  in  which  the  business 
stood.  He  would  merely  confine  himself 
to  stating  a  few  reasons  why  he  concurred 
in  thinking  that  their  Lordships  ought  to 
delay  the  further  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
dress until  to-morrow  evening,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  Government  to  consider  of  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out 
If  it  were  supposed  that  he  had  any  objec- 
tion to  an  early  application  to  the  people, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  what  they  thought  of  the  con- 
duct of  Government,  those  who  supposed 
so  were  mistaken :  no  man  was  more  anxious 
than  he  wbb,  that  the  people  should  have 
that  opportunity  at  the  earliest  period — 
even  that  very  night,  if  the  state  of  the 
public  business,  and  other  circumstances 
involving  the  interests  of  the  country,  per- 
mitted. If  the  people  were  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Government,  they  ought 
to  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing that  satisfaction.  If  they  were 
dissatisfied,  they  should  also  have  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  their  feelings.  He 
had  heard  a  good  deal  by  report  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction felt  amongst  the  people,  and  of 
its  expression  in  words,  and  he  should  like  to 
see  them  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  it 
by  acts ;  for  if  it  were  to  be  expressed  only 
in  words,  and  not  acts,  he  would  say  let 
them  be  content  with  their  complaints. 
He  did  not  rise  on  this  occasion  to  answer 
the  arguments  urged  in  support  of  the 
Address,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  both 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  that  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack were  in  favour  of  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl.  What  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Duke?  That 
up  to  the  time  of  William  3rd,  Par- 
liament was  necessarily  dissolved  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown ;  but  what  was  the 
result?    That  Parliament  itself  had  to 
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that  that  opinion,  (and,  as  it  was  enter- 
tained, he  was  glad  it  had  been  expressed) 
came  from  the  noble  Earl  with  a  bad 
grace.  However,  he  rejoiced  at  least  at 
knowing  who  were  the  real  opponents  of 
the  Ministers  and  who  their  friends. 
Among  the  former  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  noble  Earl.  But  the  members  of  the 
present  Government  having  been  honoured 
by  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty,  had  ad- 
vised their  Sovereign,  in  singleness  of  heart, 
and  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  to  adopt  the  course  now  propos- 
ed ;  and  great  as  might  be  the  danger  of 
the  noble  Earl's  opposition, — great  as  was 
the  fear  with  which  he  saw  the  noble  Lord 
at  last,  and  he  must  say  rather  unexpectedly, 
arrayed  against  them,— even  against  the 
opposition  of  the  noble  Earl,  would  the 
Ministers  endeavour  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  continue  to  pursue,  as  they  ever 
had  done,  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
course  of  duty,  reckless  of  what  might 
happen  to  themselves.  Ministers  would 
proceed,  actuated  by  those  motives,  as  they 
proceeded  last  year,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment, he  might  say  the  conquest,  of  that 
great  measure  which  it  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  the  noble  Earl  to  accomplish, 
but  which  neither  his  nor  any  other  Go- 
vernment could  ever  effect.  The  membersof 
the  Government  were  determined  to  pur- 
sue, as  heretofore,  the  line  of  public  duty, 
and  they  would  continue  their  endeavour 
in  spite  of  the  noble  Earl's  opposition.  So 
long  as  his  Majesty  should  honour  them 
with  his  confidence,  they  would  discharge 
their  public  duties  in  what  they  considered 
the  most  effective  manner,  maintain  the 
public  interest,  and  fulfil  their  Sovereign's 
wishes  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  explained,  that 
he  did  not  object  to  the  postponement  of 
the  public  business ;  what  he  objected  to 
was,  being  obliged  to  decide  immediately 
on  the  Address,  without  having  had  time 
to  consider  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  rise  to 
detain  their  Lordships  for  any  length  of 
time  on  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  still  less  did  he  deem  it  necessary  to 
answer  the  attack  made  by  the  noble  Baron 
upon  the  character  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  whose  reputation  stood  as  high  as 
that  of  any  man  in  the  country.  He  said 
this,  because  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
having  spoken  could  not  rise  to  defend 
himself.  With  respect  to  the  other  noble 
fcord  who  bad  been  also  attacked  by  the 


noble  Baron,  he  thought  he  should  be 
doing  the  House  an  injustice  if  he  were  to 
attempt  an  answer.  The  noble  Earl,  who 
was  well  able  to  defend  himself,  would 
enjoy  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
when  the  moment  of  reply  came,  the  noble 
Baron  would  rue  the  hour  in  which  he  had 
incautiously  and  unconstitutionally  dared 
to  attack  the  noble  Earl.  No  Minister 
had  a  right  to  impute  motives  to  noble 
Lords,  and  the  noble  Baron  had  departed 
from  parliamentary  usage  in  doing  so.  He 
understood  the  noble  Baron  to  say  that  he 
was  glad  the  noble  Earl  had  avowed  his 
opposition  to  Government,  adding,  that  it 
was  better  to  know  "  our  opponents  than  to 
have  secret  enemies."  Did  not  a  statement 
such  as  this  involve  motives  which  no  man, 
with  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  or  possessing 
the  principles  of  a  gentleman,  could  en- 
dure? The  noble  Baron  had  offered  no 
reason  why  the  discussion  should  not  be 
postponed  till  to-morrow.  The  noble  Baron 
said,  that  the  Ministers  had  the  confidence 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  so  long  as  that  was 
the  case,  they  would  continue  to  hold  the 
reins  of  office.  Now  he  (the  Duke  cf 
Richmond)  contended  that  the  Hbuse  of 
Commons  had  refused  its  confidence  to  Mi- 
nisters,— and  had  good  reason  for  refusing 
them  its  support.  If  the  present  House 
of  Commons  were  dissolved,  he  hoped  that 
the  next  would  pursue  the  same  course 
with  respect  to  Ministers.  Why  was  it  that 
business  could  not  go  on  ?  Simply  be- 
cause Government  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  Parliament.  The  present 
was  a  Government  of  expediency,  full  of 
vacillating  proposals,  which  never  intro- 
duced measures  on  their  proper  grounds. 
He  was  opposed  to  a  dissolution  till  some 
provision  had  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
a  regency. 

Lord  Ellenborough  thought  it  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  explanation 
of  what  had  fallen  from  him  relative  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  noble  Duke 
was  probably  the  only  Peer  in  the  House 
who  supposed  that  he  had  intended  to 
attack  the  noble  Earl,  for  whom  he  had 
expressed  the  strongest  hereditary  regard 
and  respect.  He  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  imputing  improper  motives  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  who,  he  was  sure,  was 
the  last  person  to  be  actuated  by  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdovm  felt  himself 
bound  not  to  enter  into  anything  extraneous 
upon  a  discussion  like  the  present ;  but  he 
begged  their  Lordships  to  look  at  the. 
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he  could  think  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  addressed  their  Lordships  for  the 
last  time  ;  but  he  did  hope  that  he  had 
heard  the  noble  Earl  addressing  the  House 
for  the  last  time  in  that  tone  of  jocularity 
which,  under  circumstance*  of  great,  and 
deeply,  and  generally  felt  misfortune,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  He  confessed  he  did  not  expect 
to  hear  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  make 
u;,.'  ..I"  sneli  a  lone  in  treating  the  subject, 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  regret  and  surprise  at  the 
Course  in  which  Hie  noble  Earl  bad  indul- 
ged. He  had  already  said,  that  we  were 
placed  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
and  he  thought  that  what  all  must  desire 
was,  to  adopt  measures  such  as  might 
enable  us  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
our  situation.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  state  of  public  business,  and  it  was  em- 
phatically declared  by  a  noble  Viscount, 
that  nothing  had  been  done.  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  on  what  did  the  noble 
Lord  found  the  expectation  that,  in  the 
eventof  the  Session  being  prolonged  as  was 
desired,  much  progress  would  be  made  in 
public  business?  Were  not  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  contributed  to  lead  to 
the  state  of  things  now  complained  of  in- 
creased, in  effect,  ;by  what  had  occurred 
within  the  last  few  days  ?  Did  not  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  know 
that  he  must  shortly  appear  before  his  con- 
stituents ?  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  six  or  eight  weeks  had  so  much  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  proceeding  with 
public  business,  did  not  recent  circumstan- 
ces render  the  difficulty  still  greater?  The 
noble  Earl  behind  him  admitted  that, 
looking  merely  at  the  business  already 
before  Parliament,  there  was  no  hope  of 
concluding  it  in  the  present  Session  ;  and 
if  to  all  that  business  be  added  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Civil  List,  which,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  had  upon  one  occasion  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Parliament  for  five 
weeks, — if  the  consideration  of  that  other 
measure  (one  of  unparalleled  difficulty)  were 
added, — if  their  Lordships  attempted  to 
meet  the  caseof  the  decease  of  the  Sovereign 
during  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen, — and 
were  to  provide  for  all  the  possible  difficulties 
that  might  arise  from  an  apprehended  mi- 
nority,— what  chance  was  there  of  bringing 
matters  lo  a  conclusion  during  the  legal 
continuance  of  the  present  Parliament? 
It  had  been  said,  many,  many  years  ago, 
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of  the  wisest  men  that  this  country 
had  ever  produced,  "  stay  awhile,  that  we 
may  make  an  end  the  sooner."  In  that 
apothegm  there  was  much  real  wisdom; 
and  it  was  because  he  thought  so,  that  he 
fully  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  If  this  proposition 
were  adopted,  Parliament  could  complete 
matters  of  pressing  ojpi'iicv  in  the  present 
Session,  and  bring  forward  other  subjects 
of  a  less  urgent  nature  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, with  much  more  advantage  than  now, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  their  being  dispos- 
ed of  in  a  shorter  time.  He  trusted  it  was 
unnecessary  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
course  which  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  determined  to  pursue  was  one  which 
it  had  chosen  after  the  most  anxious  deli- 
beration. He  never  at  any  time  gave  an 
opinion  on  a  public  subject  with  such  a 
perfect  conviction  of  being  right  as  now. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  so  much  interest 
to  Ministers  as  to  his  Majesty,  to  the  Royal 
Family,  to  the  Monarchy,  and  to  the  con- 
stitutional Government  of  the  country, 
that  they  should  defer  going  into  the  sub- 
ject in  question  until  they  could  bring  to 
it  all  that  maturity  of  deliberation  and 
cool  consideration  that  were  necessary.  It 
was  his  firm  belief  that,  if  the  subject  were 
fairly  considered,  there  would  not  be  found 
a  single  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  those  who  feared  to  meet  their 
constituents,  nor  one  of  their  Lordships, 
but  such  as  might  not  feel  the  warmest 
regard  (as  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the 
House  did)  for  their  Sovereign,  and  a  de- 
cided determination  to  support  a  monar- 
chical form  of  Government, — it  was  his 
belief  that  there  were  none  but  such  as 
those  who,  after  sufficient  deliberation, 
would  not  agree  in  the  propriety  of  the 
noble  Duke's  motion.  Here  he  should 
have  concluded,  did  he  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  express  his  ^reat  persona!  regret  at 
the  language  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 
Adverting  to  the  noble  Earl's  conduct 
since  the  formation  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment,— to  his  almost  entire  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  its  measures,  and  to  the 
gratitude  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed at  some  of  those  measures,  it  was 
with  the  deepest  feelings  of  personal  regret 
that  he  had  heard  the  noble  Earl's  words  to- 
night, to  the  effect  that  he  considered  the 
existing  Government  incapable  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  country  with 
advantage,     lie  could  not  help  thinking 
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self  to  advert  to  them  in  the  slight  and 
cursory  manner  which  the  limits  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself  necessarily  imposed. 
He  must  content  himself  with  defending 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  who  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, as  well  as  of  those  who  acted  with 
him,  which,  in  his  estimation,  were  both 
honourable  and  constitutional.  He  de- 
precated the  haste  with  which  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Duke  was  pressed 
forward.  He  urged  the  advantages  of 
giving  his  Majesty's  Ministers  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  course  they  were  pursuing, 
and  he  also  entreated  them  to  consider 
how  important  it  was  for  themselves  to 
have  time  to  reflect  upon  what  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  any  one  of  them  before 
they  came  down  to  the  House  that  even- 
ing. He  believed  there  was  not  a  noble 
Lord  in  that  House,  who,  before  they  met, 
had  the  least  idea  of  the  proposition  that 
was  to  be  submitted  to  them  :  he  there- 
fore contended,  that  an  extension  of  the 
time  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. He  also  thought  the  case  of 
considerable  importance  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  had  been  treated  by  the  noble 
Baron  behind  him.  That  noble  Lord, 
though  he  talked  much  of  repose  and 
tranquillity,  had  thought  proper  to  make 
personal  allusion  to  a  noble  Earl  opposite, 
and  that  on  an  occasion  when  they  were 
assembled  to  discuss  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  which  could  be  brought  before 
them.  Though  he  differed  in  some  points 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Earl— espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  great  measure  of  last 
year,  he  must  bear  the  highest  testimony 
of  admiration  to  the  uniform  consistency 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  career.  He 
approved  of  that  measure,  and  thanked 
the  noble  Duke  for  carrying  it  through ; 
but  he  could  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Amendment  who 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  measure,  though 
they  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaping 
the  fruit.  All  the  honour  fell  to  those 
who  came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  but  it 
was  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  it  was  the 
advocacy  of  noble  Lords  opposite  which 
brought  that  great  measure  to  maturity. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  silently  allow  the 
noble  Baron  to  take  credit  to  that  Govern- 
ment for  a  measure,  all  the  gratitude  for 
which  was  due  to  other  parties.  In 
fact,  it  was  one  of  those  measures  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  have  been  acceded 
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ment.  Many  accusations  of  party  motives 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
sent  discussion ;  and  that  alone,  he 
thought,  ought  to  influence  the  House  to 
adopt  the  Amendment  rather  than  the 
Motion  :  and,  as  so  many  personal  allu- 
sions had  been  made,  and  as  so  little  time 
had  been  asked  for,  he  thought  the  House 
would  best  consult  its  own  dignity,  as  well 
as  the  truest  interest  of  the  public,  by 
voting  with  the  noble  Earl.  In  so  voting 
they  pledged  themselves  to  nothing.  When 
the  question  should  come  fully  to  be  dis- 
cussed, he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what 
course  he  should  advocate  or  vote  for; 
but,  in  the  present  circumstances,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  saying,  that 
it  would  be  not  only  inconvenient,  but 
indiscreet,  for  Parliament  to  separate  with- 
out making  some  arrangements  on  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  understood 
to  say,  that  it  was  morally  impossible,  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  could  be  induced  to 
give  its  attention  to  a  question  of  so  much 
importance  and  difficulty  as  that  which  the 
noble  Lords  who  supported  the  Amend* 
ment  wished  to  have  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  momentous  character  of  the 
question  was  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  it 
was  likewise  admitted,  that,  were  it  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  detain  the  Parliament  under  present 
circumstances — still  less  could  it  receive 
due  consideration  when  it  was  of  that 
unusual  and  important  nature  which  the 
present  question  confessedly  was.  Ha 
could  not  be  induced  to  think  the  separa- 
tion of  Parliament,  without  making  the 
arrangements  in  question,  was  a  matter  of 
so  much  moment  as  had  been  imagined. 
Suppose  a  minor  succeeded  to  the  Throne- 
that  minor,  under  some  advice  or  other, 
would  appoint  an  Administration  —and,  for 
the  time,  that  Administration  could  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  Government.  Those 
who  contended  for  the  adjournment,  must 
look  to  the  possible  contingency  of  the 
death  of  his  present  Majesty  within  the 
next  two  months.  Now  he  believed  that 
there  was  very  little  serious  apprehension 
of  any  such  event — he  believed  that  no 
man  in  the  House  or  the  country  looked 
forward  to  it.  He  wished  to  know  what 
proportion  of  their  LordAips  could  put 
then*  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  say 
that  they  felt  any  mum  sjpnttbtnasont; 
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of  any  such  danger.  There  was  really  in 
the  case  no  greater  difficulty  than  had 
occurred  twice  in  the  reign  of  George  3rd. — 
in  the  years  1789  and  1811.  On  those 
occasions  the  Houses  of  Parliament  passed 
two  bills  without  knowing  from  whom 
the  Royal  assent  was  to  come.  The 
noble  Lord  then  entered  into  an  eulogium 
upon  the  public  character  and  govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke,  and  expressed 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  him  for  the  mea- 
sure of  last  year;  and  he  thought  also 
that,  for  many  other  measures,  the  country 
had  reason  to  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
present  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  the   continuance   of  the 
Session  for  a  few  days  longer  was  not  infi- 
nitely a  less  evil  than  permitting  the  coun- 
try to  incur  the  hazard  of  such  an  event  as 
that  the  possibility  of  which  was  contem- 
plated.    He  only  advocated  their  remain- 
ing together  for  a  few  days  longer  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  temporary  bill.     He 
would  not  ask  if  Ministers  had  or  had  not 
the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  or  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  Parliament,  but  he  would 
ask,  had  they  their  own  confidence  ?    The 
fact  was,  they  had  no  reliance  upon  them- 
selves— theydesircd  to  run  away  from  their 
own  bills,  from  which,  if  they  did  not  run 
away,  those  bills  would  soon  steal  away 
from  them.     They  sought  a  dissolution,  in 
the  hope  that  in  a  new  Parliament  they 
might'  find  more  compliance.     The  noble 
Duke,  too,  might    hope  that  in  a  new 
Parliament  he  might  find  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  capable  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  Budget  practicable  and  intelligi- 
ble— he  might  wish  all  that ;  but  was  he 
therefore  justified  in  advising  the  Crown 
to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  the  House  of 
Commons — to  declare  them  now,  in  the 
month  of  June,  at  that  not  very  advanced 
period  of  the  year,  incapable  of  exercising 
the  functions  allotted   to   them   by  the 
Constitution?     Upon    grounds    such   as 
these,  he  thought  their  Lordships  should 
adopt  the  Amendment,  particularly  as  the 
time  required  for  the  consideration  was 
very  short.    Let  the  question,  however,  he 
decided  as  it  might,  the  country  would  not 
hesitate  to  decide  between  those  who  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  the  noble  Duke  and 
those  who  voted  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Earl.    They  were  called  on, 
forsooth,  to  give  repose  to  the  country — 
no,  it  was  not  repose  for  the  country  which 
was  really  sought — it  was  repose  for  the '  under  discussion.      He 
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Ministry  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
blunders.  He  declared  that  in  opposing 
the  Motion  he  was  not  influenced  by  hos- 
tility to  the  noble  Duke;  he  was  influenced 
by  nothing  but  a  persuasion  that  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Motion — could  not  fail  to 
create  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  this  important  crisis. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow,  after  so  much 
oratory  from  every  quarter,  and  after  so 
much  ill-timed  anger  and  violence  from 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross-bench, 
thought  he  should  turn  the  short  time 
prescribed  to  himself  to  the  best  account 
by  calling  their  Lordships*  attention  to  this 
very  simple  question,  into  which  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion  resolved  itself — 
would  they,  under  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  present  case,  adopt  the  course  re- 
commended from  the  Throne,  or  would 
they,  in  preference,  take  the  advice  given 
to  them  by  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ?  For  his  part  he  could  not 
imagine  how  noble  Lords  found  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
so  often  quoted,  it  was  intended  that 
whenever  the  country  was  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present  the  business 
of  the  Session  was  to  re-commence.  The 
object  of  that  Act  was  to  put  the  country 
in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be  left  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  without  a 
Parliament.  JIc  admitted  that  in  the 
present  case  there  was  considerable 
culty,  but  to  his  mind  that  difficulty 
fully  met  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke, 
and  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  which 
completely  convinced  him  that  he  should 
best  discharge  his  duty,  as  a  Member  of 
that  House,  by  voting  against  the  Amend-, 
ment.  He  had  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration,  and  he  thought  that, 
both  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  h  had,  by  the  great  measure  of 
last  year,  established  the  strongest  claim 
to  that  confidence.  The  time  was  too 
short  for  the  memory  of  those  great  ser- 
vices to  be  lost ;  he  therefore  gave  the 
noble  Duke  his  most  cordial  and  unquali- 
fied support;  and  he  gave  that  support 
the  more  readily  when  he  saw  the  Amend- 
ment supported  by  one  of  the  most  unna- 
tural coalitions  that  had  ever  been  witness* 
ed  in  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  acknowledged 
the    great  importance    of  the    question 
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satisfied  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  Parliament  could  not  do  justice  to 
such  a  question.  Though  not  one  of 
those  who  was  grateful  to  the  noble  Duke 
for  the  measure  of  last  year,  yet  he  would, 
as  an  independent  man,  support  him  on 
this  occasion.  He  had  been  too  long  in 
Parliament  not  to  know  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  adjournment  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  facts  stood  thus ; — Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  accession  to 
the  Throne,  his  Majesty  appointed  the 
noble  Duke  and  others  to  be  his  Ministry  ; 
and  was  the  House  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  first  proposition  that  came  from  the 
King  after  his  accession  ?  However 
much  he  might  wish  to  assert,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  independence,  he  would  not  set 
himself  against  the  first  suggestion  they 
had  received  from  the  new  Sovereign ; 
that,  however,  did  by  no  means  pledge  him 
to  a  general  support  of  the  measures  of 
Administration.  Though,  in  supporting 
Ministers  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
opposed  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
acted  on  the  discussion  of  the  memorable 
measure  of  last  year,  he  saw  no  inconsist- 
ency in  his  own  conduct.  He  was  bound 
to  regard  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Government  as  an  appointment  de  novo, 
and  he  would,  on  that  occasion  therefore,  at 
least,  give  the  Ministers  the  support  they 
required. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  supported  the  present 
Motion  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  the  first  which  proceeded  from  his 
present  Majesty,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
perceive,  for  no  other  reason.  Now  he 
conceived  it  to  be  unconstitutional  to  im- 
pute any  political  motive  to  the  Sovereign. 
Every  thing  he  did  was  by  the  advice  of 
responsible  Ministers.  The  noble  Earl 
did  not  favour  the  House  with  a  single 
argument  except  one,  and  that  was  the 
most  fallacious  that  could  easily  be  ima- 
gined. A  noble  Earl  (Wicklow)  who 
spoke  on  the  other  side,  said,  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  on  the  subject.  He 
had  probably  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering and  deliberating  on  the  subject 
for  some  time ;  but  then  he  ought  to 
allow  other  noble  Lords  time  to  deliberate 
on  the  measure  recommended,  and  make 
up  their  minds  upon  it.  The  Ministers,  the 
'noble  Earl  said,  had  deliberately  consi- 
dered the  measure  before  they  recom- 
mended it  to  the  House  :  but  if  they  had 
flammed  the  matter  with  so  much  de- 


liberation, why  not  allow  others  the 
same  privilege,  and  then  perhaps  they 
might  come  to  the  same  conclusion? 
He  admitted,  however,  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  agree  with  them. 
He  considered,  that  if  their  Lordships 
should  consent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Duke,  they  would  be  taking  a  great 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  themselves 
which  ought  to  rest  with  Ministers.  It 
would  be  considered  that  they  had  con- 
curred with  the  Ministers  in  recommend- 
ing an  immediate  dissolution.  He  hoped 
that  this  was  a  responsibility  which  their 
Lordships  would  not  be  disposed,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves. It  was  manifestly  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Parliament  should  conti- 
nue to  sit  for  some  time  longer,  for,  be- 
sides the  measure  of  great  and  paramount 
importance  upon  which  the  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  Amendment  had  princi- 
pally insisted,  there  were  many  other  con- 
siderations which  rendered  an  immediate 
dissolution  highly  inexpedient.  A  noble 
Baron  (Ellenborough)  on  .the  opposite 
side  talked  of  giving  repose  to  the  coun- 
try by  this  plan  of  a  dissolution.  That 
argument  was  not  very  consistent  with 
some  that  had  been  used  by  those  who 
supported  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Duke.  It  was  well  known  that  mea- 
sures had  been  recommended  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  had  not 
vet  been  passed.  Several  measures  of 
legal  reform  had  been  mentioned,  and 
were  yet  in  progress,  but  none  of  them 
had  been  completed.  A  prospect  had 
been  held  out  that  taxes  would  be  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  but  that 
reduction  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
The  Beer  Bill  was  in  progress,  but  that 
too  would  be  stopped  by  a  dissolution. 
The  people,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
burthen  of  taxation,  had  been  looking  to 
the  relief  which  had  been  promised,  but 
they  would  be  disappointed.  The  Beer- 
trade  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  progress  of  many  commercial  mea- 
sures now  before  Parliament  would  be 
arrested.  There  was  another  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  to  be  considered, 
and  that  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  distress  under  which  the  people  had 
for  some  time  laboured.  A  promise  had 
been  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
that  some  measures  would  be  brought  for- 
ward to  alleviate  the  distress,  but  none 
had  been  adopted ;  and  jet  their  Lord* 
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of  any  such  danger.  There  was  really  in 
the  case  no  greater  difficulty  than  had 
occurred  twice  in  the  reign  of  George  3rd. — 
in  the  years  1789  and  1811.  On  those 
occasions  the  Houses  of  Parliament  passed 
two  bills  without  knowing  from  whom 
the  Royal  assent  was  to  come.  The 
noble  Lord  then  entered  into  an  eulogium 
upon  the  public  character  and  govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke,  and  expressed 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  him  for  the  mea- 
sure of  last  year;  and  he  thought  also 
that,  for  many  other  measures,  the  country 
had  reason  to  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
present  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  the  continuance  of  the 
Session  for  a  few  days  longer  was  not  infi- 
nitely a  less  evil  than  permitting  the  coun- 
try to  incur  the  hazard  of  such  an  event  as 
that  the  possibility  of  which  was  contem- 
plated. He  only  advocated  their  remain- 
ing together  for  a  few  days  longer  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  temporary  bill.  He 
would  not  ask  if  Ministers  had  or  had  not 
the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  or  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  Parliament,  but  he  would 
ask,  had  they  their  own  confidence  ?  The 
fact  was,  they  had  no  reliance  upon  them- 
selves— theydesired  to  run  away  from  their 
own  bills,  from  which,  if  they  did  not  run 
away,  those  bills  would  soon  steal  away 
from  them.  They  sought  a  dissolution,  in 
the  hope  that  in  a  new  Parliament  they 
might'  find  more  compliance.  The  noble 
Duke,  too,  might  hope  that  in  a  new 
Parliament  he  might  find  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  capable  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  Budget  practicable  and  intelligi- 
ble— he  might  wish  all  that ;  but  was  he 
therefore  justified  in  advising  the  Crown 
to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  the  House  of 
Commons — to  declare  them  now,  in  the 
month  of  June,  at  that  not  very  advanced 
period  of  the  year,  incapable  of  exercising 
the  functions  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Constitution?  Upon  grounds  such  as 
these,  he  thought  their  Lordships  should 
adopt  the  Amendment,  particularly  as  the 
time  required  for  the  consideration  was 
very  short.  Let  the  question,  however,  he 
decided  as  it  might,  the  country  would  not 
hesitate  to  decide  between  those  who  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  the  noble  Duke  and 
those  who  voted  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Earl.  They  were  called  on, 
forsooth,  to  give  repose  to  the  country — 
no,  it  was  not  repose  for  the  country  which 
was  really  sought— it  was  repose  for  the 
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Ministry  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
blunders.  He  declared  that  in  opposing 
the  Motion  he  was  not  influenced  by  hos- 
tility to  the  noble  Duke;  he  was  influenced 
by  nothing  but  a  persuasion  that  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Motion — could  not  fail  to 
create  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  this  important  crisis. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow,  after  so  muck 
oratory  from  every  quarter,  and  after  so 
much  ill-timed  anger  and  violence  from 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross-bench, 
thought  he  should  turn  the  short  time 
prescribed  to  himself  to  the  best  account 
by  calling  their  Lordships'  attention  to  this 
very  simple  question,  into  which  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion  resolved  itself — 
would  they,  under  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  present  case,  adopt  the  course  re- 
commended from  the  Throne,  or  would 
they,  in  preference,  take  the  advice  given 
to  them  by  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ?  For  his  part  he  could  not 
imagine  how  noble  Lords  found  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
so  often  quoted,  it  was  intended  that 
whenever  the  country  was  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present  the  business 
of  the  Session  was  to  re-commence.  The 
object  of  that  Act  was  to  put  the  country 
in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be  left  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  without  a 
Parliament.  JJLe  admitted  that  in  the 
present  case  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  to  his  mind  that  difficulty  was 
fully  met  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke, 
and  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  which 
completely  convinced  him  that  he  should 
best  discharge  his  duty,  as  a  Member  of 
that  House,  by  voting  against  the  Amend-, 
ment.  He  had  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration,  and  he  thought  that, 
both  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  h~  had,  by  the  great  measure  of 
last  year,  established  the  strongest  claim 
to  that  confidence.  The  time  was  too 
short  for  the  memory  of  those  great  ser- 
vices to  be  lost ;  he  therefore  gave  the 
noble  Duke  his  most  cordial  and  unquali- 
fied support;  and  he  gave  that  support 
the  more  readily  when  he  saw  the  Amend- 
ment supported  by  one  of  the  most  unna- 
tural coalitions  that  had  ever  been  witness* 
ed  in  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  acknowledged 
the  great  importance  of  the  question 
under  discussion.      He   was   perfectly 
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satisfied  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  Parliament  could  not  do  justice  to 
such  a  question.  Though  not  one  of 
those  who  was  grateful  to  the  noble  Duke 
for  the  measure  of  last  year,  yet  he  would, 
as  an  independent  man,  support  him  on 
this  occasion.  He  had  been  too  long  in 
Parliament  not  to  know  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  adjournment  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  facts  stood  thus ; — Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  accession  to 
the  Throne,  his  Majesty  appointed  the 
noble  Duke  and  others  to  be  his  Ministry  ; 
and  was  the  House  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  first  proposition  that  came  from  the 
King  after  his  accession  ?  However 
much  he  might  wish  to  assert,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  independence,  he  would  not  set 
himself  against  the  first  suggestion  they 
had  received  from  the  new  Sovereign ; 
that,  however,  did  by  no  means  pledge  him 
to  a  general  support  of  the  measures  of 
Administration.  Though,  in  supporting 
Ministers  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
opposed  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
acted  on  the  discussion  of  the  memorable 
measure  of  last  year,  he  saw  no  inconsist- 
ency in  his  own  conduct.  He  was  bound 
to  regard  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Government  as  an  appointment  de  novo, 
and  he  would,  on  that  occasion  therefore,  at 
least,  give  the  Ministers  the  support  they 
required. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  supported  the  present 
Motion  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  the  first  which  proceeded  from  his 
present  Majesty,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
perceive,  for  no  other  reason.  Now  he 
conceived  it  to  be  unconstitutional  to  im- 
pute any  political  motive  to  the  Sovereign. 
Every  thing  he  did  was  by  the  advice  of 
responsible  Ministers.  The  noble  Earl 
did  not  favour  the  House  with  a  single 
argument  except  one,  and  that  was  the 
most  fallacious  that  could  easily  be  ima- 
gined. A  noble  Earl  (Wicklow)  who 
spoke  on  the  other  side,  said,  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  on  the  subject.  He 
had  probably  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering and  deliberating  on  the  subject 
for  some  time;  but  then  he  ought  to 
allow  other  noble  Lords  time  to  deliberate 
on  the  measure  recommended,  and  make 
up  their  minds  upon  it.  The  Ministers,  the 
'noble  Earl  said,  had  deliberately  consi- 
dered the  measure  before  they  recom- 
mended it  to  the  House  :  but  if  they  had 
ffffiTiirH  the  matter  with  so  much  de- 


liberation, why  not  allow  others  the 
same  privilege,  and  then  perhaps  they 
might  come  to  the  same  conclusion? 
He  admitted,  however,  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  agree  with  them. 
He  considered,  that  if  their  Lordships 
should  consent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Duke,  they  would:  be  taking  a  great 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  themselves 
which  ought  to  rest  with  Ministers.  It 
would  be  considered  that  they  had  con- 
curred with  the  Ministers  in  recommend- 
ing an  immediate  dissolution.  He  hoped 
that  this  was  a  responsibility  which  their 
Lordships  would  not  be  disposed,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves. It  was  manifestly  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Parliament  should  conti- 
nue to  sit  for  some  time  longer,  for,  be- 
sides the  measure  of  great  and  paramount 
importance  upon  which  the  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  Amendment  had  princi- 
pally insisted,  there  were  many  other  con- 
siderations which  rendered  an  immediate 
dissolution  highly  inexpedient.  A  noble 
Baron  (Eilenborough)  on  .the  opposite 
side  talked  of  giving  repose  to  the  coun- 
try by  this  plan  of  a  dissolution.  That 
argument  was  not  very  consistent  with 
some  that  had  been  used  by  those  who 
supported  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Duke.  It  was  well  known  that  mea- 
sures had  been  recommended  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  had  not 
yet  been  passed.  Several  measures  of 
legal  reform  had  been  mentioned,  and 
were  yet  in  progress,  but  none  of  them 
had  been  completed.  A  prospect  had 
been  held  out  that  taxes  would  be  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  but  that 
reduction  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
The  Beer  Bill  was  in  progress,  but  that 
too  would  be  stopped  by  a  dissolution. 
The  people,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
burthen  of  taxation,  had  been  looking  to 
the  relief  which  had  been  promised,  but 
they  would  be  disappointed.  The  Beer- 
trade  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  progress  of  many  commercial  mea- 
sures now  before  Parliament  would  be 
arrested.  There  was  another  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  to  be  considered, 
and  that  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  distress  under  which  the  people  had 
for  some  time  laboured.  A  promise  had 
been  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
that  some  measures  would  be  brought  for- 
ward to  alleviate  the  distress,  but  none 
had  been  adopted ;  and  yet  their  Lord* 
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ships  were  called  upon  to  recommend  an 
immediate  dissolution,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out being  allowed  the  short  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  for  deliberation.  The 
question  came  upon  them  completely  by 
surprise,— they  were  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, without  time  to  consider ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  it  might 
well  be  anticipated  that  the  majority  of 
their  Lordships  would  vote  against  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  for 
that  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  it  had  not 
been  his  intention  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl,  and  he  only  rose  inconse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
Lord  a  short  time  ago,  who  seemed  to 
attribute  to  some  hidden  motive  the  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  which  appeared 
amongst  noble  Lords  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  acting  together,  and  to  which  he 
had  applied  the  epithet  of  "  unnatural 
coalition."  Now,  for  himself  he  would 
say,  that  he  belonged  to  no  party ;  and 
that  he  had  entered  into  no  coalition. 
For  many  years  he  had  seldom  obtruded 
himself  on  their  Lordships ;  he  had  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  his  own  conscien- 
tious opinion,  and  he  never  could  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  any  party.  The  cir- 
cumstances, the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
last  year, — the  deep  interest  which,  in 
common  with  other  of  their  Lordships,  he 
took  in  the  measure  then  before  the 
House, — the  unfeigned  indignation  which 
he  felt,  in  common  with  other  noble  Lords, 
with  reference  to  that  measure, — fastened 
and  united  those  bonds  which  connected 
him,  by  a  feeling  of  principle,  with  many 
noble  Lords  during  that  Session.  They 
might  have  acted  together;  and  in  the 
few  Debates  which  had  taken  place,  there 
might  have  been  a  coincidence  of  opinion 
amongst  some  who  formerly  did  not  agree 
on  many  subjects,  but  he  repeated  that 
there  was  no  coalition.  This  he  repeated 
on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
acted,  although  he  certainly  was  not  con- 
stituted their  organ,  or  authorised  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  He  knew  that  the 
bond  which  united  them  together  was  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, a  determination  not  to  support 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  a  decision  to 
bring  forward  such  measures  as  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  public  interest.  They 
would  make  attacks  on  the  Government  in 
whatever  way  appeared  to  them  most 


likely  to  be  useful  to  the  country;  but 
they  would  make  none  of  an  objectionable 
nature.  They  never  would,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  Ministers,  give  one  single 
vote  which  on  consideration  they  might 
have  reason  to  view  as  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  country.  That  was  the 
principle  on  which  they  would  act.  If 
from  peculiar  circumstances  there  wee  a 
coincidence  of  opinjon  amongst  those  who 
did  not  always  agree  on  political  sub- 
jects, that,  he  contended  was  not  a  co- 
alition. But  if  there  were  a  coalition— 
if  such  a  thing  were  to  take  place  — 
was  it  to  be  imputed  to  him  in  that  digni- 
fied Assembly,  that  he  would  join  it  with 
any  unworthy  view,  or  that  he  would  not 
support  every  measure  that  appeared  to 
him  really  calculated  to  forward  the  pub- 
lic good?  They  might  call  that  a 
alition,  if  they  pleased,  but  it  was  a 
alition  for  the  service  of  the  country,  and 
not  for  its  disadvantage.  He  would  say 
little  on  the  subject  of  the  present  debate, 
because  he  could  not  go  over  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  noble  Lords  in  support 
of  the  Amendment,  without  injuring 
them  by  the  repetition.  It  appeared  that 
his  Majesty  stated  by  his  Message  that  he 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  duration 
of  the  present  Parliament,  which  would 
necessarily  terminate  in  a  few  months, 
and  he  called  on  the  legislature,  prior  to 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  for  a  tem- 
porary provision  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  State,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  a  new 
Parliament.  No  one  could  deny  that  his 
Majesty  possessed  the  undoubted  preroga- 
tive of  dissolving  Parliament;  and,  al- 
though it  was  not  unprecedented,  it  cer- 
tainly was  an  extraordinary  step,  for  the 
Crown  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  know 
whether  it  concurred  in  the  opinion  and 
recommendation  contained  in  the  Mes- 
sage. The  Crown  applied  to  Parliament 
to  make  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
State,  and  also  asked  its  concurrence  in 
the  proposed  dissolution.  He,  for  one, 
could  not  say  that  he  did  concur  in  it. 
Their  Lordships  all  knew,  that  it  had  been 
stated  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  that,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  according 
to  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  country. 
As  the  King  was  the  head  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  Parliament, — the  caput, 
principium,  et  Jinis, — when  he  was  re- 
moved, the  rule  formerly  was,  that  Partifr* 

meut  should  cease  to  exist.    But,  by  list 
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Acts  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  different  principle  was  recognized, 
and  Parliament  was  authorised,  if  it  pleased 
the  reigning  Monarch,  to  sit  for  six 
months  longer.  There  were,  however, 
particular  circumstances  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  William  and  Anne — inch 
as  a  disputed  succession,  which  called  for 
such  a  measure ;  but  the  general  principle 
was  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  there 
promulgated.  Their  Lordships  had  for- 
merly experienced  some  inconvenience 
from  the  dissolution  of  Parliament;  for, 
on  the  demise  of  George  3rd,  no  man 
could  say  but  that  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, so  immediately  after  its  form- 
ation, was  attended  with  very  great  incon- 
venience. Then,  if  such  inconvenience 
was  felt,  what  was  the  necessity,  he 
would  ask,  of  an  immediate  dissolution 
now?  It  must  be,  he  supposed,  some- 
thing in  the  existing  state  of  Parliament. 
Then,  he  demanded,  had  all  the  necessary 
bills  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament; 
were  they  only  waiting  for  the  Royal 
assent  ?  No  such  thing ;  there  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  arrear. 
Ministers  had,  however,  persuaded  his 
Majesty — and  they  would  be  responsible 
for  this  measure — that  the  present  was 
the  proper  time  for  the  dissolution.  He 
knew  not  whether  they  had  offered  rea- 
sons to  his  Majesty  on  this  point,  but 
most  certainly  they  had  offered  none  to 
him.  But  it  might  arise  from  this  feeling, 
that  as  the  6rst  business  of  Parliament, 
in  a  new  reign,  was  to  settle  the  civil  list, 
Ministers  did  not  wish  to  apply  to  a  Par- 
liament on  its  death-bed,  as  members 
were  about  to  go  before  their  constituents. 
There  might  be  danger.  Ministers  per- 
haps thought,  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment would  endeavour  to  get  a  character 
for  patriotism  under  such  circumstances, 
by  recommending  not  merely  economy, 
but  absolute  parsimony.  If  that  were  so, 
he  would  say  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  on  the 

nle  themselves;  for  he  believed  that, 
ere  was  one  thing  which,  more  than 
another,  excited  strongly  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  it  was  a  desire  to  sustain  the 
splendor  and  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  and 
that  object,  the  people  knew,  was  best 
•fleeted,  by  granting  a  civil  list  adequate 
to  the  due  support  and  maintenance  of 
As  greatness  and  independence  of  the 
Thro**,  There  was  something  more  con- 
~  with  the  civil  list  then  the  mere 
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Privy  Purse,  and  the  personal  establish- 
ment of  the  King.  The  great  wish  of  the 
people  in  general,  he  repeated,  was  to 
have  the  splendor  of  the  Crown  properly 
maintained.  The  most  ignorant  of  them 
knew,  that  that  splendor  was  not  kept 
up  for  the  gratification  of  the  Monarch, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  But, 
he  demanded,  could  it  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  those  Members  of  Parliament 
who  were  ultimately  to  decide  on  the  civil 
list,  would,  when  called  on  by  their  consti- 
tuents, declare  that  they  would  carefully 
investigate  all  the  accounts  connected  with 
the  public  expenditure  ?  Could  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed,  that  when  they  were 
returned  to  serve  in  Parliament,  they 
would  forfeit  that  pledge,  and  comply  with 
whatever  proposition  Ministers  pleased 
to  lay  before  them?  He  believed  that  a 
question  would  never  be  put  to  them  on 
that  point :  and,  as  to  forfeiting  confi- 
dence by  making  a  proper  provision  for 
the  Crown,  that,  he  believed,  would  never 
be  the  case.  But  there  were  other  Ques- 
tions that  would  be  asked  of  them.  They 
would  be  asked,  "  Have  you  done  away 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
as  far  as  you  possibly  could  ?  Have  you 
opposed  those  various  and  discordant 
plans  which  Ministers  have  at  different 
times  proposed  ?  Have  you  opposed  his 
Majesty's  Government,  when,  as  Dr.  Parr 
has  said,  *  their  mind  was  oscillating  be- 
tween two  absurdities  V — when  they  were 
frightened  at  their  own  opinions,  even 
before  tbey  were  argued  against?  Did 
you  oppose  them  when  they  introduced  a 
new  scheme  of  finance,  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  which  previously  emanated 
from  the  same  quarter  ?  When  you 
looked  into  the  public  accounts,  and  in* 
vestigated  the  public  expenditure,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it,  did  you  take  care 
to  see  that  the  reduction  fell  on  the  right 
persons?  Did  you  examine  and  satisfy 
yourself  that  those  who  were  made  the 
objects  of  reform,  were  the  individuals 
who  ought  really  to  be  exposed  to  its 
operation?  Did  you  protest  against  its 
affecting  poor  and  unfortunate  persons, 
while  it  left  the  wealthy  and  the  affluent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  they  ought 
never  to  have  possessed,  thus  benefitting 
individuals  who  were  not  more  meritorious, 
but  who  were  more  fortunate,  than  the 
persons  whom  this  reform  prostrated  ?* 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
constituents  would  call  *a  their  R*pr*» 


Kings 

sentatives  to  answer.  And  he  should, 
certainly,  if  he  were  a  constituent,  ask 
what  the  couduct  of  bis  Representative 
was  with  respect  to  the  great  measure  that 
was  passed  last  year.  He  would  ask, 
"  Did  you  consent  to  that  measure  ?  Did 
you  agree  that  the  Roman  Catholic  should 
be  relieved?  Did  you,  though  with  great 
regret,  persist  in  the  same  opinion,  that, 
holding,  in  due  deference,  the  British 
Constitution,  they  should  continue  to  be 
excluded  ?  Or  were  you  the  advocate  of 
expediency,  and  did  you  make  that  the 
rule  of  your  conduct?  And,  finally,  are 
you  now  attempting  to  make  me  believe 
that  the  measure  of  Catholic  relief  suc- 
ceeded on  the  ground  of  just  and  credit- 
able policy,  or  was  carried  by  a  dereliction 
of  principle  and  the  most  unblushing 
apostacy?"  Situated  as  Parliament  now 
was,  how  could  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try be  accomplished  ?  The  bills  for  the 
remission  of  taxes,  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
bad  alluded,  were  only  in  progress — what 
was  to  be  done  with  respect  to  them  ? 
Another  question  he  would  ask  was  this — 
Why  did  those  who  supported  Ministers 
deny  the  existence  of  general  distress,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  constantly  per- 
sisted in  refusing  inquiry,  which,  if  there 
was  no  distress,  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  doubt  ?  There  were  several  bills 
of  very  great  importance  now  in  progress, 
which  ought  to  be  disposed  of.  Ministers 
however  said,  "  Never  mind  those  mea- 
sures; only  give  us  some  authority  to 
raise  money,  some  undefined  provision— 
(he  knew  not  what)  and  we  will  proceed," 
Now  a  supply  of  this  kind,  if  not  always 
synonymous  with  confidence,  always  im- 
plied confidence;  aud  undoubtedly,  that 
confidence  he  did  not  place  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  With  respect  to  the  necessity 
of  making  some  temporary  provision  for 
a  misfortune  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
and  which  might  occur,  he  should  only 
say  that  he  never  would  state  his  deter- 
mination on  that  point,  until  he  bad 
given  the  subject  full  consideration.  The 
present  Amendment  called  on  their  Lord- 
ships to  take  this  debate  on  another 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  their  Lordships 
an  opportunity  for  the  reconsideration  of 
an  opinion  that  might  have  beeu  hastily 
formed ;  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  of  their  Lordships  a 
single  sound  argument  against  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Earl. 


LDSJ  Demise  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  W/tarncliJf'e  said,  this  was  a  sub- 
ject which  called  for  serious  attention. 
It  was  a  great  constitutional  question,  and 
came  to  this,  whether  this  country  should 
be  left,  for  the  space  of  some  months, 
with  the  probability  of  having  no  govern- 
ment at  all?  He  thought,  if  they  could, 
that  they  ought  so  to  word  their  Address, 
as  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a  more  ma- 
ture consideration  of  this  subject;  and, 
therefore  he,  for  one,  would  vole  for  the 
adjournment.  He  wished,  however,  to  be 
understood  as  protesting  against  being 
included  amongst  those  who  were  de- 
scribed by  a  noble  Lord  as  gladly  seizing 
any  opportunity  to  vote  against  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  In  the  whole  course 
of  bis  political  life — and  it  was  not  a 
very  short  one — be  had  been  guided  in 
giving  his  vote  by  principle  alone. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  regretted 
that  so  many  appeals  bad  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  the  Catholic 
Question.  He  could  not  see  how  any 
advantage  could  arise  from  the  allusions 
to  that  measure,  and  he  thought  it  would 
lie  much  better  to  refrain  fiom  them.  He 
admitted,  that  in  any  view  in  which  it 
could  be  considered,  the  situation  in  which 
their  Lordships  were  placed  presented 
considerable  difficulties  ;  but  the  question 
was,  on  which  side  the  difficulties  prepon- 
derated? It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Crown  could  of  its  own  authority 
dissolve  the  Parliament  whenever  it 
thought  proper.  There  were  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
business ;  and  they  arose  portly  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  other  Mouse  of  Par- 
liament chose  to  conduct  its  business, and 
partly  from  other  causes.  But  the  Crown 
having  declared  that  it  intended  to  exer- 
cise its  undoubted  prerogative  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  the  question  was,  how 
they  could  enable  it  to  do  so  with  the 
least  possible  inconvenience  1  It  had 
been  observed  by  a  noble  Earl,  that  the 
convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  might  wish  to  take 
journeys  and  make  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  approaclungelections,  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  vast  consequence  of  the  continu- 
ation of  Parliament  for  some  time  longer. 
But  whether  their  Lordships  chose  to  con- 
sult their  convenience  or  not,  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  importance  of  making 
provisions  with  respect  to  a  Regency,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  prei 
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the  feelings  of  an  early  dissolution  and 
the  approach  of  a  general  election  from 
prevailing  strongly  all  over  the  country ; 
and  ought  their  Lordships  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
Regency  during  such  a  state  of  general 
effervescence  ?  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
better  course  would  be  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Duke ;  and  on  these 
practical  grounds  he  should  vote  for  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  requested  the 
indulgence  of  their  Lordships  while  he 
said  a  few  words,  and  they  would  be  but 
few,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made.  Something  had 
been  said  about  the  loss  of  influence 
which  he  had  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  measure  of  last  year,  which  had 
been  so  often  mentioned.  He  did  not 
mean  at  present  to  say  a  word  on  that 
measure  except  this,  that  however  sorry 
he  might  be  to  lose  the  support  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Mansfield)  on  the  opposite 
bench,  and  of  other  noble  Lords  who 
concurred  in  that  noble  Earl's  views,  if 
the  thing  were  still  to  be  done  he  would 
take  exactly  the  same  steps  as  he  had  taken 
last  year.  The  question  now  before  their 
Lordships  was  to  be  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  actual  situation  of  Parliament. 
This  was  not  a  state  of  things  in  which  there 
was  a  balance  of  inconveniences,  nor  had 
it  been  so  represented  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack.  It  was  a 
balance  between  positive  and  great  incon- 
venience on  one  hand  and  a  remote  risk 
on  the  other ;  and  the  best  and  the  easiest 
mode  of  getting  out  of  that  risk  was  by 
means  of  the  dissolution.  Their  Lordships 
were  very  much  mistaken  if  they  thought 
that  the  matter  of  the  Regency  could  be 
settled  merely  by  a  short  bill.  It  was  a 
subject  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  one 
which  it  was  impossible  to  settle  properly 
in  the  present  Parliament.  The  Ministers 
had  not  adverted  in  the  way  of  objec- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  the.  pressure  of  business  was 
so  great,  and  so  much  still  remained  to  be 
done,  that  it  was  hardly  possible,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  to  get 
through  that  business  in  addition  to  the 
important  measures  which  had  been  so 
much  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  A  noble  Earl  on  the  other 
side  had  said,  that  the  Ministers,  by  the 
proposition  which  they  had  this  night  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships,  wished  to 
throw  on  Parliament  the  responsibility  of 


the  dissolution.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  case,  nor  was  it  ever  so  intended. 
The  Ministers  had  merely  brought  down 
a  message  from  his  Majesty,  who  stated, 
that  he  saw  the  inconvenience  of  the 
present  Parliament's  sitting  much  longer, 
and  he  requested  their  Lordships  to  adopt 
such  measures  for  carrying  on  the  public 
service  as  would  enable  him  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
[Looking  at  Lord  Eldon,  who  took  off  his 
hat], — he  meant  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Cross  Bench — whom  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  with  so 
much  satisfaction  on  the  Woolsack,  had 
observed,  that  the  Ministers  by  this  mea- 
sure of  dissolution  proposed  to  dispense 
with  the  advantage  of  the  Act  of  William 
and  Anne,  as  if  they  had  disapproved  of  that 
Statute.  That,  however,  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
that  Act  which  enabled  them  to  recommend 
these  measures  to  Parliament;  for  had 
it  not  been  for  the  statute  in  question, 
the  measures  would,  of  course,  have  all 
been  lost  along  with  the  Parliament.  He 
regretted  that  he  could  not  concur  with 
the  noble  Earl  in  the  delay  which  he  had 
proposed.  He  did  not  mean  in  the  least 
to  impute  to  the  noble  Earl  any  other 
motive  in  making  the  proposition  than  that 
which  he  himself  avowed ;  but  he  could 
see  no  use  in  the  delay,  and  therefore 
thought  it  best  that  they  should  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  question  that  night. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that,  although  he  did 
not  wish  to  trespass  upon  their  Lordships 
further  than  could  be  avoided,  yet  there 
were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  hoped 
for  their  indulgence.  The  noble  Marquis 
(Bute)  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  had 
much  misunderstood  him — if  he  conceived 
him  to  have  done  what  he  called  granting 
the  whole  question — that  is,  that,  except  so 
far  as  regarded  the  question  of  Regency, 
there  was  no  other  point  which  he  con- 
sidered of  much  importance.  The  noble 
Marquis  had  stated  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Civil  List,  and  the  measures  under  discus- 
sion in  Parliament,  he  (Earl  Grey)  was 
willing  to  waive  these,  if  the  other  were 
conceded.  What  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
stated  was,  that  he  considered  the  last— 
the  question  regarding  the  Regency— of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  that 
House  could  not  separate  without  doing 
something  in  reference  to  it,  otherwise 
they  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction 
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of  duty.    They  were  told  that  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  would  be  facilitated  by 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment.  What  was  the  object  of  his  propo- 
sition ?  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  an  event — God  forbid  that  that 
event  should  soon  occur ! — but  there  was  a 
possibility  of  an  event  occurring,  which 
might  involve  the  country  in  great  difficul- 
ties; and  against  these  he  wished  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  be  taken.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  taxed 
him  with  indulging  gloomy  anticipations. 
He  had  expressed  no  gloomy  anticipations. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  said,  that  the 
constitution,  the  health,  the  vigour,  and 
the  temperate  habits,  of  his  present  Majesty, 
gave  him  hopes  of  a  long  reign.     He 
therefore  indulged  in  no  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, but  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  things,  it  appeared  that  such  an 
event  was  possible,  and  as  it  would  be  at- 
tended  with  much    danger  and  incon- 
venience to  the  country,  he  proposed  a 
motion  to  their  Lordships,  with  a  view 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  should  be 
amply  considered,  and  means  devised,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  to  the  country.  He 
thought   that  the  danger  which   might 
arise  in  such  a  case,  if  not  provided  against, 
very  far  counterbalanced  any  inconve- 
nience which  could  possibly  arise  from 
protracting  >the  Session  of  Parliament  for 
a  few  weeks  longer.     He  would  beg  to 
explain  to  the  noble  Marquis,  that  he  had 
said  this  point  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance,   although    there    were    other 
matters  deserving  of  mature  consideration ; 
and  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  cause  for  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  at  an  early  period,  or  for  in- 
curring the  total  destruction  of  all  those 
measures  which  must  fall  to  the  ground  if 
that  dissolution  took  place.      Amongst 
these  were  the  measures  for  the  Supply  of 
the  year,  and  the  various  Acts  which  had 
been  introduced  with  a  view  to  carry  into 
effect  the  gracious  intention  of  his  late 
Majesty,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
people.    To   lay  all  these  matters  aside, 
after  so  much  time  had  been  lost  upon 
them,  would  be  attended  with  so  much  in- 
convenience, that  he  could  not  contemplate 
it    without    endeavouring    to    prevent   a 
course  which  would  be  productive  of  much 
evil.       He  did   not    abandon  the   other 
grounds  of  his  motion,  but  he  put  forward 
the  inconvenience  which  would  arise,  upon 


the  demise  of  the  Crown,  as  the  strongest 
ground  of  his  proposition.     Now,   with 
regard  to  the  object  of  that  proposition, 
its  object  was  what  it  professed  to  be.    A 
noble  Earl  opposite  implied  that  it  was 
intended    to  catch   votes,  and  was  the 
result  of  an  unnatural  coalition.     What 
there  had  ever  been  in  his  conduct  which 
justified  such  an  imputation  be  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  but  he  would  sincerely  tell 
the  noble  Earl  that  he  had  bona  fide  ap- 
plied for  an  adjournment  in  order  to  toe 
further  consideration  of  the  question ;  with 
a  view,  if  it  were  carried,  of  inducing 
Ministers  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  send 
a  recommendation  which  would  provide 
against  the  possible  difficulty  to  wnich  he 
adverted.     But  if  such  a  recommendation 
should  not  come  to  them,  he  should  then 
consider  it  the  duty  of  that  House,  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  at  all  events,  to 
suggest  their  own  readiness— in  case  his 
Majesty  should  see  it  necessary  to  issue 
such  a  recommendation — to  give  effect  to 
it.     His  Motion  for  an  adjournment  had 
originated  from  a  consultation  with  one  or 
two  of  those  friends  with  whom  he  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  acting.    As  to 
an  unnatural  coalition,  it  was,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  for  him  to  add  any  thing  to 
what  had  been  already  said  by  a  noble 
Earl  on  the  same  bench.    He  knew  of 
no    coalition :     there  was   no   coalition. 
He  had  differed  from  many  noble  Lords 
who  had  to-night  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  supporting  this  motion,  and,  with- 
out   having  entered  into    any  coalition, 
he   would   not  hesitate   to  say  that,  if 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  introduce  a 
motion  supported  and  approved  by  those 
noble  Lords,  on  the  principle  on  which 
they  founded  their  support  of  it,  he  should 
feel  highly  honoured  by  such  approbation 
and  support.    A   noble   Baron   opposite 
had  thought  proper  to  make  something 
like  a  personal  attack  upon  him.    The 
noble  Baron  regretted  that  he  should  have 
expressed    a  decided    opinion  that    the 
present  Administration  was  incapable  of 
conducting    with  advantage    the   public 
affairs  of  the  country,  which  the  noble 
Baron  considered  as  in  some  measure  a 
contradiction  of  his  former  opinion — he 
having  expressed  confidence  in  the  present 
Ministers,  and  acknowledged  a  debt  of 
gratitude  as  due  to  them.    These  motives 
the  noble  Baron  thought  ought  to  have 
induced  him  to  abstain  from  expressing 
the  opinion  to  which  he  had  just  refenecL 
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He  remembered  very  well  the  measure  of 
last  year,  in  "which  he  had  given  the  noble 
Duke  his  sincere  and  cordial,  political  and 
personal  support.  He  claimed  no  grati- 
tude for  that.  He  had  supported  the  noble 
Duke,  upon  public  principles,  in  a  mea- 
sure which  he  felt  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  and  he  had  expressed  this 
personally  to  the  noble  Duke,  in  order  to 
guard  him  against  any  supposition  that 
his  support  was  influenced  by  any  but 
public  motives.  He  was  not  modest  enough 
not  to  think  that  his  support  was  of  some 
advantage  to  the  noble  Duke.  But,  as  to 
general  confidence,  he  would  ask  when 
had  the  noble  Baron  ever  heard  him  ex- 
press that  Bentiment  ?  He  entertained  a 
strong  disposition  of  good- will  towards  the 
noble  Duke;  but  if  anything  that  fell 
from  so  humble  a  person  as  he  was  were  of 
any  consequence,  it  must  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  some  Members  of  that  House, 
that  he  had  stated  that  he  remained  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  where  he  had  sat 
for  many  years  without  any  disposition  to 
oppose  the  noble  Duke,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  without  the  confidence  which  some 
professed  in  an  Aministration  so  con- 
structed as  the  present.  The  noble  Lord 
regretted  that  he  had  declared  that  the 
present  Government  was  incapable  of 
managing  the  business  of  the  country ;  for 
his  part  he  regretted  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing that  declaration ;  but  looking  at  all 
that  had  occurred  since  the  last  year — to 
which  he  had  looked  with  anxious  at- 
tention, it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
measures  of  the  present  Government  were 
of  a  character  by  which  the  honour,  the 
consequence,  or  the  power,  of  the  country 
would  be  forwarded.  Looking  also  at  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
public  business,  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  brought  forward, 
first  in  one  shape,  then  withdrawn,  then 
explained  and  altered,  and  finally  ap- 
pearing more  objectionable  than  at  first, 
and  remaining  in  such  a  state  of  confusion, 
that  no  member  of  the  community  who 
was  to  be  affected  by  them,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural,  the  mercan- 
tile, the  commercial,  or  the  manufacturing 
interests,  could  understand  their  object  or 
effect — looking  at  these  things — not 
meaning  to  say  any  thing  personally  of- 
fensive to  the  noble  Duke,  for  whom  he 
bad  the  highest  regard,  he  merely  stated 
•  sentiment  which  was  forced  upon  him  by 


a  close  observation  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  which  he  really  believed,  whatever 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
might  say,  was  common  to  four-fifths  of 
the  country. — The  noble  Lord  opposite 
had,  in  answer  to  a  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross-bench,  disclaimed  any  intention  of  a 
personal  offence  to  him.  He  was  willing 
to  take  the  noble  Lord's  disclaimer.  But 
when  the  noble  Lord  talked  of  expect- 
ations to  be  gratified  by  this  measure — 
when  he  congratulated  himself  and  his 
brother  Ministers  upon  having  an  open 
enemy  rather  than  a  concealed  foe,  he  (Earl 
Grey)  certainly  felt  the  imputation  as  one 
from  which  he  should  have  thought  that 
the  knowledge  which  the  noble  Baron  had 
of  him  would  have  preserved  him.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  profess  one  notion  and 
to  act  upon  another.  He  might  be  rash ; 
he  might  express  too  vehemently  what  he 
felt;  but  that  he  concealed  opinions  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  avow  or  act  upon,  was 
a  charge  which,  he  thought,  could  never 
be  imputed  to  him  by  his  worst  enemy. 
He  regretted  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
posing this  Motion.  If  it  should  be  carried, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move  such  an 
amendment,  as  time  would  enable  him  to 
prepare. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  as  he  had 
already  stated  that  he  considered  the 
noble  Earl  to  be  the  last  man  to  be  actu- 
ated by  any  improper  motives,  he  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  that 
declaration.  He  was  sorry  that  the  idea 
had  lasted  so  long  on  the  noble  Earl's 
mind  that  he  meant  any  thing  personally 
offensive  to  him.  If  the  noble  Earl  would 
throw  back  his  thoughts  for  some  years,  he 
believed  he  would  recollect  that  he  (Lord 
Ellenborough)  had  given  as  great  a  proof 
of  confidence  in  him  as  any  public  man 
could ;  and  nothing  had  occurred  in  the 
noble  Earl's  conduct  to  change  his  opinion, 
but  every  thing  that  he  had  since  witness- 
ed had  added  to  his  respect.  He,  on  the 
part  of  his  colleagues,  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that .  they  claimed  not  for 
themselves  any  extraordinary  gratitude  or 
praise,  for  the  introduction  of  the  measures 
they  had  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  public  emergencies.  In  the 
introduction  of  those  measures  they  had 
merely  consulted  the  public  interests,  and 
performed  their  duty  as  public  servants. 
Being  on  his  legs,  he  would  state,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  interested,  that  it  was 
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not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Govern 
ment  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  dissolvi 
Parliament  so  speedily  as  would  render  it 
likely  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  the 
relief  which  the  measures  now  before  Par- 
liament promised. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment: Contents  56;  " 
Majority  against  the  Amendmei 
List  of  the  Minority 


Dukes. 

Morley 

Norfolk 

Chnrlemont 

Richmond 

Devonshire 

Beauchamp 

Newcastle 

Argyll 

KinnW 

Marquesses. 

Wellesley 

Melbourne 

Sligo 

Goderich 

Clanricarde 

Granville 

Lansdown 

Maynard 

Londonderry 

Downe 

Barons 

Grey 

Radnor 

Holland 

Durham 

Stanhope 

Foley 

Carnarvon 

Lilford 

Eldoo 

Redesdalo 

Harrowby 

Sclsey 

Winchilsea 

Mansfield 

Sea  ford 

Be  I  haven 

Say  and  Sele 

Carlisle 

Duudas 

Spencer 

Auckland 

Essex 

Rivers 

Roroney 

Northwick 

Grosveuor 

Calthorpe 

Filzwiuiam 

De  Clifford 

Albemarle 

WharnclifTe 

The  question  was  afterwards  put  on 
the  original  Motion,  when 

Earl  Qrep  moved  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing; Address  for  that  proposed  by  the 
Dukeof Wellington:  "Thatanhumble Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  state 
to  his  Majesty  that  we  acknowledge  with 
every  sentiment  of  gratitude,  the  commu- 
nication which  his  Majesty  has  been  most 
graciously  pleased  to  make  to  this  House, 
that  we  acknowledge  as  a  most  gratifying 
proof  of  his  Majesty's  consideration  of  the 
public  convenience  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  declaration  that  considering  the 
advanced  period  of  the  Session,  and  the 
state  of  public  business,  his  Majesty  feels 
unwilling  to  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  any  new  matter  which  may 
admit  of  postponement  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service; — but  we 
feel  ourselves  atthesame  time  called  upon, 
humbly  and  respectfully  to  assure  his  Ma- 


jesty, that  if,  adverting  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Government,  he 
should  find  it  expedient  to  propose  to  Par- 
liament any  provision  for  securing  the 
country  againsl  possible  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  most  serious  nature,  to 
which  it  might  otherwise  be  exposed  ;  we 
shall  be  ready  and  anxious  to  take  into 
our  immediate  consideration  with  a  view 
to  carrying  them  into  effect,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  safety,  any  measures  which  hisMa- 
jesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  recom- 
mend for  that  purpose — that  we  shall  be 
at  all  times  ready  with  the  devotion  which 
we  feel  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  Go- 
vernment to  concur  in  affording  to  his 
Majesty  the  means  that  may  be  necessary 
for  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  audfor  facilitating  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Majesty's  royal  prerogative  of 
dissolving  the  Parliament  whenever  it  may 
appear  to  his  Majesty  to  be  required  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  we  humbly 
hope  that  the  furtherance  of  his  Majesty's 
paternal  wishes  in  this  respect  may  be  most 
conveniently  and  effectually  promoted  by 
our  proceeding  with  all  due  diligence  and 
expedition  to  the  completion  of  the  mea- 
sures which  are  now  in  progress  in  conse- 
quence of  his  late  Majesty's  most  gracious 
recommendation  from  the  Throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  and  which 
arc  necessary  for  the  public  service." 
The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 

The  original  Address  was  then  agreed 


Public  Business.]  Earl  Cawdor  rose 
to  ask  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  whether,  as  it  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Baron  to-night, 
the  public  were  not  to  be  disappointed  in 

':  expectations  of  relief  from  the  un- 
equal pressure  of  some  of  the  taxes,  the 
Government  intended  to  persevere  in  the 
measures  for  reforming  the  law  which  had 
been  recommended,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Session,  from  the  Throne  itself'!1  If  the 
istry  had  not  firmness  enough  to  per- 
severe in  pressing  those  measures,  he 
must  infer  that  it  was  a  proof  that  they 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government,  in  the  first 
place,  to  press  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Beer-duties.     Of  the  bills  for  the  " 


J  of 
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provement  of  the  law,  the  Scotch  Judica- 
ture Bill  was  in  a  forward  state,  and  would 
most  probably  pass.  There  were  others 
in  a  forward  state,  which  might  also  pass. 
There  was  a  probability  that  the  Act  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  alluded,  and  about 
which  he  felt  so  solicitous,  would  pass  this 
Session  ;  whilst  the  other  measures  rela- 
tive to  the  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  on  which  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed  in  quarters  for 
which  he  entertained  considerable  respect, 
would  perhaps  be  postponed  until  next 
Session. 

Lord  Holland. — I  beg  to  ask  of  the 
noble  Duke,  is  it  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  propose,  as  usual, 
an  Appropriation  Act  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington— It  is. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  June  30. 

Mnrm*.]  Return  ordered.  OntheMotionofMr.PotJLBTT 
TaoMMM,  the  Salaries  of  all  Functionaries  in  the  Post- 
Office,  ace.  t—  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  CComnkll,  the 
Address  presented  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  Lower 
Canada,  relative  to  certain  Lands  claimed  by  the  Catholic 
Seminary  at  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Stamp  and  Spirit 
Duties  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  Katanaoh,  from  Baling- 
fttt: — By  Mr.  Cahww,  from  Land-owners  of  Wexford: 
—By  Mr.  QCokxwll,  from  Ballylaneen  and  Stradbally. 
For  Abolishing  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  by  the  same  hon. 
Member,  from  the  Prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea,  Dublin. 
For  the  Abolition  of  certain  Tolls  in  Drogheda,  by  Mr. 
CCoxxux,  from  Wm.  Cavanagh.  Against  Stamps  on 
Medicines,  by  Mr.  Hart  Dayis,  from  the  Druggists  of 
Bristol:— By  Sir  J.  D.  Acland,  from  the  Druggists  of 
Stonehouse.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Sea-borne 
Coals,  from  Great  Yarmouth,  by  the  same  hon.  Member, 
from  Southmolton.  For  a  better  arrangement  of  the  Two- 
penny Post,  by  Mr.  Hums,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Pad- 
dington.  For  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  (Chester),  by  Mr.  Wi lbramam,  from  Wm. 
Brooks.  In  favour  of  tho  Northern  Roads  Bill,  by  Mr. 
Hfbu,  from  Brechin. 

Mr.  O'Con nell's  Letter.]  Mr.  L. 
O'Brien  wished  to  inquire  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare  whether  a  letter  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Irish  newspapers, 
bearing  his  signature,  and  commenting  in 
the  grossest  terms,  on  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain Members  of  that  House,  had  really 
emanated  from  him ?    [Order.] 

The  Speaker  inquired  whether  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr  O'Brien)  was  about  to 
move  a  breach  of  privilege  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  Speaker — Then  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  give  notice  of  motion.  If  the 
hon.  Member  intends  to  complain  of  any 
breach  of  privilege,  by  misrepresentation 
in  the  debates,  or  otherwise,  as  regarded 
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the  proceedings  of  that  House,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper,  the  paper  contain- 
ing the  offensive  article  must  be  produced, 
and  then  the  House  could  order  the  editor 
or  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  so  offend- 
ing against  the  rules  of  that  House  to 
attend  at  the  bar. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  that  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  member  for  Clare  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  merely  intended  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  certain  offensive 
passages  in  a  letter  written  by  the  other 
hon.  member  for  the  same  county  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  in  which  the  characters  of 
some  hon.  Members  had  been  traduced. 
The  hon.  Member  was  about  to  submit, 
he  believed,  a  question  whether  the  attack 
on  the  Members  he  had  referred  to  was 
not  a  breach  of  privilege. 

The  Speaker  said,  such  a  proceeding 
would  lead  to  a  debate,  and  there  was  no 
question  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  could  give  notice  of  Motion  on 
the  subject  if  he  thought  proper. 

Distress  is  Ireland.]  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  presented  a  Petition  from  a  parish  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  relative  to  Grand 
Jury  assessments  in  Ireland.  He  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  state  of  starvation 
existing  at  the  present  moment  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  which  he  described 
the  wretched  state  of  the  people  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  [The  hon.  Mem- 
ber proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the 
letter,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
miserable  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  the  nettles  growing  in  the  church- 
yards, and  had  asked  permission  to  gather 
the  weeds  from  off  the  graves.]  Notwith- 
standing this  appalling  state,  the  in- 
habitants had  manifested  the  greatest 
forbearance,  and  had  committed  no  act  of 
depredation. 

Mr.  L.  O'Brien  expressed  his  surprise, 
when  the  distress  in  Ireland  was  so  great, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  should 
have  chosen  that  very  moment  for  pro- 
mulgating his  tenets  on  the  currency. 
Advising  the  people  to  exchange  their 
paper  for  gold  could  not  but  add  very 
materially  to  the  present  state  of  distress, 
and  produce  alarm  and  ruin  throughout 
the  whole  country,  which,  in  fact,  appeared 
to  be  the  primary  object  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  nothing  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
2C 
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people  had  prevented  that  result.  If  ever 
the  wis  !om  and  influence  of  a  patriot 
ought  to  be  exercised  for  the  relief  of  a 
country,  it  was  at  the  present  moment; 
but  the  hon.  Member  hod  used  his  influ- 
ence to  add  to  the  miseries  of  the  people, 
and  appeared  to  sport  in  the  ruinous  con- 
sequence he  had  produced.  No  artifice 
had  been  left  unused — no  stratagem  left 
untried  by  the  hon.  Member,  which  he 
thought  could  create  confusion  and  dis- 
turbance in  that  country.  [The  hon. 
Member  was  proceeding  to  comment  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  loud  calls  of  u  Question."] 
He  then  observed  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed further,  but  he  felt  bound  to  make 
these  remarks  in  consequence  of  seeing  his 
name,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  another 
hon.  Member,  held  up  to  the  scorn  and 
contem pt  of  the  cou ntry ;  he  must  condemn 
the  system  of  one  Member  traducing  the 
charucter  of  another,  and  the  infamous 
species  of  calumnious  intimidation  prac- 
tised with  respect  to  him,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  owed  his  great  influence  over 
the  lower  order  of  the  Irish  people. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Address  ix  Answer  to  the 
King's  Message.]  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  fur- 
ther consideration  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious Message. 

The  Order  having  been  read, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir, 
I  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  part  of  the 
most  gracious  Message  of  his  Majesty 
which  expresses  a  hope  that  this  House 
will  make  temporary  provision  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  service  in  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  between  the  termination 
of  the  present  Session  and  the  assembling 
of  a  new  Parliament.  But  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  the  performance  of  that  duty 
without  expressing,  so  far  as  an  individual 
can  presume  to  express,  my  deep  sense  of 
the  considerate  and  respectful  forbearance 
with  which  the  House  was  pleased  yester- 
day to  limit  its  proceedings  to  that  part 
of  the  Address  which  related  to  condo- 
lence and  congratulation,  and  unanimously 
to  refuse  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  anything  which  could  provoke  angry 
debate,  or  lead  to  the  expression  of  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Sir,  upon  the  recent 
demise  of  the  Crown,  there  necessarily 
devolved  upon  the  Ministers  a  duty  of 


giving  advice  to  his  Majesty  as  to  the 
course  which  it  was  fitting  for  him  to  pur- 
sue for  the  despatch  of  public  business. 
The  House  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that,  by  an 
ancient  law  of  this  country,  the  demise  of 
the  Crown  necessarily  terminated  the  exist* 
ence  of  Parliament.  The  reason  assigned 
for  that  by  Blackstone  is,  that  the  King, 
being  the  head  and  soul  of  Parliament- 
its  "  caput,  principium,  et  finis" — the 
demise  of  the  Crown  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings  and  existence  of  Parliament, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  King; 
William  that  any  alteration  was  made  in 
the  law  in  that  respect.  By  an  Act  of  that 
Sovereign  (the  7th  and  8th  William  and 
Mary),  it  was  provided,  that  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  during  the  existence  of  Parlia* 
ment,  should  not  necessarily  terminate  its 
existence,  but  that  it  might  continue  to 
sit,  unless  expressly  prorogued  or  dissolved, 
for  six  months  after  such  demise.  The 
preamble  to  that  Act  sufficiently  sets  out 
the  causes  of  it ;  stating,  amongst  other 
things,  "  the  dangers  likely  to  accrue  upon 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  from  the  invasion 
of  foreign  enemies,  or  the  conspiracies  of 
evil  and  wickedly-disposed  persons  at 
home."  And  the  alteration  in  that  law,  no 
doubt,  had  relation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  those  times,  and  the  danger 
which  then  existed  of  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  Throne  of  this  country.  It  has  been 
said  thai  this  was  a  temporary  Act ;  but, 
from  all  that  I  can  understand  of  the 
matter,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  measure ;  and 
the  more  firmly,  because  1  find  it  repeated, 
almost  in  the  same  terms,  and  re-enacted 
by  the  subsequent  Statutes  of  Queen  Anne. 
But,  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
circumstances  of  that  precedent,  and 
whether  the  provident  precaution  then 
taken,  of  allowing  the  Parliament,  notwith- 
standing the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to 
continue  to  sit,  provided  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  required  its  uninterrupted 
deliberations,  was  or  was  not  expedient,  is 
not  now  the  question  :  the  question  now 
is,  whether  or  no,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  business,  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
ceedings incident  to  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  Sove- 
reign, it  i6  more  advisable  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament,  or  to  continue  to  sit 
for  the  consideration  and  despatch  of  such 
public  business  as  is  now  unfinished  Y  This 
is  the  question,  and,  Sir,  after  the  moat 
mature  consideration  of  it  in  all  its  bear* 
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ings,  the  Ministers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
adyise  the  Crown,  have  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  they  best  discharge  that  duty  by 
recommending  the  course  pointed  out  by 
this  Message.  The  question,  then,  which 
I  have  now  to  put  to  the  House  is  this — 
will  it  accede  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Crown, of  making  provision  correspond- 
ing with  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  1  propose  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  Sir,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  though  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  prove  that  it  is 
necessary, nay  almost  advisable,  that  Parlia- 
ment should  continue  its  deliberations,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  much  inconvenience  must 
arise  from  its  continued  sittings,  particularly 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  period  of  its 
natural  dissolution — namely,  six  months — 
is  not  very  far  distant.  I  would  also  put 
it  to  Gentlemen  whether  the  giving  a 
longer  time  to  canvass  for  elections  would 
not  be  attended  with  the  greatest  incon- 
venience, and  very  great  expense — for  we 
all  know  that  these  long  preparations  pro- 
duce no  good  ;  they  do  not  facilitate,  on 
the  contrary  they  impede,  the  free  and 
unbiassed  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
electors ;  and  the  appeals  thus  made,  and 
of  necessity  often  repeated,  within  a  large 
space  of  time,  must  have,  not  a  beneficial, 
but  a  mischievous  and  corrupting  influence. 
I  hold  it  too,  Sir,  that  it  would  expose 
Members  of  the  existing  Parliament,  who 
are  obliged  to  attend  to  their  duties  here, 
to  an  unfair  disadvantage's  compared  with 
their  opponents— candidates  for  public 
favour,  who,  having  no  business  to  distract 
them,  will  be  enabled  to  apply  the  whole 
of  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
seek  means  of  support  which  those  others 
have  not.  These  considerations,  and  the 
advantage  of  being  personally  on  the  spot 
canvassing  their  constituents,  must  either 
work  injuriously  towards  the  sitting  Mem- 
bers, if  they  attend  their  duties  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  they  will  affect  most  mischievously 
the  public  business,  should  Gentlemen  be 
selfish  enough  to  yield  to  them,  and  absent 
themselves.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  former 
periods,  when  Parliament  continued  to  sit 
under  circumstances  like  the  present,  there 
was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  attendance  of  Members,  and 
there  are  frequent  entries  in  the  Journals 
of  those  da  vs.  of  orders  made  upon  Mem- 
bera  themselves,  urging  their  return  to 
town,  or  upon  Sheriffs  and  returning 
officers,  calling  upon  them  to  return  them. 


Upon  all  these  grounds,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  unless  there  be  some  special 
circumstances  which  require  the  immediate 
intervention  of  Parliament,  it  will  be,  upon 
the  whole,  most  conducive  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  Gentlemen  themselves,  most 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  most  fair  and 
impartial  towards  the  parties  contending 
for  the  voices  of  their  constituents,  to  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  very  earliest  period  we 
can, consistent  with  the  public  business,  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
exercised  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  a 
new  Parliament  ought  to  be  called.  I  am 
aware  that,  since  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
instances  have  occurred  of  a  different  course 
pursued  in  the  reigns  of  the  Monarchs  who 
immediately  succeeded  her.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  usual  to  send  a  Message 
to  this  House,  proposing,  without  delay,  the 
arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  that  such 
arrangements  were,  in  fact,  made  before 
any  prorogation  or  dissolution  took  place. 
But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Civil  List  was  different 
then  from  what  it  now  is ;  that  the  Sove- 
reign was  then  in  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
sum  to  be  voted  by  Parliament  was  exactly 
the  difference  between  the  actual  amount 
of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  sum  of  the 
charges  upon  it.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
time  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, up  to  the  accession  of  George  3rd 
was  not  of  such  a  length  as,  in  modern 
times,  so  great  and  important  a  measure 
would  be  thought  to  require.  The  bill, 
for  instance,  which  settled  the  Civil  List 
upon  George  1  st  was  passed  through  both 
Houses  with  an  expedition  little  known 
uow-a-days.  Queen  Anne  died  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1714,  and  the  bill  for 
settling  the  Civil  List  upon  her  successor 
was  brought  into  the  House  on  the  12th 
of  August;  it  was  passed  through  all  its 
stages  with  great  rapidity  and  little  com- 
ment;  upon  the  17th  it  was  taken  up  to 
the  Lords,  returned  again  upon  the  19th, 
and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  of  August.  The  periods, 
therefore,  in  which  Parliament  proceeded 
to  regulate  the  Civil  List,  upon  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  before  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  referred 
to  as  authorities  for  our  guidance  now.  It 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  concurrent  and 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  country  that, 
in  making  a  settlement  of  the  Civil  List 
upon  the  present  King,  under  circumstances 
2C2 
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differing  so  entirely  from  those  of  the  late 
reign,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Ministers, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  advising 
the  measure  rests,  should  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  maturely  considering  it  in 
.ill  its  points;  and  that  the  Members 
of  this  House,  who  are  to  sanction 
arrangements,  should  also  have  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  weighing1  and  deltbi- rating 
upon  them.  Sir,  it  is  to  be  considered  th.it 
we  have  to  arrange  imd  settle  the  Civi 
Lists  of  three  different  parts  of  the  empire 
or,  rather,  the  three  Civil  Lists  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  A  committee 
which  sat  upon  this  subject  in  1815 — 
fifteen  years  ago — gave  some  general  re- 
commendations with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priation of  thcCivi!  List  to  the  Prince,  then 
unrestricted  Regent,  which  were  closely 
followed  when  his  Royal  Highness  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Throne ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
there  are  several  circumstances  connected 
ith  the  subject  which  would  admit  of 
additional  improvement.  I  would  mention, 
for  instance,  several  of  the  public  Officers 
of  State,  who  receive  their  salaries  partly 
from  the  Civil  List  and  partly  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  Judges  are  so 
paid;  so  are  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  the  expense  and  charge  being 
defrayed  from  both  sources.  Indeed  I 
cannot  put  the  case  more  strongly  than  in 
the  instance  of  my  right  lion,  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  this 
moment  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ves  his  official  emoluments  from  five 
different  sources,  partly  from  the  Civil  List, 
part  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  this 
country,  part  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  Ireland,  part  from  other  funds  arising 
out  of  the  commutation  of  fees,  and  partly 
from  other  transactions  in  his  office.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  condition  of  the  Civil 
List  should  be  amended,  and  all  charges 
upon  it  consolidated.  But,  adverting  to 
the  period  which  must  elapse  before 
Government  can  prepare  any  well-digested 
plan  for  arranging  the  Civil  List — adverting 
to  the  time  which  Parliament  must, of  neces- 
sity, take  in  considering  that  plan — I  do  not 
think  that  the  former  precedent —  a  prece- 
dent, too,  taken  from  the  earliest  period, 
immediately,  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  whom  the  bill  was  passed— ought 
to  be  binding  on  us;  and  thinking, there- 
fore that  there  will  be  more  advantage  in 
postponing  the  Civil  List  to  a  future  occa- 
sion, than  in  pressing  it  on  now,  and  keeping 
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Parliament  sitting  for  several  weeks,  with 
all  the  inconveniences  of  haste  in  the  mea- 
sure, and  expense  to  the  Members,  we 
propose  to  follow  the  later  precedent  of 
1820,  as  the  safest  course.  Sir,  it  is  not 
that  Ministers  have  any  doubt  that  the 
present  Parliament  would  make  a  just 
provision  for  his  Majesty,  for,  while  Mem- 
bers are  naturally  and  justly  desirous  of 
curtailing  the  public  expenses,  yet  they 
would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  meet- 
ing their  constituents,  from  making  a  just 
and  liberal  provision  for  the  Crown.  We 
know  they  would  consider  that  the  interesti 
of  the  State  were  blended  with  the  ease 
and  splendor  of  the  Monarch,  and  they 
would  find  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  feel  it  a 
duty  to  the  country,  to  make  such  a  provi- 
sion,— not  regardless  of  economy—but 
ample,  as  would  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Throne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from 
any  distrust  in  the  present  Parliament,  that 
we  do  not  now  lay  before  it  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Civil  List  for  the  new  reign, 
but  solely  upon  the  ground  that  there  is 
not  time  enough  for  the  adequate  con- 
sideration of  these  matters,  consistently 
with  their  importance,  and  the  claims 
of  other  business,  I  have,  Sir,  already 
said  that  we  have  decided  upon  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  1820,  but  there  were 
many  circumstances  in  that  case  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  present.  In  1820 
his  late  Majesty  ascended  the  Throne, 
after  having  been  unrestricted  Regent  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  change  in  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign. In  1820  the  Parliatr 
had  been  elected  under  the  Regency  of  the 
Prince,  afterwards  George  4lh,  had  already 
sat  one  year  and  six  months,  and  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown  look  place  the  last  da; 
of  January,  ut  the  very  period  when,  undi" 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  be 
beginning  the  Parliamentary  Session.  But 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  has  now  taken 
place  under  very  different  circumstances. 
The  present  Parliament  has  sat,  not  a 
year  and  six  months,  but  four  years. 
There  is  also  a  complete  change  in  the 
person  of  his  Majesty,  who  was  never  till 
now  called,  like  the  late  King,  to  exercise 
any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  The 
demise  of  the  Crown  has  not  taken  place 
at  the  commencement,  but  at  the  end,  of 
the  Session,  and  after  live  months  of,  I 
won't  say  successful,  but  certainly  unre- 
mitting and  severe  labours.  It  has  occur- 
red, too,  at  a  period  when  some  interval 
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between,  the  past  and  future  labours  is  so 
desirable,  not  so  much  for  the  personal  con- 
venience of  Members  as  for  the  letter  de- 
spatch of  public  business.  Keeping  there- 
fore the  precedent  of  1820  before  us,  we 
propose  to  imitate  it,  so  far  as  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  periods  will  al- 
low ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
in  the  present  case,  there  are  more  rea- 
sons for  an  immediate  dissolution  than 
in  1820.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  sit  and 
transact  business,  and,  if  there  were  any 
necessity  for  its  continuing  to  sit,  I  am 
sure  no  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience 
would  induce  us  to  rise,  or  to  forego  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  necessary 
to  the  public  interests.  Sir,  I  will  not 
say,  even  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  that 
this  question  is  free  from  all  difficulty,  or 
that  it  is  one  to  which  we  may  at  once 
come  to  a  conclusion,  without  regarding 
any  previous  difficulties.  The  lion, 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Brougham),  and  some  other  Members, 
made  some  remarks  upon  omissions  in  the 
Message  from  his  Majesty.  Sir,  it  would 
be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  these  remarks,  or  not 
to  know  that  the  omissions  alluded  to  must 
refer  to  one  of  two  things  :  first,  either  to 
the  Civil  List ;  or,  secondly,  to  some  ar- 
rangements for  a  Regency.  Sir,  this  latter 
is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and  import- 
ance; but  still  it  is  better  to  treat  it  with 
frankness,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  remove 
wrong  impressions.  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
question  quite  open  to  consideration,  and 
various  opinions  have  been  formed  upon 
it ;  but  I  can  say  that,  after  the  most  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  matter,  and  after 
weighing  maturely  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  Ministers  are  of  opinion 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  best  con- 
sult the  public  interests  by  recommending 
a  postponement  of  the  consideration  of 
that  question  for  the  present.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  at  this  moment  an  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  Throne,  who  is  an  infant  of  ten- 
der years ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
Parliament  will  go  on  to  provide  for  an 
event — possible,  no  doubt,  but  which  God 
avert ! — namely,  the  demise  of  the 
Crown — to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  the  interval 
between  such  demise  and  the  period  when 
the  next  heir  shall  come  of  mature  age, 
whoever  that  person  may  be?  I  cannot 
imagine  any  thing  more  deeply  affecting 


the  interests  of  this  country,  or  which  re- 
quires more  mature  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, than  the  provision  for  such  a 
case.  It  is  a  case  of  the  very  last  import- 
ance and  consequence.  There  have  been, 
indeed,  in  our  history,  instances  of  Regen- 
cies before ;  but,  I  apprehend,  none  ex- 
actly resembling  this.  In  each  of  the 
years  1751  and  1765  there  was  [an  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  of  tender  years,  and 
Parliament  made  provision  for  the  possible 
demise  of  the  Crown.  But  yet  the  sub- 
ject was  so  far  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
the  circumstances,  however  near  to  each 
other  in  point  of  time,  were  considered  so 
dissimilar  in  character,  that  Parliament 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  arrangements.  By  the 
Act  of  1751,  Parliament  appointed  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  guardian  of 
the  infant  Prince  her  son,  and  Regent  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the 
Crown.  In  1795  Parliament  empowered 
George  3rd  to  name  the  person  who  should 
be  the  guardian  of  his  son,  and  Regent  of 
the  kingdom,  restricting  his  choice  to 
certain  individuals.  I  only  refer  to  these 
precedents,  however,  to  show,  not  that 
they  ought  to  be  followed,  but  that,  from 
the  difficulties  which  presented  them* 
selves  in  the  progress  of  them,  they  proved 
that  the  subject  was  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  It  will  be  admitted 
at  once,  that  to  make  a  permanent  provision 
now,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  possible 
events,  and  against  all  contingencies  which 
might  happen  to  the  heir-apparent,  to 
make,  I  say,  any  permanent  provision 
against  a  possible  state  of  things,  and  which 
would  accommodate  itself  to  all  possible 
circumstances,  would  require  the  most  se- 
rious and  grave  consideration.  But  then 
I  am  asked,  "  Is  there  no  risk  in  leaving 
the  case  wholly  unprovided  for  till  the  next 
meeting  of  Parliament?"  To  that  I  an- 
swer, that,  at  the  early  periods  if  our  his- 
tory, there  are  various  instances  of  infant 
Sovereigns  coming  to  the  Throne  of  this 
kingdom,  for  whose  protection  no  legisla- 
tive measures  had  been  previously  taken. 
I  could  name  Henry  3rd,  Richard  2nd, 
and  Henry  6th — all  of  them  infant  Sove- 
reigns— none  above  eleven  years  of 
a«re — one  not  a  year  old ;  and  yet 
Parliament  made  no  provision  for  a  Re- 
gency, but,  after  the  accession  of  the  Sove- 
reign, appointed  persons  to  govern  the  king- 
dom till  the  infant  King  bad  arrived  at 
those  years  of  maturity  which  the  Act  ap- 
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pointing    the    Regency   had  prescribed.  |  above  all,    if  the  event  to  be  guarded 
Since  the  Revolution,  in  1751   and  1765,    against  should 


different  courses  had  been  pursued  ;  but  in 
neither  of  these  cases  was  there  a  provision 
immediately  made  for  the  event  of  a  mi- 
nority. In  1765  no  steps  were  taken  till 
three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent. The  late  King  was  born  in  August 
1762,  but  it  was  not  till  1765,  three  years 
afterwards,  that  the  precaution  of  appoint- 
ing a  Regency,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of 
the  Crown,  was  taken.  I  cannot  Mud  that 
George  3rd  ever  acted  upon  the  powers 
contained  in  that  Act.  Sir,  this  is 
a  delicate  subject,  but  I  hope  I  treat  it 
with  the  delicacy  which  becomes  us  all, 
though  we  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  our 
duty.  But,  let  me  fairly  ask,  where 
is  the  risk  of  postponing  this  measure  to 
the  next  Session  ?  In  the  reign  of  George 
3rd  it  was  postponed  for  three  years ;  and 


occur,  would  very  much 
impede  and  embarrass  any  future  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  settlement  of  the  Regency 
question.  It  must  be  always  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  country  to  have  the 
matter  permanently  settled.  And  having 
now,  Sir,  treated  of  the  various  views  in 
which  this  very  delicate  matter  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and  having  shown  enough  to  explain  the 
motives  of  that  Government  why  it  disap- 
proves of  any  temporary  provision  for  ft 
Regent  being  now  made,  and  why  it  ad- 
vises the  post  ponement  of  a  permanent  pro- 
vision till  the  subject  can  be  better  dis- 
cussed and  more  looked  into,  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  offer  any  other  consider* 
ations  to  the  House  to  induce  it  to 
agree  in  the  terms  of  this  part  of  the  Ad- 
dress.    I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state 


in  the  reign  of  George  2nd  nearly  ten  weeks  !  what  is  the  course  of  public  business  which 
were  suffered  to  elapse,  after  the  death  of  |  his  Majesty's  Government  proposes  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  before  any 
Act  was  passed  for  the  Regency  ;  of  course, 
under  the  sanction  of  that  precedent,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for  making  any  provi- 
sion for  a  Regency  in  the  interval  between 
the  end  of  the  present  Session  aud  the 
meeting  of  a  new  one.  In  case  such  an 
ovent  should  unfortunately  happen,  as  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  I  apprehend  that 
the  infant  Queen  would  have  full  power  to 
give  her  assent  to  any  Act  of  Parliament 
appointing  a  guardian  for  herself  and  a 
Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner as  binding  as  if  it  were  signed  by  a 
Sovereign  of  full  age.  But,  Sir,  still  it  has 
been  thought  by  those  who  admit  the  im- 
portance of  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Regency,  that 
some  temporary  provision  ought  to  be 
made,  to  give  some  one  of  mature  age  the 


power  of  consenting  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  appointing  a  guardian  for  an  in- 
fant Sovereign  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Upon  that  head  too,  Sir,  all  1  shall  say 
is,  that,  after  having  given  to  it  the  best 
consideration  which  was  in  my  power,  I 
would  press  upon  the  House  the  impolicy 
of  discussing  any  such  plan.  I  will  nut 
now  detail  the  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence my  opinion;  but  it  must  occur  to 
every  one,  that  any  temporary  arrange- 
ments, which  would  have  the  effect  of  fet- 
tering the  future  and  final  decision  of  this 
question,  must  be  very  inconvenient,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  individual  with 
such  authority,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  and, 


commend,  should  the  House  of  Commons 
agree  to  the  Address  which   I  shall  have 
the  honour  to  submit.   That  Address  will 
of  course  assure    his  Majesty,  that  the 
House  will,  without  delay,  make  temporary 
provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  in* 
terval  which  must  elapse  between  the  dis- 
solution of  this  Parliament  and  the  assem- 
bling of  the  next.     Assuming  those  parts 
of  it  to  be  agreed  to,  then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  course  is  to  be  taken  with  re- 
spect  to  the  public  business?    If  it   be 
determined  that  a  dissolution  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  House  is  willing  to  perform 
its  part  as  stated  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Address,  by  making  a  temporary  provision 
for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two   Parliaments  ; — both  these 
points  being  conceded,  1  think  the  House 
will  be  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the 
sooner  we  despatch   the  public  business, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  and 
with  the  several  measures  of  great  public 
importance  which  are  now  in  progress  be- 
fore    the    House,     the    better.      Under 
circumstances  like  these,  it  is  hard  to  lay 
down  any  rule  which  can  guide  us  in  the 
course  we  ought  to  take.     With  so  many 
measures,  and  so  many  of  them  of  such 
great  importance,  as  we  now  have  unfi- 
nished before  us,  it  is  hard  to  expect  the 
concurrence  of  all  parties  to  any  course 
Ministers  may  suggest;  but  I  do  hopet 
that,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
Government,  occasioned  by  the  demise  of 
the  late  Crown,  Gentlemen  will  extend  if 
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much  indulgence  at  they  can,  consistently 
with  their  public  duty,  to  our  proposals 
for  the  despatch  of  public  business. 
One  rule  of  our  proceeding,  in  case  we 
agree  to  go  on,  shall  be  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  likely  to  provoke  discussion, 
and  to  forego  every  measure  which  is  like- 
ly to  lead  to  much  detailed  illustration. 
After  the  expectations  which  were  held 
out  to  the  country  by  my  right  hon.  friend 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  lower  classes,  of  relief 
by  the  remission  of  the  Beer  duties,  I 
think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
aud  of  all  parties,  that  the  measures  which 
bad  for  their  object  the  carrying  these 
views  into  effect,  and  the  other  measures 
connected  with  them,  which  have  not  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  here,  the  public 
interests  require  that  these  should  be  pass- 
ed immediately.  Although  the  bill  author- 
ising the  sale  of  Deer  on  the  premises,  and 
the  other  bill  for  remitting  the  duties  upon 
Beer,  have  not  kept  pace  in  this  House,  the 
one  being  at  the  second,  and  the  other  at 
the  third  reading,  yet  I  think  the  House 
will  concur  with  me  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
these  bills  together.  There  is  also  another 
bill,  which  is  not  much  known,  and  has 
not  received  much  consideration  in  this 
House,  though  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  a  foundation  for  every  sort  of  legal 
reform — I  mean  the  bill  for  disposing 
of  vested  interests  in  patent  offices  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  in  themselves  the  great- 
est obstruction  to  legal  reforms:  this  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  passed  also.  For,  Sir,  though 
we  never  venture  upon  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Courts  without  taking 
into  account  the  reasonable  claims  of 
persons  entitled  to  compensation,  yet 
these  patent  rights  are  great  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  reform,  and  they  must 
be  removed  before  reform  can  be  e fleeted. 
I  propose  to  take  all  these  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
the  equalization  of  the  fees  in  the  different 
Courts ;  for,  so  long  as  the  fees  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  are  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  King's  Bench,  one  cannot 
wonder  that  the  business  flows  unequally 
into  the  latter.  The  bill  for  abolishing 
these  privileges  stands  for  the  third  reading, 
and  I  propose  that  it  be  passed  without  de- 
lay. With  respect  to  the  Spirit  Duties 
bill,  which  is  before  the  House,  the  House 
will  recollect  that  it  was  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  Session  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
frieftd,  m  an  indemnification  to  the  Re- 


venue for  the  losses  which  it  would  sustain 
by  the  remission  of  the  Leather  and  Beer 
duties,  to  impose  a  duty  of  6d.  a 
gallon  on  British  and  Colonial  spirits,  and 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  press  upon  the 
House  the  propriety  of  carrying  that  plan 
into  effect.  But  the  passing  of  these  mea- 
sures will  make  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  whole  of  the  West- 
India  interest,  to  which  we  should  with 
to  give  all  possible  attention.  [Some 
Member  suggested  that  this  should  be 
postponed  till  next  Session.]  I  wish 
Gentlemen  to  understand,  that  by  the  de- 
lay of  four  or  five  days  we  are  already  in  a 
curious  situation,  and  that  no  more  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  settling  the  question,  for 
the  sugar-duties  will  expire  on  Monday 
next.  I  hope  Parliament  will  not  suffer 
them  to  expire  before  they  have  substitut- 
ed some  others  in  their  room,  for  so  large 
an  amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  given  up, 
and,  short  as  the  interval  is,  I  do  hope  that 
the  House  will  concur  with  the  Government 
in  re-enacting  those  duties  before  the  pe- 
riod when,  according  to  law,  they  would 
cease.  This  is  not  a  time  for  going  into 
detail  on  the  subject;  but  as  they  will  ex- 
pire on  Monday,  and  as  the  late  scheme 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
been  severely  contested  in  the  House,  and 
passed  by  no  very  large  majority,  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  could  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment, without  great  deliberation,  to 
adopt  that  scheme  of  duties.  It  is  there- 
fore, to  be  abandoned  [laughter].  Sir, 
if  there  be  any  ridicule  attaching  itself  to 
those  acts  of  our  public  duty,  I  undoubtedly 
am  here  to  bear  my  share  of  it ;  wc  advised 
the  measures  from  a  sense ofpublicduty,  and 
from  the  same  feeling  we  now  withdraw 
them.  We  have  tried  to  confer  some 
benefit  upon  the  West-India  interest, 
which  has  not  been  very  graciously  re- 
ceived by  it ;  and  since,  in  retaining  the 
additional  duty  upon  Rum,  which  is, 
after  all,  only  equal  to  British  Spirits,  we 
seem  called  upon  to  realise  the  benefit 
which  was  promised  to  that  distressed  in- 
terest, we  propose  some  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  Sugar ;  and,  because  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  alterations  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 
As  the  Resolutions  are  not  now  before  as, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  them  in  de- 
tail ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  stating, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  that  the 
scheme  might  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
For  my  part  I  see  none  of  the  difficulties 
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which  some  hon.  Members  have  been 
pleased  to  point  out.  However,  in  order 
to  get  over  these  difficulties,  and  give  re- 
lief to  the  West-India  interest,  we  mean 
to  make  a  reduction  in  thesugar  duties,  but 
that  reduction  shall  be  uniform  and  abso- 
lute. The  reductions  which  we  propose 
to  make  are  a  reduction  of  3s.  per  cwt. 
upon  West  India  sugars,  and  of  5s.  per 
cwt.  upon  those  of  the  East  Indies.  This 
is  as  great  a  boon  as  we  can  give  to  the 
West-Indies.  The  loss  to  the  Revenue 
from  these  measures,  supposing  them  to 
be  passed  into  a  law  this  Session,  will  be 
explained  in  the  statement  which  I  am 
about  to  make,  one  side  of  which  shows 
the  amount  contributed  to  the  Revenue  by 
the  additional  duties,  and  the  other  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  remission  of  duties. 
The  Revenue  then  will  suffer — 

On  account  of  the  remission  of  the 

Beer  Duties,  a  loss  of .£3,000,000 

The  duties  on  Leather 300,000 

Remission  of  the  Sugar  duties  ..    ..  450,000 


Total  loss      ,£3,750,000 

By  the  additional  duties  on  spirits, 
British  and  Colonial,  it  will  gain     £600,000 

Leaving  a  nett  loss  to  the  Revenue  of  £3,150,000 

which  will  be  three  millions  gained  by  the 
people. 

I  have  also  to  state,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  O'Connell),  and  other  Members  for 
Ireland,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  for  the  Consolidation  of 
Stamp  duties  in  Ireland.  We  are  willing  to 
give  up  every  contested  thing,  and  to 
sacrifice  any  principle  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  order  to  avoid  Debate.  There 
will  remain  then  to  be  passed  the 
Appropriation  Bill  for  the  votes  of  the 
present  Session.  We  propose  that  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  vote  a  sum  on 
account  of  the  Estimates  not  passed;  and 
under  the  head  of  the  Civil  List  we  ask  for 
some  provision  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  the  new  reign,  taking  into  account 
the  expenses  of  a  Queen-consort.  But 
we  ask  nothing  which  may  fetter  any  de- 
cision hereafter,  and  what  we  ask  is  only 
for  the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  Session,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Session.  What  I  propose  is,  a 
vote  on  account,  not  for  a  whole  year,  but 
for  such  a  limited  time  as  circumstances 
render  necessary.  I  have  thus,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  stated  my  views  as  to  the 
course  which  it  appears  to  me  most  expe- 


dient to  adopt  at  the  present  juncture.  I 
cannot,  however,  conclude  without  ear* 
nestly  expressing  a  hope  that  the  House 
will  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of 
passing  some  few  measures,  in  favour  of 
which  the  House  has  already  expressed  its 
opinion.  Among  these  is  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  having  been  taken  upon  the 
question  of  the  Welsh  Judicature,  an 
alteration  of  the  existing  system  has  been 
agreed  to,  after  full  and  repeated  discus- 
sions. As  to  the  bill  for  appointing  a 
new  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  Offices  of  the 
Master  and  Registrar,  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters think  that  they  should  not  duly 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  if  they 
pressed  those  measures  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  willing  that  further  time  should 
be  allowed  for  taking  them  into  consider- 
ation. These  are  the  arrangements  which 
Ministers  consider,  upon  the  whole,  most 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  We  have  advised  his  Majesty  to 
seek  for  a  temporary  provision  for  the  pub- 
lic service  during  the  interval  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Session,  and  the 
assembling  of  a  new  Parliament.  I  have 
now  plainly  and  concisely  explained  the 
course  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
pursue  in  case  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  acquiesce  in  the  Address  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  propose  ;  I  shall  there- 
fore move  it,  Sir,  which  is  all  that  remains 
for  me  to  perform  ;  and  which  I  hope  will 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  accordingly  moved 
an  Address  precisely  similar  to  that  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  [see  ante,  p.  709.] 
Lord  Althorp  said,  he  wished  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  for  the  propositions  it  contained 
were  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  they  were  propo- 
sitions which  involved  a  great  constitu- 
tional question,  and  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  calling 
upon  the  House  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  upon  their  merits  without  suffi- 
cient time  being  allowed  for  the  purpose. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated, 
with  very  great  candour  and  fairness,  the 
different  points  of  the  measures  he  pro* 
posed  to  the  House,  and  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
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could  perfectly  well  understand  that  many 
hon.  Members  might  from  considerations 
of  personal  convenience,  be  anxious  for  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  but  all 
considerations  of  this  nature  ought  to  give 
way  where  the  public  interest  was  con- 
cerned.   To  him  it  appeared  that  all  the 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  brought  forward  to  show  that  an 
immediate  dissolution  was  necessary,  had 
regard   rather    to   personal    convenience 
than  to  the  more  important  question   of 
public  interest  or  injury.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  deprecated  any  discussion  upon 
the  question  of  the  Regency  at  this  time  ; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  felt  persuaded  that 
this  was  the  proper  time  for  the  people  of 
England  to  see  how  their  Representatives 
voted  upon  a  question  of  such  vast  mag- 
nitude and  momentous  importance.     The 
question  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  make  some  temporary  provision 
for  the  public  service  at  the  present  junc- 
ture was  one  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  deserved  to  be  fully 
considered    before  any  decisive   measure 
was  adopted ;   but,  whatever  conclusion 
the  House  might  arrive   at  with  regard 
to   it,   there  could   be  but    one  opinion 
as  to  the  weighty  importance  of  the  other 
question  —  namely,  the  question  of   the 
Regency.     No  one  could  possibly  regret 
more  than  himself  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  a  Regency  on  the  contingent 
event  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown ;  but 
such  necessity  suggested  itself  to   every 
mind,  and  he  would  ask  if  there  was  any 
one    in   private   life   who   would   not   be 
deemed  imprudent  and  rash  if  he  delayed 
to  appoint  executors  who  should  attend  to 
the  interests  of  his  family  in  the  event  of 
his  death  I     The  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  trustees  for  the  public,  were  bound 
to  make  provision  for  the  Government  of  the 
country,  by  the  appointment  of  proper  per- 
sons to  act  on  the  pait  of  the  Crown  during 
the  minority  of  the  Sovereign  .His  Maj  esty's 
Ministers  would  take  very  great  responsi- 
bility on  themselves  if  they  delayed  to  make 
such  provision  one  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  call  upon  the  House  to 
adopt  his  measures  without  allowing  fur- 
ther time   to   consider  them.     Indepen- 
dently of  the  two  leading  measures  pro- 
posed   by    the    right    hon.    Gentleman, 
there    were  also   several   others  touched 
upon  by  him,  some   of  which  the  right 
bontvtable    Gentleman    thought    ought 


to   be  brought    forward,  and    some    at 
the  same   time,    abandoned.      Now   all 
these    were    of   great    comparative    im- 
portance, and  required  mature  and  deli- 
berate consideration.     In  all  cases  where 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed  upon  pub- 
lic questions,  it  was  usual  to  give  due  notice  v 
of  the  time  when  motions  respecting  them 
were  to  be  brought  forward ;   and  most 
assuredly  that  rule  ought  not  to  be  de- 
parted from  when  the  highest  interests  of 
the    State  were   concerned.      Yet  now, 
without  any  time  at  all  being  allowed, 
they  were  called  upon  for  an  immediate 
decision.     He  hardly  knew  what  course  it 
might  be  advisable  for  the  House  to  pur- 
sue, but  the  inclination  of  his  mind  was, 
that  the  Debate  ought  to  be  adjourned 
for  twenty-four  hours  only,  in  order  that 
they  might  come   to  a   more   deliberate 
decision  on   a  question  so  highly  import- 
ant.    He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  submitted  this  proposition 
to  the  House  with  no  feeling  whatever  of 
disrespect  towards  the  illustrious  person- 
age  now  called  to  the  Throne  of  these 
Realms;    neither  was   he  influenced  by 
any  wish  of  not  returning  an  immediate 
answer  to  the   Message  which  had  been 
brought  down   to  the    House;    but  he 
thought  that  no  more  inconvenience  could 
result  from  postponing  this  discussion  till 
to-morrow,  than  could   be   presumed   to 
have  arisen  from  the  House  having  post- 
poned  a  part   of  it   from   yesterday   till 
this  day.     Having  stated  thus  much,  he 
should  move,  a3  an  Amendment,  that  the 
further  discussion  on  the  question  be  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  rose,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : — Sir,  1  rise  to  second 
the  motion  of  my  noble  friend;  but  in 
doing  so  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  most 
explicitly,  that,  anxious  as  I  am  that 
there  should  be  an  adjournment  of  this 
Debate,  yet  I  should  have  carefully  ab- 
stained from  pressing  it,  could  I  believe 
that  this  motion  of  adjournment  could  be 
so  far  perverted  by  any  person,  in  any 
quarter,  as  to  wear  by  possibility  the  sem- 
blance of  disrespect  towards  the  Illustrious 
Prince,  whom  we  yesterday  congratulated 
on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of  these 
Realms.  I  go  further — I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  I  should  lament  as  much  as 
any  man,  that  any  recommendation  of 
mine  should  have  the  semblance  of  a 
disposition  upon  my  part,  captiously  and 
needlessly  to  embarrass  bis  Majesty's  Go* 
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y eminent :  I,  for  one,  have  not  this 
disposition — I  utterly  disclaim  it.  I  rise 
now,  instead  of  waiting  for  all  the  observa- 
tions which  may  be  urged  upon  the  con- 
trary side,  because  I  think  I  shall  thus 
best  reply  to  the  candour  and  openness  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement,  by 
now  declaring,  shortly  and  decidedly, 
once  for  all,  my  impressions  respecting 
those  principles  broached  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  propositions  to 
this  House.  1  think  this  a  more  conve- 
nient and  more  candid  course  than  lying 
by  to  answer  the  arguments  which  may 
be  hereafter  advanced.  Now,  first,  re- 
specting the  question  of  adjournment  as 
it  affects  the  Civil  List :  This  is  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty — and  how 
do  I  propose  to  meet  it  ?  By  recommend- 
ing that  which  I  recommended  ten  years 
ago  on  a  similar  occasion — on  the  Acces- 
sion of  his  late  Majesty,  George  4th 
— and  it  was,  that  we  should  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  three  former  Accessions. 
It  is  a  fit,  a  constitutional,  and  a  whole- 
some, exercise  of  the  functions  of  this 
House,  that  Members  should  consider  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  Civil  List  before, 
and  not  after,  they  should  have  met  their 
constituents.  I  certainly  entertain  no 
more  apprehensions  than  the  right  hon, 
Secretary,  that  this  House  would  now, 
more  than  it  would  hereafter,  forget  the 
duty  it  owes  to  the  Crown  (that  is  to  say, 
to  the  people,  for  whom  it  is  established — 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  supported  and 
maintained)  so  as  to  refuse  a  suitable  sup- 
port for  his  Majesty  ;  and  when  I  say 
suitable,  I  mean,  splendid  as  regards  the 
head  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  but  at  the 
same  time  1  know  that  the  people  are 
feelingly  alive  upon  this  subject.  I 
know  that  there  is  an  extreme  watchful- 
ness and  excessive  jealousy  entertained  by 
the  Commons  of  England  towards  all 
expenses  for  the  splendid  support  of  the 
Monarch  ;  and  I  am  well  assured  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  for  the  comfort  of  the 
nation  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the 
illustrious  Frince,  who  has  just  succeeded 
to  the  Throne,  that  a  cordial  understand- 
ing upon  this  subject  should,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  take  place  between  him  and 
his  people.  And  so  strongly,  Sir,  am  I 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  this  imme- 
diate understanding,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  the  same  precautionary 
arrangements  would  cease  to  have  the 
same  grace ;  the  same  effect,  and  the  same 


favour,  if  they  were  made  by  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, as  they  would  if  made  by  a  House  of 
Commons  about  to  render  to  its  consti- 
tuents an  account  of  the  transactions  in 
which  it  has  been  engaged.  I  there- 
fore consider  it  highly  important  that  we 
should  come  to  some  decision  respecting 
those  arrangements  here,  and  not  in  a 
new  Parliament.  I  consider  it  important 
to  the  character  and  dignity  of  this  House, 
important  to  the  interests  and  well-being 
of  the  country,  and  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  Crown  itself.  It  is  true,  ai 
was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
that  on  the  death  of  William,  of  Anne, 
and  of  the  two  first  Georges,  the  existing 
Parliament  did  arrange  the  Civil  List,  and 
that  the  only  deviation  from  this  rule  was 
on  the  death  of  the  father  of  our  late 
Monarch ;  but  this  was  a  peculiar  case, 
and  such  was  the  argument  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  advanced  against  me  ten  years  ago. 
His  Lordship  said,  the  case  was  different 
from  all  others,  and  that  it  was  one  to 
which  no  precedent  could  apply.  And 
now,  therefore,  I  beg  to  suggest  (or,  I 
should  rather  say,  to  throw  out — for  as 
we  have  had  no  notice,  or  no  time  for 
deliberation,  1  cannot  do  more),  that  this 
is,  in  my  mind,  a  reason  why  we  should 
assent  to  the  very  moderate  proposition  of 
my  noble  friend  for  twenty-four  hours' 
delay.  And  now  I  come  to  another  ques- 
tion of  exceeding  importance —  a  ques- 
tion, in  point  of  universal  interest,  far 
surpassing  any  other  which  could  be  now 
brought  forward.  I  allude  to  that  most 
difficult  and  delicate  question  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  justly  sup- 
posed (although  I  gave  no  direct  intima- 
tion of  it)  that  I  alluded  last  night.  The 
question  is,  touching  the  mode  of  best 
supplying  any  possible  defect  in  the  Royal 
authority  on  the  occasion  of  an  event 
(which,  may  it  be* fur  distant,  is  as  sin* 
cerely  and  honestly  my  prayer,  as  it  is 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or  of  any 
other  Member  of  this  House,  or  subject  of 
these  Realms)— but  on  the  occasion  of  an 
event  which,  if  not  previously  provided 
for,  might  leave  the  country  under  circum- 
stances of  much  embarrassment.  And  if 
1,  as  a  British  subject  and  Member  of 
Parliament,  thought  it  was  consistent  with 
my  high  duties  as  such  to  suffer  myself  to 
be  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  delicacy, 
or  personal  regard,  or  deference  to  vhat 
might  be  felt  elsewhere,  I  would  gladly 
refrain  from  at  all  touching  upon  ibis) 
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topic — though  I  hope  there  is  elsewhere 
too  much  magnanimity,  too  much  patriot- 
ism, too  much  manliness,  to  permit  the 
illustrious  Sovereign  now  upon  the  Throne 
to  hesitate — to    contemplate — to    shrink 
from  looking  in   the  face   that  ultimate 
termination  of  his  earthly  existence,  from 
which  a  recent  event  may  well  show  him 
Princes  no  more  than  their  subjects  are 
exempt.     I  say,  Sir,  if  we  were  to  look 
only  to  such  delicacy,  and  such  personal 
feeling,  I  would  gladly  abstain  from  all 
allusion  to  even  such  a  possible  contin- 
gency.    I  would  gladly  close  the  eyes  of 
my  Sovereign  against  the  approach  of  any 
calamity,  however   remote;    but  I    have 
a  duty  to  perform.    The  House  is  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  irresistible  progress 
of  natural  events ;  and,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  may,    to  provide  against   them. 
We  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  State. 
Feelings  of  delicacy  and  personal  pain  are 
not  be  entertained.     It  is  our  bounden  and 
our  highest  duty  to  disregard  such ;  and 
to  prove  to  our  constituents,  and  to  the 
nation  at  large,  that  in  our  decisions  wc 
bow  to  the  dictates   of  reason,  but   are 
inaccessible  to  the  sway  of  feeling.  We  have 
then  most  carefully,  most  cautiously,  most 
anxiously  to  see  that  the  common  weal  is 
exposed  to  no  risk.    And  to  what  risk  do 
you  not  expose  the  common  weal  bv  leaving 
this  question  undetermined  ?  In  what  diffi- 
culties may   not  the   State  be  plunged 
hereafter?     In  what   more  embarrassing 
circumstances   could    these   two    Houses 
of  Parliament  be  placed   than   by  being 
called  on    to    supply    a  defect    in    the 
Executive  Government   at  a  time  when 
that  defect  must  be  supplied  by  an  Act 
of    the    Legislature    of    an    anomalous 
nature — injurious  and  unconstitutional  in 
itself,  and  only  to  be  justified  by  the  plea 
of  severe  necessity  ?     Supplied,  in   fact, 
by  a  thing  contrary  to  all  law,  formed,  as 
it  must  be,  by  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, framing  a  law  to  which  the  third, 
namely,  the  Crown,  cannot  give  its  assent. 
It  may  be  urged  in  answer  to  this — we  did 
so  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty.   True, 
you  did — and  you  did  well ;  the  emergency 
came  on  you  unawares ;  and  you  did  the 
<?st  you  could.     But  then,  as  to  the  Act 
y*i  passed,  it  was  not  a  law — it  was  only, 
*•  *  was  truly  denominated,  the  phantom 
of   »  Law — a  thing  tending  more  than 
anythigr  this  House  ever  did,  to  bring  the 
Royu.iithority  into  disrepute  throughout 
the  kii^om— to  strike  a  blow  at  Royalty. 


It  went  further  than  anything  I  know,  to 
teach  the  people  of  England  a  lesson  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  unlearn.     It  showed 
them  that  it  was  possible  to  do  acts  of  Le- 
gislation without  a  King,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  a  Crown.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  one 
reason  why  I  think  the  House  should  adopt 
means  to  prevent  Parliament  being  ever 
again  thrown  into  a  condition  which  would 
compel  it  to  pass  a  Legislative  Act  of  a 
nature  so  anomalous.  Again  ;  I  have  most 
earnestly  to  press  upon  the  House,  that  if  we 
wait  until  the  emergency  shall  arise,  we 
cannot  either  discuss  the  question  respect- 
ing the  filling  up  of  the  Regent's  place,  or  the 
conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  so  filled,  with  tnat  cool- 
ness, calmness,  and  freedom  from  personal 
feeling,  which  we  could  bring  to  the  dis- 
cussion at  this  present  time.    We  could 
not  decide  with  that  unbiassed  judgment 
which  would  now  direct  us.  We  could  not 
then   decide  between  the  rival  claims  of 
the    various   illustrious    individuals   who 
might  be  anxious  to  assume  the  reins  of 
Government,  as  we  might  at  this  moment. 
The  rule  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown  is 
distinct  and  clear — the  entire  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives  of  the  Crown  would  be  vested  in 
the  Princess  Victoria  ;  but  then  we  should 
have  to  "  place  a  barren  sceptre  in  her 
grasp  ;"  and  by  no  extension  of  self-flat- 
tery could  "  we  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  our  souls"  that  she  could  exercise  a 
salutary  control  upon  the  councils  of  the 
State ;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous  mockery 
of  all  reason  and  common  sense  to  presume 
the  possibility,  or  for  an  instant  to  think, 
that  a  child  of  eleven  years  old  was  to  say 
who  was  to  be  Regent  for  the  next  seven 
years — to  decide  whether  her  own  mother 
should  be  Queen  for  that  period,  or  whe- 
ther her  uncle  should  be  King,  or  whether 
several  of  her  uncles  should  form  a  Regen- 
cy, according  to  the  mischievous  precedent 
of  1751  or  1765;  or  finally,  whether  her 
mother's  brother,  to  whom  she  must  be 
naturally  endeared  by  feelings  of  mutual 
kindness  and  affection,  and  to  whom  she 
is  under  the  greatest  obligations,  should  be 
for  those  seven  years  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms.     But  be  this  person  a  man  or  a 
woman,    the    uncle    or   the    mother    of 
the   Princess;    as    he  or  she  must  be9 
in  fact,  the  director  of  a  child  in  leading 
strings,  I  do  marvel  that  any  Member, 
possessing  reasoning  powers,  should  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  in  favour  of  an  immedi- 
ate decision  of  this  question,  to  pre  vent  the 
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possibility  of  the  many  evils  which  must, 
upon  a  future  occasion,  throng  in,  when  in- 
trigue and  agitation  must  naturally  be  rife, 
should  Parliament  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide upon  the  spur  of  an  emergency,  and 
without  the  advantage  of  that  deliberation 
which  should  precede  every  legislative 
measure.  And,  Sir,  this  appears  in  my 
mind  the  more  strange,  when  I  consider 
that  by  this  timely  precaution  we  should 
above  all  avoid  that  which  all  men  ought 
to  be  most  cautious  in  avoiding — a  depar- 
ture from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  I  agree  for  one  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  principle  that 
a  temporary  or  provisional  Regency  should 
not  be  countenanced.  I  could  really  en- 
tertain no  feeling  but  one  of  pity  for  that 
unfortunate  individual  who  should  thus 
hold  a  worse  than  "  barren  sceptre  in  his 
grasp/'  and  groan  beneath  the  pressure  of 
a  crown  of  thorns ;  but  there  is  besides 
something  eminently  ridiculous  in  the  idea, 
that  he  or  she,  as  it  might  happen,  should 
be  called  on  to  perform  the  act  by  which  a 
superior  power  was  to  be  established  ;  and 
thus  upon  all  grounds  of  common  sense  and 
precedent :  in  saying  precedent  I  do  not 
know  of  any  precedent  for  a  provisional 
Regency  in  this  country,  though  there  may 
be  in  others; — 1  repeat,  upon  all  grounds  of 
common  sense  and  precedent,  we  should,  by 
pursuing  the  only  rational  and  constitutional 
course  which  lies  open  to  us,  avert  the 
possibility  of  our  being  compelled,  by  any 
sudden  demise  of  the  Crown,  to  appoint 
this  Provisional  Regency,  which  I  concur 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking 
inconvenient  and  injurious.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  joining  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  peremptorily  rejecting  any  tempo- 
rary or  provisional  Regency.  I  look  to  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  thev  situation  in 
which  this  country  may  be  placed.  The 
Princess  is  an  infant.  Parliament  is  called 
on  to  say  who  is  to  be  Regent  during  the 
minority.  Now  the  first  person  to  whom 
I  must  look,  and  this  without  any  question 
or  regard  to  popularity  or  prejudice,  is  the 
eldest  uncle  of  the  Princess  of  Kent.  This 
is  a  rule  to  which,  as  the  subject  of  a  limi- 
ted Monarchv,  in  return  for  the  removal 
of  many  things  that  are  evil,  and  the  al- 
leviation of  many  things  that  are  burthen- 
some,  I  am  compelled  to  submit.  This 
rule  of  accession  to  this  office,  established 
against  sound  reason  and  the  general 
principles  of  liberty,  does  yet  minister  to 
US  one  inestimable  advantage — it  enables 


us  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
a  disputed  succession  ;  and  this  is  the  polar 
star  to  which  I  look  as  the  subject  of  a 
limited  Monarchy.  I  then  look  to  the  heir* 
presumptive,  and  I  find  that  he  exists  in 
the  person  of  an  illustrious  Prince,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  I  find,  to  em- 
barrass me  the  more,  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  consider  his  personal  virtues  or 
defects — I  am  not  at  liberty  td  prefer  any 
other  person  to  him.  He  is  a  Protestant 
Prince,  and  he  is  married  to  a  Protestant 
Pri  n  cess.  On  opposite  considerations  alone 
could  he  be  disqualified,  and,  if  not  upon 
such,  upon  no  other.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
yet  another  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
Salique  law  prevails  in  Hanover.  The 
Princess  of  Kent  cannot  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom;  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  must ;  and  thus  is  it  separat- 
ed from  Great  Britain.  Now,  then,  we 
have  the  Princess  Victoria — a  child  of 
eleven  years  of  age — Queen  of  these 
Realms,  and  her  eldest  uncle,  King  of 
Hanover — a  foreign  kingdom.  Here  there 
is  no  question  of  prejudice,  or  popularity, 
or  disfavour  ;  but  1  am  bound  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  uncon- 
stitutional that  a  foreign  Prince  or  Prin- 
cess should  exercise  that  power  within 
these  realms  to  which  his  station  as  heir- 
presumptive — indeed,  I  should  say  heir- 
apparent,  for  such  he  would  then  be- 
come— would  be  entitled.  Am  I  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  abide  by  the 
precedent  or  am  I  not  ?  Am  I  to  protect 
against  the  interference  of  a  foreign  Prince, 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
people  ;  or  am  I  to  adhere  to  this  princi- 
ple, which,  although  originally  unconstitu- 
tional, is  convenient?  Or,  am  I — so  to 
speak — to  take  my  chance  of  the  interests 
of  the  farm  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
freehold  ?  I  throw  this  out  to  show  that 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  respecting  this  question.  It 
may  be  urged  that,  at  this  late  period  of 
the  Session,  and  in  this  state  of  public 
business,  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  enter 
upon  a  measure  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  and  that  sufficient  time  has 
not  been  granted  Members  to  make  uy 
their  minds  upon  the  subject;  but  wh»» 
with  a  serious  face,  will  tell  me  that -he 
lamentable  event  which  has  recently  *ken 
place,  has  not  been  long  contemr^ted? 
For  the  last  six  weeks  the  minds  <  *ome 
without  the  Cabinet  were  turne,*0  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  a*  ***  f*** 
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table  consequences,  and  I  should  fancy 
the  minds  of  some  within  the  Cabinet  were 
not  altogether  idle.  Certainly,  unless  they 
were  made  of  extraordinary  materials,  they 
were  more  or  less  so  engaged.  Now,  Sir, 
I  allow  that  it  may  be  very  inconvenient 
that  a  discussion  touching  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Regency  should  take  place  at 
present;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to 
discuss  it  now,  and  in  this  way,  than  when 
the  event  which  would  cause  it  should 
have  happened  ?  We  can  come  now  to  dis- 
cuss the  respective  claims  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  with  a  degree  of  calmness, 
and  with  an  absence  from  all  bias ;  but 
who  can  answer  for  our  being  able  at  a 
future  period,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  bring  to  the  discussion  that  due 
solemnity  and  deliberative  mind  which  it 
would  require  ?  Cau  we  promise  ourselves 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  away  the 
Crown  calmly  and  disinterestedly  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  claimants; — that  we 
should  elect  our  Regent  as  subjects  should 
elect  a  Sovereign,  and  decide  whether  we 
should  have  one  Duke  or  another  Duke 
for  our  ruler  during  these  seven  years*  mi- 
nority ?  There  would  be  an  actual  acces- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the 
Throne  of  Hanover,  and  Parliament  would 
be  suddenly  called  upon  to  decide  upon  his 
election  to  the  Regency — to  that  supreme 
rale  to  which  he  has  a  paramount  claim, 
although  he  has  not  a  strict  right.  On 
all  these  grounds  I  call  upon  the  House 
not  to  suffer  the  possibility  of  a  defect  in 
the  Executive  Government,  and  not  to  re- 
commend the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
till  after  the  consideration  of  the  Regency 
Question.  I  shall  certainly  give  my  cordial 
support  to  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend 
to  obtain  a  brief  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours,  to  enable  us  to  consider  the  various 
topics  which  have  been,  without  any  no- 
tice, brought  before  us  this  night,  and  which 
ought  to  be  calmly  discussed  before  we 
agree  to  the  Address  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  Upon  many  of  them  I  can- 
not profess  to  have  made  up  my  mind.  1 
consequently  require  some  breathing- time ; 
and  is  it  not  more  fitting  that  we  should 
have  this  space  than  that  matters  should 
be  so  hurried  forward  ?  It  is  but  fair  that 
we  should  have  some  little  time  to  turn 
this  question  over  in  our  minds,  and  view 
it  in  the  multifarious  lights  it  presents, 
since,  by  agreeing  to  this  Address,  we  at 
once  express  our  assent  to  the  passing  of 
about  two  dozen  bills,  on  which  there  is 


an  infinite  variety  of  opinions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  what  measures  be 
proposes  to  adopt  and  what  to  abandon. 
One  man  is  in  favour  of  the  Beer  Bill — 
but  another  says  he  has  had  enough  of 
beer,  and  so  say  many  others.  There  are 
others  who  do  not  like  some  other  bills, 
and  I  believe  there  is  nobody  who  will  be 
disposed  to  comfort  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  loss  of  his  Sugar  duties. 
For  myself,  however,  I  must  beg  to  say  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  dulcia  sun  to  >  if 
not  in  the  actual  existence,  at  least  in 
memory.  Nor,  J  believe,  will  anybody  rise 
to  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of  the  fourth 
Judge  in  Equity.  He  has  had  his  day — 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  his  night — and  his 
exposition  on  that  occasion  will,  1  presume, 
prevent  him  from  ever  again  claiming  the 
favour  of  any  other  audience.  There  are 
various  other  measures  which  are  scarcely 
more  popular  in  this  House.  1  myself, 
however,  agree  generally  in  the  selection 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  I 
fear  he  will  not  find  this  assent  elsewere. 
Some  of  the  measures  brought  before  us  in 
this  hurried  fashion  are  of  momentous  im- 
portance— others  are  produced  for  our 
decision  under  circumstances  at  once  diffi- 
cult and  novel.  By  the  courtesy  of  his 
most  gracious  Majesty's  Message  we  are 
now  placed  in  the  novel  situation  of  being 
called  on  to  advise  with  the  Crown  whether 
the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved  or  not. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  corporate 
interests,  where  a  Corporation  declares  that 
it  will  abandon  certain  vested  rights,  but 
we  are  called  upon  to  concur  in  an  Address 
for  the  termination  of  our  own  existence ; 
and  I,  for  instance,  without  being  a  Prince, 
or  possessing  any  part  or  parcel  of  Royalty, 
am  placed  in  the  singular  position  of  being 
called  on  to  abdicate  my  portion  of  Le- 
gislative power,  such  as  it  is,  as  a  Member 
of  this  House.  In  deciding  upon  this 
Amendment  too,  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that  contrary  to  the  usual  forms 
of  the  House,  we  have  had  no  notice.  The 
Address  was  general,  and  did  not  point 
out  to  us  any  one  of  those  measures  which 
we  are  now  urged  to  pass.  I  therefore 
give  my  most  cordial  ana  strenuous  support 
to  my  noble  friend  in  his  motion  for  a  few 
hours'  delay.  One  word  more,  Sir,  and  I 
have  done.  I  trust  that  in  speaking  at  I 
have  spoken,  I  may  not  appear  to  have 
done  that  which,  if  I  did  appear  to  have 
done,  nothing  could  have  possibly  been 
more  fallacious.    I  trust,  Sir,  I  have  not 
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appeared  in  any  the  slightest  degree  to  [  quite  as  welt  ifthose  Gentlemen  who  were 
violate  that  profound  respect  and  cordial  so  clamorous  after  solid  pudding  would 
attachment  which,  humble  individual  as  I  pay  some  attention  to  the  solid  principles 
am,  I  beg  to  express,  with  the  same  since-  of  the  Constitution.  They  had  before 
rity  I  feel  it,  towards  the  illustrious  Prince  them  a  constitutional  repast,  if  they  knew 
who  is  now  seated    upon   the  Throne  of    how  to  enjoy  it,  neither  less  important  nor 


these  realms. 

Sir  C.  Wethertll  did  not  go  alone:  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Civil  List;  but  with  respect  to  theother 
parts  of  the  case,  be  entertained  great 
doubts,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  adord  lion.  Members  an 
opportunity  for  turning  them  in  their 
minds,  and  expressing  their  opinion  on 
them.  He  would  contend  that,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Regency  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  Message  from  the 
Throne;  for,  properly  speaking,  such  a 
measure  should  originate  with  the  Throne. 
It  was  in  that  way  that  such  a  question 
should  come  before  the  House.  Messages 
were  sent  from  the  Throne  to  recommend 
the  House  to  take  under  review  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  such 
cases ;  hut,  without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  point  of  parliamentary 
form,  a  Message  from  the  Throne  ou^ht 
not  to  precede  any  question  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Regency,  he  would  merely 
say,  that  upon  the  present  occasion  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  House  had  not  hail 
sufficient  notice  of  the  important  question 
brought  now  under  its  consideration.  He 
supposed  that  there  were  many  Gentlemen 
who  then  heard  him  that  did  not  know 
that  morning  that  the  question  of  a  Re- 
gency was  even  1 1  be  alluded  to  that  even- 
ing. Indeed,  from  his  Majesty's  Message 
one  could  hardly  suppose  that  Ministers 
would  come  down  with  any  measure  re- 
lating to  a  Regency.  What,  however,  was 
the  House  now  called  upon  to  do?  With- 
out its  having  had  any  previous  notice 
that  ihe  question  of  the  Regency  would 
be  brought  under  its  consideration,  without 
that  question  having  formed  any  part,  even 
by  implication,  of  the  discussion  of  yester- 
day, they  were  called  upon  that  evening 
la  'consent  to  suspend  all  consider. ition  ol 
it  for  an  unlimited  period.  He  could  not 
collect  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
liaronel  opposite,  how  long  that  suspension 
was  to  last,  nor  when  the  present  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  dissolved,  nor  when  the 
next  Parliament  was  to  assemble.  [Some 
disturbance  here  occurred  below  the  bar.] 
It  was  now  only  a  Quarter  past  seven 
o'clock,  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be 


less  solid  than  that  to  which  many  of  them 
seemed  anxious  to  hasten.  To  resume, 
however,  the  thread  of  his  argument.  He 
thought  that  some  notice  ought  to  have 
been  given  upon  this  subject,  and  he  would 
shortly  state  whv.  Let  the  House  consider 
what  it  was  now  called  upon  to  do.  It 
was  called  upon  to  say,  "  We  will  not  en- 
tertain the  question  of  a  Regency  in  case 
of  a  demise  of  the  Crown — quod  Dais 
aoertat— until  the  opening  of  n  new  Par- 
liament, even  though  the  accident,  against 
which  a  Regency  is  intended  to  provide, 
may  occur  in  that  interim,"  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  gone  through  a  long 
constitutional  history,  and  had  given  them 
a  long  detail  of  constitutional  principles, 
in  order  to  prove  lhat  an  inl'nnt  Sovereign 
might  be  deemed  an  adult  agent,  competent 
to  perform  any  legal  Act.  Of  that,  as  an 
abstract  principle,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Yet  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proceeded 
to  talk  of  the  demise  of  our  present  respect- 
ed and  beloved  Sovereign — a  Sovereign 
who  was  at  once  respected  and  beloved 
for  the  kindness  and  beneficence  which  he 
had  uniformly  displayed  whilst  he  was  a 
subject,  a  circumstance  which  he  hailed  as 
a  good  augury  that  he  would  display  simi- 
lar kindness  and  beneficence  as  a  Monarch 
— when  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  said, 
proceeded  to  tal  k  upon  that  subject, he  gave 
lo  the  House  the  same  cold  and  melan- 
choly comfort  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Knares borough,  had 
recently  given  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  Sugar 
duties.  The  Princess  of  Kent  may,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  laid,  do — what?  She 
may  give  her  assent  to  a  bill  to  do — what? 
To  name  certain  Councillors,  and  even  a 
Regent,  who  might  despoil  her  of  her 
Throne — who  might  ruin  her  name,  repu- 
tation, and  glory — and  who  might  involve 
in  the  same  ruin  the  name,  reputation,  and 
glory  of  the  empire.  Poor  consolation 
this  for  the  Commons  of  England,  if  the 
King  should  happen  to  die — gitnd  Deus 
avertat — lhat  an  infant  Sovereign  might 
lake  up  the  pen  at  any  moment,  or  even 
have  the  pen  put  into  its  hand  by  ill-advis- 
ed Councillors,  to  consummate  its  own 
ruin.     He  could  not  concur  with  the  right 
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hon.  Baronet,  that  this  intervention  of 
Parliament,  in  providing  for  a  Regency, 
when  occasion  for  a  Regency  arose,  was  a 
desideratum  in  the  Constitution  previous 
to  the  Revolution.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  told  them  that  the  first  Act  after 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  which  provided 
for  a  Regency — it  was  an  Act  of  the  time 
of  King  William  3rd — was  an  Act  of  spe- 
cial occurrence,  arising  out  of  the  external 
and  internal  condition  of  the  country  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  as  to  its 
foreign  alliances,  and  as  to  the  attempts 
which  were  apprehended  of  forcing  another 
family  upon  the  Throne  of  these  king- 
doms. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  like- 
wise told  the  House  that,  whenever  the 
necessity  for  a  Regency  occurred,  the  regret 
with  him  was,  that  it  could  not  be  met  by 
some  general  principle  of  legislation.  In 
that  opinion  he  concurred  wilh  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  said  that  he  regretted  that  Parliament 
could  not  make  a  law  which  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  parti- 
cular legislation  for  particular  events. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  evident  to  the  House, 
that  all  persons,  to  whose  opinions  they 
were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect, 
concurred  in  this — that  the  appointment 
of  a  Regency  was  not  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  pressed    unexpectedly  and 

Srecipitately  upon  Parliament.  Let  the 
louse  then  consider  what  it  was  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  called  upon  it  to  do. 
He  had  called  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  assistant  to  his  deliberations.  Be- 
fore the  present  morning,  he  thought  that 
he  himself  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
knight  and  a  lawyer:  this  evening  he 
found  that  he  was  also  a  Privy  Councillor, 
for  he  had  now  received  a  summons  to  at- 
tend upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet. 
Yes,  the  whole  House  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Cabinet,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  Cabinet  its  assistance  in  considering  a 
question,  which  the  House  could  not  know 
would  be  submitted  to  it  previously,  and 
of  which  all  the  bearings  were  most  im- 
portant. Without  going  further  into  the 
question  at  present,  he  would  state  that 
the  noble  Lord's  motion  for  adjournment 
carried  conviction  of  its  propriety  to  his 
mind.  He  would  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, state  what  vote  he  would  hereafter 
give  on  the  point  of  suspending  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Regency  to  a  future  period.  He 
would  deal  as  fairly  by  the  House  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  done.  He  would 
not  say  upon  the  present  occasion  whether 


he  would  or  would  not  suspend  the  con* 
sideration  of  a  Regency  for  three  or  five 
weeks,  or  for  three  or  five  months.  On 
that  point,  he  repeated,  that  he  would  at 
present  give  no  opinion.  But  as  hon. 
Members  could  have  no  knowledge  either 
when  Parliament  would  be  dissolved,  or 
when  it  would  be  again  assembled,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  staling  simply, 
that  at  this  time  they  could  not  tell  when 
the  question  of  a  Regency,  if  they  post- 
poned the  consideration  of  it  at  present, 
would  come  under  their  notice.  It  was 
one  thing  to  wait  till  the  recess  had  run 
out  and  the  new  Parliament  assembled; 
and  another  to  wait  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
or  it  might  be  for  as  many  months ;  be- 
cause, though  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might  know  when  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved,  and  when  it  would  be  convened, 
that  was  a  Cabinet  secret,  which  he  believ- 
ed that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not 
inclined  to  communicate  to  the  multitude 
of  Privy  Councillors  whom  he  had  sum- 
moncd  to  advise  him.  Before  he  came  to 
a  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
debate,  there  were  important  consider- 
ations which  he  ought  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty. He  was  obliged,  from  feelings  of 
delicacy,  not  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  the 
Regency.  It  was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to 
entertain  at  present  the  question  how  the 
Regency,  in  case  it  should  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  appoint  a  Regency,  should  be 
formed ;  and  therefore,  as  no  necessity 
required  him  to  entertain  that  question,  ho 
gladly  turned  away  from  it.  He  was  never 
more  convinced  than  he  was  upon  this 
occasion,  that  no  Member  could  properly 
perform  his  duty  to  his  present  Majesty 
and  to  his  country,  without  considering 
what  he  was  deliberating  upon  before  he 
came  to  his  conclusion.  The  House  must 
therefore  consult  whether  it  would  risk 
the  postponement  of  this  question  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  for  five  or  six  months,  or  for 
any  other  still  more  unlimited  period.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that,  without 
pledging  himself  to  the  opinion  which  he 
should  ultimately  give  upon  this  subject, 
he  would  say  that  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  within  his  recollection  on 
which  the  Commons  of  England  had  ever 
been  called  on  to  vote  without  prior  notice. 
One  word  more,  and  then  he  had  really 
done.  If  he  understood  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  correctly,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  now  endeavouring  to  make  a  compact 
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and  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  House. 
There  were  some  questions  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  enter,  and  there 
were  others  which  he  intended  to  give  up 
for  the  present  Session.  "  I  will  suspend," 
said  he  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "  cer- 
tain measures  which  I  have  introduced 
here  as  Minister,  and  you,  in  return,  shall 
give  me  a  vote  of  Supply  on  credit,  and 
leave  the  question  of  a  Regency  to  further 
consideration."  Now  he  for  one  could 
not  consent  to  a  bargain  which  was  found- 
ed on  the  indefinite  suspension  of  a  ques- 
tion of  incalculable  importance — a  suspen- 
sion, too,  by  which  the  infant  Sovereign 
might  be  placed  in  the  unfortunate  predi- 
cament of  signing  the  bill  for  a  Regency 
himself,  or  of  having  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
sign  it  for  him.  He  well  recollected  that 
it  had  been  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  instead  of  getting  the  child  to  sign  the 
bill,  you  might  get  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
guide  the  child's  hand  whilst  the  child 
signed  it;  or,  in  other  words,  you  might 
get  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  sign  it  himself. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  or  do  anything 
disrespectful  to  the  present  Lord  Chancel- 
lor; but  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Burke  had  just 
come  into  his  mind,  which,  with  their  per- 
mission, he  would  mention  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Burke  had  said,  "  that  they  might  build 
up  an  idol,  if  they  pleased,  for  themselves, 
with  a  large  black  brow  and  a  long  white 
wig,  and  might  call  it  a  Chancellor ;  but 
that  no  joint  stool  which  a  carpenter  could 
create,  no  wooden  image  which  they  could 
stick  up,  no  table  or  chair  could  less  fulfil 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  than 
the  person,  be  he  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any 
other  public  officer,  who  should  venture  to 
sign  his  name  for  the  infant  Sovereign/' 
Whatever  form,  therefore,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor might  assume,  be  he  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
or  Lord  Thurlow,  or  Lord  anybody  else,  he 
would  personate  the  Cabinet  which  ordered 
him  to  put  the  Seal  to  the  Bill,  but  not  the 
Sovereign  whose  rights  would  be  affected 
by  his  signature,  which  might  involve  in 
one  common  ruin  the  best  interests  of  the 
Crown  and  the  people.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  stating, 
that  he  could  not,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  stated,  consent  to  this  most  hasty  and 
precipitate  measure,  nor  could  he  accede 
to  that  bargain  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  offered  to  their  acceptance. 

Sir  R.  Peel  rose  to  deny,  that  he  had 
offered  any  such  compact  to  the  House  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plymp- 


ton  asserted.  Nothing  was  further  from 
his  wish  than  to  have  the  statement  which 
he  had  offered  to  the  House  considered  as 
either  a  bargain  or  a  compact.  He  had 
been  requested  to  state  what  measures 
Government  intended  to  postpone,  and 
what  measures  it  still  intended  to  prosecute 
this  Session.  In  compliance  with  that 
request,  he  had  stated  the  business  which 
Ministers  proposed  to  press  to  a  conclusion 
this  Session,  but  he  had  not  done  so  with 
any  view  of  compromising  the  wishes  or 
opinions  of  any  Member  in  that  House. 

Mr.  C.  W.  IVynn  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  Amendment  of  his  noble 
friend,  the  member  for  Northamptonshire, 
to  which  he  meant  to  give  his  support,  al- 
though he  did  not  mean  to  follow  him  into 
the  question  which  he  had  raised  as  to  the 
policy  of  dissolving  the  Parliament  at  pre- 
sent. That  was  a  point  on  which  it  was 
competent  for  his  Majesty  to  exercise  his 
prerogative  as  he  pleased,  and  on  which  it 
became  Ministers  to  give  him  such  ad- 
vice as  they  believed  to  be  most  service- 
able to  the  interest  of  the  country.  For 
that  reason,  whatever  opinion  he  had 
formed  as  to  the  policy  of  carrying  on  to  a 
conclusion  the  different  measures  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session,  he 
should  abstain  from  expressing  it.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  first  consideration 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  saw  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  present  might  not 
with  equal,  and  even  with  more  advantage 
than  any  subsequent  Parliament,  proceed 
to  discuss  and  settle  the  Civil  List.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  Parliament,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  should  not  pursue 
the  same  course  as  every  other  Parliament, 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  was 
sitting  on  the  accession  of  his  late 
Majesty.  The  accession  of  George  4thf 
however,  took  place  under  circumstances 
which  differed  very  widely  from  every  other. 
He  had  long  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  when  he  was  called  to  the  Throne, 
and  the  Civil  List,  which  had  been  fixed 
for  ten  years  previously,  required  little 
alteration  on  his  accession.  But  let  the 
House  look  at  the  first  Parliament  of 
George  3rd;  what  was  the  course  pur- 
sued then,  with  respect  to  the  public 
business?  George  2nd  died  during  a 
recess  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  of  course 
quite  impossible  to  have  an  immediate 
dissolution.  Considerations  of  a  personal 
nature  did  not  prevail  at  that  time ;  the 
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old  Parliament  was  assembled,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  sit  until  the  whole  of  the  business 
of  the  Session  was  disposed  of.  He  did 
feel  the  importance  of  that  consideration, 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  men- 
tioned as  influencing  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  inducing  them  to  hasten  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament : — by  continuing 
the  Session,  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  to  those  not  in  Parliament  to 
canvass  electors,  and  by  that  means,  per- 
haps, to  gain  an  advantage  over  those  who 
would  be  unable  to  present  themselves  to 
their  constituents  until  Parliament  was 
finally  dissolved.  But  that  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  very  trivial  consideration  ;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  Members  who 
did  their  duty  to  their  constituents  while 
sitting  in  that  House,  would  have  no 
cause  to  fear  the  effects  of  any  canvassing 
in  their  absence.  He  had,  however,  al- 
ready said,  that  the  power  of  continuing 
or  of  dissolving  the  Parliament,  was  con- 
stitutionally vested  in  the  King;  and  he 
did  not  mean,  for  one  moment,  to  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  unless, 
indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the  post- 
ponement of  any  particular  question  would 
prove  directly  injurious  to  the  public 
interests.  In  such  a  case,  however,  any 
interference  of  his  would  be  unnecessary, 
since  the  paternal  feelings  of  his  Majesty 
towards  his  people  would  induce  him  to  be 
the  first  to  direct  a  full  discussion,  and  a 
mature  consideration,  of  every  question  of 
that  kind.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that 
the  important  subject  of  a  Regency  would 
much  more  properly,  and  more  advantage- 
ously, come  before  the  House  by  a  Message 
from  the  Crown.  No  one  would  regret 
more  sincerely  than  himself  the  existence 
of  a  necessity  for  such  a  measure;  but 
what  was  the  question  before  the  House  ? 
it  was,  whether  Parliament  should  separate 
for  an  indefinite  time,  without  having 
made  the  slightest  provision  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  .the  Crown  ?  In  his  opinion, 
nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  or  un- 
wise than  such  a  course.  A  day  seldom 
or  ever  passed  by  in  which  there  was  not 
tome  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life ;  and  although  he  (in  common  with 
every  subject  throughout  these  realms)  was 
anxious  and  desirous  that  his  present 
Majesty  should  live  long  and  happy  in  the 
exercise  of  his  regal  functions,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  how  speedily  the  common 
lot  of  humanity  might  fall  on  him.  He 
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was  not  aware  what  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be,  nor 
did  he  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  argued  the 
question.  He  had  not  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Victoria  being  the  direct  heir  to 
the  Throne.  [Sir  Robert  Peel : — I  said 
distinctly  that  she  was.]  He  had  mis- 
understood, then,  what  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  had  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  constitutional  points,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  not  a  single  provision 
for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
csfee  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown  and  the 
heir-apparent  being  a  minor.  By  the 
Statute  of  Anne,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Privy  Council,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
should  meet  and  proclaim  the  heir- 
apparent  ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Regal  functions  in  case 
of  that  heir  being  a  minor.  For  many 
reigns,  the  difficulty  had  never  once 
occurred  of  providing  a  Regent  under  such 
circumstances  as  at  present.  If,  there- 
fore, Parliament  were  to  be  governed  by 
precedents  or  analogies,  to  be  drawn  from 
proceedings  in  similar  cases,  it  must  go 
back  at  once  to  the  feudal  times.  He 
wished  to  ask  them  whether  a  question  of 
that  kind,  so  important  in  every  point  of 
view,  ought  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
upon  under  the  pressure  of  an  immediate 
necessity  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  functions  ?  Would  it  be  proper  in 
Parliament,  being  then  assembled,  to  suffer 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  be 
postponed  until,  perhaps,  an  actual  ne- 
cessity might  exist,  for  making  at  once,  and 
without  delay,  that  provision  which  it 
would  only  be  wise  and  prudent  to  make 
before  the  necessity  arose.  Let  the  House 
consider  what  the  consequence  would  be 
of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  before  Parlia- 
ment could  be  again  assembled.  It 
would,  of  course,  then  be  necessary  to 
make  immediate  provision  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  royal  prerogatives  ;  but 
was  it  not  evident  that,  at  such  a  time, 
the  subject  could  not  be  calmly  and  de- 
liberately considered.  Was  it  not  evident 
also,  that  confusion  and  distraction  would 
ensue  from  the  claims  of  different  parties, 
urging  their  rights  with  equal  earnestness  ? 
These  were  possible  evils,  of  which  the 
country  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  feel  the 
greatest  dread  ;  and  if  Parliament  had  it 
in  its  power  to  make  a  provision  against 
them,  and  neglected  to  do  so,  it  would 
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desert  its  duty  to  its  constituents,  and 
abandon  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
The  Constitution  was  essentially  mo- 
narchical, the  kingly  authority  pervaded 
through  all,  and  was  requisite  to  give 
effect  to  every  measure  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  in 
case  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  might  not  be  passed  creating 
a  Regency  which  should  be  valid,  even 
though  there  were  no  Sovereign  to  give  an 
assent  to  it.  But  as  he  conceived  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  Royal 
assent  given,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  but  in  a  substantive  and  decided 
shape,  he  would  take  immediate  mea- 
sures, while  there  were  a  Sovereign  and  a 
Parliament,  to  have  the  question  of  the 
Regency  settled,  with  all  the  formalities  of 
legislation.  When  Parliament  had  to 
determine  how  the  Royal  prerogatives 
should  be  exercised,  in  what  individual 
they  should  be  vested,  and  under  what 
restrictions  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
them,  the  voice  of  the  King  was  more  than 
commonly  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  If  there 
was  any  bill  upon  which,  constitutionally, 
the  Royal  negative  might  be  interposed,  it 
was,  inhis  opinion,  that  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Regent.  Such  Regency  Acts  as  had 
hitherto  been  passed  had  always  been 
subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  Monarch  on  whose  death  they  were 
intended  to  come  into  operation ;  and  the 
Act  of  1751,  if  it  had  not  been  previously 
recommended  by  the  Crown,  was  one  to 
which  the  King's  negative  might  very 
properly  have  been  applied.  The  Monarch, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative, was,  of  course,  most  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  future  exercise 
of  that  prerogative  in  proper  hands  ;  and 
for  that  reason  his  assent  to  any  Act 
appointing  a  Regency  was  most  im- 
portant. These  were  the  considerations 
which  weighed  most  with  him  on  this 
subject ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  Session 
would  not  be  suffered  to  close,  without 
some  provision  having  been  made  to  meet 
the  possible  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  that 
what  had  occurred  that  evening  respecting 
the  Sugar  duties  could  not  have  failed  to 
occasion  considerable  surprise  th  the  mind 
of  every  person  connected  with  the  West- 
India  interest.  After  the  repeated  state- 
ments which  he  had  made  to  Government, 


of  the  distress  in  which  that  interest 
involved,  he  was  surprised  that  Govern- 
ment should  offer  it  no  relief,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  a  measure  which  was  only  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  its  distress.  The  East* 
India  interest  was  to  be  relieved  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  would  be  a  positive  disad- 
vantage to  the  latter :  that  was  not  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  West-India  proprietor. 
He  took  that  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  he  for  one  would  not  accept  the 
relief  which  Ministers  tendered  to  the 
West-India  planters;  and  that,  if  lie 
could  prevent  it,  he  would  not  allow  the 
measure  which  it  was  their  intention  to 
propose,  to  pass  a  single  stage  in  that 
House.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  take  any  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  other  topics 
which  had  risen  up  in  the  course  of  the 
present  debate. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  For  his 
part,  he  thanked  Ministers  for  the  relief 
which  they  were  going  to  afford  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  by  the 
alteration  which  they  had  announced  ia 
the  mode  of  levying  the  Sugar  duties.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  that  relief  still  further. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  thanked  the  noble 
Marquis  for  the  manly  and  independent 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  out  on 
behalf  of  the  West-India  interest,  and  de- 
clared, at  the  same  time,  that  by  their  lata 
conduct  Ministers  had  treated  that  interest 
with  contumely  and  neglect.  He  used  the 
terms  "  contumely  and  neglect"  advisedly. 
He  had  seen  the  good  which  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  had  effected  for  themselves  by 
agitation ;  and  he  believed  that  it  would 
only  be  by  agitation  that  the  West-India 
interest  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  itself 
the  slightest  benefit. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
fessed,  that  the  subject  which  had  just  been 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House  was 
one  on  which  he  did  not  expect  to  have 
been  called  on  to  speak.  The  House  must 
see,  from  what  had  already  been  stated 
upon  it,  what  were  the  difficulties  that 
attended  the  arrangement  of  it,  and  must 
have  formed  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  that 
the  Government  had  to  encounter  in  the 
endeavour  to  conciliate  those  whose  inter- 
ests were  engaged  in  that  trade.  On  this 
subject  he  would  say  no  more  at  present, 
than  that  the  Government  had  felt  tha 
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most  anxious  wish  to  relieve  the  West- 
India  interest  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  means  of   the 
country.     He  had  himself  originally  pro- 
posed  a  mode  which   appeared   to    him 
calculated    to  effect  that    purpose,   and 
to  operate    extensively    for    its   benefit. 
When    that   plan    had    been    stated    in 
detail,  objections  were  taken  to  it,  and  he 
had  then  proposed  another,  of  more  gene- 
ral relief,  of  relief  fully  co-extensive  with 
the  means  of  the  country,  and  prepared 
in   a  manner  most  conformable   to   the 
views    of   those   who    had    objected    to 
the  previous  measure  ;  but  that  had  like- 
wise been  objected  to.     With  respect  to 
the  propositions  that  were  soon  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
would  make  no  further  remarks,  but  would 
reserve  himself  to  some  future  stage  of  the 
proceeding.     Having  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the   question  of  the  West- India 
interest,  he  should  now  come  to  that  mat- 
ter which  was  more  immediately  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.    That  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  should  postpone 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  answer  to  the 
King's  Message,  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  a  Regency  ?    He 
entirely  dissented  from  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  such  a  postponement.     He  did 
not  think  it  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  House,  when  they  received  a  Mes- 
sage similar  to  that  now  addressed  to  them 
by  his  Majesty,  to  delay  answering  that 
Message.      The    delay    was     asked    for 
on  two  separate  grounds.     First,  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton, 
on  the  ground  that  the  House  had  had  no 
notice  of  the  question.     In  answer  to  that 
he  would  ask  what  notice  could  be  more 
distinct  than  that  which  was  conveyed  in 
the  Message  of  yesterday  ?     His  Majesty, 
in  that  Message  distinctly  stated  the  rea- 
sons why  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  attention  of  Parliament  any  new  mat- 
ter.    It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  the  question  of  the  Civil  List,  or  that 
•till  more  important  question,  the  Regency, 
would  be  now  brought  forward.     But  the 
hon.   and  learned   member  for    Knares- 
borough  had  fully  answered  the  objection 
of  want  of  notice,  for  he  had  said,  that  for 
the  last  six  weeks  the  minds  of  all  men 
had  been  directed  to  this  subject.    That 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  therefore,  did 
not  complain  of  surprise,  nor  did  he  assert 
that  farther  notice  was  necessary,  for  he 
distinctly  announced  that  the  attention  of 


others  and  of  himself  had  been  for  six 
weeks  past  directed  to  these  points.     As 
to  the  objection  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Plympton,    that  no 
man  knew  when  this  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved,   and  when   a  new  Parlia- 
ment   would   be    assembled,   surely    the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had  removed  all 
doubt  upon  that  subject.     For  himself  he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  there  were  con- 
siderable objections  to  considering  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Civil  List  and  the  Regency  in 
the  present  Parliament.     The  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign  created  a  great  many 
important   subjects    for   discussion,    and 
Members  ought  to  know  the  opinion  of 
their  constituents  on  those   subjects,  not 
from  old  and  doubtful  suggestions,    nor 
from  any  belief  of  what  might  afterwards 
be  found  acceptable,  but  from  the  more 
certain  ground  of  knowledge  acquired  from 
the  previous  instructions  of  those  whom 
they  represented.    The  absence  of  Mem- 
bers from  their  places  was  not  merely  a 
personal  question,  because  they  would  by 
the  agitation  of  a  coming  election,  be  dis- 
abled from  attending  their  public  duties ; 
and  topics  like  those  of  the  Regency  and 
the  Civil    List    ought  not   to   be   com- 
menced unless  they  could  receive  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  great   majority 
of  Parliament.    The    hon.   and   learned 
member  for    Plympton    had   complained 
that  the  question  or  the  Regency  had  not 
been  formally  brought  before  the  House ; 
and  the  answer  was,  that  the  Crown,  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  times,  had 
forborne  topress  it  on  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament.   The  same  hon.  Member  had  re- 
marked, that  the  whole  House  had  been 
called  upon  to  advise  the  Crown  as  Privy 
Councillors ;  but  he  apprehended  that  the 
course  taken  by  no  means  trenched  upon 
the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
to  dissolve  one  Parliament  and  to  sum* 
mon  another.   The  sole  object  was,  to  pur- 
sue that  line  which  would  be  least  detri- 
mental to  the  public  service.     If  the  House, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  that  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved,  an  Address  to  that 
effect   might   be   proposed  and  carried. 
For  these  reasons  ne  would  not  assent  to 
the  proposal  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
question :   if  that  Amendment  were  in- 
tended as  an  indirect  opposition  to  the 
Address,  the  course  was  not  as  downright 
and  straightforward  as  might  be  expected 
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from  the  noble  Mover ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  were  meant  only  to  gain  fur- 
ther time,  it  was  unnecessary.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  precedent  could  be  found 
for  the  re-postponement  of  a  motion  of  the 
kind  in  order  to  avoid  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  upon  the  real  merits  of  the 
question. 

Lord  Milton  was  able  to  infer  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  regarding  the  Amendment, 
although  he  had  not  directly  avowed  them. 
For  his  own  part  he  saw  many  and  weighty 
reasons  for  delaying  the  question  for 
twenty-four- hours.  The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary had  stated  what  measures  were  to  be 
passed  and  what  were  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  he  had  further  called  upon  the  House 
to  vote  certain  sums  upon  account ;  but 
he  had  never  stated  the  amount  he  should 
require,  although  upon  that  amount  de- 
pended the  only  security  Parliament  pos- 
sessed for  its  re-assembling.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  relinquished  his  usual 
fairness  upon  this  point,  and  unless  the 
amount  to  be  required  were  stated  with 
more  clearness  and  candour  than  had  been 
displayed  in  bringing  forward  some  of  the 
late  measures,  and  particularly  the  Beer 
Bill,  he  must  say  that  Ministers  would 
very  much  neglect  their  duty.  On  bring- 
ing forward  the  Beer  Bill,  the  Excise  regu- 
lations connected  with  it  had  been  kept  in 
the  back-ground,  and  concealment  had 
characterized  the  proceeding  from  first  to 
last.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  aban- 
don its  character,  and  not  do  its  duty,  if 
it  did  not  vote  this  Address ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  remark,  that  there  was  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  the  House, 
and  with  the  discharge  of  its  public  duty, 
if  it  required  a  postponement  of  the  Ad- 
dress— if  for  nothing  else  but  to  elicit 
from  Government  a  full  statement  of  its 
views.  His  Lordship  agreed  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  now  to  introduce  new  mea- 
sures, and  one  fresh  topic  of  discussion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  he  intended  to 
avoid,  by  withdrawing  the  motion  which 
was  standing  upon  the  paper;  but  there 
were  other  points  of  novelty  involving  con- 
siderations of  the  utmost  importance,  on 
which  the  House  ought  to  deliberate  be- 
fore its  separation.  He  was  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  those  Ministers  did  not  well 
advise  the  Crown,  who  recommended  the 
postponement  of  measures  embracing  the 
most  valuable  and  important  interests,  and 


perhaps  risking  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  expressing  a  doubt  whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  not  wrong  in 
the  interpretation  he  had  put  upon  the 
terms  used  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  when  he 
stated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a 
paramount  claim  to  the  Regency.  In  the 
event  of  the  accession  of  the  Princess  of 
Kent,  no  member  of  the  family  would  pos- 
sess the  paramount  claim  which  was  en- 
joyed by  the  late  King,  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  If  by  the  cruel,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  by  the  awful— dispensation  of 
Providence,  the  Throne  should  lose  its  pre- 
sent royal  and  benign  occupant,  not  one 
of  the  uncles  of  the  Princess  of  Kent  would 
be  heir-apparent,  but  only  heir-presump- 
tive. He  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  with  his  legal  habits, 
should  have  fallen  into  this  error;  and  he 
begged  not  to  be  concluded  by  the  opinion 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough 
had  expressed  with  less  than  his  usual 
consideration.  Although  neither  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  nor  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  given  any  explanation,  and 
strenuously  contended  against  postpone- 
ment, he  hoped  that  some  other  Minister 
of  the  Crown  was  present,  who  would 
afford  the  House  some  further  satisfaction, 
by  giving  a  few  details. — Sure  he  was,  that 
if  nothing  more  were  said,  people  out  of 
doors  would  feel  that  Ministers  had  not 
dealt  fairly  by  the  House,  nor  the  House 
by  the  country. 

Mr.  Huskisson  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — However  important  to  an  exten- 
sive interest,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  done  better  to  have  postponed  what 
he  said  upon  the  comparatively  minorques* 
tion  of  the  Sugar  duties,  until  some  regular 
motion  was  made  upon  the  subject.  What- 
ever relief  may  be  just  and  necessary  for 
the  West-India  planters,  I  agree  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the 
shortest  and  simplest  measure,  under  the 
circumstances,  must  be  the  best,  leaving 
other  points  to  future  discussion.  I  notice 
this  matter  first,  because  it  is  the  only 
part  of  my  right  hou.  friend's  speech  in 
which  I  can  concur.  He  asks,  why  do 
we  wish  for  twenty-four  hours  to  delibe- 
rate upon  these  important  matters?  and 
he  urges  that  we  have  already  had  the 
time  we  require.  I  confess  that  I  was 
never  much  more  surprised  than  by  this 
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assertion.  Yesterday  the  most  gracious 
Message  of  his  Majesty  was  brought  down, 
with  the  contents  and  import  of  which, 
until  it  was  read  by  the  Speaker,  none 
but  the  immediate  servants  of  the  Crown 
were  acquainted.  We  are  there  told,  that 
his  Majesty  is  unwilling  to  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  Parliament  any  new  mat- 
ter that  might  admit  of  postponement 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
Hence  may  arise  a  question,  whether  the 
matters  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  can  be 
postponed  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service  ?  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer asserts  that  we  have  already  had 
twenty  four  hours'  notice,  let  me  ask  him 
whether,  after  the  reading  of  the  Message 
yesterday  morning,  Members  did  not  go 
away  from  the  House  with  the  impression 
that  some  description  of  Regency  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  would  be 
proposed  ?  Many  also  were  of  opinion 
that  some  temporary  arrangement  of  the 
Civil  List  would  also  be  recommended  ; 
and  such  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  in- 
telligent individuals,  unconnected  with 
office,  but  I  could  name  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  office  who  went  away  in  the  entire  belief 
that  the  topic  of  the  Regency  was  to  be 
submitted  to  our  consideration.  If  the 
right    hon.  Gentleman   were   at   all    ac- 

rinted  with  what  has  passed  out  of 
rs,  he  would  know  that  so  much  has 
the  point  been  mooted  elsewhere,  that 
wagers  have  been  laid,  on  the  question 
whether  the  Regency  was  or  was  not  this 
night  to  be  introduced.  Therefore  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  the  information  on  this 
subject  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  no 
mistake  could  arise.  The  principal  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  in  this  House,  in 
his  speech  to-night,  most  fairly  and  can- 
didly said,  that  he  would  proceed  to  what 
he  apprehended  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all — what  might  be  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Throne  in  case  of  the  un- 
expected demise  of  his  present  Majesty? 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  subject  full  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  .which  had  not  escaped 
the  anxious  attention  of  Government ; 
and  he  added,  that  it  had  been  considered 
the  least  of  two  evils,  not  to  bring  it  for- 
ward in  the  present  Parliament.  Govern- 
ment, no  doubt,  has  taken  ample  time  to 
deliberate  upon  this  point,  and  when,  on 
our  part,  we  ask  only  twenty-four  hours 
for  consideration,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  Called  upon  to 
decide  upon  the  sudden,  it  seems  to  me 


that  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation  :  look- 
ing at  the  disadvantage  on  the  one  hand 
of  having  a  few  Members  employed  in 
canvassing,  certain  expenses  thereby  in- 
curred, and  possibly  a  corrupt  effect,  as 
my  right  hon.  friend  observed,  produced 
upon  the  people;  and  looking  on  the 
other  hand  at  the  fearful  dangers  and  pos- 
sible consequences  of  that  contingency 
which  1  pray  Heaven  to  avert,  not  only  as 
a  loyal  subject,  but  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament anxious  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  Constitution; 
I  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  balance,  and  as 
to  the  impolicy  of  the  course  we  are  so 
hastily  called  upon  to  pursue.  Remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  event  in  which 
human  foresight  will  be  of  no  avail — which 
cannot  be  measured  and  fathomed  by  the 
wisest — which  no  prescience  can  foretell 
— no  prudence  avoid :  no  shield  can  guard, 
no  sword  defend  the  Sovereign  from  the 
inevitable  lot  of  humanity.  The  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  has  provided,  that  Parlia- 
ment may  continue  sitting  for  six  months 
after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to 
watch  the  public  interests,  and,  to  use  a 
technical  expression,  to  attend  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Crown.  Should  that  disaster 
befal  us  which  my  argument  implies,  and 
nothing  have  been  done  in  the  way  of 
precaution,  we  shall  have  set  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  which  gave  us  this  oppor- 
tunity, at  nought,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences may  be  measures  subversive  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  Shall  we,  then, 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  the  means  of 
avoiding  these  evils  within  our  reach,  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  risk,  not  indeed  of  a 
disputed  or  doubtful  succession,  but  to  a 
risk  only  second  and  minor  to  it,  that  of 
having  the  powers  of  the  Crown  devolve 
into  hands  totally  impotent  and  incom- 
petent ?  For  aught  we  know,  that  very 
impotence  may  be  the  occasion  of  an  act 
subversive  at  once  of  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  say  that  such 
dangers  must  end  in  such  disasters;  but 
ought  we  needlessly  to  expose  ourselves  to 
the  peril,  and  would  that  exposure  tend 
either  to  the  security  of  the  Throne  or  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people?  Again,  let 
me  observe,  that  we  are  not  only  called 
upon  to  deal  with  this  question,  but  with 
others  necessarily  included  in  the  Address; 
and  upon  none  of  these  are  we  to  be 
allowed  even  twenty-four  hours  for  deli- 
beration.   My  right  hon.  friend  says,  that 
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pense  as  possible,  and  with  the  most 
effectual  means  of  evading  that  success- 
ful rivalry  which  might  be  set  up  if  they 
were  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from 
attendance  on  (heirbusinessinihat  House. 
This  was  the  alleged  reason  for  the  course 
now  proposed  :  but  the  Teal  reason,  and 
that  which  every  one  understood,  was  of  a 
very  different  nature.  It  would  be  conve- 
nient for  the  Members  to  save  expense  in 
einvassing  their  constituents ;  but  it 
would  also  be  more  convenient  for  the 
Government,  when  it  came  to  propose 
the  Civil  List,  to  meet  with  a  new  Parlia- 
ment whose  span  of  existence  might  be 
extended  to  six  years,  and  who  might 
show  a  complaisance  to  the  Government 
on  this  point  in  the  first  year,  under  tin 
hope  that  it  would  be  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten by  its  constituents  before  the  Mem- 
bers could  be  again  called  to  account. 
.This  was  the  plain  reason  for  the  proposal 
of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  ;  and  for  this 
every  constitutional  principle  was  to  be 
abandoned,  and  all  measures  of  public 
convenience  or  utility  wantonly  sacrificed, 
It  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  find  that 
every  constitutional  principle — that  every 
argument,  whether  drawn  from  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  service,  or 
pressing  necessity  of  the  rase,  was  ag; 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  support  his  rlewa,  but 
an  appeal  to  the  personal  convenience 
interests  of  the  Members  themselves.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  arguing  thi 
question  of  an  immediate  dissolution,  ha 
displayed  his  usual  skill  and  dexterity  b 
a  debater,  in  the  production  of  precedents 
with  respect  to  that  most  important  qi 
tion — the  propriety  of  providing  against 
any  sudden  demise  of  the  Crown.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  alluding  to  the 
course  adopted  on  other  occasions,  had 
drawn  his  precedents  from  William,  Anne, 
and  the  1st  and-2nd  Georges;  but  it  was 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  he  had 
passed  over  the  life  of  George  3rd,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  providing  for  suck 
an  event  was  clearly  admitted  and  ably 
argued.  Indeed,  he  thought  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  calling  on  the 
House  on  that  occasion,  in  the  year  1765, 
to  provide  for  the  possible  demise  of  the 
Crown,  contained  the  most  incontrovertible 
arguments  against  the  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  such  o  question  a  single 
day  longer  than  could  be  avoided.    Every 


reason  which  weighed  so  strongly  in  favour 
of  that  arrangement  in  the  reign  of  George 
3rd  existed  now  m  full  force.  The  same 
regard  in  his  Majesty  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order— the  same  affection  for  his 
family — the  necessity  of  preserving  undi- 
minished the  honour,  the  lustre,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown — all  concurred  to  in- 
duce them  to  guard  against  the  evils  of 
the  sudden  demise  of  the  present  Sovereign, 
and  to  protect  this  country  against  the 
consequences  of  the  power  of  the  Crown 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  child  of  scarce 
eleven  years  of  age,  through  whom  that 
power  might  come  into  the  possession  of 
persons  of  whom  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament  could  at  the  present  moment 
have  no  knowledge.  For  the  convenience 
of  his  Majesty  himself,  it  mattered  little 
whether  the  question  were  discussed  now, 
or  six  months  hence;  and  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  Government,  if  it  did 
not  yield  to  the  arguments  drawn  from 
public  right  and  convenience,  would  at  all 
events  listen  to  the  loud  clamour  for  some 
delay,  and  allow  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
to  consider  the  effect  of  a  proposition  new 
to  almost  the  whole  of  the  Members, — of 
which  many  of  them  had  not  had  any  con- 
ception till  that  evening,  and  of  which  he, 
for  one,  was  entirely  ignorant  at  the  mo- 
ment he  left  the  House  yesterday.  The 
question  now  was— whether  the  House 
should  proceed  to  consider  those  measures 
which  imperiously  demanded  attention,  or 
whether  it  should  abandon  them,  and 
consent  to  a  provisional  vote  of  credit, 
and  perhaps  a  provisional  Regency?  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  pause  before 
it  assented  to  this ;  at  all  events,  it  should 
guard  itself  against  Wing  driven  into  an 
assent  to  a  series  of  measures,  which  re- 
gard for  its  constitutional  privileges  might 
hereafter  lead  it  to  deplore.  One  thing 
was  plain,  that  no  Member  of  that  House 
could  give  his  assent  to  the  course  now 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  entertaining  an  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Ministry.  Now,  he 
declared  at  once  that  he  had  not  that 
confidence.  He  thought  well  of  many  of 
the  acts  of  Ministers — he  thought  better 
of  many  of  their  intentions — but  he  was 
after  a  calm  consideration  of  their 
conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session,  prepared  to  give  them  that 
confidencewhinli  this  proposition  required. 
He  had  watched  their  conduct  narrowly. 
He  saw  that  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
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assistance  of  all  iti  experience.  Then 
come«  the  grand  absurdity —I  will  not  use 
a  harsh  expression — the  grand  incon- 
sistency of  all :  that  if  the  contingency  of 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  should  occur 
before  the  new  writs  are  returned,  this  old, 
incompetent  Parliament  must  inevitably 
be  re-assembled,  to  contend  with  all  the 
complicated  and  accumulated  difficulties, 
and  the  alarming  insecurity,  that  may  then 
threaten  all  our  great  constitutional  estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  Bright  referred  to  the  period  when 
the  Act  passed,  providing  that  Parliament 
shall  continue  to  sit  no  longer  than  for  six 
months  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
and  contended,  by  analogy,  that  the  pre- 
sent was  of  all  times  the  most  proper  for 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try connected  with  the  succession  to  the 
Throne.  He  also  adverted  to  the  serious 
responsibility  incurred  by  Ministers,  in  re- 
fusing to  discuss  now  the  question  of  the 
Regency,  and  to  the  great  importance  and 
interest  of  the  subject  to  the  country.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Member  who 
spoke  last,  that  the  Civil  List  did  not  press 
with  so  much  urgency,  and  that  it  required 
much  time  for  investigation  before  the 
House  consented  to  any  permanent  settle- 
ment. He  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  many  great  questions  yet  re- 
maining undecided  upon  the  Orders  of  the 
House.  Something  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined regarding  the  Canadas,  which  were 
in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  uncertainty. 
The  growth  of  Tobacco  in  Ireland  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment;  but  that,  and 
the  questions  connected  with  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  Tithes,  and  Beer,  were  not  to  be 
finally  concluded.  He  complained  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  never 
yet  sufficiently  stated  the  nature  of  his 
proposed  change  regarding  Beer,  although 
the  bill  had  arrived  at  its  last  stage.  The 
Usury  Laws,  Secondary  Punishments,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  were  three  other 
questions  that  were  to  be  wholly  abandon- 
ed ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Sugar  duties, 
he  would  assert,  that  the  proposed  alter- 
ation by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  very  far  from  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  West-India  interest.  The  planters, 
daring  the  whole  Session,  had  been  ill- 
treated  ;  relief  had  been  promised  by  a 
change  in  the  duties  on  Rum,  but  that  had 
been  relinquished  for  the  present  scheme, 
which,  itself,  was  now  to  be  hurried  through 
tbt  House,  without  any  opportunity  of 


ascertaining  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned.  With 
ail  these  matters  unfinished,  was  it  fit, 
then,  independent  of  any  consideration  of 
the  Regency,  that  Parliament  should  be 
dismissed,  in  order  that  in  the  next  Session 
the  topics  should  be  revived  before  those 
who,  from  their  want  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  decision  ?  Besides,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  no  period  of  dissolution 
could  be  more  inconvenient  than  that  now 
about  to  be  chosen  :  in  the  middle  of  a 
circuit,  Members  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession would  be  led,  by  personal  ambition, 
to  neglect  the  interests  of  their  clients. 

Mr.  Lennard  could  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  Ministers  to  refuse  the  pro- 
posal  for  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours. 
With  regard  to  the  six  months  for  which 
the  present  Parliament  could  yet  sit, 
although  time  might  not  be  allowed  for 
beginning  any  new  measures,  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  conclude  those  already 
in  progress.  He  contended  that  the  oV> 
jections  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  more  technical  than  real,  and 
that  those  Members  who  had  constituents 
would  canvass  them  better,  by  remaining 
in  their  places  and  discharging  their  duties, 
than  by  vulgar  and  cheaper  methods  of 
courting  popularity. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  the 
question  was,  in  every  point  of  \iew,  so  im- 
portant, and  involved  such  great  constitu- 
tional principles,  that  he  could  not  allow 
a  division  to  take  place  without  stating 
the  reasons  which  influenced  his  vote 
["  Question,  question."]  He  was  not  sur- 
prised that  some  hon.  Members,  who 
were  on  all  occasions  but  too  anxious  to 
give  their  votes  without  requiring  any 
reason  for  the  act,  should  be  impatient 
for  the  division ,  but  he  thought  that, 
after  the  patience  they  had  bestowed  on 
the  most  trivial  questions  throughout  the 
Session  up  to  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  not  requiring  too  much  when 
he  asked  them  at  that  early  hour  to  favour 
him  with  a  few  minutes'  attention.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  opened  the 
proposition  to  the  House  asked  for  its 
concurrence  in  those  proceedings  which 
were  to  hasten  the  termination  of  their 
political  existence,  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  convenience  it  would  be  to  the 
Members  to  have  an  opportunity  of  can- 
vassing their  constituents,  and  carrying 
forward  their  elections  with  as  little  ex- 
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ever,  called  on  the  House  to  decide,  not 
that  point,  but  oilier  questions,  which  for 
a  thousand  years  had  not  been  decided  in 
this  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
called  on  them  to  decide  the  question  of 
whether  the  Heiress  Presumptive  was  to  be 
Queen  at  the  time  when  the  Queen  Con- 
tort might  probably  have  issue  ?  A 
question  which,  although  it  might  have 
frequently  occurred,  had  yet  remained,  he 
repeated,  undecided.  This  was  the  ques- 
tion, however,  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  uiembei  lor  Montgomery  would 
allow  the  House  a  few  days  to  determine. 
Here,  however,  ho  recollected  another 
«peeimen  of  the  objections  to  the  Address; 
it  was  the  objection  of  the  right  lion, 
member  for  Liverpool,  that  the  debate  had 
been  taken  on  a  Wednesday.  So,  because 
the  King  died  on  a  Saturday,  and  that 
circumstance  prevented  the  communica- 
tion from  the  Throne  being  made  before 
Tuesday,  they  were  at  this  period  of  the 
Session  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
most  important  public  business  because  it 
was  fixed  for  Wednesday.  He  confessed 
it  appeared  to  him  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  to-night  as  well  as  on  many 
Other  occasions,  forgotten  he  had  once 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  There 
was  scarcely  one  occasion  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session,  whether  in  describing 
the  state  of  trade,  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  or  the  consequences  of  a  particular 
course  of  policy,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  cast  into  oblivion  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years  no  man 
bad  been  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Government,   no    man    had    exercised    a 

rater  influence  over  its  decisions,  than  he. 
bis  right  hon.  friend  found  such  ob- 
jections to  the  course  now  pursued,  and 
condemned  it  so  strongly,  how  came  it 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Privy  Councillor,  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  very  same  course  in  the  year 
1820.  What  did  the  Crown  require  on 
the  present  occasion  ?  A  concurrence  in 
its  wishes  with  respect  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  in  order  that  it  might  exercise  its 
undoubted  prerogative.  The  Crown  asked 
the  House  for  no  opinion  on  the  course  it 
proposed.  Its  power  to  make  this  use  of 
its  prerogative  was  undoubted;  but  the 
House  might  nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Sugar  duties,  ex- 
ercise its  privileges  to  control  the  exercise 
of  that  prerogative.  The  real  question, 
M  he  said  before,  was  not,  therefore,  whe- 


ther they  should  wait  twenty-four  hours  to 
deliberate  on  that  question  on  which  every 
man  had  already  made  up  his  mind  ;  but 
whether  they  should  adopt  the  views  of 
the  Crown,  or  refuse  to  allow  the  exercise 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  until  a  Regency 
was  appointed.  He  did  not  complain  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  Amendment  in 
its  present  shape.  However  opposed  to 
the  real  common -sense  question  they 
had  to  determine,  it  was  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate method  of  opposing  the  proposition 
of  the  Government.  He  begged  those 
who  contended  for  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  Regency  to  recollect,  however, 
that  even  supposing  the  Crown  was  to 
devolve  on  the  Princess  Victoria,  the 
responsibility  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Regency,  would  re- 
main the  same,  and  no  difficulty  would 
occur  in  a  case  of  that  kind  inure  than  at 
present.  He  knew  be  might  be  told  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  There  were  cases 
certainly  in  which  that  power  could  be 
exercised  to  produce  strife  in  the  country  ; 
but  every  one  knew  that  all  real  power  was 
exercised  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  Supplies,  could 
always  compel  them  to  adopt  that  course 
which  the  necessities  of  the  country  de- 
manded. He  entreated  the  House,  there- 
fore, to  go  to  the  vote  on  the  real  merits  of 
the  question — on  the  propriety  of  comply. 
iug  with  the  wishes  of  the  Crown,  and 
reposing  a  just  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers;  and  not  to  be  deluded  by  an 
Amendment  which  professed  to  require 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  consideration  of 
a  question  already  fully  determined  on. 

Mr.  Hnskisson  was  proceeding  to  deny 
that  he  had  ever  forgotten  his  duly  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  when 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  had 
not  said  anything  of  that  kind.  All  he 
wished  to  express  was,  that  his  right  hon, 
friend  had  frequently  forgotten  this  Session 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  Hushisson  said,  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  having  acted  with  the  forgetful- 
ness  imputed  to  him  ;  hut  he  bowed  with 
great  humility  to  all  lessons  received  fjom 
his  right  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of 
inconsistency. 

Lord   Patmerston   observed,  that  there 
had  been  but  two  speakers  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  although  the  House  hi 
been  treated  with  three  speeches,  and 
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displayed  a  talent  and  a  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  duties  in  that  House, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise; 
bat  the  support  afforded  him  was  so  feeble 
and  so  inefficient,  that  in  the  Ministry,  as 
a  whole,  he  repeated  he  could  have  no 
confidence.  He  had  heard  the  reasons 
with  which  they  supported  their  measures 
confuted,  and  their  propositions  one  after 
another  so  shaken  in  the  course  of  discus- 
sion, that  they  were  either  thrown  over- 
board or  totally  changed,  before  they 
received  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
These  were  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Government  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs ;  but  there  were  other  and  stronger 
proofs  of  their  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tency. In  the  discussion  on  the  Sugar- 
duties,  he  had  heard  their  propositions 
scouted  by  every  man  in  that  House  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  commerce ;  while 
their  measures  respecting  the  alterations  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  were  condemned  by 
every  Member  who  had  any  acquaintance 
with  Equity.  In  these  matters  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  their 
intentions,  however  their  prudence  or 
ability  might  be  questioned;  but  there 
was  one  subject  which  more  than  any 
other  had,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  treated,  excited  his  suspicions  of  the 
present  Government.  The  subject  to 
which  he  alluded  was  not  one  of  those 
which  gave  to  a  county  new  Members,  or 
to  large  and  populous  towns  represent- 
atives. It  conferred  no  right  which  was 
the  subject  of  great  party  contention.  It 
was  a  mere  question  whether  the  right  of 
voting  in  a  borough  town  (he  alluded  to 
the  Galway  Franchise  Bill)  was  to  be 
given  to  those  who  had  once  enjoyed  it,  or 
whether  the  right  of  voting  was  to  be  so 
shut  up,  as  to  render  a  populous  town  a 
mere  close  borough  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person?  That  Bill,  after  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been 
carried  elsewhere,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment— he  might  add,  to  his  grief— he 
perceived  by  the  newspapers  that  the  per- 
son who  proposed  the  Amendment  which 
perpetuated  the  abuses  in  the  borough, 
and  limited  the  franchise  to  the  power  of  a 
single  individual,  was  the  person  who  at 
that  moment  held  the  situation  of  the  head 
of  the  Government.  Whatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  or  of  the  prudence  of 
some  of  the  measures  of  the  noble  Duke,  no 
man  ever  could  have  supposed  that  he  would 
sully  his  hand  with  such  a  job  as  that 


To  a  Government,  which,  from  its  vacilla- 
tion, its  incompetence,  or  its  hostility  to 
popular  rights,  deserved  no  confidence,  he 
could  not  give  the  power  it  now  demanded ; 
and  he,  therefore,  eagerly  and  anxiously 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

Sir R .Peel  begged  to  recall  the  Members 
to  a  consideration  of  the  real  question  be- 
fore them.  The  question  was,  whether 
they  should  reply  to  the  Message  of  his 
Majesty,  declaring  themselves  ready  to 
facilitate,  as  far  as  in  their  power  lay,  the 
despatch  of  the  business  of  the  Session, 
according  to  the  Royal  wish ;  or  whether 
they  should  take  twenty-four  hours  longer 
to  deliberate  on  the  course  they  might 
ultimately  adopt.  Now,  he  could  not  de- 
sire any  better  answer  in  support  of  the 
Address,  than  that  which  was  contained 
in  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 
They  had  already  had  twenty-four  hours  % 
to  consider  what  they  were  to  do,  and  the  ^ 
Amendment  required  twenty-four  hours  J 
longer.  That  was  the  question.  They 
required  twenty-four  hours  longer,  to 
consider  that  reply  to  his  Majesty  which 
every  man  knew  was  already  determined 
on.  Could  any  man  doubt,  at  the  time 
the  Message  was  brought  down  and  read, 
that  it  was  plain  from  its  language  the 
Answer  must  correspond  to  its  wish? 
Could  any  man  doubt  that  it  contained  no 
allusion  to  a  proposal  for  a  Regency,  and 
therefore  that  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  Mem- 
bers to  make  up  their  minds  ?  But  what 
said  the  learned  member  for  Knares- 
borough  (Mr.  Brougham)?  Why, — that  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country  had 
for  six  weeks  past  been  considering  the 
question  of  a  Regency.  If  that  were  the 
case,  surely  then  the  Members  of  that 
House  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject,  and  were  competent  to  decide  the 
question  of  a  Regency  or  not  a  Regency, 
without  requiring  twenty-four  hours  longer 
deliberation.  The  proposal  on  the  subject 
of  a  provisional  Regency  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  by  all  parties.  What,  then,  he 
asked,  were  they  now  called  on  to  decide  ? 
Why,  that  they  should,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  go  over  those  votes  which  were 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  an  im- 
mediate dissolution,  and  that  they  should 
inform  his  Majesty  they  were  disposed  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  in  that  respect. 
His  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Montgomery  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had,  how* 
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ever,  called  on  the  House  to  decide,  not 
that  point,  but  oilier  questions,  which  for 
a  thousand  years  had  not  been  decided  in 
this  country.  The  right  lion.  Gentleman 
called  on  them  to  decide  the  question  of 
whether  the  Heiress  Presumptive  was  to  be 
Queen  at  the  time  when  the  Queen  Con- 
sort might  probably  have  issue?  A 
question  which,  although  it  might  have 
frequently  occurred,  had  yet  remained,  he 
repeated,  undecided.  This  was  the  ques- 
tion, however,  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Montgomery  would 
allow  the  House  a  few  days  to  determine. 
Here,  however,  he  recollected  another 
Specimen  of  the  objections  to  the  Address ; 
it  was  the  objection  of  the  light  hon. 
member  for  Liverpool,  that  the  debate  had 
been  taken  on  a  Wednesday.  So,  because 
the  King  died  on  a  Saturday,  and  that 
circumstance  prevented  the  communica- 
t  tion  from  the  Throne  being  made  before 
Tuesday,  they  were  at  this  period  of  the 
Session  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
most  important  public  business  because  it 
was  fixed  for  Wednesday.  He  confessed 
it  appeared  to  him  (hat  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  to-night  as  well  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  forgotten  he  had  once 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  There 
was  scarcely  one  occasion  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session,  whether  in  describing 
the  state  of  trade,  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  or  the  consequences  of  aparticular 
course  of  policy,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  cast  into  oblivion  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years  no  man 
had  been  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Government,   no    man    had    exercised    a 

rater  influence  over  its  decisions,  than  he. 
his  right  hon.  friend  found  such  ob- 
jections to  the  course  now  pursued,  and 
condemned  it  so  strongly,  how  came  it 
that  his  rij;ht  hon.  friend"  had,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Privy  Councillor,  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  very  same  course  in  the  year 
1820.  What  did  the  Crown  require  on 
the  present  occasion  1  A  concurrence  in 
its  wishes  with  respect  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  in  order  that  it  might  exercise  its 
undoubted  prerogative.  The  Crown  asked 
the  House  for  no  opinion  on  the  course  it 
proposed.  Its  power  to  make  this  use  of 
its  prerogative  was  undoubted;  but  the 
House  might  nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Sugar  duties,  ex- 
ercise its  privileges  to  control  the  exercise 
of  that  prerogative.  The  real  question, 
Its  he  said  before)  was  not,  therefore,  whe- 


ther they  should  wait  twenty-four  hours  to 
deliberate  on  that  question  on  which  every 
man  had  already  made  up  his  mind  ;  but 
whether  they  should  adopt  the  views  of 
the  Crown,  or  refuse  to  allow  the  exercise 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  until  a  Regency 
was  appointed.  He  did  not  complain  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  Amendment  in 
its  present  shape.  However  opposed  to 
the  real  common-sense  question  they 
had  to  determine,  it  was  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate method  of  opposing  the  proposition 
of  the  Government.  He  begged  those 
who  contended  for  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  Regency  to  recollect,  however, 
that  even  supposing  the  Crown  was  to 
devolve  on  the  Princess  Victoria,  tha 
responsibility  of  his  Majesty 'sMinisters,  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Regency,  would  re- 
main the  same,  and  no  difficulty  would 
occur  in  a  case  of  that  kind  more  than  at 
present.  He  knew  he  might  be  told  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  There  were  cases 
certainly  in  which  llisit  power  could  be 
exercised  to  produce  strife  in  the  country  ; 
but  every  one  knew  that  all  real  power  was 
exercised  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  Supplies,  could 
always  compel  them  to  adopt  that  course 
which  the  necessities  of  the  country  de- 
manded. He  entreated  the  House,  there- 
fore,  to  go  to  the  vote  on  the  real  merit*  of 
the  question — -on  the  propriety  of  comply, 
ing  with  the  wishes  of  the  Crown,  and 
reposing  a  just  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers;  and  not  to  be  deluded  by  an 
Amendment  which  professed  to  require 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  consideration  of 
a  question  already  fully  determined  on. 

Mr.  Huskissou  was  proceeding  to  deny 
that  he  had  ever  forgotten  his  duty  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  when 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  had 
not  said  anything  of  that  kind.  All  he 
wished  to  express  was,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  frequently  forgotten  this  Session 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  Minister  of  ths 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  having  acted  with  the  forgetful* 
ness  imputed  to  him  ;  but  he  bowed  with 
great  humility  to  all  lessuns  received  (jum 
his  right  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of 
inconsistency. 

Lord  Palmerslon  observed,  that  there 
had  been  but  two  speakers  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  although  the  House  had 
been  treated  with  three  speeches,  and  it 
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wti  not  at  all  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
its  supporter!  should  wish  to  extinguish  a 
discussion  in  which  none  of  its  adherents 
had  any  desire  to  take  a  part.  It  had 
been  well  observed,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  the 
House  by  surprise,  for  he  believed  that  no 
one  in  it  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  a  Regency 
would  be  wholly  passed  by,  and  that  they 
would  be  called  on  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  passing  of  a  Vote  of  Credit,  prepara- 
tory to  an  immediate  dissolution.  He  would 
say,  that  he  had  no  suspicions  of  that  kind, 
and  be  really  thought  the  Message  was 
framed  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  converted  to  one  thing  or  the 
other,  as  the  Government  might  sub- 
sequently determine.  When  they  looked 
at  the  state  of  public  business,  and  the 
little  progress  the  Government  had  been 
able  to  make  during  the  Session,  it  did  not 
surprise  him  that  the  Ministers  found  it 
convenient  to  send  the  Members  back  to 
their  constituents.  He  understood,  indeed, 
that  the  true  reason  for  the  immediate 
dissolution  was  not  because  the  House 
could  not  get  through  its  business,  but 
because  there  was  no  probability  of 
getting  to  any  termination  of  the  business. 
All  minor  points  were,  however,  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  awful  responsibility 
which  Ministers  took  on  themselves  in  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  any  provision  for  a 
Regency,  because  the  Princess,  if  she 
succeeded  to  the  Throne,  had  the  power 
to  assent  to  the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Regency  when  it  became  necessary.  If, 
however,  that  argument  were  good,  why, 
he  would  ask,  provide  a  Regency  at  all, 
.  for,  as  a  child  had  it  in  her  power  to  settle 
the  Regency  satisfactorily  at  any  time, 
there  was  just  as  little  reason  for  determin- 
ing to  settle  the  question  six  months  hence 
as  for  refusing  to  settle  it  now.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  loosest  and  most  incon- 
clusive he  had  ever  heard  advanced  in  that 
House.  The  House  and  the  Government 
were  able  to  find  time  for  details,  but, 
when  this  great  question  was  brought  for- 
ward, they  turned  their  backs  upon  it. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Colonel  Lindsay  said,  that  if  he  had  not 
expressed  his  opinions  on  all  occasions,  it 
was  because  he  placed  implicit  confidence 


in  his  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Scotch  Judicature 
Bill,  gave  great  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  what  it  had  done,  in  depriving 
itself  of  patronage  for  the  sake  of  forward- 
ing the  public  advantage,  and  he  there- 
fore thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  the  House  generally,  ought 
to  give  great  credit  to  the  Government 
for  what  it  had  done,  and  to  support  it 
on  that  occasion,  in  the  faith  that  it  was 
disposed  to  do  all  in  its  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Liddell  said,  that  he  could  not 
support  the  recommendation  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament  without  the  appointment 
of  a  Regency.  He  had  supported  the 
Government  in  most  of  its  measures; 
but  this  was  not  a  question  of  100/.  or 
1,000/.  It  was  a  question  which  involved 
the  possible  safety  and  security  of  the 
nation;  and  he  felt  that  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  say 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  give  hie 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Government  on  this 
occasion. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  that  he  should 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
and  he  cautioned  the  Ministry  to  take 
care  how  they  dissolved  Parliament  when 
the  country  had  such  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  their  conduct 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
Amendment  139;  Against  it  1 85— Major- 
ity 46. 

On  the  Question  being  put  on  the  Original 
Address, 

Lord  Althorp  said,  in  his  opinion,  the 
House  had  been  called  upon  to  decide 
this  question  without  due  notice ;  and  the 
Amendment  which  he  had  already  moved 
had  expressed  his  view  on  the  subject. 
He  should  now  move  an  Amendment  to 
the  Address  itself,  which  he  did  to  the 
following  effect : — "That  an  humble  Ad- 
dras  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
represent  to  his  Majesty  that  we  acknow- 
ledge, with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
the  communication  which  his  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  make  to  his  faithful 
Commons ;  that  his  faithful  Commons 
acknowledge  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty |s 
anxiety  for  the  public  welfare  bis  Majesty's 
gracious  determination  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  business,  he 
feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  matter!  which  would  admit 
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of  postponement  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service;  and  his  faithful  Common 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state,  that  if  hi 
Majesty,  taking  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country  into  his  consideration, 
should  contemplate  some  provision  for 
guarding  against  the  danger  to  which  the 
country  might  otherwise  by  possibility  be 
exposed,  his  faithful  Commons  are  ready 
to  lake  into  their  consideration  such  mea- 
sures as  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
recommend  for  this  purpose :  that  hi 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  at  a 
times  ready  to  assist  his  Majesty  in  the 
execution  of  all  public  services,  and  to 
facilitate  the  dissolution  of  Parli 
whenever  it  shall  appear  to  his  Majesty  to 
be  requisite  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  ; 
and  they  trust  that  the  furtherance  of  his 
Majesty's  wishes  will  he  most  effectually 
provided  for,  by  diligently  carrying  through 
that  portion  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Session  which  still  remains  incomplete." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (lid  not  mean  any  dis- 
respect to  the  noble  Lord  ;  but  as  the 
debating  this  Amendment  would  only  be 
going  over  the  same  ground  again,  he 
should  content  himself  with  generally 
opposing  it. 

Mr,  Brougham  suid.  that  since  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  resolved  to 
proceed,  not  only  without  the  support  of 
that  House,  but  against  its  opinion,  and 
in  despite  and  contempt  of  its  sentiments, — 
when  the  whole  weight  of  Government  had 
been  put  forth,  and  had  only  secured  the 
support  of  185  against  139;  to  collect 
which  139  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
say  that  no  expedient  had  been  used — 
[Loud  cheers  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
amidst  which  was  a  peculiar  cry.] 

An  hon.  Member  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  Speaker  whether  the 
expression  which  had  just  been  uttered  by 
the  hon.  Member  behind  him  was  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  [cries  of  hear, 
hear,  hear!  and  no, -no!]  Might  he  m- 
plain?  Was  that  exclamation,  which  he 
took  on  himself,  with  every  wish  to  qualify 
it,  to  describe  as  one  of  a  very  indecent 
nature,  within  the  rules  of  the  House  ? 

The  Speaker  :  If  the  impression  on  his 
mind  had  been  the  same  as  on  the  mind 
of  the  hon.  Member,  he  should  certainly 
have  felt  it  to  have  been  his  duty  to  have 
interfered.  If  he  had  been  remiss  in  his 
duty  on  that  head,  the  House  would  so 
instruct  hi 


he  hardly  marvelled  at  that  sort  of  cheer  ; 
and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  he  would  by  this  time  have  been 
inured  to  such  sounds.  By  a  wonderful 
disposition  of  nature,  every  animal  had  its 
peculiar  mode  of  expressing  itself;  and 
he  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  quarrel 
with  any  of  those  modes.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  question.  It  was  his  for- 
tune to  know,  that  for  the  139  votes  which 
appeared  in  the  minority,  no  exertion  of 
any  kind  had  been  made — no  coalition  had 
taken  place— no  understanding  had  been 
entered  into  ;  but  the  division  in  which 
he  sat,  that  on  his  left  hand,  and  that  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Ministry,  had  all 
come  forward  spontaneously,  because  they 
felt  the  case  strongly.  Let  them  remember, 
too,  that  all  this  had  taken  place  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  from  that  hour  never  let 
any  one  be  flouted  or  flung  at  for  bringing 
forward  a  motion  on  that  day,  whether  it 
was  his  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Cam- 
idge  (Lord  Palmerston),  when  touching 
on  the  dignities  of  the  country  ;  or  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
that  most  useful  and  invaluable  Represent- 
ative of  the  people,  to  whom  he  wished  long 
life  and  prosperity,  for  he  had  the  hearts 
of  the  people  with  him;  never,  he  said, 
let  any  one  be  flouted  or  flung  at  for 
bringing  forward  business  of  importance  on 
a  Wednesday.  Amongst  all  the  arguments 
used  on  the  other  side,  he  acknowledged 
there  was  one  which  was  new,  and 
one  which  he  had  not  heard  in  that  House, 
— he  meant  the  implied  threat  of  resigning, 
u  leave  Government  in  a  minority  I 
ign,  and  where  then  will  you  get  a 
field  marshal  to  superintend  your  finances, 
and  your  Law  Courts  V  If  he  had  had 
the  bad  fortune  to  hear  that  threat  uttered 
this  place,  he  should  have  stated  the 
>unds  on  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
t  to  listen  to  the  threat,  but  to  look  with 
equal  and  undisturbed  mind  on  what 
ne  might  consider  the  last  national 
calamity.  He  conceived  it  just  possible 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  the  going 
out  of  office  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Let  them  not  lay  any 
flattering  unction  to  their  soul,  and  indulge 
fond  hopes  of  securing  their  power  from 
the  measure  they  contemplated  ;  that  hope 
might  meet  with  such  a  disappointment  as 
to  make  them  look  back,  even  to  this 
Parliament,  with  some  of  the  plea 


Mr.  Brougham  continued  ;  For  himself  j  memory.     Their  case  might  be  the  sains 
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as  that  of  Prince  Polignac.  He  must 
needs  send  the  representatives  of  France 
to  their  constituents ;  and  mark,  they  were 
choosing  a  new  Assembly,  and  that  great 
nation  was  up,  not  in  arms — that  might  be 
controlled  —but  up  in  the  panoply  of  rea- 
son, and  to  be  the  comfort  of  all  freemen, 
and  especially  of  ourselves ;  no  longer 
their  enemies,  but  happily  their  rivals  in 
obtaining  the  advantages  of  free  and  liberal 
institutions ; — they  were  resolved  to  set  at 
nought  the  paltry  intrigues  of  Prince  this, 
and  Duke  that;  and  cared  no  more  for 
them,  even  when  backed  by  a  band  of 
Jesuits,  than  they  did  for  the  memory  of 
those  wretched  regicides  whom  they  had 
unanimously  agreed  to  despise  and  bury 
in  endless  oblivion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  then  continued  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:— We  can  perceive,  Sir,  in  this 
country  as  in  that,  that  the  day  of  force  is 
over,  and  that  the  Minister  who  hopes  to 
rule  by  an  appeal  to  Royal  favour  or 
military  power,  may  be  overwhelmed, 
though  I  in  nowise  accuse  him  of  such  an 
attempt.  Him  I  accuse  not.  It  is  you 
I  accuse — his  flatterers — his  mean,  fawn- 
ing  parasites. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  as  I  am  one  of  those 
on  this  side  of  the  House  to  which  he  is 
referring,  whether  he  means  to  accuse  me 
of  such  conduct  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  addressed  himself  to  this  side 
of  the  House,  when  he  said,  "  I  mean  to 
accuse  you — his  flatterers — his  mean,  fawn- 
ing parasites."  I  am  sitting  on  this  side 
of  the  House;  and,  speaking  in  my  own 
individual  capacity,  I  ask  him  whether  he 
presumes — whether  he  presumes  to  call 
me  the  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amid  some  cries  of 
"  Chair,  chair  !"  How  it  is  possible,  Sir, 
for  you  to  answer  the  question  that  has 
been  asked,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
aware  how  you,  by  any  possibility,  can 
answer  a  question  that  has  been  put  to 
me;  but  I  observe,  that  it  is  reckoned 
much  easier  on  that  side  of  the  House  to 
have  the  question  put,  and  then,  by  a  cry 
of  this  sort  prevent  the  answer  being  given. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  answer  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  question  by  a  question  of 
my  own.  I  ask  him  whether,  in  the  course 
of  (he  last  two  or  three  Sessions,  I  have 
ever  treated  him  so  disrespectfully  as  he 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  question 
chooses  to  consider  the  case  ?    I  ask  him 


whether  he  has  perceived  in  my  conduct, 
in  word  or  deed,  during  the  last  two  or 
three    Sessions,    the    slightest   tendency 
towards  treating  him  with  personal  inci- 
vility or  disrespect  ?     Sir,  I  anticipate  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  answer,  and  it  is 
in  reply  to  the  question  which  he  has 
demanded  of  me.     Sir  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  allude   to  him,  but  what 
I   did   allude   to   was  the  votes  passed, 
and   the  resolutions   come  to,  and    the 
cries   uttered,  all   of   which    I  have  as 
much  right  to  canvass  as  hon.  Members 
had  to  make  them.     An  equal  right,  too, 
1  claim  to  comment  on  the  character  and 
conduct — or  at  least,  if  not  on  the  cha- 
racter, on  the  political  and  official  con- 
duct of  any  one  of  the  Ministers  to  whom 
the  Crown  is  pleased  to  give  its  confidence. 
This,  Sir,  is  my  undeniable  right ;  and  if, 
in  the  course  of  my  comments,  I  am  in- 
terrupted by  cheers,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  those  comments 
are  contemptible  and  unfounded,  it  is  also 
my  undeniable  right  to  impute  that  inter- 
ruption  to  what  I  please.    Let  me  be 
understood  ;  I  do  not  ascribe  motives,  but 
I  ascribe  tendencies.    It  was  tendencies 
that  I  ascribed.     I  am  in  the  judgment  of 
the  House  that  I  said  it  was  the  parasite 
— pessimum  genus  inimicorum — that  did 
the  mischief.     I  have  a  perfect  right,  Sir, 
to  challenge  the  conduct  of  any  Minister 
that  the  Crown  may  please  to  appoint; 
and   if  any  Minister  is  defended  in   an 
unconstitutional  manner,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege, it  is  my  right,  nay  more,  it  is  my 
bo unden  duty,  to  attack  and  expose  them, 
and  that  shall  ever,  while  I  have  a  seat  in 
this  House,  be  the  course  which  I  shall 
adopt.     It  is  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  conduct  which  it  behoves  this  House  to 
pursue ;  and  I  warn  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, that  such  a  course  will  always  be 
adopted,  and  that  it  will  be  their  interest, 
and  their  best  and  safest  policy  to  expect 
and  lay  their  account  to  seeing  it  adopted. 
Sir  R.  Peel : — Sir,  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  at  this  moment ;  but  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  (I  trust  in  perfect  good  temper)  in 
allusion  to   that  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned   Member's  speech   in    which  he 
referred  to  my  interruption  of  his  observa- 
tions.   I  do  not  suspect  that  he  offered  to 
myself  these  personal  comments  of  an 
unjustifiable  nature.      I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  his  deliberate  intention  to 
offend  any  one  by  their  use;  but  at  the 
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same  time  I  must  say,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  withdrawn  ihe 
expression  altogether,  to  have  said,  that  it 
was  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
rather  than  to  attempt,  in  this  unsatisfac- 
tory manner,  to  justify  it.  No  one  has 
contested  his  perfect  right  to  attack  Mi- 
nisters for  their  public  conduct ;  but  he 
said,  "if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
resort  to  intrigue  or  employ  force,"  and  at 
that  word,  Sir,  a  cheer  was  given,  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
turned  around  and  said,  "  Do  I  accuse 
him  of  this?  No,  Sir,  no  such  thing— 
I  accuse  you,  his  fawning  parasites" — and 
then  there  was  a  cheer  of  indignant  remon- 
strance at  an  attack  thus  made,  and  then 
declared  to  be  meant,  not  as  against  the 
Minister,  but  against  his  fawning  para- 
sites. Now,  giving  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  every  advantage  of  the  right  of 
free  discussion,  I  must  say  that  he  has  no 
right  to  accuse  men  as  honest,  indepen- 
dent, and  upright  as  himself,  of  being 
parasites.  Sir,  it  will  be  bad  indeed  if  we 
are  not  able  to  conduct  these  debates,  which 
naturally  lead  to  sufficient  asperity  of  ex- 
pression and  warmth  of  feeling,  without 
these  personal  imputations.  These  words, 
Sir  (tor  I  will  make  the  apology  and  re- 
traction, for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man) were  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  one 
— they  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  me; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  so 
himself,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  feeling  of 
honour  and  candour  will  acquiesce  in  the 
statement  1  now  make,  that  they  were 
uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  and 
without  reference  to  any  individual  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Brougham: — I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is 
ijuite  correct.  I  did  not  charge  any  Mem- 
ber m tire  ihnn  himself  with  being  a  para- 
site. I  was  myself  offended  that  I  was 
suspected  of  applying  the  words  to  him. 
They  were  not  deliberately  directed  to  any 
individual.  All  that  I  did  was  to  stale 
my  feelings  in  language  perhaps  a  little 
warmer  than  usual.  I  will  only  add,  that 
what  I  said  of  parasites  is  in  fact  true;  and 
that  the  worst  sort  of  enemies  a  man  can 
have  are  those  who  obsequiously  call 
themselves  his  friends. 

Mr.  Dundas,  who  roue  amidst  loud  cries 
of  "Question,"  was  understood  to  say,  that 
the  hon.  Members  opposite  seemed  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  sometimes  supposed  to 
b«  employed  by  Mr.  Holmes,   who  was 


called  the  "  Whipper-in."  But  though 
they  had  been  started  at  the  same  point, 
they  did  not  seem  to  run  well  together; 
they  were  not,  in  fact,  well  coupled,  and 
they  came  to  fault  in  the  chase. 

Mr.  Brovgkam  : — I  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  kennel,  em- 
ployed by  the  hon.  Member  opposite;  it 
is  not  generally  very  intelligible;  it  is  a 
sort  of  dog  language,  full  of  wit,  no  doubt, 
but  I  repeat,  I  don't  understand  it.  If 
the  hon.  Member  means,  as  I  suppose  be 
does,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obtain  an  attendance  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  he  is  mistaken.  If  he  means  that 
a  single  note  has  been  issued  to  assemble 
Members  together,  the  idea  is,  I  ran 
assure  him,  utterly  unfounded  ;  and  who- 
ever told  him  so,  was  either  mistaken,  or 
has  been  the  means  of  misleading  him. 
This  I  can  tell  him,  that  if  we  were  to  try 
the  plan  he  refers  to,  he  would  find  in 
another  Session  that  139  Members  were 
not  by  any  means  the  number  of  those 
who  would  agree  to  unite  in  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Huskisson  confirmed  the  statement 
of  the  want  of  combination,  and  suggested 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  the  propriety 
of  allowing  the  further  consideration  of 
this  (|ucstioti  to  be  postponed  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  consent  to  that 
postponement. 

Mr.  Trant  protested  against  a  proceed- 
ing  which  might  leave  this  country  in  ft 
most  awful  situation.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  separate  til!  they  had 
assured  his  Majesty  that  they  were  ready 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  Regency. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  Amend- 
ment 146  —  Against  it  193;  Majority 
against  the  Amendment  47. 

The  original  Address  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

Ways  and  Means.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  receiving  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  proceeding  after 
twelve  o'clock.  The  right  hon,  Gentle- 
mau  had  belter  postpone  the  consideration 
till  Friday. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  expect  the  House  to  pay 
much  attention  to  any  subject  after  the 
discussion  they  had  already  gone  through; 
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but  the  cue  was  particular,  and  indeed 
there  was  a  necessity  to  forward  the 
measure  as  soon  as  possible. 

Order  of  the  Day  read,  and  following 
Resolutions  reported — 

Sugar  Duties.]  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  towards 
raising  the  Supply  granted  to  his  Majes- 
ty, there  shall  be  charged  the  following  du- 
ties upon  Sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom ;  that  is  to  say, — upon  all  Brown 
or  Muscovado  Sugar;  published  in  the 
manner  directed  by  law,  viz. — 

If  the  value  of  such  sugar  shall  exceed  £.  $.  d. 
such  average  price  by  more  than  It. 
thetwL      1TO 

If  such  sugar  shall  not  exceed  in 
value  such  average  price  by  more 
than  11.  the  cwt 1     5    6 

If  such  sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  2*.  the 
cwt ..140 

If  such  sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  is.  the 
cwt ••     1*0 

If  such  sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  5s.  the 
cwt ••     ..     ..100 

Upon  all  brown,  muscovado,  or 
clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of,  and 
imported  from,  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  East-Indies,  viz. 
if  the  value  of  such  Sugar  shall  ex- 
ceed such  average  price  by  more 
than  1#.  the  cwt 1  17    0 

If  such  Sugar  shall  not  exceed  in  va- 
lue such  average  price  by  more 
than  If.  the  cwt 115    6 

If  such  Sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  2s.  the 
cwt 114    0 

If  such  Sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  As.  the 
cwt 1  12    0 

If  such  Sugar  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  such  average  price  by  5s.  the 
cwt 1  10    0 

Upon  all  other  such  Sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of,  or  imported  from,  any 
other  places,  the  cwt 3    S    0 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  these  Resolutions  were  re- 
committed. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated  generally, 
in  the   early  part  of  the  evening,  the 

Eunds  for  altering  the  Resolutions  in 
hands  of  the  Chairman,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  stated  the  nature  of  the  Reso- 
lution it  would  be  his  duty  to  submit  to 


the  Committee.  There  was  onlytnt  ob- 
jection, that  he  knew  of,  likely  to  to 
urged  to  his  present  proposition;  and 
that  arose  from  the  duty  on  the  different 
kinds  of  sugar  not  being  levied  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions  as  at  present.  The 
reduction  made  in  the  duties  would 
occasion  a  loss  of  revenue,  equal  to  that 
which  he  stated  was  likely  to  result  from 
the  measure  previously  submitted  to  the 
House.  He  had  subsequently  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  a  reduction  on  East 
as  well  as  West-Indian  sugar.  The 
ground  on  which  he  had  proposed  that 
East  Indian  sugar  should  not  share  the 
intended  relaxation  of  duty  was,  that  that 
sugar  competed  with  a  quality  of  West- 
Indian  produce,  with  regard  to  which  no 
reduction  of  duty  was  contemplated ;  but, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed,  it  had  been 
judged  more  advisable  to  adopt  a  general 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  West-Indian 
sugar,  and  it  therefore  was  just  to  maks) 
a  corresponding  reduction  on  East-Indian 
sugar.  The  reduction  proposed  On  sugar, 
coming  from  the  West-Indies  was  one- 
ninth;  and  that  on  East- Indian  sugar,  some* 
what  more  than  one-ninth ;  but  only  10 
much  more  as  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  fractional  pence.  On  former  occasions, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties 
on'  West-Indian  sugar  to  20s.  a  cwt. ;  and 
on  East-Indian  sugar,  to  Q5$.  per  cwt., 
that  scale  met  with  the  concurrence  of 
many  gentlemen  concerned  in  West- 
Indian  produce ;  he  had,  therefore,  per- 
suaded himself,  that  the  slight  difference 
of  a  fraction,  now  proposed  in  favour  of 
East  Indian  sugar,  would  not  lead  to  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  West-Indian 
interest.  His  object  in  proposing  the 
present  Resolution  was,  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  calculated  to  insure  general  con* 
currence  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  not 
to  lay  down  any  permanent  system  of 
trade.  The  wish  of  the  Ministers,  in  the 
first  instance,  must  be  to  afford  relief  to  a 
suffering  interest ;  and  they  had  reason  to 
believe,  from  representations  made  by  the 
West-Indians  tneraselves,  that  the  relief 
now  proposed  would  be  acceptable  to 
them,  and  therefore  not  calculated  to  ex* 
cite   opposition  or  discussion,  so  aS  t6 

f>revent  the  House  from  passing  the  Resol- 
ution before  the  present  sugar  duties 
should  expire.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  any  further  remarks,  but  he  Should 
be  happy  to  answer  any  objections  made 
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to  his  proposition.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  following 
Resolutions,  "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  there  shall  be 
charged,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the 
following  duties  upon  Sugar  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  is  to  say : — 

"  Upon  all  brown  or  Muscovado,  or 
clayed  sugar,  being  the  produce  of,  and 
imported  from,  British  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica, or  the  island  of  Mauritius,  the  cwt. 
1/.  45. 

"  Upon  all  brown  or  Muscovado,  or 
clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from,  the  British  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  cwt.  \L  12s. 

"  Upon  all  brown  or  Muscovado,  or 
clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of,  or  imported 
from,  any  other  places,  the  cwt.  3/.  3s.*' 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  had  no  intention, 
after  so  much  had  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  long  to  occupy  the  House  by 
his  remarks.     In  proposing  this  simple 
measure  of  reduction,  in  point  of  princi- 
ple the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
done  well,  and  no  doubt  his  proposition 
would  be  acceptable ;  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
alluded.    The  reduction  he  had  proposed 
was  not  so  great  as  the  West-Indians  had 
a  right  to  expect ;  but  still,  as  Govern- 
ment admitted  that  the  duty  was  excessive, 
this  reduction,  small  as  it  was,  appeared 
calculated  to  excite  hope  for  the  future, 
which  Ministers  would  do   well  not  to 
disappoint.     He  expected  that  they  would 
next  Session  come  forward  with  a  propo- 
sition, which  would  place  this  interest  on 
a  better  footing  than  it  had   been  for 
several  years.     With  regard  to  the  present 
measure,  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  a 
plan,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  West-Indian 
body,  and  afford  it  relief,  should  not  have 
extended  a  greater  degree  of  relief  to  a 
rival  article.     The  question  on  the  duties 
on  East-Indian  sugar,  should  have  been 
left  for  investigation,  certainly  it  was  not 
one  that  ought  to  be  decided  in  that  off- 
hand manner.    There  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  much  reason  to  complain  if,  taking 
one-ninth  from  the  duty  of  25s.  on  West- 
Indian  sugar,  the  Government  had  taken 
one-ninth,  also,  from  the  duty  of  37s.  on 
East-Indian  sugar;    but   instead  of    so 
doing,  which  would  be  taking  off  3s.  from 
the  former,  and  a  very  little  more  than  4s. 
per  cwt  from  the  latter,  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  took  5s.  from  the  latter. 
He  said,  that  this  was  a  very  small  dis- 
tinction ;  but  still  it  was  one  which 
affected  a  most  important  question,  which 
ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  he  had 
contented  himself  with  moving  a  reduc- 
tion on  East-Indian  sugar  of  3s.  or  4s. 
per  cwt. 

Mr.  W.  Whitmore  said,  that  in  the 
next  Session  he  would  oppose  any  discri- 
minating duties,  as  most  injurious  to  the 
trade.  A  reduction  of  duties  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  re- 
duction of  drawbacks,  or  a  great  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  consumer  at  home. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  given  notice*  when 
this  subject  was  last  before  the  House, 
that  he  would  move  that  the  duties  on 
Sugar  be  reduced  to  20s. ;  but  the  origi- 
nal proposition  of  Ministers  having  been 
abandoned,  and  considering  the  position 
in  which  the  House  was  placed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sugar  duties,  and  also  consi- 
dering what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  but  one,  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  this  plan,  he  meant 
not  to  persevere  in  his  intention.  The 
only  objection  he  had  to  the  new  plan 
was,  the  smallness  of  the  difference  made 
between  the  East  and  West- India  sugar. 
Greater  relief  might  have  been  given  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  between  this  and  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  he  hoped  Ministers 
would  consider  whether  the  permanent 
reduction  could  be  greater.  He  hoped  also 
that  his  right  hon.  friend,  on  giving  re- 
lief by  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar,  meant 
also  proportionately  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
molasses,  now  10s.  per  cwt.;  and  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  having  the  duty 
on  that  article  reduced,  for  the  present,  to 
9s.  He  would  also  urge  upon  his  right  hon. 
friend's  consideration  the  anomalous  state 
in  which,  at  present,  Rum  was  placed,  an 
article  which  was  absolutely  prohibited  in 
two  parts  out  of  three  of  the  British  em- 
pire. As  the  law  stood,  the  consumption 
of  rum  was  virtually  prohibited  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  the  duty  upon  it  there 
being  the  same  as  in  England,  although 
that  upon  home-made  Spirits  was  so  much 
smaller.  The  duty  upon  corn-spirits  here 
with  the  proposed  additional  6V/.,  would  be 
7s.  6d.  a  gallon,  whilst  that  upon  rum 
would  be  9s. ;  a  slight  difference,  which 
did  not  prevent  a  great  consumption  of 
rum  in  this  country,  where  many  persons 
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F referred  it  to  any  other  spirit;  but  in 
reland  and  Scotland,  where  the  duty  on 
corn- made  spirits  was  3s.  4rf.,  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  and  9s.  on  an 
article  of  this  description,  amounted  to  a 
prohibition  of  its  consumption.  He  might 
perhaps  be  told,  that  one  reason  against 
introducing  rum  into  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, at  a  lower  duty  than  into  England, 
was,  that  it  would  be  smuggled  from  both 
those  countries  into  England.  m  But  that 
was  no  real  objection,  for  the  same  argu- 
ment applied  to  corn-made  spirits,  the 
difference  of  the  duty  on  which,  in  the  two 
countries,  was  very  great.  No  greater 
injustice  could  be  done  to  our  West-Indian 
colonies  ;  and  no  greater  insult  offered  to 
the  feelings  of  West- Indian  proprietors 
than  that  of  prohibiting  their  great  staple 
production  in  two-thirds  of  the  empire. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  when  the  relief  that 
would  be  given  to  our  colonies  by  the 
increased  use  of  rum  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, but  particularly  in  the  latter,  where, 
heretofore,  it  was  in  great  demand,  was  con- 
sidered, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, would  be  prevailed  upon  to  lower 
the  duty  upon  rum,  imported  into  those 
countries  to  Scotland,  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  corn- 
made  spirits  there,  as  it  did  to  the  corn- 
made  spirits  of  England.  In  this  country 
there  was  a  discriminating  duty,  in  favour 
of  corn-made  spirits,  of  Is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
whilst  the  discriminating  duty  imposed 
upon  ruin  imported  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland  was  5s.  Sd. ;  but  if  the  duty  were 
reduced  from  9s.  to  4s.  10d.,  it  would  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  corn-made  spirits 
produced  in  those  countries,  as  it  did  to 
the  corn-made  spirits  of  this  country.  This 
plan  would  have  the  advantage  of  giving  re- 
lief to  the  West-Indians,  by  affording  them 
a  market  for  an  article  for  which  they  had 
no  vent,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
attended  with  benefit,  rather  than  loss,  to 
the  Revenue,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  rum,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  an  article  paying  a  higher 
duty  than  corn-made  spirits. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  West-Indians  would  he 
satisfied  with  the  measure,  but  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  ho 
bad  not  strenuously  opposed  it.  If  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  to  rum,  were  taken  into 
consideration  he  would  support  it. 

VOL  XXV. 


The  Marquis  of  Chandos  maintained 
that  the  proposed  relief  was  not  what  the 
West-India  interest  expected,  or  was  en- 
titled to,  and  he  should,  therefore,  move 
as  an  Amendment,  to  reduce  the  proposed 
duty  by  7s.  instead  of  3s. 

The  Amendment  was  read  by  the  Chair- 
man. It  was  to  the  effect,  that  on  all 
plain  Muscovado  and  Brown  Sugar,  im- 
ported from  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  and  from  the  IslanS  of 
Mauritius,  there  should  be  a  duty  of  20s. 
per  cwt. 

Mr.  Marry  a  M seconded  the  Amendment. 
The  West-India  interest  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
Government.  The  unexpected  change  in 
its  measures  had  deteriorated  West-India 
produce,  and  caused  a  vast  deal  of  mis- 
chief to  every  person  dealing  in  it. 

Mr.  Bright  argued,  that  the  relief  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  wholly  inadequate; 
and  represented  the  great  injury  and  in- 
convenience which  the  West-India  trade 
had  suffered  from  the  fluctuations  in  the 
measures  of  hi»  Majesty's  Government 
during  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  although  he  allowed  that 
the  proposed  relief  would  not  be  a  sub- 
stantial one,  yet  did  not  wish  to  oppose  his 
right  hon.  friend's  proposition,  because  he 
hailed  it  as  a  proof,  that  the  barrier  which 
had  been  set  up  against  all  efforts  at  a 
reduction  of  duty  was  broken  down.  At 
the  same  time,  as  he  did  not  consider  the 
proposed  reduction  sufficient,  if  his  noble 
friend  pressed  his  Amendment  he  would 
support  it. 

Mr.  Manning  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, considering  the  relief  proposed  by  the 
original  Resolution  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  hoped  that  greater 
relief  would  be  afforded  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion, and  considered  the  present  reduction 
as  a  great  concession. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  said,  that  the  West 
Indies  were  in  so  reduced  a  state,  that 
even  the  trifling  relief  proposed  would  be 
acceptable.  If  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  the  smallest  desire  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  the  West  Indies,  thev  would 
attend  to  the  suggestions  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Liverpool  respecting  the 
dutie3  on  Rum. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the  question 

ought  not  to  be  made  so  much  a  personal 

question,  but  that  those  who  formed  what 

was  called  the  West-India  interest,  ought 
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to  come  forward  in  common  with  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  growth  of  sugar: 
if  they  would  not  seek  a  monopoly  but 
make  common  cause  with  the  people  of 
England,  the  latter  would  make  common 
cause  with  them.  Let  them  do  by  the 
parties  connected  with  the  East  Indies  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  and  not,  like  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  deny  to  others  what 
they  could  not  enjoy  themselves. 

Mr.  Bright  denied  that  the  West- India 
interest  could  safely  make  common  cause 
with  the  East-Indians.  He  compla  ned 
much  of  the  present  being  made  a  bye 
question — he  wished  to  see  it  a  Ministerial 
question,  that  they  might  come  forward 
and  argue  it  in  the  face  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  the  consumers 
had  as  much,  nay,  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  amount  of  the  duties  than 
the  West- India  proprietors  ;  for  the  con- 
sumers were,  after  all,  the  real  sufferers. 
He  was  resolved  to  vote  for  the  larger 
reduction,  for  he  was  determined  to  oppose 
any  impost  that  he  possibly  could,  though 
he  acknowledged  it  was  not  the  most  legi- 
timate mode  of  expressing  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  he  thought  the  House  and  the 
country  had  aright  to  feel  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  Estimates  for  the  present 
year,  which,  in  one  branch  alone,  were 
500,000/.  above  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  was  compelled, 
against  his  inclinations,  to  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  abandoned  his  original  plan, 
which  would  have  given  more  relief  to  the 
suffering  West-Indians  than  the  present 
reduction  of  duty. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  dwelt  upon  the 
impracticability  of  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  who  he  was  sure  would 
acknowledge,  that,  within  these  few  days, 
a  paper  had  been  presented  to  him,  signed 
by  several  practical  men,  pointing  out  the 
impossibility  of  executing  the  proposed 
measure.  He  should  on  that,  as  well  as 
other  accounts,  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  not  admit  of  such  a 
sacrifice  of  Revenue  as  the  Amendment 
neciSf5.il ilv  involved.  The  reduction  which 
he  h;id  proposed,  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jection, at  a  future  time,  to  extend  further, 
should  it  on  trial  be  found  to  work  well. 

The     Committee     divided  —  For     the 


Amendment  88;  Against  it  88— Ma- 
jority 52. 

Original  Resolutions  agreed  to,  as  waa 
also  a  Resolution  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
molasses  to  9«.  per  cwt. ;  and  also  a  Resolu- 
tion, that  a  sum  not  exceeding  13, 607,000 1 
be  raised  by  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1830. 

The  House  resumed;  the  Resolutions 
reported. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  1. 


Miwutec]  Several  Peers  took  the  Oaths  to  the ' 
Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Rica  homo,  from  the 
Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Inhabitants  of  Bristol,  for  dst 
Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery:—- By 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdou-n,  from  Swansea.  By  the  Dafct 
of  DivoitSHiRi.  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Inhabtfsta  qf 
Dungarvon,  praying  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
the  Support  and  Maintenance  of  Protestant  Placea  of 
Worship.  By  the  same  noble  Duke,  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  Bandon,  against  any  Increase  of  Taxation  in  Ireland  | 
and  from  the  Members  of  the  Derbyshire  Medical  Society, 
for  facilitating  the  Study  of  Anatomy.  By  Earl  Gncr» 
from  the  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  Oalway,  to  favour  of 
the  Galway  Franchise  Bill.  By  the  Maitruk  of  Dow*. 
tains,  from  Hillsborough  and  Athy,  against  the  Duties  on> 
Spirits.  By  the  same  noble  Marquis,  from  the  Lettar-pnej 
Printers  of  Belfast,  against  the  Duty  on  Stampa. 

Birmingham  Free  School.]  Earl 
Grey  presented  a  Petition  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  praying  that 
the  House  would  not  proceed  to  a  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  Birming- 
ham Free  Grammar  School,  but  that  it 
might  rather  be  deferred  until  next  Session. 
The  noble  Earl  concurred  in  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  recommended  it  to  their 
Lordships'  particular  attention.  The  peti- 
tion having  been  read, 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  admitted  that 
it  was  an  understanding,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  that 
the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  pre- 
sent Session.  After  that  understanding  he 
had  not  been  present  at  the  committee; 
but  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  the  parties 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  and  as  the  Bill  had  already 
cost  a  considerable  sum,  to  move  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  the  noble  Earl 
accordingly  did. 

Lord  Calthorpe  supported  the  Motion. 
The  Bill  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Birmingham,  and  was  calculated  to  carry 
the  intentions  of  the  Royal  founder  into 
effect.  If  the  Bill  were  postponed  to  an- 
other  Session,  it  would  occasion  great  in* 
convenience  and  loss. 

The   Earl  of   Radnor  observed,  that 
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there  wet  a  strong  feeling  in  Birmingham 
against  the  Bill,  and  therefore  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  peti- 
tioners if,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
were  to  proceed  to  a  third  reading. 

Earl  Ferrers  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  considerable  agita- 
tion in  Birmingham,  if  the  Bill,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  pass  during  the  present 
Session. 

Earl  Grey  thought  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill  to  next  Session  would  be  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  interests  of  all 
parties.  Most  respectable  merchants  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  with  whom  he 
had  conversed,  were  of  opinion  that  their 
interests  would  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  and  he  was  himself 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  by  far  the  best 
course  to  put  an  end  to  the  Bill  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  give  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  it,  and  coming  to  a 
good  understanding  on  the  subject  during 
the  recess.  He  should  accordingly  move 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  word  "  now  " 
be  left  out,  and  that  they  should  substitute 
these  words,  "  that  it  be  read  a  third  time 
this  day  six  months." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  was  of  opinion, 
that  delay  would  not  produce  the  desired 
unanimity.  The  great  object  of  the  Bill 
was,  to  give  Birmingham  the  benefit  of  a 
good  commercial  school,  as  well  as  a 
grammar  school,  which  was  wanted  there 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places.  It  was 
time  that  the  old-fashioned  opinion  that 
all  education  consisted  in  teaching  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  should  be 
abandoned,  and  more  useful  knowledge 
taught  in  their  stead.  He  would  support 
the  Motion. 

Lord  Dacre  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
at  he  considered  the  present  site  quite 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  attainable 
by  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  he  was 
against  the  third  reading,  which  he  objected 
to  in  consideration  of  the  expenditure  of 
money,  destined  to  charitable  purposes, 
which  it  was  likely  to  occasion,  if  the 
trustees  were  allowed  to  persist  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  a  measure  so  violently  opposed. 
The  profits  of  the  property  were  3,000/. 
a-year  now,  and  would  soon  increase  to 
10,000/.,  which  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
originally  designed. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment 
—Content  22;  Not  Content  16— Major- 
ity 6. 


Draining  of  Boos  (Ireland).  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire  said,  he  had  to  lay 
before  their  Lordships  a  Report  from  the 
Select-  Committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  Bill  for  more  effectually  draining  bogs 
and  reclaiming  bog  and  marsh-land  in 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of 
business  in  Parliament,  and  the  little 
chance  there  was  of  getting  the  Bill 
through  in  the  present  Session,  the  com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  determination  to 
report  progress.  That  report  he  had  now 
to  lay  before  the  House,  and  in  doing  so 
he  could  assure  their  Lordships,  that  the 
committee  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  as  it 
affected  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  though 
it  was  not  generally  or  sufficiently  under- 
stood. A  great  benefit  would  accrue 
in  the  improvement  of  property,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  employment  which  would 
be  given  to  the  poor  in  that  country. 
There  were,  it  added,  immense  tracts  now 
under  bog,  peatmoss,  or  morass,  the  drain- 
ing and  improvement  of  which  would,  at 
no  very  great  expense,  yield  a  quantity  of 
fertile  land,  which  would  amply  repay  the 
outlay  in  its  drainage. 

Report  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Answer  to  the  Address.]  The 
Ear]  of  Shaftesbury  said,  he  had  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  the  gracious  an- 
swer of  his  Majesty  to  the  Address  which 
their  Lordships  had  voted.  The  answer 
was  as  follows : — 

"William  R. 

"  I  receive  with  satisfaction  this  dutiful 
and  affectionate  Address. 

"  The  testimony  which  it  affords  of  your 
sense  of  the  loss  which  you  and  the  coun- 
try have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  and  of  your  respect  and  regard  for 
his  memory,  is  highly  gratifying  to  me. 

" 1  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  ex- 
pression of  your  confidence  in  me ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  feel  that  I  shall  best  de- 
serve your  support,  by  my  efforts,  under 
the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  to  main- 
tain the  reformed  religion  established  by 
law,  and  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  classes  of  my  subjects.         W.  R.M 

Forgeries  Punishment  Bill.]   The 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  commitment  of  this  Bill. 
2E2 
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The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said 
before  the  Bill  went  to  a  commit 
was  anxious  to  know  from  the  nobl 
opposite,  why  this  Bill  should  not 
tended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
subjects  of  these    portions    of  the 
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exist  with  respect  to  Ireland  ;  and  he  did 
not  see  why  the  latter  country  should  not 
be  included.  There  had  been  twenty-six 
convictions  in  Ireland  for  forgery  within 
the  last  seven  years;  hut  the  Judges  there 
ppearod  to  take  a  very  different  view  of 


were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  paper  currency;  |  t!ie  law  from  the  Judges  here,  for  there 
tbej  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  i  bad  hi  en  no  exeeulions.  In  Scotland 
many  taxes  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  there  hail  been  some  executions,  and  there 
people  of  this  country, — they  had  their  |  might  be  more  after  this  Bill  had  passed, 
whisky  4s.  or  6s.  a  gallon  cheaper,  and  IK'  hoped,  therefore,  that  their  Lordships 
now  they  were  to  enjoy  the  additional  would  take  this  matter  into  consideration, 
privilege  of  being  hanged  for  the  crime  of  and  agree  to  a  bill  to  exempt  Scotland 
forgery,  of  which  the  people  of  England  J  and  Ireland  (if  the  exemption  of  the  latter 
were  to  be  deprived  by  this  Bill.  It  was,  should  not  be  included  in  the  present  Bill) 
he  thought,  important  that  legislation  for  i  in  the  same  manner  us  the  Bill  proposed 
the  tiro  countries  should  advance  pari  >  to  exempt  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
passu;  but  if  this  Bill  passed,  we  should  doms.  He  threw  this  out  as  the  suggestion 
be  in  this  situation,— that  what  would  be  .  of  an  humble  individual ;  but  he  thought 
a  capital  felony  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  |  the  subject  deserved  serious  attention, 
would  he  only  a  misdemeanour  on  the  :  The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  said,  that  if 
merelv  threw  out   this    as  a  I  the  forms  of  the  House  admitted,  he  should 


suggestion,  but  be  would  wish  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord,  whether  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  include  Ireland  and 
Scotland  in  the  Bill;  or  whether,  if  sepa- 
rate bills  were  introdaced  for  that  purpose, 
there  was  a  chance  of  their  being  carried 
through  in  the  present  Session. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  stud,  that 
he  was  not  answerable  for  the  state  in 
which  the  Bill  had  come  from  the  other 
House.  With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  alluded,  there  was  some  technical 
difficulty  in  the  way,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  exclude  them  by  name.  But  if 
this  Bill  passed,  and  were  found  success- 
ful, there  would,  he  supposed,  no  great  in. 
convenience  accrue  by  not  passing  similar 
bills  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  till  this 
had  been  tried  for  England.  As  to  the 
privilege  of  hanging  for  forgery,  enjoyed 
in  those  two  countries  in  the  mean  time, 
he  would  only  say,  that  hitherto  it  had 
been  used  but  very  moderately.  Forseveral 
years  there  had  been  but.  few  executions  for 
that  crime  in  Scotland,  and  none  at  all  in 
Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that 
clauses  including  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  at  first  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  the 
other  House,  but  were  afterwards  struck 
out ;  though  he  hoped  the  omission  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said,  there 
were  technical  difficulties  as  to  including 
Scotland,  but  the  same  objection  did  not 


objection  to  the  introduction  of 
a  clause  to  include  Ireland  and  Scotland 
in  the  Bill.  As  he  had  before  addressed 
their  Lordships  on  the  subject  he  would  not 
take  up  their  time  further  than  by  moving 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

The  House  went  into  the  Committee — 
several  clauses  agreed  lo. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  when 
the  noble  Marquis  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  he  mentioned  that  he 
would  state  his  objections  when  the  Bill 
went  into  a  committee,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  the  pledge  then  given,  he  would  now 
state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  nature  of 
the  objections  he  had  to  make  to  the  Bill 
in  its  present  state.  The  object  of  the 
Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  was  to  take  away  the 
punishment  of  death  from  the  forgery  of 
all  negociahle  securities  of  whatever  kind, 
and  also  from  the  forgery  of  transfers  of 
Stock,  or  forging  Stock  receipts  of  any 
kind,  and  to  substitute,  for  the  punishment 
of  death,  that  of  transportation  for  life,  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  imprisonment. 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  which  he 
should  have  to  submit  was,  that  the  law  in 
this  respect  should  remain  as  it  stood  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  After 
he  should  have  stated  the  grounds  on 
which  he  thought  the  law  ought  not  to  be 
altered,  he  would  acquiesce  with  cheerful- 
ness in  their  Lordships'  decision;  but, 
assuming  that  that  decision  would  be 
against  him  on  these  points,  there  were 
other  objections  which  he  had  to  the  forms 
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of  the  Bill,  and  to  these  he  would  after- 
wards call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships, 
but  for  the  present  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  those  he  had  first  mentioned.  The 
noble  Marquis  who  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  had  truly  declared  to 
their  Lordships,  that  forgery,  up  to  the 
time  of  William  3rd,  was  punishable  only 
as  a  misdemeanour.  But  the  noble  Mar- 
quis had  omitted  to  state,  that  the  crime 
in  that  reign  was  made  punishable  with 
imprisonment,  pillory,  forfeiture,  and  mu- 
tilation, for  a  first  offence :  the  second 
offence  was  made  punishable  with  death. 
After  the  Revolution,  when  a  paper  cur- 
rency was  in  circulation,  and  when  trans- 
actions in  paper  securities  were  more  com- 
mon than  before,  forgery  of  Bank  securi- 
ties was  made  punishable  with  death.  In 
the  reign  of  George  1st,  the  forgery  of 
bonds,  bills,  or  any  kind  of  negociable 
securities,  of  even  a  private  character,  was 
made  punishable  with  death.  That  Act 
was  intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, and  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  five 
years,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
given  of  seeing  what  were  its  effects.  At  the 
end  of  the  five  years  it  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, and  was  not  renewed  until  two  years 
afterwards.  In  the  interim,  inquiries  were 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  the  result  was, 
that  a  bill  was  recommended,  making  the 
punishment  of  death  tor  forgery  perpetual ; 
and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  so  made, 
from  the  experience  of  the  five  years, 
were  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  the 
law  remained  unaltered,  but  acts  had  so 
multiplied  with  respect  to  forgeries  of 
different  kinds,  that  the  state  of  the  law 
became  complicated,  and  various  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  consoli- 
date it,  and  if  possible  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  enactments ;  but 
those  attempts  were  ineffectual.  At 
last  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  by  his  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  his  great  and 
unremitting  zeal  and  perseverance,  he 
succeeded  in  making  that  consolidation  of 
the  law  on  this  subject,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Bill  on  their  Lordships* 
Table.  A  reference  to  that  Bill  would 
show  the  able,  clear,  and  masterly  manner 
in  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  ex- 
ecuted hit  task.    The  difficulties  in  the 


way  of  such  a  work  could  be  judged  of 
correctly  only  by  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  He  had  first 
to  inquire  how  the  things  was  to  be  done, 
and  his  inquiries  were  followed  up  with 
that  intelligence,  clearness,  and  prudent 
caution,  which  marked  his  character,  and 
which,  added  to  the  great  experience  he 
had  acquired  on  the  subject,  qualified  him 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  After  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation on  the  subject,  his  right  hon. 
friend  introduced  the  Bill,  but  without 
thinken  it  safe  to  remove  the  punishment 
of  death  for  forging  negociable  securities, 
transfers  of  stock,  and  stock  receipts.  In 
that  view,  however,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  concur,  and  the  Bill  was 
altered  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  lay 
upon  their  Lordships'  Table.  It  was  now 
for  him  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  that  shape,  or 
rather  to  combat  those  objections,  by  which 
the  Bill  in  its  original  shape  was  opposed. 
He  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  arguments  as  to  the  right  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  for 
the  protection  of  property.  There  were, 
he  admitted,  a  few  respectable  individuals 
who  held  the  opinion  that  death  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted  for  any  crime  but  that  of 
murder,  but  he  was  sure  that  that  opinion 
was  not  common  to  their  Lordships,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  admitted  the  propriety  of 
guarding  property  in  many  instances  by 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  The 
arguments  of  those  who  supported  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood  were,  that  the  severity  of 
the  law  defeated  its  own  purpose  ;  that 
parties  were  unwilling  to  prosecute,  or 
found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  for  that  purpose  in  cases 
of  forgery;  that  convictions  could  with 
great  difficulty  be  obtained  from  juries  on 
trials  for  forgery ;  and  that  even  the 
Judges  themselves  were  in  no  slight  de- 
gree influenced  by  an  indisposition  to  con- 
vict. These  were  the  leading  objections 
against  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  this  offence.  He  had  gone  care- 
fully through  the  body  of  petitions  u  hich 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  on 
this  subject,  and  he  found  that  they  re- 
solved themselves  chiefly  into  the  points 
he  had  just  mentioned.  He  would  now 
go  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  had 
stated  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
objection  that  the  severity  of  the  law  de- 
feated iu  own  object,  he  would  take  the 
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transactions  of  (he  metropolis  in  money 
transactions  by  means  of  negociable  secu- 
rities, and  he  selected  them  because,  being 
the  most  extensive,  greater  facilities,  and 
of  course  greater  temptations,  were  given 
to  the  commission  of  that  crime,  as  in  the 
very  extent  of  the  transactions,  and  the 
necessary  quickness  of  despatch,  there 
were  greater  chances  of  escaping  detection, 
He  also  selected  the  metropolis,  because 
more  accurate  information  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
transactions,  here,  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  Lordships 
need  not  be  told  that  the  most  important 
pecuniary  transactions  were  made  through 
banks,  and  by  means  of  negociable  bills,  or 
by  checks;  and  though  in  such  a  place  as 
London  these  transactions  must  involve 
immense  sums,  yet  probably  some  of  their 
Lordships  would  be  surprised  when  he 
stated  what  that  amount  was,  though  only 
in  a  few  cases.  From  Teturns  which  lie 
had  seen,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  appeared 
that  the  trans  act  inns  of  twenty  bankers,  in 
bills  and  cheques,  in  three  days  of  the  last 
month,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
9,000,000/.  sterling.  The  transactions  of 
four  banking-houses  in  the  same  way  in 
the  course  of  one  year  amounted  to  not 
less  than  500,000,000/.,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  twenty  other  houses,  within 
the  same  time,  were  not  less  thau 
1,000,000,000/.— a  sum  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt.  In  looking 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stood, 
their  Lordships  should  take  first  into  con- 
sideration the  exteni  of  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, the  rapidity  with  which  business 
must  necessarily  be  done  where  it  was  so 
extensive,  and  the  facility  with  which 
forgery  might  in  consequence  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  then  sec  how  far  (he  law  had 
Prevented  stieh  depredations.  Their 
:Ordships  might  form  some  idea  of  this, 
when  he  stated  that  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  the  amount,  of 
forgeries  attempted  on  the  houses  he  had 
named  did  not  exceed  685/.  From  this 
fact  alone  he  might  say  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  did  prevent  many  crimes, 
and  he  might  argue,  not  unfairly,  that  it 
was  found  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
property,  and  that  therefore  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  making  the  experiment  of 
chauging  it  for  a  state  of  things  of  which 
wa  had  no  experience.  In  addition  to 
this  be  might  state,  that  in   1828,    the 
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amount  forged  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  its  negociable  securities,  was  only  180/.; 
and  in  1820  it  did  not  exceed  380/.  in 
negociable  securities  and  cheques.  He 
might  not  unreasonably  infer,  then,  that 
the  law  was  sufficient  for  its  object ;  and. 
to  those  who  contended  that  the  severity 
of  the  law  defeated  its  object,  he  might 
fairly  urge  the  documents  from  which  he 
had  just  quoted  as  an  answer  to  that  ob- 
jection. The  next  objection  was,  that 
parties  were  reluctant  to  prosecute  for  this 
crime.  He  believed  that  persons  generally 
were  very  unwilling  to  prosecute  for  most 
capital  offences;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  less  disposed  to  prosecute 
for  forgery  than  for  any  other  crime- 
one  or  two  crimes  perhaps  excepted.  A  pro- 
secution was  always  attended  with  trouble 
and  loss  of  time,  and  often  with  expense, 
which  many  persons  were  unwilling  to 
undertake;  and  when  a  man  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  prosecute,  he  would  much 
rather  refer  his  reluctance  to  his  humanity 
than  to  his  wish  to  avoid  trouble,  or  lo  save 
expense.  Then  it  was  said,  that  juries 
were  unwilling  to  convict  in  cases  of 
forgery.  There  might  be  times  of  great 
excitement,  when  a  run,  if  he  mi.;  lit  so  ex- 
press it,  was  made  upon  the  humanity  of 
juries,  and  they  became  reluctant  to  find 
men  guilty;  but  in  ordinary  limes  and 
cases  he  hud  seen  no  such  reluctance. 
He  had  witnessed  many  trials  for  this 
offence,  and  trials  of  all  descriptions  in 
the  course  of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
he  admitted  that  in  all  trials  for  capital 
offences,  juries  were  more  jealous  and  more 
circumspect  as  to  the  evidence  they  should 
receive,  than  in  trials  for  minor  oifences  ; 
and  he  might  state  it  as  a  fact,  in  the 
assertion  of  which  the  experience  of  every 
penon  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  our 
Criminal  Courts  would  bear  him  out,  that 
there  were  fewer  convictions  for  capital 
offences,  taking  the  number  of  trials,  than 
for  minor  crimes  ;  but  he  would  not  admit 
that,  taking  the  number  of  cases,  there 
were  fewer  convictions  for  forgery  than 
for  any  other  capital  crimes.  Let  their 
Lordships  look  at  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  six  crimes,  the  trials  for  which 
were  the  most  common  in  our  Courts,  and 
compare  them  with  those  for  forgery, 
taking  the  number  of  trials  for  each  " 
consideration,  and  they  would  find 
the  convictions  for  the  latter  were  not 
than  for  the  former.  Take,  for  instance, 
murder,  burglary,  house-breaking,  hoi — 
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stealing,  sheep-stealing,  and  offences 
under  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  and  from 
very  accurate  returns  which  had  been 
made  to  Parliament,  it  would  be  neen  that 
the  average  numbers  were  two  convictions 
for  one  acquittal.  But  how  was  it  with 
respect  to  forgery?  From  the  most 
diligent  inquiries  which  had  been  made,  it 
was  found  that  the  result  was  nearly  the 
same.  Then  would  not  their  Lordships 
fairly  infer  that  there  was  not  more  re- 
luctance to  convict  for  forgery  than  for 
any  other  crime  ?  An  inquiry  was  also 
made  as  to  the  number  of  trials  for  mis- 
demeanours, and  it  was  found  that  the  ac- 
quittals were  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
thus  fully  bearing  out  what  he  had  stated, 
that  in  capital  cases  juries  were  not  so 
ready  to  convict  as  in  those  for  minor 
offences.  This  argument  would  go  to  the 
other  points  of  the  case  as  well,  and  if  he 
were  told  that  the  severity  of  the  law  de- 
feated its  object,  he  would  refer  to  prose- 
cutors, witnesses,  and  juries,  and  he  should 
find  that  the  allegations  were  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  The  argument,  then ,  was 
one  of  mere  speculation  and  theory,  un- 
supported by  the  data  to  which  those  who 
used  it  appealed.  But  then,  their  Lord- 
ships were  told,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  for  this 
offence,  because — and  this  he  must  say 
was  another  part  of  the  speculative  and 
theoretical  argument,  unsupported  by 
facts — the  persons  who  usually  committed 
forgery  were  of  a  class  for  whom  death  had 
no  terrors  ;  that  these  parties  were  men  of 
somewhat  better  education  than  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  criminals,  though  of  wild  un- 
settled habits, — men  who  would  risk  their 
lives  on  the  cast  of  a  die.  He  thought  the 
reverse  of  this  was  the  fact,  and  that  it  was 
mere  unsupported  speculation  and  theory. 
The  terror  of  death  was  general,  and 
natural  to  all  men,  and  it  was  the  only 
punishment  which  would  present  itself 
strongly  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  reflection.  No  doubt, 
to  a  man  who  reflected  on  it,  a  long 
aerie*  of  years  of  degradation  by  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour,  would  be  worse  than 
death  :  but  the  persons  who  usually  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  forgery  were  not  of  this 
description.  They  looked  first  to  the  re- 
ward which  would  follow  upon  their  suc- 
cessful crime,  and  when  they  risked  their 
lives  for  that,  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  would  more  readily  risk  the 
cbsjftct  of  a  punishment  which,  for  the 


moment,  they  would  only  consider  as  not 
being  a  loss  of  life.  Let  him  now  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  for  a  moment 
to  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  crime  of 
forgery, — to  the  immediate  reward  held 
out  to  its  successful  commission.  Of  the 
money  transactions  to  which  he  had  before 
alluded,  two-thirds  were  paid  in  cheques, 
and  with  respect  to  these,  a  protection 
was  the  more  needed  because  the  parties 
forging  them  could  more  readily  escape  de 
tection.  He  was  informed  that  the  skill  i 
forgery  was  so  great,  that  in  many  case 
detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and  L 
some  impossible  by  the  mere  comparisot 
of  writing.  Another  facility  afforded  ^ 
the  person  committing  the  forgery  wa, 
found  in  the  jealousy  which  banket1 
had  of  their  credit ;  and  if  a  cheque  wac 
severely  scrutinized  and  examined,  it 
might  be  thought  it  arose  from  some  dis- 
credit of  the  party  whose  name  it  bore. 
To  prevent  such  a  suspicion,  the  cheque 
was  often  examined  with  little  care,  and 
this,  added  to  the  general  rapidity  with 
which  business  must  be  despatched,  where 
it  was  transacted  on  a  large  scale,  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  chances  of  detec- 
tion. How  was,  in  fact,  forgery  of  this 
description  carried  on?  The  party  com- 
mittingthe  fraud  generally  gave  the  cheque 
to  an  innocent  person  to  present.  The 
hour  selected  was  generally  that  which 
was  the  most  busy  at  the  bank.  The 
forger  watched  at  some  convenient  distance 
in  the  neighbourhood :  if  any  delay  oc- 
curred, so  as  to  induce  him  to  think  his 
fraud  was  discovered,  he  could  at  once 
make  his  escape ;  but  if  his  messenger 
came  out,  and  the  fraud  was  undiscovered, 
he  got  the  money,  turned  the  notes  into 
cash,  and  sought  his  safety  in  immediate 
flight,  for  which  he  bore  the  means  in  his 
possession.  To  such  a  person  there  could 
be  no  more  effectual  restraint  than  plac- 
ing before  him  the  certainty  that  the  se- 
verest punishment  of  the  law  must  follow 
detection.  When  he  spoke  of  the  severest 
penalty,  he  meant,  of  course,  death ;  for 
if  any  other  punishment  could  more  effec- 
tually deter  from  the  crime,  it  must  be 
one  that  in  the  eye  of  the  criminal 
would  be  considered  worse  than  death. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any  other 
punishment  which  would  be  so  consider- 
ed, and  if  that  were  abolished,  there  was 
not  any  adequate  punishment  which 
could  be  substituted.  Transportation  was 
named  in  the  Bill*  for  Kit  or  for  a  limited 
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term,  but  tlie  very  individuals  who  sup- 
ported ihe  Bill  in  its  present  shape  did 
not  admit  th:it  transportation  was  an 
effectual  mode  of  punishment.  It  was 
admitted,  and  he  had  often  heard  It  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  that  mode  of 
punishment  was  inadequate  to  its  object. 
The  persons  who  usually  committed  for- 
gery were  of  a  class  who,  from  llieir 
education,  were  likely  to  be  in  request  on 
:  their  arrival  in  the  colonies.  They  were 
>tio  sooner  out  than  they  obtained  employ- 
'menls  almost  as  good  as  those  they  held 
lin  this  country.  Transportation,  then, 
Iwould  beafailure.as  far  as  it  was  intended 
nor  punishment.  What  was  the  next 
Piunishment  substituted  by  the  Bill  I  Im- 
prisonment, which,  he  perceived,  might  be 
'extended  to  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
But  such  a  length  of  imprisonment  was 
alien  to  our  law,  and  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  this  Bill 
were  to  pass,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
several  persons  should  be  imprisoned 
under  it  for  five  or  six  years,  that  the 
Table  of  the  House  would  be  covered 
with  petitions  against  the  severity  of  that 
mode  of  punishment,  as  much  almost  as  it 
now  was  by  petitions  against  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  Then  it  was  said,  that  im- 
prisonment was  to  be  accompanied  by 
hard  labour;  but  persons  of  the  class  who 
were  likely  to  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  could  not  submit  to  hard 
labour,  and  the  only  efficacious  plan  of 
hard  labour  was  that  on  board  the  hulks. 
To  that,  however,  they  would  be  inade- 
quate ;  aud  it  would  have  only  this  effect 
—of  inflicting,  by  a  slow  and  painful 
manner,  that  death  which  It  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Bill  in  its  preBent  shape  to 
avoid.  On  these  grounds  he  should  ob- 
ject to  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  went 
to  remove  the  punishment  of  death;  but 
lie  had  another  argument  in  support  of 
his  view  of  it,  drawn  from  the  admission 
of  those  who  were  its  supporters,  for  he 
found  that  those  who  admitted  that  death 
was  not  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  pre- 
venting forgery,  in  other  instances  had 
themselves  reserved  it  as  the  mo^t  effectual 
.  This 

principle;  for  if  the  fear  of  death  was  to 
be  good  as  a  preventive  of  one  kind  of 
forgery,  why  not  of  another?  To  make 
Ihe  I'-ill  ronsisient,  the  punishment  should 
be  abolished  in  all ;  and  if  llieir  Lordships 
should  object  to  the  Amendment  he  was 


about  to  move,  he  would  afterwards  move 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  punishment 
of  death  should  also  be  taken  away  from 
the  forgery  of  wills.  He  had  heard  some 
arguments  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
from  the  practice  of  other  countries,  in 
which  the  crime  of  forgery  was  not  a 
capital  offence ;  but  ho  should  like  to  be 
informed  how  far  that  state  of  the  law 
was  found  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
crime.  In  one  country,  where  the  law 
was  in  this  state,  and  forgery  not  so 
severely  punished,  he  meant  Tuscany,  he 
was  informed  that  the  offence  prevailed  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  But  he  should 
also  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  countries 
where  the  same  severity  of  punishment 
did  not  exist  for  this  offence,  there  was 
known  the  same  extensive  dealings  in 
money  transactions  by  cheques  and  bills  ; 
for,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  milder  punishment,  their  Lordships 
should  be  informed  whether  it  was  in- 
flicted under  similar  circumstances,  and 
where  the  same  facilities  and  temptations 
to  the  crime  existed.  Then  as  to  the  plan 
of  secondary  punishments,  they  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit,  feelings,  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  some 
countries  they  were  carried  on,  and 
found  effectual,  by  the  permanent  de- 
gradation of  the  criminal;  but  the  spirit 
of  our  free  institutions  and  our  national 
habits  were  opposed  to  such  a  system. 
This  sort  of  secondary  punishment  was  in 
use  also  in  countries  which  had  a  much 
better  system  of  preventive  police  than, 
from  the  nature  and  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, could  be  kept  up  in  this  country. 
Another  argument,  to  which  no  inconsi- 
derable weight  was  attached,  was,  that 
their  Lordships  were  in  a  new  situation 
with  respect  to  this  Bill ;  that  having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Commons, 
they  were  in  a  different  situation  from 
what  they  would  he  if  it  had  originated 
with  themselves;  that  the  fact  of  its 
having  received  the  sanction  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  might  add  to  any 
prejudice  which  existed  in  the  country 
on  the  subject,  and  might  indispose  pro- 
secutors.witnesses,  juries,  and  even  Judges, 
to  press  the  law  to  its  utmost  severity, 
and  might,  therefore,  defeat  its  object. 
He  admitted  much  of  the  force  of  this 
reasoning,  and  the  fact  of  the  Bill  having 
passed  the  Commons  had  caused  him  to 
hesitate,  to  consider,  and  to  doubt  his 
own  previous  view  of  the  subject ;  but  aftt 
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the  most  mature  consideration  he  had 
been  able  to  give  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  he 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  his  former 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  ex- 
punge those  clauses,  and  allow  the  law  to 
remain  as  it  now  stands,  and  that  if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment should  be  found  necessary,  it  should 
be  made,  not  at  once,  as  the  Bill  proposed, 
but  gradually.  But  with  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  opinion  of  the  other  House 
on  the  Bill,  their  Lordships  should  con- 
sider in  what  way  that  opinion  had  been 
expressed.  The  whole  of  the  Members 
were  not  present,  and  the  majority  of 
those  present  was  only  thirteen,  a  number 
much  too  small  to  draw  any  very  decisive 
conclusion  from,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  body.  But  he  thought  that  the 
opinion  of  the  House  on  the  same 
question,  on  a  former  occasion,  might  not 
unfairly  be  brought  as  some  weight  against 
its  present  decision.  In  the  year  1820  the 
House  decided  by  a  majority  against  the 
same  measure  which  it  now  adopted.  They 
had  been  told  that  capital  punishments 
weighed  upon  the  minds  of  juries,  and  in- 
duced them  to  acquit  offenders  whom  they 
would  otherwise  convict ;  but  he  very  much 
doubted  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
which  was  contrary  to  all  his  experience  on 
the  subject.  If  he  entertained  but  little  ap- 
prehension that  juries  would  be  influenced 
by  such  a  consideration,  he  entertained 
still  less  apprehension  that  they  would 
influence  the  minds  of  Judges,  whose 
business  and  practice  it  was,  to  discharge 
their  duty  faithfully,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  examining 
what  the  law  was,  with  a  view  to  the  due 
execution  of  it.  Having  stated  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  he  should  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  adopt  or  reject  the  alterations 
which  he  had  recommended.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  to  leave  out 
the  clause  added  in  the  Commons,  by 
which  the  punishment  of  death  was 
abolished. 

The  question  having  been  put  on  the 
Amendment — 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in  stating 
the  security  afforded  by  capital  punish- 
ments in  the  case  of  ntgociable  securities, 
appeared  unable  to  say  how  much  of  the 
security  against  forgery  depended  on  that 
particular  chance  of  the  punishment  of 
death  being  inflicted,  and  how  much  upon 
the  precautions  which  bankers  themselves 


had  been  able  to  adopt.  If  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  admitted — and  to  some 
extent,  after  the  statements  made  upon 
unquestionable  authority,  he  must  admit 
— that  a  certain  portion  of  impunity  for 
the  offence  of  forgery  was  derived  from 
the  state  of  the  law,  which  produced  a 
disinclination  in  injured  parties  to  pro- 
ceed, he  admitted  the  existence  of  a  great 
evil,  and  one  calling  for  legislative  inter- 
ference. Notwithstanding  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  statement,  he  believed  that 
not  a  few  cases  might  be  quoted  in  which 
judges  and  juries,  acting  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  feeling  which  rose  above  all 
law,  had  been  deterred  from  the  execution 
of  what  he  might  admit  to  be  their  duty. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  omitted 
to  consider  that  it  was  on  the  indisposition 
of  prosecutors  that  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing the  law  into  effect  depended;  and 
that  if  the  Legislature  wished  to  have  a 
law  executed,  it  must  make  it  correspond 
to  the  feelings  and  sense  of  right  of  those 
who  must  become  the  necessary  instru- 
ments of  its  execution.  If  it  appeared 
that  the  proportion  of  convictions  was 
different  in  capital  and  minor  cases,  it 
was  impossible  to  account  for  the  less 
number  of  convictions  in  the  former,  un- 
less it  was  supposed  that  such  charges  were 
brought  forward  on  weaker  evidence  than 
that  by  which  minor  crimes  were  substan- 
tiated— an  impossible  supposition — or  un- 
less it  was  admitted  that  there  existed  a 
greater  reluctance  to  carry  the  law  into 
execution,  let  that  reluctance  be  divided 
as  it  might  among  Judges,  Counsel,  prose- 
cutors, or  jurors — in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  The  noble  Marquis  referred  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harmer,  given  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1819,  on  this  subject,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  result  of  that  evidence 
was,  that  many  were  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  under  the  belief  that  prose- 
cutors would  not  take  steps  to  punish 
them  when  it  was  possible  that  a  capital 
penalty  might  be  inflicted.  Mr.  Harmer 
also  stated,  that  persons  who  had  com- 
menced proceedings,  finding  the  punish- 
ment to  be  death,  and  yielding  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  human  nature,  fre- 
quently applied  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  prosecuting ;  and  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  impracticable  to  do  so  even  went  the 
length  of  tampering  with  their  own  wit- 
nesses in  order  to  prevent  convictions. 
Feeling  a  degree  of  anxiety  to    know 
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whether  Mr.  II sinner  still  continued  to 
entertain  the  same  opinions  on  the  subject 
after  ten  years'  additional  experience,  hf 
had  communicated  with  that  gentleman, 
who  forwarded  him  a  statement,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  experience  of  ten 
years,  so  far  from  shaking,  had  confirmed 
his  previously  conceived  opinions. 
Harmer  observed  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence  for  prosecutors  and 
witnesses  to  resort  to  stratagem  to  favour 
the  escape  of  a  felon  :  and  in  order  tc 
effect  this  object,  they  frequently  sup- 
pressed focttt,  or  coloured  circumstances. 
He  also  stated,  that  he  had  known  prose- 
cutors pay  the  amount  of  their  own  recog- 
nizances, and  that  of  the  witnesses,  rather 
than  persist  in  a  capita!  charge.  Mi 
Harmer  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prosecu 
tions  for  forgeries  of  Bills  of  Exchange 
did  not  equal  the  number  uf  compromises; 
that  convictions  were  considered  uncertain 
from  the  known  feelings  of  juries  and 
witnesses;  and  that,  if' the  punishment 
were  less  severe,  there  would  be  more 
prosecutions  and  convictions,  and  fewer 
compromises.  He  added,  that  he  could 
not  calculate  within  100  the  number 
of  compromises  which  had  taken  place 
within  his  own  knowledge;  and  referred 
to  the  case  of  a  Judge,  who  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  cancel  a  bill, 
forged  by  a  very  worthless  person,  whom 
he  had  known  as  a  school-boy,  because 
the  punishment  was  death  ;  whereas, 
had  the  penalty  been  transportation, 
he  would  have  allowed  the  law  to  take 
its  course.  He  should  consider  it  a 
beneficial  consequence  of  the  Bill,  if  noble 
Lords  would  turn  their  attention  to  se- 
condary punishments,  so  as  to  substitute 
for  the  present  penalties  of  that  description, 
something  that  should  have  irrrater  terrors, 
and  be  more  effectual  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  than  transportation.  He  had  thought 
of  proposing,  as  punishments  for  forgery, 
confinement  in  England  under  a  particular 
course  of  management,  or  transportation 
to  the  Bermudas,  where  there  existed 
means  of  more  certain  and  severe  punish- 
ment than  elsewhere.  The  noble  Marquis 
then  adverted  to  the  state  of  the  law  as 
affecting  forgery  in  foreign  countries,  anil 
observed  with  respect  to  Tuscany,  which 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  it  was  that  State  in  Italy 
in  which  capital  punishments  were  the  least 
frequently  inflicted,  and  yet  where  capital 
offences  leait  abounded.  In  Tuscany,  too, 


previous  to  capital  punishments  being  di- 
minished, offences  were  more  frequent  than 
at  present ;  so  that  if  any  conclusion  were 
to  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  Tuscany,  it 
was,  that  the  rarity  of  capital  penalties 
tended  to  diminish  crime.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  was  forgery  leas  frequent  than  in 
the  United  States,  in  which,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  one  State,  wher 
forgery  occurred  now  and  then,  capital 
penalties  had  been  completely  done  away 
with,  and  imprisonment  tor  periods  varying 
between  seven  and  twelve  years  was  sub- 
stituted for  them  ;  imprisonment,  partly 
solitary  confinement,  and  partly  combined 
with  hard  labour.  All  experience  was  in 
favour  of  trying  the  measure  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  was  only  as  an  experiment 
that  he  proposed  it.  The  noble  Lord  re- 
marked that  there  was  an  inconsistency  in 
excepting  the  case  of  forgery  of  wills,  but 
he  apprehended  that  the  principle  on 
which  this  was  done  was  perfectly  justifi- 
able. The  objectiontocapitalpunishments 
for  forgery  rested  on  the  disinclination  of 
parlies  to  prosecute  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
such  was  the  horror  of  forgeries  of  wills, 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  enforce 
the  law  against  that  infamous  crime 
He  must  again  refer  to  the  petition  of  the 
three  persons  most  conversant  with  nego- 
tiable securities  in  this  country,  which  bad 
been  presented  on  a  former  evening,  to 
satisfy  their  Lordships  of  the  advantage  to 
be  expected  from  doing  away  with  capital 
punishments  in  cases  of  forgeries  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  He  must  also  contend  that 
it  was  proper  policy  to  have  punishments 
commensurate  to  the  nature  of  offences. 
He  would  repeat,  that  the  great  bar  to  jus- 
tice was,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment 
was  at  present  not  commensurate  with  the 
offence.  He  thought,  then,  their  Lordships 
would  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial community — the  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  justice— by  giving  to  the  second- 
ary punishment  a  fair  trial  for  a  limited 
periwL  If  the  Bill  were  agreed  to  in  its  pre- 
sent shape, considering  the  measure asexpe- 
nmental,  he  was  desirous  of  introducing  a 
clause  to  limit  its  operation  to  five  year*, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  re-con- 
sider the  principle  of  its  enactments  at  the 
end  of  that  time  if  necessary.  He  should 
certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  clauses  and  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord. 
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Lord  Wynford  craved  their  Lordships, 

Sermission  to  address  them  sitting,  as  m- 
isposition  had  rendered  him  unable  to 
stand  without  support.  The  noble  Lord 
proceeded  to  speak  from  his  seat,  on  one 
of  the  cross-benches,  but  in  so  low  a  tone 
of  voice,  as  to  be  frequently  inaudible 
below  the  bar.  He  observed,  that  the  fear 
of  death  operated  on  minds  which  were  in- 
sensible to  degradation,  and  quoted  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  crime  of  stealing  privately  from  the 
person  since  the  capital  penalty  had  been 
remitted.  With  respect  to  that  offence, 
the  possibility  of  a  capital  punishment,  al- 
though seldom  or  never  enforced,  had  a 
tendency  to  check  a  crime  which,  when 
the  capital  penalty  was  repealed,  increased 
a  hundred  fold.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  capital 
punishments  were  put  an  end  to  in  cases  of 
forgery,  that  the  offence  would  be  rendered 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  at 
present.  In  all  his  experience,  he  had 
known  no  instance  of  prosecutors  tamper- 
ing with  their  own  witnesses  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  escape  of  felons;  and  had  never 
witnessed  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
juries  to  convict,  where  there  existed  no 
reasonable  grounds  of  doubt.  As  to 
Judges,  he  hoped  they  were  as  humane  as 
other  men.  He  was  certain  they  were,  and 
knew  that  no  part  of  their  duty  gave  them 
more  pain  than  that  part  of  it  which  was 
connected  with  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishments;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  J  udge  had  ever  tam- 
pered with  his  conscience  for  a  single  mo- 
ment in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  severity  of  the  law,  nor 
could  he cou template  the  possibility  of  such 
a  case  occurring.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  state  of  other  countries,  but 
no  argument  could  be  drawn  from  that, 
for  what  might  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  one  particular  case  or 
country  might  be  entirely  unsuitable  to 
another.  The  noble  Marquis  had  admitted 
that  secondary  punishments,  as  at  present 
conducted,  were  extremely  insufficient.  In 
this  he  cordially  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord,  who,  he  trusted  would  bring  his 
great  talents  to  bear  on  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  remedy  the  defect.  If  any  man 
could  devise  secondary  punishments  cal- 
culated to  prevent  crime,  the  noble  Mar- 
quia  was  that  individual,  but  it  would  be 
batter  to  continue  capital  penalties  till 
audi  substitutes  had  been  discovered. 
Tb*7  wart  at  present  discussing  the  propo- 
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sition  with  respect  to  negociable  securities; 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool* 
sack  also  proposed  to  continue  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  cases  of  forgery  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  Stock.  Whatever 
doubts  he  might  have  entertained  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  subject,  he  had  none 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  Stock,  when 
he  considered  the  immense  amount  of 
property  vested  in  that  species  of  security, 
and  the  danger  of  encouraging  depreda- 
tions upon  it  by  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. He  had  come  down  to  the  House 
without  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  should  vote;  but  after 
having  listened  with  attention  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
noble  Marquis,  his  decided  opinion  was, 
that  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  the  most  painful 
part  of  his  duty  was  that  connected  with 
the  trial  of  individuals  charged  with  the 
commission  of  capital  offences,  and  he 
should  be  far  from  lamenting  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law  which,  consistently  with 
the  public  good,  should  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  penalties ;  but  he  was 
bound,  as  a  Member  of  their  Lordships 
House,  to  state  his  honest  opinion  on  the 
subject,  which  was,  that  their  Lordships 
could  not,  without  great  danger,  take  away 
the  punishment  of  death  in  those  cases  of 
forgery  in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  al- 
terations made  in  the  Bill  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  to  abolish  it.  He  did  not  think, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  individuals 
were  less  willing  to  prosecute  in  cases  of 
forgery  than  in  other  cases.  When  it  was 
recollected  how  many  thousand  pounds 
and  even  tens  of  thousands,  might  be  ab- 
stracted from  a  man  by  a  deep-laid  scheme 
of  forgery,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 
crime  ought  to  be  visited  with  the  utmost 
extent  of  punishment  which  the  law  al- 
lowed. He  had  never  observed,  in  the  case 
of  prosecutions  for  this  crime,  any  sacri- 
fice of  conscience  by  prosecutors  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  private  feelings ;  and 
-he  might  add,  that  he  never  knew  juries 
take  any  other  course  than  that  which  their 
duties  prescribed  to  them.  It  was  equally 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Judge  would 
step  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  duty  in 
placing  the  evidence  before  the  jury  for 
their  consideration.    Why  should  he  give 

any  opinion  more  favourable  than  the  evj* 
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case  were  favourable,  to 
offender  to  mercy  ? 

The  Earl  of  Eldoa  considered  this  to  hi 
a  most  important  subject.  He  had  attend 
ed  to  the  execution  of  the  criminal  law  of 
this  country  during  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
even  before  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
Common  Law  Judge.  But  he  might  more 
particularly  observe,  that,  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-five years,  he  was  placed  in  the  arduous 
and  responsible  situation  of  assisting  his 
Sovereign  in  deciding  on  cases  of  life  and 
death,  when  the  Recorder  made  his  peri- 
odica! reports.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  the  most  painful  part  of  his 
duty,  in  the  execution  of  that  important 
trust,  was  that  which  related  to  cases  of 
forgery.  The  duty  was  imposed  on  him, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  look,  with  a  careful 
eye,  on  the  interests  of  society,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  decide  on  what  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  justice  required,  with 
respect  to  the  persons  who  were  charged 
with  this  offence.  He  could  most  con- 
scientiously declare,  that  while  concerned 
with  the  execution  of  that  law,  he  never 
recommended  that  the  law  should  take  its 
course,  except 


fectly  convinced  that  such    severity 
absolutely  necessary.  And  he 


out  hesitation,  say,  that  if  their  Lordships 
did  not  agree  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
it  was  his  conscientious  conviction  that 
they  would  neither  do  that  which  was  con- 
sistent with  mercy  nor  reconciletible  with 
justice.  With  respect  to  what  had  been 
said  about  the  unwillingness  of  juries  to 
convict,  he  must  take  leave  to  say  that  it 
did  not  rest  on  a  solid  foundation.  In 
respect  to  juries,  lie  might  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  them  was  this— and  any  man  who  had 
an  experience  of  juries  would  bear  him 
out  in  the  statement— that  they  did,  al- 
most uniformly,  and  without  hesitation, 
act  in  accordance  with  the  obligation  of 
their  oath.  Juries  were  willing  to  further 
the  ends  of  justice  ;  they  would  readily 
give  their  verdict;  and  ihey  would,  if  they 
thought  it  proper,  apply  through  their 
foreman  for  the  extension  of  mercy  to- 
wards the  convicted  party ;  but  he  believed, 
where  thecvidence  w.is  fair  and  Conclusive, 
they  never  were  unwilling  to  convict,  acting 


under  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath. 
This  offence  should  not  be  treated  lightly, 
since  the  crime  was  generally  committed 
by  some  one  in  whom  the  defrauded  party 
placed  the  utmost  confidence.  In  point 
of  fact,  in  very  many  instances  the  crime 
could  not  be  committed  unless  tlieindividual 
injured  had  placed  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  offending  party.  If  noble  Lords 
would  look  to  the  public  stocks  in  this 
country,  they  would  see  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  criminal  to  commit  a  forgery,  and  to 
retire  with  the  wicked  profits  he  had  made  , 
and  once  out  of  reach,  they  must  know 
how  difficult,  how  all  but  impossible  it  was, 
to  lay  hold  of  him  again.  If,  therefore, 
they  remitted  this  punishment,  they  would 
sacrifice  honesty  to  villainy,  they  would 
sacrifice  to  the  cupidity  of  the  abandoned 
that  properly  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
protect.  No  man  living  could  feel  a  higher 
degree  of  pain  than  he  did  in  speaking 
these  sentiments.  He  could  wish  that  a 
more  merciful  svslem  of  justice  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  better  effects  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  but  the  experience  of  a 
long  life  told  him,  that  it  would  not  have 
such  an  effect,  and  feeling  thus,  he  most 
heartily  agreed  to  the  Amendment. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the 
Amendment  for  substituting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  place  of  that  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  crime  of  forgery,  when  their 
Lordships  divided,  For  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's Amendmeut  77  ;  Against  it  20 — 
Majority  57. 

The  House  resumed — Bill  reported,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Lord  Holla-id  stated,  that  he  would,  in 
a  future  stage,  with  a  view  of  putting  his 
own  opinion  on  their  Lordships'  Journal, 
move  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  clause 
which  had  been  struck  out. 
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from  Rowland  Mflner,  late  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
Nary.  Against  Suttee*,  by  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  from  Preaeot. 
For  a  Reduction  of  Duty  on  Molina,  by  Sir  If.  S. 
SrawART,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Greenock. 
Against  the  Additional  Churches  Bill,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Pall- 
Mia,  from  the  Householders  of  St  Mary,  Lambeth : — By 
Mr.  Littleton,  from  Hanley  and  Shelton,  and  from 
Ralph  Bourne.  For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
Colonies,  by  Sir  R.  I  nous,  from  Naflerton  and  Bainton. 

Answer  to  the  Address.]  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower  brought  up  his  Majesty's  Answer 
to  the  Address  of  Condolence.  It  was  as 
follows  :— 

William  R. 

"  I  receive  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction 

the  loyal  and  affectionate  Address  of  the 

House  of  Commons.    The  assurance  that 

the  House  of  Commons  sympathises  with 

me  in  my  affliction  on  account  of  the  death 

of  my  beloved  Brother,  his  late  Majesty, 

and  that  it  justly  estimates  the  loss  which, 

in  common  with  my  faithful  subjects,  1 

have  sustained  by   that  sad   event,   are 

gratifying  and  consolatory  to  my  feelings. 

The  House  of  Commons  maybe  assured  that 

the  first  objectof  my  life  shall  be  to  maintain 

inviolate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my 

people,  to  support  the  national  honour, 

and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes 

of  my  subjects.  W.  R." 

\  Colonial  Slavery.]  Mr.  Brougham 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  agreed  to  at  a  Meeting  composed, 
as  the  hon.  Member  observed,  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  this 
country.  The  petitioners  appeared  before 
the  House,  he  went  on  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
800,000  of  their  fellow-creatures,  doomed 
ed  to  wear  the  degrading  bonds  of  slavery  ; 
and  they  complained, in  language  which,  at 
the  time  the  petition  was  agreed  to,  was  con- 
sidered scarcely  adequate  to  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  the  conduct  ad  opted  by  the  Legislature 
with  respect  to  its  own  resolutions.  It  was 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  meeting 
at  which  the  petition  was  agreed  to  was 
held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  passing  of 
those  celebrated  Resolutions  which,  seven 
years  before,  were,  on  the  23rd  day  of 
May,  agreed  to  by  that  House ;  and 
as  some  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  at  that  time 
thought  those  Resolutions  did  not  go  far 
enough,  so  those  who  agreed  to  the  peti- 
tion were  of  opinion  that  its  language  did 
not  express  fully  their  sense  of  what  was 


required  by  the  neglect  of  the  colonists 
or  the  supineness  of  the  Government. 
The  petition,  however,  addressed  the 
language  of  strong  remonstrance  to  that 
House,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  its  pledge  had  been  fulfilled. 
Scarcely  one  of  all  the  islands,  whether 
governed  absolutely  by  the  Crown,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  legislature  of  its  own,  had 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  as 
expressed  in  those  Resolutions.  Tobago, 
indeed,  had  in  some  degree  acted  on  the 
regulations  respecting  Sunday  labour,  and 
the  corporal  punishment  of  females :  but 
the  other  islands  had  either  only  very 
partially  adopted,  or  wholly  evaded  the 
wish  of  the  House.  He  was  not  disposed, 
however,  to  go  into  any  details  on  this 
subject  then,  because  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  that  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
bring  the  whole  question  before  the  House 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  it  before  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent Session ;  but  he  for  one  could  not 
venture  to  appear  before  his  constituents 
at  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  he  failed  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
them,  to  the  West-Indians,  and  to  the  un- 
happy persons  whose  sufferings  formed 
the  subject  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  maintained  that  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman respecting  the  West-India  legis- 
latures,were  unfounded ;  and  observed,  that 
it  would  have  been  proper  in  the  hon. 
Member  to  reserve  his  attacks  till  the 
subject  came  regularly  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  declared  that  nothing 
could  give  him  more  pleasure  than  that  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  West-India 
proprietors  had  not  sided  with  the  colonial 
Legislatures,  and  that  neither  had  resisted 
the  wishes  of  the  British  people. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. — Sugar  Duties.]  Sir  A.  Grant 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Resolutions  respecting  the  Sugar 
Duties,  agreed  to  in  the  Committee,  having 
been  read, 

Mr.  Bright  complained  of  the  sufferings 
under  which  the  West  Indies  laboured, 
and  the  disparity  of  the  relief  given  to 
them  with  respect  to  the  Sugar  duties*, 
and  the  relief  given  to  the  East  Indies. 
He  also  complained  of  a  duty  being  im- 
posed upon  tne  wastage  of  Sugar  in  bond, 


Ways  and  Means- 
and  hoped  lhat  a  clause  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  to  remedy  that  evil. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  that  the 
West-India  interest  had  been  exceedingly 
ill  used,  and  the  reduction  of  duty  was 
altogether  an  advantage  conferred  on  East- 
India  sugar. 

Mr.Cut/nrFer((Hso«.whilehefeltasmuch 
as  any  man  could  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  admitted  that  they  had 
been  very  hardly  used,  denied  that,  in  the 
recent  reduction  of  duty  on  East  and  West 
India  sugar,  any  favour  had  hecn  shown  to 
the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter. 
The  contrary  was  the  case;  and  he 
complained  of  the  heavy  duties  which 
were  payable  on  all  descriptions  of  East- 
India  produce. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excher/ner  de- 
fended the  course  which  he  had  pursued 
on  the  subject,  and  denied  that  there 
was  the  inequality  alleged  between  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  East-India  and 
on  West-India  sugar.  As  to  the  duties  on 
the  wastage,  alluded  to  by  the  lion,  mem- 
ber for  Bristol,  to  pay  them  could  not  be 
considered  a  hardship,  as  the  duly  was 
payable  on  the  sugars  when  imported. 
It  was  an  indulgence  afforded  to  the  trade, 
to  permit  the  sugar  to  be  warehoused 
before  the  payment  of  the  duty  ID  the 
King's  warehouses,  instead  of  compelling 
the  payment  of  the  duty  in  the  first 
instance. 

General  Ga&coyne  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Resolutions  had  been 
brought  forward  at  a  late  hour,  when  there 
were  few  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
present.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Bill  was 
brought  in,  the  House  would  compel  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  to  reduce  the  duties. 

Colonel  Davies,  though  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  West  Indies,  yet,  as  out:  of 
the  great  hodv  uf  consumers,  regretted 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  comply  with 
what  the  discussion  of  the  other  night 
must  have  shown  him  was  the  evident  feel- 
ing of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

Mr,  H.  Davis  stated,  that  when  the  Re- 
solutions were  proposed  that  morning,  it 
was  in  a  House  as  full  as  the  present,  and 
in  which  were  a  great  many  hon.  Members 
interested  in  the  subject, 

Mr.  C.  PallmtT  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent was  not  only  a  fiscal  question,  but  a 
political  question  of  great  importance.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  House  was  not 
aware  of  the  eitent  of  the  distress  in  the 
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West  Indies.  It  was  even  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  means  could  be  fouod  for 
providing  food  and  clothes  for  the  labour- 
ing population  there.  It  was  strange  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  consult- 
ed those  who  were  interested  on  the  subject, 
as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  relief  could  be 
afforded.  The  question  was,  if  the  pro- 
posed reduction  would  effect  the  object 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  professed 
to  have  in  view.  He  (Mr.  C.  Pallmer) 
denied  that  the  reduction  would  effect 
it.  He  disapproved  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  former  proposition ; 
though  it  was  but  justice  to  say,  that  it  had 
thiapeculiar  feature — that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  himself  have  been  the 
greater  loser  by  it.  The  great  integrity  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  operated  most 
injuriously  on  the  West-Indian  interest; 
and  it  would  be  much  better  for  that  in- 
terest, if  a  person  more  independently 
situated  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  to  propose  measures  for  its  relief. 
He  complained  of  the  disproportion  in 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  West  and 
East  Indian  sugars.  The  reduction,  he 
said,  would  not  give  any  relief  to  the  West- 
Indian  planters.  He  thought  that  the 
reduction  m  the  duty,  to  produce  any 
beneficial  effect  towards  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  West-India  colonies,  should 
be  carried  still  further.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, too,  that  the  duly  on  sugar  should 
be  extensively  reduced  in  Ireland,  and  ha 
was  sure  lhat  an  experiment  of  the  kind 
would  be  attended  by  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  thai  article 
there.  The  consumption  of  sugar  at 
present  in  Ireland  amounted  to  only  four 
pounds  for  each  individual ;  while  the  con- 
sumption in  England  was  twenty-two 
pounds  for  each  individual.  He  thought 
they  should  take  off  15s.  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
tended that  the  reduction  should  be  carried 
at  present  to  the  extent  of  5s.  instead  of  3i, 
and  he  called  upon  the  Representatives  of 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  interests, 
to  support  him  in  enforcing  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  duty  of  revising  his 
Resolutions,  by  granting  a  greater  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  the  West-India  planter. 
He  concluded  by  moving  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  22s.  should  be  substituted  for 
24s.  in  the  first  Resolution. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  in    order   to 
have   a  more   extensive    consumption 
sugar,    they   must   make   a   eonsidi 
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redaction  ia  the  duty.  The  present  mea- 
sure would  not,  in  his  opinion,  create  such 
an  increased  consumption  as  might  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  public  revenue, 
or  of  giving  adequate  relief  to  the  planter. 
This  he  could  only  receive  by  such  a  re- 
duction as  would  remove  the  glut  that 
now  existed  in  this  country,  and  compelled 
the  planters  to  sell  at  a  depreciated  price. 
It  was  quite  true  this  reduction  of  3s. 
in  the  duty  would  reduce  the  revenue 
450,000/.  if  there  were  not  a  great  increase 
in  the  consumption.  But  upon  this  he 
was  not  very  sanguine,  while  he  was  well 
convinced,  that  if  7s.  had  been  taken  off, 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  consump- 
tion which  would  leave  the  revenue  very 
little  impaired  by  the  boon  granted  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  contrary  would,  he 
feared,  be  the  result  of  the  finical  reduction 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  had  intended  to  have  moved  last  night 
that  this  reduction  should  be  carried  to  7s., 
but  after  the  decision  which  then  took 
place,  it  would  be  only  wasting  the  time 
of  the  House  were  he  now  to  press  the 
matter  further,  although  he  was  persuaded 
it  would  afford  an  early  and  substantial 
relief  to  the  planter.  As  he  was  upon  his 
legs,  however,  he  wished  to  remark 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  duty  of  molasses  was  not 
proportionate  to  that  on  sugar.  When 
the  duty  on  sugar  was  30s.,  that  on  mo- 
lasses was  10s.:  that  on  sugar  was  now 
84s.,  while  the  duty  on  molasses  was  9s. 
Thus  there  had  only  been  a  reduction  of 
Is.  on  the  latter,  which  was  certainly 
not  proportionate  to  that  made  upon 
the  former.  There  was  one  other  subject 
to  which  he  wished  to  advert.  He  under- 
stood there  were  parties  who  thought  that 
after  next  Monday,  when  the  law  should 
have  expired,  they  could  enter  sugars 
without  paying  any  duty  at  all.  He  trust- 
ed they  would  be  deterred  from  the  at- 
tempt, as  it  must  involve  them  in  a  contest 
with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baring  supported  the  original  Re- 
solutions ;  he  thought,  that  until  they 
witnessed  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
already  made,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
proceed  further. 

Mr.  Maberly  concurred  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson)  in  think- 
ing, that  unless  there  were  a  greater  re- 
duction there  could  be  no  hope  of  an 
increased  consumption. 

Tha  House  divided.    For  the  Amend- 


ment 23;  Against  it  68 — Majority  45. 
Resolutions  agreed  to,  and  Bill,  accord- 
ingly, ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

Sale  ov  Beer  Bill.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Western  rose  to  express  his  doubts 
respecting  the  soundness  of  the  plan  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  carry 
into  effect.  He  concurred  in  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill,  and  had  voted  for  the 
second  reading,  but  it  was  in  the  hope 
that  such  Amendments  would  have  been 
made  in  the  Committee  as  might  render 
the  measure  more  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  He  had  been  disappointed  in 
this,  and  was  consequently  induced,  even 
at  this  late  period,  to  throw  out  a  suggestion 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had 
two  objects  in  view— one,  to  have  a  per- 
fect and  uncontrolled  sale  of  Beer;  and 
this  might  be  effected  without  the  im- 
position of  any  restrictions  whatsoever. 
The  second  object  was,  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  publicans  and  brewers. 
Now,  although  there  were  to  be  na- restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  beer,  he  thought  that 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  opening 
of  houses  ought  to  be  secured  by  certain 
guards  and  precautions.  And,  strongly, 
impressed  with  this  feeling  as  he  was, 
he  should  submit  a  clause  to  the  House, 
which  might,  he  trusted,  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  establishment  of  ale- 
houses by  improper  persons,  or  in  situa- 
tions where  they  would  be  nuisances. 
[The  hon.  Member  commenced  reading  a 
clause,  but  Mr.  Speaker  having  informed 
him  that  he  could  not  move  it  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  hon.  Member 
intimated  his  intention  of  moving  it  by 
way  of  rider  after  the  third  reading.] 

Mr.  Estcourt  did  not  approve  of  the 
Bill.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  to  afford  to 
the  labourers  any  greater  facility  than  had 
been  before  afforded  by  the  public-houses 
for  carrying  home  beer  to  their  families. 
He  believed  that  the  result  in  practice 
would  be  found  to  be,  that  each  of  the 
houses  would  become  a  common  pot- 
house, and  tippling  would  be  extended 
all  over  the  country.  He  was  decidedly 
opposed  even  to  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  and  should  therefore  move  as  an 
Amendment,  "That  it  be  read  a  third 
time  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  question.    In  the  course  of  the 


progress  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  he 
had  voted  against  it  in  every  stage, 
although  he  had  not  hitherto  troubled  the 
House  with  his  reasons  for  go  doing. 
Several  clauses  had  already  been  adopted 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  Bill  on 
those  two  essential  points — the  injury  it 
would  inflict  on  individual  property,  and 
on  public  morals.  He  objected,  however, 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  itself— first,  be- 
cause it  would  occasion  a  loss  of  three  mil- 
lions to  the  revenue,  with  as  little  relief 
in  particular  quarters  as  could  be  e fleeted 
for  them.  With  the  same  diminution  of 
revenue,  he  thought  the  public,  especially 
the  labouring  classes  aiid  their  families, 
might  be  more  benefitted  bv  taking  off  the 
duty  on  coals,  candles,  soap,  tea,  and 
sugar,  especially  the  last,  which,  while  it 
would  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
reveuuc,  by  the  increased  amount  of  con- 
sumption would  benefit  a  particular  inter- 
est that  was  now  acknowledged  to  be 
much  distressed.  He  thought  that  it  was 
not  possible,  with  the  same  loss  to  the 
revenue,  to  give  less  relief  to  families  than 
by  this  beer  Bill,  which  would,  in  reality, 
only  benefit  the  frequenters  of  ale-houses, 
not  their  families.  The  main  relief  would 
be  to  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  andartizans 
of  manufacturing  towns,  and  they  were  not  a 
class  whom  the  Legislature  ought  to  go  out 
of  its  way  to  benefit ;  for  they  were  the  men 
who  met  in  public-houses  and  combined 
against  their  masters,  and  it  was  by  their 
clamours  that  the  House  had  been  misled 
into  this  measure.  It  would  be  no  relief 
to  the  labouring  peasantry  who  did  none 
of  these  things,  lie  had  another  objection 
to  the  Bill,  from  the  effect  it  would  have 
in  destroying  that  control  which  country 
Gentlemen  now  exercised  so  beneficially 
in  their  character  of  magistrates,  over  the 
poachers  and  other  frequenters  of  public- 
houses.  If  the  wants  of  the  country  re- 
quired more  public-houses,  the  Magis- 
trates had  now  the  power  of  increasing 
the  number  of  them  ;  and  on  all  these 
grounds,  therefore,  he  should  cordially 
second  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Harrison  Bailey  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  mere  increased  consumption  of 
beer  would  only  produce  an  increase  of 
immorality,  especially  in  large  and  popu- 
lous towns,  one  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  and  from  the  Magis- 
trates of  which  ho  had  already  presented 
petitions  against  this  Bill.  He  agreed  so 
far  with  the   principle  of  the  Bill  that  be 


wished  a  cheap  and  wholesome  beverage 
to  be  secured  to  the  labouring  classes,  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  measure,  which  would  only 
increase  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed  by 
men  away  from  their  families.  There  were 
complaints  at  this  moment  of  wages  being 
paid  at  the  public-house;  and  he  thought 
that,  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  it  would  in- 

Mr.  l.idddl  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
and  believed  it  would  in  the  end,  effect  all 
that  was  anticipated  from  it ;  but  though, 
it  ought  perhaps,  to  pass  at  once,  time 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  brewers  to  im- 
prove the  beverage  they  sold  to  the  public. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  increase  the 
amount  of  immorality  in  the  country,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  diminish 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  which 
destroyed  at  once  the  health  and  the 
morality  of  the  labouring  population. 
From  the  extensive  and  important  county 
he  represented,  he  had  received  no  letters 
or  remonstrances  against  this  Bill;  and 
though  some  petitions  from  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  there  had  been  presented 
against  it,  he  believed  it  had  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Local  Magistracy  of  that 
county.  There  might  be  a  few  differences 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Bill,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  it  had  been  introduced 
with  the  best  intentions.  It  was  an  ex- 
perimental Bill,  and  might,  if  not  found  to 
answer,  be  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  expressed  his 
dissent  from  the  present  Bill.  The  Minis- 
ters had  been  misled  by  the  strong  opi- 
nion expressed  in  favour  of  the  measure  ; 
and  though  he  believed  them  to  be  mis- 
taken, he  thought  they  deserved  com- 
mendation rather  than  blame,  for  they  had 
introduced  this  Bill  in  conformity  to  public 
opinion,  expressed  as  it  had  been,  pretty 
strongly  in  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Still,  he  thought  that  three 
millions  might  be  cut  off  from  taxation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
public  than  by  this  Bill. 

Colonel  Davies,  with  reluctance,  should 
vote  against  the  Bill.  The  hon.  member 
for  Callington  was  wrong  when  he  talked 
of  this  Bill  reducing  three  miltionsof  reve- 
nue. That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
to  reduce  the  beer-duty,  not  of  this,  which 
only  went  to  regulate"  the  trade  in  beer. 
He  did  not  think  that  this  Bill  would  put 
an  end  to  the  brewers'  monopoly  in  Lon- 
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don  ;  and  in  the  country  it  did  not  exist, 
for  every  one  brewed  his  own  beer  there. 
He  objected  to  the  measure  because  it 
held  out  an  inducement  to  the  artizan  and 
manufacturer  to  leave  his  family,  and  to 
spend  his  time  in  public-houses. 

Mr.  C.  Barclay  said,  that  he  should  be 
sorry  if  the  Bill  were  not  passed,  because, 
in  that  case,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  be  unable  to  complete  his  pro- 
mised measure  for  lowering  the  duty  on 
beer.  If  it  were  not  lowered,  the  brewers 
and  publicans  in  the  country,  even  under 
the  present  system,  would  soon  have  no 
trade,  for  their  business  had  already  greatly 
decreased.  The  diminution  in  the  last  year 
was  to  the  extent  of  about  600,000  bar- 
rels, and  the  wholesome  beverage  of  beer 
was  in  many  places  superseded  by  spirits, 
and  other  articles  of  an  injurious  kind. 
Hence,  in  future,  the  value  of  public- 
houses  in  the  country  would  be  compara- 
tively trifling.  The  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure put  entirely  out  of  view  the  increased 
trade  to  be  derived  from  an  alteration  of  the 
duty,  and  here  the  country  brewers  would 
have  an  important  advantage,  for  they  would 
of  course  have  the  supply  of  the  beer  shops. 
He  put  his  own  interests  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  would  affect  the  London  brewers  and 
publicans  in  the  same  way  that  it  would 
injure  those  of  the  country.  While  he 
gave  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
credit  for  selecting  the  beer-duty  as  that 
which  should  be  reduced,  he  thought  that 
time  ought  to  be  allowed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Silk-trade,  for  accomplishing  the 
change.  He  should,  therefore,  support 
with  pleasure  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Abingdon,  but  he  could  not 
approve  of  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Oxford,  which  had  for  its  object  entirely 
to  defeat  the  plan. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  feared  that  one  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  deluge  the  country 
with  small  public-houses.  This  of  itself 
would  be  a  great  evil,  considering  the  de- 
moralizing consequences  of  having  the 
poor  man  seduced  from  his  family ;  it  was 
to  be  recollected  also,  that  if  this  measure 
were  to  improve  the  article,  by  destroying 
monopoly,  the  better  the  beer  was  made 
the  greater  would  be  the  temptation.  Un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  he  was  some- 
what embarrassed  how  to  vote,  knowing 
the  vast  injury  that  must  be  done  to  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  advantage  that 
would  accrue    generally  to  the   country 
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from  the  repeal  of  three  millions  of  duties. 
On  the  whole,  however,  though  it  was  with 
reluctance,  he  would  give  his  vote  for  the 
Bill. 

Sir  T.  Acland  supported  the  Bill,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  calculated  to  do  great 
and  general  good.  The  Amendment 
would  stultify  the  House,  by  showing 
the  public  that,  after  all  the  discussion 
the  subject  had  undergone,  and  after  the 
perfection  to  which  the  measure  bad  been 
brought,  it  was  found  all  at  once  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  adopted.  It  was  true 
that  it  might  do  harm,  but  that  harm 
would  be  much  or  little,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bill  was  brought  into 
operation  ;  and  as  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Parliament  would  be  proceeding  at  too 
rapid  a  pace  if  it  passed  the  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  he  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon, 
when  that  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Hemes  denied  that  Ministers  had 
been  influenced  by  clamours  from  any 
quarter  in  recommending  this  measure 
to  Parliament ;  they  had  acted  solely  from 
a  clear  and  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
conviction  that  the  lower  orders  were  en- 
titled to  this  degree  of  relief.  He  was 
confident  that  the  beer- trade  generally, 
instead  of  being  injured,  would  be  ex- 
tensively promoted  by  the  change  ;  and  he 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  hon. 
Member  should  object  to  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  make  beer  cheap, 
which  was  if  not  a  necessary,  next  to  a 
necessary,  of  life.  Public-houses  and  a 
monopoly  of  beer  tended  to  destroy  both 
morals  and  health,  and  to  allow  beer  to  be 
obtained  freely  and  cheaply  would  rather 
check  than  promote  the  increase  of  vice. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  looked  upon  {his  Bill  as 
a  measure  of  great  severity  and  oppression, 
and  he  said  so,  not  as  a  brewer,  but  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament ;  for  he  had  never 
given  a  vote  in  his  life  from  selfish  motives, 
or  because  his  interests  would  thereby  be 
promoted.  He  felt  painfully  convinced 
that  most  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
acted  all  his  life  would  be  half  ruined  by 
the  Bill  before  the  House ;  and  among 
other  Amendments  he  should  propose  the 
following  addition  to  the  title  of  the  Bill : 
he  would  call  it—*'  An  Act  for  the  increase 
of  drunkenness  and  immorality,  and  to 
afford  great  facilities  for  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  smuggled  spirits." 

Colonel  Sibthorp  fully  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  that  the 
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Dill  was  most  oppressive;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  his  duty,  and  the  duty  of  those 
who  thought  with  him,  to  oppose  it  in 
every  stage.  Sure  he  was,  that  it  would 
little  recommend  Ministers  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  and  it  would 
ruin  many  who  had  valuable  rested  inter- 
ests. He  hoped,  when  they  found  that 
the  general  disposition  of  the  House  was 
against  the  Bill,  that  they  would  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Beactt  was  surprised  that  such  an 
Amendment  had  been  brought  forward, 
without  any  notice,  to  defeat  two  measures 
in  one — one  for  a  free  trade  in  beer,  and 
the  other  for  lowering;  the  duty  upon  it. 
He  (lid  not  see  how  it  necessarily  followed 
that  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  would  produce  an  increase  of  intoxi- 
cation. It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
only  place  a  wholesome  and  nutritions 
beverage  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
poor,  who  most  needed  it.  The  number 
of  beer-shops  would  tend  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  from  the  public-houses,  and 
thereby  promote  both  morality  and  com- 
fort. 

Mr.  Maberly  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  allowed  the  sale  of  beer  on 
the  premises.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
principle  of  the  measure  was  just,  and 
that  it  was  fitting  and  right  to  get  rid  of 
all  restrictions  on  trade,  and  to  do  away 
with  all  monopolies;  but  he  contended, 
that  the  Government  had  not  given  the 
publicans  fair  warning  of  its  intention  lo 
overthrow  the  monopoly  in  beer  so  sud- 
denly. In  the  case  of  the  linen- trade  and 
the  fisheries,  ten  years  had  been  allowed, 
and  as  he  was  satisfied  that  great  injustice 
would  he  done  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
in  its  present  shape,  he  should  certainly, 
on  the  third  reading,  move  a  clause,  to 
allow  two  years  to  elapse  before  beer 
could  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  should  certainly  not  fall  into  the  snare 
spread  for  him  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Abingdon  (Mr.  Maberly  )by  going  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  clause  before  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  Heconfessed,  however, 
he  felt  surprised  at  the  course  taken  by 
thehon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Estcourt), 
after  all  the  discussions  the  Bill  had 
already  received,  and  after  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  had  been  for  three  months  under 
consideration,  and  sanctioned  by  repeated 
majorities.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
not  theii  under  consideration,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  enter  into  that  part  of 


the  question ;  but  he  might  say,  that  if  they 
were  to  abandon  a  bill  which  was  expressly 
intended  to  benefit  the  labouring  classes, 
and  which  those  classes  had  anticipated  so 
long,  he  thought  they  would  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  contempt  of  the  country. 
He  denied  that  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Abingdon  with  respect  to  the 
publicans  having  had  no  warning,  was  a 
just  one.  They  had  received  repeated 
warnings,  by  the  several  bills,  such  as  the 
bill  relatiag  to  the  brewing  of  beer  on  a 
man's  own  premises,  which  had  been,  from 
time  to  time,  passed  with  a  view  of  gra- 
dually putting  an  end  to  the  monopoly. 
The  maltsters  would  have  as  good  reason 
to  claim  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  reduction  of  the  malt-duties,  be- 
cause they  had  lirge  property  in  malt- 
houses,  as  the  publicans  had  now  to  com- 
plain of  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  beer. 
It  was  said  that  there  had  been  nowarning, 
but  that  was  not  the  fact.  Tbe  trade  had 
been  gradually  opened,  and  the  Acts  of 
1823  and  1828,  which  did  this  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  had  been  attended  by 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  A  great  in- 
crease of  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer  had 
taken  place  in  various  places  :  and  so  far, 
therefore,  from  the  measure  for  opening 
the  trade  having  injured  the  publicans, 
they  had  extended  and  improved  it.  In 
conclusion,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not, 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  proceeding,  disap- 
point the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Maberly  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Member  {Mr.  Estcourt),  that  he  should 
postpone  his  division  till  the  question  was 
that  the  Bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  Estcourt  expressed  himself  willing 
to  take  the  division  either  now  or  at  a 
future  stage. 

Sir  H.  Vyvyan  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  those  who  claimed 
time  to  discuss  the  question.  The  Bill 
affected  the  whole  commnnitv.  Many 
petitions  had  been  presented  against  it. 
Ail  the  Magistrates  of  the  counlry  were 
interested  in  it,  and  he,  therefore,  thodgM 
that  it  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. He  opposed  the  Bill,  anil  de- 
fended the  County  Magistrates.  Some 
might  have  behaved  corruptly,  hot  was 
that  a  reason  for  stigmatizing  the  whole 
body  ?  The  hon.  Member  complained 
generally  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  old 
constitutional  forms  of  government,  which, 
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he  said,  was  tending  to  bring  the  aris- 
tocracy to  ruin.  If  the  member  for  Oxford 
divided  the  House,  he  would  divide  with 
him ;  but  he  would  recommend  him  not  to 
press  his  opposition  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought  it  would  be 
most  expedient  if  the  member  for  Oxford 
would  not  press  for  a  division,  which 
might  endanger  the  whole  Bill,  but  allow 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Abingdon  to  be  first  put.  He'was  happy 
to  congratulate  that  hon.  Member  on  the 
progress  they  had  made,  which,  when 
they  first  took  this  business  in  hand,  they 
could  hardly  calculate  on.  Having  said 
this,  he  would  state  why  he  should  oppose 
his  hon.  friend's  clause.  He  had  observed 
that  every  respite  of  the  kind  his  clause 
proposed,  every  notice,  every  warning 
given  to  traders,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
alter  the  law,  had  been  useless;  the  warn- 
ing had  been  thrown  away,  the  respite 
had  been  barren,  and  had  rather  tended 
to  make  the  mischief  greater  than  dimi- 
nish it.  The  fact  was,  that  such  warning 
seemed  to  make  people  increase  their  bu- 
siness rather  than  lessen  it.  For  that 
reason  he  should  oppose  the  hon.  Mem- 
tier's  clause.  He  could  not  understand 
the  argument  of  bis  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sonthwark,  who  stated  that  in- 
creasing the  number  of  houses  for  the  sale 
of  beer  only  would  facilitate  the  use  of 
contraband  spirits.  He  thought  that 
licensing  houses  to  sell  beer,  and  nothing 
but  beer,  would  have  no  such  effect. 
His  opinion  of  the  Bill  was  the  same  then 
as  at  first.  He  considered  it  a  great  and 
an  important  improvement  in  the  law. 
They  were  then  at  the  commencement  of 
July ;  they  had  sat  a  long  time,  they  had 
discussed  a  great  number  of  questions;  they 
had  heard  a  great  many  speeches  from 
Members  who  did  not  often  speak  in  that 
House ;  but,  after  all  that  had  been  said, 
this,  he  believed,  was  almost  the  only 
measure  of  relief  which  was  likely, during 
this  long  and  busy  Session  to  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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Cornell,  1'anton 
Cotlerel,  Sir  J.  G. 

, -■  Qfa-  «Pi.M,  ti»t  itaias^ssr"' 

nouses  licensed  to  self  spirits  were  subject  i  Dick  Quintin 
to  examination;  but  the  houses  licensed  ■  Dick,  Hugh 


to  sell  only  beer,  not  having  spirits  to 
legally,  would  obtain  them  for  their  ens-  I 
tomers.hybuyingsmuggledspirits  Hehad 
applied  his  remark  only  to  the  counties  of 
Kant,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  in  which  con- 
traband spirits  were  now  chiefly  landed 
and  consumed. 
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Sir  Edward  Knatckbull  would  support 
the  Bill  if  be  thought  that  it  would  be  a  be- 
nefit to  the  poor.  But  not  thinking  that,  he 
could  not  support  it.  He  should  prefer 
to  aee  the  taxes  on  coals  and  candles  re- 
moved rather  than  the  tax  on  beer.  He 
would  support  the  clause  recommended 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon,  and 
recommended  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Estcourt  said,  that  be  would  not 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

The  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Maberly  moved  a  clause,  by  way  of 
rider,  to  postpone  for  two  years  the  per- 
mission to  allow  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  where  it  was  sold. 

The  clause  was  brought  up  and  read  a 
first  time.    On  the  Motion  that  it  be  read 

The  House  divided— For  the  Clause  91 ; 
Against  it  133 — Majority  42. 

Litt  of  the  Minority. 

Fitxroy,  Lord  Charles 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  Edward. 
Freemanlle,  SirT.  F. 
Fyler,  T. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Greene,  T. 
Heathcote,  Sir  Wm. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Inglis,  Sir  Robert 
Kerriion,  Sir  Edward 
King,  Sir  J.  D. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Ed  w, 
Knox,  Hon.  J. 
Loch,  John 
LygoD,  Hon.  Colonel 
Manners,  Lord  C. 
Manners,  Lord  It. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Monek,J.  8. 
Mundy,  Francis 
Nicholl,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  Serjeant 
Palmer,  Robert 
Peach,  N. 
Pi  got  t,  Grenville 
Poynta,  W.J. 
Ranubotiom,  J. 
Rogers,  Edw. 
Rom,  Sir  G. 
Rose,  Captain 
Rowley,  Sir  William 
Scott,  Hon.  William 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Seymour,  Henry 
Sibtborp,  Colonel 
SUney,R,A. 
Smith,  William 
Strait,  Colonel 


Drake,  T.  T. 
Drake,  W.  T. 
Dugdale,  D.S. 
East,  Sir  E.  H. 
East  nor,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Wilbrabam 
Estcourt,  T.,  junior 
Evans,  Colonel 
2F2 
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Thompson,  Alderman     Wood,  Alderman 

Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 

Waill 
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,  Alderman     Maberty.  John 


Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 

Buxton,  T.  Fowell. 
Dickinson,  D. 
Gurney,  Hudson 

Easthope,  John 
mtained  thai  the 


Ward,  W. 
Wells,  J. 
Weiherell,  SirC. 
Wigram,  William 
Williams,  Owen 
Wilson,  Colonel 
Wodehouse,  E. 

Mr.  Estcourt  n 
ns  it.  stood,  would  abrogate  the  rights  of 
the  publicans  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
He  moved  the  introduction  of  a  clause  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  such 
parishes    as    contained    more    than    300 

Sir  C.  Burrell  characterised  Ihe  Bill  as 
a  mistake  in  legislation.  It  would  dimi- 
nish the  revenue  without  affording  relief 
in  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Wells  said,  if  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  produce  riots  in  villages  that  were 
destitute  of  a  police. 

Tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  effect  of  the  clause  proposed 
would  be,  to  destroy  the  Bill  altogether. 
In  Lincolnshire  there  were  688  parishes; 
iu  Norfolk,  694  parishes;  and  in  both  of 
these  counties,  there  were  not  above 
twenty-seven  parishes  that  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  if 
the  clause  of  the  lion.  Member  were  car- 
ried. In  Wiltshire  there  were  317  parishes, 
out  of  which  only  eighteen  would  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  supported  the  clause. 
There  were  now  nearly  200  pub  lie -ho  uses 
in  the  city  of  Lincolu,  and  was  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  prepared  to  say  that  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Estcourt,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  around  liim  withdrew 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Greene  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adding  a  clause  for  the  continuance  of  the 
fine  of  5*.  in  case  of  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Brougham  looked  at  such  a  clause 
with  suspicion,  as  it  was  only  fining  a  man 
for  getting  drunk  on  beer,  and  omitting  all 
penalty  for  those  who  tippled  on  claret 
and  champaigne. 

Sir  R.  Inglh  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ran  the  same  risk  as 
if  he  put  himself  in  that 
came  within  the  letter  of  the  Act,  what- 
ever might  be  his  liquor. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  being  so  excellently 


represented.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  being- 
asked  which  University  was  best,  had  said 
that  he  believed  an  equal  quantity  of  port 
was  drank  at  both.  Could  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet give  one  instance  where  a  Member 
of  Parliament  had  been  fined  for  drunken- 
ness ?  If  so,  he  would  say  nothing  against 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  R  Inglis  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  put  himself  in 
such  a  situation,  and  be  so  brought  before 
a  Magisti.ite,  he  would  ensure  his  being 

Mr.  Brougham,  complained  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  seducing  an  innocent 
young  man  from  his  habits  of  sobriety  by 
his  observations. 

The  clause  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Monck  said,  that  he  must  again 
repeat,  that  he  did  not  see  any  necessity 
for  the  free  sale  of  beer,  or  that  it  should 
be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  said,  that  the  state  in 
which  the  licensing  system  was  left  by  tl 
Bill  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

The  Bill  passed  withouta  division. 

Laboured'  Wages  Bill.]  The  Oi 
der  of  the  day  having  been  moved  for  the 
resumption  of  lha  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  Amendment  proposed  to  be  made  to 
the  motion  of  the  23rd  or  June— "That 
this  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee 
in  the  first  Amendment  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill;"  which  Amendment 
was,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  that," 
to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words,  "the  Bill  be  re-committed" 
instead  thereof; 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  submit  to  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Littleton)  whether,  after  the 
hour  of  twelve,  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  .Session, — when  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  bad  agreed  to  postpone 
all  bills  of  public  importance — the  House 
could  in  fairness,  proceed  to  this  discus- 
sion ?  He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member 
whether  this  were  not  a  bill  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  country  at  large?  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice between  the  master  and  the  servant, 
that  this  Bill  should  he  discussed  when 
the  House  was  in  a  condition  to  consider 
the  subject?  The  days  on  which  the  Bill 
had  been  discussed  were  Wednesdays, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  fair  debi ' 
He    wished    the  House   also  to  coi 


sdays, 
lebate. 
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what  it  was  called  upon  to  do ;  viz.  to 
violate  the  principle  which  it  had  profess- 
ed to  follow,  that  of  leaving  a  perfect 
freedom  of  action  between  man  and  man. 
Here  was  a  law  which  actually  made  it 
penal  to  save  a  man  from  starvation  !  A 
law,  opposed  to  every  correct  principle  of 
legislation.  But  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  this  Bill  was  to  come  on  to- 
night ;  and  under  that  impression,  though 
he  had  had  the  documents  by  him  for  these 
last  ten  days,  he  had  sent  them  away, 
thinking  that  only  the  three  bills  mention- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  be 
considered.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  whether  this  was  passed  over  as 
a  bill  of  no  importance  ?— and  if  it  were 
a  bill  of  importance,  why  it  was  not  named 
and  stated  among  those  which  were  to  be 
discussed  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament ?  Had  it  been  so  specified  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
hon.  Member  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill. 
To  refer  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  hard- 
ships attaching  to  this  Bill.  Why,  he 
would  ask,  should  the  manufacturer  of 
wool  be  prevented  from  making  any  ar- 
rangement with  his  labourer  as  to  the 
mode  of  paying  him  ?  Why  should  a  re- 
striction be  laid  particularly  on  him, 
while  similar  transactions  were  tolerated 
in  other  parties?  The  very  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  objectionable,  for  why  should 
the  workman  not  have  the  option  of  get- 
ting employment  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving his  wages,  or  part-  of  them,  in 
goods  ?  By  that  Bill  the  House  was  in- 
terfering between  men  who  ought  surely  to 
be  free  to  transact  their  business  as  they 
pleased,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  leave  the  la- 
bourer the  option  of  receiving  his  remu- 
neration in  goods  or  in  money ;  the  House 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  cases. 
He  would  move,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  adjourned  to  that  day 
month  ;  and  he  would  candidly  avow,  that 
he  did  so  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  be 
passed  over  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Parliament,  when  full  time  might  be  had 
to  discuss  the  various  points  which  it  em- 
braced. For  his  part  he  must  say, 
that  there  had  never4  been  a  measure  be- 
fore the  House  on  which  he  had  formed  a 
more  decided  opinion.  If  the  Bill  passed, 
from  the  day  on  which  the  master 
could  not  pay  his  workmen  in  money, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  set  adrift.  A 
bill  of  this  nature  was  opposed  to  every 
fair  principle, — and  those  who  advocated 


such  a  measure,  while  they  pretended  to 
be  favourable  to  free-trade,  could  have  no 
claim  to  consistency  of  opinion.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  not  in  the 
House,  as  he  should  like  to  hear  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  To  him  it  appeared, 
that  in  a  case  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween master  and  servant — in  a  case  where 
no  violence  was  used,  and  where  the  ad- 
vantages were  quite  reciprocal,  no  power 
should  be  used  to  disturb  or  to  nullify 
such  engagements.  By  this  Act,  the 
House  was  called  on  to  repeal  those  former 
measures  which  had  been  found  to  work 
well ;  and  the  manufacturer  in  calico  or 
wool,  for  instance,  was  to  be  told,  "  You 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  your  labourer  a 
credit  upon  your  grocer."  You  must  not 
say  to  the  tradesman,  "  Give  this  poor 
man  a  supply  of  necessaries  to  prevent  him 
from  starving."  The  penalty  for  the  first 
offence  of  that  kind  would  be  a  fine; 
and  for  the  third,  the  Magistrate  must 
convict  the  party  of  a  misdemeanour. 
The  Bill  was  an  insult  on  legislation,  and 
an  outrage  upon  all  equitable  rules;  and 
if  allowed  to  pass,  it  would  stultify  the 
proceedings  of  the  House.  It  so  operated, 
that  at  a  time  when  money  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  manufacturer  must  throw 
men  out  of  employ  because  he  dared  not 
pay  them  in  goods  ;  and  he  knew  that  in 
those  districts  where  the  system  prevailed, 
this  wretched,  illegal,  and  improper  inter- 
ference on  our  part  would  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  distress.  Upon  these 
grounds,  he  begged  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
delay  proceeding  with  this  Bill  until  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 

Mr.  Littleton  complained,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  hardly  acted 
fairly  by  him,  for  he  did  not  expect,  when 
he  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  that 
hon.  Member  to  have  the  Bill  recommit- 
ted, that  any  advantage  would  be  taken 
of  his  consent.  Upon  that  occasion,  he 
gave  the  hon.  Member  notice  that  he  should 
move  the  Bill  from  day  to  day ;  and  the 
delay  had  been  sole|y  caused  by  complying 
with  his  request.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  object  to  the 
re-committal  of  the  Bill,  as  every  Gentle- 
man would  then  have  an  opportunity  of- 
ferred  him  to  state  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  would  not  go 
into  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  but  he  put 
it  to  the  House,  whether,  consistently  with 
the  various   considerations    which    now 
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Thompson,  Alderman    Wood,  Alderman 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  tellers. 

Waithman,  Alderman    Maberly,  John 


Ward,  W. 
Wells,  J. 
Wetherell,  Sir  C. 
Wigram,  William 
Williams,  Owen 
Wilson,  Colonel 
Wodehouse,  £. 


Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Buxton,  T.  Fowell. 
Dickinson,  D. 
Gurney,  Hudson 

SHUT   OUT. 

Easthope,  John 


Mr.  Estcourt  maintained  that  the  Bill, 
as  it  stood,  would  abrogate  the  rights  of 
the  publicans  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
He  moved  the  introduction  of  a  clause  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  such 
parishes  as  contained  more  than  300 
houses. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  characterised  the  Bill  as 
a  mistake  in  legislation.  It  would  dimi- 
nish the  revenue  without  affording  relief 
in  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Wells  said,  if  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  produce  riots  in  villages  that  were 
destitute  of  a  police. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  effect  of  the  clause  proposed 
would  be,  to  destroy  the  Bill  altogether. 
In  Lincolnshire  there  were  688  parishes ; 
in  Norfolk,  694  parishes ;  and  in  both  of 
these  counties,  there  were  not  above 
twenty-seven  parishes  that  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  if 
the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member  were  car- 
ried. In  Wiltshire  there  were  317  parishes, 
out  of  which  only  eighteen  would  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  supported  the  clause. 
There  were  now  nearly  200  public-houses 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  prepared  to  say  that  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Estcourt,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  around  him  withdrew 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Greene  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adding  a  clause  for  the  continuance  of  the 
fine  of  5s.  in  case  of  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Brougham  looked  at  such  a  clause 
with  suspicion,  as  it  was  only  fining  a  man 
for  getting  drunk  on  beer,  and  omitting  all 
penalty  for  those  who  tippled  on  claret 
and  champaigrie. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ran  the  same  risk  as  any  other 
if  he  put  himself  in  that  situation  which 
came  within  the  letter  of  the  Act,  what- 
ever might  be  his  liquor. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  being  so  excellently 


represented.       Dr.    Johnson,  on    being 
asked  which  University  was  beat,  had  "~J 


that  he  believed  an  equal  quantity  of  port 
was  drank  at  both.  Could  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet give  one  instance  where  a  Member 
of  Parliament  had  been  fined  for  drunken- 
ness ?  If  so,  he  would  say  nothing  against 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  R  Inglis  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  put  himself  in 
such  a  situation,  and  be  so  brought  before 
a  Magistrate,  he  would  ensure  his  being 
fined. 

Mr.  Brougham,  complained  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  seducing  an  innocent 
young  man  from  his  habits  of  sobriety  by 
his  observations. 

The  clause  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Monck  said,  that  he  must  again 
repeat,  that  he  did  not  see  any  necessity 
for  the  free  sale  of  beer,  or  that  it  should 
be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  said,  that  the  state  in 
which  the  licensing  system  was  left  by  this 
Bill  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

The  Bill  passed  without  a  division. 

Labourers'  Wages  Bill.]  The  Or- 
der of  the  day  having  been  moved  for  the 
resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  Amendment  proposed  to  be  made  to 
the  motion  of  the  23rd  of  June— "That 
this  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee 
in  the  first  Amendment  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill ;"  which  Amendment 
was,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  that/' 
to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words,  "  the  Bill  be  re*  committed" 
instead  thereof; 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  submit  to  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Littleton)  whether,  after  the 
hour  of  twelve,  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  Session, — when  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  agreed  to  postpone 
all  bills  of  public  importance — the  House 
could  in  fairness,  proceed  to  this  discus- 
sion? He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member 
whether  this  were  not  a  bill  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  country  at  large  ?  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice between  the  master  and  the  servant, 
that  this  Bill  should  be  discussed  when 
the  House  was  in  a  condition  to  consider 
the  subject  ?  The  days  on  which  the  Bill 
had  been  discussed  were  Wednesdays, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  fair  debate. 
He   wished  the  House  also  to 
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what  it  was  called  upon  to  do ;  viz.  to 
violate  the  principle  which  it  had  profess- 
ed to  follow,  that  of  leaving  a  perfect 
freedom  of  action  between  man  and  man. 
Here  was  a  law  which  actually  made  it 
penal  to  save  a  man  from  starvation  !  A 
law,  opposed  to  every  correct  principle  of 
legislation.  But  he  had  not  tne  slightest 
idea  that  this  Bill  .was  to  come  on  to- 
night; and  under  that  impression,  though 
he  had  had  the  documents  by  him  for  these 
last  ten  days,  he  had  sent  them  away, 
thinking  that  only  the  three  bills  mention- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  be 
considered.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  whether  this  was  passed  over  as 
a  bill  of  no  importance  ?—  and  if  it  were 
a  bill  of  importance,  why  it  was  not  named 
and  stated  among  those  which  were  to  be 
discussed  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament ?  Had  it  been  so  specified  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
hon.  Member  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill. 
To  refer  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  hard- 
ships attaching  to  this  Bill.  Why,  he 
would  ask,  should  the  manufacturer  of 
wool  be  prevented  from  making  any  ar- 
rangement with  his  labourer  as  to  the 
mode  of  paying  him  ?  Why  should  a  re- 
striction be  laid  particularly  on  him, 
while  similar  transactions  were  tolerated 
in  other  parties?  The  very  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  objectionable,  for  why  should 
the  workman  not  have  the  option  of  get- 
ting employment  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving his  wages,  or  part  of  them,  in 
goods  ?  By  that  Bill  the  House  was  in- 
terfering between  men  who  ought  surely  to 
be  free  to  transact  their  business  as  they 
pleased,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  leave  the  la- 
bourer the  option  of  receiving  his  remu- 
neration in  goods  or  in  money ;  the  House 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  cases. 
He  would  move,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  adjourned  to  that  day 
month  ;  and  he  would  candidly  avow,  that 
he  did  so  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  be 
passed  over  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Parliament,  when  full  time  might  be  had 
to  discuss  the  various  points  which  it  em- 
braced. For  his  part  he  must  say, 
that  there  had  never  been  a  measure  be- 
fore the  House  on  which  he  had  formed  a 
more  decided  opinion.  If  the  Bill  passed, 
from  the  day  on  which  the  master 
could  not  pay  his  workmen  in  money, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  set  adrift.  A 
bill  of  this  nature  was  opposed  to  every 
fair  principle, — and  those  who  advocated 


such  a  measure,  while  they  pretended  to 
be  favourable  to  free-trade,  could  have  no 
claim  to  consistency  of  opinion.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  not  in  the 
House,  as  he  should  like  to  hear  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  To  him  it  appeared, 
that  in  a  case  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween master  and  servant — in  a  case  where 
no  violence  was  used,  and  where  the  ad- 
vantages were  quite  reciprocal,  no  power 
should  be  used  to  disturb  or  to  nullify 
such  engagements.  By  this  Act,  the 
House  was  called  on  to  repeal  those  former 
measures  which  had  been  found  to  work 
well ;  and  the  manufacturer  in  calico  or 
wool,  for  instance,  was  to  be  told,  "  You 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  your  labourer  a 
credit  upon  your  grocer."  You  must  not 
say  to  the  tradesman,  "  Give  this  poor 
man  a  supply  of  necessaries  to  prevent  him 
from  starving."  The  penalty  for  the  first 
offence  of  that  kind  would  be  a  fine; 
and  for  the  third,  the  Magistrate  must 
convict  the  party  of  a  misdemeanour. 
The  Bill  was  an  insult  on  legislation,  and 
an  outrage  upon  all  equitable  rules ;  and 
if  allowed  to  pass,  it  would  stultify  the 
proceedings  of  the  House.  It  so  operated, 
that  at  a  time  when  money  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  manufacturer  must  throw 
men  out  of  employ  because  he  dared  not 
pay  them  in  goods  ;  and  he  knew  that  in 
those  districts  where  the  system  prevailed, 
this  wretched,  illegal,  and  improper  inter- 
ference on  our  part  would  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  distress.  Upon  these 
grounds,  he  begged  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
delay  proceeding  with  this  Bill  until  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 

Mr.  Littleton  complained,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  hardly  acted 
fairly  by  him,  for  he  did  not  expect,  when 
he  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  that 
hon.  Member  to  have  the  Bill  recommit- 
ted, that  any  advantage  would  be  taken 
of  his  consent.  Upon  that  occasion,  he 
gave  the  hon.  Member  notice  that  he  should 
move  the  Bill  from  day  to  day ;  and  the 
delay  had  been  sole|y  caused  by  complying 
with  his  request.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  object  to  the 
re-committal  of  the  Bill,  as  every  Gentle- 
man would  then  have  an  opportunity  of- 
ferred  him  to  state  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  would  not  go 
into  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  but  he  put 
it  to  the  House,  whether,  consistently  with 
the  various   considerations    which    now 
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pressed  upon  it,  it  could  proceed  with  that 
Bill.  To  him  the  question  appeared  to 
he,  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
business,  and  of  the  country,  the  House 
could  venture  to  proceed  with  a  subject 
which  involved  matters  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  seemed  that 
there  were  already  twelve  or  thirteen  .Sta- 
tutes enforcing  the  payment  of  wages  in 
money  ;  and  that  the  House  objected  on 
good  grounds  to  the  existing  system. 
When  the  question  was  first  propounded 
to  him,  he  was  anxious  to  look  at  it  in  all 
its  different  characters  and  bearings, 
and  then  he  thought  it  had  better  not  be 
urged  forward.  When  lie  considered, 
however,  that  the  independence  of  the  la- 
bourer was  so  intimately  connected  with, 
and  so  much  affected  by,  the  present  de- 
basing system,  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  enforce  the  payment  of  wages  in 
money  by  some  new  enactment.  At  pre- 
sent one  of  the  evils  was,  that,  the  honest 
trader  was  injured  materially,  and  the 
masters  and  men  were  always  disputing 
and  quarrelling. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the 
lion,  member  for  Aberdeen  hud  asked  him, 
why  he  did  not  include  this  among  the  bills 
to  which  he.  had  on  a  former  occasion  re- 
ferred. When  he  had  spoken  the  other 
night,  it  was  of  the  bills  the  Government 
meant  to  carry  forward;  and  it  came  to  that 
resolution  because,  if  those  biils  were  not 
passed,  it  would  leave  the  country  in  a  worst- 
slate  than  before.  The  truck-system,  as 
had  been  said  by  an  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Baring),  had  a  tendency  to  debase 
the  labourers,  and  was  objectionahie  be- 
cause they  alone  whoadopled  it  were  benefit- 
ed by  it;  although  theyobtained  that  bene- 
fit by  evading  the  operation  of  the  law.  Me 
knew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
was  an  able  advocate  for  the  poor  man, 
but  he  could  not  go  the  whole  length  with 
him  in  his  argument.  The  hon.  Member 
paid,  that  every  man  was  the  best  judge  of 
what  was  for  his  own  interest,  but  that 
maxim  had  been  carried  into  execution  in 
reference  to  the  passengers  who  were 
allowed  to  go  out  to  Canada;  and  the 
House  must  recollect  the  horrible  scenes 
which  ensued  in  1828,  and  which  com- 
pelled the  House  to  limit  the  numbers, 
and  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  a  too 
great  number  of  persons  from  following  in 
this  particular  what  (hey  might  consider 


their  best  interests.  With  regard  to  these 
poor  workmen,  it  would  be,  he  thought, 
better  to  take  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  Legislature,  and  rescue  them  from 
their  preseut  state  of  degradation  than 
leave  them  to  be  the  prey  of  the  truck- 
master.  He  believed  that  it  was  wise  to 
repeal  the  Combination-laws;  but  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  unmixed 
good  had  arisen  from  that  step  he  went 
too  far.  In  tjic  manufacturing  districts, 
committees  were  formed,  and  a  system 
existed  of  preventing  men  from  working 
except  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  It  was 
not,  he  admitted,  againsi  any  provisions  of 
the  law  that  such  committees  were  formed ; 
but  although  they  did  not  openly  dictate  the 
rateof  wages,  yet  they  had  amongst  them 
an  understanding  upon  that  subject,  and 
persons  were  appointed  as  spies,  1o  ascertain 
that  no  one  worked  fur  less  wages  than  that 
which  was  agreed  upon  in  the  committee. 
By  this  means,  although  in  an  indirect 
manner,  a  system  of  intimidation  was  kept 
up ;  and  an  evil  was  created  very  difficult 
to  guard  against.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that there  had  been  no  discussion  upon 
this  Bill,  and  yet  he  had  heard  him  deliver 
whatheregardeclasavcrvablespeech,which 
lasted  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  in  which  he  advanced  many  argu- 
ments against  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
He  could  not  understand  why  any  hon. 
Gentleman  should  not  be  able  to  compress 
all  which  it  was  necessary  to  sav  upon  the 
principle  of  a  bill  of  that  kind,  within  a 
speech  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Some  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him  said 
that  the  hon.  Member's  speech  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  half.  At  all  events,  whether 
thehou.  Member  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  had 
occupied  time  enough  to  say  all  that  was 
necessary  upon  a  bill  of  this  kind.  [Mr. 
Hume  a'dmitted  that  he  said  all  that  he 
wished:]  Then  why  require  a  postpone- 
ment? Surely  there  could  be  no  use  in 
travelling  the  same  ground  over  and  over 
again,  when  all  argument  was  exhausted. 
When  the  House  came  to  a  decision  on 
the  principle  of  this  Bill,  there  were  forty 
Members  on  one  side,  and  only  four  on 
the  other— a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
feeling  of  the  House  upon  the  subject; 
and  as  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
measure  should  be  carried  through  before 
the  close  of  the  present  Session,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  allowed  logo  through  tr. 
to-night. 
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Colonel  Davies  did  not  mean  to  occupy 
the  House  for  an  hour,  or  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  as  all  he  wished  to 
say  was,  that  he  regarded  this  Bill  as 
erroneous  in  principle.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stafford  admitted  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  a  workman  purchasing 
goods  at  his  masters  shop,  provided  he 
were  first  paid  in  money.  If  that  were  to 
be  allowed,  what  good  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  man  s  haying  beeu  paid  in  money  ? 
He  would  still  have  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality  palmed  upon  him  at  a  high  price, 
and,  consequently  no  advantage  could 
possibly  result  to  him.  But  not  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  at  that  late  hour,  he 
would  only  say  that  the  whole  question 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  such  serious  im- 
portance, that  it  required  some  further 
consideration;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  behind  him,  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  until  the  next 
Session.  In  his  opinion,  also,  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject. 

Mr.  Huskitson  was  not  to  be  induced  at 
that  late  hour  to  answer  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose ;  but  he  wished  to  ob- 
serve that  he  should  not  be  acting  incon- 
sistently with  his  former  conduct,  by 
lending  his  support  to  the  present  measure. 
The  answer  which  had  been  given  by  his 
hon.  friend  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  was  quite  sufficient 
to  show  the  House  that  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  good,  and  therefore,  he  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enforce  what  had 
been  said,  particularly  as  the  motion 
then  before  them  was  only  to  re-commit 
the  Bill.  He  would  only  observe  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose,  who  was,  he  believed,  about  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  had  himself  forgotten  his 
principles  of  free-trade,  when  he  voted 
that  very  night  for  a  restriction  on  the 
trade  in  beer.  The  hon.  Member  had  that 
evening  opposed  a  measure,  which  he 
as  the  friend  of  free-trade,  had  uniformly 
supported.  The  hon.  Member  must  per- 
mit  him  therefore,  to  set  his  vote  for  a  free- 
trade  in  beer,  against  the  hon.  Member  s 
vote  on  that  Bill.  As  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stafford  had  well  said,  he  thought  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  protect  those  who 
hitherto  had  not  been  free  agents,  and 
who,  as  the  weakest  part  of  the  commu- 
ftUyi  bid  the  greatest  need  of  the  protec- 


tion of  the  law.  For  this  reason  he 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  House 
to  carry  this  Bill  through  before  the  close 
of  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Warburton  would  venture  to  say, 
in  vindication  of  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  that  in  supporting  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon 
that  evening  on  the  Beer  bill,  he  was  in  no 
degree  influenced  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
determined  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex  He  should  be 
ashamed  of  his  hon.  friend,  if  after  such 
uniform  consistency  through  so  long  a 
period,  he  should  now  change  his  senti- 
ments for  such  a  cause.  He  hardly  knew 
what  course  to  pursue  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. If  another  opportunity  was  to  be 
afforded  in  the  present  Session  for  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  should 
make  no  objection  to  its  going  through 
the  present  stage ;  but  if  that  was  not  to 
be  the  case,  he  should  certainly  then  oppose 
it,  as  he  was  anxious  to  state  his  opinion 
as  to  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  Although  his  hou. 
friend  had  an  opportunity  the  other  night 
of  expressing  his  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion, yet  it  was  then  so  late,  and  the  im- 
patience of  the  House  so  great,  that 
scarcely  any  other  persons  was  allowed  to 
say  a  single  word.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Worcester,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  bill  which  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a  committee  to  examine  evidence  upon 
it,  it  was  this  :  As  he  hoped,  however,  that 
another  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
discussing  it,  he  would  not  then  enlarge 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maberly  could  not  pass  over  with- 
out remark  the  insinuation  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  had  in  some  degree 
abandoned  his  principles,  or  deserted  his 
consistency,  in  supporting  the  motion  for 
extending  the  time  when  the  Beer-bill 
should  come  into  operation.  Surely  his 
hon.  friend  had  a  right  to  give  his  vote  on 
such  a  clause,  without  being  accused  of 
turninground  and  of  forsakinghis  principles. 
Since  he  had  been  in  that  House  he  had 
voted  upon  every  question  of  free-trade  as 
steadily,  and  perhaps  more  steadily,  than 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool. 
That  right  hon.  Member  had  always  laid 
it  down  as  a  sound  principle  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  between  master 
and  roan ;  but  it  was  that  very  principle 
which  this  Bill  proposed  to  *ft  aside. 
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Mr.  William  Smith  said,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life,  he  had  paid  as 
much  attention  as  any  man  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  measures  brought  before 
the  House,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  any 
objection  to  a  measure,  to  say  that  it  was 
at  variance  with  some  principle  of  political 
economy.  If  any  man  would  find  him  any 
one  principle  of  political  economy  which 
was  not  disputed,  he  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him.  He  meant  not  to  treat 
the  science  with  the  slightest  degree  of 
disrespect;  but,  certainly,  he  must  repeat 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  principle  ad- 
vanced, except  moral  principles,  (and  he 
had  some  doubts  whether  ihey  would  not 
admit  of  exceptions)  he  had  never 
heard  any  principle  of  political  economy 
advanced  which  was  not  subject  to  objec- 
tion, and  he  had  even  heard  of  many 
which  men  were  dogmatically  told  to  follow, 
though  they  were  not  susceptible  either  of 
an  exact  definition  or  proof. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurncy  did  not  pretend  to 
know  anything  of  principles,  nor  did  he 
intend  to  argue  upon  them.  What  he 
wished  to  observe  was,  that  the  Legislature 
had  already  passed  a  number  of  laws 
against  the  truck- system,  which  were 
found  insufficient  to  remedy  the  evil.  He 
would  leave  them  all  exactly  as  they  were 
till  the  next  Session.  He  admitted  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  had 
made  out  a  case  of  great  oppression,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  many  grievances  still 
existed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  assent  to  the 
propriety  of  some  of  the  clauses  cont, nm.il 
in  the  Bill  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
brought  in.  One  of  the  clauses  went  to 
make  that  penal  which,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  should  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  entirely  prohibited.  This 
Bill  went  not  only  to  prevent  that  species 
of  truck  which  the  hon  Member  described, 
and  which  consisted  in  the  masters  paying 
the  labourer,  not  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  in  commodities  which  he  was  obliged 
to  hawk  about  the  country;  it  also  went 
to  put  an  end  to  that  other  species  of  truck 
which  consisted  in  masters  paying  their 
workmen  in  food  or  clothing.  That  was 
going  too  far.  There  might  be  circum- 
stances under  which  the  employer  might 
be  able  to  support  a  number  of  workmen, 
paying  tliem  in  this  way  when  money  wns 
■CSHM  with  him,  and  as  those  workmen 
would  get  nothing,  except  they  were  em- 
ployed in  that  way,  it  would  be  as  injurious 
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to  them  as  to  the  employer  that  such  an 
enactment  as  that  contained  in  this  Bill 
should  become  a  law.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  better 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  now  stood  until  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  when  the  sub- 
ject might  be  fully  discussed,  and  maturely 
considered. 

Sir  George  Philips  was  quite  confident 
that  very  great  oppression  existed  among 
the  workmen  in  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts;  and  if  he  could  suppose  that  the 
measure  before  the  House  was  adapted  to 
give  them  relief — without  producing  more 
evil  than  good, — he  should  be  ready  to 
give  it  his  entire  and  cordial  support.  But, 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  he  believed  that  it  would 
operate  to  produce  mischief  rather  than 
good.  There  were  circumstances  within 
his  own  knowledge  which  induced  him  to 
think  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
introduce  a  bill  of  that  kind.  He  had 
lately  had  a  conversation  with  a  manufac- 
turer, very  extensively  engaged  in  the  iron- 
trade,  and  who  complained  of  low  prices. 
On  asking  him  whether  those  low  prices 
did  not,  in  his  opinion,  increase  the  export 
of  nails,  lie  replied  that  he  could  not  tell ; 
hut  he  had  some  advantage  in  the  present 
system  of  paying  labourers,  which  enabled 
him  to  manufacture  his  goods  at  a  rate  of 
eight  per  cent  below  that  for  which  they 
could  otherwise  he  produced.  He  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether  that  was  a  system 
which  ought  to  be  interfered  with  !  If  the 
Bill  were  simply  to  put  an  end  to  the 
avariciousness  of  the  truck-masters,  it 
should  have  his  lull  and  entire  sppport;  but 
after  this  specimen  of  what  was  now  going 
on  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  he  was 
bound  to  conclude,  that  it  would  lead  onlv 
toadecreaseintficemployment.ol'lahourers. 
There  was  one  other  objection,  which  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  urge 
in  committee.  This  Bill  was,  in  its 
operation,  calculated  he  believed  to  affect 
the  interests  of  those  who  had  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  contemplated  any  inter- 
ference from  the  law,  From  Bristol  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon  it  had  been  the 
practice  for  many  masters  to  maintain 
their  workmen,  by  providing  them  with 
food  in  the  craft  which  they  navigated 
upon  the  canals ;  and  there  was,  he 
believed,  a  clause  in  this  Bill  which  would 
enable  these  men  to  sue  and  punish  their 
masters    for    maintaining    them    in   thi 
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manner.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House,  but  this  was  really  a 
question  on  which  it  ought  not  to  decide 
in  ambiguity  and  doubt,  and  therefore  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  at  least 
stand  over  until  another  Session. 

Mr.  Slaney  would  not,  if  there  was  to 
be  another  opportunity  for  discussing  this 
Bill,  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by 
dwelling  upon  it  then.  He  had  ventured 
to  express  his  views  on  a  former  occasion  ; 
but  there  were,  nevertheless,  some  other 
observations  which  he  should  wish  to  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  whenever  a  proper 
opportunity  occurred.  In  his  opinion,  a 
more  important  question  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  attention  of  Parliament;  and 
after  much  inquiry,  and  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  subject,  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  supporting 
the  Bill.  If,  however,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  discuss  it  at  a  future  period, 
he  for  one  would  not  object  to  its  post- 
ponement. He  wished  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  opposed  the  Bill  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  evil  which  it  was 
intended  to  remedy  was  an  effect,  and 
not  a  cause, — that  it  arose  from  there 
being  too  great  a  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  those  trades,  to  whom,  con- 
sequently, adequate  wages  were  not  allowed. 
The  question  therefore  was,  whether,  by 
abolishing  that  one  peculiar  form  of  pay- 
ment, the  House  would  in  reality  benefit 
that  class  of  persons  whose  situation  it  was 
anxious  to  mend.  If  the  present  Bill 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  many  persons 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Still  he 
would  vote  with  his  hon.  friend,  because 
the  Bill,  although  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
out  of  work,  would,  at  the  same  time, 
diminish  the  supply  of  that  article,  the 
glut  of  which  in  the  market  had  been  the 
means  of  grinding  down  the  price  of  the 
labour  of  those  unfortunate  persons.  If 
the  supply,  therefore,  were  diminished,  and 
the  present  demand  continued,  the  wages 
of  those  who  were  employed  would  be 
undoubtedly  increased,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  masters  would  be  able  to  pay 
them  in  money.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  after  a  time  the  Bill  now  proposed  by 
his  hon.  friend  would  have  the  effect  of 
improving  the  situation  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts; 
although,  at  first,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  throwing;  a  considerable 


number  of  those,  who  were  now  irregularly 
and  inadequately  paid  by  this  truck-system, 
out  of  employ.  He  thought  that  the 
measure  might  be  defended  upon  precisely 
the  same  ground  as  that  by  which  the 
House  will  allow  goods  only  to  be  sold  by 
a  legal  measure — that  was  a  measure  which 
workmen  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
understood ;  whereas,  it  was  now  impossi- 
ble for  the  workman  to  understand  the 
mode,  or  even  the  rate  at  which  he  was 
paid.  But  let  the  House  recollect  that 
this  system  not  only  oppressed  the  labourer; 
it  was  also,  in  many  instances  extremely 
burthensome  to  the  community  at  large. 
At  this  moment  there  were,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  a  large  body  of  working 
mechanics,  so  poorly  paid  by  the  truck- 
system,  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  their 
wages  made  up  by  an  allowance  from  the 
poor-rate.  The  whole  question,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  infinite  importance ;  but 
as  he  saw  that  the  House  was  becoming  im- 
patient, he  would  not  trespass  another 
moment  upon  its  attention. 

The  Amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Warburton,  and  others, 
objected  to  the  clause  which  prohibited 
masters  from  even  recommending  the  places 
at  which  workmen  might  expend  their 
wages;  and  Mr.  Warburton  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  word  "  Recom- 
mendation" be  left  out ;  upon  which  the 
committee  divided,  when  there  appeared  to 
be  only  thirty-five  Members  present,  and 
the  House  was  counted  out. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  July  2. 

Mr*  una.]  The  Common  Law  Feet  Bin,  and  the  Sale  of 
Beer  Bill,  were  brought  up  from  the  Common*. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Kiwmoui*  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Perth,  against  the  Tax  on  Personal  Estates.  By 
the  Duke  of  Bccxinoham,  from  the  Magistrates  of  Win- 
chester, against  the  Sale  of  Beer  BUL  By  the  Karl  of 
Stanbofb,  from  Pat  Flanagan,  in  flnrour  of  the  Draming 
of  Bogs  BUL 

Answer  to  the  Address.]  The 
Marquis  Conyngham  (the  Lord  Steward), 
presented  the  following  Answer  from  his 
Majesty  to  their  Lordships'  Address. 

"William  R. 
"  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  'and  affec- 
tionate Address. 
"  It  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction, 


kubtnacatldic  Canal. 
to  be  assured  of  your  dele  rm  in  at  ion  to 
adopt,  without  delay,  such  measures  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  appear 
to  require.  W.  R." 

Shuben acaddie  Canal.]  Viscount 
Melville  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Khubenacaddie  Canal  Bill. 

Lord  Durham  inquired  the  grounds  on 
which  the  House  was  expected  to  sanction 
the  passing  of  this  measure.  He  had 
already  put  1  lie  question  to  a  noble  Lord 
opposite,  without  having  received  an  an- 

Viscount  Melville  stated,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was,  to  raise  a  loan  of 
20,000*.,  with  a  view  to  complete  a  navi- 
gable communication  from  Halifax  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  usefulness  of  which 
appeared  to  him  so  obvious,  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  explanation. 

Viscount  Goderich  could  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  thinking  that  they  should 
be  required  to  authorise  the  Treasury  to 
advance  a  loan  of  50,000/.  to  any  Com- 
pany whatever,  as  a  mere  mailer  of  course. 
He  did  not  mean  10  dispute  the  propriety 
of  the  Bill  in  question  ;  but  it  was,  in  bis 
opinion,  requisite  to  have  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  nsthe  proposition  that 
it  involved  was  one  of  a  nature  which 
ought  not  to  be  entertained  without  a  due 
degree  of  caution. 

Lord  Durham  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  loan  of  money  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  he  objected,  on  prio- 
ciple,  toapproprinlin^  t lie  public  money  to 
worts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies. 
Besides,  in  this  particular  case,  he  thought 
money  might  be  found  by  looking  to  the 
funds  raised  in  Nova  Scotia  itself;  and,  if 
it  could,  it  was  not  advisable  to  appropriate 
the  taxes  of  this  country  to  that  purpose. 
He  thought  there  was  good  reason  to  re- 
commend a  reform  in  the  financial  admi- 
nistration of  that  country;  and,  tillthatwere 
done,  he  should  object  to  appropriating  any 
money  for  works  in  that  colony.  It  ap- 
peared by  a  return  laid  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  the  revenue  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  38,360/.,  and  that  no  less  than 
20,000/.  of  this  was  expended  in  making 
roads  and  canals,  and  building  bridges; 
and  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  why  a  part  of 
this  money  could  not  be  appropriated  to 
the  making  the  Shubenacaddie  Canal  I 
The  Government,  too,  had  been  obliged 
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to  ask  10,000/.  for  the  payment  of  the 
Civil  List  of  the  colony.  Here,  then, 
was  30,0007.  of  the  revenue  of  the  coloi 
spent,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
penditure  might  be  reformed.  The  i 
ries  of  the  different  officers  were  too  It 
There  was  a  Comptroller  of  the  Custom: 
with  2,000/.  a  year,  and  other  officers 
were  paid  in  proportion,  so  that  the 
Customs  of  the  colony  were  levied  at  art 
expense  of  eighty  per  cent.  Besides  the 
Comptroller,  there  was  a  Collector,  with 
1,000/.  a  year;  two  Waiters,  with  400/. 
a  year;  two  Out'Collectors,  with  400/. 
a  year,  and  other  officers ;  making  alto- 
gether a  charge  of  6,150/.  a  year  for  col- 
lecting a  revenue  of  8,000/.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  House  ought  to  pause 
before  it  granted  any  money  for  any  Buch 
purpose  as  building  this  canal.  There 
was  also  an  allowance  for  a  fishing- vessel 
of  1,500/.;  and  the  Governor  of  the 
King's  College  had  1,000/.  a  year;  and 
the  Bishop  had  2,000/,  a  year;  while  the 
Chief  Justice — and  to  this  he  begged  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  attention — had  only 
800/.,  and  the  Attorney-general  150/.  If 
the  noble  Viscount  was  right  in  granting 
the  public  money  for  such  purposes,  bisnoble 
colleague  sitting  near  him 
The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
application  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  Com- 
pany, for  pecunijry  aid  from  the  public, 
declined  to  grant  any.  He  had  seen  th 
Duke  of  Wellington's  answer,  in  which  hi 
Grace  stated,  that,  in  his  opinion,  ih 
money  wanted  for  the  comple 
Tunnel  could  not  possibly  be  gn 
existing  circumstances — that  it  was  ci 
trary  lo  his  principles  to  make  any  advance 
of  public  money  on  loan,  and  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  avoid  every  expense 
hut  what  was  immediately  useful  to  the 
country.  He  thought  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  noble  Duke  was  quite  correct 
in  principle,  and  he  hoped  his  Grace 
would  not  think  the  present  case  a  proper 
exception.  He  should  object  to  the  second 
readtpg  of  the  Bill,  and  move  as 
Amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  secoi 
time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  observed,  that 
although  the  expenditure  of  Nova  Scotia 
might  not  he  justifiable  in  all  respects,  yet 
the  advance  of  the  proposed  loan  might  be 
expedient  notwithstanding)  and  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  not  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion it.  The  project  which  it  was  intended 
to  facilitate  would  prove  not  only  useful  to 
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the  Province,  but  would  alto  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  public  service.  It  would  be 
very  important  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as 
of  peace,  that  a  communication  should  be 
opened  between  Halifax  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  He  had  always  been  averse  from 
allowing  an  advance  of  public  money  for 
the  promotion  of  any  work,  unless  it  was 
not  only  useful  but  necessary  for  the  public 
service.  The  present  work  seemed  to  him 
one  of  that  nature ;  the  interest  would  be 
paid,  and  the  undertaking  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  province  and  the  empire 
at  large. 

Lord  King  said,  there  was  sometimes 
but  little  difference  between  the  advance 
of  a  loan  and  an  actual  grant.  In  the 
case  of  the  Deny  Bridge,  for  example, 
neither  principal  nor  iuterest  had  yet  been 
paid,  although  the  money  for  its  erection 
had  been  advanced  so  long  since  as  1813. 

Viscount  Goderich  inquired  what  secu- 
rity was  to  be  given,  that  the  loan  advanced 
would  ever  be  repaid.  The  tolls  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  canal  had  been  meutioned 
in  the  Bill ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  what 
guarantee  they  had  that  the  Company 
would  prove  solvent  by  the  time  the  canal 
was  completed  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied,  that 
the  tolls  were  to  be  mortgaged  to  the 
public  for  re-payment. 

Lord  Teynham  approved  of  the  vote, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  most  necessary 
for  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  refer- 
ence to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Baron  opposite,  stated  that  the  Corporation 
of  Derry  held  themselves  responsible  for 
the  re-payment  of  the  loan  alluded  to :  it 
depended  on  the  Treasury  at  any  time  to 
enforce  such  re-payment. 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  when  the  Bill 
went  into  committee,  he  should  move  the 
substitution  of  the  words  "  Thames  Tun- 
nel 1"  for  "  Shubenacaddie  Canal." 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Capital  Offences  (Scotland)  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  moved,  that  the 
House  should  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Capital  Offences  (Scotland)  Bill.  The 
noble  Earl  briefly  described  the  object  of 
the  measure,  which  was  to  enable  the 
Courts  to  shorten  the  interval  between 
sentence  and  execution,  and  to  do  away 
with  banishment,  except  in  cases  of  solem- 
nisation of  clandestine  marriages. 

Jx*d  Whamcliffe  adverted  to  the  in*  I 


convenience  attendant  on  the  privilege  of 
the  Commons,  with  respect  to  money-bills, 
as  it  precluded  the  House  of  Lords  from 
substituting  fine  for  banishment,  which, 
in  such  cases  as  the  one  then  before  their 
Lordships,  would  promote  the  objects  of 
legislation. 

Bill  went  through  a  Committee ;  the 
report  to  be  received  on  Monday. 

East  Retford  Disfranchisement 
Bill.]  On  the  Order  of  the .  Day  for 
taking  the  case  of  East  Retford  into  fur- 
ther consideration  being  moved, 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  rose  to 
move  its  postponement  sine  die.  The 
noble  Marquis  added,  that  he  was  induced 
to  take  this  step  in  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  public  business.  He 
understood  that  the  Session  could  not  be 
protracted  beyond  the  20th  instant,  and 
that  there  were  still  twenty-eight  Orders  of 
the  Day  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  other 
House,  and  twenty  bills  in  that  House, 
besides  the  case  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
the  Beer  Bill,  the  Law  Judicature  Bill",  the 
business  connected  with  the  Vote  of  Credit, 
the  East-India  Committee,  and  the  Coal 
Committee.  There  were  180  appeals  still 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor;  their  Lordships 
had  engagements  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown ;  and  there  were  fifty- 
eight  witnesses  to  be  examined  on  the  part  of 
those  who  opposed  the  present  Bill ;  under 
all  these  circumstances  he  conceived  he 
was  acting  best  for  the  convenience  of  all 
sides  by  moving  its  postponement.  He 
was  connected  with  no  party,  and  there* 
fore  not  actuated  by  interested  motives. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving  ac- 
cordingly a  postponement  of  the  further 
consideration  sine  die. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  hoped  that 
this  would  not  be  considered  as  a  party 
question.  The  Bill  had  been  now  three 
Sessions  in  the  other  House,  and  at  length 
was  sent  up  here,  and  it  would  be  an  ill 
compliment  to  that  House  to  put  it.  off 
now  sine  die. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  regretted  that 
their  Lordships  did  not  go  on  with  the 
Bill  as  was  first  suggested — of  taking 
evidence  as  to  what  was  done  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1826,  instead  of  going  back  to 
what  occurred  three  elections  before.  la 
that  way  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
carry  a  disfranchisement  bill  through. 

The  Marauis  of  Clanrieorde  said,  it 

would  be  only  t  waste  of  tiat;  wd  cauet 
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a  very  great  expense,  to  go  further  with 
the  Bill,  unless  there  was  a  prospect  of 
being  able  to  carry  it  through. 

Lord  Durham  did  not  think  a  case  had 
been  made  out,  to  prove  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  yet  he  was  ready  to  go  on,  if  a 
chance  offered  of  bringing  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.-— The  ques- 
tion was,  whether,  having  gone  ko  far, 
their  Lordships  should  now  drop  all  pro- 
ceedings :  they  had  a  few  days  of  the 
present  Parliament  left,  and  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  occupy  a  part  of 
them  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Bill  to 
a  close.  It  had  already  ban  in  the  other 
House  three  Sessions,  and  it  would  not 
become  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  puss 
it  without  further  discussion,  and  adjourn 

The  Earl  of  Carn'trvon  thought,  that 
though  there  were  fifty  witnesses,  their 
examination  might,  with  a  little  diligence, 
be  cone  through  in  a  few  days. 

The  Marr|i]is<jf  NrifcA.'icy  proposed,  that 
their  Lordships  should  sit  to  hear  the  case 
on  Monday,  at  ten. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wished  to 
know,  whether  their  Lordships  were  pre- 
pared tn  sacrifice  all  other  business  to  this. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  suggested, 
that  their  Lordships  should  fix  on  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Earl  Grey  had  noobjection  to  go  on,  if 
they  could  succeed  in  getting  through  ; 
but  in  the  few  days  that  Parliament  had  to 
remain,  even  tit  the  sacrifice  of  all  other 
business,  he  did  not  think  time  enough 
would  be  afforded. 

Lord  Ellenborouyh  said,  it  did  not 
follow  that  because  his  noble  friend  fixed 
it  for  Wednesday,  it  was  not  to  come  on 
before  then,  in  the  usual  way.  But  that 
day  was  to  be  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  get  it  through.  He  thought  that  from 
respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  any 
other  portion  of  the  public  business  ought 
to  be  postponed  rather  than  this. 

The  Marquis  of  Lnmdown  concurred 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  as  this 
Bill  originated  with  the  Commons,  and 
related  to  the  constitution  of  its  Members, 
every  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
mons in  disposing  of  it;  and  if  it  could 
not  be  carried  through,  it  ought  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  message  to,  and 
conference  with,  the  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  omitted 
the  words  sine  die  of  his  motion. 
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On  this  their  Lordships  divided,  when 
there  appeared—  For  the  Adjournment  13 
—Against  it  45— Majority  32. 

The  Bill  was  proceeded  with,  witnesses 
were  further  examined,  and  the  proceed- 
ings ordered  to  be  continued  on  Monday. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS 
Friday,  July  2. 
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Stamps  on  Newspapers.]  Lord  Mor- 
peth presented  a  Petition  from  the  Letter- 
press Printers  of  the  metropolis,  signed  by 
1,100  of  that  body,  praying  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  Newspaper  stamps 
and  advertisements,  and  for  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  free  circulation 
of  periodical  literature.  The  petitioners 
stated,  and  he  entirely  subscribed  to  their 
statement,  that  owing  to  the  high  duties 
on  Stamp*  and  advertisements,  the  cir- 
culation of  newspapers  and  periodical 
writings,  and,  of  course,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  were  much  impeded  ;  and 
that,  if  those  duties  were  lessened,  the 
Revenue  would  be  increased  from  the 
great  increase  of  advertisements  and 
newspapers,  while  the  public  generally, 
and  the  numerous  body  of  men  connected 
with  the  periodical  press,  would  be  much 
benefitted.  The  petitioners  attributed  the 
decay  of  some  newspapers  to  the  heavy 
taxes,  and  they  mentioned  four  papers 
—  The  British  Press— The  Traveller— 
The  Representative,  and  The  Morning 
Journal,  which  without  auy  neglect  in  the 
management  of  them,  but  solely  by  t 
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heavy  duties  bad  been  suppressed  within  a 
few  years.  In  consequence  of  tbe  low 
duties  in  France  and  America,  both  on 
newspapers  and  advertisements,  the  circu- 
lation of  newspapers  and  number  of  ad- 
vertisements were  far  greater,  not  only 
positively,  but  relatively  to  their  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  wealth,  in  those 
countries  than  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
true  there  was  one  paper — The  Times,  a 
journal  which  paid  the  astonishing  sum  of 
70,000/.  per  annum  to  the  Revenue ;  but 
no  argument  could  be  derived  from  that 
great  exception  to  the  present  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  daily  press,  save  one, 
founded  on  the  argument  that  its  circula- 
tion would  be  still  more  extensive,  and 
the  number  of  its  advertisements  still 
greater,  but  for  the  high  rate  of  duties  on 
newspaper  stamps  and  advertisements. 
He  trusted  Ministers  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  which  was  one, 
he  thought,  of  national  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  supported  the  petition. 
He  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  noticing  a  mis-state- 
ment which  had  appeared  in  the  Irish 
newspapers  with  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  him  in  that  House.  He  would 
be  the  last  man  to  complain  of  newspaper 
comments  upon  his  conduct,  for  he  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  public  men  to  be 
public  property.  But  if  the  conduct  of 
any  Member  of  Parliament  had  been 
represented  in  newspapers  to  be  directly 
the  contrary  to  that  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was,  it  then  became  his  duty  towards 
his  constituents  to  take  a  public  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  himself  right.  The  mis- 
representation of  which  he  complained 
was  contained  in  two  Irish  newspapers, 
where  it  was  stated,  that  on  a  late  occasion 
the  member  for  Limerick  had  declared, 
before  the  Parliament  of  England,  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  unworthy  of 
confidence.  Every  person  who  recollected 
what  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  must  at  once  admit  that  that 
was  the  most  foul  misrepresentation  ever 
uttered.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
had  better  be  taken  up  and  inquired  into 
by  members  of  that  Church  than  by  mem- 
bers of  any  other  communion.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  newspaper  con- 
troversies; but  if  he  had  said  or  done 
any  thing  that  was  wrong,  let  him  be 
charged  with  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 


where  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  his  accuser. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  gave  his  most  cordial 
support  to  the  petition  presented  by  the 
noble  Lord.  The  more  the  press  was 
encouraged,  the  greater,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  be  the  benefit  conferred  on 
the  public.  The  hon.  Member,  alluding 
to  the  notice  of  motion  he  had  given  with 
respect  to  providing  accommodation  for  Re- 
porters, expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  introduce 
that  measure  in  the  present  Session.  He, 
however,  considered  the  subject  of  so 
much  importance,  that  if  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  a  future  Session  of 
Parliament,  he  would  not  fail  to  submit  it 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
was  not,  he  said,  the  fault  of  the  Reporters 
that  mis-statements  went  forth  to  the  public 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  House;  hon. 
Members  were  themselves  to  blame,  who 
refused  to  give  proper  accommodation  to 
the  Reporters.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Burke,  and  other  eminent  men,  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
stituents of  that  House,  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  every  thing  which  occurred  in 
it  should  be  fully  known  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Littleton  approved  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  the 
present  subject  before  the  House.  No- 
thing, he  thought,  could  more  properly 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  than 
the  means  of  spreading  political  intelli- 
gence among  the  people.  There  were 
many  persons  in  the  kingdom,  with  in- 
comes from  200/.  to  300/.  a  year,  and 
whose  education  enabled  them  to  form  as 
just  an  opinion  on  political  events  as  any 
man  in  that  House,  who  were  precluded 
from  learning  what  occurred  in  Parliament 
because  they  could  not  bear  the  expense 
of  taking  in  newspapers.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  in  more  prosperous  times,  be  in- 
duced to  consider  the  proposition  sug- 
gested in  the  petition  before  the  House. 
A  small  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp 
duty,  and  the  advertisement  duty,  would 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  circulation 
of  newspapers,  and  increasing  the  revenue 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  singular 
accuracy  with  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
recollected  what  he  said  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  in  the  Irish  newspaper.    Every 
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body  who  knew  the  hon.  Member  knew 
that  he  was  incapable  of  using  the  lan- 
guage attributed  to  him.  The  mii-state- 
raent  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
clumsy  manner  in  which  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  in  that  House  were  taken. 
It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  have  a 
responsible  body  of  reporters.  By  the 
present  system  no  one  was  responsible, 
and  therefore  every  person  was  at  liberty 
to  misrepresent  what  occurred  in  the  House. 
Mr.  E,  Davenport  gave  his  support  to 
the  petition.  The  lion,  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire (Mr.  Littleton)  had  said  it  was 
desirable  that  reports  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  should  go  forth  accurately 
to  the  public;  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  had  given  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  accurate  manner  in  which 
the  reports  were  at  present  made.  But 
his  case  was  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  ; 
and  what  would  become  of  the  time  of  the 
House  if  every  person  aggrieved  were  to 
take  the  same  means  of  correcting  misre- 
presentations as  the  hon.  Member  had 
done?  The  House  had,  however,  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  in  ils  own  hands. 
What  was  more  simple  than  for  the  House 
to  have  Reporters  of  its  own,  sworn  to  re- 
port correctly  what  passed  in  thai  House, 
or  not  to  report  at  all?  With  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Lincoln  (Col.  Sibthorp),  who  wished  Re- 
porters to  be  allowed  greater  accommoda- 
tion, he  begged  to  say,  that  before  hon. 
Members  would  consent  to  give  up  the  key 
of  the  Gallery,  lie  hoped  they  would  make 
sure  that  the  gnus  should  not  be  turned 
against  themselves.  Before  they  capitu- 
lated, he  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  had  no  sort  of 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Reporters  to  report 
with  accuracy.  Indeed,  it  was  matter  of 
wonder  the  correctness  with  which  reports 
were  sometimes  given.  That  they  were 
persons  of  education  needed  no  further 
proof  than  the  extraordinary  readiness  with 
which  quotations  weretaken  down,  where- 
soever they  came  from.  But,  he  asked, 
what  law  compelled  them  to  report  at  all  ? 
They  were  not  obliged  to  notice  any  sub- 
ject, or  report  the  speech  of  any  individual, 
that  they  did  not  like.  Moreover,  the 
House  ought  to  consider  what  might  pos- 
oWf  happen,  sad  not  only  wh.it  did  hap- 
pen. How  did  the  House  know  what  be- 
came of  the  reports  after  leaving  the  Re- 
porters' hands  ?  He  believed  that,  as  far 
as  the  Reporters  were  concerned,  they  ex- 


ercised the  power  they  possessed  fairly. 
But  the  time  might  come  when  reports 
might  undergo  manufacture, — when  one 
word  or  one  sentence  might  be  substituted 
for  another,  to  suit  the  views  of  news- 
paper proprietors.  Those  were  all  possible 
cases,  and  he  did  not  wish  the  House  to 
rely  on  any  thing  with  too  great  security. 
Only  let  the  House  suppose,  which  might 
happen,  that  some  great  capitalist  thought 
proper  to  get  the  monopoly  of  the  princi- 
pal newspapers.  What  was  more  easy 
than  for  him  lo  lull  the  persons  who 
managed  those  concerns, — "  f  will  not 
have  such  and  such  speeches  reported  V 
Every  body  knew  that  the  two  hon.  mem- 
bers for  Callington  were  opposed  on  many 
subjects.  Now  suppose  some  capitalist,  in 
possession  of  the  principal  newspapers, 
and  having  some  purpose  to  serve,  were  to 
aay — "  I  cannot  afford  space  for  the 
speeches  of  more  than  one  member  for 
Callington  ;  and  I  would  rather  have  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member,  Mr.  Baring, 
than  that  of  the  other  hon.  Member,  Mr. 
Attwood."  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  the  speeches  of  one  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers for  Callington  would  be  reported  at 
full  length,  while  those  of  the  other  would 
be  exceedingly  curtailed.  Only  let  the 
House  consider  whither  such  abuses  might 
lead.  Considering  the  liberty  which  the 
reporters  possessed  of  only  reporting  what 
they  pleased,  the  only  wonder  was,  that 
they  reported  so  fairly  as  they  did.  What 
was  lo  prevent  the  Government  gelling 
possession  of  the  principal  newspapers? 
That  was  a  thing  it  might  do  very  dexter- 
ously. It  might  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman (Sft  R.  Peel) 
could  say  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  matter.  There  were  always  certain 
persons  ready  to  do  jobs  for  the  Govern- 
ment," who  never  appeared.  Supposing 
such  to  be  the  case,  how  easily  it  might 
happen  for  the  speeches  of  Ministers  lo  be 
reported  accurately,  and  for  those  of  the 

Eersons  opposed  to  them  to  be  suppressed. 
Ie  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion  lhat 
the  House  ought  to  have  Reporters  of  its 
own,  sworn  lo  give  a  full  detail  of  what 
happened  there.  That,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  rather  grievous  lo  ihe  newspaper  pro- 
prietors; but  he  did  not  think  it  so  great 
a  grievance  as  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
present  system. 

Sir  R.  Peel  assured  the  hon.  Menib 
who  spoke  last,  lhai  he  bad  no  power  I 
direct  that  the  speeches  of  Ministers  An 
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be  reported,  and  that  the  speeches  of  per- 
sons opposed  to  them  should  be  suppress- 
ed. He  must  say  that  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  House  were  given  with 
singular  correctness  upon  the  whole,  and, 
what  was  still  higher  praise,  with  great 
impartiality.  He  very  much  doubted  the 
policy  of  that  arrangement  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  suggested,  that  every  word 
uttered  in  that  House,  and  the  exact  terms 
of  every  sentence  should  be  faithfully  and 
accurately  reported.  On  the  whole,  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
speeches  in  that  House  were  reported. 
Indeed,  he  considered  that  a  very  wise  and 
useful  discretion  was  employed  in  lopping 
off  some  of  the  superfluities  which  were  ut- 
tered. Besides,  the  arrangements  suggest- 
ed by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  lead  to 
Reporters  being  paid  at  the  public  expense. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  hon.  Members — 
and  he  included  himself  in  the  remark — 
would  gain  nothing  by  having  every  word 
spoken  in  the  House  reported.  That 
would  neither  be  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, nor  very  creditable  to  themselves. 

Petition  brought  up. 

Lord  Morpeth,  in  moving  that  it  be  print- 
ed, said,  he  should  bring  the  subject  of 
the  stamp-duties  practically  before  the 
House  in  the  next  Session,  if  it  should  not 
be  taken  up  by  any  other  person. 

Sir  M.  Ridley  said,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  duty  on  advertisements  was  so 
great  as  to  prevent  advertisements  being 
sent  to  newspapers ;  for  he  very  often  found 
that  in  a  most  respectable  paper,  when 
printed  of  twice  the  usual  size,  one  half 
was  devoted  to  advertisements.  He,  how- 
ever, thought  it  desirable  to  reduce  the 
stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  and  he  thought 
that  the  revenue  would  be  increased 
thereby. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  a  reduced  duty 
would  yield  more  revenue.  He  objected 
to  the  stamp-duty,  because  it  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  men  in  ignorance.  It 
was  a  most  mischievous  tax.  He  also  re- 
commended the  removal  of  the  tax  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  was  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  of  reporting,  as  his  speeches  were 
always  reported  verbatim  — — 

Lord  Hawick  called  the  hon.  Member  to 
order.  The  House  was  not  discussing  any 
question  about  reporting. 


Mr.  E.  Davenport  said,  the  noble  Lord 
was  very  fond  of  calling  to  order.  The 
noble  Lord  might  have  a  design  in  that, 
as  he  wished,  perhaps,  to  get  his  speeches 
reported. 

The  Speaker  here  called  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  order.  He  stated,  that  though  it 
was  perfectly  true  that  the  House,  when 
any  question  was  brought  before  it,  did 
not  confine  itself  strictly  to  the  discussion 
of  that  particular  subject,  yet  it  did  appear 
to  him  extremely  disorderly  to  make  a  de- 
viation so  great  as  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
cussion on  a  motion,  of  whicn  notice  had 
been  given,  to  enlarge  on  a  subject,  except 
upon  a  distinct  notice,  which  ran  very 
closely  on  the  privileges  of  the  House ; 
and  moreover,  to  comment  on  the  conduct 
of  any  hon.  Member,  and  impute  motives 
to  him  for  having  called  another  person 
to  order. 

Sir  R.  Peel  begged  to  state,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Davenport),  who 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  pleased  at 
having  his  speeches  fully  reported,  that  he 
was  very  glad  that  his  speeches  were  not 
always  reported  verbatim. 

Mr.-  S.  Rice  wished  to  correct  a  misap- 
prehension into  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare  had  fallen.  He  had  not  com- 
plained of  the  reports  of  his  speech — they 
were  all  correct — but  he  had  complained 
of  the  false  comment  which  was  made  on  it. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Supply  —  Four-and-a-half  per 
cents.]  On  the  Motion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Sir  J.  Graham  rose  to  submit  a  Motion 
to  the  House  relative  to  the  4}  per 
cents.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
House  would  allow  him  on  the  present 
Occasion,  perhaps  the  last  that  would  be 
offered  him,  to  express  his  opinion  on  the 
course  which  Ministers  had  pursued.  De- 
parting from  the  usual  and  established 
practice  of  the  House, — that  of  passing 
the  Estimates  separately,  and  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  each  grant  of 
money ,-^-he  understood  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  move  a  considerable  vote  of  credit, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  if  agreed  to,  was 
a  mark  of  unlimited  confidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Session  he  was  not  disinclined  to  place  un- 
limited confidence  in  the  Administration, 
but  in  the  progress  of  the  Session  it  had 
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Supply — 
forfeited  the  favour  of  those  who  were  dis- 
posed, at  first,  to  give  lL  support.  The  Ad- 
ministration had  been  "  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting."  It  was  not 
an  Administration  which,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  was  competent  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  state  with  credit  to 
themselves,  or  with  bent.' (it  to  the  country; 
it  was  an  Administration  from  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  the  public  opinion  was 
rapidly  receding,  and  he  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  regret  thai  his  Majesty  should  have 
consented  to  place  his  confidence  in  such 
an  Administration,  at  the  moment  that  the 
people  of  this  country  had  begun  to  view 
it  with  distrust.  He  must  on  this  occasion 
enter  his  protest  against  the  vote  of  cre- 
dit which  was  called  tor,  because  he  could 
not  place  confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  he  must  further  protest  against  such  a 
departure  from  the  usual  mode  of  voting 
the  Estimates.  The  question,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  which  here  presented  Itself,  was, 
whether  there  was  in  this  instance  any 
good  reason  for  a  departure  from  the  es- 
tablished rule  with  regard  to  the  voting  of 
the  public  money  by  Parliament.  For  his 
part,  he  was  perfectly  unable  to  divine  any 
reason  of  a  public  nature,  or  connected 
with  the  public  interests,  which  called  for, 
orjustified  such  a  deviation  from  the  an- 
cient, the  wholesome,  and  the  constitu- 
tional practice  of  that  House.  If  he  might 
be  permitted  to  give  his  opinion  as  10  the 
real  reason  which  induced  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  ask  for  such  a  vote,  he  would 
say  that  it  was  because  they  were  anxious 
to  escape  from  (he  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  at  present  surrounded ;  that  they 
were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  because  they  were 
unable  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  because  the  only  alternative  left  to 
them  was  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
That  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  reason 
which  induced  Ministers  to  ask  for  a  vole 
of  credit  now.  There  were  no  circum- 
stances of  a  public  nature  which  justified 
the  House  in  going  along  with  them  in 
that  course ;  but  upon  this  point  he  should 
not  dwell  at  greater  length,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  weaken  the  effect  of  what  had 
fallen  from  several  of  his  lion,  friends  the 
other  evening  upon  this  subject,  and  in 
whose  sentiments  he  perfectly  concurred. 
There  was  another  matter,  to  which,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  he  would  just 
briefly  advert.  He  wished  to  glance  at  the 
great  question   of  the    Regency,  which, 
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more  than  any  other  question  that  could 
be  mooted,  was  pregnant  with  danger  in 
proportion  to  the  delay  of  it.  In  every 
State  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  Regency,  two  great  dangers  were 
always  to  be  guarded  against — that  of 
usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strug- 
gle of  present  factions  on  the  other ;  and 
history  clearly  established  the  fact,  if  it 
were  not  deducible  from  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  that  just  in  proportion  as 
such  a  settlement  was  speedily  effected,  in 
the  same  proportion  were  the  dangers 
which  were  incident  to  such  a  question 
lessened  and  avoided;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  just  in  proportion  as  its  settle- 
ment was  suspended,  were  those  dangers 
increased,  and  the  risk  to  the  State  ren- 
dered more  critical  and  more  imminent. 
At  no  period  could  it  be  more  incumbent 
upon  Parliament— at  no  period  was  it  more 
their  bounden  duty,  with  a  view  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  future  danger,  to  approach 
speedily,  and  at  once,  the  arrangement  of 
this  important  question,  and  the  present 
moment  was  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  its 
final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  They 
could  come  to  the  discussion  of  it  now 
coolly  and  dispassionately,  with  unbiassed 
minds,  and  unfettered  judgments.  The 
new  Sovereign  was  seated  upon  the  Throne, 
and  every  thing  combined  to  enable  them 
to  arrive  at  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  impar- 
tial decision  upon  such  an  important  sub- 
ject. But  if  they  put  it  off— if  they  now 
improperly  postponed  it  to  a  future 
period — the  Throne  might  in  the  mean 
lime  become  vacant,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  now  was,  full.  Rival  claimants  might 
start  up  to  assert  their  pretensions  to  the 
office,  public  dissensions  might  in  conse- 
quence ensue,  and  innumerable  difficulties 
arise,  to  impede  the  due  and  deliberate 
exercise  of  their  judgment  on  the  subject. 
Were  he  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  through  the  space  of  history 
over  which  it  had  pleased  him  to  wander, 
he  then  might  shew — and  he  was  convinc- 
ed he  should  be  able  to  shew — that  it  was 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  heedlessly  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  questions  of  such 
vital  interest.  To  prove,  indeed,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  existing  Parliament  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  be  should  refer  to  the  very  pre- 
amble of  that  Act  of  William  which  had 
been  so  artfully  quoted  the  other  evening 
by  the  right,  hon.  Gentleman,  and  whi  ' 
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continued  the  existence  of  Parliament  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  life  of  the  Sove- 
reign. From  that  preamble  it  would  be 
seen,  that  the  Act  in  question  was  specially 
destined  by  our  ancestors  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency of  this  kind.  The  Commons  were 
the  trustees  for  the  people,  and  as  such 
they  were  bound  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  provide  for  the 
inheritance.  It  was  with  that  view,  and 
for  that  purpose,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  that  Act  had  been  framed  by  their 
ancestors.  But  there  was  another  point 
which  strengthened  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  they  did  not  proceed  to  provide 
for  the  inheritance  now,  and  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  second  demise  of  the  Crown 
should  occur  (which,  that  it  might  be  long 
averted,  he  joined  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  sincerely  praying),  if  in  that  event  the 
new  Parliament  had  not  been  assembled, 
and  had  not  met  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, this  present  Parliament,  which  was 
how  condemned,  and  said  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  to  be  incompetent  to  dis- 
cuss this  question, — this  very  Parliament 
would  be  called  together  to  settle  it  and 
that  settlement,  it  was  plain,  would  not 
then  be  effected  in  the  same  cool  and  de- 
liberate manner  as  it  might  be  effected 
upon  the  present  occasion,  with  their  gra- 
cious Monarch  on  the  Throne, — the  guar- 
dian of  the  succession,  and  the  father  of 
his  people.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  protested  against 
dissolving  the  present  Parliament  after 
obtaining  a  vote  of  credit,  and  thus  sus- 
pending the  established  usage  and  func- 
tions of  Parliament,  which  were,  to  look 
with  a  close  and  jealous  eye  into  every 
portion  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  to 
examine  narrowly  and  thoroughly  every 
vote  for  the  public  money  which  should 
come  before  them.  With  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Civil  List,  it  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet — 
and  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
fact — that  since  the  Revolution,  the  prac- 
tice had  been,  that  upon  a  demise  of  the 
Crown,  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List 
was  uniformly  made  by  the  existing  Par- 
liament previous  to  its  dissolution.  The 
only  example  of  the  opposite  practice  was 
to  be  found  in  the  instance  of  the  acces- 
sion of  his  late  Majesty  on  the  demise  of 
his  royal  father ;  and  Lord  Londonderry, 
upon  that  occasion,  after  acknowledging 
that  it  was  a  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  of  Parliament,  expressly  stated 
VOL  XXV, 


that  it  could  not  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent,  because  it  was  recommended 
upon  special  grounds ;  and  these  were, 
that  although  there  was  a  change  in  the 
style,  title,  and  dignity,  yet  that  there 
was  not  any  change  in  the  person  exer- 
cising the  sovereign  authority.  And  here 
he  must  say — and  it  was  in  vain  to  dis- 
semble— that  the  Civil  List  was  one  of 
those  questions  in  which  the  people  and 
the  Crown  had  not  precisely  the  same 
interests.  The  Crown  must  naturally  de- 
sire to  obtain  as  large  a  revenue  as  it 
possibly  could,  consistent  with  the  means 
and  with  the  burthens  of  the  people.  The 
people,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  anxious  to 
bestow  upon  the  Crown  as  small  a  revenue 
as  was  consistent  with  the  decent  dignity 
of  a  limited  Monarchy ;  he  said  the  decent 
dignity  of  a  limited  Monarchy,  which  was 
widely  different  from  the  ostentatious  glare 
of  military  Despotism.  Now  it  was  unde- 
niable that  the  Crown  exercised  an  influ- 
ence in  that  House ;  and  what  was  the 
counterpoise  to  that  influence?  The 
popular  influence,  which  was  exercised 
when  the  Members  again  came  before  their 
constituents,  and  appeared,  in  the  words  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Knaresborough,  to  render  up  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  and  declare 
how  they  had  voted,  and  for  what  reasons 
they  had  voted,  upon  the  great  and  nicely- 
balanced  questions  that  had  come  before 
them.  He  thought  accordingly,  that  the 
people  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  salu- 
tary control.  It  was  a  novelty  to  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Members  of  a  new  House 
would  be  actuated  by  the  same  strong 
motives  to  deserve  the  public  favour  as 
men  who  were  soon  about  to  meet 
those  whom  they  had  been  returned  to 
represent.  He,  therefore,  for  one,  could 
not  countenance  this  novelty,  and  he  hoped 
the  people  would  avail  themselves  of 
another  control  which  was  yet  allowed  to 
them ;  and  that  was,  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  their  Representatives 
upon  this  subject.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, he  begged  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
He  hoped  the  settlement  would  not  be. 
a  niggardly  one — but  a  fair,  just,  and 
liberal  settlement — such  as  became  thp 
dignity  of  the  King  of  England,  and  trie 
character  of  his  people.  He  trusted,  too, 
that  it  would  be  a  settlement  in  commuta- 
tion of  all  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
Crown,  Crown-lands,  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
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Droits  of  the  Crown,  Hereditary  Revenues, 
and  the  surplus  from  the  four-and-a-half 
per  cent  duties.  And  now  to  approach 
more  immediately  the  subject  on  which  lie 
had  risen.  He  would  say  that  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  this  fund  had  been 
managed  for  the  last  two  years  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  turn  his  attention  towards  it. 
The  Government  had  seemed  anxious  to 
throw  a  great  mystery  over  those  small 
branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue.  And 
if  he  succeeded  in  milking  out  his  ease,  he 
earnestly  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  people 
would  not,  on  the  approaching  occasion, 
overlook  the  fact,  or  support  any  candidate 
who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  a 
Civil  List  upon  an  economical  scale.  But 
touching  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent 
duties,  it  might  he  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  into  some  details.  He  should  not, 
however,  trouble  the  House  by  again  going 
over  ground  which  had  been  so  often 
trodden.  He  should  not  waste  the  time 
by  showing  how  these  four-aud-a-half  per 
cent  duties  had  been  originally  granted  to 
Charles  '2nd  by  the  colonial  legislature, 
in  consideration  of  his  abandoning  his 
feudal  privileges, — consenting  to  com- 
mute the  tenures  into  tenures  by  com- 
mon soecage — and  to  support  the  military 
establishments.  Neither  should  he  trouble 
them  by  showing  how  these  duties  had  been 
misapplied  by  that  Monarch  and  his  suc- 
cessor, James  2nd  ;  or  how  they  had  been 
granted  to  King  William,  as  part  of  his 
privy  purse;  or  how,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  remonstrance  had  been  addressed 
from  the  colonists  to  that  House;  or  how, 
in  consequence,  an  Address  was  voted  hv 
the  House  of  Commons  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  those  funds  might  be  restored 
to  their  original  destination.  Nor  would 
he  trespass  upon  the  House  even  to  show 
how  they  were,  during  the  subsequent  part 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  that  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  actually  restored  to  their 
original  destination  ;  or  how,  by  the  Civil 
List  Act  of  George  3rd,  they  were  held  to 
be  pan  of  the  small  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
and  thus  came  to  be  thenceforward  con- 
sidered as  such.  Now,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  his  argument  to  contend  that  they  were 
not  so,  and  did  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  Royal  prerogative  ;  hut  the  question 
would  still  remain  whether,  if  there  be  a 
right  in  the  Crown,  arising:  from  usage,  to 
import  the  sugars,  on  which  these  duties 
were  paid,  free  of  all  charge  at  the  Custom 
House,  the  absence  of  usage  for  165  years, 


up  to  1828,  was  not  a  waiver  of  the  pre- 
rogative ?  Taking  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  prerogative  was  clear,  what  would 
the  House  say  upon  the  subject'  Would 
it  say  that  it  was  a  justifiable  exercise  of 
authority,  upon  the  part  of  the  law-advisers 
of  the  Crown,  to  recommend  the  revival  of 
that  right?  He  would,  as  bearing  upon 
the  question,  quote  the  opinion  of  a  Crown 
lawyer,  delivered  at  a  period  when  the 
doctrine  of  prerogative  was  high,  and  much 
higher  than  at  present.  Sir  Heneage 
Finch  said,  "  The  King  hath  a  prerogative 
in  all  things  not  injurious  to  the  subject; 
but  in  all  respects  the  King's  prerogative 
stretcheth  not  to  do  any  wrong."  But 
here  he  might  be  asked  to  explain  what 
he  meant  by  prerogative  ;  and  although 
nothing  was  more  difficult  than  a  defini- 
tion he  believed  be  could  bring  forward, 
one  from  a  great  man,  and  the  first  logical 
authority  which  the  country  ever  produced, 
from  whom,  as  from  the  fountain-head, 
they  could  draw  all  the  principles  which 
governed  the  Revolution;  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  add,  the  individual  he 
alluded  to  was  Locke,  who  said,  "  Many 
things  there  are  which  the  law  can  by  no 
means  provide  for,  and  these  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him  that 
hath  the  executive  power,  to  be  ordered  by 
him  as  the  public  good  and  advantage 
shall  require.  This  power  to  act  according 
to  discretion,  for  the  public  good,  without 
the  prescription  of  law,  and  sometimes  even 
against  it,  is  that  which  is  called  pre- 
rogative." Locke  did  not  stop  there,  but 
went  on  to  say — "  And  this  power, whilst 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  suitably  to  the  trust  and  ends  of  the 
Government,  is  undoubted  prerogative, 
and  never  is  questioned;  for  the  people 
are  far  from  examining  prerogative,  whilst 
it  is  In  any  tolerable  degree  employed  for 
the  use  it  was  meant— that  is,  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  not  manifestly  against 
it ;  but  if  there  comes  to  be  a  question  be- 
tween the  executive  power  and  the  people, 
about  a  thing  claimed  as  a  prerogative,  the 
tendency  of  the  exercise  of  such  pre- 
rogative to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  people 
will  easily  decide  the  question.  The  end 
of  Government  being  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, whatsoever  alterations  are  made  in 
it  tending  to  that  end  cannot  be  an  en- 
croachment in  anybody,  since  nobody  in 
Government  can  have  n  right  tending  to 
any  other  end  ;  those  only  are  encroach- 
ments which  prejudice  or  hinder  the  public 
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good.  Those  who  say'  otherwise  speak  as 
if  the  Prince  had  a  distinct  and  separate 
interest  from  the  good  of  the  community, 
and  was  not  made  for  it ;  the  root  and 
source  from  which  spring1  almost  all  the 
evils  and  disorders  which  happen  in  kingly 
governments.  And  if  that  be  so,  the 
people  under  his  government  are  not  a 
society  of  rational  creatures,  entered  into  a 
community  for  their  mutual  good ;  they 
are  not  such  as  have  set  rulers  over  them- 
selves to  guard  and  promote  that  good;  but 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  a  herd  of  inferior 
creatures,  under  the  dominion  of  a  master 
who  works  them  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
profit.  If  men  were  so  void  of  reason  and 
brutish  as  to  enter  into  society  upon  such 
terms,  prerogative  might  indeed  be,  what 
some  men  would  have  it,  an  arbitrary  power 
to  do  things  hurtful  to  the  people."  That 
was  Mr.  Locke's  definition  of  prerogative ; 
and  he  laid  it  down  that  it  must  be 
exercised  for  the  good  and  advantage,  and 
not  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  He 
meant  to  apply  that  test  to  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  in  this  case — or  rather  to 
some  other  cases.  The  House  must  not 
forget  that  his  Majesty  was  possessed  of 
great  domains  in  Hanover.  Now  suppose 
his  Majesty  were  to  fancy  to  grow  vast 
quantities  of  corn  upon  these  domains,  and 
to  import  it,  as. was  his  right,  duty  free 
into  this  country — he  put  it  to  the  country 
gentlemen  what  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  their  interests,  and  upon  the 
nation  generally,  by  such  a  course ;  or 
what  would  be  the  opinion  universally 
entertained  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right? 
Again,  the  King  is  by  right  of  conquest 
Sovereign  and  liege  Lord  of  the  many  of 
our  foreign  possessions ;  but  what  would 
be  the  effect  if  he  should  fancy  to  import 
tobacco,  which  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  950 
per  cent,  duty  free,  from  Demerara,  or  any 
other  of  our  colonies  ?  Would  not  such 
an  exercise  of  prerogative  be  productive 
of  injurious  effects  to  his  subjects  ?  That 
was  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  should 
regard  the  species  of  prerogative  that  had 
been  exercised  in  this  instance.  He  saw, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
getting  impatient,  as  if  he  feared  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  was  about  to  violate  the 
compact  he  had  entered  into.  It  was  his 
intention  to  keep  faith.  When  he  brought 
this  subject,  on  a  former  occasion,  before 
the  House,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ac- 
knowledged that  a  remedy  was  required  in 
reference  to  one  branch  of  this  subject,  and 


that  it  should  be  met  by  a  bill.  He  then 
understood  that  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
would  be  brought  in,  and  passed  this 
Session.  However,  since  that  time,  he  had 
heard  no  mention  of  the  introduction  of 
any  such  bill.  He  had,  in  the  first  place, 
waited  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement  of  the  measures  he  proposed  to 
carry  forward  that  Session  ;  but  in  this 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  Bill  now  in- 
deed laid  upon  the  Table.  Besides,  he 
must  observe  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
that  Bill,  and  until  he  had  given  notice 
last  night  of  his  present  motion,  he  saw 
nothing  respecting  the  matter  upon  the 
f  aper.  He  was  sure,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  acknowledge  that  such 
an  arrangement  as  he  alluded  to  had  been 
made,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  it  had 
been  adhered  to  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  he  would  have  waited 
patiently,  but  that,  sinceHhe  arrangement 
had  been  made,  a  most  important  fact  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  which  made  the 
former  part  of  the  case  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance; and  now  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  fact,  which 
formed  the  very  essence  and  gravamen  of 
his  charges  against  the  Ministry.  He 
should  just,  however,  call  their  attention 
to  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
facts  respecting  these  matters  came  origi- 
nally before  the  House.  His  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Aberdeen,  had  moved  for 
a  Return  of  all  the  Small  Revenues  of  the 
Crown,  severally  enumerating  them,  and 
including  the  four-and-a-half  per  cents. 
A  Return  was  brought  in,  with  a  note  ap- 
pended, that,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
given  by  the  Attorney  General,  no  duty 
had  been  received  on  sugars  not  subject  by 
the  Act  to  duty,  and  being  at  the  disposal 
of  his  Majesty.  Now  let  them  see,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  was  the  question 
put  to  the  Attorney  General.  It  was, 
"  Whether  (as  it  has  been  held  that  no 
property  of  his  Majesty  is,  unless  specially 
subject  to  duty,  liable  to  the  payment  of 
it)  the  sugars  granted  to  the  King  in  kind, 
and  not  specially  subjected  by  any  Act  to 
Custom  Duty,  being  also  subject  to  his 
Majesty's  disposal,  and  now  applicable  to 
public  objects,  pointed  out  by  Parliament 
in  the  Act  6  Geo.  4th,  cap.  88  (namely, 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment  in  the  West  Indies) 
are  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  Custom 
Duty?"  Now  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
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contract  without  aid,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was 
consequently  compelled  to  supply  this 
money,  which  the  House  had  voted  for 
another  purpose.  And  yet,  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not  only  satisfied,  but  glad 
to  take  a  bill  of  Indemnity.  He  did 
mean  to  impute  corrupt  motives  to 
present  Ministry ;  but  he  conceived  their 
conduct  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  by 
unnoticed  or  unremarked  by  some  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  the  House  ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  all  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  strongly  enforced, 
were  the  best  bulwarks  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people ;  and  he  considered  that  (he 
best  support  they  could  afford  those  privi- 
leges, and  the  best  manner  in  which  they 
could  secure  this  permanency,  was  by  bold 
resolutions  of  their  own.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  their  ancestors;  and  he  would 
refer  the  House  to  a  Resolution  passed  on 
the  loth  of  May,  1711,  which  he  thought 
applied  to  the  present  case,  for  it  declared 
that  to  employ  money  for  purposes  for 
which  it  was  not  voted,  was  a  misupplicti- 
lion  of  the  public  money.  That  such  a 
misapplication  of  the  public  funds  had 
taken  place  in  this  instance  had  been,  ho 
thought, satisfactorily  proved.  There  was 
also  in  1727,  a  Protest  on  the  Journals  of 
the  Lords,  couched  in  energetic  and  con- 
stitutional language,  and  directed  against 
the  Dill  of  Aids,  which  might  be  well  con- 
sulted as  a  precedent.  Now,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  did  not  think  that  such  Reso- 
lutions as  he  had  alluded  to  consisted  of 
the  mere  pompous  sound  of  words.  He 
thought  they  inculcated  principles  which 
ought  to  be  dear  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
House,  and  he  was  convinced  the  liberties 
of  the  people  would  not  long  survive  if 
they  neglected  to  main  thin  that  high  lone. 
He  had  now,  as  succinctly  and  explicitly 
as  ho  could,  opened  the  case  respecting 
this  surplus  money  that  was  unaccounted 
for,  and  would  conclude  with  the  Resolu- 
tion which  he  begged  to  read  to  the  House. 
The  lion.  Member  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing Resolution,  as  an  Amendment  on  the 
original  Motion  ;— "  That  the  Sugars,  the 
produce  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  cent 
Duty,  levied  in  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes, 
Anligun,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Torlola,  and 
St  Christopher,  have  for  a  great  number 
of  years  been  sold  in  the  like  manner  as 
all  duty-paying  sugars  from  the  British 
plantations  arc  usually  sold  in  this  country, 
namely,  at  the  long  price,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded the  duty  of  Custom*  payable  on 
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sugar  ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  differ- 
ence in  this  mode  of  sale  since  the  date  of 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  the  15th  of  April, 

1828.  That  the  said  sugars  have  been 
uniformly  entitled  to  the  drawback  or 
bounty  payable  by  law  on  duty-paid  sugars, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  difference  in 
this  respect  since  the  date  aforesaid.  That 
the  drawback  or  bounty  on  auy  such  sugars 
exported  since  the  date  aforesaid,  has  been 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Customs, 
into  which  no  duty  has  been  paid  on  ac- 
count of  such  sugars.  That  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  all  monies  received  on  account  of 
his  Majesty's  revenue  of  Customs  ought 
by  law  to  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer, to  the  account  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  That  these  duties  virtually  levied 
on  the  purchasers  of  the  said  sugars  since 
the  25th  of  March,  1828,  have  not  been 
paid  into  his  Majesty's  revenue  of  Cus- 
toms, and  have  been  appropriated  without 
the  cognizance  or  consent  of  Parliament. 
That  this  House,  having  called  lor  an  ac- 
count of  the  appropriation  of  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
duty,  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January, 
1830,  an  account  was  furnished,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  pensions  paid  by  the 
Husband  in  that  year  amounted  to  20,890/. 
Is.id.;  thnt  thesalaries  and  other  charges 
amounted  to  1,502/.  5s.  lid.;  that  the  sa- 
laries and  pensions  paid  at  the  Exchequer 
amounted  to  20,412/.  16s.  1</.  making  a 
total  of  42,805/.  3*.  4d. ;  and  it  further 
appears,  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
said  duties  for  the  same  year  were 
61,059/.  16s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
18,254/.  Ills.  10</.  not  accounted  for  by  the 
said  return.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
said  duties  for  the  year  ending  5th  January, 

1829,  wore  66,5)92/.  15s.  Id.  That  no 
part  of  the  surplus  arising  from  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  years 
ending  5th  January,  1829  and  1830,  after 
paying  the  pensions,  salaries,  and  charges 
thereupon  for  the  said  years  respectively, 
has  been  uppropriiited  to  the  payment  of 
the  !->clcsiastical  F.stablishments  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  that  no  account  has 
been  rendered  to  Parliament  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  surplus  has  been  applied. 
That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of 
merchandize  imported  for  tho  Crown, 
but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sove- 
reign, is  an  extension  of  the  King's  prero- 
gative of  dangerous  example,  and  that  to 
levy  the  parliamentary  duties  payable 
upon  such  article  when  sold  for  home  con- 
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gumption,  and  to  appropriate  tht  amount 
thereof  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
tent of  Parliament  is  an  unconstitutional 
violation  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of 
this  House." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  follow  the  hon.  Baronet  into  the  ex- 
traneous topics  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  present  discussion.  The  present 
was  not,  in  his  mind,  the  occasion  for 
discussing  the  Regency  Question  or  that 
of  the  Civil  List ;  nor  aid  he  see  well  how 
the  hon.  Baronet  could  connect  with  the 
topics  he  had  introduced  the  subject  of 
Londonderry  Bridge,  or  the  expense  of  the 
repairs  of  Windsor-castle,  of  which  he 
might  have  learned  something  up-stairs. 
He  had  said,  when  he  first  began  to 
address  the  House,  that  in  the  former  discus- 
sion of  thequestion  therewas an  universal  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Members, 
that  the  exempting  the  King's  sugars  from 
Che  duty  paid  on  other  sugars  was  per- 
fectly legal.  The  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
berland did  not  question  the  legality  of 
that  exemption  at  present;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  admitted  that  the  King's  sugars 
were  not  subject  to  duty.  That  point  had 
been  discussed  on  a  former  occasion  in  the 
House,  and  all  the  lawyers  in  the  House, 
without  exception,  admitted  the  legality  of 
exempting  the  sugars,  being  the  property 
of  the  King,  from  duty.  Whatever  other 
imputation,  therefore,  might  rest  upon  those 
who  advised  the  admission  of  the  King's 
sugars  duty  free,  this  imputation  clearly 
could  not  rest  upon  them,  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  On 
the  former  discussion  it  had  been  admitted 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  that  though 
the  Crown  was  in  the  undoubted  posses- 
sion of  the  prerogative  to  admit  any  com- 
modities intended  for  its  use  free  of  duty, 
it  was  a  prerogative  which  ought  to  be 
exercised  with  some  restraint;  and  the 
humble  individual  who  then  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  them,  had  said,  that 
upon  a  future  occasion  he  would  himself 
bring  in  a  bill  to  take  away  this  preroga- 
tive in  certain  cases.  The  hon.  member 
for  Cumberland  had  told  the  House  that 
he  had  not  seen  any  intimation  given,  by 
the  Govern  tment  of  its  intention  to  fulfil  the 
pledge  which  he  had  offered  to  Parliament. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  hon. 
Baronet,  in  making  such  a  declaration, 
was  a  little  too  hard  upon  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  The  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
btriand  bad  mentioned  the  subject  pri- 


vately to  him  some  time  ago,  and  had  asked 
him  when  he  intended  to  submit  to  the 
House  his  promised  measure.     He  had 
told  the  hon.  Member  he  was  ready  to 
bring  it  forward  at  any  moment ;  but  he 
had  likewise  added,  that  it  was  so  short, 
that  he  thought  it  better  to  make  it  part 
of  a  bill  which  the  Government  intended 
to  introduce,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
of  Customs,  than  to  make  it  a  substantive 
bill  of  itself.     Was  there,  he  would  ask 
the  House,  in  that  intimation,  any  thing 
which  could  justify  the  hon.  Baronet  in 
supposing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
carry  into  execution  the  assurance  which 
he  had   given?    Was  it  not   rather  an 
intimation  that  the  subject  had  been  fully 
considered  by  the  Government,  which  was 
ready  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  ?     Nay,  he  would  ask  further, 
had  not  his  subsequent  conduct  fortified 
the  idea  which  the  language  he  had  used 
to   the    hon.   member    for    Cumberland 
ought  originally   to   have  excited?     No 
sooner  was  it  ascertained,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  events  with  which  all  of  them 
were  unfortunately  acquainted,  that  the 
duration  of  Parliament  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  further  prolonged,  and  that  the 
Customs'  Amendment    Bill,   which    was 
likely   to  excite  considerable  discussion, 
must  on  that  account  be  abandoned ;  no 
sooner,  he  said,  were  those  circumstances 
known  to  him,  than  he  took  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  giving  notice  that  he  would 
bring    in,    as    a    substantive    bill,   that 
measure  which  he  had  intended  to  propose 
as  a  clause  in  the  Customs'  Amendment 
bill.      If  Gentlemen  would  merely  take 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  Orders  of 
the  Day,  they  would   see  that  that  bill 
stood   for  discussion  this  very  evening. 
So   far,  then,  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland    from   having  any  justifica- 
tion for  charging  him  with  an  abandon- 
ment of  his  pledge,  that  there  was  every 
ground  for  him — first,  in  the  private  com- 
munication   which  had  passed    between 
them,  and  next,  in  the  notice  of  motion 
which  stood  among  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
— to  suppose  that  he  was  prepared  to 
redeem  it;  and  before  the  House  sepa- 
rated that  night,  redeem  it  he  certainly 
should.     The  real  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland 
and  himself  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
The  first  point,  as  he  had  already  told  the 
House,  was  simply  this — was  it  justifiable 
to  direct,  that  all  tke  King's  sugars,  in* 
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ported  from  the  West-Indies,  should  be 
exempted  from  duty  ?  And  the  next 
point  was,  had  the  proceeds  of  those 
sugars,  or  at  least  the  surplus  of  them, 
been  correctly  applied,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  t!ie  payment  of 
the  expense  of  the  Ecclesiastic!  Establish- 
ments  in  those  colonies?  With  respect 
to  the  first  point,  namely,  the  propriety  of 
exempting  the  King's  sugars  from  Custom- 
duty, — it  had  been  already  disposed  of  in 
a  previous  discussion,  and  would  be  set 
at  rest  for  ever  by  the  measure  which  he 
was  prepared  to  introduce  that  evening. 
He  could  not,  however,  quit  that  subject 
without  adverting  to  one  topic  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  introduced  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  misconduct  of  Government. 
"  You,"  said  the  lion.  Baronet,  addressing 
the  Ministers,  "  have  taken  duty-free 
sugars  from  the  West-Indies  of  the  finest 
quality,  which  are  the  more  desirable  for 
the  refiner — -you  have  sold  those  sugars  at 
the  long  price  to  the  purchasers,  and  the 
purchasers  have  re-shipped  them  for  ex- 
portation ;  you  have  thus  not  only  lost  to 
the  revenue  of  Customs  the  whole  duty 
which  you  did  not  pay  on  the  sugar, 
though  you  charged  it  to  the  purchaser, 
but  you  have  also  lost  to  it  the  whole 
amount  of  drawback  which  is  payable 
upon  exportation."  Now,  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  casein  which  these 
sugars  stood,  he  would  not  have  given  the 
authority  which  he  had  done  to  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet must  know  that  the  duty  collected 
upon  them  was  so  many  pounds  of  sugar 
upon  every  hundred  pounds;  in  short, 
that  it  was  a  duty  in  kind;  and  that,  as 
such  was  the  case,  it  was  likely  that  the 
parties  would  not  select  for  the  Crown 
their  very  best  sugars.  In  order  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  might  be  convinced  that 
what  was  likely  to  take  place  had  actually 
taken  place  in  this  instance,  he  would 
refer  to  the  price  which  these  sugars  had 
produced  in  the  market.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  before  him  the  gross  amount  of 
the  proceeds  obtained  l>v  the  sale  of  these 
sugars;  and  if  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  make  the  calculation,  he  would  find 
that  the  sale  price  of  these  sugars,  free 
from  duty,  was  24s.  per  cwt.,  being  Is. 
under  the  average  price  of  the  present 
moment.  Instead,  therefore,  of  these  su- 
gars being  of  so  fine  a  quality,  it  turn- 
ed out  that  they  were  of  a  subordinate 


description ;  and  he  would  undertake 
to  say,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
4J-per-cent  sugars  did  not  equal  the 
other  sugars  which  came  to  this  market. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  firat  point  of  the 
hon.  Baronet's  argument.  He  came  now 
to  the  second  point, —namely,  to  the  cor- 
rect application  of  the  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sugars  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  in  the  West-Indies.  He 
took  it  that  upon  this  point  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  fallen  into  an  error  by  compar- 
ing two  accounts  that  had  been  made  up 
to  two  different  and  distinct  periods.  In 
the  year  18*23,  the  sugars  produced 
66,000/.,  and  all  the  pensions  charged 
upon  them  amounted  to  42,000(. ; 
therefore,  in  that  year,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  -20,000f.  odd.  The  hon. 
Baronet,  however,  had  taken  the  ac- 
counts as  made  up  to  the  5th  of  Janua- 
ry, whereas  thev  were  generally  made  up 
to  the  5th  of  July.  It  wap,  therefore,  im- 
possible that  two  accounts  made  up  to  two 
such  distinct  periods,  could  give  the  House 
any  insight  into  the  real  condition  of  the 
case,  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
simply  these, — and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  conceal  them, — for  there  was  really 
nothing  which  required  concealment. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sugars  of  the  year 
1828  were  not  received  till  the  5th  of 
July,  1829.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
surplus  of  7,2001.  in  favour  of  the  4.j-per- 
cent  duties.  It  was  intended  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  stated 
in  the  Act ;  but  it  was  not.  It  remained 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  was  retained 
to  meet  any  claims  which  might  become 
due  upon  it  before  the  proceeds  came 
to  hand.  The  proceeds  of  the  swan 
of  this  year  were  not  yet  realized;  ihey 
were  as  yet  only  matter  of  estimate,  and 
therefore,  until  the  accounts  were  closed, 
on  the  5th  of  July  next,  the  balance 
could  neither  be  paid  into  the  Bank,  nor 
be  made  available  to  the  payment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  officers.  So  far  from  there 
being  no  intention  to  apply  this  surplus  to 
the  payment  of  the  Bishops  in  the  West- 
Indies,  the  original  Minute,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  payment  of  them  from  other 
funds,  expressly  stated  that  this  surplus 
was  to  be  reserved,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  applied,  when  it  had  accrued  to  a  suffi- 
cient amount,  to  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  Act  of  the  6th  of  George  4th,  c.  88. 
He    assured  the  House   that  when   the 
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balance  due  on  the  5th  of  July  was  paid 
in,  it  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
present  practice  was  tantamount  to  paying 
the  Bishops  out  of  these  very  funds.  He 
repeated,  that  in  the  first  year  there  had 
been  a  balance  of  7,200/.,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  the  purposes  which  he 
had  already  stated,  and  added,  that  on  the 
5th  of  July  this  year  there  would  be  a 
much  larger  balance,  which  would  also  be 
applied,  as  he  had  already  explained,  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment upon  this  matter  which  deserved  the 
severe  censure  which  the  Resolutions  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  were  calculated  to  cast 
upon  it.  He  should,  therefore,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  had  already  stated,  give 
them  his  opposition  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  persist  in  pressing  them  upon  the 
House. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the  House  and 
the  country  were  deeply  indebted  to  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cumberland, 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  had  followed  up 
this  question  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close.  From  the  statement  which  had 
just  been  made  to  the  House,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  through  inadvertence 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  mentioning 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  public  busi- 
ness, had  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  the  bill 
which  he  had  pledged  the  Government  to 
introduce  upon  this  subject.  The  question 
now  before  the  House  reduced  itself  to  this: 
— were  Ministers  prepared  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  they  had  given  upon  a 
former  occasion  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  say,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  after  the 
explanation  which  had  just  been  afforded 
to  the  House,  they  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  affirm  the  last  of  his  hon.  friend's 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Crown,  by  its  preroga- 
tive, could  admit  sugars,  being  its  property 
into  the  country  free  from  all  duty.  So 
clear  was  the  prerogative  upon  the  point, 
so  well  known  to  every  man  who  had  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  commercial 
and  fiscal  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  he 
considered  that  those  who  had  submitted 
a  case  upon  the  point  to  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown  had  been  guilty  of  an  absurd 
act  of  supererogation.    The  only  question 


was,  as  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  that 
prerogative,  which  was  admitted  to  ex- 
ist by  every  man  who  had  at  all  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  reasons  which  would 
have  induced  him  to  protest  against  the 
expediency  of  exercising  that  prerogative, 
and  to  show  that  the  Consolidated  Fund 
was  50,000/.  worse  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  surplus  of  these  sugar  du- 
ties been  applied  conformably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
receipts  for  these  duties  in  two  years  had 
been  128,000/.,  and  the  charge  upon 
them  during  that  time  had  been  84,000/., 
so  that  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly 
50,000/.  which  did  not  appear  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  return  laid  before 
Parliament.  It  was,  therefore,  only  na- 
tural, for  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member 
for  Cumberland,  to  suppose,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  this  sum  had  been 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  in  the  "West-Indies. 
It  now  turned  out  that  it  had  not  been  so 
applied,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  after 
all  that  had  been  said,  there  was  still 
room  for  some  explanation  respecting  the 
application  of  those  balances.  Had  they 
been  applied  to  meet  the  charges  on  them 
within  the  year,  or  to  pay  off  former 
arrears  ?  Whilst  there  was  any  doubt  on 
such  points,  the  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
berland was  perfectly  justified  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  present  Resolutions.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  after  the  5th  of 
July,  when  the  accounts  would  be  made 
up,  the  House  ought  to  have  presented  to 
it  an  account  of  the  nett  surplus  of  these 
duties  for  the  last  three  years.  A  large 
sum  of  money  had  been  lost  to  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  by  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  duties;  and  he,  therefore  was  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  remain  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House  a  record  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  repetition 
of  such  conduct  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  question  which 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  If 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  appropriation 
of  these  funds,  let  any  individual  move  for 
any  returns,  I  care  not  of  what  nature,  which 
he  conceives  likely  to  throw  light  upon  ft, 
and  I  will  gladly  second  his  motion  for  their 
production.  I  say  that  there  has  been  no 
misappropriation  of  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  admit  that  it  is  only  right  that  Par- 
liament should  be  pat  into  possession  of 
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every  official  guarantee  that  there  has  been 
no  misappropriation.  My  right  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  says,  that  the 
proceeds  of  these  duties  for  two  years  have 
been  128,000/.  My  right  hon."  friend  is 
wrong:  they  will  amount  to  that  sum, 
but  the  sugars  are  sold,  as  he  well  knows, 
at  a  long  credit,  and  as  yet  no  part  of  the 
purchase  money  for  those  sold  this  year 
has  been  received  ;  so  that,  from  my  right 
hon.  friend's  128,0001.  61,000/.  must  for 
the  present  be  deducted.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  upon  that  point,  let  any  man,  I 
repeat,  coll  for  the  official  guarantees, 
which  will  remove  it,  and  I  will  immediately 
grant  them,  if  it  be  in  ray  power.  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  censure  which  the 
hon. Baronet's  resolutions  cast  upon  Minis- 
ters, for,  in  point  of  fact,  no  new  charge 
had  been  fixed  upon  these  funds.  Tiiey 
are  already  regulated  by  law,  and  the 
proceeds  of  these  sugars,  with  the  remission 
of  duty,  will,  pro  tanto,  go  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  in  case  of  a  surplus. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
consequence  of  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  purport  of  which  was  not 
understood,  interposed  to  explain.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  stated  that  the  surplus 
of  these  funds  should  go  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  Lxclesiastieal  Establish  men  Is, 
which  was  before  defrayed  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  Treasury  Minute 
authorized  the  payment  of  that  expensefrom 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  directing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  four-and-a-half  per  cents  to 
be  paid  to  that  fund  :  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  are 
ultimately  paitfoul  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
four  and-a-half  per  cents. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  continuation,  said, 
that  such  was  his  understanding,  and 
such,  he  believed,  was  the  understanding 
of  the  House,  With  regaid  to  the  other 
part  of  the  question  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  raised  that  evening,  he  thought  that 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  a  right  to  complain. 
It  was  now  a  fortnight  since  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  prepared  a  hill  in  consequence  of  the 
pledge  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  given 
publicly  to  the  House,  that  a  legal  enact- 
ment should  be  introduced,  restoring  the 
former  practice  with  respect  to  these 
sugars.  That  bill  would  be  submitted  to 
their  consideration  in  the  course  of  the 
present  evening.  He  thought  that  the 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the 
interval  since  his  right  hon.  friend  had 


first  mentioned  this  bill  to  him,  would 
account  for  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  its  introduction.  When 
he  read  to  the  House,  on  a  former  evening, 
a  list  of  the  measures  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  abandon  for  the  present 
Session,  and  also  a  list  of  those  which  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  carry  through  the 
House.the  reason  why  he  did  not  include  that 
bill  in  the  latter  list  was,  that  he  had  drawn 
up  both  lists  from  the  Orders,  and  that  that 
bill  had  not  then  been  inserted  in  them. 
He  would  remind  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland  of  the  private  communication 
which  took  place  between  them  on  the 
4th  of  June  last,  when  he  told  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  was  the  in  ten  tiou  of  Ministers 
to  briug  in  a  bill  to  restore  the  former 
practice,  and  levy  the  usual  duties  on  all 
goods  imported  for  the  Crown.  After  such 
a  communication,  he  did  not  expect  to 
find  the  conduct  of  Ministers  made  the 
subject  of  a  hostile  motion  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who  ought  to  have  previously 
ascertained,  by  a  private  communication 
with  him,  whether  Ministers  were  inclined 
to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  had  given, 
or  not.  He  should  most  willingly  have 
given  the  hon.  Baronet  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  if  he  had  condescended  to  ask 
for  it.  It  was  placing  Ministers  in  a  very 
unfavourable  situation,  if,  after  they  had, 
in  private  communications,  afforded  hon. 
Gentlemen  every  information  in  their  power, 
they  were  still  to  be  made  the  objects  of 
hostile  motions.  It  would  be  better  for 
them  not  to  hold  private  communication 
thTin  to  be  liable,  after  they  had  granted 
all  the  information  in  their  power,  to  the 
attacks  of  hon.  Members,  who  persevered 
in  complaints  after  the  ground-work  of 
them  was  removed.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  in  this  instance 
departed  from  that  courtesy  which  he 
usually  displayed.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
near  turn,  no  hon.  Member  would  join 
the  hon.  Baronet,  should  the  hon;  Ba- 
ronet persevere,  which  he  hoped  he  would 
not,  in  doing  an  act  of  injustice  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inflicting  a  personal 
censure  on  the  members  of  Government. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  as  he  wished 
to  stand  fair,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  also  in  that  of 
the  House,  aud  of  the  country  at  large,  be 
must  beg  leave  to  intrude  for  a  short  time 
upon  their  notice,  whilst  he  defended  him* 
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self  from  the  charge  of  having  departed 
from  his  usual  courtesy.  He  had  been 
singularly  unfortunate  if  he  had  failed  in 
making  the  right  hon.  Baronet  understand, 
that  since  the  private  communication  be* 
tween  them,  new  facts  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  which  altered  the  whole  view 
which  he  had  previously  taken  of  this 
case.  Owing  to  a  return,  which  he  had 
moved  for  in  consequence  of  certain  private 
information  which  he  had  [received  subse- 
quently to  that  communication,  various 
facts  had  been  disclosed  to  him  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  would  not  weary 
the  House  by  a  repetition  of  them,  as  he 
had  already  detailed  them  at  great  length. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  himself  fixed 
the  date  of  the  private  communication 
between  them  to  the  4th  of  June,  and  the 
account  of  pensions,  for  which  he  had 
moved,  was  not  ordered  by  the  House  to 
be  printed  till  the  21st  of  June.  Till  that 
time,  therefore,  it  was  clear  that  he  could 
not  have  been  in  possession  of  the  facts 
which  had  induced  him  to  bring  forward 
these  Resolutions.  One  word  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
bill.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  had 
stated,  both  publicly  in  the  House  and 
privately  in  a  communication  to  himself, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  that  bill  a 
substantive  bill.  In  a  subsequent  communi- 
cation which  he  had  had  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  learned  that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  intention  of  Ministers, 
and  that  they  intended  to  deal  with  the 
promised  bill  by  introducing  it  as  a  clause 
in  the  Customs'  Amendment  bill.  Though 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  there 
was  now  a  notice  on  the  Order  Book  for 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  as  a  substan- 
tive measure,  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  could 
not  know  of  it,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  notice  had  been  given  sub* 
sequently  to  his  own. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  give  the  hon.  Baronet 
my  word  of  honour  that  I  saw  the  bill  in 
question  in  a  prepared  state  a  fortnight  ago. 
There  was  a  point  in  it  on  which  I  myself 
entertained  some  doubt,  and  I  showed  it, 
in  consequence,  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  Attorney  General. 

Sir  /.  Graham :  Allow  me  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  there 
was  not  a  change  in  the  intention  of 
Government  subsequently  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : 
"Certainly  there  was,"    The  right  boo* 


Gentleman  then  repeated  his  former  state-* 
meut  respecting  the  intentions  of  Govern* 
ment. 

Mr.  Maberly  recommended  his  boa* 
friend,  the  member  for  Cumberland,  as 
the  constitutional  question  involved  in  his 
Resolutions  would  be  settled  by  the  bill, 
to  withdraw  them  altogether. 

Sir  C.  WethereU  defended  the  legal 
opinion  which  he  had  given  respecting  the 
right  inherent  in  the  Crown,  by  virtue  of 
its  prerogative,  to  import  goods  into  the 
country  duty  free. 

Sir  J.  Graham  consented  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  which  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

On  the  Question  being  put,  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair, 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  as  this  was  the 
first  step  which  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  take,  in  furtherance  of  the  course  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  by  Ministers,  of 
abandoning  almost  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House,  and  of  omitting  to 
do  what  could  not  be  left  undone  without 
the  risk  of  great  danger  to  the  State,  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  perform  his  duty, 
unless  on  the  present  occasion  he  entered 
his  strong  protest  against  the  proceeding. 
By  the  motion  which  would  shortly  be 
proposed,  the  House  would  be  called  upon 
to  sanction  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
not  only  before  discussing  the  questions  of 
the  Civil  List  and  a  Regency,  but  under 
circumstances  which  would  render  nugatory 
almost  all  the  labour  of  the  present  Session, 
Nearly  all  the  results  of  constant  attend- 
ance and  great  exertion  during  the  last 
five  months  would  be  wholly  lost.  He  was 
not  satisfied,  by  anything  which  had  been 
said  on  a  former  evening,  that  the  opinions 
he  then  expressed  were  at  all  erroneous. 
Although  he  did  not  intend  to  give  the 
House  the  trouble  of  dividing  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  felt  it  impossible  not 
to  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the 
course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a 

Committee  op  Supply — Vote  of 
Credit.]  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer rose  to  move  for  a  grant  of  a  sum  of 
money  on  account  of  the  demands  on  the 
Civil  List,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
Estimates  before  the  House,  with  respect  to 
which  the  House  had  not  yet  come  to  any 
decision.  With  respect  to  the  first  branch 
of  the  subject,  he  would  propose  a  measure 
analogous  to  one  which  was  adopted  oq 
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ihe  occasion  of  the  demise  of  George  3rd, 
when  a  sum  was  taken  on  account,  to  en- 
able his  then  Majesty  lo  make  certain  pay- 
ments which  were  usually  provided  for  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  Civil  List. 
The  sum  which  he  proposed  to  take  now 
was  the  same  which  was  granted  on  the 
occasion  to  which  hehad  alluded,— namely, 
200,000/.  With  respect  to  the  Estimates, 
he  intended  to  take  a  certain  sum  on  ac- 
count for  the  whole  of  them,  with  only  one 
exception.  This  exception  was  the  vote 
relative  to  the  disembodied  Militia,  which 
being  the  foundation  of  a  measure  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  and  having  been 
sanctioned  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  subjected 
lo  any  reduction.  With  respect  to  the 
other  votes  for  the  public  service,  the 
House  must  be  aware  that  at  the  present 
period  a  considerable  port  tun  of  the  money 
demanded  from  Parliament  had  necesaarily 
been  already  expended.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  provide  for  the  demands  of  ihe 
public  service  three  months  beyond  the 
time  originally  fixed  by  tlic  Estimates.  By 
taking  this  course  he  should  not  preclude 
the  most  ample  discussion  on  any  particular 
item  upon  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament, 
when  the  votes  would  be  separately  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
could  bo  discussed  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  the  present  moment.  Although 
it  was  his  intention  lo  move  for  one  general 
sum  on  account  of  tlie  Estimates,  bethought 
it  riv'lu  In  iruiird  against  the  possible  ap- 
propriation ol's  urns,  intended  for  one  service. 
to  another,  by  introducing  a  clause  into 
the  Appropriation  Art,  specifying  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  was  voted.  By 
the  course  which  he  proposed  to  pursue, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  divesting 
Parliament  of  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
each  item  separately.  Having  stated  the 
principle  on  which  he  proposed  to  proceed, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  public  business, 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  discussion,  he 
would  conclude  with  putting  the  Resolution 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chairman.  He  then 
moved — "  That  there  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  the  sum  of  '200,000/.,  towards 
satisfying  such  Annuities,  Pensions,  and 
other  charges,  as  would  have  been  payable 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  Civil 
List,  in  case  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty 
had  not  taken  place  before  the  10th  of 
October,  1830." 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Hume  stated  his  entire  concurrence 
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in  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  mover, 
and  from  the  lion,  and  learned  Seconder 
of  the  Amendment,  on  a  former  night, 
particularly  regarding  the  propriety  of  dis- 
cussing the  Civil  List  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  reasons 
tbey  had  urged  were  unanswerable,  and 
they  had  clearly  shown  that  the  question 
of  the  Civil  List  could  never  be  discussed 
so  advantageously  for  the  public  as  at  the 
present  moment.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  House  had  resolved  that  the  course 
proposed  by  Ministers  should  be  followed, 
he  had  no  hesitation  iu  admitting  that  the 
plan  of  taking  money  upon  account  was 
most  likely  to  secure  hereafter  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  remaining  Estimates. 
Many  of  them  were  important,  and  the 
charges  in  some,  in  his  opinion,  highly  ob- 
jectionable; but  the  mode  suggested  by  the 
Chancellorofthc  Exchequer, was  calculated 
to  secure  to  them  a  more  advantageous  dis- 
cussion than  if  they  were  now  brought  for- 
ward before  the  House;  on  the  re-assembl  in- 
of  Parliament,  Members  would  be  better 
disposed  to  attend,  and  tojoin  in  the  de- 
bate, than  could  be  expected  of  them 
under  present  circumstances.  Alter  com- 
municating with  various  individuals  upon 
the  subject,  be  was  convinced  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  secure  lo  such 
matters  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  He 
begged  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  he 
did  not  concur  in  the  vote  from  confidence 
in  Ministers,  and  that  he  should  be  per- 
fectly consistent  if,  in  the  next  Parliament, 
should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
a  seat  in  it,  he  resisted  the  votes  for  what 
he  was  now,  under  the  circunwtaocai, 
willing  to  grant — money  on  account.  When 
lie  recollected  that  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  King  to  dismiss  Parliament  wh*o  lie 
pleased,  and  that  it  had  already  been 
determined  by  two  majorities,  though  not 
considerable,  that  what  was  recommended 
waa  the  fit  course  to  be  pursued,  he  could 
not  expeci,  even  if  lie  wished  it  now,  to 
bring  on  a  discussion  of  the  remaining 
estimates.  He  certainly  highly  disapproved 
of  many  of  the  decisions  to  which  the 
House  had  come  regarding  the  public 
expenditure,  but  he  struck  the  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  by  placing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sheet  the  grant  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  relief  to  the  Dissenters. 
If  the  noble  Duke  were  t 
head  of  the  Government,  he  hoped  that 
a  new  Parliament  would  meet,  with 
determination  to  exact  from  Ministers 
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effectual  reductions  which  the  state  of  the 
country  demanded ;  and  he  should  take  as 
a  test  of  the  disposition  of  those  Ministers 
the  amount  of  Civil  List  they  required. 
He  trusted,  before  the  House  separated,  it 
would  order  such  Returns  to  be  made  as 
would  give  the  fullest  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  Re  ports  of  181 2  and  1815 
would  be  duly  weighed  and  examined.  He 
also  trusted  that  a  statement  would  be 
produced  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Civil 
list,  from  1790  to  1796,  and  for  the  years 
1815  and  1816,  in  order  that  a  just  com- 
parison might  be  made.  He  was  willing, 
in  settling  the  Civil  List,  to  provide  liberally 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  Majesty;  he 
wished  to  withhold  nothing  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  comfort,  and  even  for  the 
splendour  of  the  Crown,  but  he  would 
prevent  all  needless  extravagance.  From 
the  character  of  his  present  Majesty,  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would 
not  call  upon  it  for  more  than  was  necessary 
for  the  due  support  of  the  Royal  dignity. 
Whenever  the  time  for  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject might  come,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  the  prevailing  complexity  of 
accounts  :  nevertheless,  as  they  at  present 
existed,  they  afforded  some  useful  inform- 
ation, and  a  return,  for  which  he  had 
moved  at  the  opening  of  the  last  reign, 
shewed  that  during  the  reign  of  George 
3rd,  no  less  than  12,705,461/.  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  from 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  the  4J  per-cent 
duties,  the  Scotch  revenue,  and  other 
sources  beyond  the  control  or  cognizance 
of  Parliament.  Every  shilling  of  this 
enormous  sura  ought  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  public  purse.  In  particular  he  ob- 
jected to  the  impolicy  of  the  system  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  the  Scotch  revenue, 
under  which  favouritism  and  corruption 
had  been  long  encouraged.  He  referred 
to  what  had  been  said  on  a  former  night 
respecting  the  freeing  of  the  Civil  List  from 
the  anomalies  at  present  existing  in  it ;  for 
instance,  he  could  not  conceive  why  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  paid,  partly  out  of  that  fund,  and  partly 
out  of  some  other.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  the  salaries  of  the  Judges. 
The  diplomatic  service  was  not  the  least 
expensive  establishment  connected  with 
the  Civil  List,  and  he  hoped  that  in  future 
it  would  be  placed  directly  under  the 
control  of  Parliament.  He  entreated 
attention  to  another  item — the  Pension 
IMu    There  was  no  branch  of  the  public 


service  so  strongly  and  so  justly  disappro- 
ved of  by  the  public  as  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  Pension  List.  When  they  saw 
95,000/.  of  the  English  Civil  List,  50,000/. 
of  the  Irish  Civil  List,  and  25,000/.  of  the 
Scotch  Civil  List,  taken  from  the  control  of 
Parliament,  it  was  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  dissatisfied.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  all  distinction  between  the  Civil  Lists 
of  the  three  kingdoms  should  not  be  done 
away  with,  and  confined  solely  to  the 
King's  household,  while  all  the  expenses 
relating  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ought  to 
be  simplified,  and  annually  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  If,  on  the  meeting  of 
a  new  Parliament,  Ministers  should  not  be 
found  disposed  to  retrench  all  unnecessary 
expenditure,  notwithstanding  the  reluct- 
ance they  had  shown  of  late  years  to  in- 
terfere, he  hoped  that  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  would  compel  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  pursue  a  more 
economical  course,  and  to  adopt  measures 
suitable  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  To  one  point  he  especially  en- 
treated the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  attend.  No  abuses  had  been  so 
great  as  those  connected  with  the  4J 
per-cent  duties ;  upwards  of  6,500,000/. 
had  been  received  since  the  establish- 
ment of  those  duties.  He  never  could 
understand  why  the  House  had  voted 
against  the  motion  he  had  brought  for- 
ward, for  an  account  of  the  English  Pension 
List.  Perhaps  what  he  was  saying  might 
not  be  well  timed ;  but  if  he  lost  this 
opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion,  as  soon 
as  the  Supplies  were  voted,  there  would 
be  but  little  chance  that  he  should  find 
another.  He  maintained,  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  grant  the  Civil  List  until  the 
4J-per-cents,  and  other  funds,  were  taken 
from  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  new  Parliament  ought  also 
to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  Droits  of 
Admiralty ;  for  it  was  a  strange  regulation, 
that  the  Sovereign,  who  had  the  right  to 
declare  war,  should  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  plunder ;  although  it  was  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  motive 
had  any  influence,  it  was  liable  to  suspi- 
cion. Besides,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
perceive,  that  the  collection  of  the  Droits 
was  sometimes  attended  with  serious 
hardships.  When  the  Danish  war  broke 
out,  the  Danish  property  in  this  country 
was  seized,  and  the  English  property  in, 


led,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Danish  prt 
pcrty  would  have  been  made  available  t 

mpeuaate  the  losses  of  the  English  : 
but  no  such  thing: ;  it  was  appropriated 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  House  had  heard 
the  sufferers  at  their  bar  last  night, 
claiming  by  petitions  some  redress  for  the 
ruin  that  was  brought  on  them  by  this 
country  declaring  war  against  Denmark 
in  1807.  In  his  opinion,  then,  the  4J 
per-cent  duties,  and  the  Droits  of  Ad- 
miralty, should  be  taken  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Monarch.  He  also  com- 
plained that  the  King  could  raise  what 
money  he  pleased  in  Gibraltar  by  way 
of  taxes,  and  apply  it  to  his  own  use, 
whilst  this  country  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  that  garrison.  In  conclusion  he  ex- 
horted Ministers  to  act  upon  the  principle 
of  retrenchment,  and  then,  he  said,  they 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the 
result  of  divisions  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  that  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  vole  before  the  House;  but 
he  gave  notice  that  if  he  should  have  a 
seat  in  the  House  next  Session,  he  would 
propose  to  refer  the  civil  contingencies  to 
a  committee  up-stairs.  He  trusted  that 
Ministers  would  not  forget  the  declaration 
which  Mr.  Pitt  made,  when  he  proposed 
to  increase  the  Civil  List.  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
he  did  not  wish  to  increase  the  revenues 
possessed  by  the  Crown,  but  only  to  meet 
(lie  increased  expenses  of  the  time,  occa- 
sioned by  the  depreciation  of  money.  In 
arranging  the  new  Civil  List,  Government 
should  fix  it  rather  upon  the  scale  of  ex- 
pense existing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  George  3rd,  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

Resolution  agreed  to, 

lutsii  Estimates.]  The  next  Resolu- 
tion was  granting  to  his  Majesty  1,126, 
5541.,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  Miscel- 
laneous Services  in  Ireland,  the  Army  Extra- 
ordinaries,  the  Commissariat,  the  Civil  Con- 
tinuances, and  the  repairs  mid  improvements 
of  Windsor  Castle  for  nine  months  of  1 830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  complained  of  the 
number  of  incongruous  items  mixed  up  in 
this  Resolution.  To  some  he  might  net  be 
prepared  to  agree,  but  it  was  extremely 
difriculUo  make  his  nbservationsintelligible. 
He  hail,  however,  mntiv  objections  to  make 
to  this  vote.  In  the  first  place,  the  committee 
which  sat  above  stairs  upon  the  subject  of 
Irish  affairs  recommended  that  all  the  raiscel- 
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laneous  estimates  for  Ireland  should  be 
brought  forward  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  Treasury  in  this  country,  as  a  matter 
of  national  expenditure,  and  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Irish  policy,  by  and  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility alone  of  the  Irish  Secretary — 
that  was  a  recommendation  at  once  ap- 
proved and  neglected.  It  was  not  from 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  that  he  made  that  observation, 
but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
by  which  any  one  holding  hissituation  was 
surrounded — the  spirit  of  Irish  jobbing 
met  him  every  where.  The  moment  the 
Irish  Secretary  arrived  at  the  Castle,  he 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  pensioners, 
placemen,  and  sinecurists  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  these  estimates  nt  an 
elevated  point,  and  in  prevailing  upon  the 
Government  to  abandon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee.  For  that  reason 
then,  as  well  as  for  others  not  less  cogent, 
he  wished  rather  to  see  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  public  functionaries  at  this  side 
of  the  water,  than  at  the  other;  and  for 
proof  that  he  was  not  making  this  obser- 
vation on  insufficient  grounds,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  at  each  side  of  his  noble  friend,  both  of 
whom  had  been  Secretaries  in  Ireland.  It 
had  often  been  urged  by  hon.  Members 
representing  places  iu  England,  that  Ire- 
land was  an  expense  to  this  country.  Now 
the  true  mode  of  getting  rid  of,  or  at  least 
diminishing  that  expense,  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  estimates  for  establishments  in 
that  country ;  and  he  therefore  appealed 
for  support  to  the  English  Members  whom 
he  saw  around  him.  Of  this  they  might 
rest  assured,  that  if  they  yielded  to  the 
advice  which  recommended  them  to  leave 
those  establishments  to  expire  of  their  own 
accord,  they  would  never  live  to  witness 
that  expiration.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gross  or  unblushing  than  the  frauds  prac- 
tised respecting  a  particular  class  of  es- 
tablishments in  Ireland — he  meant  the 
Charter  Schools;  there  the  romance  of 
renewed  youth  appeared  to  be  brought 
into  real  life  and  actual  practice;  for  in 
those  places  children  were  found  to  grow 
younger  and  younger  every  year;  the 
same  parties  which,  in  a  certain  year,  had 
one  age  placed  opposite  to  their  names  in 
returns,  in  the  succeeding  year  were  found 
to  be  younger  by  a  year  and  some  months. 
For  the  remedy  of  this,  and  other  evils  of  a 
like  character,  in  those  establishments,  he 
would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
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of  Commissioners  to  institute  a  strict  in- 
quiry iuto  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
existing  abuses.  He  saw  that  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  opposed  to  that  suggestion  ; 
but  he  begged  to  assure  him,  and  the 
House,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  intention  than  to  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  paid  Board.  The  next 
subject  to  which  ne  should  call  their  atten- 
tion was  one  of  much  importance — that 
of  education  in  Ireland.  Year  after  year 
he  had  made  suggestions  on  that  subject, 
and  always  without  effect ;  for,  year  after 
year,  the  Government,  in  each  instance  in 
which  he  had  pressed  the  subject  upon  its 
consideration,  asked  for  time  to  mature 
and  arrange  their  plans :  at  one  time  there 
was  a  new  Government,  at  another  a  new 
Secretary,  and  at  another,  a  new  plan  in 
agitation ;  and  so  they  went  on,  from  year 
to  year,  promising  much,  and  doing  little ; 
in  fact,  doing  nothing,  but  voting  public 
money.  On  every  occasion  Government 
said  it  would  either  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations that  came  from  that  side  of 
the  House,  or  bring  forward  some  plan  of 
its  own,  or  ask  for  no  more  of  the  public 
money;  but  the  House  must  be  fully 
aware  that  matters  appeared  to  be  as  far 
from  improvement  as  ever.  The  educa- 
tion that  was  given  was  an  education  not 
calculated  to  inspire  kindness  or  brotherly 
love,  but  very  opposite  dispositions;  it 
was  a  system,  too,  by  which  education  was 
given  to  those  who  had  little  need  of  it,  and 
denied  to  many  by  whom  the  want  of  it 
was  severely  felt.  He  was  sure  that  most 
of  the  hon.  Members  who  heard  him 
would  admit  that  the  grants  for  public 
education  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether,  or  else  Government 
ought  to  devise  some  plan  which  should — 
not  give  satisfaction  to  all  men,  for  that 
would  be  impracticable  and  visionary — but 
should  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  just,  wise,  and  impartial  men  of 
every  class,  and,  above  all  things,  prevent 
the  public  money  from  being  given  to 
particular  classes — from  being  used  to 
excite  those  party  feelings  which  the  great 
measure  of  last  year  would,  if  properly 
followed  up,  tend  to  allay.  Some  deci- 
sive plan  ought,  indisputably,  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  with  some  slight  modifications,  he 
thought  a  better  would  probably  not  be 
devised  than  that  recommended  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.      The   hon    Gentleman  then 


proceeded  to  notice  the  amount  paid  to 
Irish  Newspapers  for  proclamations.  He 
said  it  was  a  vote  as  injurious  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  Press,  as  the  proposal  respect* 
ing  Irish  Newspaper  Stamp-duties  would 
be  sure  to  prove  injurious  to  their  circula- 
tion. He  next  objected  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  what  was  called  the  Irish* 
office  in  London— it  was  a  source  of  ex- 
pense and  delay,  without  any  correspond- 
ing advantage ;  it  was  defended  only  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  made  available  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  of  the 
various  papers  that  might  be  moved  for  in 
Parliament:  yet  what  was  the  fact? 
There  was  no  source  from  which  parlia- 
mentary information  was  derived  after  to 
much  delay  as  from  the  Irish-office.  The 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  publication 
of  ancient  records  was  also  another 
ground  of  complaint;  it  was  extremely 
desirable  that  the  ancient  history  of  the 
country  should  receive  all  practicable 
illustration,  but  he  thought  tnat  object 
was  not  forwarded  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  the  commissioners,  by  the  publication 
of  extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Rock,  and  a  pamphlet  attributed  to  a  right 
hon.  Member  of  that  House,  entitled, "  A 
View  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present/9  There 
was  another  channel  into  which  the  public 
money  was,  as  he  conceived,  most  im- 
properly directed  ;  he  alluded  to  the  grants 
for  public  works ;  those  sums,  he  thought, 
ought  not  to  be  voted  away  in  large 
masses,  but  should  rather  be  so  granted  as 
to  develope  the  means  and  resources  of  the 
country,  producing  good,  not  evil.  The 
best  way,  in  his  opinion,  of  making  such 
grants  was,  as  loans  payable  out  of  the 
County-rates.  In  illustration  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  such  loans,  he  adverted  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
they  had  been  granted,  and  where,  by  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  districts,  they 
yielded  a  four- fold  return.  The  reform 
of  Juries  was  another  point  upon  which 
nothing  had  been  done,  or  was  likely  to 
be  done,  in  the  present  Session  ;  the  same 
was  true  of  Sheriffs,  and  especially  of 
Sheriffs  in  corporate  towns.  The  mode 
of  appointing  Sheriffs  in  the  City  of  Dublin 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  He  was 
aware  that  nothing  would  be  done  respect- 
ing these  subjects,  or  respecting  the  Sub- 
letting Act,  or  the  Arms  Act,  and  a  variety 
of  others.  Neither  was  the  afiair  of  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  proceeded  in.    After  an 
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Address  had  been  agreed  to,  praying  his 
removal,  the  whole  mailer  was  abandoned, 
and  he  was  yet  left  in  the  full  discharge  of 
judicial  functions  and  authority.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  complain- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  of  the  jobbing  and 
abuse  which  marked  the  whole  system  of 
the  Irish  Government. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  after  thanking  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  tor  the  spirit  and 
tone  which  characterised  his  observations, 
replied,  respecting  the  necessity  of  having 
the  Irish  Estimates  proceed  from  the  Trea- 
sury here,  that  they  were  always  submitted 
to  his  right  hon.  friends,  and  brought  for- 
ward with  their  approbation.  He  admitted 
the  perplexity  to  which  Irish  Secretaries 
were  exposed,  mid  expressed  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  his  hon.  friend  for  the  sympa- 
thy which  he  felt  with  the  pain  which 
those  difficulties  occasioned.  The  sugges- 
tion respecting  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  was  not  without  its 
value,  and  should  receive  the  best  con- 
sideration, though  it.  might  be  attended 
with  some  serious  difficulties.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Charter-schools,  and  other  esta- 
blishments, he  had  only  to  say,  that  the 
reductions  since  1827  had  amounted  to 
80,950/.  On  the  subject  of  Irish  educa- 
tion he  must  observe,  that  general  satis- 
faction could  not  be  given  by  any  system 
which  did  not  satisfy  the  great  religious 
bodies  into  which  the  country  was  divided 
— and  that,  he  feared,  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  Respecting 
the  objection  taken  to  the  sum  voted  for 
Proclamations,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
so  little  had  he  meddled  in  any  matters 
connected  with  the  Press,  that  though  he 
could  not  undertake  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  amount  of  influence  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Irish  Government  over 
the  Press,  he  could  safely  say,  that  at 
present  it  exercised  no  influence  whatever. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  consider 
himself  wanting  to  his  duty,  if  he  did 
not  profit  by  the  present  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  a  subject 
which  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  press 
on  the  attention  of  the  House.  At  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  when  Members  were 
about  to  be  reduced  to  the  station  of 
private  individuals,  and  sent  back  to 
their  constituents,  to  answer  for  the  trust 
which  bad  been  reposed  in  theru  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  opinions  of  others, 
he  perceived  that  there  existed  a  general 
apathy  in  the  House,  and  a  disinclination 
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to  enter  into  minute  details  whilst  their 
minds  were  engrossed  with  the  personal 
considerations  which  the  approaching 
event  had  suggested.  He  feared  that  the 
attempt  which  he  was  then  about  to  make 
would  be  unavailing;  indeed,  for  the 
reason  already  mentioned,  he  was  almost 
hopeless  of  success.  Nevertheless,  he 
would  beg  that  they  might  consider  well 
upon  the  course  which  they  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  pursue.  There  were  many 
estimates  before  them  on  which  respectively 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  was  known  to 
prevail,  yet  they  were  all  lumped  together, 
and  the  House  was  called  upon  to  vote  on 
all  of  them  at  once  in  the  aggregate.  The 
expenses  of  Windsor  Castle  were  included 
amongst  many  others,  as  were  also  those  of 
the  Rideau  canal,  in  Canada,  on  both  of 
which  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  With  respect  to  the  Rideau 
canal,  it  was  in  itself  a  subject  that  de- 
served an  exclusive  deliberation,  and  an 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Stanley)  whose  local 
experience  and  personal  observation,  aided 
by  his  own  acute  understanding,  entitled 
him  to  particular  deference  and  attention, 
had  already,  about  five  weeks  ago,  given 
a  notice  of  motion  with  respect  to  it,  which 
had  not  yet  been  discussed.  On  the  ex- 
penses of  Windsor  Castle  there  was  also 
a  material  difference  of  opinion,  whieh  had 
been  more  than  once  loudly  declared,  or, 
he  might  rather  say,  there  was  a  general 
concurrence  against  the  vote.  In  fact,  so 
plainly  had  the  feeling  of  the  House  been 
expressed,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  one  period,  in  the  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  withdrawn  the  vote,  and 
consented  to  let  it  go  to  a  committee 
above  stairs.  Of  that  committee  he  was  not 
himself  a  member,  nor  had  he  been  present 
at  many  of  their  sittings.  Neither  did  he 
know  whether  they  had  even  yet  made 
their  report,  but  he  did  attend  for  a  short 
time,  while  they  were  receiving  the  evidence 
of  an  intelligent  and  well -informed  archi- 
tect, and  from  the  little  he  had  heard,  he 
would  assert,  without,  hesitation  or  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee, if  it  were  in  conformity  with  the 
evidence  submitted  to  them,  so  fur  from 
removing  the  doubts  entertained  already 
by  the  House,  would  only  render  them 
more  averse  from  the  vote  than  they  had 
ever  been  before;  yet  were'  they  now 
called  upon,  to  assent  to  a  lumping  vote 
of  the  gross  sum  of  1,100,000?.  lncludi" 
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amongst  its  items  the  expense  of  the  Rideau 
Canal,  and  of  Windsor  Castle.  They  were 
told  that  by  acceding  to  this  vote,  they 
would  not  commit  themselves  to  any 
distinct  pledge :  and,  certainly,  by  the 
words  of  their  answer  to  the  King's  gracious 
Message  they  could  not  so  commit  them- 
selves, for  they  had  merely  rendered  a 
cordial  acceptance  to  a  Royal  courtesy. 
But  he  would  ask,  how  was  it  possible  to 
commit  himself  more,  or  how  could  he 
possibly  contrive  to  commit  his  constituents 
further,  than  by  acceding  to  a  lumping  vote 
such  as  that  now  proposed  ?  What  more 
could  he  do  in  the  way  of  committing  both 
himself  and  them,  than  thus  to  transfer  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  out  of  their 
pockets  to  the  disposal  of  Ministers?  If 
that  was  not  committing  himself,  he  wished 
to  know  what  was?  They  might  hereafter 
protest  against  the  expenses  which  would 
be  only  the  regular  consequence  of  their 
vote  of  to-night ;  they  mightfondly  exclaim 
that  they  altogether  disapproved  of  the  esti- 
mates for  both  Canal  and  Castle,  but  the 
answer  would  be  at  hand — "  You  voted  for 
both,  you  gave  money  for  both ;  that  money 
has  been  expended  in  conformity  with  your 
vote,  and  it  is  now  idle  to  affect  disapproba- 
tion." They  should  pause,  he  conj  urea  them 
to  pause,  before  they  adopted  the  course 
which  they  now  intended  to  pursue.  All 
that  he  had  heard,  seen,  or* read,  within  the 
last  few  days  only  tended  to  increase  his 
anxiety  for  the  weighty,  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility which  attached  to  them  at  the 
present  perilous  juncture,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  acquit  themselves  of  it  as 
became  the  representatives  of  a  free,  power- 
ful, and  enlightened  people.  Be  it  yet 
remembered,  whatever  might  happen  to 
the  country,  whatever  might  befal  the 
highest  political  interests  of  the  state, 
whatever  might  be  the  risk  to  which  the 
succession  would  be  exposed, — be  it  remem- 
bered that  blame  could  not  justly  be  im- 
puted to  Parliament;  for  this  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  official  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  with  them,  therefore, 
rested  the  chief  responsibility.  But  would 
they,  however,  stand  wholly  absolved  from 
reproach,  would  not  they  be  held  morally 
responsible  for  what  never  could  have 
happened,  had  they  not  been  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  their  duty  ?  They,  before 
whom  had  been  laid,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Crown,  a  gracious  Message,  which  gave 
them  an  option  in  their  own  dissolution, 
how  could  they  hope  to  be  held  guiltless  ? 
VOL.  XXV. 


How,  he  repeated,  could  they  be  con- 
sidered exempt  from  culpability,  if  they 
voted  in  the  affirmative  on  the  present 
proposition,  which  would  enable  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  to  a  dissolution  without 
having  taken  measures  for  the  security  of 
the  nation,  the  stability  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  ? 
Let  them  consider  further,  that  the  onus  of 
the  responsibility  had  been  shifted  as  far 
as  possible  from  Ministers  themselves  to 
the  Legislature,  by  the  expedient  to  which 
they  had  had  recourse.  Now,  while  the 
monarchy  was  insecure,  and  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  nation  might  be 
pronounced  in  jeopardy,  he  could  not 
enter  into  miserable  discussions  about  %2d. 
or  3d. ;  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether  the 
Irish  Secretary's  office  was  at  Whitehall  or 
at  any  other  part  of  Westminster,  although 
itwas  to  debate  upon  topics  such  as  these, 
that  their  attention  had  been  drawn  away 
from  the  momentous  subject  which  should 
have  superseded  every  other  consider- 
ation. The  constitution  of  the  country 
was  about  to  be  placed  in  peril,  and  the 
peace  of  the  whole  empire)  for  to  that 
it  might  come  at  last)  would  be  ultimately 
involved  in  the  great  question  to  which  he 
had  adverted.  This  was  the  view  that  he 
had  taken  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
and  his  opinions,  as  already  stated  on 
Wednesday  last,  had  been  rooted  and 
confirmed  by  the  succeeding  interval  of 
reflection.  He  hoped  that  some  other 
hon.  Member,  whose  avocations  and  op- 
portunities allowed  of  his  taking  up  this 
virtually  important  subject,  would  take 
what  he  had  said,  as  a  respectful  warning 
of  the  danger  which  it  was  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  avert,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  ade- 
quately, not  incidentally,  as  they  had  done 
the  other  night,  and  raise  it  up  for  con- 
sideration by  itself,  apart  from  the  Civil 
List,or'any  other  contingent  topic  of  debate. 
They  should  warn  the  Crown  against  the 
advice  which  had  unhappily  been  tendered 
to  it,  and  even  if  unsuccessful  in  the  effort, 
they  would  at  least  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  having  acquitted  their  own  minds  of 
the  responsibility,  and  console  themselves 
by  reflecting  that,  happen  what  might,  the 
fault  would  not  be  theirs. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  his 
vote.  Ministers  had  said,  that  Parliament 
must  be  called  together  so  earlvas  October, 
inasmuch  as  the  supplies  would  be  insuffi- 
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cient  to  enable  them  to  go  on  longer  ;  and 
lie  trusted  that  they  would,  in  the  mean 
time,  suspend  the  works  -at  Windsor  Castle. 
It  was  impossible  lo  discuss  llie  Estimates 
then,  hut  he  hoj>cd  that  they  would  be 
closely  examined  by  the  other  Parliament. 
He  should  therefore  vote  for  the  proposed 
Estimate,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
harass  Government,  but  should  not  here- 
after   consider   himself    pledged    by   his 

promt  tote, 

Sir  li.  Peel  said,  that  in  considering 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  rind  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  he  should  treat  of 
the  two  objections  which  he  had  made  to 
this  Estimate,  but  did  not  mean  to  treat  of 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
suggested.  His  second  objection,  that  it 
would  prevent  them  from  entering  into  the 
Regency  Question,  deserved  a  primary  con- 
sideration, as  it  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. The  other  related  merely  to  the 
form  of  the  vote.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
second  communication  that  had  been  scut 
by  that  House  since  the  late  accession  to 
the  Throne,  in  reply  to  a  most  gracious 
Message  from  his  Majesty,  (The  right  hon. 
Baronet   here   read    the  Address]    which 

Sromised,  in  compliance  with  the  Royal 
[essage,  to  make  temporary  provision  for 
the  public  service,  and  meet  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  the  State  without  delay. 
Owing  to  the  arrangement  made  on  the  oc- 
casion, an  answer  to  such  Address  had 
not  yet  reached  that  House  hut  the  purport 
of  their  Resolution  was  of  course  im- 
mediately made  known  to  his  Majesty. 
How  then,  he  asked,  could  they  now 
think  of  doing  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proposed  ?  How  could  they 
retract  on  Friday  that  to  which  they 
had  assented  on  Wednesday  ?  With  what 
grace  could  they  say  that  they  had  already 
changed  their  minds,  and  immediately 
press  the  Crown  to  recommend  a  Re- 
gency, by  exercising  the  compulsory  power 
which  was  given  them  by  their  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  country.  Would 
such  a  course,  he  put  it  to  the  candour 
of  tiic  House,  be  respectful  to  the  Crown 
or  satisfactory  to  the  people?  Con- 
sistency required,  that  they  should  refuse 
to  adopt  it,  the  whole  House  having  been 
pledged  by  the  act  of  the  majority.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  competent  for  the 
but.  and  learned  Qentlaman  to  give  a 
notice  of  motion  on  the  subject  if  he 
thought  proper.  He  doubted,  neverthe- 
less,   whether  any    Member  of  the    late 


minority  would  now  recommend  such  a 
proceeding.  As  to  Ihe  form  of  the  vote,  he 
thought  thatali  those  with  whom  the  argu- 
ment already  mentioned  had  no  weight 
must  approve  of  it,  as  thus  taking  a  general 
vole  for  a  limited  time  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  Parliament  would  be  as- 
sembled early,  and  the  objection  against 
voting  on  account  was  obviated  by  theelause 
in  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  required 
that  each  item  of  the  Estimates  should  be 
distributed  according  to  what  was  due  to  it, 
instead  of  allowing  the  surplus  from  one  lo 
make  good  the  deficie ncics  of  another.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  submitted  it  would 
appear  that  Government  had  resorted  t-> 
the  expedient  best  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  the:  House,  and  least  liable  to 
objection. 

Lord  Altkorp  begged  it  might  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  neither  be,  nor 
any  of  those  Members  who  had  votedagainst 
the  Address,  were  responsible  for  whatever 
consequences  might  ensue  from  the  Go- 
vernment passing  over  at  present  the  most 
important  business.  He  for  one  objected 
to  the  course  which  it  was  proposed  to 
pursue,  and  he  protested  against  being 
implicated  in  whatever  consequences  might 
follow.  He  thought  that  the  protest  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  did  him  great 
credit,  and  in  that  he  should  most  cordially 
join. 

Mr.  Buskisson  agreed  Villi  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  vote  to  which  the  House  came  on  a 
former  occasion  not  lo  vote  the  proposed 
supply,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  precluding  the  House  of 
Commons  hereafter  from  a  full  examination 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of. 
He  wished,  however,  to  say,  that  under  llie 
circumstances  of  the  country,  looking  lo 
the  fearful  contingencies  which  might  arise, 
—in  particular,  looking  at  the  situation  in 
which  the  Monarchy  would  be  placed  if 
one  of  these  contingencies  should  ensue, 
if  tlie  Parliament  were  to  separate  without 
making  some  provision — without  adopting 
some  measure  against  that  alarming  con- 
tingency, should  it  occur  before  the  Parli- 
ament again  met — looking  at  what,  he 
must  call  fearful  contingencies!  bt  hoped 
that  some  hon.  Member,  the  noble  Lord, 
or  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  would, 
by  proposing  an  Address  to  the  Throne, 
or  some  other  measure,  take  means  to 
place  before  the  Monarch  the  danger  to 
which    the    country   and    the  Monarchy 
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would  be  exposed.  He  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  when  the  Address  was 
proposed ;  [hear]  he  said  yes  —  taken 
by  surprise — though  he  knew  there  were 
some  Gentlemen  who  were  satisfied  with  a 
cheer,  and  never  required  any  other  au- 
thority for  their  votes  than  the  dictate  of 
the  Treasury,  and  who  could  never  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  he  was*  and  after 
having  since  investigated  the  subject  as 
far  as  his  time  would  allow,  he  did  think 
that  it  was  imperative  on  Parliament  to 
take  these  important  questions  into  con- 
sideration. The  House  must  take  its  share 
of  the  consequences,  should  any  danger 
accrue  to  the  public  service,  before  those 
questions  could  be  brought  under  dis- 
cussion in  October.  The  people,  too,  he 
believed,  would  be  taken  by  surprise. 
With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  vote  he 
believed  it  was  not  usual  to  take  a  vote  of 
credit  for  the  whole  sum.  He  wished  to 
know  to  what  branches  of  the  public 
service  the  1,100,000/.  and  in  what  pro- 
portions it  was  to  be  appropriated.  He 
knew  that  a  clause  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  would  specify  this,  but  that  clause 
most  Gentlemen  would  be  unacquainted 
with,  and  a  period  of  the  Session  had  ar- 
rived when  all  the  estimates  ought  to  have 
been  voted  and  applied.  He  had  sat  in 
that  House  for  thirty-six  years,  and  he  never 
remembered  business  being  so  much 
delayed.  He  appealed  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire,  who  had  sat  in  the 
House  longer  than  he  had,  if  he  ever  re- 
membered the  business  being  so  much  in 
arrear  as  at  present.  This  he  attributed 
to  the  want  of  leisure  and  authority  in  the 
Ministers,  and  to  the  anomalous  course 
they  had  pursued.  The  hon.  member  for 
Abingdon  said,  that  we  might  discuss  the 
Estimates  in  October,  but  he  was  afraid  that 
when  that  time  came  there  would  be  so 
many  more  important  questions  for  dis- 
cussion, that  it  would  not  be  found  feasible 
to  discuss  details.  He  would  again  re- 
mind the  House  that  they  were  now  about 
to  appropriate  what  had  not  been  applied 
for  in  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Sir  R.  Peel  would  be  very  glad  if  there 
were  any  authority  belonging  to  the 
Ministers  to  procure  a  refractory  House 
of  Commons  to  side  with  them.  But  it 
was  not  possible  for  Ministers  to  tell 
Members  that  they  should  not  bring 
forward  motions,  and  give  notices  of 
motions ;  the  Members  would  do  as  they 
pleased,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  should 


not  again  see  a  tractable  House  of  Com_ 
mons.  When  his  right  hon.  friend  com 
plained  of  the  delay  of  business,  he  might* 
perhaps,  recollect  that  he  was  in  the 
Ministry  when  the  Army  Estimates  were 
debated  for  sixteen  nights. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  that  it  was 
because  he  differed  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  propriety  of 
discussing  the  Regency  Question,  whilst 
he  thought  that  the  House  ought  to  enter 
into  some  deliberation  upon  financial 
matters,  that  he  wished  to  make  some 
observations  on  that  occasion,  and  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  state  his  sentiments 
in  consequence  of  the  invitation  which  that 
learned  Member  had  thrown  out,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  followed  by  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  both  of  whom 
seemed  anxious  to  bring  on  a  second  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  of  a  provisional 
or  permanent  Regency.  It  was  clear  that 
if  Parliament  had  continued  to  discuss  the 
Estimates  in  the  same  temper  in  which  it 
had  considered  those  already  passed,  the 
House  could  not  have  been  dissolved  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  calamitous  event  which  pro- 
duced the  Message  from  his  present  Ma- 
jesty. Many  Gentlemen  had  argued  it 
as  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  meet  again  and 
to  debate  upon  each  separate  item  of  ex- 
pense with  the  same  degree  of  care  which 
had  been  observed,  perhaps  in  some  re- 
spects too  minutely,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  Session ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Parliament  was  within  a 
fortnight  of  its  dissolution,  and  that  how- 
ever some  Members  might  expect  to  be 
again  returned  by  their  constituents,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  there 
were  chances  that  such  might  not  be  the 
case ;  and  therefore  duty  ought  to  compel 
them  to  enter  upon  all  subjects  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  people.  It 
was  possible  that  they  might  not  again 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  votes  of  credit 
were  called  for  by  the  Government.  If 
report  spoke  truly,  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  House, 
had  held  language  that  night  wholly  differ- 
ing from  anything  that  had  proceeded 
from  him  on  any  other  occasion,  about  the 
impropriety  of  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  by  idle  discussion,  and  the  necessity 
of  reserving  themselves  for  futare  consider- 
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ation,  might  not  again  be  returned  for 
the  same'  place,  and  his  constituents, 
those  at  least  whom  he  now  represented, 
would  have  a  just  ground  for  complaint, 
that  Ik-  had  neglected  their  interests — that 
he  had  adopted  a  new  line  of  conduct, 
and  advocated  an  incautious  voting  away 
Of  the  public  money.  He  had  less  hesi- 
lation  in  making  this  persona!  application 
of  the  argument  to  the  hon.  raemher  for 
Aberdeen,  because  his  conduct  that  even- 
ing might  have  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence on  the  deter  rniiiuliou  of  the  House, 
and  might  have  hindered  that  wholesome 
inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  winch  the 
Government  had  been  induced  to  propose 
the  votes  then  under  consideration.  He 
felt  the  more  suspicious,  when  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  compliment  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  and  the  lion, 
member  for  Abingdon  (Mr.  Maberly)  on 
their  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government — feelings  which,  on  the 
part  of  these  hon.  Members,  were  perfectly 
new :  and  therefore,  perhaps,  they  were 
now  to  be  appealed  to  by  the  Administra- 
tis, as  Gentlemen  than  whom  there  could 
not  be  greater  authorities,  upon  oil  matters 
of  finance,  in  the  HouBe.  After  all,  this 
might  he  only  an  expression  of  grateful 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net;  he  owed  some  thing  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  that  evening,  and  he  had  repaid 
him  to  his  own  satisfaction,  although, 
penhancc,  in  language  for  which  the  hon. 
Member  himself  and  the  House  were  little 
prepared.  As  to  delay,  who  was  more 
responsible  for  it  than  the  hon.  Member? 
Who  had  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House  on  every  occasion?  It  was 
passing  strange,  that  to  night,  when  a  large 
sweeping  proposition  of  a  financial  nature 
was  made  by  the  Government,  without 
details,  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
should  neglect  the  interests  of  his  Aber- 
deen friends,  and  become  prodigal  of  the 
public  money.  But  lie  bad  done  the  Go- 
vernment a  service,  which  acknowledged 
it  with  a  profusion  of  gratitude.  Hence- 
forward, he  was  to  be  their  great  financial 
authority,  and  the  House  in  future  must 
look  to  his  decision  as  their  guide.  He 
wished  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  the 
great  (juration  of  a  Regency,  which  had 
been  again  brought  forward  by  several 
hon.  Gentlemen,  though  he  wished  to  do 
to  without  committing  himself  in  any  way 
about  persons  or  modes  of  arrangement, 


or  saying  anything  that  might  excite  an 
angry  or  an  unpleasant  feeling.  No 
question  of  greater  delicacy  could  have 
been  propounded  to  the  House,  consider- 
ing the  present  position  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  recollected  that  & 
very  short  time  bad  elapsed  since  Provid- 
ence bad  inflicted  upon  the  country  the 
blow  which  had  produced  the  Message 
from  the  Crown,  recommending  the  House 
to  prepare  for  a  dissolution:  a  lew  days 
only  had  passed  since  we  bad  been  de- 
prived of  one  Sovereign,  and  his  funeral 
ceremonies  bad  not  yet  been  performed. 
Was  it  then  decent  to  press  the  matter 
of  a  Regency  in  a  certain  quarter,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  within  three  months  a 
new  Parliament  would  be  assembled,  and 
another  demise  of  the  Crown,  although 
within  the  verge  of  possibility,  was  far 
from  being  probable  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
what  had  already  passed,  of  the  vole  of 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  and  of  the 
Address  that  had  already  been  presented 
to  the  Crown,  an  answer  to  which  might 
be  expected  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  furthest  1 
It  would,  in  his  opinion.be  indecorous  to 
provoke  another  discussion,  unless  the 
House  were  recommended  to  do  so.  in  a 
constitutional  way,  by  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown;  and  unless  it 
knew  that,  in  a  certain  quarter,  there  was 
an  inclination  to  have  the  subject  brought 
under  deliberation.  He  agreed,  therefore, 
with  those  who  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  at  the  present  moment  to  take 
this  question  into  further  consideration; 
and  thus  far  his  views  coincided  with  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ;  lie 
was  willing  to  ad  mil  thai  tile  Address  which 
bad  been  presented  precluded  the  House 
from  any  continued  debate  upon  this 
ground.  At  present  the  House  bad  not 
merely  to  discuss,  if  it  thought  fit,  the 
votes  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  various  sums  which 
had  been  granted,  including  soma  destined 
for  objects  entirely  distinct  one  from 
the  other;  but  as  it  was  not  merely  the 
close  of  a  Session,  hut  the  termination  of 
the  life  of  Parliament,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  which  many  important  measures 
had  been  passed ,  and  some  great  problems 
in  foreign  policy  were  yet  unsolved  ;  he 
thought  hon.  Members  would  not  perform 
their  duly  to  their  constituents,  were  they 
to  avoid  taking  something  like  asummary 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Adminis- 
tration   upon    certain   great  and  leading 
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questions ;  and  considering  that  no  more 
fitting  occasion  could  offer  itself  than  that, 
when  so  sweeping  a  vote  was  proposed, 
upon  what  might  possibly  he  the  last  night 
of  any  serious  discussion,  during  the  last 
Session  of  the  present  Parliament,  he 
meant  to  profit  by  that  occasion  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  important  subjects. 
He  could  not  avoid  again  expressing  what 
he  had  before  said  about  a  total  want  of 
confidence  on  his  part  in  his  Majesty's 
present  Administration,  whether  he  looked 
to  their  home  policy — their  commercial  or 
foreign  policy — or  to  the  line  of  conduct 
that  had  been  pursued  by  them  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  including  this  very 
question  of  a  speedy  and  unnecessary  dis- 
solution. On  all  sides  he  saw  great  and 
serious  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  he 
must  express  a  hope  that  such  changes 
might  take  place  in  the  Cabinet  as  would 
hold  out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of 
advantageous  alterations  in  the  conduct 
both  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  public 
affairs.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  House 
would  be  shewing  a  proper  respect  to  its 
constituents  in  abstaining  from  any  such 
discussion,  he  thought  that,  immediately 
before  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  when 
Members  were  about  to  be  returned  to  their 
constituents,  to  render  an  account  of  their 
stewardship,  that  they  would  not  perform 
their  duty  were  they  to  be  silent  in  cases 
which  admitted  of  a  most  extended  and 
ample  discussion,  if  they  turned  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  in  which, 
be  it  observed,  scarcely  any  explanation 
had  been  offered  to  the  House  or  the 
country  by  the  Administration,  they  would 
find  that  never  was  England  in  a  more 
disgraceful  position  ;  more  looked  down 
upon  by  foreign  powers,  more  distrusted 
by  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  con- 
fided in  her  promises  of  assistance,  than 
at  the  present  moment.  What  was  her 
situation  with  regard  to  the  East  of  Europe  ? 
She  entered  into  an  alliance,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly  he  did  not  then  inquire,  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  a  third  Power.  England  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  oblige  Turkey  to  surren- 
der a  considerable  part  of  her  dominions  ; 
a  Sovereign  was  nominated  by  England 
and  her  Allies,  without  consulting  the  in- 
habitants of  these  ceded  districts ;  this 
Sovereign,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  English  Administration, 
)iad  thought  it  right  to  abdicate  the  sceptre 


before  he  wielded  it ;  and  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  future  government  of  Greece, 
England  was  precisely  in  the  same  situ- 
ation now  as  six  or  eight  months  ago. 
Parliament  knew  not  to  what  an  extent  the 
ambitious  designs  of  a  great  northern  Power 
might  have  been  counteracted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  England, — it  knew  nothing  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  different 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  the  grand  question 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  civilized 
world  was  never  more  uncertain  than  at 
the  present  moment.  In  Portugal,  the 
commerce  of  England  was  at  a  stand,  and 
who  the  Sovereign  of  that  country  might 
be  was  uncertain.  In  short,  to  which  side 
soever  the  House  looked,  as  far  as  the 
foreign  connexions  of  the  country  were 
concerned,  there  was  ample  cause  for 
apprehension,  and  for  distrusting  those  who 
wielded  the  destinies  of  England.  How 
many  subjects  were  there  on  which  it 
would  be  material  that  Parliament  should 
be  informed  if  the  executive  Govern- 
ment would  condescend  to  give  the  in- 
formation ?  Some  weeks  ago  he  asked  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tions to  produce  the  papers  connected 
with  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  signature  of  the  Protocol  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1827.  If  the  papers  relative  to  those 
negotiations  had  been  produced  they  would 
have  explained  the  reasons  by  which  the 
British  Cabinet  was  actuated  when  it  in- 
terfered between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
that  the  exhibition  of  such  papers  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  service;  and 
not  being  one  of  those  who  would  promote 
inquiries  into  our  foreign  diplomacy,  or 
indulge  a  curiosity  which  could  not  be 
gratified  without  mischief  to  pending  ne- 
gotiations, he  had  forborne  to  press  for 
further  elucidation.  Gentlemen  would 
recollect  that  those  questions  were  not  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  importance ;  but  he  might 
be  asked,  what  had  that  to  do  with  the 
subject  before  the  House  ?  He  replied, 
that  the  House  was  then  deliberating  upon 
the  expenses  of  the  nation  ;  that  a  large 
fleet,  ou  a  war  establishment,  had  been 
maintained  for  two  years  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  consequence  of  the  mysterious 
transaction  to  which  he  was  alluding;  and 
it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
House,  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Session,  some  attention  should  be  paid 
by  those  who  stood  guard  over  the  public 
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purse  and  were  bound  to  cherish  theliberties 
of  England.  The  balance  of  power  was 
no  idle  term,  at  any  rate  the  Administra- 
tion of  this  country  had  deemed  it  of  much 
importance,  or  it  would  not  have  interfered 
in  the  quarrels  which  had  arisen  between 
foreign  nations,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  endanger  that  balance.  He  feared  that 
there  was  little  in  the  present  condition  of 
Europe  which  could  excite  feelings  of  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  those  who  hoped  for 
the  continuance  of  peace  hut  much  which 
would  lead  them  toexneet,  that,  beforelong, 
a  great  struggle  would  take  place  between 
the  two  parties  in  Europe  who  professed 
opposite  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
national  liberty.  A  great  trial  was  going 
on  in  France  ;  the  administration  of  that 
country,  placed  nearly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  that  of  the  British  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Parliament,  hud  adnwd 
the  Sovereign  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  Of  the  result  of  that  appeal 
there  could  be  little  doubt.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  elections  had  generally 
fallen  out  unfavourable  to  the  Polignac 
administration;  and  it  must  either  suc- 
cumb, or  proceed  to  more  violent  mea- 
sures than  those  which  it  had  hitherto 
adopted.  He  could  not  suppose,  unless 
all  the  members  of  that  administration 
were  iqsoue,  that  they  would  recommend 
their  Sovereign  to  persist  in  opposing  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  or  to  make  un 
attempt  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  France. 
He  did  not  speak  a3  a  Liberal  in  the  sense 
of  those  who,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
had  tried  to  light  up  the  flames  of  civil 
war;  but  he  did  rejoice,  that  in  France 
the  supporters  of  absolute  governments, 
the  haters  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, had 
met  with  a  check  which  must  tend  eventu- 
ally to  put  an  end  to  their  schemes,  how- 
ever, for  a  short  season,  they  might 
endeavour  to  struggle  against  the  rising 
energies  of  civilized  Europe.  It  had  been 
widely  circulated  that  there  was  a  most 
intimate  connexion  between  the  Adminis- 
tration of  this  country  and  the  present 
government  of  France ;  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  British  Government  had 
supported  the  Polignac  administration 
against  the  wishes  of  the  French  people. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  beginning 
oi'  ihis  SeasKQgue  an  assurance  to  the 
House,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ejection  of  the  Martignae  administration, 
and  the  appointment  of  that  which  was 
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headed  by  the  Prince  Polignac,  He  should 
bo  glad  to  hear  a  renewal  of  an  assurance 
that  there  was  no  communication  between 
the  two  Cabinets,  beyond  that  which  might 
fairly  exist  between  the  executive  govern- 
ments of  two  countries  well-disposed  to- 
wards each  other.  He  should  also  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  wai  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  France,  should  the  elections  in 
that  country  produce  a  result  not  alto- 
gether consonant  to  their  feelings.  One 
main  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration  was, 
a  fear,  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction, 
that,  for  some  lime  past,  there  had  been  a 
closer  connexion  between  it  and  the  de- 
spotic governments  of  Europe,  having  for 
its  object  to  keep  down  the  rising  spirit  of 
liberty  in  different  countries,  and  more 
especially  in  France — a  connexion  more 
intimate  than  could  be  advantageous 
either  to  this  country,  to  France,  or  to 
any  other  in  which  liberal  institutions 
were  maintained.  Nothing,  therefore, 
would  give  him  greater  satis  taction  than 
to  rind  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  suspicions  ; 
and  that  events  should  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assurances  given  by  the 
British  Cabinet  upon  that  point.  He 
hud  touched  as  briefly  as  possible  upon 
this  great  question  of  foreign  policy:  he 
had  said  nothing  upun  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  government  of 
this  country ;  not  that  there  was  no 
ground  of  complaint  upon  ihat  head— not 
that  the  distress  in  Ireland,  which  daily 
increased,  and  had  goaded  the  people,  in 
many  parts  of  that  country,  to  despefMJOO, 
was  not  a  subject-matter  for  debate  ;  not 
that  in  England  every  interest  had  not 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  property,  that  depreciation  having 
been  produced  either  by  an  alteration  in 
the  laws  which  regulated  our  commercial 
policy,  or  by  that  which  he  should  always 
consider  one  of  the  most  pernicious  mea- 
sures that  ever  blighted  the  prospects  of  a 
great  country — he  meant  the  Currency  re- 
gulation, which  prevented  the  energies  of 
Great  Britain  from  unfolding  themselves, 
and  cramped  all  classes  instead  of  enabling 
them  to  meet  their  immense  financial 
difficulties;  it  was  uot  because  upon  thU, 
and  upon  many  other  subjects,  much  might 
not  be  said,  but  because  he  was  convinced 
that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived,  when, 
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from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  the 
people  would  route  themselves  and  pour  in 
petitions  to  Parliament,  if  Parliament 
should  be  assembled  early  in  the  Autumn, 
or  addressed  to  the  Throne,  if  the  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  should  be  delaved 
until  shortly  before  Christmas;  or,  what 
would  be  still  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
country  than  even  the  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  should  it  not  be  assem- 
bled again  till  after  Christmas.  The  petitions 
and  addresses  of  the  people  would  speak 
in  language  no  longer  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  the  Legislature  would  be  obliged 
to  apply  itself  seriously  and  resolutely  to 
the  consideration  of  the  awful  position  of 
this  country.  With  regard  to  the  dissolu- 
tion proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  objected  on  principle  to  any 
communication  being  made  to  Parliament 
upon  the  subject.  He  objected  to  it  as 
an  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  from 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  ought  to  bear 
it — from  the  Ministers  to  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature.  All  those  votes  then  upon 
the  Table,  instead  of  being  passed  with- 
out discussion  or  examination,  might  have 
been  examined  and  curtailed.  The  dis- 
solution appeared  to  him  unnecessary,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  country  were 
concerned.  No  doubt  there  were  reasons 
which  his  Majesty's  servants  might  think 
imperative,  for  their  thus  making  an  appeal 
to  the  people — reasons  which  were  manifest 
in  the  long  debates,  and  the  disinclination 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  repose  con- 
fidence in  the  Executive  Government. 
There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
impotency  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government  than  the  fact  that  it  had  no 
influence  in  that  House  of  Parliament : 
the  divisions  which  had  frequently  oc- 
curred, proved  that  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land had  no  confidence  in  his  Administra- 
tion ;  and  although  many  difficulties  had 
existed  in  consequence  of  the  dislocation 
of  parties,  the  advantages  resulting  from 
which  had  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Government;  and,  although  there  had  been 
no  coalition  between  the  three  sections 
of  the  Opposition,  it  was  an  admitted 
fact,  that,  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  the  Administration  could  not 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country.  He 
repeated,  that  there  had  been  no  coalition 
between  the  three  sections  of  Opposition, 
aad  had  such  a  coalition  taken  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  the 
Ministry  could  not  have  remained  in  place 


for  six  weeks.  He  was  not  sorry  that  the 
Members  of  Parliament  were  about  to  be 
returned  to  their  constituents ;  it  would  be 
for  tljem  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  their 
Representatives'  conduct,  and  it  would  be 
for  them  to  express  their  confidence  or 
distrust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
requested  that  he  would  repeat  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made  in  an  early  part 
of  the  Session,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
as  the  head  of  the  Ministry  in  France.  It 
really  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
the  denial  of  an  assertion  so  absurd  as 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  would 
attempt  to  force  a  minister  upon  such  a 
country  as  France  ;  but  as  it  might  prevent 
the  continuance  of  any  delusion  on  the 
subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  R.  Grant,  although  he  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the  present 
sitting  was  not  a  fit  opportunity  for  enter- 
ing into  the  question  of  the  Regency,  yet 
he  entirely  concurred  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Knaresborough,  that 
it  was  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  unsettled.  It  was  said  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  agitated  in  a  tumultuary  Parlia- 
ment; but,  if  they  deferred  it,  and  any 
unfortunate  accident  should  occur,  it  would 
be  agitated  in  a  Parliament  tenfold  more 
tumultuous  than  the  present.  Being  of 
opinion,  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough,  that  the  question 
had  certainly  not  received  the  grave  con- 
sideration which  was  due  to  it,  he  gave 
notice  that,  unless  it  were  taken  up  by 
better  hands,  he  would  on  Monday  move 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  him  than  that 
his  suggestion  should  be  taken  up  in  such 
a  quarter.  As  there  was  other  business, 
however,  fixed  for  Monday,  he  begged  to 
recommend  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  take 
Tuesday  for  his  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  acquiesced,  and  Tuesday 
accordingly  was  fixed  for  the  purpose. 

Resolution  agreed  to;  as  was  also  a 
Resolution  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  the 
sum  'of  270,690/.  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  the  Disembodied 
Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Pensions  and  Allowances  of  Out-pen- 
sioners, Ac, 
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Ways  and  Means.]  The  House,  in  a 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  granted 
1,500,000/.  out  of  tbe  surplus  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

Administration  of  Justice.]  On  the 
question  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 
to  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Jones  said,  that  he  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  Attorney- general  was  quite 
ignorant  of  what  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
be.  He  also  complained  that  the  Attorney- 
general  would  never  state  his  reasons  for 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  till  it  came 
to  him,  as  the  promoter  of  the  measure, 
to  have  the  last  word ;  and  then  no  one 
was  at  liberty  to  reply  to  the  reasons  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  urged. 
If  this  Bill  were  carried  into  effect,  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  would  have  reason  to 
fear  that,  whenever  it  might  suit  an 
Attorney-general  of  bis  Majesty,  they 
would  he  treated  in  the  same 
nious  way. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  th 
had  been  discussed  over  and  < 
and  it  therefore  could  not  be  said  that  it 
was  forced  on  the  principality  without 
discussion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Attorney- 
general  had  frequently  consented  to  the 
alteration  of  the  measure  to  suit  the  views 
of  other  persons.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
wanted  a  committee  up  stairs;  but,  alas 
and  alack  a  day  !  they  had  not  time  for 
such  a  measure.  He  must  say,  that  he 
looked  to  such  a  proposition  us  being 
brought  forward  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

Mr.    F.  Lewis  said,  that   he   had    the 
strongest   reasons,    as    a   Welsh    Repre- 
sentative,   to    sec    this  question    settled. 
The  system  now  existing  in    Wales  had  in 
a  manner  been  condemned  by  the  vote  of 
B   large   majority  of  that  House;   nod    In;, 
therefore,  ihoiiirht  it  highly  necessary  that 
a  more  judicious  system  should  he  intn 
diately  established.     He  was  justified 
saying,    with    respect    to  Radnor,    which 
county  he  had  the  honour  of  reprcsenti 
tli.it  the  inhabitants  were  quite  willing  to 
have  the  English  system  of  law  introduced, 
provided  they  did  not  lose  their  Assize. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  Judges' 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  that 
was  a  very  inconvenient  time  to  enter  upon 
the  question. 


Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  be  was  out  of 
order  then,  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  Report  being  brought  up. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's proposition  was  acceded  to,  it 
would  give  rise  to  the  inconvenience  of 
having  different  individuals  in  the  same 
capacity  at  three  different  salaries.  Tbe 
present  Judges  were  now  receiving  5,500/. 
which  of  course  could  not  be  abridged; 
Government  proposed  to  establish  all 
future  Judges  at  5,000/.  and  the  hou. 
Gentleman  proposed  a  third  vote  of 
4,500/.  only.  This  certainly  appeared  to 
him  to  be  an  exceedingly  inconvenient 
course. 

Bill  went  through  the  Committee,  the 
House  resumed,  and  the  Bill  to  be  re-com- 
mitted on  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Saturday,  July  3. 


n  Property  Dill,  and  the 


ami  Bill*  ordered  accordingly. 
Mr.  a.  Gordon  iracntcd  ■  Petition  from  Crickbite,  in 
favour  of  t)io  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Dath  for 

Beer    ahd    Cider   Duties.]      The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Beer  and  Cider  Act. 

Sir  //.  Parncll  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  Beer-tax  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  repeal,  instead  of  other  taxes, 
which  pressed  more  immediately  on  the 
productive  interest  of  the  country,  such 
as  glass,  paper,  hemp,  coals,  bricks,  and 
lime.  The  revenue  arising  from  those 
sources  was  2,o'80,000/.,  and  therefore,  if 
they  had  been  chosen  for  repeal  instead 
of  the  beer-tax,  the  whole  of  them  might 
have  been  got  rid  of. 

Report  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered  lo 
be  brought  in. 

Arms  (Ireland)  Bill.]  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower  having  moved  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Report  of  the  Arms  (Ireland) 


Mr.  Sj/ringRice  suggested, 
reh  should  be  allowed  e 


o  right 


formation  on  oath,  and  that  appeals  should 
be  limited  to  two  years. 
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Mr.  O'Connell  concurred  in  that  recom- 
mendation, and  said  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances  he  would  not  go 
into  his  objections. 

Mr.  Doherty  observed,  that  all  it  was 
wished  to  effect  by  the  Bill  was,  to  keep 
arms  out  of  the  hands  of  desperate  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  as  desirous  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  prevent 
miscreants  from  having  the  use  of  arms ; 
but  the  danger  of  the  Bill  was,  that  it 
might  prevent  those  from  having  the  use 
of  arms  who  would  use  them  merely  for 
their  own  protection,  and  for  other  lawful 
purposes. 

Mr.  Gordon  objected  to  the  whole  form 
and  pattern  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Doherty  observed,  that  such  was 
the  state  of  some  parts  of  Ireland  that  the 
Bill  was  absolutely  necessary.  Safe  and 
respectable  persons  might  always  obtain  a 
license  for  the  use  of  arms.  The  Bill  was 
only  a  renewal  of  a  former  measure.  If 
the  Bill  were  not  passed  the  country 
would  be  inundated  with  arms. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said,  it  was  not  because  the 
Bill  was  only  a  renewal  of  a  former 
measure  that  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  pass  it,  but  because  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  a  further  consideration  of 
the  Bill.  He  also  considered  the  limita- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  one 
year,  and  the  introduction  of  the  clause 
providing  that  there  should  be  no  search 
for  arms  except  upon  information  upon 
oath,  to  be  important  concessions. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  the  other  side  had  said, 
that  if  the  Bill  were  not  passed  the  country 
would  be  inundated  with  arms.  But  arms 
were  very  quiet  inoffensive  things,  unless 
people  were  provoked  to  use  them.  He 
was  sure  that  the  honour  and  honesty  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  might  be  trusted. 
In  fact,  man  might  be  made  what  his 
rulers  pleased,  according  to  the  treatment 
he  received. 

Mr.  Doherty  was  glad  to  learn  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  that  man 
might  be  made  what  they  pleased.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member,  however, 
that  if  he  would  accept  an  invitation  to 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  he  would  there  6nd 
the  peasantry  disposed  to  insubordination 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  very  agree- 
able tobim* 


Mr.  O'Connell  maintained  that  there 
was  not  a  people  in  Europe  naturally  less 
disposed  to  insubordination  and  outrage 
than  the  Irish.  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Montrose, 
that  on  the  treatment  of  human  beings 
depended  their  conduct. 

The  Report  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  for  Engrossing  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Gordon  repeated  his  objections  to 
the  form  and  manner  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  Irish  bills.  When  the  sums  of 
public  money  that  were  paid  to  various 
officers  to  assist  in  the  framing  of  such 
bills  was  considered,  the  irregular  way  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up  seemed  to  him 
very  reprehensible. 

The  Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time  on 
Monday. 

Labourers'  Wages  Bill.]  Mr. 
Herries  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Labourers'  Wages 
Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  Gordon  complained,  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  come  down  to  the  House 
that  evening  by  the  expectation  that  this 
measure  would  be  discussed.  Had  not 
the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  better 
give  up  the  Bill  at  once  ?  There  was  no 
chance  of  getting  it  through  this  Session. 
He  (Mr.  Gordon)  had  received  many  ap- 
plications from  persons  who  apprehended 
the  most  injurious  consequences  from  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  as  at  present 
advised,  he  had  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  ou 
the  discussion  on  Monday,  when  he  should 
be  prepared  to  defend  the  Bill. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  pressed  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Bill  to  another  Session.  Such 
a  measure  ought  not  to  have  been  brought 
forward  without  having  been  first  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Herries  would  postpone  what  he 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  until  Monday. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  entirely  concurred  in 
all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Cricklade. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  he  found  Go- 
vernment disposed  to  patronize  the  Bill, 
without  having  first  referred  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Committee ;  as  he 
knew  that  many  persons  hostile  to  the 
measure  had  left  town  in  the  supposition 
that  it  would  not  be  proceeded  with  this 
Session ;  and  at  it  was  a  Bill  inimical  U> 
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those  principles  of  freedom  in  trade  to 
which  he  was  friendly,  he  would  move 
that  the  debate  on  the  question  be  ad- 
journed to  Friday. 

Mr.  Herries  appealed  to  thehon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  argue  the  subject  calmly  on 
Monday  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  universal. 
It  would  be  destructive  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Benett  thought,  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  exception  in  the  Bill  with  respect 
to  husbandry  servants. 

Mr.  Whitmore  was  quite  as  friendly  to 
the  principles  of  free-trade  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose ;  but  he  was  never- 
theless favourable  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  hoped  the  mines  of 
Cornwall  would  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Robinson  strongly  objected  to  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  compelled  a  man 
to  criminate  himself.  If  it  were  not  struck 
out  in  the  Committee,  he  would  oppose 
the  Bill  altogether. 

Commitment  of  the  Bill  postponed  to 
Monday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  July  6. 

Minutm.]  Petition  presented.  Against  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Bill,  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  from  Publicans  at  Thet- 
ford,  Tonbridge,  and  Chelmsford :— By  the  Earl  of  Eldor, 
from  Publicans  at  Leamington  Priors : — By  the  Earl  of 
Malmisrcry,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight : 
— By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Salisbury :—  By  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  from  the  Magistrates  of  the  Hundred  of 
Slaughter: — By  Earl  Grby,  from  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
of  the  Paddington  Road:— By  Lord  Skrlmrrsdale, 
from  the  Publicans  of  Stockport  Against  Suttees,  by  the 
same  noble  Lord,  from  certain  Dissenters  at  Liverpool  and 
Prescot.  Against  the  Increase  of  Taxation  (Ireland),  by 
the  Earl  of  Darn  lb  y,  from  St.  Bridget's,  Dublin;  and 
from  Coolock  and  Santry : — By  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  from 
the  Merchants*  Guild,  and  from  the  Barber  Surgeons  Guild 
(Dublin).  To  be  Released  from  taking  certain  Oaths,  by 
Earl  Grey,  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
Against  the  Court  of  Session  Bill,  by  the  Earl  of  Laudbr- 
da  lb,  from  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Advocates  (Scotland). 
For  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  for 
Forgery,  by  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  from  Protestants  at 
Truro. 

East  Retford  Disfranchisement 
Bill.]  Lord  Durham,  on  the  Order  of 
the  Day  being  moved  for  resuming  the 
examination  of  Witnesses  on  this  Bill, 
begged  leave  to  know  from  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  on  what 
ground  the  Treasury  had  refused  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  witnesses  against  this 
Bill,  as  well  as  of  those  in  support  of  it, 

M  bad  been  done  in  the  case  of  Penryn? 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied,  that 
it  was  not  usual  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  against  a  public  measure,  which 
had  emanated  from  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Tliose 
witnesses  who  deposed  in  support  of  the 
Bill  were  allowed  their  expenses,  because 
the  measure  was  a  national  one, — the  re* 
suit,  not  of  any  individual  whim  or  will, 
but  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  its  necessity.  Their  evidence  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  measure, 
therefore  their  expenses  should  be  allowed 
them.  The  noble  Lord  was  in  error  about 
the  witnesses  against  the  Penryn  Ditfran* 
chisement  Bill. 

Lord  Durham  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
Earl  (Shaftesbury)  opposite,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pen- 
ryn Disfranchisement  Bill,  whether  the 
witnesses  against  the  Bill  had  not  been 
allowed  their  expenses,  as  he  had  stated. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said,  he  cer- 
tainly had  signed,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  an  order  to  the  effect  stated 
by  the  noble  Baron,  but  knew  not  whether 
the  Treasury  had  obeyed  it 

Lord  Durham  thought  the  noble  Duke 
confounded  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Penryn  case  the  witnesses  against  the  Bill 
were  allowed  their  expenses,  with  the  fact 
of  the  Treasury's  having  refused  to  pay 
the  fees  and  costs  of  counsel  and  solicitors. 

Earl  Orcy  recommended  inquiry  into 
the  facts  and  details  of  the  Penryn  case, 
before  any  decision,  pro  or  con9  on  allowing 
the  witnesses  against  the  East  Retford 
Disfranchisement  Bill's  expenses,  should 
be  come  to. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  under- 
stood to  say,  that  he  would  inquire  into 
the  Penryn  case  before  the  matter  was 
again  brought  under  discussion. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  July  5. 

Minutes.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Sir  J. 
Graham,  all  Payments  made  out  of  the  Surplus  of  tha 
44-per-cents  between  March  25,  1898,  and  January  5, 
1830,  with  particulars  of  the  payment*. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  Bill  went  through  a  Com- 
mittee, and  some  verbal  Amendments  were  made.  Tilt 
Warehoused  Sugar  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  Tat 
Arms  ^Ireland)  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Sheriffs  of  Londow,  from  fha 
Corporation,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  Oath  of  Aaja- 
ratkm,  and  for  the  abolition  of  iiiiihisss eij  Oaths,  far 
the  Discouragement  of  Vice,  and  of  Profanation  of  tha 
Sabbath,  by  Mr.  C.  Grant,  from  tha  Coagragsjloa  of 
TftYiita*  PajocniaJ  Chapel,  Dryiy-iana,     Afaaat  aaf 
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Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ireland),  by  Sir  H.  Painkll, 
from  Portarlington  and  Emo : — By  Mr.  O.  Mooxa,  from 
the  Guild  of  Shoemakers,  Dublin.  Against  the  Inventory 
Duty  (Scotland),  by  Mr.  Linmay,  from  tha  Corporation 
of  Partb.  Against  Stamp  Duties  on  Receipts,  by  Colonel 
Chaplin,  from  the  Tradecmen  of  Gainsborough.  In 
favour  of  the  Northern  Roads  Bill,  by  Lord  Mo»rrrn, 
from  the  Magistrates  of  Ayr.  Complaining  of  the 
Labour  in  Cotton  Manufactories,  by  Mr.  Hoaaocaa,  from 
Cotton  Spinners  in  Glasgow,  in  Renfrewshire,  and  Man- 
chester. In  favour  of  the  Parish  Vestries  Bill,  by  the 
same  hon.  Member,  from  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  s 
and  for  a  Reduction  of  Diplomatic  Expenses,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Political  Union.  For  some  measure  to  lower 
the  pressure  of  the  Poor-rates,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  from  the  Freeholders  of  Bedford. 

Public  Grievances.]  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harvey  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Free 
Burgesses  of  Colchester,  resident  in  Lon- 
don, the  prayer  of  which  embraced  a  num- 
ber of  objects  of  great  importance,  and 
which  demanded  the  serious  attention  of 
the  House ;  but  into  the  consideration  of 
which,  at  the  present  period  of  the  Session, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enter*  Among 
those  objects  were  Reform  in  Parliament, 
the  Reduction  and  Equalization  of  Tax- 
ation the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  an 
inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Land  Re- 
venue of  the  Crown  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing it  available  to  the  purposes  of  the 
State,  the  Abolition  of  useless  Places  and 
Pensions,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Condi- 
tion and  Revenues  of  the  Established 
Church.  Every  one  of  these  subjects 
would  require  more  time  to  consider  it 
than  it  was  possible  to  devote  to  it  under 
existing  circumstances.  On  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  he  begged  to 
say  a  few  words.  Those  who  wished  for 
it  forgot  that  it  depended  in  a  great  de- 
gree upon  themselves.  That  House 
could  do  much,  but  the  people  could  do 
much  more.  Their  wishes  were  idle, 
unless,  when  the  dissolution  came,  they 
would  exert  themselves  in  the  cause.  He 
trusted  that  in  cities,  and  other  places, 
where  the  body  of  constituents  was  large, 
that  they  would  not  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  expression  of  their  anxiety  for 
Reform,  but  that  by  their  efforts  and  votes 
they  would  endeavour  to  obtain  it, 

Land  Revekui  of  the  Crown.] 
Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  Motion,  which 
be  understood  would  be  opposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  but  on  which  it  was 
bis  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House.  It  related  to  the  Crown-lands. 
It  might  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  thai  hai  bad  some  time  aso  moved 
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for  the  production  of  Returns  respecting 
the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  from  a 
remote  period.  The  objection  to  that 
Motion  was,  that  it  spread  over  too  large 
an  extent  of  time,  and  that  no  practical 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  it.  He  had 
framed  his  present  Motion  so  as  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown 
since  the  year  1786.  He  had  chosen  that 
year  because  a  Commission  was  then  ap- 
pointed, and  continued  for  several  years 
to  make  reports  on  the  subject.  Those 
reports,  however,  being  bulky  as  well  as 
numerous,  the  perusal  of  them  would  con- 
sume too  much  of  the  time  of  the  House* 
He  had  framed  his  Motion,  therefore,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  result  of  it  would 
enable  the  House  to  judge  at  one  view  of 
the  state  of  the  property  of  the  Crown  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament.  He  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  the 
member  for  Liverpool  to  this  question,  be- 
cause he  understood  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  state  of  the  Land 
Revenue  of  the  Crown  would  be  a  very  fit 
subject  for  consideration  whenever  the 
Civil  List  should  come  under  discussion. 
He  apprehended  that  that  would  occur 
early  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  land-revenue 
of  the  Crown,  unless  aided  by  accurate 
information.  His  object  was,  to  put  Par- 
liament in  possession  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  all  the  estates  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  which  were  undisposed  of.  He 
had  always  contended,  and  always  should 
contend,  that  they  were  the  property  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  make  that  pro* 
perty  available  to  the  public  service.  As 
he  could  not  conceive  on  what  grounds 
the  Motion  would  be  resisted,  he  would 
say  no  more  about  it  The  noble  Lord 
might,  perhaps,  contend,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  required  information  was  al- 
ready before  the  House.  True.  But  who 
could  travel  over  twenty  reports,  of  700 
or  800  pages  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  it  ?  What  be  required  would 
occupy  a  comparatively  small  space* 
and  yet  would  convey  the  information  that 
it  was  indispensable  the  House  should 
possess.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving,  that  an  humble  Address  be  pre* 
sented  to  his  Maiestv,  praying  that  be 

would  be  paciooiijr  plsjsed  to  order  that 
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ation,  might  not  again  be  returned  for 
the  same '  place,  and  his  constituents, 
those  at  least  whom  he  now  represented, 
would  have  a  just  ground  for  complaint, 
that  he  had  neglected  their  interests — that 
he  had  adopted  a  new  line  of  conduct, 
and  advocated  an  incautious  voting  away 
of  the  public  money.  He  had  less  hesi- 
tation in  making  this  personal  application 
of  the  argument  to  the  hon.  memher  for 
Aberdeen,  because  his  conduct  that  even- 
ing might  have  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence on  the  determination  of  the  House, 
and  might  have  hindered  that  wholesome 
inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Government  had  been  induced  to  propose 
the  votes  then  under  consideration.  He 
felt  the  more  suspicious,  when  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  compliment  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Abingdon  (Mr.  Maberly)  on 
their  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government — feelings  which, on  the 
part  of  these  hon.  Members,  were  perfectly 
new :  and  therefore,  perhaps,  they  were 
now  to  be  appealed  to  by  the  Administra- 
tion, as  Gentlemen  than  whom  there  could 
not  be  greater  authorities,  upon  all  matters 
of  finance,  in  the  House.  After  all,  this 
might  be  only  an  expression  of  grateful 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net ;  he  owed  something  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  that  evening,  and  he  had  repaid 
him  to  his  own  satisfaction,  although, 
perchance,  in  language  for  which  the  hon. 
Member  himself  and  the  House  were  little 
prepared.  As  to  delay,  who  was  more 
responsible  for  it  than  the  hon.  Member  ? 
Who  had  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House  on  every  occasion?  It  was 
passing  strange,  that  to  night,  when  a  large 
sweeping  proposition  of  a  financial  nature 
was  made  by  the  Government,  without 
details,  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
should  neglect  the  interests  of  his  Aber- 
deen friends,  and  become  prodigal  of  the 
public  money.  But  he  had  done  the  Go- 
vernment a  service,  which  acknowledged 
it  with  a  profusion  of  gratitude.  Hence- 
forward, he  was  to  be  their  great  financial 
authority,  and  the  House  in  future  must 
look  to  his  decision  as  their  guide.  He 
wished  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  the 
great  question  of  a  Regency,  which  had 
been  again  brought  forward  by  several 
hon.  Gentlemen,  though  he  wished  to  do 
so  without  committing  himself  in  any  way 
about  persons  or  modes  of  arrangement, 
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or  saying  anything  that  might  excite  an 
angry  or  an  unpleasant  feeling.  No 
question  of  greater  delicacy  could  have 
been  propounded  to  the  House,  consider- 
ing the  present  position  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  recollected  that  a 
very  short  time  had  elapsed  since  Provid- 
ence had  inflicted  upon  the  country  the 
blow  which  had  produced  the  Message 
from  the  Crown,  recommending  the  House 
to  prepare  for  a  dissolution  :  a  few  days 
only  had  passed  since  we  had  been  de- 
prived of  one  Sovereign,  and  his  funeral 
ceremonies  had  not  yet  been  performed. 
Was  it  then  decent  to  press  the  matter 
of  a  Regency  in  a  certain  quarter,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  within  three  months  a 
new  Parliament  would  be  assembled,  and 
another  demise  of  the  Crown,  although 
within  the  verge  of  possibility,  was  far 
from  being  probable ;  to  say  nothing  of 
what  had  already  passed,  of  the  vote  of 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  and  of  the 
Address  that  had  already  been  presented 
to  the  Crown,  an  answer  to  which  might 
be  expected  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  furthest? 
It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  indecorous  to 
provoke  another  discussion,  unless  the 
House  were  recommended  to  do  so,  in  a 
constitutional  way,  by  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown;  and  unless  it 
knew  that,  in  a  certain  quarter,  there  was 
an  inclination  to  have  the  subject  brought 
under  deliberation.  He  agreed,  therefore, 
with  those  who  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  at  the  present  moment  to  take 
this  question  into  further  consideration ; 
and  thus  far  his  views  coincided  with  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  lie 
was  willing  to  admit  that  the  Address  which 
had  been  presented  precluded  the  House 
from  any  continued  debate  upon  this 
ground.  At  present  the  House  had  not 
merely  to  discuss,  if  it  thought  fit,  the 
votes  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  various  sums  which 
had  been  granted,  including  sums  destined 
for  objects  entirely  distinct  one  from 
the  other ;  but  as  it  was  not  merely  the 
close  of  a  Session,  but  the  termination  of 
the  life  of  Parliament,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  which  many  important  measures 
had  been  passed,  and  some  great  problems 
in  foreign  policy  were  yet  unsolved  ;  he 
thought  hon.  Members  would  not  perform 
their  duty  to  their  constituents,  were  they 
to  avoid  taking  something  like  a  summary 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Adminis- 
tration  upon   certain  great  and  leading 
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others  peculiarly  interested  in  it,  had  left 
town,  on  the  understanding,  and  indeed 
the  positive  pledge,  that  the  question  was 
to  be  considered  as  settled.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  declined  entering  into 
any  discussion  upon  the  principle  at  pre- 
sent, contenting  himself  with  expressing 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Amend- 
ment, and  putting  it  to  his  hon.  friend,  if 
it  would  not  be  better  to  postpone  it  until 
some  future  opportunity,  when  all  those 
interested  in  the  matter  would  be  present  ? 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  was  in  favour  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Amendment.  The 
consumption  of  rum  in  Ireland  had  fallen 
off,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties,  from 
430,000  to  20,000  gallons.  Ireland  found 
an  extensive  market  in  the  West  Indies 
for  her  produce  and  it  was  only  fair  that 
she  should  open  her  markets  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  protested  against  any 
alteration,  at  this  late  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, in  the  duties  which  prevailed  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  which  he  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  this  was  a  most 
unhappy  and  unfair  time  to  propose 
such  an  alteration  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
recommended.  It  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  it  would  encou- 
rage illicit  distillation,  and  if  it  were  per- 
sisted in  he  should  oppose  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. The  agriculture  of  Ireland  would 
be  benefitted  by  the  increased  demand  for 
its  produce  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
common  principles  of  reciprocity,  that 
were  now  so  much  talked  of  though  seldom 
acted  on  required  that  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  protested  against  the 
subject  being  re-opened  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  many  of  the  Irish  Members 
having  left  town  under  the  pledge  that  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  would  not  be 
revived,  and  that  the  settlement  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
to  be  final. 

Mr.  Rice  concurred  fully  in  the  view 
taken  by  his  right  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  had  given  no  sufficient  reason 
for  an  alteration  that  would  be  attended 
with  loss  to  Ireland.  Such  a  proposition 
would  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole 
of  Ireland  if  it  had  an  opportunity. 


Mr.  C.  Pallmer  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. As  to  the  argument  that  the  duty 
had  long  existed  in  its  present  state,  that 
appeared  to  him  the  very  reason  why  they 
should  alter  it.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
that  light  as  well  as  heavy  cargoes  should 
be  sent  there  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
rum,  therefore,  should  not  be  prohibited 
as  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  D.  Callaghan  argued  against  the 
Amendment.  He  contended  that  the 
consumption  of  West-India  produce  in 
Ireland  was  much  greater  than  of  Irish 
produce  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  (yConnell  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment. It  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
West-Indian8,and  more  advantageous  to  the 
Irish,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar.  Owing 
to  the  high  duties,  the  consumption  there 
had  fallen  off  one-third. 

Mr.  Bright  contended  that  the  present 
system  was  a  rigid  monopoly  which  ought 
to  be  immediately  put  an  end  to.  A  re- 
duction of  duty  would  benefit  both  the 
Irish  and  the  West-Indians. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived,  the 
original  proposition  agreed  to,  the  House 
resumed,  the  report  to  be  received  to- 
morrow. 

Labourers'  Wages  Bill.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  said,  although  the 
subject  was  not  a  very  inviting  one,  he 
wished  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
words  upon  it.  This  was  a  bill  which  in- 
volved no  good  principle*  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  principle  in  the 
measure ;  though  it  was  against  all  prin- 
ciple. It  militated  directly  against  the 
free  intercourse  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween master  and  servant  with  respect  to 
making  their  mutual  bargain  for  labour 
and  wages.  The  late  period  of  the  Session 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  going  into  the 
Bill,  which  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  pass, 
when  it  was  considered  that  many  persons 
decidedly  opposed  to  it  had  left  town  under 
the  impression  that  the  measure  would  not 
now  be  pressed  further.  As  to  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  he  considered  them,  almost  all, 
so  objectionable,  that  it  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  amend  them  in  a  committee, 
and  he  therefore  was  opposed  to  proceed- 
ing further  with  the  measure.  The  Bill 
enumerated  no  less  than  thirteen  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  it  first  confirmed  them  all, 
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purse  and  were  bound  to  cherish  the  liberties 
of  England.     The  balance  of  power  was 
no  idle  term,  at  any  rate  the  Administra- 
tion of  this  country  had  deemed  it  of  much 
importance,  or  it  would  not  have  interfered 
in  the  quarrels  which  had  arisen  between 
foreign  nations,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  endanger  that  balance.     He  feared  that 
there  was  little  in  the  present  condition  of 
Europe  which  could  excite  feelings  of  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  those  who  hoped  for 
the  continuance  of  peace  but  much  which 
would  lead  them  to  expect,  that,  before  long, 
a  great  struggle  would  take  place  between 
the  two  parties  in  Europe  who  professed 
opposite    opinions    upon  the  subject  of 
national  liberty.     A  great  trial  was  going 
on  in  France  ;  the  administration  of  that 
country,  placed  nearly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  that  of  the   British   Government 
with  regard  to  the  Parliament,  had  advised 
the  Sovereign  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people.     Of   the  result  of   that  appeal 
there  could  be  little  doubt.     It  was  well 
known  that  the  elections  had  generally 
fallen  out  unfavourable  to  the   Polignac 
administration;    and  it  must  either  suc- 
cumb, or  proceed  to  more  violent  mea- 
sures than  those  which   it  had  hitherto 
adopted.     He  could  not  suppose,  unless 
all  the   members  of  that  administration 
were  insane,  that  they  would  recommend 
their   Sovereign  to  persist  in  opposing  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  or  to  make   an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  France. 
He  did  not  speak  as  a  Liberal  in  the  sense 
of  those  who,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
had  tried  to  light  up  the   flames  of  civil 
war ;    but  he  did  rejoice,  that  in  France 
the    supporters  of  absolute  governments, 
the  haters  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  had 
met  with  a  check  which  must  tend  eventu- 
ally to  put  an  end  to  their  schemes,  how- 
ever,   for  a  short    season,    they    might 
endeavour  to  struggle  against  the  rising 
energies  of  civilized  Europe.     It  had  been 
widely  circulated  that  there  was  a  most 
intimate  connexion  between  the  Adminis- 
tration of  this  country  and  the  present 
government    of    France ;     it    had  been 
stated  that  the  British  Government  had 
supported    the    Polignac    administration 
against  the  wishes  of  the  French  people. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Session  gave  an  assurance  to  the 
House,    that   the   Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ejection  of  the  Martignac  administration, 
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headed  by  the  Prince  Polignac.  He  should 
be  glad  to  hear  a  renewal  of  an  assurance 
that  there  was  no  communication  between 
the  two  Cabinets,  beyond  that  which  might 
fairly  exist  between  the  executive  govern- 
ments of  two  countries  well-disposed  to- 
wards each  other.  He  should  also  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  France,  should  the  elections  in 
that  country  produce  a  result  not  alto- 
gether consonant  to  their  feelings.  One 
main  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration  was, 
a  fear,  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction, 
that,  for  some  time  past,  there  had  been  a 
closer  connexion  between  it  and  the  de- 
spotic governments  of  Europe,  having  for 
its  object  to  keep  down  the  rising  spirit  of 
liberty  in  different  countries,  and  more 
especially  in  France— a  connexion  more' 
intimate  than  could  be  advantageous 
either  to  this  country,  to  France,  or  to 
any  other  in  which  liberal  institutions 
were  maintained.  Nothing,  therefore, 
would  give  him  greater  satisfaction  than 
to  find  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  suspicions ; 
and  that  events  should  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assurances  given  by  the 
British  Cabinet  upon  that  point.  He 
had  touched  as  briefly  as  possible  upon 
this  great  question  of  foreign  policy :  he 
had  said  nothing  upon  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  government  of 
this  country ;  not  that  there  was  no 
ground  of  complaint  upon  that  head— not 
that  the  distress  in  Ireland,  which  daily 
increased,  and  bad  goaded  the  people,  in 
many  parts  of  that  country,  to  desperation, 
was  not  a  subject-matter  for  debate  ;  not 
that  in  England  every  interest  had  not 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  property,  that  depreciation  having 
been  produced  either  by  an  alteration  in 
the  laws  which  regulated  our  commercial 
policy,  or  by  that  which  he  should  always 
consider  one  of  the  most  pernicious  mea- 
sures that  ever  blighted  the  prospects  of  a 
great  country — he  meant  the  Currency  re- 
gulation, which  prevented  the  energies  of 
Great  Britain  from  unfolding  themselves, 
and  cramped  all  classes  instead  of  enabling 
them  to  meet  their  immense  financial 
difficulties ;  it  was  not  because  upon  this, 
and  upon  many  other  subjects,  much  might 
not  be  said,  but  because  he  was  convinced 
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ment.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  impolitic  interference  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  truck-system  had  given 
rise  to  abuses,  and  if  this  Bill  could  be  con- 
fined to  remedying  them,  it  should  have 
his  hearty  support.  The  professed  object 
of  the  Bill  was,  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  truck-system  amongst 
the  manufacturing  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  was  apprehensive,  however,  that 
the  Bill  would  create  other  evils,  much 
greater  than  those  it  was  intended  to  re- 
move. By  the  Bill,  in  fact,  the  labouring 
people  would  be  greatly  injured,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  many  of  them  out  of  employ- 
ment. There  were  several  inconveniences 
which  the  measure  was  likely  to  produce ; 
the  chief  of  which  was,  that  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  districts,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  numbers  of  the 
working  people  of  work  and  food.  Under 
this  Bill,  a  manufacturer  could  not  employ 
men  under  any  circumstances,  unless  he 
could  pay  them  in  money,  and  whenever 
he  was  out  of  money  he  must  cease  to 
give  them  work.  He  did  not  defend  the 
truck-system,  and  he  wished  that  the 
state  of  trade  was  such  throughout  the 
country  as  to  enable  masters  at  all  times 
to  pay  in  money,  and  in  money  only. 
But  when  trade  had  been  long  depressed, 
and  when  wages  were  low,  and  there  was 
a  redundancy  of  labour,  the  masters  were 
forced  to  resort  to  the  truck-system,  or 
else  to  leave  off  manufacturing  altogether. 
In  his  opinion  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire proceeded  upon  a  wrong  assump- 
tion when  he  argued  that  the  workmen 
always  received  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  of  inadequate  value.  This 
might  be  the  case,  no  doubt,  in  a  few 
instances,  or  in  some  particular  district, 
but  that  was  not  generally  the  case.  In 
many  instances,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
labourers  got  as  good  articles  from  their 
masters  as  they  could  get  at  the  retail 
shops ;  and  at  as  low,  or  even  in  many 
instances  at  lower  prices.  He  also 
objected  to  the  Bill  that  it  was  partial  in  its 
operation.  If  the  principle  were  good,  it 
ought  to  be  made  general,  and  extended 
to  agricultural  labourers,  as  well  as  per- 
sons engaged  in  every  species  of  manufac- 
ture. He  had  other  objections  to  the  Bill, 
which  he  would  state  when  it  was  before 
the  committee.  The  House  was  then 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 


not  the  sort  of  machinery  made  use  of  to 
carry  its  enactments  into  operation,  though 
he  considered  the  machinery  no  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  He  called  on  the  House  to  watch 
the  measure  closely,  and  be  satisfied  of  its 
utility  before  it  sanctioned  a  principle 
adverse  to  the  whole  commercial  system 
of  legislation  lately  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment. For  his  part  he  must  say,  that  he 
never  saw  a  Bill  that  seemed  more  objec- 
tionable. He  would  support  the  measure 
if  he  thought  it  would  benefit  the  labour- 
ing classes,  of  whose  interests  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  humble  but  the  sincere  ad- 
vocate. The  working  classes,  however, 
could  never  flourish  whilst  trade  was  de- 
pressed ;  and  so  far  from  benefitting  them, 
the  Bill,  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  would  have 
a  contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  who  introduced 
it,  and  would  inflict  a  great  and  lasting  in- 
jury both  on  labourers  and  their  employers. 
He  meant  certainly  to  join  those  Members 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  oppose 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Herries  felt  called  upon,  by  the  ap* 
peal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cricklade,  to 
state  in  that  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  view  which 
he  took  of  its  principle ;  that  being  the  only 
subject  which  could  then  be  regularly 
brought  under  discussion  by  those  who 
deemed  it  proper  to  make  any  observations 
before  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair.  He  re- 
gretted that  this  course  had  not  been  pur- 
sued by  other  Gentlemen,  who  had  taken 
that  opportunity  of  going  into  details 
which  had  much  better  have  been  re- 
served for  the  next  stage  of  the  proceed  - 
ing.  The  hon.  Member  who  last  addressed 
the  House  stated,  that  he  had  only  lately 
become  aware  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment gave  its  sanction  to  this  measure ; 
which  certainly  proved  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not  been  very  attentive  to  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  in  its  previous  stages, 
or  he  would  have  heard  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  ex- 
press, on  a  former  occasion,  the  very 
decided  opinion  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, entertained  on  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  He  did  not,  indeed,  then  state  that 
this  was  a  Government  measure,  for  such 
it  certainly  was  not :  indeed,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unfair  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Staffordshire,  who  had  the 
charge  of  this  Bill,  to  say  that  it  was  a 
Government  measure;  the  country  was 
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indebted  for  it  to  the  great  ability  and 
indefatigable  zeal  which  he  had  displayed 
in  preparing  and  promoting  it.  But  the 
Government  approved  of  the  object  and 
principle  of  the  Bill.  Being  acquainted 
with  the  complaints  which  existed  on  this 
subject  in  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  the  Ministers, 
after  listening  with  great  patience  to  repre- 
sentations from  various  quarters,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  countenance  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  having  for  its 
object  to  put  an  end  to  evils  of  very  great 
magnitude,  which  had  given  occasion  to 
frequent  and  general  complaints.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  government 
could  properly  refuse  to  support  a  measure 
calculated  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  such 
crying  evils.  His  hon.  friend  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  ability,  described  in  a  statement 
abundantly  confirmed  by  documents  and  by 
facts,  the  evils  to  which  the  lowest  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  exposed,  by  the 
abuse  of  this  system,  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  No  person  who 
listened  to  that  statement,  or  was  ac- 
quainted, from  other  sources,  with  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  be  otherwise 
than  desirous  of  promoting  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  calculated  to  obviate  the 
abuses  which  existed,  without  infringing 
upon  rights  and  interests  which  must  be 
maintained.  The  truck-system  was  a 
great  evil,  and  some  remedy  for  it  was 
urgently  called  for.  The  present  Bill  had 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing such  a  remedy,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  we  should  allow  an  objection  to  be 
taken  in  limine,  and  upon  principle,  to  a 
Bill  with  such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  go 
into  committee  and  hear  the  arguments  by 
which  the  several  provisions  of  the  Bill 
could  be  supported.  My  hon.  friend 
opposite,  the  member  for  Cricklade, 
opposed  the  Bill  in  toto,  as  contrary  to 
"  all  principles."  To  all  the  principles  of 
what? — was  it  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
of  legislation  or  of  sound  policy  ?  It  was 
very  easy  to  talk  in  such  general  terms  of 
all  principles.  There  were  principles  of 
legislation,  and  principles  of  polity,  and 
general  principles  of  justice  and  morality. 
Now,  to  which  of  these  principles  was  the 
present  measure  adverse  ?  In  his  opinion, 
the  measure  was  in  strict  consistency  with 
the  soundest  and  best  principle  of  legisla- 
tion— that  principle  of  civil  government 
which  said,  that  the  law  should  be  so 


framed  as  to  take  care  of  that  class  of  the 
community  which  was  least  able  to  pro- 
tect itself.    The  Bill  was  certainly  not  in- 
consistent with  that  great  principle;  nor 
with  the  course  of  legislation  on  this  sub* 
ject  adopted  in  former  times.      He  was 
not  one  of  that  political  school  which  con- 
sidered that   our  ancestors  were  always 
wrong,  and  that  their  views  upon  every 
question  of  legislation  were  to  be  ridiculed. 
He  did  not  contend  that  they  had  always 
legislated  wisely  and  usefully  ;  but  when 
he  found  them,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
legislating  with  uniform  consistency  upon 
any  topic,  and  striving  undeviatingly  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  particular  object, 
it  offered  a  strong  inducement  for  their 
successors  to  institute  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated,   before  abandoning    the  principles 
which  they  had  adopted.     He  could  not 
agree,  therefore,  with  his  hon.  friend,  who 
would  oppose  such  a  Bill  as  that  because 
it  was  contrary  to  all  principle.    But  as 
his  hon.  friend  had  asked  him  several 
questions,  he  would  permit  him  to  ask 
what  he  meant  by  "  all  principle/'  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  the  goodness,  in 
some  other  part  of  that  debate,  to  explain 
to  what  good  principle  this  measure  was 
really,    in   his   opinion,    opposed?      He 
maintained  that  it  was  a  main  principle  in 
all  good  government,  and  all  civil  legisla- 
tion, that  the  due  execution  of  contracts 
between  man  and  man  should  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  law.     The  law,  therefore, 
ought  to  secure  to  the  labourer  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  between  him  and 
his  employer.     His  hon.  friend  could  not 
doubt  that  truth,  but  he  seemed  not  to  un- 
derstand its  bearing  on  the  present  question. 
But  when  the  employer  paid  his  labourer 
in  goods  what  he  had  engaged  to  pay  in 
money,  it  was  a  breach  of  contract.     The 
law  established  a  legal  tender  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  money  engagements  between 
individuals,   and  no  man  had  a  right  to 
offer  another,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt, 
anything  but  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm. 
That  ought  to  be  the  only  medium  of  pay- 
ing the  labourer  his  wages ;  but  from  the 
system  of  truck,    the   legal  tender  was 
wholly  banished.      The  master  paid   no 
money,  but  substituted  something  else  for 
it,  and  something  which  had  no  fixed  or 
permanent  relation  of  value  to  all  other 
commodities.    Articles  subject  to  constant 
variations  of  price,  and  therefore  wholly 
unfit  to  be  used  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  at 
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the  option,  and  according  to  the  arbitrary 
valuation  of  the  debtor,  were  given  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  with  great  injustice  and 
detriment  to  the  defenceless  workman. 
On  this  point,  and  in  reply  to  those  who 
talked  of  principles,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  authority  of  a  great  master 
of  the  science  and  principles  of  political 
economy;  one  who  had  pushed  his  re- 
searches, with  all  the  energy  and  profound 
penetration  of  genius,  into  every  branch 
of  legislation  affecting  the  social  and 
commercial  interests  of  mankind,  con- 
nected with  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
nations.  The  practice  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferring, of  paying  labourers  by  truck, 
passed  under  the  review  of  that  eminent 
writer  Adam  Smith.  It  might,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear presumptuous  in  him,  to  those  who 
were  arrayed  against  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  and  who  were  of  a  more  recent  school  of 
political  economy  than  Adam  Smith,  that 
he  should  oppose  the  authority  of  that  great, 
but  now  antiquated,  writer  to  their  newer 
lights ;  but  there  was  so  much  of  force  and 
of  reason  concentrated  in  a  brief  and 
simple  passage  of  his  work,  relating  to  this 
subject,  that  he  hoped  the  House  would 
excuse  him  if  he  trespassed  on  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  reading  it.  "  Whenever  the 
Legislature/'  said  Adam  Smith,  "  attempts 
to  regulate  the  differences  between  masters 
and  their  workmen,  its  counsellors  are  the 
masters..  When  the  regulation,  therefore, 
is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always 
just  and  equitable;  but  it  is  sometimes 
otherwise  when  in  favour  of  the  masters. 
Thus  the  law  which  obliges  the  masters  in 
several  different  trades  to  pay  their  work- 
men in  money,  and  not  in  goods,  is  quite 
just  and  equitable.  It  imposes  no  real  hard- 
ship on  the  masters  ;  it  only  obliges  them 
to  pay  that  value  in  money  which  they 
pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always  really 
pay,  in  goods  :  the  law  is  in  favour  of  the 
workmen."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Adam 
Smith  on  the  principle  of  the  law  which, 
by  this  Bill,  it  was  intended  more  effectu- 
ally to  enforce.  The  truck-system  was  an 
avoidance  of  that  law.  In  order  to  secure 
to  the  workman  the  full  value  of  his  labour, 
according  to  his  agreement,  the  payment 
for  it  must  be  made  in  money,  or  in  some 
medium  not  subject  to  variation  or  un- 
certainty in  its  relation  to  money.  Under 
the  practice  against  which  the  Bill  was 
directed,  the  master  who  engaged  to  pay 
certain  sums  for  labour  did  not  really  pay 
those  sums ;  he  avoided  it  by  not  paying 
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in   money,    but  in   what  he    called    an 
equivalent.     It  was  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent,  arbitrarily  valued  and  selected 
by  the  master,  that  constituted  the  gist  of 
the  evil.    There  were  three  degrees  in  the 
operation  of  the  truck-system,  to  which  the 
attention   of  the  frame rs  of  the  several 
Statutes  on  the  subject  appeared  to  have 
been   drawn.     First,   the   substitution  of 
payment   for  labour  in  goods  in  lieu  of 
payments  in  money,   where  money  pay- 
ments had  been  expressly  bargained  for  by 
the  parties.    Secondly,  the  payment  of  the 
workmen,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
goods,  where  there  had  been  an  agreement 
or    understanding    before-hand    to    that 
effect.     Thirdly,  the  mere  union,  in  the 
same  person,  of  the  business  of  a  master 
employing  labourers,  and  that  of  a  retail 
shopkeeper    supplying    them    with    the 
principal  articles  of  their  necessary  con- 
sumption.    Each  of  these  was  supposed, 
by  some  persons,  to  be  pregnant  with  evil, 
and  liable  to  pernicious  abuses ;  and  they 
would  strictly  prohibit  them  all.     In  their 
sentiments  and  opinions  he  did  not  concur, 
and  he  felt  called  upon  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinction he  took  between   these    several 
modes  by  which  the  manufacturer  sought 
to  diminish   the  cost  of  his   production. 
This  was  the   more  necessary,    because 
several  hon.  Members,  and  among  them 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  from  not 
attending  to  these    distinctions,  did  not 
fully  understand  the  subject.    The  pay- 
ment of  labourers  in  goods,  where  the  con* 
tract  had  been  speciBcally  made  for  a  pay- 
ment in  money,  was  admitted  to  be  a  case 
of  undisputed  injustice.     It  was  admitted 
that  such  engagements  should  be  strictly 
enforced,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man ought  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  no- 
thing else.     So  far,  therefore,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  enforced  the  payment  of 
money  where  money  was  contracted  to  be 
paid,  all  seemed  to  agree  in  its  expediency. 
To  that  extent  the  principle  of  the  measure 
was  acknowledged  to  be  good.    That  was 
one  material  point  gained  for  argument, 
for  a  considerable   part    of  the  practice 
which  the  Bill  was  intended  to  put  down 
consisted  in  the  evasion  of  the  positive  en- 
gagement to  pay  in  money.     Ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred  of  the  agreements  for 
wages  were  made  for  money,  and  these 
engagements  the  truck-masters  contrived  to 
discharge  in  goods.     In  the  prevention  of 
this  malpractice,  there  coula  be  no  dis- 
agreement.   But  the  case  was  different, 
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those  principles  of  freedom  in  trade 
which  ho  was  friendly,  he  would  mi 
that  the  debate  on  the  question  be  : 
journed  to  Friday. 

Mr.  Hemes  appealed  to  thehon.  me: 
ber  for  Montrose,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better    to  argue    the  subject   calmly  on 
Monday  ? 

Mr.  O'Connelt  observed,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  universal. 
It  would  be  destructive  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  BeneIC  thought,  that  there  ought  to 
be  nn  exception  in  the  Bill  with  respect 
to  husbandry  servants. 

Mr.  Whitmore  was  quite  as  friendly  to 
the  principles  of  free-trade  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  ;  but  he  was  never- 
theless favourable  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  hoped  the  mines  ol 
Cornwall  would  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Robinson  strongly  objected  to  the 
clause  in  the  bill  which  compelled  a  man 
to  criminate  himself.  If  it  were  not  struck 
out  in  tlie  Committee,  he  would  oppose 
the  Bill  altogether. 

Commitment  of  the  Bill  postponed 
Monday. 


{LORDS}         Ditfranchiiement  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied,  that 
it  was  not  usual  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  against  a  public  measure,  which 
had  emanated  from  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Those 
witnesses  who  deposed  in  support  of  the 
Bill  were  allowed  their  expenses,  because 
the  measure  was  a  national  one, — the  re- 
sult, not  of  any  individual  whim  or  will, 
but  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  its  necessity.  Their  evidence  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  measure, 
therefore  their  expenses  should  be  allowed 
them.  The  noble  Lord  was  in  error  about 
itnesses  against  the  Penryn  Disfran- 
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East  Retford  Disfranchisement 
Bill.]  Lord  Durham,  on  the  Order  of 
the  Day  being  moved  for  resuming  the 
examination  of  Witnesses  on  this  Bill, 
begged  leave  to  know  from  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  on  what 
ground  the  Treasury  had  refused  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  witnesses  against  this 
Bill,  as  well  as  of  those  in  support  of  it, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  cue  of  Penryn? 


cliisi 


tBill. 


Lord  Durham  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
Earl  (Shaftesbury)  opposite,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pen- 
ryn Disfranchisement  Bill,  whether  the 
witnesses  against  the  Bill  had  not  been 
allowed  their  expenses,  as  he  had  stated. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said,  be  cer- 
tainly hud  signed,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  an  order  to  the  effect  stated 
by  the  noble  Baron,  but  knew  not  whether 
the  Treasury  had  obeyed  it. 

Lord  Durham  thought  the  noble  Duke 
confounded  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Penryn  case  the  witnesses  against  the  Biil 
were  allowed  their  expenses,  with  the  fact 
of  the  Treasury's  having  refused  to  pay 
the  fees  and  costs  of  counseland  solicitors. 

Earl  Grey  recommended  inquiry  into 
the  facts  and  details  of  the  Penryn  case, 
before  any  decision,  pro  or  con,  on  allowing 
the  witnesses  against  the  East  Retford 
Disfranchisement  Bill's  expenses,  should 
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The    Duke   of  Wellington  was 
stood  to  say,  that  he  would   inquire  into 
the  Penryn  case  before  the  matter  was 
agaiu  brought  under  di 
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gether  from  selling  commodities  to  his  la- 
bourers. That  was  the  third  part  of  the 
general  subject  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
It  was  maintained  by  those  who  recom- 
mended this  prohibition,  that  if  the  master 
were  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  at  all,  he 
would  convert  it  into  a  means  of  imposing 
all  the  evils  of  the  truck-system  upon  his 
labourers,  by  giving  them  credit, and  allow- 
ing them  to  run  into  his  debt.  To  that 
reasoning,  however,  he  did  not  accede. 
There  were  many  situations  in  which  the 
shop  kept  by  the  master  was  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  workman,  and  in  which, 
but  for  it,  he  could  not  be  advantageously 
supplied.  That  practice  might,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  exist  consistently  with  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  which  was,  to  ensure 
that  the  money  payment  of  his  wages 
should  go  fairly,  and  without  reservation 
or  condition  of  any  kind,  into  the  hand  of 
the  labourer,  and  then  to  leave  him  free  in 
the  disposal  of  it,  to  deal  with  his  master, 
or  with  any  other  shopkeeper.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Bill  to 
guard  against  all  clandestine  or  collusive 
conditions  in  the  application  of  the  money. 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  asked  why 
it  should  be  supposed  that  the  master 
manufacturer  would  be  more  prone  to 
take  advantage  of  his  workmen  in  the  sale 
of  commodities  than  any  other  shopkeeper? 
The  reason  was,  he  had  necessarily  more 
power.  His  situation,  in  relation  to  his 
workman,  made  a  material  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  In  the  ordinary  case,  the  buy- 
ers and  sellers  stood  upon  equal  terms. 
The  seller  was,  perhaps,  in  most  cases 
sufficiently  inclined  to  take  every  advan- 
tage he  could  of  the  buyer;  but  the 
buyer  could  defend  himself,  and  the 
struggle  was  conducted  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.  Not  so  between  master  and 
workman.  The  buyer  was,  in  that  case, 
feeble  and  helpless,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  seller.  That  was  more  especially  the 
case  when  the  delivery  of  goods  was  not 
made  in  exchange  for  money,  but  in  satis- 
faction of  a  debt  for  labour  previously  in- 
curred. The  master  then  offered  what  he 
pleased,  and  at  what  price  he  chose ;  and 
how  was  the  labourer  to  refuse  or  to  resist  ? 
He  would  not  dwell  on  the  flagrant  in- 
stances of  which  the  House  had  heard ;  such 
as  a  man  being  paid  his  week's  wages  with  a 
coal-scuttle,  or  a  warming-pan,  or  some 
other  article  as  little  suited  to  his  wants. 
Those  examples  were,  he  hoped,  rare; 
but  there  were  abundant  proofs  that  the 


goods  supplied  were  frequently  such  as 
the  labourer  must  sell  again,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family. 
They  were,  therefore,  most  improper  sub- 
stitutes for  money.  But  what  defence 
could  the  labourer  oppose  to  a  master  who 
forced  such  a  payment  upon  him,  if  there 
were  no  effective  law  to  protect  him  ?  At 
the  close  of  a  week,  during  which  his  la- 
bour had  been  given  to  his  employer,  he 
sought  his  reward.  The  things  were  ten- 
dered to  him  ;  his  wants  were  urgent,  and 
his  chance  of  redress  under  the  existing 
Statutes  absolutely  null.  He  must  submit. 
Week  after  week  he  was  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  in  wretchedness,  until  all  hope 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  thraldom 
disappeared.  The  workman,  it  was  said, 
might  change  his  master ;  labour  was 
free  to  seek  the  best  channels  of  employ- 
ment, and  that,  if  left  alone,  these  evils 
would  worjt  their  own  cure,  and  the  price 
of  labour  necessarily  find  its  proper  level. 
These  were  pretty  words,  but  every  one 
knew  what  extremes  of  misery  were  caused 
before  such  matters  really  found  their  level. 
It  was  not  possible  to  foresee  what  mis- 
chiefs might  arise  from  the  continuance  of 
the  truck-system,  if  it  were  not  corrected 
by  some  legislative  provision.  Whole 
trades  were  in  a  state  of  ferment;  the 
labouring  manufacturers  in  those  districts 
where  it  most  prevailed  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement  approaching  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  even  without  reference  to  the  in- 
justice of  the  practice,  and  to  the  miseries 
which  it  inflicted,  it  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the 
tranquillity  of  the  manufacturing  counties. 
And  who  were  the  parties  who  prayed  that 
it  might  be  put  down  ?  First,  the  poor  la- 
bourers themselves,  who  presented  them- 
selves by  deputations  from  their  own 
body  at  the  offices  of  the  Government, 
and  who  made  their  applications  also 
through  the  magistrates  of  their  several 
counties.  These  last,  too,  were  urgent,  and 
their  appeals  were  made,  not  less  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  and  a  charitable  feel- 
ing for  the  suffering  parties,  than  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quiet  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  Even  that  day  represent- 
ations had  reached  him  from  most  re- 
spectable magistrates  in  Gloucestershire, 
imploring  the  speedy  passing  of  the  Bill, 
and  stating  that,  unless  some  measure 
were  adopted  to  stop  the  mischief,  they 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. There  were  also  master  manu- 
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there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  Return, 
describing  llie  condition  of  all  manors, 
messuages,  tenements,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  in  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  specified  by  the  Commissioners 
in  1826,  describing  the  estates  sold,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  die  manorial  rights, 
&c. ;  also,  what  estates  remained  undis- 
posed of,  the  number  of  acres  which  they 
contained,  &c.  &c. 

Lord  Lotutker  observed,  that  the  inform- 
ation, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trifling  points,  was  already  before  the 
House.  Parts  of  the  Motion  were  so 
vague  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was 
precisely  meant.  Was  every  estate  to  be 
minutely  described,  whether  glebe  or  pas- 
ture ?  A  triennial  report  contained  most 
of  the  details  required  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. His  great  objection  to  the  Motion 
was  the  expense  that  would  attend  it.  It 
would  occupy  several  clerks  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  would  cost,  in- 
cluding the  priming,  from  600/.  to 
1,000/.  His  only  objections  were  this 
expense,  and  waste  of  time.  The  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  and  other  hon. 
Members,  had  moved  for  and  obtained 
similar  returns  ;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
what  was  the  use  of  this  continual  print- 
ing and  reprinting  of  papers. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained,  that  the  accounts 
moved  for  by  bis  hon.  friend  were  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the 
House,  whenever  the  Civil  List  came  under 
consideration,  lo  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  estates, 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  Were  sold, 
others  only  partially  sold  ;  of  estates  which 
had  been  bought,  parts  had  been  ex- 
changed; and,  in  short,  it  was  only  from 
the  office  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  that 
satisfactory  information  could  beobtaiued. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  hon.  Member  to 
obtain  that  information  from  the  reports 
already  in  possession  of  the  House,  with- 
out infinite  labour.  The  noble  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  returns  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  moved  for  on  the  subject. 
Those  were  aggregate  returns.  What  was 
now  wauled  was  a  detailed  account ;  and 
On  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  ought 
not  to  be  withheld.  He  cordially  second- 
ed the  Motion. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  observed,  that  the 
present  returns  were  so  general  as  to  be 
useless.  He  defied  the  noble  Lord  to  put 
his  finger  on  the  account  of  one  estate  in 
Which  the  number  of  acres  was  stated ; 


whether  that  number  was  ten  or  10,000 
nobody  knew.  He  defied  the  noble 
Lord  lo  put  his  finger  on  the  account  of 
one  estate  in  which  the  number  of  houses 
was  mentioned  ;  whether  one  or  100  no- 
body knew. 

Lord  Lowllter  said,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  to  comply  with  ihc  terms  of  the 
Motion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-survey 
every  Crown  estate  in  the  kingdom.  He 
repeated,  that  his  only  objection  to  the 
Motion  was  the  useless  expense  which  it 
would  create.  However,  as  no  one  else 
objected  to  it  on  that  score,  he  would  with- 
draw his  opposition. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

West-India  Spirits  Duties'  Bill.] 
On  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Huskissoti  contended,  that  the  pre- 
sent scale  of  duties  on  West-India  and 
corn-made  Spirits  acted  as  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  former  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  duty  on  Rum  being  <>.:. 
per  gallon  in  each  country,  while  the  duty 
on  corn-made  spirits  was  Is.  6d.  in  Eng- 
land, and  only  3s.  Ad.  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. Thedisriiiniii^nii^  duty,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  English  spirits  was  li.  i\d. 
while  hi  favour  of  Irish  and  Scotch  spirits 
it  was  5»,  M.  That,  was  not  fair,  particu- 
larly when  it  was  considered  the  West- 
India  islands  took  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions from  Ireland.  The  trade  between 
ihem  was  carried  on  by  such  reciprocity  as 
he  bad  never  heard  of.  He  had  no  wish  to 
injure  Ireland  but  common  justice  required 
that  the  duty  on  rum.  when  imported  into 
that  country,  should  be  lowered.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  the  protecting  duly  for 
Irish  spirits  should  be  greater  than  thai  for 
English  spirits.  He  should  therefore  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  duty  on  Rum 
be  reduced  to  As.  lOrf.  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  which  would  be  the  same  discri- 
minating duty  for  the  spirits  made  in  those 
countries  as  was  granted  to  corn-made 
spirits  of  England. 

TheChancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
llie  present  system  was  the  list  ;  it  was 
one  of  a  very  old  date,  under  which  the 
spirit-trade  of  these  countries  had  been 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  And 
he  really  did  not  think  it  either  right  or 
fair  to  introduce  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject  at  that  late  period  of  the  Session, 
when  many  of  the  Irish  Members,  and 
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others  peculiarly  interested  in  it,  had  left 
town,  on  the  understanding,  and  indeed 
the  positive  pledge,  that  the  question  was 
to  be  considered  as  settled.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  declined  entering  into 
any  discussion  upon  the  principle  at  pre- 
sent, contenting  himself  with  expressing 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Amend- 
ment, and  putting  it  to  his  hon.  friend,  if 
it  would  not  be  better  to  postpone  it  until 
some  future  opportunity,  when  all  those 
interested  in  the  matter  would  be  present  ? 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  was  in  favour  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Amendment.  The 
consumption  of  rum  in  Ireland  had  fallen 
off,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties,  from 
430,000  to  20,000  gallons.  Ireland  found 
an  extensive  market  in  the  West  Indies 
for  her  produce  and  it  was  only  fair  that 
she  should  open  her  markets  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  George  Clerk  protested  against  any 
alteration,  at  this  late  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, in  the  duties  which  prevailed  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  which  he  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  this  was  a  most 
unhappy  and  unfair  time  to  propose 
such  an  alteration  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
recommended.  It  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  it  would  encou- 
rage illicit  distillation,  and  if  it  were  per- 
sisted in  he  should  oppose  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. The  agriculture  of  Ireland  would 
be  benefitted  by  the  increased  demand  for 
its  produce  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
common  principles  of  reciprocity,  that 
were  now  so  much  talked  of  though  seldom 
acted  on  required  that  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  protested  against  the 
subject  being  re-opened  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  many  of  the  Irish  Members 
having  left  town  under  the  pledge  that  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  would  not  be 
revived,  and  that  the  settlement  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
to  be  final. 

Mr.  Rice  concurred  fully  in  the  view 
taken  by  his  right  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  had  given  no  sufficient  reason 
for  an  alteration  that  would  be  attended 
with  loss  to  Ireland.  Such  a  proposition 
would  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole 
of  Ireland  if  it  had  an  opportunity. 


Mr.  C.  Pallmer  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. As  to  the  argument  that  the  duty 
had  long  existed  in  its  present  state,  that 
appeared  to  him  the  very  reason  why  they 
should  alter  it.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
that  light  as  well  as  heavy  cargoes  should 
be  sent  there  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
rum,  therefore,  should  not  be  prohibited 
as  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  D.  Callaghan  argued  against  the 
Amendment.  He  contended  that  the 
consumption  of  West-India  produce  in 
Ireland  was  much  greater  than  of  Irish 
produce  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  O'Connell  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment. It  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
West-Indians,and  more  advantageous  to  the 
Irish,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar.  Owing 
to  the  high  duties,  the  consumption  there 
had  fallen  off  one-third. 

Mr.  Bright  contended  that  the  present 
system  was  a  rigid  monopoly  which  ought 
to  be  immediately  put  an  end  to.  A  re- 
duction of  duty  would  benefit  both  the 
Irish  and  the  West-Indians. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived,  the 
original  proposition  agreed  to,  the  House 
resumed,  the  report  to  be  received  to- 
morrow. 

Labourers'  Wages  Bill.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  said,  although  the 
subject  was  not  a  very  inviting  one,  he 
wished  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
words  upon  it.  This  was  a  bill  which  in- 
volved no  good  principle.  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  principle  in  the 
measure ;  though  it  was  against  all  prin- 
ciple. It  militated  directly  against  the 
free  intercourse  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween master  and  servant  with  respect  to 
making  their  mutual  bargain  for  labour 
and  wages.  The  late  period  of  the  Session 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  going  into  the 
Bill,  which  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  pass, 
when  it  was  considered  that  many  persons 
decidedly  opposed  to  it  had  left  town  under 
the  impression  that  the  measure  would  not 
now  be  pressed  further.  As  to  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  he  considered  them,  almost  all, 
so  objectionable,  that  it  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  amend  them  in  a  committee, 
and  he  therefore  was  opposed  to  proceed- 
ing further  with  the  measure.  The  Bill 
enumerated  no  less  than  thirteen  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  it  first  confirmed  them  all. 
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and  then  proceeded  to  a  new  enactment ; 
so  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  obey  or 
enforce  its  provisions,  the  unfortunate 
magistrate,  master,  or  labourer,  would  have 
to  look  first  into  these  thirteen  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  then  into  the  Bill  itself. 
Here,  then,  was  a  confused  mass  of  legis- 
lation, which  of  itself  afforded  him  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  withholding  his  assent  to 
the  Bill.  One  of  the  clauses  enacted,  in 
very  extraordinary  terms,  that  if  any  mas- 
ter was  supposed  to  attempt  to  influence  his 
workmen  as  to  where  thev  should  deal,  he 
was  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  pay- 
able to  the  informer,  on  his  sole  and  un- 
confirmed testimony.  What  was  to  pre- 
vent any  labourer,  who  had  quarrelled  with 
his  master,  and  who  had  not  very  strict 
notions  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  an  oath, 
from  convicting  the  employer  in  a  fine  of 
20/.  and  applying  it  to  his  own  benefit  ? 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  Bill  required 
very  great  care  and  deliberation  previously 
to  its  enactments  receiving  the  assent  of 
Parliament.  When  he  saw  the  members 
of  the  Political  Economy  club  agreeing 
upon  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  it 
confirmed  him  in  an  idea  he  had  long  en- 
tertained, namely,  that  the  political  econo- 
mists, strong  as  they  were  in  general  prin- 
ciples, were,  nevertheless,  willing  to  give 
way  when  a  matter  affected  their  own  par- 
ticular interests.  He  lamented  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  should  have 
been  induced  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill  by 
the  influence  of  his  friends  in  the  Potteries, 
because  it  placed  him  in  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. He  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opi- 
nion of  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  should  be 
glad  to  hear  how  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man reconciled  the  Government  support 
of  the  Bill  with  the  system  upon  which 
Government  professed  to  act  in  commer- 
cial matters.  He  hoped  that  the  measure 
would  not  be  persisted  in  at  that  period 
of  the  Session,  and  he  should  oppose  going 
into  a  committee  on  it.  If,  however,  he  were 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  he  should  do 
what  he  could  in  the  committee  to  miti- 
gate the  mischief  of  the  measure,  and  should 
propose  to  confine  its  operation  to  the 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick,  which 
appeared  to  desire  it.  If  it  were  a  good  Bill 
for  them,  let  those  counties  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  but  let  them  not  impose  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  Dorset  and  Somerset 
a  measure  which  the  latter  are  of  opinion 
must   be    prejudicial   to  their   interests.1 


There  was  a  custom  in  those  placet,  of 
employing  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
peasantry  in  making  gloves,  and  giving 
them  a  certain  portion  of  their  earnings  in 
clothes.  Far  from  considering  that  as  a 
loss,  he  looked  on  it  as  an  advantage  to 
both  parties.  If  the  entire  amount  of 
wages  were  paid  in  money,  it  would  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  husband,  who  was 
not  always  disposed  to  spend  it  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  advantageous  to  his  family. 
But  as  the  case  stands,  a  part  of  the  wages 
was  paid  in  clothes  for  the  females,  who 
were  thus  at  least  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  some  advantage  for  their  labour.  Here 
it  must  be  admitted  that  what  was  oppro- 
briously  called  the  truck-system  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  effects.  In  some  parts  of 
Lancashire,  the  manufacturers  kept  a  num- 
ber of  cows,  and  allowed  their  labourers  to 
have  milk,  which  was  surely  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  labourer.  But  he  had  seen 
a  case  that  was  laid  before  a  legal  Gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  understanding*'  in  the  Act, 
and  the  case  was  thus  put  "  Suppose  a 
manufacturer  has  cows,  and  gives  the  milk 
to  the  families  of  persons  in  his  employ- 
ment, they  purchasing  and  paying  for  it, 
is  this  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  V 
The  answer  was  "If  all  the  master's  la* 
bourers,  or  all  of  a  particular  class  of  them, 
take  the  milk,  that  is  evidence  of  'an 
understanding/  and  that  the  arrangement 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  master.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  manufacturer 
who  provided  his  people  with  milk,  an 
article  of  such  importance,  but  very  often 
so  difficult  to  be  procured  by  labourers, 
particularly  manufacturiug  labourers,  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  an  act  that  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  very  class 
of  people  for  whose  benefit  this  penalty 
was  to  be  inflicted.  He  did  not  like  such 
legislation,  and  would  strenuously  oppose 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  as  the  subject 
had  already  received  some  consideration, 
and  was  going  to  be  further  considered 
in  a  committee,  he  should  not  then 
trespass  on  the  House  at  any  length.  It 
was  only  within  a  few  days  that  he  had 
learnt  that  this  Bill  was  taken  up  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Looking  upon  it 
merely  as  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Staffordshire,  he  had  not 
given  it  that  consideration  which  he  was 
then  satisfied  it  deserved,  particularly  since 
the  measure  had  been  adopted  by  Govern- 
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ment.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  impolitic  interference  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  truck-system  had  given 
rise  to  abuses,  and  if  this  Bill  could  be  con- 
fined to  remedying  them,  it  should  have 
his  hearty  support.  The  professed  object 
of  the  Bill  was,  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  truck-system  amongst 
the  manufacturing  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  was  apprehensive,  however,  that 
the  Bill  would  create  other  evils,  much 
greater  than  those  it  was  intended  to  re- 
move. By  the  Bill,  in  fact,  the  labouring 
people  would  be  greatly  injured,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  many  of  them  out  of  employ- 
ment. There  were  several  inconveniences 
which  the  measure  was  likely  to  produce ; 
the  chief  of  which  was,  that  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  districts,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  numbers  of  the 
working  people  of  work  and  food.  Under 
this  Bill,  a  manufacturer  could  not  employ 
men  under  any  circumstances,  unless  he 
could  pay  them  in  money,  and  whenever 
he  was  out  of  money  he  must  cease  to 
give  them  work.  He  did  not  defend  the 
truck-system,  and  he  wished  that  the 
state  of  trade  was  such  throughout  the 
country  as  to  enable  masters  at  all  times 
to  pay  in  money,  and  in  money  only. 
But  when  trade  had  been  long  depressed, 
and  when  wages  were  low,  and  there  was 
a  redundancy  of  labour,  the  masters  were 
forced  to  resort  to  the  truck-system,  or 
else  to  leave  off  manufacturing  altogether. 
In  his  opinion  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire proceeded  upon  a  wrong  assump- 
tion when  he  argued  that  the  workmen 
always  received  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  of  inadequate  value.  This 
might  be  the  case,  no  doubt,  in  a  few 
instances,  or  in  some  particular  district, 
but  that  was  not  generally  the  case.  In 
many  instances,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
labourers  got  as  good  articles  from  their 
masters  as  they  could  get  at  the  retail 
shops ;  and  at  as  low,  or  even  in  many 
instances  at  lower  prices.  He  also 
objected  to  the  Bill  that  it  was  partial  in  its 
operation.  If  the  principle  were  good,  it 
ought  to  be  made  general,  and  extended 
to  agricultural  labourers,  as  well  as  per- 
sons engaged  in  every  species  of  manufac- 
ture. He  had  other  objections  to  the  Bill, 
which  he  would  state  when  it  was  before 
the  committee.  The  House  was  then 
diseasing  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  end 


not  the  sort  of  machinery  made  use  of  to 
carry  its  enactments  into  operation,  though 
he  considered  the  machinery  no  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  He  called  on  the  House  to  watch 
the  measure  closely,  and  be  satisfied  of  its 
utility  before  it  sanctioned  a  principle 
adverse  to  the  whole  commercial  system 
of  legislation  lately  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment. For  his  part  he  must  say,  that  he 
never  saw  a  Bill  that  seemed  more  objec- 
tionable. He  would  support  the  measure 
if  he  thought  it  would  benefit  the  labour- 
ing classes,  of  whose  interests  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  humble  but  the  sincere  ad- 
vocate. The  working  classes,  however, 
could  never  flourish  whilst  trade  was  de- 
pressed ;  and  so  far  from  benefitting  them, 
the  Bill,  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  would  have 
a  contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  who  introduced 
it,  and  would  inflict  a  great  and  lasting  in- 
jury both  on  labourers  and  their  employers. 
He  meant  certainly  to  join  those  Members 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  oppose 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Herries  felt  called  upon,  by  the  ap» 
peal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cricklade,  to 
state  in  that  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  view  which 
he  took  of  its  principle ;  that  being  the  only 
subject  which  could  then  be  regularly 
brought  under  discussion  by  those  who 
deemed  it  proper  to  make  any  observations 
before  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair.  He  re- 
gretted that  this  course  had  not  been  pur- 
sued by  other  Gentlemen,  who  had  taken 
that  opportunity  of  going  into  details 
which  had  much  better  have  been  re- 
served for  the  next  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing. The  hon.  Member  who  last  addressed 
the  House  stated,  that  he  had  only  lately 
become  aware  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment gave  its  sanction  to  this  measure ; 
which  certainly  proved  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not  been  very  attentive  to  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  in  its  previous  stages, 
or  he  would  have  heard  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  ex- 
press, on  a  former  occasion,  the  very 
decided  opinion  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, entertained  on  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  He  did  not,  indeed,  then  state  that 
this  was  a  Government  measure,  for  such 
it  certainly  was  not :  indeed,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unfair  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Staffordshire,  who  had  the 
charge  of  this  Bill,  to  say  that  it  was  a 
Government  measure;  the  country  was 
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indebted  for  it  to  the  great  ability  and 
indefatigable  zeal  which  he  had  displayed 
in  preparing  and  promoting  it.  But  the 
Government  approved  of  the  object  and 
principle  of  the  Bill.  Being  acquainted 
with  the  complaints  which  existed  on  this 
subject  in  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  the  Ministers, 
after  listening  with  great  patience  to  repre- 
sentations from  various  quarters,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  countenance  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  having  for  its 
object  to  put  an  end  to  evils  of  very  great 
magnitude,  which  had  given  occasion  to 
frequent  and  general  complaints.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  government 
could  properly  refuse  to  support  a  measure 
calculated  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  such 
crying  evils.  His  hon.  friend  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  ability,  described  in  a  statement 
abundantly  confirmed  by  documents  and  by 
facts,  the  evils  to  which  the  lowest  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  exposed,  by  the 
abuse  of  this  system,  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  No  person  who 
listened  to  that  statement,  or  was  ac- 
quainted, from  other  sources,  with  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  be  otherwise 
than  desirous  of  promoting  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  calculated  to  obviate  the 
abuses  which  existed,  without  infringing 
upon  rights  and  interests  which  must  be 
maintained.  The  truck-system  was  a 
great  evil,  and  some  remedy  for  it  was 
urgently  called  for.  The  present  Bill  had 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing such  a  remedy,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  we  should  allow  an  objection  to  be 
taken  in  limine,  and  upon  principle,  to  a 
Bill  with  such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  go 
into  committee  and  hear  the  arguments  by 
which  the  several  provisions  of  the  Bill 
could  be  supported.  My  hon.  friend 
opposite,  the  member  for  Cricklade, 
opposed  the  Bill  in  toto,  as  contrary  to 
"  all  principles."  To  all  the  principles  of 
what? — was  it  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
of  legislation  or  of  sound  policy  ?  It  was 
very  easy  to  talk  in  such  general  terms  of 
all  principles.  There  were  principles  of 
legislation,  and  principles  of  polity,  and 
general  principles  of  justice  and  morality. 
Now,  to  which  of  these  principles  was  the 
present  measure  adverse  ?  In  his  opinion, 
the  measure  was  in  strict  consistency  with 
the  soundest  and  best  principle  of  legisla- 
tion— that  principle  of  civil  government 
which  said,  that  the  law  should  be  so 


framed  as  to  take  care  of  that  class  of  the 
community  which  was  least  able  to  pro- 
tect itself.     The  Bill  was  certainly  not  in- 
consistent with  that  great  principle;  nor 
with  the  course  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject adopted  in  former  times.      He  was 
not  one  of  that  political  school  which  con- 
sidered that   our  ancestors  were  always 
wrong,  and  that  their  views  upon  every 
question  of  legislation  were  to  be  ridiculed. 
He  did  not  contend  that  they  had  always 
legislated  wisely  and  usefully ;  but  when 
he  found  them,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
legislating  with  uniform  consistency  upon 
any  topic,  and  striving  undeviatingly  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  particular  object, 
it  offered  a  strong  inducement  for  their 
successors  to  institute  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated,   before   abandoning    the  principles 
which  they  had  adopted.     He  could  not 
agree,  therefore,  with  his  hon.  friend,  who 
would  oppose  such  a  Bill  as  that  because 
it  was  contrary  to  all  principle.     But  as 
his  hon.  friend  had  asked  him  several 
questions,  he  would  permit  him  to  ask 
what  he  meant  by  "  all  principle/'  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  the  goodness,  in 
some  other  part  of  that  debate,  to  explain 
to  what  good  principle  this  measure  was 
really,    in   his   opinion,    opposed?      He 
maintained  that  it  was  a  main  principle  in 
all  good  government,  and  all  civil  legisla- 
tion, that  the  due  execution  of  contracts 
between  man  and  man  should  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  law.     The  law,  therefore, 
ought  to  secure  to  the  labourer  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  between  him  and 
his  employer.     His  hon.  friend  could  not 
doubt  that  truth,  but  he  seemed  not  to  un- 
derstand its  bearing  on  the  present  question. 
But  when  the  employer  paid  his  labourer 
in  goods  what  he  had  engaged  to  pay  in 
money,  it  was  a  breach  of  contract.     The 
law  established  a  legal  tender  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  money  engagements  between 
individuals,   and  no  man  had  a  right  to 
offer  another,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt, 
anything  but  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm. 
That  ought  to  be  the  only  medium  of  pay- 
ing the  labourer  his  wages ;  but  from  the 
system  of  truck,    the  legal  tender  was 
wholly  banished.      The  master  paid   no 
money,  but  substituted  something  else  for 
it,  and  something  which  had  no  fixed  or 
permanent  relation  of  value  to  all  other 
commodities.    Articles  subject  to  constant 
variations  of  price,  and  therefore  wholly 
unfit  to  be  used  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  at 
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the  option,  and  according  to  the  arbitrary 
valuation  of  the  debtor,  were  given  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  with  great  injustice  and 
detriment  to  the  defenceless  workman. 
On  this  point,  and  in  reply  to  those  who 
talked  of  principles,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  authority  of  a  great  master 
of  the  science  and  principles  of  political 
economy;  one  who  had  pushed  his  re- 
searches, with  all  the  energy  and  profound 
penetration  of  genius,  into  every  branch 
of  legislation  affecting  the  social  and 
commercial  interests  of  mankind,  con- 
nected with  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
nations.  The  practice  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferring, of  paying  labourers  by  truck, 
passed  under  the  review  of  that  eminent 
writer  Adam  Smith.  It  might,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear presumptuous  in  him,  to  those  who 
were  arrayed  against  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  and  who  were  of  a  more  recent  school  of 
political  economy  than  Adam  Smith,  that 
heshould  oppose  the  authority  of  that  great, 
but  now  antiquated,  writer  to  their  newer 
lights ;  but  there  was  so  much  of  force  and 
of  reason  concentrated  in  a  brief  and 
simple  passage  of  his  work,  relating  to  this 
subject,  that  he  hoped  the  House  would 
excuse  him  if  he  trespassed  on  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  reading  it.  "  Whenever  the 
Legislature,"  said  Adam  Smith,  "  attempts 
to  regulate  the  differences  between  masters 
and  their  workmen,  its  counsellors  are  the 
masters..  When  the  regulation,  therefore, 
is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always 
just  and  equitable;  but  it  is  sometimes 
otherwise  when  in  favour  of  the  masters. 
Thus  the  law  which  obliges  the  masters  in 
several  different  trades  to  pay  their  work- 
men in  money,  and  not  in  goods,  is  quite 
just  and  equitable.  It  imposes  no  real  hard- 
ship on  the  masters  ;  it  only  obliges  them 
to  pay  that  value  in  money  which  they 
pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always  really 
pay,  in  goods  :  the  law  is  in  favour  of  the 
workmen/'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Adam 
Smith  on  the  principle  of  the  law  which, 
by  this  Bill,  it  was  intended  more  effectu- 
ally to  enforce.  The  truck-system  was  an 
avoidance  of  that  law.  In  order  to  secure 
to  the  workman  the  full  value  of  his  labour, 
according  to  his  agreement,  the  payment 
for  it  must  be  made  in  money,  or  in  some 
medium  not  subject  to  variation  or  un- 
certainty in  its  relation  to  money.  Under 
the  practice  against  which  the  Bill  was 
directed,  the  master  who  engaged  to  pay 
certain  sums  for  labour  did  not  really  pay 
those  tarns ;  he  avoided  it  by  not  paying 
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in  money,  but  in  what  he  called  an 
equivalent.  It  was  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent,  arbitrarily  valued  and  selected 
by  the  master,  that  constituted  the  gist  of 
the  evil.  There  were  three  degrees  in  the 
operation  of  the  truck-system,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  framers  of  the  several 
Statutes  on  the  subject  appeared  to  have 
been  drawn.  First,  the  substitution  of 
payment  for  labour  in  goods  in  lieu  of 
payments  in  money,  where  money  pay- 
ments had  been  expressly  bargained  for  by 
the  parties.  Secondly,  the  payment  of  the 
workmen,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
goods,  where  there  had  been  an  agreement 
or  understanding  before-hand  to  that 
effect.  Thirdly,  the  mere  union,  in  the 
same  person,  of  the  business  of  a  master 
employing  labourers,  and  that  of  a  retail 
shopkeeper  supplying  them  with  the 
principal  articles  of  their  necessary  con- 
sumption. Each  of  these  was  supposed, 
by  some  persons,  to  be  pregnant  with  evil, 
and  liable  to  pernicious  abuses ;  and  they 
would  strictly  prohibit  them  all.  In  their 
sentiments  and  opinions  he  did  not  concur, 
and  he  felt  called  upon  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinction he  took  between  these  several 
modes  by  which  the  manufacturer  sought 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  his  production. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
several  hon.  Members,  and  among  them 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  from  not 
attending  to  these  distinctions,  did  not 
fully  understand  the  subject.  The  pay- 
ment of  labourers  in  goods,  where  the  con- 
tract had  been  specifically  made  for  a  pay- 
ment in  money,  was  admitted  to  be  a  case 
of  undisputed  injustice.  It  was  admitted 
that  such  engagements  should  be  strictly 
enforced,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man ought  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  no- 
thing else.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  enforced  the  payment  of 
money  where  money  was  contracted  to  be 
paid,  all  seemed  to  agree  in  its  expediency. 
To  that  extent  the  principle  of  the  measure 
was  acknowledged  to  be  good.  That  was 
one  material  point  gained  for  argument, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  practice 
wliich  the  Bill  was  intended  to  put  down 
consisted  in  the  evasion  of  the  positive  en- 
gagement to  pay  in  money.  Ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred  of  the  agreements  for 
wages  were  made  for  money,  and  these 
engagements  the  truck-masters  contrived  to 
discharge  in  goods.  In  the  prevention  of 
this  malpractice,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
agreement. But  the  case  was  different, 
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and  the  question  not  so  easy,  where  the 
contract  or  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labourer  contemplated  a 
settlement,  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in 
the  supply  of  commodities.  Such  con- 
tracts were  prohibited  by  the  existing  law, 
on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they 
were  liable,  and  the  great  injustice  which 
they  might  inflict  on  the  labourer.  But 
in  his  humble  judgment,  they  ought  not 
to  be  condemned  absolutely  and  without 
exception.  There  must  be  a  distinction 
drawn  between  contracts  for  the  payment 
of  labour  in  supplies,  the  nature  of  which 
could  be  exactly  ascertained  before-hand, 
and  were  not  liable  to  variation,  and  those 
of  an  uncertain  description.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  agreement  be  to  pay  the  la- 
bourer partly  in  money,  and  partly  in 
lodging,  that  might  be  a  fair  agreement,  be- 
cause both 'parties  equally  knew,  or  might 
know,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  lodging,  which  was  not 
liable  to  change.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  where  the  bargain  included  goods  in 
general,  or  even  specific  articles  of  con- 
sumption, liable  to  vary  in  quality.  The 
choice  of  the  goods  was  there  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  which  that  gave  him  over 
the  labourer,  the  most  cruel  oppression 
and  fraud  were  practised.  Such  contracts 
were  replete  with  injustice,  and  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  between  parties  of  such  un- 
equal power,  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion, as  the  master  and  the  labourer.  In 
these  cases  the  labourer  really  made  the 
contract  in  ignorance  how  he  was  to  be 
paid.  The  performance  of  this  agreement 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  master  alone,  and 
under  such  a  system,  as  it  was  the  inter- 
est, so  it  was  too  much  the  practice,  of  the 
master  to  extort  from  the  workman  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  give  him  articles 
that  were  worth  nothing  like  the  sum  at 
which  ho  estimated  them.  Suppose  that 
a  workman  was  to  be  paid  so  much 
money,  and  the  remainder  in  goods ;  that 
a  given  quantity  of  flour  was  to  be  part  of 
his  wages.  There  was  in  such  a  contract 
nothing  definite ;  it  might  be  flour  of  the 
best  or  of  the  worst  quality.  And  how 
was  the  price  to  be  determined  ?  There 
was  nothing  definite  in  such  a  medium  of 
payment  when  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
article  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
master.  God  forbid  that  he  should  sup- 
pose that  all  the  masters  who  paid  wages 
in  goods  took  advantage  of  their  work- 


men. He  knew  that  there  were  many 
who  acted  fairly  and  honestly  towards 
their  labourers,  and  who,  even  in  this  prac- 
tice, consulted  the  advantage  of  those 
whom  they  employed.  But  here  were  two 
contracting  parties ;  on  the  one  side  a  weak 
and  poor,  on  the  other  a  rich  and  power- 
ful man  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
there  must  always  be  danger  that  the 
weaker  party  would  be  oppressed.  When 
he  first  looked  into  this  subject,  he  had 
considerable  doubts  as  to  the  restrictions 
which  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  these 
voluntary  bargains  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
bourer for  mixed  payments  in  money  and 
goods ;  und  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  to  whose  consideration 
it  was  submitted  about  the  same  time,  also 
felt  some  difficulty  on  the  point.  He  had 
some  hesitation  in  reconciling  the  principle 
of  the  present  measure  in  this  respect 
with  his  views  as  to  the  fitness  of  leaving 
trade  unshackled  by  all  regulations  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.  He  was  certainly  of 
opinion,  generally  speaking,  that  it  was  im- 
proper for  the  .  Legislature  to  interfere  in 
the  transactions  of  trade,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  felt  himself  bound  to  look  at  this 
measure  with  great  caution.  But  the 
higher  principle  of  protecting  the  labour- 
ing classes,  of  securing  to  them  the  just 
reward  of  their  labour,  preponderated,  in 
this  case,  over  all  other  general  considera- 
tions ;  and  he  therefore  maintained,  that  in 
this  matter  the  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  necessary.  But  although  he  had 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  mixed  agreements, 
it  was  the  less  necessary,  because  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  contracts 
between  masters  and  workmen  were  con- 
tracts for  money  only  ;  and  those  were  the 
contracts  which  were  constantly  evaded  by 
masters  who  practised  the  truck-system. 
He  considered,  therefore,  that  this  would 
be  a  most  useful  Bill,  if  it  remedied  the 
flagrant  evils  which  arose  out  of  the  pay- 
ment in  goods  of  an  indefinite  value, 
whether  under  agreements  to  pay  abso- 
lutely in  money,  or  otherwise.  These 
evils  were  now  of  such  magnitude,  that 
complaints  of  them  were  coming  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly from  some  of  the  most  important 
and  most  populous  of  the  manufacturing 
counties.  The  feeling,  indeed,  had  been  so 
strong  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
urged  the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
that  they  had  strongly  pressed  the  neces- 
sity of  prohibiting  the  manufacturer  alto* 
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gether  from  selling  commodities  to  his  la- 
bourers. That  was  the  third  part  of  the 
general  subject  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
It  was  maintained  by  those  who  recom- 
mended this  prohibition,  that  if  the  master 
were  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  at  all,  he 
would  convert  it  into  a  means  of  imposing 
all  the  evils  of  the  truck-system  upon  his 
labourers,  by  giving  them  credit,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  run  into  his  debt.  To  that 
reasoning,  however,  he  did  not  accede. 
There  were  many  situations  in  which  the 
shop  kept  by  the  master  was  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  workman,  and  in  which, 
but  for  it,  he  could  not  be  advantageously 
supplied.  That  practice  might,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  exist  consistently  with  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  which  was,  to  ensure 
that  the  money  payment  of  his  wages 
should  go  fairly,  and  without  reservation 
or  condition  of  any  kind,  into  the  hand  of 
the  labourer,  and  then  to  leave  him  free  in 
the  disposal  of  it,  to  deal  with  his  master, 
or  with  any  other  shopkeeper.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Bill  to 
guard  against  all  clandestine  or  collusive 
conditions  in  the  application  of  the  money. 
The  lion,  member  for  Montrose  asked  why 
it  should  be  supposed  that  the  master 
manufacturer  would  be  more  prone  to 
take  advantage  of  his  workmen  in  the  sale 
of  commodities  than  any  other  shopkeeper? 
The  reason  was,  he  had  necessarily  more 
power.  His  situation,  in  relation  to  his 
workman,  made  a  material  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  In  the  ordinary  case,  the  buy- 
ers and  sellers  stood  upon  equal  terms. 
The  seller  was,  perhaps,  in  most  cases 
sufficiently  inclined  to  take  every  advan- 
tage he  could  of  the  buyer ;  but  the 
buyer  could  defend  himself,  and  the 
struggle  was  conducted  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.  Not  so  between  master  and 
workman.  The  buyer  was,  in  that  case, 
feeble  and  helpless,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  seller.  That  was  more  especially  the 
case  when  the  delivery  of  goods  was  not 
made  in  exchange  for  money,  but  in  satis- 
faction of  a  debt  for  labour  previously  in- 
curred. The  master  then  offered  what  he 
pleased,  and  at  what  price  he  chose ;  and 
how  was  the  labourer  to  refuse  or  to  resist  ? 
He  would  not  dwell  on  the  flagrant  in- 
stances of  which  the  House  had  heard ;  such 
as  a  man  being  paid  his  week's  wages  with  a 
coal-scuttle,  or  a  warming-pan,  or  some 
other  article  as  little  suited  to  his  wants. 
Those  examples  were,  he  hoped,  rare; 
but  there  were  abundant  proofs  that  the 


goods  supplied  were  frequently  such  as 
the  labourer  must  sell  again,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family. 
They  were,  therefore,  most  improper  sub- 
stitutes for  money.  But  what  defence 
could  the  labourer  oppose  to  a  master  who 
forced  such  a  payment  upon  him,  if  there 
were  no  effective  law  to  protect  him  ?  At 
the  close  of  a  week,  during  which  his  la- 
bour had  been  given  to  his  employer,  he 
sought  his  reward.  The  things  were  ten- 
dered to  him  ;  his  wants  were  urgent,  and 
his  chance  of  redress  under  the  existing 
Statutes  absolutely  null.  He  must  submit. 
Week  after  week  he  was  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  in  wretchedness,  until  all  hope 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  thraldom 
disappeared.  The  workman,  it  was  said, 
might  change  his  master ;  labour  was 
free  to  seek  the  best  channels  of  employ- 
ment, and  that,  if  left  alone,  these  evils 
would  wor}t  their  own  cure,  and  the  price 
of  labour  necessarily  find  its  proper  level. 
These  were  pretty  words,  but  every  one 
knew  what  extremes  of  misery  were  caused 
before  such  matters  really  found  their  level. 
It  was  not  possible  to  foresee  what  mis- 
chiefs might  arise  from  the  continuance  of 
the  truck-system,  if  it  were  not  corrected 
by  some  legislative  provision.  Whole 
trades  were  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  the 
labouring  manufacturers  in  those  districts 
where  it  most  prevailed  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement  approaching  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  even  without  reference  to  the  in- 
justice of  the  practice,  and  to  the  miseries 
which  it  inflicted,  it  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the 
tranquillity  of  the  manufacturing  counties. 
And  who  were  the  parties  who  prayed  that 
it  might  be  put  down  ?  First,  the  poor  la- 
bourers themselves,  who  presented  them- 
selves by  deputations  from  their  own 
body  at  the  offices  of  the  Government, 
and  who  made  their  applications  also 
through  the  magistrates  of  their  several 
counties.  These  last,  too,  were  urgent,  and 
their  appeals  were  made,  not  less  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  and  a  charitable  feel- 
ing for  the  suffering  parties,  than  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quiet  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  Even  that  day  represent- 
ations had  reached  him  from  most  re- 
spectable magistrates  in  Gloucestershire, 
imploring  the  speedy  passing  of  the  Bill, 
and  stating  that,  unless  some  measure 
were  adopted  to  stop  the  mischief,  they 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. There  were  also  master  manu- 
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lice,  and  who,  for  their  own  Bakes,  called 
for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  be- 
cause they  were  uTiahle  to  carry  on  a  com- 
petition with  the  truck-masters  on  such 
unequal  terms;  they  must  either  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  increasing  their  profits, 
or  retire  from   business.     The  claims 
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d  he  did  not  wish  to  throw 
y  of  it;  but  it 
really  seemed  to  him  liable  to  a  great 
many  objections.  For  instance,  a  single 
witness  might  be  an  informer;  and,  in 
case  of  conviction,  he  was  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  penalties.  There  were  va- 
rious other  objections,  into  which  it  was  not 


these  parties,  though  less   pressing  than  ;  necessary  then   to  enter;  but  which  had 
those  of  the  labourer,  were  deserving  of  j  convinced  him   that  it  was  time  to  look 


great  consideration.  There  was  one  point 
on  which  he  agreed  with  the  member  for 
Montrose.  He  said  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  country  to  leave  the 
law  as  at  present.  He,  however,  would 
have  the  House  abolish  all  the  old  taws, 
instead  of  making  a  new  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  in  accordance 
with  the  great  authority  already  quoted, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  the 
existing  law  was  wise  and  just;  and  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  make  further  pro- 
vision for  carrying  that  law  into  effect. 
When  the  Bill  was  in  committee  he  should 
advert  to  iu  several  details,  and  probably 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  some  amend- 
ments. In  his  observations,  he  had  con- 
lined  himself  to  the  principle  and  policy 
of  the  Bill,  to  which  he  gave  his  hearty 
support,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
some  measure  of  that  description  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  well-being,  the  comfort, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  industrious  po- 
pulation of  those  districts  in  which  our 
staple  manufactures  were  most  extensively 

Mr.Be«e((wassomewhat  surprised  to  find 
after  sitting  several  years  in  the  House,  and 
hearing  a  vast  variety  of  observations  on 
sound  principles  and  false  principles,  that 
the  House  had  only  at  length  got  to  defin- 
ing what  principle  was;  and  so  lame  was 
the  definition,  that  he  for  one  could  not 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
definition.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  all 
he  said  on  the  subject  amounted  to  this, 
that  there  were  some  principles  which 
allowedParliament  todo  one  thing.and  some 
another ;  hut  at  fixed  principles  the  House 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman alluded  to  Adam  Smith,  who, 
although  a  great  authority,  was  not  always 
sound  in  his  principles.  He  supposed, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  price  of 
labour  might  be  regulated  by  law.  That 
principle  had  been  tried,  and  remained  a 
wry  long  time  a  disgrace  to  the  Statute- 
book.  With  respect  to  the  present  Bill, 
he  had  not  looked  into  it  until  very  re- 


into  the  principle  of  this  Bill.  There 
would  be  great  difficulty,  he  believed,  in 
forming  any  bill  which  would  prevent  the 
truck-system  from  being  brought  into 
operation.  That  system  was  adopted  from 
necessity.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
just  to  mention  one  or  two  means  by 
which  this  Bill  might  be  evaded.  The 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  talked  of  obliging  money  con- 
tracts to  be  fulfilled;  but  without,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  Did  he  not  know  that 
if  men  contracted  for  money,  the  present 
law  is  quite  equal  to  enforce  the  fulfilment 
of  that  contract?  If  the  man  contracted 
partly  for  money  and  partly  for  goods, 
then  he  ought  to  receive  what  he  con- 
tracted for;  and,  generally  speaking,  he 
did  so.  To  compel  the  master  to  pay  him 
otherwise,  would  be,  in  fact,  violating  a 
contract.  The  object  of  this  Bill,  how- 
ever, was,  to  prevent  a  master  and  workman 
from  contracting  at  all.  If  the  master  be 
a  butcher,  the  workman  must  not  deal 
with  him  j  the  master  must  not,  dare  not 
ask  him.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  carry  such  a  law  into  effect. 
There  were  already  thirteen  Acts  of  Par- 
liament on  the  subject,  which  were  all 
dead  letters,  no  one  ever  looking  to  them, 
except  informers  who  wanted  to  make 
something  by  them.  But  let  the  House 
see  how  easily  this  Act  might  be  evaded. 
A  retail  shop  might  be  set  op  in  a  town 
or  village.  The  master  did  not  desire  his 
workmen  to  deal  at  that  shop,  and  be 
paid  them  in  money  every  Saturday  even- 
ing. There  was,  however,  a  private  con- 
nexion between  the  master  and  the  person 
who  managed  the  retail  shop,  perhaps 
that  person  was  a  relation  of  the  master's, 
or  one  of  his  own  family  ;  every  Saturday 
evening  the  master  might  put  a  cross  after 
the  name  of  every  man  who  did  not  deal 
at  the  shop,  and  the  foreman  would  dis- 
charge that  man.  He  did  not  tell  the 
workman  why  he  was  discharged.  Ho 
said,  perhaps,  "  You  are  not  a  good  man, 
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we  do  not  like  you ;"  and  the  man  was 
sent  about  his  business.  This  was  soon 
known;  every  one  understood  it;  all 
knew  why  he  was  discharged,  but  who 
could  prove  it?  The  man  received  all 
his  money,  there  was  no  agreement  that 
he  should  deal  at  any  particular  shop; 
but  yet  there  was  a  general  knowledge 
throughout  the  town  that  it  was  expected; 
how  was  that  to  be  avoided?  The 
workman  who  was  discharged  because  he 
had  disobliged  his  master,  laboured  under 
a  great  disadvantage,  and  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  another  employment. 
The  master,  without  absolutely  charging 
him  with  any  fault,  might  say  to  another 
master  who  came  to  inquire  concerning  his 
character,  "  he  is  a  bad  one,"  or  "  a 
black  sheep,"  or  any  of  those  expressions 
which  were  in  common  use;  and  the  work- 
man was  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  representations.  This  was 
a  case  that  could  not  in  any  way  be  avoided. 
Jt  would  occur  in  spite  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. But  suppose  the  system  could 
be  got  rid  of,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
it?  It  would  be  to  give  the  workmen  a 
lower  rate  of  wages,  which  would  be  re- 
duced precisely  in  t'le  same  proportion  in 
which  the  truck-system  produced  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  persons  most 
injured  by  the  truck-system  were  the 
small  manufacturers,  who  did  not  employ 
men  enough  to  keep  truck-shops.  Men 
of  small  capital  could  not  keep  such  shops, 
and  therefore  laboured  under  a  disadvant- 
age by  competition  with  those  who  could. 
That  was  an  evil,  however,  which  no  law 
could  prevent.  As  respected  agricultural 
labourers,  nothing  could  be  more  disad- 
vantageous than  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
Whenever  the  truck-system  was  brought 
into  operation  in  agriculture,  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  labourer.  He  got 
his  wheat  by  the  bushel,  or  the  half  bushel, 
which  he  could  not  get  at  market,  and 
was  enabled  to  make  it  into  flour  himself. 
It  was  always  advantageous  to  the  la- 
bourer. 

Mr.  Littleton  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  perhaps  not  aware  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  thrown  out  on 
that  point,  he  had  exempted  agricultural 
labourers  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Bennet :  Agricultural  labourers 
were  certainly  not  exempted  in  the  printed 
Bill,  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  but  he 
was  glad  to  hear  that  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.    It  proved,  how- 


ever, that  men  could  not  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  Legislature  notwith- 
standing the  observation  of  the  right  hon, 
Gent,  had  not  got  upon  a  fixed  principle. 
•  Whether  the  contract  entered  into  be  for 
i  money  or  goods,  no  law  ought  to  prevent 
|  it  being  performed.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  he  felt  that  the  House  would  not  be 
legislating  upon  any  fixed  and  acknow- 
ledged principle,  he  could  not  give  his 
support  to  the  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  if  the 
Bill  passed,  it  would  only  be  one  added 
to  the  thirteen  useless  laws,  which  had 
already  been  passed  on  the  subject.  The 
effect  of  having  so  many  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  same  subject  was,  that  no  one 
could  be  acquainted  with  what  was  really 
the  law;  for  it  was  no  sooner  generally 
known,  than  a  new  law  was  passed.  He 
wished  that  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire had  consolidated  the  whole  of  the 
laws  relating  to  masters  and  workmen, 
and  brought  in  one  short  intelligible  Act 
on  the  subject.  It  was  then,  too  late  to 
introduce  such  a  measure  ;  but  perhaps 
the  hon.  Member  would  allow  this  Bill  to 
lie  over  until  next  Session.  It  might 
then  be  referred  to  a  committee  up-stairs, 
and  after  due  consideration,  when  all  the 
facts  were  established,  the  House  might 
be  enabled  to  legislate  upon  just  princi- 
ples, and  the  whole  subject  be  brought  into 
one  law,  which  every  man  might  have  be- 
fore him.  All  temporary  laws,  in  his 
opinion,  were  bad,  for  they  were  no  sooner 
learned  than  they  were  repealed.  On  the 
whole,  the  hon.  Member  would  do  well  to 
let  this  Bill  stand  over  till  next  Session. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore  did  not  mean 
to  imitate  the  example  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  entered  upon  abstract  dis- 
quisitions as  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill. 
He  would  not  inquire  whether  the  Bill 
were  consistent  with  this  or  that  principle, 
because  he  thought  the  House  had  better 
confine  itself  to  the  question  before  it, 
and  consider  whether  the  measure  be  not 
consistent  with  freedom  of  trade  and  with 
common  sense.  His  hon.  friend  below 
him  had  misunderstood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  one  point;  whom  he  did 
not  understand  to  say  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  workmen  being  paid  partly 
in  money,  and  partly  in  goods,  when  it 
was  by  special  contract.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  forcibly  putting  an  end  to  that 
system,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was 
liable  to  abuse;  that  it  was  not  easy  tg 
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define  what  goods  meant,  because  they 
were  subject  to  variations  of  price ;  and 
under  such  a  system,  the  weaker  party 
was  more  liable  to  be  injured.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Adam  Smith  on  this  subject.  The  last 
edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by  a  gentle- 
man, whose  authority,  though  not  so  high 
perhaps  as  that  of  Adam  Smith,  was  also  to 
be  respected.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
was  correct  in  all  his  views;  but  his 
opinion  was  certainly  worth  consideration, 
and  ought  not  to  be  thrown  aside.  He 
alluded  to  Mr.  M'CulIoch.  In  that  gen- 
tleman's edition  of  Adam  Smith,  a  note 
occurred,  in  which  reference  was  made  to 
the  principle  now  under  consideration.  Mr. 
M'CulIoch  described  the  law  as  founded 
upon  principle.  He  said,  "  Colliers,  coai- 
bearers,  salters,  and  all  individuals  em- 
ployed in  collieries  and  salt-works,  were 
placed  by  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  in  the 
exact  condition  of  the  adscripti  glebce  of 
the  middle  ages.  They  were  bound  to 
perpetual  service  at  the  works  to  which 
they  belonged ;  upon  a  sale  of  the  works, 
the  new  proprietor  acquired  a  right  to 
their  services.  In  1775,  a  law  was  passed 
for  the  abolition  of  this  species  of  servi- 
tude ;  but  this  Act  did  not  effect  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Those  that  were  emanci- 
pated suffered  themselves  to  become  in- 
debted to  their  masters  for  sums  which 
they  could  not  pay,  and  which  obliged 
them  to  continue  their  services  on  the  old 
footing.  In  1799  they  were  completely 
emancipated."  "  The  Statute,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  object  from  being  defeated, 
took  from  the  masters  all  title  to  pursue  (a 
Scotch  law  term)  the  colliers  for  any  sum 
advanced  to  them,  unless  for  the  support 
of  a  family  during  sickness."  The  argu- 
ment to  be  drawn  from  this  was,  that  when 
the  labourer  was  paid  in  goods,  instead  of 
money,  he  was  not  a  free  agent.  The 
labourer  was  constantly  exposed  to  a 
power  which  perpetually  existed,  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  when  he  got  into 
debt  he  should  cease  to  be  a  free  agent. 
When  the  master  was  a  retailer,  nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  the  workman 
should  get  into  his  debt.  Throughout  the 
country,  wherever  the  truck-system  pre- 
vailed, it  was  constantly  found  to  be  the 
<  a*e,  and  under  those  circumstances,  the 
free  competition  alluded  to  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  did 
not  exist  between  the  master  and  the 
workman,    The  effect  was  practically  to 


put  the  workman  in  the  state  of  depend- 
ence to  which  the  writer  he  had  quoted 
referred.     But  putting  the  working  classes 
out  of  the  consideration,  the  existence  of 
the  truck-system    was  productive  of  the 
greatest  injury  to  other  branches  of  the 
community,  particularly  the  retail  dealers. 
He  looked  on  it  as  an  evil  of  no  slight 
magnitude,    that    the  extension  of  this 
system   would  sweep  them  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.     Much  of  the  moral 
feeling,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  best 
characteristics  of  this  country  as  a  nation, 
were  identified  with,  and  represented  by  that 
class.     He  viewed  with  great  alarm,  there- 
fore, any  practice  which  went  to  produce 
so  fatal  a  vacuum  in  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety.   The  truck-system,  whilst  it  went  to 
destroy  one  class,  was  calculated  to  degrade 
another.     What  was  it,  he  asked,  which 
gave  Englandthe  character  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing country;  and  induced   men  of 
respectability  to  engage  in  manufactures  ? 
It  was  because  her  manufacturers  were  not 
only  extensive  in  their  trade,  but  remark- 
able  for   their  honour  and  gentlemanly 
feeling;  and   was  it  possible  that  those 
characteristics  could  continue  to  belong  to 
the   manufacturers  of  England    if  they 
descended     to     keep     hucksters-shops? 
Those  qualities  which  redounded  so  much 
to  their  honour,  would  cease  to  form  a 
part  of  their  character.     It  had  been  stat- 
ed, that  the  most  respectable  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  country  had  com- 
plained of  the  system;    and  there  was 
no  difficulty   in   telling  why  they  com- 
plained.    If  the  system  became  general, 
and  some  manufacturers  derived  a  miser- 
able profit  by  supplying  their  workmen 
with  food,  all  others  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  same  course,  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  competition,  until  the  rate  of 
profit  was   reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
If  the  manufacturers  iu  one  part  of  the 
country  derived  a  profit  from  this  system, 
the  manufacturers  in  other  districts  must 
adopt  it.     What  prevented  all  the  manu- 
facturers from  adopting  the  system  ?     It 
was  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  and  of  respect 
for  themselves,  which  made  the  manufac- 
turers reluctant  to  begin  dealing  upon  so 
miserable  a  system    as  that  of  keeping 
huckster's  shops.     If  the  Legislature  did 
not  interpose,  however,  and  put  down  the 
system,  it  must  be  adopted  by  every  manu- 
facturer.    It  was  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  Legislature  should  take  it  into  consi- 
deration.    His   hon.  friend  below  him 
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doubted  whether  the  Bill  would  be  effect- 
ual; and  he  should  share  those  doubts 
if  it  were  not  that  a  strong  feeling  existed 
throughout  the  country  against  the  sys- 
tem. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  law 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  it  down,  be- 
cause it  would  be,  as  all  laws  must  be 
that  are  intended  to  be  effectual,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  law  would  at  least  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  great  evil,  the  further  extension  of 
which  was  checked  already  by  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  country.  If  the  Legislature 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  system,  it  must 
extend.  Time  would  give  it  feet  and 
wings,  and  accelerate  its  progress.  He 
gave  his  support  to  the  Bill,  not  saying 
that  the  measure  would  not  be  attended 
with  evils ;  but  he  considered  that  of  two 
evils,  he  was  choosing  the  least.  The 
measure  was  not  only  justified,  but  called 
for.  His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  the 
political  economists  had  forgot  their  prin- 
ciples out  of  respect  to  their  interests.  If 
his  lion,  friend  alluded  to  him,  he  was 
certainly  mistaken.  His  own  interest,  as 
regarded  his  constituents  would  have 
counselled  to  avoid  all  discussion  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  state  his  candid 
opinion,  and  in  so  doing,  though  his  senti- 
ments, might  not  be  in  accordance  with 
those  of  his  constituents,  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
important  trust  confided  to  his  hands. 

Mr.  Davie*  Gilbert  thought,  that  it  was 
much  better  that  workmen  should  be 
paid  in  money  than  in  goods,  and  they 
ought  always  to  be  paid  in  money  when  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  masters  to  do  so. 
Money  wages  were  most  conducive  to  the 
comfort  aud  advantage  of  the  labourer. 
But  times  had  been,  and  might  again 
come,  when  the  prices  of  commodities,  in- 
cluding wages,  were  very  low,  and  labour 
superabundant.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  not  expedient  that  the 
manufacturer  should  be  confined  to  one 
species  of  contract.  It  was  not  well, 
either  in  local  expediency  or  in  principle, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  his  work- 
men in  money,  or  else  not  employ  them 
at  all.  If  he  were  so  obliged  how 
would  this  law  affect  the  workman  ?  He 
now  got  a  livelihood — a  bad  one  perhaps — 
under  the  Truck-system ;  but  if  this  Bill 
passed,  he  would  get  no  livelihood  at  all. 
It  appealed  to  him  that  a  Bill  of  this  de- 
Kripiwo  ought  to  tare  been  drawn  up 


with  more  care  and  circumspection.  Every 
effort  might  be  made  to  put  down  those 
shops,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  prove 
ineffectual.  As  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Wiltshire,  had  stated,  the  master 
will  say,  "  You  may  go  wherever  you  please 
and  purchase  your  provisions,"  and  the  man 
would  find  himself  dismissed  if  he  acted 
on  that  permission.  Unless  the  master 
committed  some  offence  the  law  could  not 
punish  him  ;  but  it  appeared  also  that  the 
law  would  be  evaded  without  any  offence 
being  committed.  It  had  been  already 
observed,  that  it  was  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  supply  workmen  with  materials 
for  their  work.  That  was  the  case  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall;  and  he  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Stafford  had  exempt- 
ed the  Cornish  miners  from  the  operation 
of  the  Bill.  He  might  state,  however, 
that  those  engaged  in  the  mines  were  not 
only  supplied  with  tools,  but  also  with 
gunpowder,  hemp,  and  other  requisites; 
and  if  this  system  were  not  allowed,  the 
mines  could  not  be  worked.  If  the  mines 
had  not  been  exempted,  therefore,  next 
Session  the  House  would  have  had  peti- 
tions from  all  the  mining  districts.  He 
mentioned  this  to  show  the  caution  and 
circumspection  that  ought  to  be  adopted, 
lest,  in  endeavouring  to  do  good,  the 
Legislature  should  do  evil.  He  had  known 
instances  where  there  had  not  been  enough  * 
provisions  in  a  district  for  the  supply  of 
the  population,  and  where  proprietors  of 
mines,  and  other  extensive  works,  had  im- 
ported provisions,  and  sold  them  without 
any  profit,  often  at  a  loss,  to  supply  their 
workmen.  If  this  Bill  became  a  law,  and 
such  a  circumstance  should  occur,  some 
evil-disposed  person  might  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  levy  the  heavy  penalty  imposed 
by  this  Bill.  Cases  also  might  arise  where 
money  could  not  be  paid  by  the  masters, 
and  where  great  injury  would  arise  from 
preventing  them  paying  partly  in  goods. 
The  Bill  ought  not  only  to  be  sent  to  a 
committee  up- stairs,  but  also  to  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  for  consideration. 
There  was  no  one  who  did  not  give  the 
lion,  member  for  Staffordshire  credit  for 
the  intentions  with  which  he  introduced 
this  Bill ;  but  they  were  all  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  interested  persons ;  and 
an  opinion  was  entertained,  that,  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  the  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire  was  acting  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  opulent  manufacturers  in  his 
own  district,  who  were  very  anxious  that 
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he  should  carry  this  Bill,  under  the 
pectation  lliat  its  effect  would  be  lu  i 
the  price  of    iron,  in  which  they    < 
dealers. 

Mr.  Littleton  trusted,  after  the  personal 
reference  that  had  been  made  to  him,  that 
lie  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  won 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  lie  could 
have  been  influenced  by  the  master 
facturers  in  the  way  the  hon.  Member 
stated,  for  they  were  the  last  persons  from 
whom  he  heard  on  the  subject.  His  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  it,  in  the  first  instanc 
by  the  workmen  themselves,  who  complaii 
ed  loudly  of  the  injury  which  the  system 
inflicted  upon  them.  The  retail  dealt 
complained,  and  then  the  most  respectable 
of  the  master  manufacturers  also  stated 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  system, 
hon.  friend  had  implied  that  lie  was  the 
foster-parent  of  this  Bill,  insinuating  that 
the  measure  did  not  originate  with,  bul 
was  forced  on  him.  His  hon.  friend, 
however,  was  quite  misinformed.  He 
had  never  been  on  such  terms  with  his 
constituents  that  they  could  take  any 
liberty  with  him,  or  attempt  to  force  an 
bill  on  him.  He  was  as  independent,  1: 
hoped,  as  any  Member  of  that  Housi 
The  fact  was,  that  he  took  up  this  subject 
at  the  suggestion  of  no  class  of  persons. 
He  resided  in  a  county  where  his  attention 
had  been  necessarily  called  to  it  for  many 
years.  Seeing  its  evils,  he  regarded  it 
duty  incumbent  upon  him,  if  not  to  dt 
some  remedy  at  least  to  call  the  attention 
Parliament  to  the  subject.  In  tin 
ighbnurbood  where  he  resided,  then 
ire  two  or  three  associations  for  putting 
down  the  system,  and  it  was  most  obnox 
ious  to  all  classes.  Retail  dealers,  smal 
manufacturers,  labourers,  master  manu- 
facturers, the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  all 
classes  had  taken  the  field  against 
The  member  for  Cricklade  had  asked,  why 
not  repeal  the  thirteen  Acts  which  existed 
on  this  subject?  He  admitted  that  they, 
as  well  as  many  other  Acts  relating  to  this 
subject,  ought  to  be,  and  he  hoped  that 
at  some  future  lime  they  would  be  repealed. 
Some  hon.  Members  had  objected  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
informer  under  this  Bill,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  sum  considerable,  other- 
wise the  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  de- 
feated. The  man  who  should  inform  would 
be  almost  Bure  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  if  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to 
the  Sessions,  against  the  conviction  before 
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a  Magistrate,  the  chance  was,  that  in  the 
interval  he  would  fall  into  distress.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  fine  to  be  paid  on  convic- 
tion were  such  as  to  compensate  for  his 
loss  of  employment,  he  would  not  give 
the  information.  If  the  penalty  were 
not  high,  the  object  of  the  Act  might  be 
defeated.  He  had  consulted  several  Ma- 
gistrates on  the  subject,  and  they  had  all 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  penalty,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 
They  had  all  been  of  opinion,  also,  that 
to  receive  the  evidence  of  the  informer 
would  be  sufficient.  No  person  who  had 
spoken  on  this  subject  but  had  admitted 
that  the  present  stale  of  the  law  was  in- 
efficient. From  every  part  of  the  country 
he  had  received  communications  to  the 
same  effect.  It  had  been  contended  by 
the  hon.  Member  opposite,  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  old 
law  ;  that  in  times  of  difficulty  no  persons 
would  be  engaged  but  such  as  consented 
to  deal  at  a  particular  place,  and  that 
those  who  refused  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  He  doubted  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
be  worse  than  at  present,  for  the  truck- 
system  was  now  flourishing,  and  had  not 
been,  and  would  not  be,  probably  confined 
to  times  of  difficulty  and  distress.  He 
would  ask  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  re- 
membered what  took  place  in  the  year 
18*25,  whether  the  truck -system  was 
abandoned  in  that  year,  which  was  not 
one  certainly  of  any  scarcity  of  work,  but 
one  rather  of  ureal  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment in  almost  every  kind  of  business. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  correct  to  state,  that 
the  truck-system  was  carried  on  only  when 
there  was  little  demand  for  labour.  His 
hon.  friend  opposite  asked,  what  would  be 
the  advantage  of  obliging  employers  lo 
pay  in  money,  if  the  men  might  be  dis- 
charged for  not  dealing  at  a  particular 
shop.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  prac- 
tice was  great,  but  it  could  not  be  wholl; 
guarded  against.  There  were  now  sevei  ' 
manufactories  where  no  money  whatevi 
was  paid  to  the  persons  employed,  who  tool 
up  the  whole  of  their  wages  in  goods.  Ht 
wished  that  the  employer  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  money  in  all  cases.  The  workman 
to  whom  it  was  paid  would  then  be  a  free 
agent,  and  might  dispose  of  his  wages  as 
he  pleased.  There  was  a  vast  difference 
between  persons  who  received  no  money 
at  all,  and  those  who  received  the  whole 
of  their  wages  in  money,  being  at  libei 
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to  purchase  where  they  pleased.  Some 
hon.  Members  who  opposed  this  Bill  had 
suggested,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  in  order  that  evidence 
might  be  received  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
system ;  but  that  evidence  would  be  likely 
to  give  rise  to  great  differences,  and  to 
great  heart-burnings  amongst  the  masters, 
and  also  between  the  masters  and  the  men. 
It  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  House 
to  have  evidence  of  the  extent  of  a  system, 
the  existence  of  which  was  admitted  by 
every  parish  in  England.  It  was  a  fact, 
that  at  every  public  meeting  which  had 
been  held  on  this  subject,  not  a  single 
hand  had  ever  been  held  up  against  any 
petition  to  the  Legislature  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  the  truck -system  ;  a  stronger 
proof  could  not  be  given  of  the  general 
feeling  in  the  country  against  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  very  extensive  correspond- 
ence which  he  had  held  on  the  subject,  he 
was  informed  that  the  majority  of  the 
labouring  poor  who  had  emigrated  were 
persons  who  had  suffered  under  this  system. 
From  his  experience  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  mode  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  poor,  more  particularly  in  that 
county  with  which  ho  was  most  intimately 
connected  (Staffordshire),  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  in- 
troduce this  measure,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  truck-system  had  already 
led  to  indescribable  misery  amongst  the 
labouring  classes.  If  any  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
petitions  laid  on  the  Table  against  the 
system,  and  the  absence  of  petitions  in 
favour  of  it,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  the  mea- 
sure he  proposed  would  be  considered  a 
great  boon  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  a  proof  that  this 
system  was  forced  upon  employers  by  ne- 
cessity was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
no  person  had  been  found  to  speak  in 
favour  of  it  at  public  meetings,  because 
masters  had  a  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
they  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  business 
without  it ;  if,  however,  a  committee  were 
appointed  up-stairs,  evidence  from  the 
masters  themselves  might  be  laid  before  it, 
which  would  put  this  fact  beyond  doubt. 
On  this  ground  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Staffordshire,  and  he  should,  both  on 
the  present  and  at  future  stages,  give  it 
every  opposition  in  his  power.  It  was 
•aid,  that  the  truck-system  was  against 


all  principles,  and  that  the  public  opinion 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  fact  was  admitted,  that  some 
capitalists  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  system,  because  they  were  unable  other- 
wise to  compete  with  their  neighbours.  What 
a  valuable  discovery  was  that  which 
enabled  the  manufacturer  to  produce  his 
goods  ten  per  cent  cheaper  than  before. 
If  it  accomplished  that,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  it  was  an  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  to  in- 
terfere with  it  by  legislative  enactment. 
Parliament  should  leave  these  things  to 
find  their  own  level.  The  House  was  told 
that  this  was  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  What  was  political 
economy  but  the  application  of  sense  and 
reason  to  the  principles  of  government,  as 
applied  to  domestic  affairs?  What  was 
the  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  Beer 
Bill  ?  That  competition  should  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  possible,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  it  was  encouraged,  the  public  would 
benefit  by  it.  What  had  been  done  by 
the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  some  time  ago  ?  Grocery  and 
other  shops  were  opened  in  several  places, 
where  goods  were  sold  at  the  original  cost, 
yet  nobody  objected  to  that.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  were  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  to  be  increased  by  this  measure? 
The  hon.  Member  must  shew,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  present  system  was  an 
evil  to  the  poor,  and  that  this  Bill  would 
produce  a  practical  good  by  the  removal 
of  that  evil.  Would  it  raise  the  price 
of  the  commodity  to  the  manufacturers  ? 
for  if  it  did  not,  raising  wages  must 
be  an  injury  to  the  capitalist.  It  was 
said,  that  there  were  already  thirteen 
Acts  in  force  to  put  down  this  system ; 
and  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  how  was 
the  present  measure  to  become  so  ?  Par- 
liament must  endeavour  to  give  effect  to 
this  Bill  by  means  injurious  to  trade ;  or 
it  would  be  much  better  not  to  have  any 
law  whatever  on  the  subject.  On  these 
grounds  then,  and  on  the  ground  that,  if 
the  present  system  gave  the  capitalist  an 
advantage  of  ten  per  cent,  that  was  also 
an  advantage  to  the  workman,  who  had 
otherwise  no  chance  of  receiving  as  much 
employment  as  at  present,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  if  the  present 
system  gave  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  Parliament  not  only 
ought  not  to  put  it  down  by  any  legist** 
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Uve  enactment,  but  it  ought  to  compel 
every  manufacturer  to  pay  in  truck,  and 
not  in  money  wages ;  but  he  denied  that 
the  system  had  any  such  effect.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  of  some  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer, or  he  would  not  resort  to  it ;  but 
it  was  an  advantage  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  whom  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  that  House  especially  to  protect — he 
meant  the  labouring  classes.  In  his  opinion, 
all  contracts  made  for  money  wages  should 
be  fulfilled  according  to  the  terms  in  which 
they  were  made,  but  they  could  not  be 
said  to  be  fulfilled  if  a  man  contracted  to 
be  paid  in  money,  and  was  only  paid  in 
goods.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  give 
effect  to  contracts  made  for  wages,  by 
obliging  the  party  making  them  to  pay  the 
full  amount  in  money,  and  not  in  goods. 
He  knew  the  effect  which  the  Bill  might 
have  on  the  labourer,  and  the  difficulty 
the  manufacturer  might  feel  from  being 
obliged  to  pay  wages  in  money  ;  he  knew, 
also,  that  from  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  had 
arisen,  iii  many  instances,  the  system 
which  it  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  to 
abolish ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  im- 
possible to  deny  the  fact,  that  there  had 
been  a  rivalry  amongst  the  masters  to  sec 
how  far  they  could  carry  their  system  of 
extortion  against  the  workmen.  The  best 
way  to  put  an  end  to  this  was,  to  oblige 
them  all  to  pay  their  contracts  with  the 
workmen  in  money.  Why  was  money 
invented  at  all,  but  that  it  should  be  an 
invariable  standard,  and  a  measure  of 
value  in  contracts  between  man  and 
man,  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
which  must  follow  from  having  that  stand- 
ard in  articles  perishable  in  their  nature, 
and  changeable  in  value?  The  system  of 
paying  in  goods,  and  not  in  money,  had 
arisen  from  the  exercise  of  power  on  the 
one  side  over  the  necessity  which  existed 
on  the  other.  The  workman  was  obliged 
to  submit,  because  he  could  not  obtain 
employment  on  any  other  terms.  The 
difficulty  of  the  master  was  not  caused  by 
a  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  ;  but  the  effect  of  that 
to  the  workman  had  been,  to  lower  his 
wages  twenty  per  cent,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, twenty-five  per  cent.  This  system 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue :  it 
must  lead  to  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  country,  which  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
vent ;  and  if  this  Bill  were  not  to  past  in 
the  present  Session,  it  would  be  productive 


of  serious  inconvenience.    Hod.  Gentle- 
men talked    of   the  great  advantage  of 
producing  a    larger  quantity  of  money 
transactions ;  but  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  this  system,  if  it  were  persevered  in, 
would  be,  that  capital  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  manufacturing  districts.     In- 
stead of  trading  upon  money  capital,  as 
heretofore,  masters  got  credit  for  provisions, 
and  that  was  all  the  capital  upon  which 
they  traded.     The  underselling  of  other 
manufacturers,  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
spoke  as  a  consequence  of  the  present 
system,  was  not  an  underselling  by  means 
of   the    manufacturers'    greater    capital, 
skill, and  industry;  itwasanundersellingat 
the  expense  of  the  earnings  and  comforts 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community. 
Of  all  the  measures  which  had  been  under 
consideration  this  Session,  this  very  mea- 
sure was  that  one  on  which  would  depend 
the    good    feeling,  the    tranquillity,  and 
improved  condition  of  the  immense  con- 
centrated masses  of  population  employed 
in    the    manufacturing    districts  of  this 
country.     He  said  that  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  feeling  that  connected  this 
system  with  his  constituents,  for  by  the 
liberality  and  industry  prevailing  among 
them,  they  were  able  adequately  to  reward 
those  whom  they  employed,  so  that  the 
truck-system  was  unknown  in  Liverpool. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  the  prevalence 
of  the  best  feeling  between  masters  and 
men ;   and  between  the  two,  a  greater 
satisfaction  existed  than  was  to  be  found 
in  any  other  place  in  which  there  was  an 
equal  population.  He  would  not  weary  the 
House  with  the  details  of  the  consequences 
of  this  system,  as  they  had  been  described 
to  him ;  but  any  Gentleman  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to 
what  was  passing  in  Staffordshire,  and  in 
part  of  the  clothing  and  cotton  districts, 
would  find,  that  a  great  part  of  the  distress 
prevailing  there  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  a  want  of  employment,  as  the  undue, 
the  unfair  competition  to  which  the  track- 
system  gave  rise,  by  making  the  whole 
trade  a  struggle  between  the  avarice  of  the 
master  and  the  comforts  of  the  workmen. 
Unless  Parliament  resorted  to  some  mea- 
sure of  value,  as  the  standard  whereby  to 
determine  the  fair  remuneration   of  the 
workman,  the  degradation  and  extortion 
of  the  present  system  would  be  inevitably 
continued.     Why  should  the  Legislature 
not  do  towards  the  poor  and  helpless  part 
of  the  community,  what  it  bad  ever  be** 
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the  policy  of  the  law  to  do  towards  all 
those  who  could  not  protect  themselves  ? 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  State  to  enforce 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  made ;  there  were  many 
instances  of  the  Legislature  doing  this,  as 
well  as  instances  of  its  interference  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves,  or  who,  perhaps,  could  pro- 
tect themselves,  but,  by  the  arts  of  others, 
were  led  to  make  improvident  bargains. 
What,  for  instance,  was  the  Act  which 
related  to  the  lending  of  money  upon 
annuities  ?  That  Act  was  passed,  not  to 
protect  persons  who  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  labour  for  whatever  they  could  obtain 
for  it, — not  for  the  protection  of  the  most 
helpless-— of  the  least  informed — of  the 
most  friendless  part  of  society,  but  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  might,  from  cir- 
cumstances, be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
money-lenders.  That  Act  provided  that 
every  contract  should  be  void  unless  the 
payment  contracted  for  in  money  be  paid 
in  money.  Why  should  we  not  extend 
the  same  protection  to  those  who  had  no 
friend  to  guide  them,  and  who  looked  up  to 
the  Legislature  as  their  shield  against 
the  extortion  of  those  who  regarded  only 
their  own  advantage,  and  never  thought  of 
the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of  those  whom 
they  employed?  It  was  upon  these  grounds 
that  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  on 
the  score  of  humanity  and  feeling,  he  gave 
his  support  t%  the  Bill,  and  should  do 
so,  even  though  it  were  opposed  to  all 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  with 
which,  however,  he  contended  it  was 
perfectly  consistent.  The  bill  that  had 
been  read  a  third  time  to  regulate  the  Sale 
of  Arms  in  Ireland,  might  be  said  to  be  an 
Act  trenching  upon  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  necessity  existing  for  such  a 
measure  compelled  Parliament  to  pass  it. 
Was  there  not  a  like  necessity  in  the  pre- 
sent case, — and  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  yield  to  it?  There  was; 
and  the  House  would  not  manifest  a  pro- 
per sympathy  for  the  working  classes  if 
it  did  not  make  every  effort  to  pass  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  the  Bill  clause  by 
clause,  and  examine  it  properly,  in  the 
present  circumstMces  of  the  Session  ;  so 
that,  on  the  who*,  the  lest^vil  would  be, 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  stood,  discouraging, 
although  not  prohibiting,  the  truck-system, 
till  next  Session,  when  a  Select  Committee 
might  be  appointed, composed  of  Members 


from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
would  be  able  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  this  Bill.  Looking  at 
the  state  of  vassalage  to  which  the  popula- 
tion of  South  America  had  been  reduced 
by  this  truck-system,  it  was  not  at  all 
desirable  that  it  should  be  introduced  into 
England.  One  of  its  consequences  was, 
that  it  gave  a  fallacious  remuneration  to 
labour,  professing  to  do  what  it  never 
performed.  Another  of  its  consequences, 
which  was  most  evil,  was,  to  extinguish 
the  class  of  retail  traders ;  a  class  satisfied 
with  small  profits,  but  upon  which  they 
brought  up  their  families  properly  and 
respectably.  The  doctrine  of  the  truck- 
system  might  be  in  favour  with  philosophy 
and  philosophers  ;  but  as  it  was  at  variance 
with  philanthropy,  he  should  vote  for  the 
measure  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
House,  he  was  sure,  would  not  tolerate  it, 
but  would  shew  the  persons  who  wished  to 
introduce  it,  that  it  would  meet  with 
anything  but  encouragement  from  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  compare  the 
situation  of  South  America  with  that  of 
this  country, — for,  in  his  opinion,  no  com- 
parison could  be  instituted  between  them. 
He  must  protest  also,  against  the  hon. 
member  for  Liverpool  imputing  avarice, 
fraud,  and  cruelty,  to  gentlemen  whose 
conduct  was  quite  undeserving  of  such 
epithets.  He  said  there  were  persons  who 
traded  without  capital;  it  might  be  so; 
and  there  were  many  others  who  traded 
with  little  capital ;  but  should  they  not 
be  at  liberty  to  compete  with  others,  who 
had  large  capitals,  as  they  best  could  ? 
The  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  said, 
was  it  not  cruel,  unfair,  and  unjust,  that 
a  master  who  stipulated  to  pay  in  money 
should  pay  his  workmen  in  goods  ?  Un- 
doubtedly ;  but  the  Bill  said  nothing  about 
that.  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  too,  said, 
would  it  not  be  cruel  and  harsh  that  many 
contracts  should  not  be  fulfilled  ?  and  in 
that  he  agreed  with  him,  as  well  as  with 
the  hon.  member  for  LiverpooL  The  right 
hon.  Master  of  the  Mint  admitted,  that 
he  could  see  nothing  unfair  in  a  workman 
receiving  part  of  his  remuneration  in  food, 
part  in  clothing,  part  in  rent,  and  part  in 
money. 

Mr.  Herries  wished  to  pat  the   hon. 
Membsy  right— he  had  stated  that  such  a 
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Mr,  Hume  urukn'slcnid  (lie  nulit  linn. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  a  man  might 
stipulate  for  house-rent  and  fixed  wages, 
but  this  Bill  did  not  allow  anything  what- 
ever to  be  given  to  a  workman  except 
money;  therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  supporting  this  Bill,  look  from  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Littleion)  the  principal 
argument  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded. 
He  entreated  the  House  to  consider,  that 
our  manufacturers  were  complaining  that 
they  could  not  meet  wilh  foreign  sales, 
because  they  conlil  not  compete"  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  The  right  bon. 
member  for  Liverpool  had  repeatedly  said, 
that  the  only  way  for  us  to  do  so  was,  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  our  own  articles. 
But  what  did  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  say  1 
"  And  whereas  such  masters  as  still  con- 
tinue by  secret  and  fraudulent  means  to 
evade  the  above  tecited  Statutes,  supply 
their  workmen,  on  the  credit  of  their  wages", 
with  goods  of  inferior  description,  and  of 
inadequate  value,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
undersell."  So  that  the  object  some- 
tine  prafewed  by  the  right  hon,  mentor 
fur  Liverpool  was  diivetlv  controverted  in 
the  Bill  he  was  then  advocating.  How  was 
lie  lo  ri.'.-'incilc  such  inconsistency? 
Mr.  Hushisson  :  Bead  on. 
Mr.  Hume  knew  that  the  words  "  money- 
paying  masters"  came,  but  what  right  had 
the  Legislature  to  say  to  any  man  that 
he  should  not  undersell  those  whom  he 
pleased?  It  was  impossible  that  the 
Legislature  could  direct  men  how  they 
should  conduct  their  business.  Some  hon. 
Members  bad  asked,  what  was  meant  by 
sound  principles?  Every  principle  was 
sound  which  was  supported  by  common 
sense,  and  the  interest  of  the  country  ;  and 
common  sense  required  that  masters  and 
men  should  be  left,  to  make  their  own 
bargains,  in  their  own  manner,  always,  of 
course,  providing  against  violence.  It 
was  siiid,  however,  that  fraud  was  used  in 
these  cases.  He  denied  it,  but  if  there 
was  fraud,  let  it  be  proved,  and  the  law 
would  punish  it.  Hon.  Members  had 
entered  into  long  details  of  the  evils  pro- 
duced, as  they  said,  by  this  system;  but 
he  denied  that  the  evils  they  spoke  of  arose 
from  this  system,  and  if  a  committee  were 
granted,  he  would  shew  the  adverse  wit- 
nesses convicting  themselves  of  stating  an 
impossibility.  The  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire had  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  witnesses  to  attend  a  committee  in 
this  case ;  but  did  he  remember  the  state  of 
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things  that  existed  when  the  Committee 
on  the  Combination-laws  assembled  ?  Did 
he  recollect  bringing  a  witness  from 
Staffordshire,  who  employed  200  or  300 
men — to  prove  what? — why,  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  be  ruined  if  artisans 
were  allowed  to  go  abroad  :  but  the  whole 
of  bis  argument  to  prove  this  was  so  ab- 
surd, that,  out  of  consideration  to  thai 
respectable  gentleman,  the  Committee 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  ihe  hon.  Member 
himself,  Jthat  the  whole  of  the  croSs- 
oxamination  of  this  witness,  in  which  his 
absurdities  were  exposed,  should  be  struck 
out.  But  bow  could  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  witnesses  in  this  case,  when 
there  were  upwards  of  seventy  petitions? 
A  great  prejudice  seemed  to  prevail  in  the 
House  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  but  it  was  not 
greater  than  existed  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
bination-laws ;  and  yet,  when  the  in- 
quiries of  the  committee  concerning  them 
terminated,  not  a  doubt  remained  on  the 
mind  of  any  man  of  their  mischievous 
effects.  The  country  delegates  themselves, 
who  came  up  to  support  them,  agreed  that 
they  bad  been  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they 
were  the  constant  source  of  litigation  and 
discontent.  They  were  removed,  and 
what  had  been  the  consequence  ?  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  had  singled 
out  his  constituents  as  exempt  from  the 
failings  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  did 
he  not  remember,  that  before  the  repeal  of 
the  Combination-laws,  such  irritation 
existed  wilh  regard  to  them  in  Liverpool, 
that  ten  ship-builders  in  that  town  were 
afraid  to  have  their  evidence  taken  sepa- 
rately, but  were  all  examined  together,  iu 
order  that  it  might  not  be  known  what 
each  individual  said.  If  the  right  lion. 
Member  was  not  deterred  by  his  own  waul 
of  principle,  he  ought  to  be  glad  tu  font  a 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject.  He  said  want  of  principle,  for 
he  was  prepared  to  prove,  by  the  examina- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Member  himself, 
that  he  did  not  continuously  support  his 
own  doctrines.  He  called  upon  the  House, 
therefore,  not  to  sutler  passion  and  feeling 
to  run  away  with  good  sense;  but  at  this 
late  period  of  the  Session  to  postpone  the 
Bill  till  the  House  again  met,  when  a  com- 
mittee could  be  nppnlrttttj  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  He  would  then  prove,  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Staffordshire,  that  he  was 
wrong;  and,  that  not  more  than  twelve 
months  ago  he  supported  the  principle*  he 
was  now  opposing. 
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Mr.  Littleton  assured  the  hon.  Member 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hume  could,  however,  have  no  doubt* 
that  if  the  House  were  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, he  would  shortly  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  in  error.  He  held,  that 
when  two  individuals,  in  the  situation  of 
master  and  workman,  had  a  mind  to  do 
that  which  was  for  their  mutual  interests, 
and  could  hurt  no  one  else,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  any  law  to  prevent 
them.  They  now  did  that,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  Statutes  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  last  200  years,  the  Legisla- 
ture had  not  been  able  to  prevent  it.  The 
circumstances  of  their  situation  obliged 
workmen  to  accept  of  this  mode  of  being  re- 
munerated for  their  labour,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  them  doing  so  might  se- 
riously endanger  the  peace  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Liverpool,  that  this  was  the 
canker  which  affected  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  was  bad  legislation  that  caused 
all  the  evil.  It  was  their  duty,  there- 
fore, to  institute  an  inquiry  which  should 
prevent  the  people  remaining  longer 
under  any  delusion  as  to  what  it  was  which 
affected  them.  If  the  House  was  right  in 
passing  this  Bill,  there  was  no  reason  why 
•every  man  in  the  country  should  not  be 
told  how  to  carry  on  his  business.  [Sir 
Robert  Peel  here  called  "Question?"] 
The  Question  would  be  put  presently  ; 
but  he  must  say  that  it  was  quite  in- 
decent in  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  cry 
"  Question"  when  a  Member  was  de- 
livering his  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance.  He  should  be  happy 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  deliver 
his  sentiments.  He  contended, that  in  this 
case,  the  House  was  proceeding  in  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  and  that  it  ought  not, 
without  inquiry,  to  risk  the  starvation  of 
thousands  of  individuals.  It  was  for  those 
reasons  that  he  should  think  it  was  his 
duty  to  oppose  this  Bill  in  every  stage,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  passing  this 
Session.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Staffordshire,  that  he  had  no  inter- 
est on  this  subject  to  bias  his  mind,  and 
that  he  had  nfr#onnexio% whatever  with 
any  district  in  which  the  interested  feelings 
of  others  could  actuate  him.  He  might, 
therefore,  be  considered,  perhaps,  a  more 
impartial  judge  than  the  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire,  and  others  who    were  so 


connected  with  districts  in  which  this  sys- 
tem was  carried  on,  and  who  had  their  feel- 
ings excited  on  the  subject.  He  had  seen 
some  most  respectable  manufacturers,  who 
said  that  the  excitement  caused  by  peti- 
tions and  public  meetings  made  them  afraid 
to  come  forward,  but  that,  if  a  committee 
were  granted,  they  could  shew  good  reason 
why  the  Bill  should  not  pass,  and  would 
have  no  objection  to  be  examined  before  a 
committee. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sorry  that,  by  any 
impatience  on  his  part,  he  had  been  be- 
trayed into  such  a  want  of  courtesy  as  to 
call  "  Question,"  but  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was  only  meant 
as  an  appeal  to  him  to  consider  whether 
he  had  not  nearly  exhausted  his  argument, 
and  whether  he  would  not,  in  the  state  of 
the  Session  and  of  the  House,  attempt  to 
compress  what  he  had  to  say  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible  :  by  not  doing 
that,  a  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted. 
What  did  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman consist  in ?  He  said,  "I  am  not 
unwilling  that  you  should  enforce  con- 
tracts, and  I  think  it  an  advantage  that  one 
man  should  undersell  another."  Enforce 
contracts  !  yes,  but  a  contract  by  which 
a  man  was  paid  in  truck  could  not  be  enforc- 
ed, for  it  was  to  be  decided  by  one  party, 
and  suffered  by  another,  just  as  the  inter- 
est and  inclination  of  the  first  might  dic- 
tate. If  a  man  contracted  to  pay  another 
1  s.  for  his  labour,  he  could  tell  whether  he 
got  a  bad  shilling,  or  whether  he  was  paid 
lid.  or  12rf. ;  but  if  the  contract  were  for 
provisions,  by  what  regulations  could  the 
Legislature  ensure  the  workman  good  arti- 
cles ?  what  rule  would  it  abide  by  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said  across  the  Table,  "  the 
market  price." 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  the  hon.  Member  then 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  rule,  and 
said,  take  the  market  price  if  you  please. 
But  the  market  price  of  what  ? — if  a  man 
had  cheese  or  bread  of  inferior  quality, 
the  market  price  would  be  inferior.  The 
truck  contract  was  manifestly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  party,  for  that  one  fulfilled 
it  as  he  thought  proper.  Persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  were  not  the 
best  judges  of  the  qualities  of  provisions; 
but  having  bought  a  stock,  although  they 
deteriorated,  they  still  paid  them  away  to 
their  workmen,  who  having  entered  into  a 
contract  to  receive  provisions,  had  no  tri- 
bunal^ which  to  apply  for  relief.  This  was 
a  radical!  a  fatal  objection  to  the  system ; 
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and  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
it  was  against  all  principle  to  interfere  in 
this  manner,  would  he  say  why  we  had 
any  regulations  with  respect  to  weights 
and  measures,  when,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine, every  one  ought  to  be  left  to  weigh 
and  measure  as  he  pleased  ?  Again,  with 
respect  to  the  medical  profession,  why  did 
the  Legislature  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  incompetent  persons  acting  as 
surgeons?  why  should  it  not  allow  any 
man  who  might  wish  to  set  up  for  a  doc- 
tor so  to  do  ?  for  its  not  doing  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  Gentleman, must  be  against 
all  principle.  The  general  rule  certainly 
was,  to  leave  each  person  free  to  transact 
his  own  concerns  in  his  own  manner,  and 
there  ought  to  be  special  reasons  to  induce 
the  House  to  interfere  with  them.  Here 
the  special  reasons  existed,  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  special  interference  outweighed 
the  advantages  of  abiding  by  the  general 
rule.  In  his  opinion,  the  truck-system  had 
a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  workmen.  The  doctrine 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  to  un- 
dersell at  any  rate,  and  by  any  measure, 
was  an  advantage  to  the  community.  That 
he  denied,  and  he  affirmed,  that  when  one 
man  was  able  to  undersell  another  upon 
profits  derived  from  extorting  the  comforts 
of  the  workmen,  he  accomplished  it  by 
a  positive  disadvantage.  The  great  evil 
of  the  present  day  was  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish the  enjoyments  of  the  poorer 
classes — to  lower  them  in  the  scale  of 
society — and  widen  their  separation  from 
the  upper  classes ;  and  he  could  conceive 
nothing  more  likely  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  servitude  than  that  their  master, 
who  might  be  getting  8,000/.  or  10,000/. 
a  year  by  his  manufactory,  should  take 
from  them  2,000Z.  or  3,000/.  more,  by 
dealing  in  bacon  and  cheese.  He  hoped 
that  if  this  Bill  were  lost  by  the  means 
which  the  hon.  Member  possessed,  and 
might  use,  to  defeat  it,  that  the  working 
classes  would  understand  that  it  was  he 
who  was  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
Sir  Mat  hew  White  Ridley  said,  that 
many  facts  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
shewing  the  necessity  of  some  such  provi- 
sions as  those  contained  in  this  Act ;  but  he 
could  content  himself  with  stating  one  of 
them.  A  drove  of  pigs  were  on  their 
passage  through  Staffordshire,  where  they 
were  all  bought  by  a  manufacturer,  at  the 
rate  of  3d.  per  lb.    They  were  all  killed 


and  put  into  salt  and  water  for  ten  days, 
when  they  were  retailed  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  his  workmen  at  lOd.  per  lb. 
Now,  was  not  this  a  gross  fraud  on  the  un- 
fortunate workmen  who  were  compelled 
to  take  this  meat,  and  had  no  means  of 
protecting  themselves  against  the  avarice 
of  their  rich  and  powerful  master  ?  It 
was  not  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  go 
into  a  committee,  for  there  were  facts 
enough  before  the  House  to  convince  it 
that  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle  of  extending  pro- 
tection to  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  thought  the 
Bill  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  should  therefore 
give  it  his  warmest  support. 

The  House  went  into  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  must  complain  that 
he  was  not  fairly  treated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  being  held  up  to  the  coun- 
try as  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  a  Bill, 
which  was  spoken  of,  very  unjustly  in  his 
opinion,  as  highly  favourable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  Committee  went  through  several  of 
the  Clauses,  and  agreed  to  several  verbal 
Amendments. 

Mr.  Warburton  then  moved,  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to,  the  Committee  to  sit 
again  on  Wednesday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  6. 

Mnf  utm.]  The  Amu  (Ireland),  the  Treasurer  of  the  M «ey, 
and  the  Fees  Abolition  Bills,  were  brought  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Witnesses  were  Examined  on  the  East  Retford  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Taxes 
(Ireland),  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormowd,  from  the  Free- 
holders of  Monoghan.  Against  the  Sale  of  Bear  Bill*  by 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  from  the  principal  Inhabitants 
of  Little  Risington  and  Ilastingdcn :— By  the  Earl  of 
Falmouth,  from  tho  Licensed  Victuallers  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet:— By  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  the  Ihwwail 
Victuallers  of  Warwick:— By  the  Earl  of  Morlsy,  from 
those  of  Plymouth  and  Dcvonporti — By  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  from  those  of  Norfolk  and  Camtatdjeshfane. 
Against  the  Surrey  Coal  Meters  Bill,  by  Lord  Durham, 
from  Thomas  Bradfiekl,  of  Derby-street,  Westminster. 
By  the  same  noble  Lord,  in  favour  of  the  Northern  Roads 
Bill,  from  the  Freeholders,  Commissioners  of  Supply,  era. 
of  Ayr.  For  the  abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  by  the 
Earl  of  SfurrBjasuRY,  from  Hutton,  Rudby,  Seaaer, 
Varm,  ami  Crathornc.  Against  the  Court  of  Session 
(Scotland)  Bill,  by  the  Duke  of  Booctiuca,  fton  the 
County  of  Mid  Lothian. 

Scotch    Judicature    Bill.]      The 
Marquis  of  Lansdoum  presented  a  Petition 
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from  certain  Writers  and  members  of  the 
Scotch  Bar,  resident  in  Glasgow,  against 
the  measures  in  progress  in  Parliament, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  present  system 
of  Jurisprudence  in  Scotland.  The  noble 
Marquis  said,  he  approved  of  the  principle 
of  those  measures,  but  he  knew  that  the 
highest  authorities  in  Scotland  thought 
they  might  be  very  injurious,  and  therefore 
he  hoped  that  they  would  be  carried 
through  in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  hasty,  but 
of  a  temperate  and  deliberate  reform ; 
giving  full  time  to  all  the  parties  interested 
in  them  to  understand  them  thoroughly 
before  they  were  passed  into  laws.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  postpone  those  measures  till 
another  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  a  Petition, 
of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  to  present, 
from  certain  law-officers  and  practitioners 
in  Edinburgh*  The  petitioners  prayed  fpr 
compensation  for  the  loss  which  they 
should  experience  if  the  Bill  then  before 
the  House,  for  introducing  the  system  of 
Trial  by  Jury  into  the  Courts  of  Session, 
should  pass  into  a  law.  The  noble  Earl 
contended  that  the  Bill  was  uncalled  for, — 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and 
that  it  was  in  principle  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Scotch  jurisprudence. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  begged  to  say, 
that  he  trusted  he  should,  on  Friday  next, 
when  the  Bill,  against  which  the  noble 
Earl's  observations  were  directed,  stood 
for  a  second  reading,  not  only  establish  to 
their  Lordships'  conviction  the  expediency 
of  its  principle  and  details,  but  also  that 
it  was  highly  approved  of  by  those  law- 
yers in  Scotland  most  competent  to  give  a 
sound  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Viscount  Melville  was  able  to  state,  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  mea- 
sures in  progress  were  anxiously  sought  for 
by  the  members,  generally  speaking,  of 
the  Scotch  Bar,  particularly  that  for  in- 
troducing the  Trial  by  Jury  into  the  Courts 
of  Session. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  heard  a 
very  different  opinion  from  those  whom  he 
had  consulted.  The  noble  Lord  moved, 
that  the  parties  from  whom  he  had  just 
presented  a  petition  should  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  Bill. 

The  petition  being  directed  against  parts 
of  a  bill,  and  it  being  contrary  to  form  to 
hear  counsel  against  parts  of  a  bill  on  the 
second  reading,  the  noble  Lord,  on  this 


being   explained  to  him,   withdrew    his 
motion.] 

Sale  or  Beer  Bill.]  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  of  the  Metropolis, 
against  the  Sale  of  Beer  Bill.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  not  less  than  4,000  of  that 
body,  and  was  well  deserving  of  their 
Lordships'  attention.  Though  approving 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  could  not 
consent  to  its  being  'passed  in  its  present 
form,  as  it  would  totally  destroy  the  vested 
interests  of  a  very  numerous  and  respect- 
able body  throughout  the  country,  the 
publicans  and  licensed  victuallers.  Why 
should  that  body  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule  which  usually  guided  their  Lordships' 
proceedings — that  of  either  affording  com- 
pensation to  the  parties  who  might  ex- 
perience injury  from  any  Legislative  mea- 
sure of  change  like  the  present,  or  at  least 
of  affording  those  parties  time  to  adjust 
their  affairs,  so  as  to  admit  the  public,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
measure  ?  With  a  view  to  attaining  in 
degree  those  objects,  he  should,  when  the 
Bill  was  in  committee,  move  a  clause  to 

fnrevent  ale  or  beer,  sold  under  the  Bill, 
rom  being  drunk  on  the  premises. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth,  on  presenting  a 
similar  petition  from  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
said,  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  as  to 
the  expediency  of  a  clause  to  protect  the 
vested  interests  of  the  publicans  and  licens- 
ed victuallers,  which  would  be  seriously  in- 
jured, if  not  destroyed,  by  the  Bill  as  it 
then  stood,  but  could  not  agree  with  him 
in  approving  of  its  principle.  If  the  Bill 
were  passed  without  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Duke,  it  would  do  incalculable 
injury. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  In  doing  so, 
he  would  trouble  their  Lordships  with  a 
few  observations,  which  he  thought  it  proper 
to  make,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  some 
remarks  made  by  the  noble  Duke  who 
presented  the  petition  from  the  publicans 
of  London.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  the  subject  had  been  very  much 
discussed  in  the  other  House,  and  that 
evidence  on  the  subject  had  been  there 
taken  before  a  Select  Committee.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
would  be,  to  enable  any  person  to  retail 
beer  under  a  license  nom  the  Excise, 
without*  license  from  the  Magistrates,  and 
there  were  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  the 
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preservation  of  peace  and  good  order 
those  places  where  beer  should  he  sold 
under  the  authority  of  this  Bill.  One 
great  object  of  the  measure  was,  to  enable 
the  country  at  large,  aud  particularly  the 
lower  orders,  fully  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
other  measure  connected  with  this  one — he 
meant  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer- 
Duty.  He  was  aware  of  (he  objection! 
that  had  been  made  to  this  Bill,  some  o 
which  had  been  mentioned  hy  the  noblt 
Dulte  to  whom  he  had  just  referred  ;  aix: 
if  the  objections  should  bo  further  pressed 
in  the  course  of  any  discussion  that  might 
arise  that  evening,  he  hoped  for  their 
Lordships'  indulgence  while  he  adverted  to 
such  topics  in  reply  as  mightoecur  to  him. 
At  present  the  objections  to  the  Bill  ap- 
peared to  him  to  resolve  themselves 
into  two  ;  first,  the  danger  with  which 
the  measure  was  likely  to  be  attended, 
with  reference  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  community,  from  the  permission 
given  to  sell  beer  at  any  place  licensed  by 
the  Excise,  without  any  license  from  the 
Magistracy :  and,  secondly,  the  great 
injury  which  would  result  from  it  to  the 
great  body  of  publicans  who  had  invested 
their  property  in  public-houses  licensed 
by  the  Magistrates.  As  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, their  Lordships  would  find,  on  an 
examination  of  the  Bill,  that  it  contained 
a  variety  of  regulations  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  remove  all  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  any  serious  danger  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community.  There 
were  provisions  for  preventing  the  bouses 
from  being  kept  open  at  improper  hours, 
more  particularly  on  the  Sundays ;  and 
other  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
disturbance  and  riot  were  enforced  under 
severe  penalties.  As  to  the  alleged  injury 
to  the  property  of  those  who  had  already 
invested  their  capital  in  the  public-houses 
licensed  by  the  Magistrates,  it  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed large  profits  from  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade,  and  that  Bill  was  confined  to 
beer  alone,  and  did  not  trench  on  the 
monopoly  which  they  had  in  the  sale  of 
wine  and  spirits.  Besides,  they  would 
have  their  full  share  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the  Beer 
Duty,  and  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
gain  more  by  the  increased  sale  of  beer 
which  would  follow  that  abolition,  than 
they  would  lose  by  throwing  open  the 
trade.     It  was  obvious  that,  in  the  com- 
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petition,  these  public-houses  would  have 
great  advantages  over  other  houses, 
by  the  superior  accommodation  which 
they  could  afford.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  measure  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
lower  orders,  by  enabling  them  to  drink  a 
superior  article  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
and  he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  could 
be  any  very  serious  objection  made  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  make  some  observations 
in  presenting  a  petition  from  4,000  Pub- 
licans of  the  Metropolis,  complaining 
of  the  want  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill  to  pre- 
vent the  retailers  of  beer  under  the  Excise 
license  from  allowing  the  article  to  be 
consumed  in  their  own  houses.  He  had 
stated,  and  he  repeated  what  he  had  said, 
that  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  his  objection  was,  that  the  re- 
tailers of  beer,  under  the  Excise  license 
were  to  be  allowed  to  permit  the  beer  to 
be  consumed  at  their  own  houses,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  publican.  He 
also  objected  to  the  early  period  at  which 
the  Bill  was  to  come  into  operation,  and 
thought  that  a  longer  time  ought  to  Ije 
allowed  to  the  publicans,  who  had  vested 
rights  in  their  houses,  to  prepare^for  the 
change.  This  was  a  consideration  of  very 
great  weight,  when  their  Lordships  were 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  50,000  British 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  observed,  that 
the  profits  made  by  the  publicans  were 
very  far  from  being  so  large  as  the  noble 
Duke  (Wellington)  had  represented  them 
to  he.  He  was  sure,  that  in  the  country. 
at  least,  they  were  by  no  means  so  large, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  business  in 
general  could  afford  little  beyond  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence;  and  then  as  to 
the  accommodations,  there  was  nothing  in 
this  Bill  to  prevent  those  retailing  beer 
under  the  Excise  license  from  having 
quite  as  good  accommodations  as  the  pub- 
licans licensed  by  the  Magistrates.  With 
reference  to  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Beer-duty,  he  concurred  in  the  principle 
of  the  remission  of  from  3,000,000/.  to 
4,000,000/.  of  taxes — which  he  believed 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  particularly  to  the  lower 
orders.  But  then  the  question  was,  what 
taxes  ought  to  be  repealed  ?  and  as  to 
that,  he  must  say,  that  it  appi 
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him  that  there  were  many  things  with 
respect  to  which  3,000,000/.  of  taxes 
might  be  repealed  much  more  bene- 
ficially than  the  Beer-duty.  For  in- 
stance, the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  candles, 
on  soap,  and  on  windows,  would  be 
much  more  beneficial.  As  to  the  effect  of 
the  measure  on  the  existing  body  of  pub- 
licans, the  question  was  one  of  very  great 
importance  with  reference  to  the  property 
which  would  be  affected,  for  the  amount 
of  property  invested  in  public-houses  was 
very  large.  In  the  metropolis  alone,  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  30,000,000/.  was  so  invested  ; 
and  yet, by  this  Bill,  which,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stood,  was  to  come  into  operation  in 
wtober,  only  a  period  of  about  three 
months  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  publicans 
to  prepare  for  this  great  change.  The 
publicans,  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  would  be  placed  in  the  most  ruinous 
condition.  So  that,  by  means  of  this  Bill, 
the  remission  of  taxation,  when  so  accom- 
panied, would  be  to  them  no  advantage, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  attended 
with  great  loss.  Besides,  the  remission  of 
taxation  ought  to  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  country  equally,  and  the  remission,  in 
this  case,  was  most  unequal.  It  was  ap- 
plicable principally  to  the  large  towns ; 
and  then,  as  to  the  counties,  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  it  would  operate  as  a  remission 
of  11 5.  6d.  per  head,  while,  in  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  England,  it  would  operate  as 
a  remission  of  only  4s.  6d.  per  head. 
There  was  a  most  valuable  class  of  the 
community — he  meant  the  class  of  agri- 
cultural labourers — who  would  benefit  very 
little  in  proportion  by  the  remission  of 
taxation  in  this  way.  They  would  benefit  at 
least  as  much,  or  more,  by  a  reduction  or 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  malt, — a  duty  which, 
to  use  the  country  phrase,  took  the  heart 
out  of  the  beer.  It  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  in  the  ten  years  up  to 
1730,  500,000  more  quarters  of  malt  were 
consumed  than  in  the  ten  years  up  to  1830. 
That  must  be  owing  to  the  duty ;  for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  population 
had  increased,  probably  one-third,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  ;  and  certainly 
the  gentry  in  the  country  had  increased  in 
that,  or  a  larger  proportion.  He  certainly 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  propose  an 
Amendment  to  this  Motion,  although  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  press  it  to  a  divi- 
sion, as  the  best  opportunity  for  discussion 
would  be  afforded  when  the  Bill  came  to 
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be  committed.  But  he  thought  it  essen- 
tial that  on  this  subject  witnesses  should 
be  examined  by  their  Lordships  on  oath. 
It  was  true  that  the  matter  bad  been  in- 
vestigated in  the  other  House  by  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  the  result  of 
that  examination  was  before  their  Lord- 
ships; but  the  investigation  was  very 
imperfect.  They  had  not  examined  Ma- 
gistrates, who,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  could  give  the  best  information  ; 
but  only  retail  brewers,  and  people  of  that 
description,  and  one  Scotch  Member  of 
Parliament ;  and  to  this  latter  circumstance 
it  was  probably  owing,  that  the  Bill  was 
not  extended  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Home 
Drummond  being  of  opinion  that  they  had 
no  occasion  for  it  in  Scotland.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
be,  to  cause  a  much  superior  liquor  to  be 
brought  to  sale ;  but  in  his  opinion  it  would 
be  attended  with  no  such  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  the  beer  would  be 
worse  instead  of  better.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  Magistrates  were 
aimed  at  by  this  Bill ;  but  although  they 
had  been  the  subject  of  much  obloquy  in 
some  quarters,  they  were  much  better 
guardians  of  the  interests  and  the  morals 
of  the  lower  orders  than  Excise-officers, 
who  would  look  to  nothing  but  the  increase 
of  the  Revenue.  This  measure  would  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Excise  officers,*for 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  extend 
the  machinery  of  the  Excise  to  a  most 
enormous  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
frauds  to  which  otherwise  this  measure 
must  give  rise.  His  object,  however,  in 
moving  an  Amendment  at  present  was,  in 
order  that  his  objections  to  the  Bill  might 
appear  in  some  shape  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
the  Bill,  instead  of  being  read  a  second 
time  this  evening,  should  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  regulations  now  in  force 
respecting  the  sale  of  beer,  and  what  al- 
terations might  be  beneficially  adopted,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  did  not  concur 
with  the  noble  Duke  in  the  opinion  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  conducive 
to  the  advantage  of  the  lower  orders.  In 
his  opinion  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  lead 
to  serious  disturbances  and  a  relaxation  of 
the  morals  of  the  people.  It  would  also 
prove  a  most  grievous  injury  to  those  who 
in  this  metropolis  had  30,000,000/.  in- 
vested in  public-houses,  licensed  by  the 
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Magistrates.  This  latter  ground  of  objec- 
tion was  a  strong  one,  but  he  confessed 
that  what  weighed  principally  with  him 
was  the  mischievous  effects  with  which  it 
would  be  attended,  with  reference  to  the 
morals  of  the  lower  orders.  It  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  say  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  the  observations  of  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Malmesbury)  on  the  opposite 
Bench,  who,  contrary  to  many  others, 
resided  much  in  the  country,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  But  there  was  one  circum- 
stance which  he  considered  as  of  much 
importance,  and  which  had  not  been 
touched  upon.  The  noble  Duke  had  said 
that  the  publicans  would  still  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits; 
but  there  were  7,000  publicans  in  this 
country  who  sold  beer  only,  and  took  out 
no  license  for  the  sale  of  wine  or  spirits. 
He  concurred  with  his  noble  friend,  that 
this  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  morals  of  the 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  Revenue ;  and 
that  it  was  much  better  that  they  should 
be  under  the  control  of  Magistrates  than 
of  Excise-officers. 

Lord  Teynham  understood  the  object  of 
the  Bill  to  be,  to  afford  some  relief  to  the 
distress  under  which  the  lower  orders  had 
lately  laboured,  and  he  hoped  that  Mi- 
nisters would  find  the  repeal  of  the  Beer- 
duty  so  beneficial  in  that  respect,  that 
they  would  consider  whether  the  Malt- 
duty  also  might  not  be  repealed.  As  to 
the  property  which  had  been  invested  in 
public-houses,  he  could  not  understand 
how  this  could  be  called  a  vested  right  or 
interest.  The  principal  advance  made 
was  the  sums  allowed  for  the  good-will  of 
houses,  of  which,  however,  the  business 
depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  Magis- 
trates ;  and  this,  therefore,  could  not  be 
properly  considered  such  a  vested  interest 
as  the  Legislature  was  bound  particularly 
to  protect.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
measure  would  be  injurious  to  the  lower 
orders,  for  the  houses  which  would  be 
opened  for  the  sale  of  beer  by  the^anthority 
of  this  Bill  would  be  as  much  under  con- 
trol as  the  public-houses  which  actually 
existed.  As  to  what  had  been  said  about 
the  diminution  of  the  consumption  of  malt, 
he  would  observe  that  the  consumption  of 
hops  also  had  diminished ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  result  of  the  measures  in  progress 
would  be,  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
both,  and  do  away  with  the  adulteration 
of  beer. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  requested  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  object  of  this  Bill  had  been 
in  some  measure  misunderstood.  This 
was  not  a  question  of  preference  as  to  the 
remission  of  one  tax  as  compared  with  the 
remission  of  another.  The  object  was,  to 
regulate  the  beer-trade,  and  to  extend  the 
power  to  retail  it  to  houses  licensed  by  the 
Excise,  instead  of  confining  it  to  houses 
licensed  by  the  Magistrates;  and  this 
measure  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the 
people  the  full  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Beer-duty.  And  the  benefit  would  be  a 
very  great  one  to  the  lower  orders, -for  by 
means  of  these  bills  it  was  probable  that 
the  price  of  beer  would  be  diminished  bx 
2d.  per  pot,  or  about  forty-five  per  cent 
The  advantage  would  not  be  great  to  their 
Lordships,  or  people  in  the  higher  stations; 
but  the  lower  orders  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  Beer-duty, 
and  for  that  reason  it  had  been  selected* 
The  object  of  the  present  Bill  was,  to  give 
the  people  the  full  advantage  of  the  re- 
mission of  that  duty.  He  apprehended 
no  danger  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  community  from  the  present  Bill,  as  the 
necessary  provisions  had  been  introduced 
to  prevent  the  peace  of  the  community 
from  being  broken  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  from  being  injured.  If  their  Lord- 
ships would  examine  minutely  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
other  House,  they  would  see  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
want  of  control  by  the  Magistrates.  As 
to  the  publicans,  he  still  considered  tfcat 
they  had  derived  great  profits  from  the 
monopoly,  and  if  that  was  trenched  upon 
by  this  Bill,  they  would  receive  ample 
compensation  by  the  increased  sale  of  beer, 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  prfce 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  other 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer-duty. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  explained. 
This  measure  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
doing  away  the  monopoly.  At  present 
all  was  monopoly,  owing  to  the  great  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individuals ;  and  there  was  no  more  mo- 
nopoly in  public-houses  than  in  other 
property.  The  great  brewers  met  and  fixed 
the  price  of  porter,  and  enforced  the 
price  by  their  command  of  the  public- 
houses.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  monopoly 
depending  on  the  great  command  of 
capital  enjoyed  by  the  principal  brewers. 
But  where  there  was  a  great  accumulation 
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of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, this  kind  of  monopoly  would 
always  prevail. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  that  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Earl  himself 
afforded  a  strong  reason  for  an  alteration 
in  the  present  system.  The  noble  Earl 
had  not  sufficient  data  for  his  calculations 
relative  to  the  diminution  of  the  consump- 
tion of  malt. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeibury  said,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  how  an  inference  could 
be  better  founded  than  that  which  was  de- 
rived from  taking  two  periods,  each  of 
ten  years,  at  the  distance  of  a  century  from 
each  other.  It  was  clear  that  the  popula- 
tion, and  particularly  the  number  of  the 
gentry,  had  increased,  and  yet  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  and  strong  beer,  or  what 
had  been  called  the  nut-brown  ale,  had 
diminished. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  contended  that 
the  interest  in  the  public-houses  was  a 
vested  right,  and  ought  to  be  protected  as 
such,  as  much  as  other  vested  rights. 

Lord  De  DunBtanvilU,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  an  interest  which 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  Magistrate 
could  never  be  properly  called  vested. 
The  person  who  took  a  public-house  knew 
that  it  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Magistrate,  exercised  every  year,  whether 
the  license  to  his  house  should  be  con- 
tinued 2  and  how  could  this  be  called  a 
vested  interest  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  it  was 
almost  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Ma- 
gistrate to  renew  the  license,  in  case  the 
party  had  behaved  well,  and  therefore  he 
still  contended  that  in  effect  this  was  a 
vested  interest. 

The  Amendment  of  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  was  negatived,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS, 
Tueiday,  July  6. 

Ill suts*.]  Returns  ordered.  Ob  the  Motion  of  Mr.  W. 
Wmitmoib,  Official  and  Declared  Value  of  Exports  and 
Imports  between  China  and  the  Eatc  Indies;  Tonnage 
employed  In  that  trade  i— On  the  Motion  of  Sir  H.  Pai- 
PBlu  of  the  number  of  Carriages,  Hackney  loaches, 
and  Hones  charged  with  Duty,  in  each  year  since  1815; 
the  produce  of  the  Dune*  on  Posting  In  each  year  sinee 
ISSft  iaeiusive:-- On  the  Morion  of  Mr.  Attwoop,  the 
Aanonal  of  Money  subject  to  the  chums  of  the  Creditors 
of  the  Nabob  at  the  Caroatic:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Hnmatan,  the  Twenty  second  Report  of  the  Cosnjnb- 
elesjsanef  ftavenue  Inquiry, 

The  Ben  and  Cider  Duties  Repeal  BID,  and  the  MUitia 
f*f  MO,  were  read  a  second  time. 

;  the  tiejajlet  LeJbouf  In  Cotton 


Factorial,  by  Mr.  B.  Dawtvobt,  from  the  working 
Cotton  Spinners  of  Stockport,  and  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Macclesfield.  Against  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ire- 
land), by  Mr.  O'Conmill,  from  Kill  St.  Nicholas,  Passage* 
Santry  and  Cootock.  For  permitting  Senior  Proctors  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  (Ireland)  to  take  Apprentices,  by 
Mr.  O'Coif  nell,  from  John  Swift  Against  Stamps  on 
Medicines,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wiluamb  :— For  an  account  of  the 
Tontine  Annuities  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  Hun*,  from  certain 
of  the  Annuitants.  For  facilitating  the  Study  of  Anatomy, 
by  Mr.  Warbumow,  from  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society. 

Auctiov  Bill,]  Colonel  Sibthorp 
called  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  injury  which  honest 
tradespeople  suffered  from  the  frequency  of 
mock  auctions.  It  often  happened  that 
persons — the  Lord  knew  who — coming 
from  the  Lord  hardly  knew  where — visited 
large  towns,  and  offered  goods  to  sale,jmuch 
to  the  injury  of  the  resident  tradesmen. 
This  evil  seriously  affected  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  and  indeed  the  whole  county. 
The  hon.  Member  then  alluded  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  Revenue,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  papers.  That  convinced  him 
of  the  unhappv  state  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  fallacy  of  the  prediction  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  all 
the  evils  of  the  country  were  nothing  but 
a  passing  cloud.  Instead  of  the  clouds 
passing,  he  thought  they  were  collecting 
more  and  more  every  day.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if 
he  meant  to  bring  in  an  Auction  Bill  next 
Session,  because,  if  that  were  not  done  by 
somebody  else,  he  should  find  it  necessary 
to  do  it  himself. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  subject  mentioned  by  the  „  right  hon. 
Member  was  worthy  of  consideration, 
though  he  could  not  give  any  pledge  as  to 
what  course  he  should  adopt, 

Custom-House  Establishments.] 
Mr.  Hume  then  proceeded  to  move  for 
certain  returns  connected  with  the  Custom- 
house Establishments  in  certain  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  hon.  Member, 
after  stating  that  in  many  ports  the  charges 
and  expenses  of  these  establishments  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue  collected  by  fifty  and 
even  100  per  cent,  and  after  specifying 
several  ports  in  which  such  was  the  case,con- 
cluded  by  moving  for  a  return,  stating  the 
name  of  each  officer  in  those  establish- 
ments, the  amount  of  salary  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  the  amount  he  receives,  and  the 
duties  which  he  has  to  perform,  under 
separate  heads,  up  to  the  5th  of  January, 
1830.  This,  he  remarked,  was  merely 
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intended  as  a  continuation  of  former  re- 
turns, and  lie  understood  that  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  opposite  would  make  no 
objection  to  it. — Returns  ordered. 

Civil  List.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had 
another  motion,  respecting  the  Civil  List, 
to  which  he  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  assent.  His  Motion 
was,  for  the  re-printing  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Committees  on  the  Civil  List,  which 
were  published  in  1803,  1804,  1812,  and 
1815.  It  was  upon  the  average  of  all 
those  reports  that  the  Civil  Last  was 
settled  in  1816,  and  it  has  stood  since  that 
time  to  the  present  day.  In  the  first  of 
those  Reports  the  committee  stated,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Civil  List, 
on  account  of  the  advance  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  Lord 
Steward's  department;  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  1815  justified  an  increased 
addition  to  the  Civil  List  on  similar 
grounds.  He  was  anxious  to  have  those 
Reports  printed  and  before  the  House,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  when  they  should  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Civil  List.  The 
prices  of  all  the  articles  to  which  those 
Reports  referred  had  fallen  considerably 
since  1815,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
when  they  came  to  settle  the  Civil  List, 
they  would  return  to  the  scale  of  the  year 
1793. — The  Reports  ordered  to  be  re- 
printed. 

Answer  to  the  Address.]  Sir  R. 
Peel  laid  upon  the  Table  the  Answer  of 
his  Majesty  to  the  Address  of  the  House 
of  June  30th.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect :  — 

"  I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  this  loyal 
and  dutiful  Address,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  assurance  that  you  will  apply  your- 
selves without  delay  to  the  making  such 
provision  as  may  be  required  for  the  public 
service,  during  the  interval  that  may  elapse 
between  the  termination  of  the  present  and 
the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament." 

Regency.]  Mr.  Robert  Grant  rose  to 
move,  pursuant  to  notice,  an  Address  to 
his  Majesty,  touching  the  expediency  of 
making  provision  against  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  might  be  exposed,  by  a 
demise  of  the  Crown.    He  commenced  by 


observing,  that  in  bringing  forward  tuch  a 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  difficulties 
and  delicacy  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
He  was  quite  aware,  he  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  question 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  was 
so  closely  connected  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Monarchy,  and  with  the  safety  of 
the  State  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
country ;  and,  however  much  was  the 
difficulty  and  great  delicacy  which  attend- 
ed the  discussion  of  such  a  question  now, 
that  difficulty  and  that  delicacy  would  be 
rendered  incalculably  greater  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  delaying  the  consideration  of 
it,  an  event  should  occur  in  the  mean 
time,  which  would  fill  the  nation  with 
mourning,  and  the  occurrence  of  which 
(and  he  trusted  that  it  was  far,  far  distant) 
must  be  contemplated  by  every  loyal  and 
faithful  subject  with  the  deepest  regret. 
He  wished  here  to  state  why  he  had  brought 
this  subject  forward  now,  after  the  discus* 
sion  that  had  already  taken  place,  and 
still  more  why  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  such 
an  important  topic.  His  object  in  bring- 
ing it  forward  now  was,  that  such  an  im- 
portant question  might  be  discussed  at  the 
present  moment, — the  fittest  for  its  con- 
sideration,— and  not  postponed  to  a  future 
period,  before  the  arrival  of  which  there 
was  some  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
contingency,  by  which  all  the  embarrass- 
ments attendant  upon  the  question  would 
be  multiplied  ten  thousand  fold.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  having  such  a  discussion 
postponed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  up  with  promptitude, 
and  proceeded  upon  forthwith.  The  dis- 
cussion which  had  occurred  on  a  former 
evening  had  reference  to  other  subjects  as 
well  as  this  ;  it  had  been  brought  on  also 
without  notice :  and  under  such  circum- 
stances he  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  important 
subject  by  a  separate  and  distinct  motion. 
He  did  not  bring  this  forward  for  personal 
or  party  objects ;  he  was  not  inclined  to 
do  so  with  any  questions,  and  this  ques- 
tion could  least  of  all  be  considered  as  a 
party  question.  He  brought  it  forward 
under  the  conviction  that  Parliament 
should  not  separate  without  providing 
against  the  possibility  of  a  demise  of  the 
Crown.  Entertaining,  as  he  did,  in  com- 
mon with  every  man  in  the  country,  feel- 
ings of  profound  deference  and  respect 
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towards  the  illustrious  Prince  who  filled 
the  Throne  of  these  realms,  he  was  anxious 
that  this  subject  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, originate  with  the   Crown.     His 
proposition,  therefore,  would  be,  for  an 
Address  to  the  Crown,  respectfully  solicit- 
ing   tho   Crown  to    recommend   to    the 
House  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration  of    this   subject.     In    moving 
the   Address  which  he   proposed   to  re- 
commend, and  in  the  comments  he  pro- 
posed to  make  upon  the  subject,  it  might 
be  improper  in  him  to  exceed  the  compara- 
tively contracted  ground  of  pressing  its 
adoption  on  the  House.     It  would  there- 
fore be  his  duty  to  content  himself  with 
stating  the  reasons  why  he  thought  the 
House  should  implore  the  Crown  to  origi- 
nate the  discussion  upon  that  momentous 
question  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  rush  into  a  con- 
sideration of   what    ought    to    be    done 
previous  to  receiving  an  answer  from  that 
high  quarter  which,  he  submitted,  they 
should  address.     And  here   he  begged  to 
declare,  that  in  the  remarks  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  the  House,  he  would 
studiously  avoid  all  personal  or  party  allu- 
sions.    He  did  think  the  subject  was  one 
of  too  great  importance  {o  be  converted 
into  an  engine  of  any  ordinary  political 
purposes  or  feelings,  and  he  disclaimed, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  all  intention 
of  touching  upon  any  topic  which  could 
by    any   possibility,    or   in  any   manner, 
encroach  upon  that  loyal  and  reverential 
attachment  to  the  Sovereign  at  present  upon 
the  Throne  with  which  every  good  subject 
should    approach  such    a    consideration. 
The  very  nature  of  the  question,  he  ad- 
mitted, involved  some  difficulties.      That 
it  did  so  he  could   not  dissemble  if  he 
would.     Conducting  the  question  with  the 
greatest  caution,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to   avoid    intruding   upon    the    domestic 
privacy  of  an  illustrious  House.     But  the 
fact  was,  that  a  Constitutional  Monarch 
was,  from  his  situation,  placed  like  a  house 
upon  a   hill,    and    precluded   from   that 
secresy  and  seclusion  which  belonged  to 
the  domestic  hearth  of  the  subject.     The 
House  of  the  Sovereign,  however,  should 
be  always  safe  from  impertinent  intrusion, 
and  whenever  he  was  compelled  to  allude 
to  it,  he  should  do  so  unwillingly  and  as 
slightly  as  he  could.     He  might  be  asked 
why  he  now  recommended  a  discussion  as 
necessary  upon  a  subject  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  had  been  already 
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called ;    and   it  might    be    argued,  that 
although  that  discussion  was  taken  without 
notice  actually  placed  upon  the  paper,  yet 
that  since,  for  weeks  together,  their  minds 
had  been  anxiously  turned  to  that  subject; 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  virtual    notice,   so 
that,  in  no  fair  sense,  could  the  House  be 
said  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise.     But 
upon  this  he  said,  and  he  was  gratified  in 
saying  it,  because  more  than  one  or  two 
Members  of  Parliament  (and  one  would 
have  been  sufficient)  stated  that  they  had  not 
had  notice  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
would  not  be  called  to  the  subject  before 
a  dissolution.  He  said,  that  however  much 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  might  have 
been  for  a  series  of  weeks  directed  towards 
this  question,  it  was  only  two  or  three  days 
before  the  discussion,  that  the  idea  had 
even  been  promulgated  in  public  or  private, 
that  the  proposition  submitted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  be,  not  that  one 
or  the  other  form  of  Regency  should  be 
adopted,  but  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
sideration of  the  question  at  all  during  the 
present  Session.    Now,  he  contended,  that 
in   that   most    important   question    they 
should    not    depart    from    the    ordinary 
practice  of  their  discussions.     It  certainly 
should   not  have    been   brought  forward 
without  the  usual  notice  of  the  particular 
proposition  which  Ministers  proposed  to 
submit.      Besides,  the  question  came  to 
them   blended   with  other   subjects,   not 
becoming    its    own   magnitude   and    im- 
portance, and  subjects  upon  which  con- 
trary votes  might  be  well  given.     Thus 
was  the  House  embarrassed — for  the  ques- 
tion   came    before    them    clogged    with 
several  others,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
laid  before  them  single  and  independent, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  bestow  upon 
it  that  due  deliberation,  and  pronounce 
that  solemn  decision,  which  the  public,  the 
world,    and    posterity,  might  take   as  a 
verdict  worthy  the  momentous  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  characters  of  the 
parties  concerned.     In  advancing  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  his  proposition, 
it  might  be  expected  that  he  would  take 
some  notice  of  the  various  precedents  that 
might  be  deemed  applicable  to  the  present 
case,  and  which  were  to  be  found  upon 
the  page  of  history.     He  begged  to  state, 
that  although,  as  was  1      auty,  he  had 
perused  with  some  care  ail  i      our  history 
presented  as  applicable  to  iect,  it 

was  not  his  purp      to  s        F 
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preceding  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Not  that  he  meant  for  a  moment  to  say 
that  the  precedents  from  our  earliest 
history  were  all  inapplicable ;  quite  the 
contrary:  but  looking  to  the  difference 
between  the  opinions  and  habits  of  men 
now,  and  at  those  more  remote  periods, 
and  recollecting  the  fact,  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  then  settled,  and  re- 
membering that  many  things  then  con- 
sidered wise  and  beneficial,  had  since  re- 
solved themselves  into  what  would  now 
be  called  gross  and  glaring  anomalies,  he 
certainly  did  consider,  that  many  of  these 
precedents  would  not  be  so  productive 
of  utility  as  of  doubt.  He  should,  there- 
fore, pass  over  the  precedents  that  were 
furnished  in  the  times  of  Henry  2nd, 
Edward  3rd,  and  Richard  2nd,  and  he 
should  proceed  at  once  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  two  precedents 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
lust  century,  and  which,  he  conceived,  were 
particularly  applicable  to  the  present  case, 
which  might  be  faid,  to  have  occurred  in 
our  own  times,  and  in  the  House  of  the 
illustrious  family  still  upon  the  Throne. 
He  would  now  proceed,  as  he  had  before 
stated  his  intention,  to  the  two  precedents 
which  had  occurred  in  the  last  century, 
admitting  that  the  least  important  of  them 
was  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  1751. 
George  the  2nd,  being  at  that  time  ad- 
vanced in  age,  upon  the  death  of  his  son 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  recollecting  that  his 
grand-children  were  all  in  a  state  of  mi- 
nority, thought  it  necessary  to  send  a 
Message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
requesting  them  to  make  provisions — 
without  stating  what  provisions — for  a  Re- 
gency adapted  to  the  peculiar  emergency 
which  might  happen  to  the  country, '  in 
case  of  the  succession  falling  to  a  Prince 
of  tender  ai^e.  The  Messa<?c  was  sent  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1751.  It  was  followed  by  a  second 
Message  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  proposing  to  them  to  constitute 
a  Council  of  Resrencv.  On  the  13th  of 
May  the  Regency  Bill  was  sent  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  about  four  weeks  after- 
wards, having  passed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, it  received  the  Royal  assent.  The 
more  important  precedent,  however,  was 
that   which   occurred    in   the  vcar  1765. 

if 

George  :3rd  having  then  been  four  years 
Sovereign  of  these  realms,  being  also  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  (for  his  age  was 


not  more  than  five-and-twenty,)  alarmed 
by  an  illness  which,  though  severe  during 
its  continuance,  he  had  the  highest  au- 
thority for  declaring  not  to  have  been 
dangerous,  thought  it  necessary,  not  by  a 
Message,  but  by  appearing  id  presence  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  call  them  to 
a  consideration  of  the  casualties  belonging 
to  his  exalted  situation,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  every  other  man,  and  requested  them  to 
make  provision  for  the  event  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown  falling  upon  an  infant 
Prince.  The  words  in  which  that  revered 
Monarch  addressed  his  assembled  Parlia- 
ment upon  that  occasion,  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Grant)  so  striking,  so  pertinent,  and 
so  every  way  applicable  to  the  present 
crisis,  that,  with  their  permission,  he  would 
read  them  at  once  to  the  House: — "The 
tender  concern,"  said  his  Majesty,  "Which 
I  feel  for  my  faithful  subjects  makes  me 
anxious  to  provide  for  every  possible  event 
which  may  affect  their  future  happiness 
and  security.  My  late  indisposition,  though. 
not  attended  with  danger,  has  led  me  to 
consider  the  situation  in  which  my  king- 
doms and  my  family  might  be  left,  if  it 
should  please  God  to  put  a  period  to  my 
life  whilst  my  successor  is  of  tender  years. 
The  high  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
public  safety,  good  order  and  tranquillity ; 
the  paternal  affection  which  I  bear  to  my 
children,  and  to  all  my  people;  and  my 
earnest  desire  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken,  which  may  tend  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain  undisturbed, 
and  the  dignity  and  lustre  of  its  Crown 
unimpaired,  have  determined  me  to  lay  this 
weighty  business  before  my  Parliament." 
Such  were  the  words,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  his  sense  of  the  exigency,  that  were 
used  in  the  Address  spoken  to  Parliament 
by  that  revered  Monarch.  They  were 
dictated,  he  supposed,  by  those  who  were 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  at 
that  period ;  and  he  was  sure  that  he  was 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  they  found  a 
ready  response  in  his  Majesty's  bosom. 
They  were  accordant  with  his  manly  and 
consistent  character, — they  bespoke  at 
once  the  kingly  firmness  with  which,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country,  he  could  con- 
template the  termination  of  his  life,  and  of 
his  reign  ;  the  kingly  spirit  with  which  he 
regarded  the  situation  of  his  family,  and  of 
the  Monarchy  at  large,  in  case "  of  that 
event?  and  the  kingly  heart  and  con- 
science in  which  he  brought  them  dis- 
tinctly before  Parliament,  in  order  thai  tkf 
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Siiet  of  the  country  blight  not  be  disturbed, 
at  the  Constitution  might  not  be  en- 
dangered, and  that  full  satisfaction  might 
be  awarded  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
to  the  interest*  of  the  nation.     Reverting 
back  to  this  precedent,  and  looking  forward 
to  a  lamented  event,  which  it  would  cost 
them  some  sorrow  to  contemplate,  even  as 
a  contingency,  but  to  which  they  must 
approach  with  that  sedate  and  reflective 
grief   which  should   teach   them  not  to 
mourn  and  remain  inactive,  but  to  deli- 
berate and  to  act; — reverting  back,  he 
said,  to  what  had  happened,  and  looking 
forward  to  What  might  happen,  he  asked, 
whether  he  was  preposterous  in  supposing 
that  the  councillors  who  advised  George 
3rd,  in  1765,  to  make  to  the  Parliament 
the  communication  which  he  had  just  read 
to  the  House*  would   have  advised  his 
present  Majesty,  had  they  been  now  alive, 
to  pursue  a  similar  manly  and  dignified 
course  ?    He  was  certain  that  the  kingly 
feelings  of   George  3rd   were  not  alien 
from  the  bosom  of  any  Prince  of  his  august 
House.     He  was  certain  that  no  son  of 
that  venerated  Monarch  would  be  wanting 
in  courage  to  face  the  consideration  of  the 
lamentable  event  to  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  allude,  or  in  that  moral  firmness 
which  would  enable  him  calmly  to  contem- 
plate the  progress  of  Parliament,  in  com- 
pleting the  various  details  of  any  measure 
which  it  might  think  necessary  to  provide 
against  that  melancholy  contingency.  There 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  a  peculiar 
grace  and  propriety,  had  such  a  measure 
been  announced  to  Parliament  on  this  occa- 
sion by  his  Majesty's  professional  advisers. 
They  would  have  done  well  in  counselling 
their  august  master,  that  he  ought  on  the 
moment  of  celebrating  the  obsequies  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  to  imitate  J  the 
example  of  his  Royal  father  ;  to  look  for- 
ward, like  him,  to  the  termination  of  his 
own  reign  and  life,  and  to  provide  for  the 
exigency  in  which  it  must  inevitably  place 
the    country.       Nothing   could,    in  sis 
opinion,   be  more    proper  than   such  a 
course.     He  conceived  that  royalty  was 
exhibited  in  an  amiable  point  of  view  when 
kings  thus  met  their  subjects  on  the  low, 
but  sacred  ground  of  their  common  mor- 
tality, and  led  them  on  their  way  to  pro- 
Tide  for  an  exigency,  which  must  be  looked 
vaoa  as  a  misfortune,  but  from  which  no 
situation,  either  high  or  low,  could  exempt 
HhSA«    He  had  now  considered  the  gene- 
1*1  aspect  of  theae  precedeaUi  ted  had 


drawn  from  it  that  general  inference  which 
he  conceived  to  be  at  once  rational  and 
just.     There  were  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  George  3rd,   a  young  Monarch 
with  three  sons,  which  rendered  it  a  weaker 
case  as  far  as  exigency,  and  therefore  a 
stronger  case  as  far  as  precedent,  was  con- 
cerned, than  the  case  of  George  2nd.    He 
should  not  be  performing  his  duty  proper- 
ly if  he  did  not  look  fairly  at  the  difficul- 
ties against*  which    he  called   upon  the 
house  to  join  him  in  guarding.     In  doing 
so,  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  say — and 
the  good  feeling  of  the  House,  he  was 
sure,  would  approve  him  in  saying — that 
this  subject  presented  points  of  discussion 
from  which  he  should  abstain   entirely; 
that  it  presented    others,    which,    from 
delicacy  to  the  Royal  House,  ought  not  to 
be  discussed  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary;    and   that  though  he   might 
allude  to  them  with  sufficient  distinctness 
for  his  argument,  he  should  sketch  them 
out  with  all  the  faintness  which  the  topic 
would  eodure.     He    therefore    implored 
the  House,  when  he  passed  slightly  over 
those  topics,    not  to  judge  of  the   value 
which  he  attached  to  them  from  the  quan- 
tity of  notice  which  he  might  bestow  upon 
them,  but  to  judge  of  them  by  the  real 
weight  which  they  intrinsically  possessed. 
In   the  event  of  the  lamented  demise  of 
the  Crown,  after  the  present  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved,  and  before  the  writs 
of  the  new  Parliament  should  be  returned, 
— in  that  event  the  country  must  look  to 
the  happening  of  one  of  two  contingen- 
cies— either    when    the    demise  of   the 
Crown  might  take  place,    the  deceased 
Sovereign    would    leave  behind  him   an 
infant  of  tender  age,  or  it  might  even  be 
a  posthumous  child,  or  that  the  succession 
would  fall  upon  an  amiable  Princess,  the 
niece  of  his  present  Majesty.     The  first 
of  these  two  contingencies  he  felt  himself 
authorised  to  pass  over  in  silence,  or,  at 
least,  not  to  make  more  than  a  transient 
allusion  to  the  difficulties  which  would 
then  arise.     One  difficulty,  however,  be 
must  call  upon  the  House  to  notice.     If 
they  would  refer  to  the  Statute  of  the  6th 
of  Queen  Anne,  they  would  find  that  it 
ordained  certain  proceedings  to  be   had, 
and  certain  solemnities  to  be  celebrated, 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen  and  her  suc- 
cessors.    It  was  well  known  to  them  aU, 
by  recent  experience,  that  that  Statute 
enjoined  the  Privy  Council  to  assemble  ; 
and  farther,  that  it  ordered  flats*,  upon 
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pain  of  suffer i tic;  all  tin'  penalties  of  high 
treason,  to  proclaim  as  Sovereign  the 
person  next  in  succession  to  the  Crown, 
according  to  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  He  was  not  aware  that  that 
Aet^was  to  he  construed  as  requiring  the 
same  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  each 
succeeding  reign  as  were  used  on  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover:  yet 
that  Act,  in  enjoiningthe  performance  of 
such  ceremonies  as  were  usual,  at  the 
proclamation  of  former  kings,  must  be 
understood  as  sanctioning  all  the  cere- 
monies which  had  been  performed  as  of 
immemorial  usage.  He  would  now  put  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  this  diffi- 
culty; suppose  that  incase  of  a  demise 
of  the  Crown,  the  nation  was  expecting 
a  posthumous  issue, — the  Privy  Council 
were  ordered  to  assemble  and  proclaim  the 
Sovereign,— whom  would  they  have  to 
proclaim?  They  must  preface  their  pro- 
clamation by  taking  the  Oathof  Allegiance. 
To  whom  must  they  take  it  ?  The  procla- 
mation must  be  continued  by  succession 
from  them  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
Whom  were  they  to  order  to  be  pro- 
claimed? By  the  same  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  subsisting  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  to  be  continued  for  six  months  in  their 
respective  places,  unless  discharger)  by  the 
succeeding  Monarch.  Whose  ministers 
would  they  be  ?  and  by  whom  would 
they  be  discharged,  if  discharged  at  all  ? 
The  present  Parliament,  in  case  no  other 
were  in  existence,  would  have  to  assemble 
again  to  provide  for  this  crisis.  It  is  as- 
sembled :  but  ils  proceedings  must  be 
opened  either  by  a  Speech  from  theThrnne, 
or  by  a  commission  emanating  from  the 
King.  Who  could  deliver  that  Speech? 
Whence  could  that  commission  emanate  ? 
The  first  act  which  every  Member  would 
have  to  perforin  would  be,  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  the  new  Monarch.  To 
whom  must  they  swear  it  ?  A  bill  must 
be  brought  into  Parliament  to  provide 
against  the  existing  emergency.  From 
whom  is  that  bill  to  receive  the  Royal  assent? 
What  would  be  the  state  of  the  King's 
subjects  at  home  and  abroad  ?  Whose 
subjects,  indeed,  would  the  people  be' 
and  :ig:onst  whom,  in  such  a  case,  would 
they  be  guilty  of  high  treason  ?  These 
questions,  which  he  could  multiply  to  a 
great  extent,  he  placed  before  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  gross  im- 
providence of  which  it  would  be  guilty 
in  not  providingasolution  for  them  before 


they  actually  occurred  in  practice.  He 
could  imagine— but  he  would  rather  not 
— an  eclipse  of  royalty,  which  would 
shroud  the  whole  country  in  gloom. 
Suppose,  however,  that  some  foreign 
news  of  importance  should  arrive  ;  suppose 
that  some  casualty  should  happen  at 
home;  suppose,  and  he  meant  no  disre- 
spect in  making  the  supposition,  but — 
suppose  that  the  illustrious  head  of  the 
present  Administration  should  be  taken 
away  from  it  by  death, — who,  in  that  case, 
would  have  a  richt  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor? It  was  impossible  for  any  prudent 
man  to  treat  these  as  mere  hypothetical 
cases,  conjured  up  to  confound  the  un- 
wary and  to  alarm  the  timid  ;  and  that 
for  this  simple  reason,— that  when  the 
first  event  happened,  all  the  rest  must 
happen  as  matter  of  course.  He  had 
mentioned  these  points  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  a  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in 
proclaiming  a  successor:  but  there  was 
a  great  class  of  difficulties  still  behind,  of 
much  higher  importance.  He  would  not, 
however,  mention  them  at  present,  but 
would  reserve  them  for  notice  when  he 
brought  under  discussion  the  conse- 
quences which  wnukl  follow  on  the  second 
of  the  two  contingencies  which  he  had 
described.  That  contingency  was  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  and  the  falling  of 
the  succession  on  the  niece  of  his  Majest  v, 
who,  though  not  an  infant,  was  still  a 
child  of  very  tender  years.  Then  would 
arise  the  question— difficult  indeed  before, 
but  still  more  difficult  in  that  crisis— as  to 
who  should  be  Regent.  Were  they  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  J. o  ugh  borough  in  the  unfortunate 
emergency  of  1788,  that  the  next  heir  in 
blood  has  as  strict,  as  paramount,  aud  as 
indtliiasihle  a  right  to  the  Regency  as  he 
would,  in  ease  of  the  then  Sovereign's 
dying,  have  to  the  Throne  ?  or  were  they 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Eldon,  that  however  august  the 
name  of  the  heir-apparent  might  be,  he 
had  no  more  right  to  the  Regency  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom  ?  Take 
either  supposition  you  please,  as  to  the 
party  claiming  the  Regency  being  either 
heir-apparent  or  heii  -presumptive,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  that  it  made  all  the  di  lien  me 
in  the  world,  whether  the  party  was  heir- 
apparent  or  only  heir-presumptive, — must 
we  say,  that  as  heir-presumptive  the  party 
is  entitled  to  the  Regency,  or  that,  as  *' 
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claim  of  the  heir-apparent  is  defeasible, 
he  must  not  succeed  to  it  as  of  right  ?  Let 
them  decide  that  question  as  they  might, 
how  would  they  apply  their  decision  when 
the  heir  presumptive,  having  become,  by 
the  death  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  King 
of  another  country,  stood  before  them  in 
the  capacity  of  an  alien  King  ?  Were 
they  to  say,  that  because  the  presumptive 
heir  though  an  alien  King,  would  on  the 
death  of  the  infant  Sovereign  succeed  as 
of  right  to  the  English  Throne,  his  pos- 
session of  a  foreign  throne  would  form  no 
obstacle  to  his  being  Regent  here  ?  Were 
they  to  set  aside  all  the  presumptive  heirs 
to  that  foreign  throne  as  unqualified  for 
the  situation  of  Regent  ?  and  were  they 
to  look  for  some  individual  members  of  the 
Royal  House  who  were  not  in  the  course  of 
succession  to  that  foreign  throne — a  con- 
sideration which  would  confine  the  Re- 
gency to  the  illustrious  Princesses,  the 
sisters  of  his  Majesty  ?  Or  were  they  to 
let  in  the  question  which  member  of  the 
Royal  House  was  fittest  for  the  Regency, 
without  considering  at  air  what  title 
they  had  to  the  succession  ?  These  were 
questions,  all  of  which  must  be  decided 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  second  contin- 
gency. He  was  surprised  that  any  set  of 
men  could,  in  speaking  of  this  subject, 
treat  it  as  one  of  no  difficulty.  He  pre- 
sumed to  press  it  upon  the  House — not 
because  it  was  an  easy,  but  because  it 
was  a  difficult  subject.  He  wished  the 
House  to  consider  the  difficulties  of  it  now, 
rather  than  when  they  had  become  aggra- 
vated in  another  Parliament.  Even  these 
difficulties,  which  he  had  offered  as  a 
sample,  were  not  all,  nor  even  the  chief 
difficulties  with  which  they  would  have  to 
contend.  The  whole  question  was  still 
behind,  whether  they  would  have  a  sole 
Regent  or  a  Council  of  Regency;  and 
never  would  he  disguise  it,  either  from 
himself  or  the  House,  that  that  was  a 
question  of  great  difficulty.  The  House 
would  see  that  from  many  delicate  con- 
siderations he  had  entirely  abstained ;  but 
if  any  of  the  questions  which  he  had 
mooted  should  arise,  that  abstinence  would 
be  impossible ;  for  they  would  be  forced 
upon  public  attention,  in  spite  of  any 
wish  which  they  might  individually  have 
to  prevent  it.  If  the  House  would  only 
recollect  the  complaints  made  in  the  year 
1788,  that  all  the  private  details  of  the 
King's  situation  were  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  placarded  on  the  walls,  they 


would  pause  before  they  declined  taking 
this  matter  into  present  consideration.  It 
might  be  said  that  these  were  difficult 
questions  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
this  period  of  the  Session,  and  that  it  was 
hard  that  Members  of  Parliament  should 
be  kept  there  in  these  discussions,  whilst 
their  more  fortunate  rivals  were  paying 
court  to  the  constituent  body.  But  if  it 
were  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  question 
of  convenience,  the  inconvenience  which 
would  arise  from  taking  the  discussion 
now  would  not  bear  comparison,  even 
for  a  moment,  with  a  tenth  part  of  the 
inconveniences  which  would  attend  the 
actual  occurrence  of  either  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  he  had  mentioned. 
Was  it  possible,  then,  on  the  ground 
of  convenience,  to  adopt  the  course  re- 
commended by  the  Ministry,  weighed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  against  all  the  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  which  might  attend  the 
agitation  of  the  question  at  this  time, 
when  circumstances  rendered  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  Regency  absolutely  necessary  ? 
If  they  neglected  their  duty  now,  the 
whole  country  would  be  justi6ed  at  a  fu- 
ture period  in  casting  on  them  the  blame 
of  the  difficulties  that  might  then  arise. 
What  were  the  objections  urged  to  the 
course  he  now  recommended  ?  He  believ- 
ed that,  if  carefully  examined,  they  would 
all  be  found  to  consist  in  underrating  the 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
necessity ;  in  undervaluing  the  importance 
of  providing  against  it ;  and  in  despising 
the  difficulties  to  which,  if  it  occurred,  it 
must  inevitably  give  rise.  He  wished  those 
who  underrated  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  such  an  emergency  to  consider  for 
one  moment  the  probability  of  its  occur- 
rence. The  event  to  which  he  must  refer, 
and  to  which  he  declared  he  did  refer  with 
none  but  the  most  painful  feelings,  was 
one  which  they  must  expect.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  them,  in  their  experience  of  the 
common  course  of  human  events,  to  infer 
from  the  present  health  of  the  King  that 
his  s  ted  fast  appearance  would  always  con- 
tinue? Could  they  put  out  of  the  question 
the  evils  and  dangers  to  which  all  mortals 
were  subjected  ?  Could  they  forget — was 
it  possible  that  Parliament  should  forget— 
the  instances  of  casualties  which  they  had 
witnessed  among  them,  or  the  circumstan- 
ces of  apparent  strength  and  health  which 
had  preceded  tnera  ?  What  had  been  the 
case  with  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  ?  In  the 
midst  of  his  administration  of  the  affairs 


of  thin  country  lie  was  unexpectedly  cur- 
ried off,  anil  left  Parliament  deliberating 
on  a  most  important  question — namely, 
on  that  which  related  to  a  grant  to  a  part 
of  the  family  now  on  the  Throne.  Could 
they  forget  that  on  one  day  that  noble 
Lord  had  appeared  as  if  his  life  were  like- 
ly to  endure  to  the  length  of  anyone  who 
was  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  agf 
with  himself,  and  that  within  three  days 
afterwards  he  was  struck  with  that  fatal 
apoplexy  which  on  the  instant  deprived 
turn  of  the  full  use  of  his  mental  and  bodi- 
ly powers,  and  shortly  afterwards  utterly 
incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of  hit 
Ministerial  duties?  Could  they  fail  to  re- 
collect  Mr.  Canning— his  eloquent  efforts 
received  with  such  acceptance  in  that 
House— pursued  with  such  vigour,  and  at- 
tended with  such  success?  He  recollected 
hearing  a  Member  observe,  "  1  could  say 
to  Mr.  Canning,  as  the  Spartan  sniii  to 
the  father  whose  sons  had  been  victorious 
in  the  Olympic  games,  ■  Now  die,  for  thou 
canst  not  bo  a  God  !'"  and  within  one 
month  Mr.  Canning  was  taken  ill,  aud  in 
one  fortnight  more  he  had  followed  that 
eloquent  orator  and  illustrious  Statesman 
as  a  mourner  to  the  grave.  These  tfefl 
events  of  which  none  could  be  ignorant, 
which  all  must  remember,  and  which  yet 
the  Government  wished  them  to  forget,  or 
to  treat  as  forgotten.  In  the  family  which 
now  filled  the  Throne  similar  events  had 
occurred.  Within  ten  years  George 
3rd  and  his  immediate  successor  hud 
died,  and  immediately  before  the  death  of 
(he  former,  n  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal 
was  taken  ill — a  Prince  who,  if  now  living, 
would  have  been  the  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Crown,  and  within  a  short  time  of  the 
commencement  of  his  illness  he  died,  and 
yet  that  Prince,  immediately  before  that 
melancholy  event,  had  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  and  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate  even  the  approach  ofdisease. 
The  Sovereign,  too,  who  had  lately  tilled 
the  Throne,  had  been  in  like  manner  sub- 
jected to  the  attacks  of  illness  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  but  for  the  almost 'mi- 
raculous vigour  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  bold  and  decisive  course  adopted  by 
his  medical  attendants,  could  not  hare  es- 
caped a  similar  fate.  Indeed,  had  It  not 
been  for  those  bold  measures,  there  might 
have  been  three  members  of  the  Royal 
family  all  at  one  time  unburied.  Might 
not  that,  which  they  were  afraid  would 
Uave  happened,  actually  take  place?   It 
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might  indeed  be  said,  that  1,000  years 
had  occurred  without  our  history  affording 
us  a  single  case  in  which  the  Crown  had 
descended  upon  a  posthumous  child. 
But  if  they  were  arguing  probabilities,  it 
should  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  seldom  a  British  Monarch  had  died  in 
that  time  leaving  a  Queen  without  issue. 
It  had  occurred  only  twice  since  the  Con- 
quest; once  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of 
Charles  2nd,  and  again  in  the  case  of  that 
of  Richard  1st.  Besides,  there  was  an  in- 
stance in  a  neighbouring  country,  where 
the  crown  was  now  in  direct  course  of  de- 
scent to  a  posthumous  child— he  meant 
the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux.  Was  it  then  too 
much  tosay,  that  what  bad  happened  else- 
where might  happen  here  ;  and  was  it  too 
much  to  call  on  Parliament  to  provide,  as 
far  as  Parliament  could  provide,  against 
such  a  contingency?  Were  they  10  say 
that  these  things  were  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  and  would  not  again  occur;  and 
were  they  to  content  themselvei  with  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  posthumous  Prince— 
instead  of  performing  the  important  duty 
of  appointing  a  Regency  ?  There  was,  in- 
deed, one  precedent  of  a  similar  delay  in 
appointing  R  Regency,  and  that  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  George  3rd,  who  suf- 
fered four  years  to  elapse  without  attempt- 
ing to  provide  for  such  an  event;  and  be- 
cause he  had  delayed  so  long  in  proposing 
a  Etegency,  it  seemed  they  were  now  to 
be  called  on  to  delay  the  same  important 
business  for  six  months.  What,  was  it  be- 
cause George  3rd  had  come  down  to  Par- 
liament on  occasion  of  a  sudden  indbm- 
sition,  and  had  accused  himself  of  btnf 
guilty  of  a  culpable  omission  in  u..i  earn 
them  before,  to  advise  Rfid  CMdU 
with  him  in  such  a  mea*orfc|  thai  tln-v 
to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
for  which  his  Majesty  hud  then  bli 
himself?  Were  they  to  copy 
not  as  a  warning,  but  as  a  precedi 
Were  they  to  imitate,  not  the  exi 
of  regret  for  the  error,  but  the  error 
self?  As  well  might  thosewho  atoned 
past  misconduct  at  the  hour  of  a  di 
bed  repentance,  be  cited  as  exampli 
not  of  the  benefit  of  a  repentance,  ' 
ever  tale  and  tardy,  but  of  the  * 
and  propriety  of  continuing  in  miscoiidi 
till  that  hour  should  arrive.  Yet  who  ww 
there  that  would  not  loudly  protest  against 
such  a  doctrine?  Who  was  there  that 
ild  not  admit  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
ample of  repentance,  but  that  would 
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at  the  same  time,  condemn  the  strict  imi- 
tation of  the  man  who,  till  the  last  and 
latest  moment  of  life,  had  persevered  in  a 
course  of  misconduct  1  These  were,  how- 
ever, the  sort  of  arguments  employed  on 
this  serious  and  important  question,  to 
underrate  the  necessity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  that  subject  it  was  his  intention  to 
submit,  and  to  induce  them  to  believe, 
that  those  things  which,  in  their  own  ex- 
perience, they  knew  to  be  daily  happen- 
ing, were  not  again  likely  to  happen  until 
this  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  and 
another  had  been  elected,  and  taken  on 
itself  the  performance  of  its  legislative 
functions.  The  opponents  of  his  Motion 
said,  in  fact  "  There  are  no  such  difficul- 
ties as  you  predicate ;  things  will  go  on 
much  more  smoothly  than  you  imagine ; 
even  in  the  case  you  suppose,  Parliament 
might  meet  again  ana  provide  for  the 
emergency;  but  in  the  other  case  they 
would  be  certain  to  meet  before  that  emer- 
gency could  occur."  He  called  on  the 
House  to  beware  how  they  adopted  the 
course  recommended  by  such  a  line  of 
argument.  A  Princess  only  two  days  old 
was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  minor  if 
she  became  the  Sovereign ;  and  at  that 
early  period  of  her  existence  the  law  sup- 
posed her  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  one.  Against  such  a  contingency  be 
called  on  the  Parliament  to  provide ;  but 
the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
them  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  saying, 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  were 
great  now,  but*  yet,  affecting  to  suppose 
that  those  difficulties  would  not  exist 
when  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they 
naturally  arose  had  actually  happened, 
and  had  come  on  them  when  they  were, 
as  they  must  be,  totally  unprepared.  Let 
the  House  consider  the  proposal  he  made, 
and  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  if  it 
were  neglected.  If  there  were  no  person, 
or  a  minor,  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
the  Parliament  would  become,  in  fact,  a 
Convention  Parliament,  as  strictly  so  as 
were  those  who  met  without  the  authority 
of  the  King,  to  confer  the  right  to  the 
English  Throne  upon  a  foreign  Prince. 
Were  they  to  neglect  a  duty  In  order  that 
they  might,  in  effect,  call  a  Convention  Par- 
liament ?  Were  they  to  say  that  the  two 
Houses  might  meet  a  case  of  necessity  as 
a  Convention  Parliament,  and  give  the 
same  effect  to  their  Acts  as  if  they  were 
actually  a  Parliament?   Were  they,  he 

•Aed,  to  mart  to  this  mews  tor  wrymg 


on  the  public  business;  or  was  it  not 
rather  an  evil  and  a  calamity  to  be  reduc- 
ed to  such  a  course,  scarcely  less  objec- 
tionable and  less  to  be  avoided  than  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  remedy!  In  his 
opinion  it  was  deplorable  to  be  reduced 
to  such  a  shifting  expedient.  When  they 
had  reduced  themselves,  by  their  own  *ct, 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  a  Convention 
Parliament,  they  would  impose  on  that 
Parliament  the  necessity  of  doing  acts 
which  would  show  they  were  not  a  Par- 
liament. They  must  acknowledge  that 
they  could  not  act  without  the  authority 
of  the  Throne,  and  they  must  proceed  to 
fill  the  Throne  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
give  weight  and  authority  to  their  mea- 
sures. Nothing  but  the  necessity  which 
the  law  itself  created — nothing  but  the 
emergency  by  which  all  laws  would  be,  for 
the  moment,  suspended,  and  even  all  con- 
stitutional maxims  lose  their  power — no- 
thing, he  said,  but  all  these  considerations 
could  authorise  them  in  resorting  to  such 
an  anomalous  course.  He  thought  that 
the  object  which  Parliament  wished  to  en- 
sure by  constituting  a  Regency  was  the 
prevention  of  any  act  of  royalty  being  per- 
formed by  an  infant ;  and  yet  the  very  first 
thing  which  the  infant  Sovereign,  under 
this  arrangement,  would  be  called  upon  to 
do,  would  be  to  pass  a  measure  suspend- 
ing for  a  time  his  own  constitutional  ex- 
istence. Lord  Mansfield,  in  1751,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Regency  bill — ••  From  the  whole 
of  this  debate,  I  find  Gentlemen  do  not 
enough  consider,  that  the  necessity  of 
such  a  bill  as  this  proceeds  from  a  most 
glaring,  and,  indeed,  tremendous  defect 
in  our  Constitution  ;  for,  with  respect  to 
the  Sovereign,  the  law  acknowledges  no 
such  thing  as  a  minority.  A  child  of  two 
or  three  days  old  may,  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, come  to  be  our  King  or  Queen; 
and  the  moment  the  father  dies,  that 
child  is  by  law  invested  with  the  whole 
sovereign  or  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  so  that  whoever  gets  possession  of 
the  person  of  that  child,  whether  by  fair 
or  forcible  means,  becomes  of  course  pos- 
sessed of  the  government,  and  all  the 
prerogatives  belonging  to  the  Sovereign/' 
How  different  was  the  state  of  opinion  in 
1751  and  1830 !  At  the  former  period,  a 
great  lawyer  was  of  opinion,  that  the  de- 
fect he  had  pointed  out  was  a  reason  for 
introducing  a  Regency  bill,  whilst,  in  1830, 
Another  great  lawyw  cited  tfcl  Mb*  dertet 
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the  public  business  of  the  Sessions,  he 
thought  it  would  all  be  forgiven,  if,  easting 
aside  all  considerations  of  petty  conveni- 
ence, they  applied  themselves  in  good 
earnest  to  the  consideration  of  this  great 
and  important  public  measure.  If  the 
measure  should  prove  to  have  been  adopted 
without  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  neces- 
sity, which  in  his  argument  he  had  been 
obliged  to  anticipate,  they  would  then  have 
the  honour  of  bavin;;  pcrlWiiied  their  duty, 
of  having  vindicated  the  character  of  Par- 
liament, and  of  having  set  a  precedent 
which  in  future  times  might  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  country.  They  would  have 
given  an  example  of  alacrity  and  energy  in 
providingfor  difficulties  which,  if  suffered  to 
occur  unprovided  for,  would  have  lowered 
the  Parliament  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 
If  they  did  not  pursue  this  course,  and 
those  difficulties  should  occur,  they  would 
then  feel  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
great  and  culpable  neglect  of  duly.  Tin  y 
would  not,  in  that  case,  have  performed 
their  duty  to  themselves— they  would  not 
have  discharged  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents, to  whom  they  were  just  about  to 
render  up  their  trust — they  would  not  have 
performed  their  duty  to  that  Monarch,  or 
to  that  Monarchy,  for  the  preservation  of 
whose  constitutional  rights  lliey  exercised 
their  legislative  functions;  in  short,  they 
would  not  have  performed  their  duly  to 
their  country,  or  to  mankind,  or  to  that 
great  Being  whom  they  ventured  to  ask,  at 
every  time  of  their  meeting  together,  to 
bestow  on  them  grace  to  act  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  country,  and  to  prosper 
their  councils  for  its  welfare — a  prayer 
which  certainly  ihey  could  not  he  said  to 
follow  out  if  they  neglected  this  opportu- 
nity of  adopting  a  measure  '-ailed  fur  by  a 
regard  lo  the  honour  of  the  Sovereign,  for 
whom  they  entertained  an  anxious  regard, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  wK)M 
welfare  required  at  their  hands  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  this  first  and  most  im- 
portant duty.  The  hon,  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  lo  hU 
Majesty,  assuring  his  Majesty  that,  deeply 
affected  hy  the  gracious  declaration  made 
by  his  Majesty  on  his  accession  to  the 
Throne,  of  his  Majesty's  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  of  these  realms,  we,  his 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  should  not  be 
doing  our  humble  duly  to  his  Majesty,  if, 
amidst  our  general  feelings  of  gratitude, 
mingled  with  our  ardent  prayers  for  the 


i  for  not  introducing  a  similar 
There  existed  the  possibility  of 
two  evils  occurring;  namely,  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  in  the  manner  of  a  con- 
vention, without  a  Sovereign,  or  the  having 
of  a  Sovereign  without  Ins  being  capable  of 
executing  the  duties  ofhis  office.  A  Con- 
vention Parliament  had  already  said,  that 
they  were  inadequate  to  do  the  acts  of  a 
Parliament,  and  then  were  guilty  of  the 
great  inconsistency  of  doing  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  acts,  the  appointing  of  a 
King.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  this 
equally  gross  i  nconsi  stone  v,  that  the  infant 
Sovereign,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  performing  any  act  of  govern- 
ment, proceeded  to  perform  that  most 
important  act,  the  appointment  of  a  Mi- 
nistry, and  the  creation  of  a  government, 
lo  act  without  thai  power  which  called  it 
into  existence.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
(ilh  a  ]«,  not  exactly  in  the  shape  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in  that  of  an 
edict  or  proclamation,  which  in  those  days 
had  the  same  effect,  was  issued,  andcontain- 
ed  tiiese  words : — "  The  King,  considering 
his  tender  age,  and  his  inability  to  concur 
with  the  Estates  of  this  realm  in  the  Govern- 
ment thereof,  hath  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  act 
as  Protectors  of  the  Realm  and  Governors  of 
his  Council ;"  and  the  King  who  made  that 
appointment,  on  account  of  his  tendi 


showed  a  true  sense  of  the 
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situation,  for  he  was  at  that  lime  just  ten 
monlhs  and  a  half  old.  What  would  the 
people  say  if  Parliament,  with  their  eyes 
open,  rushed  into  such  a  difficulty,  and 
having  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  it, 
allowed  it  to  overtake  lliem,  and  then  tried 
lo  take  refuge  from  its  consequences  in 
this  anomalous  remedy?  What  would 
Ihey  say  of  Parliament,  if,  with  the 
means  of  taking  a  choice  of  occasions,  it 
resorted  to  a  remedy  scarcely  a  shade  less 
an  evil  than  that  which  it  was  adopted  to 
remedy?  He  apologised  for  having  so  long 
troubled  the  House,  but  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  this  question  had  forced  him  to 
go  somewhat  into  detail.  He  had  stated 
the  facts,  and  he  now  called  on  (hem  to 
guard  themselves  from  being  misled  by 
those  precedents  which  might  be  cited,  and 
from  the  references  that  might  bo  drawn 
from  then,  and  seriously  to  employ  them- 
selves in  the  strict  investigation  of  the 
merits  of  (his  case.  Whatever  might  be 
the  blame  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  not  getting  through 
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prolonged  duration  of  a  reign  so  auspici- 
ously commenced,  we  omitted  to  make 
known  to  his  Majesty  the  anxiety  felt  by 
his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a  misfortune  which  might  deprive 
them  of  the  blessings  of  his  Majesty's 
paternal  reign,  and  in  its  consequences  en- 
danger the  best  interests  of  the  Empire, 
that  we  are  induced  to  lay  the  expression 
of  this  anxiety  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne, 
from  the  deep  attachment  which  we  feel 
to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's  august 
family,  and  from  the  conviction  which  we 
entertain  that  the  safety  of  the  State,  and 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  essentially 
depend  on  the  unimpaired  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Crown  as  the  first  of  the 
three  Estates  composing  the  Constitution 
of  this  limited  Monarch  v.  That  under  the 
impression  of  these  sentiments  we  approach 
his  Majesty  with  the  dutiful  assurance  of 
our  readiness  to  take  into  immediate  con- 
sideration any  measure  which,  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Royal  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of 
his  people,  his  Majesty  might  be  graciously 
pleased  to  recommend,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  possible  hazard  of  those  evils 
which  cannot  but  be  apprehended  from 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  succession." 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  he  should 
oppose  the  Motion.  It  was  founded  on 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  that  could 
not  happen  without  casting  a  shade  of 
sorrow  over  the  whole  country.  It  would 
be  his  attempt  to  show  that  this  question 
had  been  introduced  without  that  para- 
mount necessity  which  could  alone  justify 
its  being  brought  forward.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  stated,  that  if  they 
looked  at  the  difficulties  of  this  subject 
now,  they  would  see  that  those  difficulties 
were  of  a  nature  that  would  increase  four- 
fold if  the  consideration  of  them  were  post- 
poned. It  should  be  his  business  to  show 
that  no  such  consequences  would  follow 
from  its  short  postponement.  It  might 
not  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  refer  a  little 
to  what  was  the  constitutional  law  upon 
this  subject.  Our  ancestors,  who,  in  re- 
mote times,  had  much  more  experience  of 
infant  kings  than  we  had  in  modern  times, 
had  never  thought  of  providing  for  such  an 
event  before  it  happened.  "  When  the 
natural  body  met,  as  it  must,  (so  Lord 
Coke  said)  the  body  politic,  the  smaller 
body,  that  is,  the  body  natural  merged 
in  the  larger  body,  that  is,  the  body  politic, 
and  though  the  body  natural  might  be  an 


infant,  yet  the  effect  of  the  body  politic 
upon  it  was  to  change  its  condition,  and 
there  was  no  minority  at  all."  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Sovereign,  however  young, 
was  competent  to  do  all  acts  of  Royal 
authority,  and  in  every  document  from 
the  time  of  Henry  6th,  in  assistance  of 
whom  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  capacity  of  the 
infant  king,  were  formed  into  a  council, 
his  authority  was  acknowledged  ;  and  with 
reference  to  his  kingly  capacity,  he  was 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  majority. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  so  much  talked 
of,  it  had  been  thought  more  prudent  to 
leave  the  constitutional  law  to  provide  for 
the  case,  than  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  evil  by  an  anticipatory  measure.  If 
it  were  not  so,  how  happened  it  that  up  to 
this  moment  no  one  general  measure  had 
ever  been  introduced  into  Parliament? 
How  happened  it  that  Lord  Mansfield, 
whose  opinion,  as  expressed  in  1751,  had 
been  quoted  to  them,  had  never  thought 
of  meeting  the  tremendous  evils  of  a  minor 
king  by  any  general  law  relating  to  a 
Regency  ?  How  was  it  that  that  noble  Lord 
had  not  even  attempted  to  remove  from 
the  laws  of  England  the  tremendous  evil 
he  was  represented  in  the',  debate  to  have 
pointed  out?  That  great  lawyer  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  any  general  law  that  would 
have  applied  to  every  individual  case.  The 
law,  therefore,  was  left  to  be  provided  in 
every  case  in  which  circumstances  might 
occur  to  call  for  it.  It  was  but  recently 
that  Parliament  had  thus  been  called  on 
to  provide  for  an  emergency  not  before  ex- 
pected. Within  a  few  days  since,  Parlia- 
ment had  provided  a  measure  against  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  the  late  King  affixing  his  signa- 
ture to  public  documents,  and  the  measure 
had  not  been  attended  with  any  great 
difficulties.  In  the  same  manner,  when- 
ever the  event  now  spoken  of  might  arise, 
Parliament  would  be  ready  to  provide  for 
it.  The  common  law  aid  not  provide 
against  physical  difficulties  of  that  sort  on 
the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  but  supposed  him 
always  competent  to  do  those  acts  the  rijht 
to  perform  which  was  vested  in  him. 
Whether  they  looked  to  cases  in  which 
the  infant  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  the 
capacity  of  acting  for  himself,  or  to  those 
in  which  from  illness,  or  extreme  old  age, 
that  capacity  had  passed  away,  they  would 
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Vr.  R.  Oram's  Motion : 
see  that  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 

had  any  provision  been  made  by  tlioCi 
stitution  of  the  country.  He  thought  that, 
in  the  present,  as  in  other  instances, 
would  be  most  wise  to  leave  the  sett 
merit  of  this  matter  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  kingdom,  whenever  Hreum- 
stances  should  arise  to  call  for  its  inter 
Terence.  The  want  of  any  general  law 
as  he  hail  before  observed,  had  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  every  man  had 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  law  that 
would  adapt  itself  to  all  ■ 
people  had,  therefore,  thought  it  better  lo 
leave  the  matter  to  Parliament  whenever 
the  case  should  happen  to  arise.  He 
made  that  observation  with  reference  to 
the  point  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  so  much  relied  on.  The 
great  force  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's argument  rested  on  the  possibility 
of  an  invisible  child,  which  might  Bucceed 
to  the  Throne.  That  case  had  not  been 
contemplated  for  the  first  lime  this  night, 
and  yet,  in  all  times,  it  had  been  passed 
over  without  any  one  pretending  to  create 
a  general  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  case 
supposed  had  not,  indeed,  occurred 
this  country ;  but  it  had  happened  1 1 
neigh  Injuring  kingdom,  and  yet  nomischief 
even  there,  and  in  the  early  times  in  which 
tt  did  occur,  had  followed  from  it,  St. 
Louis  had  died,  leaving  a  pregnant  Queen  ; 
the  child  was  born,  the  Royal  name  was 
conferred  on  it,  and  it  died  within  a  short 
period  afterwards.  As  far,  therefore,  as  a 
precedent  did  exist,  it  was  against  the  pre- 
sumed necessity  lor  this  Motion.  He 
could,  indeed,  imagine  that  providing  a 
Regency  beforehand  might  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing them.  In  the  first  place,  be  would 
ask  whether  they  would  run  a  race  agaiust 
death — whether  (hey  thought  no  risk  was 
to  be  encountered  in  life- -whether  nothing 
was  to  be  left  to  chance — and  whether  it 
was  possible  for  them  lo  go  into  the  Royal 
house  of  mourning — into  the  Palace  of 
Ihfi  Sovereign — and  while  he  was  lamenting 
the  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  they 
could  state  to  him  that  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons anticipated  his  own  demise,  and 
therefore  culled  on  him  to  concur  in  a 
measure,  which  every  man  must  feel, 
nothing  but  a  present  necessity  could 
justify  ?  They  were  not  discussing  whether 
the  subject  ought  not  to  be  considered  at 
a  Hi  opportunity,  but  whether  that  was 
'lu  n "-nt  in  which  to  present  hia  Majesty 
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with  an  affectionate  and  bumble  Address 
on  such  a  subject,  and  to  tell  him  lhat 
they  expected  his  demise,  and  that  ho 
ought  to  consider  and  prepare  for  it.  If 
they  believed  lhat  the  appointment  of  a 
Regency  would  entirely  disembarrass  the 
country  from  ali  difficulties,  they  were 
mistaken.  The  Regent  himself  might  not 
survive.  It  was  a  contingency  whether  he 
would  or  not.  In  a  few  weeks  he  might 
prove  to  them  that  the  provision  they  had 
made  was  useless.  It  was  only  the 
balance  of  one  life  against  another.  But 
was  there  no  other  danger — might  there 
not  be  another  Court,  and  might  not  other 
inlerests  be  excited  f  Were  all  the  bene- 
fits on  one  side,  and  were  there  no  draw- 
backs on  the  other?  The  question  would 
arise — who  was  to  be  the  Regent,  and  what 
were  to  be  bis  powers?  From  the  atten- 
tion he  had  paid  to  the  former  debate,  he 
did  not  find  Lhat  any  two  Gentlemen  had 
agreed  on  these  questions.  Some  were  for 
an  unrestricted  Regency,  others  for  a 
Regent  with  a  Council.  He  had  under- 
stood, too,  that  one  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  declared  that  the  htdr-pre- 
sumpti've  had  an  undoubted  right  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  Regency,  and  that  so  Mr.  Pitt 
had  considered  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  statement  was, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Pitl's,  that  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive possessed  not  a  right  but  a  para- 
mount claim. 

The  Solicitor  General  continued:  Mr. 
Pitt  had  never  so  considered  it.  In  that 
part  of  the  debate  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  said, 
that  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
one  which  was  deserving  of  serious  consi- 
deration ;  bul  be  denied  that,  in  any  part  of 
the  debate,  Mr.  Pilt  had  ever  treated  it  at 

claim  that  he  admitted  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  be  unanswerable.  Mr.  Pitt  bad 
only  put  it  on  the  ground  of  «p 
whilst  Mr.  Fox,  (he  most  say  srit 
respect  for  lhat  threat  man's  talents)  had 
put  forward  the  most  extravagant  duetrine 
that  had  ever  been  promulgated  on  lint 
subject,  either  in  or  out  of  the  House. 
[Some  symptoms  of  dissent  were  here 
manifested  by  the  Opposition,  and  some 
rather  loud  denials  were  uttered.]  Ik- 
could  not  avoid  hearing  those  observations 
but  he  hoped  the  hon.  Members  opposite 
ild  have  Ihe  courtesy  to  allow  him  to 
express  his  sentiments.  He  must  repeal, 
that  a  more  mischievous  doctrine,  and  one 
lesB  justified  by  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stilution,  he  had  never  heard,  i 
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Parliament,  than  that  which  treated  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  having  a  vested  right 
to  the  Regency.  Mr.  Fox  afterwards 
changed  his  ground,  and  said,  that  the 
right  existed,  but  must  be  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Pitt  met  that  claim  of  right,  and  de- 
nied it  as  a  constitutional  doctrine,  and 
said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no 
more  right  (whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  expediency)  than  had  the 
meanest  subject  in  those  walls  to  the  Re- 
gency. There  was  one  other  question. 
He  asked  the  House  whether  in  its  present 
tone  and  temper  it  was  fit  for  the  discussion 
of  this  question?  Where,  too,  were  the 
Members  who  had  left  town  on  the  Ad- 
dress being  agreed  to )  Were  they,  whose 
paramount  duty  it  was  to  remain,  or  those 
who  had  felt  it  convenient  to  do  so— were 
they  alone  to  decide  this  question?  A 
time  more  inopportune  never  had  presented 
itself.  There  were  but  a  few  precedents 
of  even  similar  cases.  They  were  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  3rd,  Edward  3rd, 
Richard  2nd,  Henry  6th,  and  Edward  5th. 
In  the  first  four  a  provision  had  been  made 
by  Parliament  after  the  Crown  had  de- 
scended on  a  minor,  and  the  last  was 
hardly  a  precedent,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  usurpation 
that  attended  it.  Our  Constitution  was 
so  utterly  and  completely  blended  in  all 
its  parts,  its  spring  and  energy  were  so 
great,  that  it  would  save  us  from  all  anti- 
cipated difficulties.  There  were  but  few 
precedents  at  all  relating  to  this  case,  and 
that  circumstance,  which  had  been  urged 
as  an  argument  for  conceding  this  Motion, 
was  rather  a  reason  why  the  House  should 
avoid  being  guilty  of  any  hasty  legislation. 
The  statute  of  William  3rd,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  assembling  or  re-assembling 
of  Parliament  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
provided  against  any  dangers  whatever, 
and  would  enable  that  House  itself  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  inconveniences  arising 
from  such  an  event.  Suppose  an  infant 
Sovereign  did  succeed  to  the  Throne,  that 
infant  might  do  many  things  ;  and  among 
others,  it  might  dismiss  the  Ministers 
found  in  possession  of  authority ;  but  be- 
fore it  dissolved  the  Parliament,  another 
Ministry  must  be  appointed,  and  then  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  would  be  direct- 
ed on  the  responsibility  of  that  Ministry. 
Was  there  any  man  who  gave  credit  to  the 
existence  of  serious  difficulties,  or  who  be- 
lieved that  any  bold  aspiring  individual 


might  get  possession  of  the  Royal  infant's 
person,  and  engross  all  authority  to  him- 
self? Before  he  could  do  this,  he  must 
annihilate  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  must  destroy  the  loyalty  of  the  people  ; 
for  the  Royal  infant  would  be  cradled 
in  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  in  their 
hearts  would  find  a  sanctuary  and  refuge 
from  every  possible  calamity.  The  child 
in  the  womb  was  a  living  being  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  nobody  doubted  that  it 
could  be  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms. 
There  might  possibly  appear  something 
ridiculous  in  these  statements,  but  they 
were  necessary  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  question.  Beyond  all  doubt  such 
an  infant  would  be  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms.  The  statute  of  the  6th  of  Anne 
provided  for  the  difficulties  of  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  spoken,  and 
declared  how,  on  the  demise  of  one  Sove- 
reign, the  other  should  be  ascertained  and 
declared.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  asked,  who  was  the  Sovereign  f  and  if 
treason  was  committed,  against  whom  was 
it  committed  ?  But  how  singular  it  was, 
that  with  all  these  difficulties,  which  had 
always  existed — as  much  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act  as  at  this  moment — with  a 
married  Queen  upon  the  Throne,  and  with 
the  probability  of  issue,  that  Parliament 
did  not  think  of  providing  a  remedy. 
Mind,  capacity,  and  physical  power  were 
wanted  for  the  Acts  to  which  he  was 
alluding,  and  the  difficulty  was,  therefore, 
just  as  great  with  a  child  of  a  month  old, 
as  with  a  child  not  yet  born ;  and  yet  the 
statute  of  Anne  in  no  way  met  the  diffi- 
culties. Then,  as  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  case  of  his  learned  friend — for  he  had 
dwelt  quite  as  much  upon  the  second  al- 
ternative as  upon  the  first — by  the  Act  of 
Anne,  a  Regency  was  expressly  named — 
the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  yet 
no  Regency  was  provided  against  the  mi- 
nority of  the  issue  of  the  Queen.  The 
Regency  was  named  in  case  the  Queen 
herself  should  die  without  issue,  and  yet 
she  was  not  of  an  age  to  render  it  unlikely 
that  she  should  have  children.  Having 
glanced  at  these  early  precedents,  he  came 
next  to  consider  whether  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  right  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  he  proposed.  The  two  in- 
stances on  record  were  those  of  1751  end 
1765,  in  the  one  of  whi  tl  i  a 
message  from  the  (     wn,  < 

the  King  himself  to 
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Parliament:  the  attention  of  both  Houses 
was  therefore  directed  to  llic  subject  from 
the  Throne  itself;  and  he  could  show  from 
occurrences  of  a  late  date  in  history,  that 
in  cases  of  greater  difficulty  than  now 
prevailed,  no  Parliament  had  called 
upon  the  Monarch  to  provide  for  such  a 
contingency,  much  less  in  open  defiance 
of  a  previous  -vote  of  the  two  Houses, 
The  precedents,  in  fact,  were  all  one  way  ; 
in  the  case  of  James  1st  no  person  had 
ever  dreamt  of  providing  a  Regency  ;  yet 
upon  his  accession  to  the  Throne  he  was 
the  father  of  boys  of  a  tender  age.  He 
travelled  through  a  long  reign  without  any 
body,  certainly  not  Parliament,  ever  re- 
quiring him  to  provide  against  these  sup- 
posed and  imminent  dangers.  He  said 
nothing  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1st, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  prevailing  discordance  between 
the  Court  and  the  Parliament ;  but  the 
case  of  Queen  Anne,  he  submitted,  was 
much  stronger  than  that  now  before  the 
House,  and  a  Regency  lo  govern  the  king- 
dom during  the  possible  minority  of  her 
issue,  had  never  been  provided.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  dwelt  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  events  of  the  years  1751 
and  1765;  but  Mi  examination  or  the  facts, 
as  regarded  the  first  of  those  periods,  he 
apprehended  would  not  support  the  argu- 
ment of  which  they  were  brought  in  aid. 
The  question  then  arose  upon  the  more 
modem  precedents;  whether  they  war- 
ranted, at  this  early  period  after  one  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  an  Address  to  the  foot 
of  the  Throne,  requiring  it  to  make  provi- 
sion for  another  similar  contingency.  Look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  of  the  year  1751, 
he  was  astonished  that  it  should  be  deemed 
a  parallel  case  ;  in  1751,  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  disputed  succession  ;  in  1751, 
the  country  had  just  escaped  from  a  rebel- 
lion ;  in  1751,  the  Monarch  had  been  long 
seated  on  the  Throne,  and  he  was  himself 
advanced  in  years.  At  that  date,  conse- 
quently, there  were  many  reasons  why  a 
Protestant  king  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve a  Protestant  line  of  succession  to  the 
Throne ;  and  it  might  be  expected,  that 
on  the  Message  to  Parliament,  he  would 
speak  of  that  necessity.  At  this  moment, 
he  begged  to  ask,  if  the  Protestant  line 
was  in  danger  1  He  believed  that  no  man 
entertained  such  an  opinion.  Looking  to 
the  facts,  the  House  would  see  that  in 

11751,  Parliament  did  not  goto  the  foot 
of  the  Throne,  and  tell  the  king,  "  You 


have  reigned  a  long  while— the  Protestant 
succession  is  in  danger;  it  is  probable 
that  you  will  die  in  a  short  time,  and 
therefore  you  must  provide  against  that 
danger."  But  the  Prince  of  Wales 
having  died  on  the  26th  March,  1751, 
the  king  sent  a  Message  to  the  two 
Houses  on  the  26th  April,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed,  he  believed,  on  the  15th  May. 
In  that  instance  there  was  no  indecorous 
haste,  but  at  this  time  scarcely  a  week 
was  to  be  allowed  to  elapse —  for  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  thought  that  the  Re- 
gency ought  to  have  been  pressed  even  on 
the  former  occasion — before  even  the 
funeral  of  the  late  King.  On  an  imagi- 
nary case,  and  a  supposed  exigency,  Par- 
liament was  to  rush  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne,  and  lo  require  the  nomination  of 
a  Regency,  He  did  not  mean  to  argue 
that,  in  the  due  season,  some  provision  of 
the  kind  ought  not  to  be  made;  but  he 
contended  that  the  present  was  not  that 
due  season;  and  in  1751,  six  weeks  were 
allowed  to  transpire  before  any  tiling  was 
done.  But  the  case  on  which  hi3  hon. 
and  learned  friend  seemed  most  to  rely, 
that  which  he  made  his  sheet-anchor  in 
this  wild  voyage  of  discovery,  was  the  pre- 
cedent of  1765  ?  And  how  did  that  case 
stand?  Although  the  Monarch  had  been 
afflicted  with  illness,  it  never  occurred  lu 
Parliament  to  send  an  Address  to  the  foot 
of  the  Throne  to  desire  the  Monarch  to 
provide  against  an  impending  calamity. 
On  the  birth  of  our  late  Sovereign,  had 
anybody  thought  of  providing  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  case  ?  Did  not  the  King 
himself  allow  several  Session «  to  paaa  afta 
the  birth  of  his  first  child,  before  he  seni 
a  message  to  Parliament?  The  lata  King 
was  born  in  1762,  and  it  was  not  until 
1765  that  a  Message  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment. Where  then  was  the  precedent 
to  justify  the  House  in  the  course  now 
recommended  ?  He  could  find  none. 
That  such  a  Resolution  as  he  proposed 
had  never  been  agreed  to  was  beyond  all 
question.  But  it  would  put  the  DHttM 
in  a  stronger  li^lit  to  examine  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1765.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
tent to  be  bound  by  the  precedent  he  had 
himself  cited,  and  ou  which  he  so  much 
relied ;  and  what  was  done  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  The  whole  that  was  done  i 
leave  it  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
King  himself  to  appoint  whom  he  chr 
to  be  Regent,  only  pointing  out  a 
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lar  line.  Suppose  George  3rd  had  never 
exercised  the  power  thus  intrusted  to  him, 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
country?  On  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
there  would  have  been  no  Regent.  The 
facts,  therefore,  did  not  bear  out  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  at  least  to  the.  extent 
he  supposed ;  and  if  precedents  were  to 
govern,  there  was  nothing  in  history  to 
warrant  the  step  now  recommended.  Hedid 
not  mean  to  argue  that  danger  might  not 
be  so  imminent,  and  motives  arising  from 
that  danger  so  powerful,  as  to  call  upon 
Parliament  to  disregard  all  precedent,  but 
he  argued  that  no  such  danger,  and  no 
such  motives  existed  here,  and  that  there 
was  no  specialty  that  could  not  be  found 
in  all  other  cases  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  attempted.  There  was  no 
instance  upon  record  where  the  Queen 
Mother  had  been  Regent,  excepting  upon 
usurpation.  Here  there  was  a  double  d  iffi- 
culty,  for,  as  he  apprehended,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  provide  against  the  case  of 
the  heir-presumptive  without  providing 
also  for  the  case  of  the  heir-apparent. 
What  might  be  a  very  proper  appointment 
of  a  Regent  in  the  one  case,  might  not  be 
a  proper  appointment  in  the  other ;  hence 
the  difficulties  to  be  coped  with  were 
greater,  and  yet  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  a  sudden. 
He  deprecated  very  much  the  discussion 
of  abstract  principles  upon  this  question, 
and  in  any  future  discussion  he  should 
hold  himself  at  full  liberty,  when  the  pro- 
visions were  brought  forward,  to  take 
whatever  course  appeared  to  him  expe- 
dient. He  was  not  now  considering  who 
was  to  be  Regent,  or  upon  what  terms — 
he  only  touched  those  points  incidentally 
white  arguing  the  only  material  question 
now  at  issue — whether  this  was  the  pro- 
per time  for  adopting  the  proposed  Motion. 
The  situation  of  the  Royal  Family  requir- 
ed no  such  haste.  There  was  a  Royal 
Mother,  out  of  whose  custody  the  heir- 
presumptive  was  not  to  be  taken,  and  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  that  could 
not  be  duly  provided  for  in  the  next  Par- 
liament. As  to  the  other  case  of  posthu- 
mous issue,  the  character  of  the  Queen 
Consort  was  a  perfect  guarantee,  that  no 
difficulty  could  arise  in  that  quarter.  As 
men  of  the  world,  the  Members  of  the 
House  must  look  at  circumstances — they 
must  balance  the  difficulties,  and  then 
exercise  a  sound  and  sober  judgment. 
As  men  of  the  world,  then,  he  asked  them 
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,  where  was  danger,  and  from  whence  was 
!  it  to  arise  ?  The  Constitution  sufficiently 
|  provided  for  any  events  that  were  likely  to 
occur,  and  in  the  meantime,  nothing 
should  be  done  without  deliberate  consi- 
deration. It  was  impossible  for  the  House, 
on  a  question  of  this  sort,  not  to  advert  to 
what  had  been  already  done.  The  major- 
ity must  bind  the  minority,  and  the  for- 
mer decision  must  be  considered  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  House,  and  if  ever  there 
was  an  instance  in  which  it  would  be  inju- 
dicious to  retrace  steps  already  taken,  it 
was  that  now  before  the  House.  After  a 
gracious  Message  had  been  received  from 
the  King,  an  answer  had  been  carried  to 
the  foot  of  the  Throne,  re-echoing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Message,  and  declaring 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Parliament 
to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. This  very  day  an  answer  to  the 
Address  had  been  received  at  the  bar, 
merely  pointing  out  the  desire  of  the  So- 
vereign to  terminate  the  Session  without 
addressing  himself  to  this  or  to  any  other 
question.  In  what  situation  then  would 
the  Monarch  and  the  country  be  placed, 
if  the  Address  to  the  Throne  now  moved 
were  to  be  adopted  ?  What  would  it  be, 
but  to  tell  the  King,  "  We  came  to  a 
hasty  decision  a  few  nights  ago— we  have 
revised  our  proceedings,  and  we  now  come  to 
tell  you,  that  the  danger  issuch  and  so  pres- 
sing, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  Re- 
gency without  a  moment's  delay."  Such 
would  be  a  most  inauspicious  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  and  not  be  that 
kind  of  loyal  and  affectionate  proceeding 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  desirous  of  hailing  the  accession  of  a 
new  Sovereign.  The  difficulties  also  of 
the  present  position  of  the  House  could 
not  be  overlooked.  How  was  it  possible, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  business, 
and  with  the  approaching  elections  (for  it 
was  of  no  use  not  to  speak  out),  to  enter 
properly  into  considerations  of  such  a 
subject.  He  might  reasonably  envy 
Members  who,  from  whatever  cause,  con- 
fident of  being  returned,  had  no  occasion 
to  look  after  their  constituents.  He  was 
in  no  such  happy  condition — he  should 
be  obliged  to  go  down  among  his  electors, 
and  he  believed  that  not  a  few  others 
were  in  a  similar,  he  hoped  none  were  in 
a  worse  situation.  He  should  lament, 
not  indeed  for  any  assistance  he  could 
afford,  that  this  great  question  should  be 
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discussed  and  decided  in  his  absence.  If 
the  subject  were  commenced,  it  would  be 
almost  interminable  —  at  least  no  ona 
could  foresee  its  conclusion,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  considered  at  a  time  when  the 
few  who  could  attend  would  be  unable  to 
debate  it  calmly,  or  to  decide  deliberately, 
to  the  satisfaction  either  of  the  Crown  or 
of  the  people.  Was  nothing;  due,  also, 
In-  would  ask.  to  the  feeling*  of  the  illus- 
trious individual  who  filled  the  Throne? 
Approaching  him  with  the  Address  now 
moved  would  be  to  call  upon  him  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  possibility  but  the  prob- 
ability of  his  own  demise.  Having  just 
succeeded  to  the  Crown,  his  Royal  brother 
yel  unhuried,  his  own  affairs  yet  unsettled, 
and  before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting;  the  wishes  of  his  Queen,  or  the 
views  of  any  member  of  the  family,  was  it 
fit  to  demand  of  him  his  immediate  con- 
sideration and  decision  of  such  a  subject? 
With  the  near  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  had  been  promised  by 
the  Crown,  was  it  decorous  to  rush  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne,  and  to  tell  the  King, 
'*  Haste  !  we  acceded  to  your  wishes,  but 
we  repent  that  we  did  so — time  presses— 
we  cannot  delay  ;  and,  yet,  we  are  waiting; 
for  a  measure  to  settle  the  Regency."  On 
th.>  other  hand,  by  postponing  the  ques- 
tion, what  had  the  country  to  fear?  An 
event  might  happen,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  his  hon,  and  learned  friend  to 
quote  precedents  and  cases  to  show  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life;  all  that  lived 
must  die,  and  no  man  could  say  when ; 
but  that  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding with  indecorous  and  injurious 
speed.  It  did  not  follow,  because  all 
mankind  must  die  once,  thut  everything 
must  be  done  at  once.  Moral,  and  not 
mathematical,  certainty  was  all  that  could 
be  acted  upon  in  such  matters,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  advantage  of  delay  was 
obvious :  the  decision  would  be  more 
mature — better  calculated  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  people.  After  what  had 
passed,  it  would  amount  to  a  breach  of 
thai  affectionate  regard  due  to  the  Sove- 
reign, if  the  House  consented  to  recall 
and  contradict  its  former  vote;  but  in  so 
saying  he  meant  not  the  slightest  accusa- 
tion against  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
who,  in  bringing  forward  this  question, 
was,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  as  pure  feelings 
as  those  which  impelled"him  to  resist  it. 
He  opposed   the   proposition  because  ho 
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was  satisfied  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  considering  the  quostion. 

Mr.  Macaatey  said,  that  he  had  listened 
wiili  much  surprise  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat,  in  which  he  seemed  so 
much  to  have  consulted  the  feelings  of 
the  Monarch  as  to  forget  the  great,  para- 
mount and  permanent  interests  of  the 
people.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  spoken  of  the  delicacy  due  to 
the  new  Monarch,  and  in  this  sentimeut 
all  would  sympathize;  but  in  his  zeal 
upon  this  point  he  omitted  to  advert  to 
the  circumstance,  that  delicacy  was  ai 
much  violated  by  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  as  by  the  now-proposed  Re- 
solution. I  cannot  but  think  (continued 
the  hon.  Member)  that  when  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  on  the  former  night,  with 
great  ability  and  due  decorum,  opened 
the  subject,  he  just  as  much  violated  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  Crown  ought  to 
lie  environed,  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  who  moved  the  Address  we  are 
now  considering.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  to  discuss  the  question  witimiu 
arriving  at  any  decision,  is  more  indelicate 
than  to  debate  it  with  at  least  the  pro- 
spect of  a  determination.  We  are  to  re- 
collect that  Kings  are  not  like  common 
men — they  are  placed  alone  and  aloft  to 
be  the  objects  of  general  regard,  and  they 
cannot  expect  to  enjoy  that  privacy  which 
is  the  delight  and  luxury  of  their  subjects. 
At  the  very  birth  of  a  Sovereign  the  great 
Officers  of  State  are  present,  and  the  pub- 
lic solemnization  of  a  Royal  marriage  is 
in  some  respects  a  scene  of  possness  and 
indelicacy.  The  Hnute  of  Commons  ad- 
dressed Queen  Anne,  soliciting  her  to 
forma  new  matrimonial  alliance  ■ 
moment  when  her  husband  was  lying  dead. 
Sure  I  am,  to  whomever  these  pro 
may  seem  indelicate,  there  is  Dfl 
in  the  country  to  whom  they  will  not 
appear  so;  whatever  pain  might  thus  [,e 
given  to  a  pusillanimous  Prince,  like  James 
1st,  or  Louis  loth,  the  head  of  that  Illus- 
trious House,  which  it  is  our  boast  to  have 
placed  on  the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms, 
will  be  above  such  paltry  sufferings.  The 
hop.  and  learned  t.icntlemun  attempted  to 
show  that  in  the  cases  of  interference  that 
have  happened  there  had  been  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  executive  functions,  that  these 
extraordinary  provisions  becann  i 
and  that  no  alarming  consequences  I  " 
attended  them,     1  should  v.'  '  ' 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  end  and  object  of  Parlia- 
ment?     The  history    of  our  hereditary 
form  of  Government  does  not  present  us 
with  any  certain  security  for  the  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.     The 
destinies   of  the  community  may  be  in- 
trusted to  the  feeble  hands  of  infancy; 
and   this  and   other  consequences  have 
afforded  ample  themes  to  the  satirist  and 
the  declaimer.     Look,  at  this  moment,  at 
the  enormous  weight  and  extent  of  power 
confided     to    the    hereditary    Monarch, 
whether  an  infant  or  an  adult :  the  po- 
pulation   he    governs    is    scarcely    less 
than    120,000,000    of   souls,    dispersed 
over    the    world,    from    the    Mediterra- 
nean  to  the    Indian   Archipelago— from 
the  extreme  North  of  the  Western  to  the 
extreme  South  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere; 
an  authority  so  vast  and  so  intricate,  that 
perhaps  few  even  of  those  who  have  the 
task  of  guiding  the  councils  of  the  Sove- 
reign are  fully  aware  of  its  extent  and 
bearings.   Yet  this  enormous  empire,  with 
all  its  complicated  interests,  may  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  thoughtless  boy  or 
girl.     For  a  child,  unable  to  walk  or  to 
express  the  simplest  wish  in  its  mother 
tongue,  the  claims  of  veteran  Generals  and 
of  accomplished  Statesmen  are  passed  by 
— Senates  pay  it  homage,  and  by  the  years 
of  its  rule  laws  are  numbered  and  public 
Acts  are  dated*.  To  many  this  system  may 
appear,  if  not  absurd,  unreasonable ;  and 
what  is  the  answer  ?   Why  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  do  we  resist,  and  would  oppose 
even  with  our  lives  any  change  of  that  sys- 
tem?    What  is  the  advantage  that  coun- 
terbalances   its  numerous    and  admitted 
evils  ?  It  may  be  designated  in  one  word — 
certainty.     For  this,  and  for  this  alone,  we 
are  content  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
that  might  result  from  "  securing  to  the 
realm  a  succession  of  Chathains  and  of 
Marlboroughs."    Under  an  hereditary  go- 
vernment the  Royal  authority  passes  with- 
out interval  from  one  Royal  depository  to 
another, and  none  can  dispute  in  whom  the 
right  to  the  supreme  magistracy  resides. 
If  this  certainty  be  of  more  value  than 
wisdom,  virtues,  or  public  services— if  it  be 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration, 
then,  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ? 
He  tells  us  to  pause  in  the  appointment  of 
a  Regency,  and  to  choose  well,  rather  than 
to  choose  soon ;  but  if  we  follow  his  advice, 
we  forego  the  only  advantage  of  our  here- 


ditary form  of  government — its  certainty. 
Not  only  he,  but  the  Ministers,  in  their 
speeches,  in  effect,  assert,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  hereditary  Monarchy  is  an  unim- 
portant advantage,  and  that  the  evil  of  an 
elective  Monarchy  is  an  unimportant  evil. 
We  are  to  run  the  most  fearful  risk  to  which 
a  nation  can  be  exposed — we  are  to  be  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  person  in  whom  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  State  shall  reside — we 
are  to  incur  the  danger  of  a  vacant  Throne 
and  a  disputed  succession  rather  than — 
what  ?  Rather  than  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
shall  stay  in  London  in  the  dog  days,  and 
incur  heavier  charges  for  ribbons  at  an 
election.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  House  that 
the  Monarchy  of  this  country  should  be 
elective  ?  I  doubt  if  such  be  the  sentiment 
of  a  single  Member  in  it ;  but  why  by  our 
measures  should  we  teach  the  people  to 
wish  it  ?  When  an  extremity  of  the  kind 
arises,  we  must  face  it ;  but  is  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  promote  and  invite  that  ex- 
tremity ?  Shall  we,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Burke,  teach  the  people  to  make  that 
which  ought  to  be  their  rare  repast  their 
daily  bread  ?  The  Solicitor  General  has 
talked  much  about  discussing  this  subject 
with  temper  and  calmness;  but  let  him 
reflect  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  debate  the 
question  of  a  Regency,  should  an  event 
contemplated  unhappily  occur.  We  have 
heard  of  the  expense  of  elections ;  of  the 
length  of  the  Session ;  of  the  lateness  of  our 
sittings;  and  of  the  refreshing  effects  of 
country  air.  I  hope  no  unforeseen  cala- 
mity may  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  it ; 
God  forbid  there  should  be  any  necessity 
for  relinquishing  it ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  subject  in  the  country  who  will 
not  heartily  join  in  this  prayer :  but  if  we 
reject  the  Address  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  and  the  contingency  contemplated 
should  happen,  in  what  a  condition  will  the 
nation  be  placed  ?  If  God  should  avert 
that  calamity  against  which  we  refuse  to 
provide,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  Provi- 
dence is  more  beneficent  than  we  are  cau- 
tious. If  we  rise  without  deliberating  and 
deciding  upon  the  subject  of  a  Regency, 
we  leave  it  to  mere  chance  whether,  before 
we  meet  again,  the  executive  power  of  the 
State  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  abeyance  in 
the  hands  of  an  infant.  The  Solicitor 
General  tells  us  that  the  House  has  already 
voted  an  Address — that  it  has  determined 
not  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
dismissal.  1  cannot  see  how  that  vote  pre- 
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judges  lie  present  Motion  ;  and  when  I 
recollect  through  how  many  stages  every 
legislative  measure  must  pass,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  Parliament  to  debate  and  con- 
sider, surely  it  cannot  be  expected  that  on 
a  question  oi'  this  magnitude  we  should 
decide  in  a  single  dav,  especially  when  so 
large  a  minority  pressed  the  fitness  of  an 
adjournment.  Is  that  insulated  vote,  in 
the  lace  of  such  a  minority,  to  preclude 
ihe  House  from  entering,  before  it  rises 
into  this  great  and  momentous  question 
Because  I  wish  for  an  opportunity  for  re 
considering  the  question,  I  am  obliged  to 
my  hon.  and  Irariicd  I'rioml  for  his  Motion 
of  to-night,  which  shall  liave  my  most  ear- 
iii  s;  iind  hearty  .support.  Someof  (he ar- 
guments of  the  Solicitor  General  seem  to 
me  entirely  futile  and  groundless.  He  said 
that  in  1788  and  1810,  a  necessary  sus- 
pension of  the  Royal  power  took  place- 
that  Parliament  provided  forthe  occasion, 
and  that  no  harm  was  done.  Parliament 
dlil  provide  for  the  occasion,  but  was  no 
harm  done?  All  suchmeaaures  do  harm — 
and  why  ?  Because  they  are  revolutionary. 
Nothing  can  justify  them  bat  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  they  were  as  unconstitu- 
tional as  the  vote  that  James  2nd  had  ab- 
dicated the  Throne.  The  fact  that  Par- 
liament was  compelled  so  to  interfere  in 
1788  and  1810  seems  to  me  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  the  postponement  of  this 
jrreat  subject.  All  irregularities  of  this 
description  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
their  frequency;  and  if,  tn  a  little  more 
than  forty  years,  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament shall  be  obliged  to  interfere  three 
times  to  cenfer  the  supreme  executive 
power  by  a  positive  enactment,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind  it  is  utterly 
impossible  tfeot  the  foundations  on  which 
hereditary  monarchy  rests  should  not  be 
shaken.  Other  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seem  hardly  to  deserve 
notice.  He  said  that  the  attendance  would 
be  thin  ;  just  as  if  the  House  had  not  itself 
the  power  to  compel  a  full  attendance  of 
its  Members.  Next  he  talked  of  the  great 
expense  of  elections;  and,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pensive elections  are  a  great  evil ;  but  this 
objection  comes  with  the  worst  possible 
grace  from  those  who  have  uniformly  re- 
sisted any  change  of  the  representative 
system  wliieh  would  make  them  less  ex- 
pensive.— But,  admitting  it  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, it  affords  no  reason  why  we  should 
break  up.  and  leave  the  most  important 
business  undone,  the  Civil  List  unsettled. 


and  the  Regency  unprovided.  At  all 
events,  the  people  ought  not  to  smart  for 
it :  and  if  expensive  elections  are  a  small 
evil  when  the  question  of  reform  is  argued, 
we  are  not  to  permit  those  who  then  asserted 
that,  to  tell  us  now,  that  it  is  a  great  evil 
when  the  topic  of  a  Regency  is  discussed. 
Either  it  is  great  or  it  is  small ;  if  great, 
we  ought  to  have  reform  :  if  small.it  ought 
to  be  no  bar  to  the  discussion  of  the  He- 
gency.  We  all  know,  that  when  a  Parlia- 
ment has  lasted  for  seven  years  it  must  be 
dissolved:  it  is  usually  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  and  it  is  perfectly  well 
understood  and  notorious,  that  such  an 
event  is  about  to  occur,  and  1  ask  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  or  any  other  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  whether  he  can  give  any  reason 
for  now  dissolving  Parliament,  which 
would  not  have  applied  to  the  year  1826  ? 
Yet  in  1826  no  question  was  pending  or 
undecided  approaching  the  consequence 
of  that  whicli  we  are  now  about  indefinitely 
to  postpone.  Thinking  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  the  Throne,  that  the  House 
should  not  separate  without  making  pro- 
vision for  an  event  wliieh  may  occur  in  the 
Royal  Family  before  the  next  Session; 
and  thinking  also  that  a  matter  of  such 
high  concern  should  not  he  postponed 
merely  that  an  incapable  Ministry  may  get 
rid  of  an  unmanageable  Parliament,  I 
shall  most  cordially  vote  with  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend. 

Mr.  Ban/ten  lamented  the  late  decision 
which  the  House  had  come  to  on  this 
subject ;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
he  thought  it  would  neither  he  decorous 
nor  expedient  to  re-open  the  question. 
The  House,  after  a  long  discussion,  had 
decided  by  a  large  majority,  that  this 
question  ought  not  to  he  entertained  in 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  ;  and, 
however  he  might  regret  such  a  decision, 
he  still  felt  persuaded  that  no  advantage 
could  result  from  rescinding  that  resolu- 
tion. The  Crown,  in  its  Message  commu- 
nicated to  the  House,  had  informed  them 
that  it  was  desirable  to  despatch  the  ne- 
cessary business  of  the  Session  with  as 
much  speed  as  might  be  convenient,  and 
to  proceed  afterwards  with  the  election  of 
a  new  Parliament.  By  this  communica- 
tion the  Members  of  that  House  were,  to 
a  certain  degree,  made  Councillors  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  it  placed  them,  as  he  thougl 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  for  K 
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them  judges  in  a  case  where  they  ought 
not  to  be  consulted.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
he  thought  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  pursued  an  injudicious  course.  His 
own  decided  opinion  was,  that  before  they 
separated  they  ought. to  set  about  making 
provision  for  the  Civil  List,  and  settling 
the  question  of  the  Regency,  in  order  to 
avert  those  evils  which  might  by  possibility 
occur.  But  his  Majesty's  Ministers  advis- 
ed Parliament  to  adopt  a  different  course, 
and  Parliament,  by  a  large  majority,  agreed 
with  them.  Thisdecision,  as  he  had  already 
said,  he  greatly  lamented ;  but  as  it  had 
been  come  to,  he  thought  that  the  House 
ought  to  abide  by  it.  There  was  no  in- 
stance of  the  appointment  of  a  Regency 
being  the  act  of  the  House  itself,  without 
a  previous  Message  from  the  Crown. 
While  the  course  followed  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  appeared  to  him  a  very  unwise 
one,  he  would  still  say,  that,  if  danger 
should  arise  from  it,  let  the  mischief  and 
responsibility  be  on  their  own  heads. 

Mr.  C.  W.  [Wynn  could  by  no  means 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  upon 
this  question  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Solicitor  General.  It  did 
not  show  any  indecent  haste,  neither  was 
there  any  disrespect  to  the  Crown  in  calling 
upon  the  Parliament  to  address  the  Crown 
on  a  question  of  so  great  importance  as 
this,  with  a  view  to  an  early  settlement  of 
it.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  having  failed 
to  do  so  of  themselves,  there  could  be  no 
indecency  in  urging  the  matter  upon  their 
consideration.  In  the  earlier  periods. of 
our  history  there  were  instances  of  Regen- 
cies being  appointed  without  any  previous 
Message  from  the  Crown.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  when  two 
bills  were  brought  in, by  which  the  Regen- 
cy was  vested  in  the  Queen  Mother,  first 
in  relation  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and 
afterwards  conferring  the  power  on  Queen 
Jane,  in  contemplation  of  her  probable 
issue.  In  neither  of  those  cases  were  the 
measures  disapproved  of  by  the  Crown. 
Even  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  very  jea- 
lous of  her  prerogative,  found  no  fault 
with  the  Commons  for  advising  her  to 
marry.  The  usual  course,  he  admitted, 
was,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Crown  in 
the  first  instance  to  submit  a  proposition 
to  the  House,  and  that  the  House  should 
in  the  exercise  of  its  judgment,  state  its 
willingness  to  agree  to  it.  He  did  not  think 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
*ny  suggestion  of  this  nature  would  ap- 


pear indecent  to  the  Royal  mind,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Monarch's  accession  to  the 
Throne ;  or  that  it  could  be  at  all  deemed 
indelicate,  to  state  that  the  Monarch  was 
subject  to  the  numerous  evils  of  nature. 
It  could  not  be  deemed  indelicate  towards 
the  Illustrious  Personage  now  on  the 
Throne,  to  remind  him  that  the  late  King 
was  only  three  years  older  than  himself, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  provision  ought  to 
be  made  to  meet  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  could  befal  the  country,  an  evil  in- 
volving a  question  of  the  greatest  national 
importance.  Though  a  suggestion  of  the 
kind  might  excite  alarm  in  a  weak  mind, 
it  could  not  possibly  alarm  so  strong  and 
sound  a  mind  as  his  present  Majesty  was 
known  to  possess.  He  would  ask  if  any 
private  individual  who  had  an  estate  to 
bequeath,  and  who  had  to  make  provision 
for  a  large  family  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  offended  by  such  a  suggestion  ? 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man if  any  of  his  clients  came  to  consult 
him  in  such  a  case,  whether  he  would 
say,  that  it  would  be  wise  in  him  to 
let  a  single  day  elapse  without  making 
a  suitable  settlement  of  his  affairs  ?  In 
the  case  now  before  the  House  the 
family  was  the  people;  and  should  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  unfortunately  take 
place  while  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  people  would  be  bereft 
of  all  protection.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
the  course  now  proposed  was  inconsistent 
with  their  former  proceedings,  or  with 
their  feelings  of  respect  for  the  Sovereign. 
The  Crown  had  already  received  an  Ad- 
dress founded  upon  the  Royal  Message, 
and  the  House  pledged  itself  to  make  such 
temporary  provision  as  might  be  requisite 
for  the  conduct  of  the  public  service  in 
the  interval  that  must  elapse  between  the 
close  of  a  present  Session  and  the  as- 
sembling of  a  new  Parliament.  But  he 
would  ask,  when  such  provision  had  been 
made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  there 
be  any  inconsistency,  if  the  House 
thought  that  there  were  other  subjects  de- 
manding its  immediate  attention,  in  ad- 
dressing the  King  to  authorise  Parliament 
to  take  them  into  consideration  ?  He  saw 
no  inconsistency  in  such  a  proceeding,  and 
if  it  were  inconsistent  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  it ;  for  it  was  their  first  duty 
to  their  constituents  to  adjust  without  loss 
of  time  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  and  with  the 
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safety  of  the  State.  Nothing  should  pre- 
ventthem  from  undertaking  sucha  task  hut 
being  quite  incompetent  to  perform  it;  and 
accord ingly,  most  of  ilie  arguments  urged 
against  the  Motion  had  been  directed  to 
slum-  that  the  present  Parliament  could 
not  attend  to  the  subject.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
arguments  would  equally  apply  after  the 
new  Parliament  ivns  convened  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
argued  a*  if  the  better  plan  would  be,  to 
leave  all  the  cases  to  right  themselves,  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should  only 
step  in  after  the  events  had  occurred.  But 
he  would  ask,  why  was  it  more  expedient 
to  provide  three  months  hence  against  an 
evil  that  might  possibly  occur  within 
twelve  months  after,  than  to  provide  against 
it  now?  The  question  was,  not  to  provide 
only  for  a  minority,  but  also  for  the  case 
of  an  unborn  successor  ;  though  whether 
there  was  a  probability  of  such  on  event 
occurring1  or  not,  was  not  then  the  time  to 
inquire.  The  Housemight.however.suppose 
thecviloccunin^siiddenly;  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil would  then  be  called  on  the  instant,  and 
the  first  question  asked  would  be,  whether 
the  Queen  Consort  was  pregnant?  It 
might  take  a  long  time  before  a  decisive 
answer  could  be  obtained  on  this  point. 
Then  what  was  to  be  done?  Parliament 
would  not  he  sitting,  and  its  Members,  or 
rather  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses, 
might  be  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  collected  sooner 
than  a  fortnight,  and  who,  he  would  ask, 
was  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
public  service  in  the  mean  time?  It  was 
true  that  in  178!)  and  1810,  the  Ministers 
of  the  existing  King  continued  to  act  in  his 
name,  the  Courts  of  Law  continued  open, 
and  writs  were  issufjd.  But  here  the  case 
was  very  different,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  how  that  confusion  could  be  avoided 
which  must  arise  upon  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  when  no  successor  was  appointed  ? 
He  would  ask  how  was  the  public  peace 
to  be  preserved  ?  Individuals  might  exert 
their  authority,  but  it  would  be  optional 
with  the  people  whether  they  paid  obedi- 
ence to  them  or  not.  Upon  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  Royal  authority  by  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  it  was  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make 

E revision  against  a  contingent  evil.  The 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  cheered 
when  he  argued  that  the  period  of  six 
months  was  too  short  to  allow  of  any  de- 
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cisive  measure  being  fully  considered ; 
but  he  (Mr.  VVynn)  would  ask,  what  was 
to  be  done  when,  upon  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  no  provision  whatever  was  made, 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
not  sitting?  Let  him  ask,  could  not  the 
question  be  more  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately considered  now,  than  at  a  time  when 
different  persons  would  be  urging  their 
claims?  In  1789  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  person  who  was  to  ex- 
ercise the  Royal  authority,  and  at  that 
time  an  argument  was  unadvist  >  i 
by  Mr.  Fox,  which  gave  to  Mr.  Pitt  an 
that  he  never  afterwards  lost 
ig  the  whole  discussion.  He  might 
here  observe,  that  perhaps  Lord  Lough- 
borough had  used  stronger  language  than 
Mr,  Fox.  All  parties,  however,  then 
agreed  that,  whether  the  power  was  to  be 
more  or  less  restricted,  the  heir-apparent 
was  to  be  the  person  who  should  discharge 
the  office  of  Regent.  Matters  were  now, 
however,  on  a  very  different  footing  and 
precedents  might  be  quoted  from  our  his- 
tory, as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  3rd,  and 


Regency  Acts  of  Henry  Sth's  reign, 
to  show  that  the  mother  of  the  minor,  not 
the  heir-apparent,  should  be  Regent.  In 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  powers  of  the 
Regency,  under  her  expected  issue,  were  to 
be  exercised  by  King  Philip,  and  in  1751 
they  were  vested  in  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales  and  a  council.  There  were  other 
cases  which  favoured  the  pretensions  of 
the  heir-presumptive,  and  all  these  claims 
were  complicated  in  the  present  instance 
by  the  possibility  that  the  heir-presump- 
tive might  be  the  Sovereign  of  a  foreign 
kingdom.  These  circumstances  showed 
that  there  might  be,  in  ease  of  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  a  number  of  coBSotfeg 
claims  to  the  Regency,  all  of  which  might 
be  supported  by  the  practice  of  (bnDM 
times.  Let  the  House  suppose,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  case  suddenly  occurring, 
one  of  these  persons  might  be  advised  to 
exercise  the  Royal  authority  while  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  would  not  the 
country  be  placed  in  a  most  inconvenient. 
and  even  hazardous  predicament?  It  was 
wisdom  to  guard  against  such  a  case — it 
was  the  reverse  of  wisdom  not  to  guard 
against  it.  It  was  not  wisdom  to  say 
"Oh,  nothing  of  this  kind  will  occur; 
but,  if  it  does,  Providence,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
will  bring  us  out  of  it."  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  we  ought  to 


and 
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to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  instances  of  Henry  3rd,  and 
Richard  2nd.     For  his  own  part,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  disposed  to  look  to  such 
precedents  as  authority  that  ought  to  guide 
his  conduct  in  cases  like  the  present.  They 
might  as  well  ask  him  to  look  to  what  had 
occurred  upon   the  death  of  St.   Louis, 
after   his   return    from   the  Crusades   in 
1314.     There  were   no  cases,    however, 
which  the  Parliament  could  take  for  their 
guide  in  providing  for  the   possible  oc- 
currence  of  the    demise   of  the   Crown 
during  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;   but 
there  were  many  cases  to  prove,  that  Par- 
liament had  taken  especial  care  to  provide 
for  the  Government  of  the  country  during 
a   probable    minority.      The   right   hon. 
Gentleman  then  referred   to  a  series  of 
cases  in  the  history  of  this  country,  with 
a  view  to  show  that  since  the  Revolution 
the  principle  which  was  now  contended  for, 
had  been  recognized,  and  that  it  had  re- 
peatedly been  acted  upon  for  the  purpose 
of   guarding    against    any   contingencies 
which  might  place  the  succession  in  diffi- 
culty, or  occasion  any  embarrassment  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State.     With  respect  to 
Charles  2nd,  one  of  the  articles  against 
Lord   Clarendon  was,  that  he  had  en- 
couraged the   King's  marriage  with   the 
Princess  Katharine,  knowing  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was    no    probability  of 
issue  in  fact,  whatever  there  might'nave 
been  in  law.     With  respect  to  the  time  of 
J  a  me  8  2nd,  there  was  then  a  case  which 
loudly  called  for  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament ;   but  that  bigotted  and  besotted 
Monarch  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the 
assembling  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
As  to  the  case  referred  to  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  which  allusion  was 
made   to   the  possibility  of  posthumous 
issue,  he  was  sure  that,  if  the  pregnancy 
of  the  Queen  had  been  declared,  Parlia- 
ment would  have  made  provision  for  the 
emergency,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to 
pass  a  bill  of  that  nature  when  there  was 
no   probability  of  any  necessity  arising 
for  its  operation,  as  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  take  such  a  precaution  if  it 
became   necessary.     On  the  death  of  a 
Sovereign  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to 
inake  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority  during  the  minority  of  a 
child.     In  the  reigns  of  George  1st  and 
George  2nd,  no  possibility  of  this  kind 
could  have  arisen,  because  they  had  chil- 
dro  at  the  time  of  their  coming  to  the 


Throne.     In  the  case  of  hit  late  Majesty* 
George   3rd,   the    provision   which    was 
made  in  1765  might  more  wisely  have  been 
adopted  immediately  after  the  King's  ac- 
cession ;  but  the  moment  that  the  possi- 
bility of  his  demise  was  brought  painfully 
before  the  public  mind,  the  King  himself 
went  down  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  caused  the  necessary  measures 
to  be  taken.     Was  it  desirable  that  the 
Royal  authority  should  he  left  with  a  child 
only  ten  years  of  age  ?  If  a  case  should 
arise,  he  was  ready  to  agree  that  it  must  be 
provided  for  by  an  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  case  would  give  such  an  ordinance 
the  force  of  a  law  passed  in  all  its  forms; 
but  he  should  consider  such  a  necessity  a 
great  calamity.     It  would  familiarise  the 
country  with  the  principle  of  passing  laws 
to  which  the  Head  of  the  State  did  not 
assent,  and  it  might  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  future  times.     He  thought 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Regent  was  a 
Legislative  act,  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  as  well  as  of  Parliament  was 
most  essential.     It  was  essential  that  the 
succession  to  the  Throne  should  not  be 
altered  or  settled  without  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  reigning  Monarch. 
What  evils  could  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ?  It  might,  perhaps,  be  the  cause  of 
some  inconvenience  to  Members  who  were 
anxious  to  betake  themselves  to  their  con- 
stituents, but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
their  duties  in  that  House  were  paramount. 
Those  who  were  desirous  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  had  an  ungracious  task  to  per- 
form.    But  he  was  sure,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  object  to  the  influence  of 
petty  personal   motives  on   an  occasion 
where  the  interests  of  the  State  were  so 
deeply  involved.      What   was  it  to   the 
public  if  no  one  of  the  658  Members  who 
now  sat  in  Parliament,  were  returned  at 
another  election.    He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
Parliament  as  at  present  composed,  but  he 
was  satisfied  that  if  by  any  calamity  they 
should  all,  at  one  fell  swoop,  be  removed 
from  their  seats,  the  country  would  not 
fail  to  find  those  who  would  be  able  to 
discharge  the    duties  with  equal  fidelity 
and  with  equal  effect.     They  ought  not  to 
put   their   own  personal  convenience   in 
competition  with  the  public  interests.     It 

would  be  found,  by  a,  reference  to  past 
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events,  that  from  the  institution  of  septen-  I  The  thing  that  they  calculated  upon  was 

nial  Parliaments,  down  to  1784,  there  was  |  the  certainty  of  human  existence,  and  the 

hardly  one   Parliament  dissolved  in  Usi 

than  ai\  years,  while  some  sat  till  within 

three  or  four  months  of  the  lime  at  which 

they     would     naturally    expire.       Why, 

therefore,  should   the    Members    of  that 

House  consider  themselves  so  important, 

thai,  come  what  might,  they  must  go  and 

look    after    their    constituents?    It    was 

plain  that  this  or  any  odier  measure  could 

not  take  up  the  whole  time  during  which 

Parliament  might  continue  legally  to  sit, 

all  the  other  business  being  disposed  of  in 

the  manner  it   was.     He  was,  therefore, 

prepared  to  support  a  supplication  to  the 

Throne   that    some    measures   might    be 

ailopled  to  guard  against  any  suspension 

or  embarrassment  in    the  exercise  of  the 

Royal  authority.     The  tone  and  temper  of 

Parliament  would  be  more  calm  now  than 

couUfc  be   calculated    upon    at   a    future 

meeting  of  the  House. 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  said,  that  he  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  guilty  of 
any  indecency,  or  any  thing  that  could 
bear  the  semblance  of  disrespect,  to  the 
Sovereign  who  now  sat  on  the  Throne ; 
but  he  regretted  that  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters had  not  advised  that  illustrious  per- 
sonage to  guard  again.M  the  contingencies 
to  ■which  the  lion.  Member,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  had  adverted.  Mi- 
nisters should  have  taken  Dp  the  business 
in  a  spirit  of  sound  policy,  and  with 
view  to  the  future.  "  Non  modo  qii 
ante  pedes  aiders  sapcre  est,  sed  etiamilla 
ijute  futura  sunt,  prospiccre ."  Ministers 
would  better  secure  ihe  confidence  of  the 
people  if  they  adopted  a  lirmcr  a 
consistent  course  than  they  had  hitherto 
done. 

Sir  Robert  Williams  observed,  that  the 
subject  was  a  very  delicate  one,  and  that 
the  measure  which  was  proposed  would 
be  most  ungracious  at  this  moment,  lie  did 
not  think  this  the  time  for  a  cool  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  question, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
lo  defer  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  Par- 
liiimenl. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  he  supposed  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  grounded  their  claims 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  to  the 
cr.iui'SL  t<>  lie  pursued  in  the  delicate  emer- 
gencies which  might  occur,  upon  the  judi- 
cium manner  in  which  they  superintended 
the  Regency  of  Portugal,  leaving  an  un- 
ected  infant  with  a^tottering  kingdom. 
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risk  which  they  ran  was  the  possibility  of 
civil  discord. 

Lord  Darlington  said,  that,   as    lie  had 

already  suffered  five  nights  to  pass  over 

since  the  last  debate,  he  was  not  sure  that 

he  ought  now  to  advert  to  an  attack  made 

by   the    hon.    and    learned     member  for 

Knaresborough   upon   himself,  and  other 

hon.  and  independent  Gentlemen  who  sur- 

unded  his  Majesty's  Ministers   on  that 

sasiou.  [The  noble  Lord  was  proceeding 

make   some   further  remarks   upon  this 

bject,  but  was  called  to  order   by  the 

Speaker.]     He  then  expressed  his  dissent 

from  Ihe  present  Motion,  and  said  that  the 

question    had,    on    the    former    evening, 

received    all    the    discussion    which  was 

desirable  at  present. 

.Mr.  Fleming  declared  his  confidence  in 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  condemned 
this  Motion  as  indecent.  It  was  disrespect- 
ful to  the  uninterred  remains  of  the  late 
King.and  discourteous  towards  the  present 
Sovereign.  It  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  dictated  by  party  spirit.  He  thought 
some  other  subject  might  have  been  selected 
for  discussion  under  existing  circumstances. 
Mr.  Huskinon  wished  to  know  in  what 
way  the  present  Motion  was  indecent,  dis- 
respectful, or  discourteous— or  what  pari 
of  his  hon,  friend's  speech  appeared  to 
have*been  dictated  by  party  spirit?  If  it 
was  indecent  or  discourteous  to  discuss 
this  subject,  he  would  ask,  had  it  not 
already  been  discussed  on  the  Message 
from  the  Throne,  and  had  not  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  then  said,  (hat  the 
inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  (he 
demise  of  the  Crown  without  aPariameal 
must  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every 
Member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  The  House  was  now  only  doing  a 
duty  which  was  paramount  lo  every  other, 
and  he  had  heard  no  reason  advanced 
against  the  discussion,  except  that  it  was 
desirable  lo  have  a  dissolution  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
denied  that  the  Crown  had  n  right  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament,  nor  that  other  Ad- 
ministrations had  occasionally  advised  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country  to  take  the  same 
Btep.  Of  that  advice,  in  tin:  presant 
instance,  he  did  not  complain,  because  the 
Estimates  were  not  all  voted  at  the  moment 
when  the  announcement  of  a  dissolution 
reached  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
although  tins  fact  would  show  how  lit  ' 
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prepared  the  state  of  the  public  service 
was  for  this  important  and  unexpected 
announcement.     The  precedent  of  1820 
was  not  at  all  in  point ;  and  certainly  the 
proposition  for  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment of  the  Civil  List,  on  a  better  founda- 
tion, should  have  been   supported    and 
carried  into  effect.  He  might  be  supposed 
to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  that  subject,  from  official  sources, 
than  others;    yet  he    was    decidedly  of 
opinion   that   the  subject  would  not  be 
better  or  more  competently  discussed  in  a 
new  Parliament  than  in  the  present.     In 
fact,  everything,  in  that  instance,  would 
depend  on  Parliament  being  enabled  to 
make  a  good  bargain  for  the  public.     He 
could  not,  in  looking  at  this  question,  and 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  postponing 
to  another  Session  such  a  vitally- important 
subject,  help  contrasting  it  with  their  con- 
duct in  the  last  Session,  when,  although 
the  Table  of  this  House  had  been  disencum- 
bered of  the  numerous  bills  which  crowded 
it  earlg  in  June,  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
Government  to  leave  nothing  unsettled, 
that  the  House  continued  to  sit  for  three 
weeks,  merely  to  give  the  great  coal-owners 
in  the  North  of  England  an  opportunity  to 
settle  a  dispute  about  duties  with  the  City 
of  London.     Yet  the  Ministry  affected  to 
think  it  altogether  unnecessary  that,  before 
separating,   Members   should  now    have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing,  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  that  of  their  constituents,  what 
were  their  opinions  on  this  very  momentous 
question,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  course 
pursued  in  the  event  of  the  melancholy 
contingency  alluded  to  in  the  Address.  In 
answer  to  the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  he  would  just  remind  him  and  the 
House  jthat  a  contingency  of  this  nature  had 
occurred  with  respect  to  his  late  lamented 
friend,  Lord  Liverpool,  who,  in  the  perfect 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  appeared  in 
the  debate  at  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
16th  of  February,  and  the  next  day  was 
stricken  to  the  earth  by  an  infliction  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  deprived  him  of 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  occasioned 
thereby  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service  :  that  his  successor,  a  man 
in  the  fullest  exercise  of  a  vigorous  mind 
and  good  constitution,  having  witnessed 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  28th 
of  July  in  the  same  year,  survived  that 
event  but  ten  days,  when  he  was  snatched 
from  a  career  of  energy  and  usefulness, 
•ad  the  name  of  Canning  numbered  amongst 


those  of  the  illustrious  dead,  although  he 
had  been,  but  three  days  before  that 
melancholy  event,  engaged  in  a  long  con- 
ference with  his  Sovereign  at  Windsor. 
With  such  mementos  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life  before  them  (and  he  believed  this 
country  might  yet  have  deep  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  services  of  such  men) 
he  could  see  no  want  of  respect  to  the 
Crown,  or  discourteousness,  in  supposing 
such  a  calamity  possible  as  that  alluded 
to ;  nor  did  he  think  that  either  of  those 
illustrious  individuals,  so  untimely  snatched 
from  a  career  of  usefulness,  would  have 
had  the  rashness  to  advise  the  Crown, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  run  such  a  fearful  hazard 
as  might  be  incurred,  should  such  a  cala- 
mity befal  this  country  as  the  sudden 
demise  of  the  present  illustrious  possessor 
of  the  Crown  of  these  realms.  In  contem- 
plating the  possibility  of  such  a  distressing 
event,  he  felt  there  could  be  nothing,  by 
implication,  discourteous  or  presumptuous 
towards  a  British  Prince,  who  had  many 
times  braved  death  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
an  English  man-of-war.  It  would  be  re- 
collected, that  under  the  injunctions  of 
the  Statute,  the  Privy  Council  must  be 
called  together  as  soon  as  conveniently 
might  be.  Not,  be  it  remembered,  a 
Privy  Council  of  Councillors  to  the 
living  Prince,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  no 
fealty,  nor  yet  to  the  dead  Monarch,  to 
whom  their  duty  had  ceased  with  his*  life ; 
but  a  Privy  Council  who  were  to  be 
called  together,  specifically,  to  point  out 
and  proclaim  the  successor  to  the  Crown. 
How  was  such  a  Council  to  proceed  in 
that  inquiry  ?  Upon  what  examination  of 
facts  were  they  to  decide,  in  that  case,  as 
to  the  fitness  or  expediency  of  appointing 
a  Regent?  Were  they  calculated  with  effect 
to  enter  into  all  the  minutiee  of  a  question, 
including  considerations  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  ?  Was  it  possible 
this  could  be  done  by  this  Council  as  well 
or  as  effectually  as  in  Parliament  ?— or 
could  such  a  Cabinet  for  a  moment 
imagine,  that  whilst  they  were  employed, 
debating  these  delicate  subjects  withindoors 
at  the  Council-office,  there  would  be  no 
debating  upon  it,  of  a  more  animated  nature, 
out  of  doors?  What  would  the  proclama- 
tion of  such  a  Council  avail,  desiring  or 
requiring  the  people  of  this  country  to  pay 
allegiance  to  A,  B,  or  to  C  ?  What  valid- 
ity awould  their  authority  hate  with  thq 
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body  of  the  people  of  this  country  should 
they  continue  to  debate  within  their  own 
room  such  subjects  for  any  length  of  time, 
whilst  there  was  no  exercise  of  the  Royal 
functions  by  any  recognized  authority  ? 
True,  the  Parliament  was  to  meet  as  soon 
as  it  might  be  convenient.  But  scattered, 
as  the  Members  would  be  at  the  period  of 
■  general  election,  all  over  the  country, 
would  it  he  possible  to  convene  it  in  less 
than  eight  or  ten  days,  if  so  soon  I  And 
then,  of  whom  would  it  consist?  Possibly 
of  200  or  300  gentlemen,  several,  if  not  the 
most  of  whom,  had  been,  in  the  meantime, 
repudiated  and  rejected  by  their  old  con- 
stituents. But,  to  such  a  Parliament,  and 
to  constituted,  pursuant  to  the  law  as  it 
now  stood,  must  the  adjustment  of  all  these 
delicate  subjects  be  intrusted.  Aud  in 
the  case  contemplated,  thisdifficultymight 
be  increased  by  the  novel  circumstance  of 
both  the  heir-presumptive  and  the  heir- 
apparent  being  in  a  state  of  minority.  It 
was  assumed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  infant  would  act 
by  known,  recognized,  and  responsible 
advisers.  But  he  would  ask,  who  was  to 
act  in  the  first  instance  for  such  Rnyal 
infant,  and  choose  for  it  such  responsible 
advisers?  If  it  were  said,  that  House 
was  to  be  consulted,  he  imagined  they 
would  be  consulted  only  so  long  as  they 
consulted  the  wishes  of  the  predominating 
influence,  in  the  same  way  that  Corpora- 
tions were  called  on,  in  some  boroughs,  to 
choose  offirers  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  told  at 
twelve  to  go  about  their  business,  having 
finished  their  election.  There  was  open  to 
adoption,  by  those  who  now  werecallcd  on  to 
exercise  this  important  duty  only,  achoice  of 
difficulties;  and, considering  the  great  effect 
which'  their  determination  must  have  on 
the  tranquillity  and  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions, it  was  highly  dcsh.ibleand  expedient, 
that  the  regular  continuance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  office  of  the  Crown  should  not 
be  fluttered  to  be  interrupted,  and  that  iis 
assumption,  immediately  on  the  demise, 
should  be  fixed  by  regular  law,  so  as  to 
remove  us  from  ail  inconvenience  likctv  to 
result  from  I  eing  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  that  Royal  authority, 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
whole  machine  of  government,  and  keep 
everything  in  its  place,  revolving  round  it 
as  a  centre.  It  was  unwise  and  injudicious, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  call  the  other 
members  of  the  State,  or  the  public  gene- 
rally, to  deliberate  when,  or  how  far,  the 
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prerogative,  and  even  the  functions,  of 
royally  might  be  iu  abeyance  without  incon- 
venience or  difficulty.  He  would  put  it  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  House,  and  to 
each  Member  individually,  and  particularly 
to  the  lion,  aud  learned  Gentleman,  the 
Solicitor  General,  who  had  alluded  to  the 
postponement  of  this  discussion  as  of  no 
material  importance,  whether,  if  they  were 
called  on  to  advise  on  a  case  of  this  kind, 
within  their  own  families,  or  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  as  a  professional 
adviser — whether  they  would  not  recom- 
mend each  and  all  of  them,  not  on  the  pos- 
sibility, but  almost  probability,  of  a  mi- 
nority in  the  succession  to  a  large  entailed 
estate,  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
appointment  of  a  guardian  to  protect  the 
interest,  and  watch  over  the  welfare,  of  the 
infant  heir  ;  and  not  expose  the  property  to 
the  risk  of  a  Chancery  suit,  and  the  child  to 
ruin  ?  That  was  the  course  he  was  con- 
vinced the  hon. and  learned  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral would  recommend  to  a  client,  and  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  would  adopt, 
with  regard  to  his  own  infant  family.  If, 
however,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  did  give 
that  counsel  relative  to  the  interests  of  the 
Throne  and  of  the  State,  which  they  never 
would  have  given  with  respect  to  their 
own,  it  was  but  justice  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  advice  should  rest  on  the 
heads  of  its  authors  ;  and  that  the  minority 
in  that  House,  as  he  anticipated  the  ad- 
vocates of  an  immediate  appointment  of  a 
Regency,  in  the  event  of  a  demise,  would 
be,  should  be  exonerated  from  any  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  adopting  a  course 
which  was  full  of  complexity  and  possible 
confusion,  in  the  event  of  so  fearful  a  con- 
tingency as  that  in  contemplation.  All 
that  had  been  said  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  pressing  the  subject  on  the  attention  Of 
the  Monarch  at  present,  who  was  busy  in 
arranging  the  details  of  his  household,  fell 
to  theground  the  moment  it  was  recollected 
of  how  much  greater  importance  such 
arrangement  must  be  than  matters  of  cere- 
monial or  of  private  convenience  and 
accommodation.  The  public  convenience 
and  public  safely  were  paramount  objects; 
and  there  must  be  abundant  lime  to  provide 
for  both,  if  the  disposition  existed  to  press 
them  on  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  individual 
most  interested.  The  supporters  of  the 
Motion  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
attempt  made  to  implicate  them  in  a  charge 
of  implied  disrespect  to  the  character  of  that 
illustrious  individual,     It  was  unworth; 
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refutation.  The  charge  was  levelled  at 
and  against  the  responsible  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  for  having  neglected  that 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  their 
obvious  duty.  The  object  of  the  Motion 
was,  to  assert  a  right  which  was  equally 
applicable  to  parties  interested  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  to  the  heir  of 
property,  or  to  the  heir  of  the  Throne  of 
these  realms,  except  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  when  public  and  general  objects 
were  at  issue,  the  anxiety  of  all  men  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
risk  that  was  run,  and  the  danger  which 
might  possibly  result  to  our  liberties,  and 
the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  State. 

The  Attorney  General  absolved  from  all 
party  feeling  the  Mover  and  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Motion.  The  question 
before  the  House  was  one  rather  of  ex- 
pediency than  of  law ;  namely,  whether  a 
Regency,  in  the  event  of  a  demise,  should 
be  the  creature  of  this,  or  of  a  subsequent 
Parliament  ?  That  resolved  itself  into  the 
consideration — whether  this  wasthe  proper 
moment  to  entertain  the  question  of 
the  Regency.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Dorsetshire  that  they  could 
not,  without  inconsistency,  adopt  this 
Motion,  after  the  vote  of  Wednesday  last. 
The  whole  discussion  involved  the  proba- 
bility of  a  certain  event  happening,  to 
which  it  was  painful  to  allude.  If  he 
thought  that  there  was  any  probability  of 
that  event  coming  to  pass,  he  should  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  But  he  had 
heard  no  statement  that  led  him  to  come 
to  that  conclusion ;  and  when  he  recol- 
lected the  importance  that  was  attached 
to  the  question  itself,  together  with  the 
number  of  delicate  points  that  were  in- 
volved in  it,  he  could  not  persuade  him- 
self that  the  consequence  would  not  be  the 
prolongation  of  the  inquiry  beyond  the 
period  when  the  present  Parliament  must 
necessarily  die  by  law.  Let  them  look  at 
what  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  reign 
of  George  3rd.  In  November,  1788,  the 
malady  of  the  Sovereign  was  communi- 
cated to  Parliament,  and  the  propriety  of 
a  Regency  came  under  discussion.  What 
was  the  consequence?  Although  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  a  right  to  the  Regency  vested 
in  him,  or  at  least  a  paramount  claim  to 
it,  and  there  was  no  dispute,  and  could  be 
none,  as  to  the  person  of  the  Regent,  yet 
tf*  discussion  continued  Jill  the  19th  of 


February,  when  the  King's  recovery  ren- 
dered further  proceedings  unnecessary  ;  so 
that  in  this  case  four  months  were  expend- 
ed ;  and  it  was  admitted  now,  by  the 
very  persons  who  supported  the  present 
Motion,  that  the  case,  in  this  instance,  in- 
volved still  more  delicate  questions.  He 
therefore  thought  it  highly  probable,  that 
if  they  were  to  begin  on  this  question  to- 
morrow, they  would  find  that  its  discus- 
sion would  be  prolonged  beyond  the  legal 
duration  of  this  Parliament.  But  there 
were  other  considerations,  which,  in  his 
mind,  were  imperative.  He  looked  upon 
it  that  Parliament  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  a  man.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  it  had  been  observed,  that  if 
he  was  aware  of  the  period  of  his  decease, 
he  would  cease  to  have  that  activity  of 
mind  which  fitted  him  for  the  affairs  of 
life.  So  it  was  with  Parliament;  and 
when  it  knew  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  it  would  cease  to  exist,  he  would 
defy  any  Parliament  to  look  at  such  a 
subject  as  this  with  that  temper  and  fore- 
sight which  were  so  absolutely  essential. 
For  all  these  reasons,  then,  he  thought  he 
was  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  expedient  to 
postpone  this  question  till  the  new  Parlia- 
ment should  have  assembled.  He  also 
begged  to  observe,  that  no  precedent  could 
exist  for  the  discussion  which  they  were 
now  invited  to  undertake.  Previous  to 
the  Act  of  William  3rd,  by  which  Parlia- 
ment was  empowered,  at  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  to  extend  its  sittings  six  months 
into  the  new  reign,  it  was  of  course  evident 
that  no  precedent  could  have  occurred ; 
for,  as  the  Parliament  had  no  power  to 
sit,  a  discussion  such  as  this  could  never 
have  been  agitated.  At  the  death  of 
James  1st  there  was  ample  reason,  ac- 
cording to  the  arguments  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
a  Regency ;  but  no  such  question  was  dis- 
cussed. In  general,  prior  to  the  Act  of 
King  William,  whenever  a  question  of 
Regency  was  discussed,  it  was  necessarily 
iu  a  new  Parliament.  What,  then,  was 
the  object  of  the  Act  of  King  William 
3rd  ?  It  was  passed  with  views  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  now  existed.  It  was 
passed  immediately  after  the  people  had 
recovered  their  new,  or,  he  mignt  say, 
their  old  Constitution  ;  and  it  was  passed 
with  an  intention  to  secure  that.  It  was 
intended  to  guard  against  dissension,  and 
even  civil  war,  which  aright  have  earned 
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at  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  King  James 
was  then  alive,  and  he  might  have  issued 
writs  for  a  new  Parliament.  The  Whig 
party,  therefore,  which  had  effected  the 
Revolution,  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
respectable  people  of  the  kingdom,  thought 
it  right  to  provide  against  such  a  contin- 
gency, by  prolonging  the  lite  of  the  same 
body  for  some  months  after  the  King's 
death,  so  that  the  exclusion  might  be  per- 
manent. This  was  the  purpose  of  that 
law.  For  a  long  time  there  was  a  disputed 
succession.  During  the  reigu  of  Queen 
Anne,  George  1st,  and  George  2nd,  there 
was  another  person  existing,  who  might 
issue  writs  at  the  death  of  any  one  of 
these  Sovereigns,  and  there  was  a  risk  of 
having  rival  Parliaments,  a  civil  war, 
a  disputed  succession  to  the  Crowu. 
was  on  this  account  that  the  Act 
passed  to  continue  the  Parliament,  and  the 
officers  under  the  Crown,  in  possession 
their  offices,  unless  the  King  decided 
otherwise,  six  months  after  the  demise  of 
the  Crown.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  provide  for  some  contingencies 
to  meet  some  dangers  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  wise  to  make  laws  for  every  possiblt 
contingency.  Parliament  ought  not,  it 
fact,  to  make  laws  for  extreme  cases.  1 
ought  not  to  make  laws  for  speculative 
cases.  The  principles  of  Parliament  were 
essentially  practical,  and  it  ought  not  to 
think  of  those  extreme  and  speculative 
and  barily  possible  contingencies,  which 
had  been  referred  to,  unless  it  were  made 
out  that  there  was  a  probability,  or  an  ap 
proxiniation  to  a  probability,  that  the 
event  which  they  all  deprecated  and  de- 
plored was  likely  to  happen  before  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament.  He  saw 
no  danger  of  that;  nothing  to  excite 
alarm.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  a  new 
Parliament  was  the  most  proper  to  enter 
on  the  subject,  and  that  only  could  fully 
deliberate  on  such  an  important  matter,  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  that  successful  result 
which  was  desired  by  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend.  One  of  the  advantages  of  an 
hereditary  Monarchy  was  the  certainly  of 
succession  to  the  Throne.  It  was  un- 
interrupted, and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  With  a  limited  Monarchy  again,  the 
country  never  could  be  destitute  of  re- 
sponsible Ministers;  and  having  both  a 
certainty  of  succession  and  a  certainty  of 
responsible  Ministers,  lie  really  saw  no 
danger  from  a  minority,  when  the  minor 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  which  made  it 


necessary  for  the  Parliament  immediately 
to  settle  who  should  be  Regent.  There 
was  nothing  at  present  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  that  made  it  even 
advisable  for  Parliament  to  have  a  Regent 
ready  prepared  in  its  pocket  to  be  brought 
forth  in  a  case  of  necessity.  In  many 
cases  the  Queen  Consort  hail  been  in  ■ 
situation  similar  to  the  present  Queen, 
without  Parliament  having  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  a  Regency.  This  was 
the  case  after  the  accession  of  George  3rd, 
and  during  the  first  pregnancy  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  the  same  arguments  might 
have  been  then  as  were  now  urged.  It 
might  have  been  stated,  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  appoint  a  Regency  to  provide  for 
the  possible  case  of  the  succession  of  a 
minor  not  then  born.  lint  if  this  were 
right,  why  not  go  further?  He  would 
suppose  an  extreme  ease  of  a  Dowager 
Queen  being  pregnant ;  and  it  being  prob- 
able that  she  might  have  twins,  why  not 
bring  in  a  hill  to  determine  which  of  tire 
offspring  should  reign  ?  But  if  such  a 
case  as  that  did  not  require  to  be  provided 
for,  neither  did  the  existing  case  with  that 
extreme  haste  which  was  implied  in  the 
present  Motion.  Considering  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  that  event  occurring, 
which  all  alike  would  equally  lament 
and  deplore,  he  thought  it  was  neither 
consistent  with  decency,  nor  with  respect 
to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Message, 
considering  that  a  new  Parliament  would 
be  far  better  to  discuss  this  subject  than 
an  old  Parliament ;  that  it  would  then  he 
done  more  safely,  arid  with  greater  advan- 
tages; that  no  danger  could  arise  from 
leaving  the  question  unsettled  for  a  few 
months;  he  saw  no  reason  whatever  for 
agreeing  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend. 

Lord  A/thorp  saw  nothing,  in  voting  for 
the  Motion,  either  of  inconsistency  in  re- 
gard to  the  late  Resolution  of  the'llouse, 
or  of  indecency  in  regard  to  the  Crown, 
which  ought  to  make  him  vote  against  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  The  Motion  was 
opposed  on  two  grounds — that  the  House 
already  pledged  itself  to  a  different 
se,  and  that  the  present  Motion  would 
an  indecency  towards  the  Crown. 
There  was  no  man  in  that  House  who  fell 
greater  delicacy  than  be  felt  in  touching 
-     h  questions,  or  more  respect  for  the 

ig:  and  if  he  thought  that  voting  Rw 
the  Motion  was  disrespectful  to  the  King, 
he  would  not  support  it.     But  when 
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great  and  serious  evil  was  likely  to  arise — 
when  difficulties  and  danger  were  threaten- 
ing— it  would  not  be  disrespectful  to  the 
King  to  engage  in  a  discussion  that  in- 
volved the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  question  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people  were  deeply  concerned. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  if  there 
was  a  probability  of  the  event  occurring, 
he  should  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  ;  but  if  there  was  no 
probability,  there  was,  at  least,  a  possi- 
bility; and  every  man  must  feel,  that 
against  that  possibility  it  was  imprudent 
not  to  provide.  The  case  had  been  com- 
pared to  a  man  neglecting  to  make  his 
will ;  but  it  was  worse  than  neglecting 
it — it  was  precluding  himself  from  the 
power  of  doing  so  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  was  like  a  man  having  to  suffer  a  reco- 
very, in  order  to  enter  into  the  possession 
of  an  estate,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend' 8  arguments  were  like  advising  him 
not  to  do  that  now,  but  to  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  long  vacation.  But  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  advise  no  client 
to  act  in  that  manner ;  and  was  then  the 
business  of  the  country  to  be  conducted 
on  a  principle  that  would  be  severely  con- 
demned in  the  management  of  a  private 
estate  ?  Was  there  any  disrespect  in  that 
House  reminding  his  Majesty  that  his  life, 
like  that  of  all  other  men,  must  be  un- 
certain in  its  duration,  and  against  the 
consequences  of  that  uncertainty  it  was 
desirable  to  provide?  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  referred  to  the  time 
during  which  the  Regency  bill  was  agitated 
in  1788,  but  that  fact,  if  it  had  any  force 
as  an  argument  on  either  side,  told  against 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay?  Was  it  not 
because  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
such  a  contingency  before  the  Throne 
was  actually  vacant,  and  the  strongest 
party  feelings  were  roused  in  the  conten- 
tion ?  The  question  then  became  one  of 
great  difficulty  ;  it  required  much  and 
serious  deliberation.  So,  he  admitted, 
would  the  present  question;  but  to  say 
that  it  could  not  be  settled  in  four  or  six 
months  appeared  to  him  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  to  follow  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  who  had  introduced  his 
Motion  through  all  the  details  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  case  of  an  event  which  he, 
in  common  with  all  bis  hon.  and  learned 


friends,  should  deplore ;  he  admitted  the 
difficulties  of  the  discussion,  but  seeing  in 
it  nothing  like  disrespect  to  his  Majesty, 
he  should  give  his  support  to  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 

Sir/?.  Peel  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
the  apathy  which  had  appeared  during  this 
debate  was  an  evidence  that  this  was  not 
a  desirable  period  to  enter  on  such  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  as  must  necessarily 
ensue  should  the  Regency  Question  be 
brought  forward.  If  it  were  now  com- 
menced it  would  probably  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced at  the  end  of  August,  that  the  bill 
might  be  got  to  the  second  reading,  when 
neither  the  attention  of  the  House,  nor  the 
number  of  Members  in  attendance,  would 
be  such  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
required.  He  could  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  those  who  were  in  the  minority  the  other 
night,  who  felt  themselves  included  by  the 
vote  of  the  House,  thanking  his'  Majesty 
for  being  unwilling  to  recommend  to  them, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  and 
the  state  of  public  business,  any  new 
matter,  and  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the 
House  would  apply,  without  delay,  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  service  during  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  present  Session  and  the 
meeting  of  a  new  Parliament.  He  could 
enter,  he  said,  into  their  feelings, but  that 
ought  not  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons 
to  contradict  its  own  resolution.  To  the 
Address  which  the  House  had  formerly 
agreed  to,  the  Crown  had  that  night  re- 
turned an  answer,  and  his  Majesty  thanked 
the  House  of  Commons  for  its  dutiful 
Address.  If  the  Motion  were  carried, 
they  must  go  up  to  the  Crown  with  a  very 
different  Address,  which  would  require  an- 
other answer.  The  Address  moved  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could  not, 
however,  have  the  approbation  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  hardly  respectful  to 
the  Crown,  after  the  King  had  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  recommend  to  it  the 
consideration  of  a  Regency,  or  any  other 
matter  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
delaying  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  to 
vote  an  Address  to  compel  the  Crown  to 
deliver  a  Message  which  it  declared  it  had 
no  intention  to  deliver.  It  would  be  not 
a  very  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new 
reign  for  the  House  to  oblige  the  King  to 
do  what  he  had  declared  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing.  The  proposal  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  to  permit  a  sufficient 
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time  to  elapse  for  maturely  considering  the 
proposal  of  tlie  Crown,  was  reasonable 
proper.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  determine  what  were  the 
contingencies  likely  to  happen  on  the  di 
mise  of  the  Crown,  so  that  they  might  be 
properly  provided  for  beforehand.  There 
were  very  nimy  contingencies  which  might 
occur,  and  which  it  might  be  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  for;  and  after  exerting 
the  utmost  ingenuity  in  devising  remedies, 
they  might  produce  ten  thousand  times 
more  danger  than  if  the  contingencies  Look 
place  without  the  remedies.  Some  specific 
calamities,  to  wliich  the  Crown  was  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  private  individuals,  had  been 
adverted  to  ;  and  liis  hon.  friend  had  in- 
stanced the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  hts  health  and  strength,  and  n 
one  short  week  was  struck  to  the  ground. 
and  deprived  of  his  mental  faculties.  But 
was  it  proposed  to  make  provision  for  every 
possible  contingency  by  which  the  exercise 
of  the  Regalfunetions  might  he  suspended? 
If  not,  what  had  the  case  of  Lord  Liverpool 
lo  do  with  the  question  ?  The  House 
would  recollect  what  had  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  3rd.  In  1788,  when  a 
calamity  had  visited  the  Sovereign,  pro- 
ceedings were  taken,  to  provide  a  Regency. 
But  did  Parliament  think  it  desirable  to  pro- 
videagainst  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event? 
No;  for  in  1810  it  did  recur,  and  did  not 
Parliament  find  itself  without  any  provi- 
sion for  that  contingency?  It  did  ;  and 
why,  after  having  obtained  the  knowledge 
that  the  Royal  faculties  might  decay,  did 
it  refuse  to  provide  for  such  a  future  con- 
tingency ?  Because  it  would  rather  permit 
its  recurrence  than  be  guilty  of  the  inde- 
cency and  the  indelicacy  of  presuming 
upon  the  possible  future  derangement  of 
the  King.  The  hon.  Mover  had  stated 
eight  or  ten  suppositions,  and  these  only 
by  way  of  sample.  If  the  contingencies 
were  so  numerous,  and  the  difficulty  so 
great,  was  it  decent,  before  the  funeral  of 
one  King,  to  force  his  successor  to  deliver 
a  Message,  requiring  the  House  to  consider 
all  the  contingencies?  If  the  question 
was  so  complicated,  let  it  be  left  to  the 
Crown  and  its  advisers  to  devote  a  sufficient 
•iine  for  its  consideration.  There  were 
Cvo  contingencies  which  had  been  mainly 
dwelt  on.  The  first  was  not  a  question 
immediately  connected  with  that  of  a 
Regency,  because  it  might  occur  when 
the  heir-presumptive  was   not  a   minor; 
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namely,  when  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
there  was  an  heir-presumptive,  and  also  a 
Queen  Consort  who  might  be  pregnant. 
The  question  in  this  case  was,  whether  it 
were  desirable  to  make  any  provision  ;  and, 
if  so,  what  provision  1  When  he  referred 
to  this  case  on  a  former  night,  he  had 
mentioned  its  having  already  occurred,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  and  he  then 
stated  that  the  absence  of  a  remedy  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the  conviction  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  satis- 
factory remedy,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
mature  consideration  before  any  remedy 
was  suggested.  The  hon.  member  for 
Montgomery  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  said 
that  in  this  case,  that  of  the  existence  of 
an  heir-presumptive  contemporary  with  a 
Queen  Consort  pregnant,  was  most  import- 
ant, and  required  to  be  provided  for.  His 
answer  was,  that  that  was  a  case  of  which 
there  had  been  examples  in  our  history, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  provided  for  ; 
and  therefore,  before  the  subject  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  the  Crown  should 
have  at  least  six  weeks  for  considering  it. 
He  would  content  himself  with  taking  all 
the  illustrations  he  should  have  occasion 
for,  from  recent  times;  and  taking  the 
reigns  of  our  Monarchs  from  James  1st, 
reign  by  reign,  the  result  was,  that  in 
almost  every  case  similar  circumstances 
existed  as  at  present.  In  the  reign  of 
James  1st  the  case  was  similar,  at  least  it 
was  equally  necessary  for  Parliament  to 
provide  a  similar  remedy.  There  was  n 
King  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  an  heir- 
apparent  who  was  a  minor,  and  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  Regency.  In  (he 
reign  of  Charles  1st,  at  least  for  some 
period  of  his  reign,  the  Parliament  might 
have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  Throne,  nor  were  the  con- 
tests between  that  Prince  and  his  Parlia- 
ment a  reason  why  they  should  not  feel 
such  an  interest.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd  the  King  was  married,  but  had  no 
legitimate  issue.  There  was  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive (James  2nd)  and  a  Queen  Con- 
sort. Charles  2nd  died,  and  the  Queen 
Consort  might  have  been  pregnant.  The 
heir-presumptive  was  of  full  age,  and  be 
begged  to  say,  that  the  danger  of  a  struggle 
was  far  greater  when  the  heir,  as  in  that 
case,  had  been  accustomed  to  military 
service.  In  the  reign  of  James  2nd  &M 
was  the  state  of  things.  James,  by  his 
first  wife,  had  two  daughters,  ' 
the  heirs-presumptive,  Thus,  in  every 
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hitherto,  a  case  might  be  found  parallel  to 
the  present.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  there 
was  something,  if  not  parallel  at  least  an- 
alogous. During  the  life-time  of  George, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Parliament  made  a 
provision  as  to  the  successor  to  the  Throne, 
who  then  resided  abroad, — the  Princess 
Sophia  or  George  1st;  but  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  possible  case  of  the 
pregnancy  of  the  reigning  Queen.  Then 
came  the  case  of  George  3rd,  in  which,  for 
three  years,  the  contingency  might  have 
occurred,  and  yet  no  provision  was  made: 
so  that  he  did  not  despair  of  Parliament 
finding  a  remedy,  if  the  contingency 
should  occur ;  nor  was  Parliament  so  de- 
pendent on  mere  forms  that  it  could  not 
make  a  precedent.  In  the  case  of  the  ab- 
dication of  James  2nd  Parliament  had 
found  a  remedy,  as  well  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mental  indisposition  of  George 
3rd.  God  forbid  that  he  should  exclude 
all  consideration  of  provisions  against 
possible  dangers;  but  they  should  be 
adopted  after  due  consideration,  and  he 
could  not  admit,  that  at  present  the  risk 
was  so  great  as  in  former  instances.  In 
all  instances  prior  to  the  Reformation,  no 
Regent  was  ever  appointed  till  after  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  His  hon.  friend 
observed  that  it  was  not  wise  to  refer  to 
such  precedents.  Perhaps  so;  but  he 
would  remark,  that  Lord  Coke,  in  writing 
of  the  office  of  Regent,  said  that  it  was 
unknown  to  the  common  law.  He  had 
referred  to  the  Regency  appointed  by 
Henry  8th,  and  said  that  it  was  for  the 
King  to  appoint  a  guardian,  or  Regent,  with 
the  advice  of  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom.  If  precedents  upon  this  subject 
were  always  clear,  then  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  the  adjustment  of  this 
question ;  but  it  was  singular  that  there 
was  no  one  precedent  which  had  ever  been 
followed  in  the  appointment  of  a  Regency. 
There  had  been  no  less  than  five  cases  in 
modern  times,  and  every  one  of  them  had 
been  different.  This  fact  showed  the 
immense  importance  of  the  question,  and 
how  each  case  was  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  so  that  one 
was  in  opposition  to  the  succeeding  case. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  8th  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  authorizing  the  King 
to  nominate  the  Regent,  and  a  more  com- 
plicated  regulation  could  not  well  be  con- 
ceived than  that  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Henry  8th.  The  Regency  in  the  reign  of 
Anne   was   a  commission   composed  of 


seven  great  officers  of  the  Crown.  In  the 
reign  of  George  2nd  one  Regent  was 
appointed,  who  was  the  Princess  Augusta, 
Dowager  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  George 
3rd  there  was  a  totally  different  precedent. 
Parliament  did  not  nominate  the  Re- 
gency, but  left  the  nomination  to  the  King, 
limiting  his  choice  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons  named  in  the  Act.  All  the  in- 
stances, therefore,  varied  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the 
times.  There  being,  then,  two  difficul- 
ties to  provide  for, — one  the  minority  of 
the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Crown,  the 
other  the  possible  pregnancy  of  the  Queen 
Consort, — and  no  case  being  in  existence 
which  would  serve  as  a  precedent,  it  was 
too  much  to  force  the  Crown  to  devise  a 
remedy  before  his  Majesty's  Ministers  could 
apply  their  consideration  to  so  grave  a 
question.  It  was  but  decent  to  give  the 
Crown  an  opportunity  of  maturely  deliber- 
ating upon  the  subject.  As  five  different 
cases  had  occurred,  in  each  of  which  the 
provision  had  varied,  that  very  fact  was  a 
proof  that  this  was  a  question  environed 
with  difficulties,  and  requiriug  mature 
deliberation  before  a  decision  could  be 
formed.  It  was  a  question  on  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  pronounce  hasty  opi- 
nions,— prapropera  consilia,  as  Lord  Coke 
called  them.  The  Crown  should  have 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  consider- 
ation .  There  was  not  such  great  risk  of  evil 
occurring  to  render  it  necessary  to  make 
hasty  provisions ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
unwise  to  presume  that  no  contingency 
would  occur.  But  if  it  did,  that  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  the  calamities  which 
had  been  referred  to.  The  good  sense 
and  the  reason  of  the  country  would,  he 
was  convinced,  support  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been 
asked,  to  whom  the  House  of  Commons 
should  swear  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  in  that 
event  ?  He  would  ask,  where  was  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  required  the  oath  to 
be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  that  Assembly  ? 
It  had  been  said  by  one  hon.  Member  that 
Parliament  could  not  take  theoaths  until 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  King. 
That  was,  however,  a  mistake.  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  the  oaths  subsequent  to 
the  proclamation;  but  suppose  that  the 
Privy  Council  proclaimed  a  Sovereign  who 
ought  not  to  be  proclaimed,  it  would  then 
become  the  duty  of  the  House  to  abstain 
from  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
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that  it  had  repented  of  its  determinations, 
and  that,  scared  by  the  approach  of  its  own 
dissolution,  it  begged  for  a  more  distant 
day,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  Regency. 

Mr.  Brougham  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: — If  in  the  vote  I  shall  give  in 
support  of  the  present  Motion  I  saw  any 
inconsistency  with  our  former  proceedings 
— any  of  that  discourtesy  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary — if  I  deemed  this 
proceeding  at  all  likely  to  make  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Majesty's  reign  inau- 
spicious, I  should  hesitate  and  pause,  and 
I  should  have  a  long  conflict  with  myself 
before  I  could  support  the  proposition  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend.  In  the  first 
place  it  must  he  conceded  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  deviation  from  the  consistency 
of  the  House,  any  more  than  there  can 
bean  imputation  on  its  judgment,  when 
it  faithfully  discharges  its  ;luty  to  the  peo- 
ple it  represents,  and  to  the  Crown  whose 
subjects  we  are;  and  in  the  second  place, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  broad  dis- 
tinction now,  which,  with  God's  blessing, 
I  mean  to  preserve  in  any  future  Parlia- 
ment, between  what  is  courteous  to  the 
Prince,  and  courteous  to  his  Ministers; 
lie t ween  what  is  inauspicious  to  any  So- 
vereign's reign,  and  an  event  less  auspici- 
ous to  his  Ministers  :  because  I  am  well 
aware,  that  neither  what  is  called  the  in- 
consistency of  this  House,  nor  what  is 
described  as  discourtesy  to  the  King,  is 
any  more  than  an  inconvenience  and  an 
inauspicious  beginning  for  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  is  not  auspicious,  1  know, 
to  them  that  I  shall  give  my  cordial  and 
hearty  rapport  to  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend.  If  there  were  incon- 
sistency between  the  vote  come  to  the 
other  evening  by  a  very  narrow  majority 
— there  having  been,  on  the  first  division, 
a  minority  of  139,  and  a  minority  of  no 
less  than  146  on  the  second  occasion— 
I  should  not  so  cordially  support  it.  But 
there  is  none,  the  House  is  only  asked  to 
add  something  to  that  Address,  and  ii  is 
because  the  proposition  is  only  to  add  to, 
and  not  controvert  our  former  Address, 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion 
has  now  my  assent.  I  am  prepared  to 
deny  that  there  is  any  discrepancy  between 
them:  I  deny  that  there  is  any  discrepancy, 
because,  in  our  former  Address,  in  answer 
to  the  Message  from  the  Crown,  recom- 
mending us  to  prepare  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  we  promised  to  provide 


person  so  proclaimed.  The  House  of 
Lords,  he  believed,  proceeded  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Crown  pre- 
vious to  the  proclamation  of  the  King  by 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Earlof  Eldon, 
a  high  authority  in  such  a  case,  was  the 
first  to  do  so  on  the  late  occasion.  There- 
fore, the  difficulty  could  not  occur  which 
had  been  stated,  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  some  persou, 
it  being  uncertain  who  that  person  might 
be.  On  the  demise  of  King  William,  and 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Parlia- 
ment, for  some  reason,  proceeded  to  act 
without  taking  the  oaths  at  all.  Some  of 
the  inconsistencies  which  had  been  pointed 
out  would  not  arise,  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  started  would 
not  occur.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not 
contending  against  Parliament,  at  a  proper 
season,  and  after  due  deliberation,  provid- 
ing for  a  Regency;  yet  lie  would  not 
attempt,  considering  the  variation  of 
human  affairs,  to  foresee  every  contin- 
gency, or  to  devise  too  much  before-hand 
for  what  must  necessarily  occur  at  a  dis- 
tant period.  1  f  immediate  dangers  pressed, 
he  would  advise  the  House  to  provide  a 
remedy  :  but  he  believed  that  more  danger 
would  arise  from  an  inconsiderate  provision 
for  a  Regency,  and  he  would  therefore 
rather  incur  the  risk  of  delay.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  vote  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  He  did  hope  that  the  House, 
before  coming  to  a  division  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finally  disposing  of  this  question, 
would  well  consider  whether,  after  the 
course  which  the  Mouse  had  already  taken, 
— after  an  Address  had  been  presented  to 
the  Crown,  if  not  by  a  preponderating,  at 
least  by  a  considerable  majority, — after 
the  amendments  on  that  Address,  which 
were  precisely  in  conformity  with  the 
Address  of  to-night,  had  been  negatived, 
—after  the  House  had  led  the  Crown  to 
believe  that  it  was  prepared  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  his  Majesty's  recommend- 
ations,— after  having  received  that  very 
day  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Crown  for  the  assurances  given, — he  hoped 
the  House  would  well  consider,  hi;  re- 
pealed, whether,  after  taking  that  course, 
it  would  be  compatible  with  its  own 
dignity,  and  whether,  in  the  words  of  the 
Address,  it  would  "  tend  to  make  the 
commencement  of  his  Majesty's  reign 
auspicious,"  if  the  House  were  now  to 
approach  the  Crown,  informing  the  Crown 
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the  necessary  supplies ;  and  the  supplies 
are  now  voted ;  we  have  done  as  we  pro- 
mised.    I  have  no  wish  more  fervent  than 
that  the  House  should  not  be  inconsistent, 
nothing  I  would  recommend  more  strongly 
than  unanimity  and  concord ;  and  I  like 
the  addition  now  proposed,    because   I 
think  it  is  calculated  to  advance  that  har- 
moniousness  which  we  must  always  wish 
to  be  preserved  in  our  Addresses.     There 
was  one  appeal  made  by  the   right  hon. 
Secretary — one  false  step   made  by  the 
Solicitor  General,   which  1   must  notice, 
though  out  of  no  disrespect  to  him — out 
of  no  unfriendly  feeling  either  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  I  wish  he  had   for- 
borne so  to  demean  himself,  and  that  he 
had  omitted  what  was  quite  unworthy  of 
him ;  that  appeal  which  was  followed  by 
clamorous  applause.     I  wish  that  he  had 
not  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  into  the 
use  of  a  sort  of  clap-trap,  which  was  quite 
unworthy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
from    his    long  standing  in  this  House, 
though  it  might  suit  the  tender  infancy 
of  the  Parliamentary  life  of  my  learned 
friend,  the  Solicitor  General:    but   for 
him  who  is  always  sure,  from  his  seat 
in  the    middle  of   the  Treasury  Bench, 
to   obtain  a  willing,    and  generally  an 
applauding    audience — in    him    it    was 
unworthy  to  make    use   of  a  clap-trap 
to  secure  the  vote  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment,   or  invite  rapturous  applause,    by 
referring  to  the  late  King  being  not  yet 
cold  in  his  grave,  and   insisting  on  the 
indecency  of  provoking  discussion  about 
a  Regency  ere  his  funeral  was  performed. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  refer 
to  the  King  being  yet  unburied,  to  obtain 
applause.     When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man mentioned  the  funeral,  it  was  heard 
and  answered  by  repeated  cheers !  when 
he  spoke  of  the  King's  being   unburied, 
cheers  again  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 
But  whose  fault  is  it  if  I  call  upon  the 
House  to  go  up  to  the  Throne  with  an 
Address  to  appoint  a  Regency,  before  the 
obsequies  of  the  late  King  are  performed. 
Why,  if  we  do  not  go  now,  the  obsequies 
of  Parliament  will  be  performed,  and  Par- 
liament will  not  be  able  to  address  the 
Throne.     If  I  am  driven  to  intrude  on  the 
King  in  the  midst  of  his  grief,  and  warned 
against  such  discourtesy  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hampshire,  whose  fault  is  it?  by 
whom  am  I  driven,  but  by  Ministers,  who 
are  anxious  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  ? 
It  is  their  act,  and  not  mine.    They  are 
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indecent  and  discourteous :    I  am  not ; 
aud  on  their  heads,  not  on  mine,  must  be 
all  the  blame.     The  present  is  the  best, 
because  it  is  the  only  time  we  can  address 
the  Throne  on  the  subject  before  the  Par- 
liament is  itself  dissolved.     We  must  go 
up  with  the  Address  now,  or  not  at  all. 
Did  the  other  illustrious  persons  who  have 
sat  on  the  Throne  of  this  kingdom  abstain 
from  the   performance  of  their  duty  be- 
cause the  former  Sovereigns  lay  unburied  ? 
— Did  they  even  dream  of  being  guilty  of 
any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  the  King, 
by  doing  those  things  which  were  required 
from   them   at  his  decease  ?     No ;  they 
entered  into  the  smallest  details  of  their 
expenditure — into   the  minutest  particu- 
larities— into  the  whole  mysteries  of  house- 
keeping   and    family  arrangement — how 
much  they  were  to  pay  for  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth — how  much  they  were  to  give 
for  board  wages  to  servants — how  much 
they  were  to  bestow  in  dole  from  the  privy 
purse — how  much  they  were  to  provide 
for  the  King's  personal  expenses,   down 
even  to  the  minutest  article  of  personal 
attire.    All  this  they  entered  into  on  all 
occasions — at  the    conclusion    of   every 
reign  down  to  the  year  twenty,  when,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  first  found 
the  precedent  which  went  to  justify  a  con- 
trary course  of  proceeding  ;    but,  till  that 
time,  the  conclusion   of  every  reign  dis- 
played a  course  in  all  respects   uniform 
with  respect  to  that  order  and  arrange- 
ment to  which  we  are  now  told  it  is  inde- 
licate and  indecent  even  to  allude  while 
the  Sovereign  remains    uninterred.    The 
right  hon.  Secretary  alluded  to  another 
point  in  answering  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  and  my  hon. 
friend  who  brought  forward  this  Motion  ; 
a  point  \*fcich,   although  I  believe  he  did 
not  intend  it  to  go  beyond  the  meaning  he 
gave  it  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  is  yet, 
I  think,  exceedingly  liable  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  misrepresentation  hereafter. 
I  mean  the  reference  which  he  used,  as  an 
argument,  to  the  state  of  Lord  Liverpool. 
I  do  not,  1  repeat,   mean  to  say  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  intended  it  to  bear  such  a 
construction,  but  the  tendency  of  the  case, 
which  he  used  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
argument,  would  go  to  insinuate  that  this 
Motion  raised  a  question  of  there  being 
other  visitations  to  which  the  Crown  of 
this  country  might  be  subjected,  besides 
that  of  death.  I  use  that  supposition  now, 
merely  as  an  argument    I  know,  what- 
2M 
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ever  interpretation  may  be  placed  on  it,  dictates  of  the  Crown.  There  hare 
that  the  right  lion.  Secretary  used  it  in  Ihe  been  a  number  of  speeches  delivered 
game  way  ;  because  1  believe  him  utterly  on  this  question,  and  many  lion.  Gentle- 
incapable  of  advancing  it  for  the  aceom-  men  have  supported  the  Government,  with 
"  plishment  of  any  sinister  purpose.  Asan  very  great  honour  to  themselves,  and,  no 
argument  1  deal  with  it,  and  purely  as  an  !  doubt,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
argument.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  then  j  their  constituents.  [  am  bound,  however, 
says,  "  you  do  not  provide  for  all  the  cases    to  say,  that  those  who  have  not  distinguUfc- 


from  whom,  on  such  a  question,  we  ex- 
pected most — the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown.  Whether  it  is,  that  my  learned 
friends    have    higher    duties  to    perform, 


which  may  arise,  even  supposing  a  liigcncy  t'd  lin.-nm-kes  in  this  debate,  are  those 
to  beappoinled;  and  although  you  cite  Hie  " 
MM  01  Lord  Liverpool,  you  seem  to  forget 
that  Lord  Liverpool  laboured  under  men- 
tal deprivation.  Now  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  Crown  may  possibly  labour  !  or  that  they  are  engaged  in  setting  their 
Under  the  same  disease,  and  you  do  not  house  in  order,  1  know  not;  but  certainly, 
propose  to  provide  any  remedy  for  that.  '  of  all  the  arguments  I  have  heard  thi- 
You  did  not  even  do  that  in  1788,  although  i  evening,  those  of  my  learned  friends  made 
you  had  warning  that  the  Sovereign  was  !  the  least  impression  on  me.  Thehou,  and 
'afflicted  with  a  complaint  of  that  kind,  '  learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General) 
and  might  be  so  again."     That  1  take  to  I  has,  to  be  sure,  argued  much  on  the  indcli- 


be  the  right,  hon.  Gentleman's  argument. 
Now  1"  would  appeal  to  his  candour  and 
sagacity  if  I  do  not  demolish  it  altogether. 
Why  did  Parliament  provide  Tor  every- 
thing else  and  leave  this  part  of  the  mortal 
deprivation  untouched?  Why,  from  de- 
licacy! From  a  delicacy  to  the  King,  to 
his  family,  and  to  the  people— from  0  per- 
sonal reason  very  dillereiit  rtfim  that  which 
arises  out  of  the  visitation  of  death — an 
affliction  to  which  all  must  bow,  Kings  as 
well  as  their  subjects.  It  was  because 
delicacy  went  hand  in  hand  with  policy, 
It  was  because  it  was  contrary  to  all  the 
maxims  which  govern  the- policy  of  this 
country,  mid  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  while  the  Sovereign 
is  aiive,  and  holding  the  sceptre  of  this 
country,  to  contemplate  even  the  bare 
possibility  of  his  being  n fleeted  with  mental 
deprivation.  Parliament  felt  thai  the  Throne 
could  not  be  secure,  nor  the  respect  of 
the  people  preserved  to  it,  if  they  were 
to  adopt  any  measure  which  would  seem 
to  imply  the  possibility  of  such  an  event; 
and  that  was  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason,  why  they  did  not  provide  for  it. 
The  case,  therefore,  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
had  no  application  to  the  question,  in  the 
manner  it  was  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. You  may  contemplate,  I  say,  the 
possibility  of  death,  because  it  cannot 
trench  on  the  respect  due  to  the  Throne, 
to  say  that  the  Crown  may  be  subject  to 
such  a  visitation  as  that;  but  to  adopt  a 
course  which  would  imply  the  possibility 
of  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign  being  alien- 
ated, destroyed  all  the  respect  which 
the    people     should     entertain    for    the 


CQcy  and  indecency  of  pressing  this  ques- 
tion on  at  such  a  time,  and  the  same  line 
of  argument  has  been  taken  by  the  learned 
Solicitor  General,  but  I  confess  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  applicable 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  .Suppose, 
now — to  take  a  case  somewhat  loss  ex- 
alted, but  not  less  applicable—suppose  that 
a  man  bad  succeeded  to  an  estate  in  tail 
about  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  andju« 
before  the  four  months  of  the  long  voca- 
tion ;  and  suppose  that  he  had  a  wife 
enceinte,  and  three  or  four  children  whom 
he  wished  to  provide  for.  It  would  be 
very  natural  looking  at  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  the  danger  of  losing  the  whole 
property  in  the  event  of  his  sudden  death 
before  the  conclusion  of  these  few  month', 
that  he  should  be  anxious  to  sutler  i  re- 
covery, and  thereby  bar  the  entail,  and  have 
it  in  his  powerlo  dispose  of  the  property  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family.  Well,  he  goes  to 
Ids  attorney,  anil  the  attorney  agreeing 
with  him,  proposes  to  consult  one  of  the 
learned  Gentlemen  opposite,  probably  the 
Solicitor  General,  as  most  conversant  with 
the  method  of  disposing  of  property  of 
this  description.  The  attorney  states  die 
case,  and  tells  him  that  his  client  has  |Mt 
succeeded  to  the  estate  under  the  nrcum- 
stunces  1  have  mentioned,  and  tftfll  it  it 
necessary  to  do  something  before  the  long 
vacation.  What  would  my  learned  friend 
suy  ?  If  we  are  to  trust  to  Ihe  speech  we 
have  just  heard,  be  would  exclaim—"  Go 
to!  indelicate  man  that  you  are.  You  an 
attorney  !  You  a  person  who  dares  to  call 
yourself  Gent.  one,&c,'  Out  of  my  cham- 
*  of  my  sight !    Talk  not  to  me  of 
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fines  and  recoveries,  or  of  barring  entails, 
while  the  late  tenant  in  tail  lies  yet  un- 
buried  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors !  Talk 
not  to  me  of  your  recoveries,  or  your 
family,  or  of  the  danger  of  delay ;  the  late 
tenant  in  tail  lies  yet  un buried,  and  it 
would  be  indecent  in  the  highest  degree  to 
discuss  such  a  question  at  present !  Let 
me  hear  no  more  of  your  estate  in  remain- 
der or  reversion ;  and  I  never  wish  to  see 
your  face  again,  unless  you  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  client/*  Does  the  House  think 
that  this  would  be  the  advice  of  my  learned 
friends  ?  No.  They  would  say,  "the  tenant 
in  tail  may  die  before  Michaelmas  Term. 
You  must  suffer  a  recovery  forthwith,  and 
a  settlement  must  be  made  on  the  family." 
This  would  be  the  honest  advice  of  the 
learned  Gentlemen  to  their  client;  not 
the  sentimental,  and  over-nice  and  deli- 
cately-scrupulous advice  which  it  seems 
they  give  his  Majesty's  Ministers  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  the  honest  and  unsentimental  advice, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  must  flow  from 
the  deep  and  practised  conveyancer.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
Motion  is  uncourteous,  and  that  there 
never  was  an  Address  to  the  Throne 
which  contained  language  so  uncourteous 
and  so  indecent.  Now  I  really  conceive 
there  never  was  an  Address  couched  in 
language  so  courteous  and  so  submissive. 
To  call  it  disrespectful  seems  to  me,  in- 
deed, only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  halluci- 
nations of  a  great  functionary  who  once 
held  a  responsible  situation  in  another 
city,  and  that  was  Dogberry.  When  that 
worthy,  who  was  somewhat  choice  in  his 
selection  of  expressions,  heard  that  the 
Prince's  servants  were  called  villains — 
longe  absit  omen — he  declared  that  to  call 
a  Prince's  servants  villains  was  flat  per- 
jury. And  I  confess  I  think  his  ability  in 
detecting  an  offence  in  the  way  of  lan- 
guage is  only  equalled  by  those  who  detect 
any  disrespect  or  uncourteousness  in  this 
loyal  Address.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
it  is  uncourteous  to  press  this  matter  on 
the  Crown  when  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  this 
course.  If  the  Ministers,  who  are  bound 
to  counsel  the  Throne,  neglect  their  duty, 
it  is  ours  to  supply  their  deficiency.  What 
they  leave  undone,  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 
We,  the  House  of  Commons,  are  ever 
bound  to  advise  his  Majesty  of  the  course 
we  conceive  the  Crown  should  take,  and 
to  supply  the  defects  of  his  Ministers  when 


they  become  plain  and  unquestionable. 
We  are  sent  back  to  precedents,  however ; 
I  too  can  cite  precedents ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  W  ittenagamote,  nor  even 
to  the  time  of  Henry  3rd,  because,  how- 
ever good  it  may  be  to  know  the  time 
when  the  seeds  of  the  Constitution  were 
sown,  it  is  better  to  examine  the  period 
when  they  began  to  expand  into  print, 
like  the  time  of  Charles  2nd,  and  then  I 
find,  not  only  that  the  Parliament  did 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  the  demise  of 
the  Throne,  but  provided  for  it  moreover 
by  a  Bill  of  Exclusion,  which  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  after  re- 
peated discussion,  and  shut  out  James, 
the  brother  of  the  King,  because  he  was 
a  Catholic.  Talk  not  to  me,  therefore,  of 
precedents.  Here  is  a  case  of  Parliament 
having  considered  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  the  succession  to  the  Throne 
at  the  time  there  was  an  heir-presumptive, 
the  brother  of  the  King — and  at  a  time 
too,  when,  for  anything  they  knew,  the 
Queen  of  Charles  might  be  enceinte.  It 
was  true  that  the  Parliament  which  met 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  James,  sat  for 
three  weeks,and  merelysettled  the  CivilList; 
but  then  it  was  immediately  prorogued,  and 
not  summoned  again,  except  for  a  very  few 
days ;  they  had  afterwards  much  more  im- 
portant business  on  their  hands,  during  the 
whole  of  that  bigotted  and  subtle  tyrant's 
reign,  than  settling  a  Regency.  Then, 
however,  there  was  the  precedent  of  Queen 
Anne.  I  do  not,  however,  think  the  case 
of  Queen  Anne  will  furnish  much  for  the 
learned  Gentleman's  argument,  because, 
if  I  mistake  not,  at  the  time  to  which  he 
alludes,  Prince  George  was  dead,  and 
Queen  Anne  was  a  widow,  and  there  was 
no  probability  of  there  being  any  heir  to 
the  Throne,  unless  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  means  to  insinuate  the  possibi- 
lity of  there  being  a  child  in  ventre  sans 
plre.  In  that  case,  therefore,  I  do  not 
see  the  slightest  application.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  George  3rd  ab- 
stained from  making  any  provision  of  this 
kind,  even  after  the  calling  of  the  new 
Parliament.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  very 
case ;  we  are  not  going  to  sit  for  six  years, 
we  are  going  to  be  sent  back  to  our  con- 
stituents. The  country  will  be  left  without 
Representatives  in  the  event  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  an  event  as  that  we  antici- 
pate with  alarm,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  now  press  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  The  Solicitor  General,  how- 
2M2 
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with  all  that  manner  which  prevailed 
through  his  speech,  and  which  gave  it  the 
air  of  triumph,  if  not  the  substance  of 
victory,  here  steps  in  and  furnishes  us  with 
an  argument  better  than  any  taken  from  the 
time  of  the  Heptarchy  or  the  Witten- 
agamote.  He  tells  us  at  once  that  George 
3rd  at  his  succession  was  not  pressed  in 
this  manner  by  his  Parliament  to  settle 
the  succession  to  the  Throne.  But  there 
s  a  good  reason  for  that ;  George  3rd 
s  a  bachelor, — there  was  no  Queen — 
there  was  no  person  enceinte,  that  I  know 
of,  and  there  was  an  immediate  heir  to  the 
Crown  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester:  and  when  the  new 
Parliament  came,  it  came  to  sit  for  si* 
years.  This  was  the  real  grievance.  If 
the  Parliament  was  to  sit,  it  would  matter 
not  whether  the  question  was  postponed 
for  two  orforthree  weeks;  whether  the  ques- 
tion was  to  be  discussed  next  week  or  the 
week  after  next.  But  they  were  going  to 
be  dissolved,  and  dissolved  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  the  dangers  which 
might  arise  before  a  new  Parliament  could 
be  summoned;  but  then  it  was  said,  he 
made  no  provision  of  this  kind  for  years 
after  [for  a  Regency  ?  said  Sir  R.  Peel.] 
Yes;  but  the  King  was  vigorous  and 
young,  and  his  brother  was  in  the  im- 
mediate line  of  the  succession.  1  take 
that  case,  however,  and  ask  the  House  to 
look  at  what  that  King,  did  the  moment  he 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  became 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure. 
He  was  a  man  of  firmness  and  strength  of 
mind — qualities  in  which  he  is  well  and 
worthily  imitated  by  his  descendant,  our 
present  Sovereign — a  man,  like  his  father, 
above  that  womanly  feeling  of  indelicacy 
which  his  Ministers  would  have  us  en- 
tertain as  his  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
and  who  looks  not  to  false  notions  of  de- 
licacy or  decorum,  but  to  that  course 
which  would  tend  best  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people. 
George  3rd,  the  moment  he  recovered 
from  his  illness,  and  became  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  such  a  course,  the  mo- 
ment his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  cadu- 
city of  human  life — that  moment  betook 
measures  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  dangerous  conjunction  olVircumstances. 
What  happened  then  may  happen  again, 
but  the  country  may  not  have  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  so  easily  from  the  con- 
sequences of  its  neglect.  I  have  now  dis- 
charged my  duty  to  the  Throne  and  to  the 
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country.  I  am  about  to  return,  with  my 
fellow  Representatives,  into  the  great  body 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  we  may 
not  meet— certainly  we  cannot  all  meet- 
again  in  the  same  place.  Do  not,  I  im- 
plore you,  let  it  be  said  that  you  were,  as 
a  body,  inattentive  to  the  great  duly  which 
was  imposed  on  you.  Do  not  let  it  be 
sajd,  that  you  employed  yourselves  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  providing  beer  for 
the  rabble,  and  that  you  were  indifferent 
to  those  more  vitally  pressing  subjects, 
which  are  dependent  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Crown,  I  am  told,  however,  we  should 
have  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
So  says  one  county  Member  of  this 
House.  I  never  knew  the  lime  when, 
many  a  county  Member  was  not  ready 
to  leap  up  and  say  much  the  same 
thing.  An  eloquent  and  enlightened 
Member  of  the  House,  now  no  more,  has 
recorded  the  opinions  of  the  county  Mem- 
bers of  his  day  on  that  subject,  and  cer- 
tainly their  confidence  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  much  diminution  since.  He 
said,  I  think,  that  if  the  Thames  was  block- 
aded, and  Plymouth  had  fallen,  and  Ports- 
mouth was  besieged,  and  London  was  the 
only  place  that  still  held  out,  there  were 
abundance  of  county  Members  who  wr  jld 
have  as  much  confidence  in  the  Ministry  as 
ever;  and  worthy  Aldermen  who  could 
sleep  even  sounder  than  ever,  under  the  full 
security  that  the  Ministers  deserved  the 
trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  them.  I 
have  no  distrust  of  the  noble  person  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  dis- 
avow in  the  most  solemn  manner  all  im- 
putation of  mixing  up  anything  arising 
from  personal  considerations  in  the  discus- 
sion. When  I  call  on  the  House  to  ad- 
dress the  Crown  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
vide against  those  chances  which  may 
produce  the  calamitous  results  I  have 
described,  it  is  not  that  I  harbour  any 
distrust  of  the  motives  of  that  noble  per- 
son  ;  that  I  wish  to  cast  even  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  his  character, 
or  that,  by  neglecting  to  take  those  steps 
which  I  consider  so  imperiously  called  for, 
I  would  insinuate  that  his  noble  nature, 
or  his  tried  honour  and  public  virtue, 
could  think  of  compassing  anything 
treacherous  to  the  Constitution  of  bis 
country.  I  acquit  him  of  all  intent  or 
conception  of  that  kind.  His  public  ser- 
vices are  my  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of 
his  conduct.  His  civil  services,  for  which 
this  country — and,  above  all,  regenerated 
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Ireland — owe  him  so  much — for  which 
posterity  will  bless  his  name,  and  which 
place  him  higher  on  the  record  of  fame 
than  the  victories  of  Waterloo  or  of  Sala- 
manca.   They  are  my   pledges  for   the 
purity  of  his  motives ;  but  I  am  here  to 
represent  the  people  of  this  country — I  am 
here  as  one  of  the  Commons  of  England 
to  distrust  and  to  watch  Ministers,  be- 
cause they  are  the  public  servants  of  the 
Crown — to  know   no  difference  between 
man  and  man  in  that  capacity,   but  to 
take  all  the  security  I  can  obtain  against 
even  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  or 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
being  endangered.     What  I  dread  is,  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the   di- 
lemma of  a  disputed  succession,  or   the 
evils  which  flow  from  the  succession  of  an 
infant  Sovereign ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to 
me  to  be  told,  that  the  oaths  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  us  by  the  Lord  Steward  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  us  now ;  and  that  we  shall 
have   the  same  facility  of  proceeding  to 
the  discussion  of  public  business.     Jt  is 
not  the  taking  of  the  oaths  by  a  new  Par- 
liament that  affrights  me  ;  I  am  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  the  occurrence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  would  render  it  necessary 
for  the  Crown  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
remnant  of  this  Parliament;  and  to  see 
those  who  may  be  rejected  as  unworthy 
by  their  constituents,  called  on  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  a  question,  the  most  im- 
portant which  can  be  submitted  to  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  this  country; 
a  question  which  involves  the  integrity  of 
the  Throne  itself.     In  such  a  conjuncture 
of  affairs,  we  shall  be  a  Convention  and 
not  a  Parliament,  without  a  Sovereign  on 
the  Throne  to  give  a  veto  on  our  proceed- 
ings, or  to  direct  the  measures  of  the 
Government.     Sir,  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary would  reconcile  us  to  the  delay,  by 
an  argument  which,  much  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  fallacy,  seemed  more  falla- 
cious and  more  sophistical  than  any  argu- 
ment I  ever  heard  in  the  House,  though 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  exult 
in  it  as  a  complete  triumph  over  all  his 
opponents.    The   right  hon.   Gentleman 
asserted,  that  if  any  defect  should  occur 
in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  for 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
remedy,  that  the  Constitution  gave  to  Par- 
liament itself  the  power  of  providing  such 
a  remedy  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and 
he  referred  to  the  instance  of  the  abdica- 


tion of  James  2nd,  when  Parliament  voted 
the  throne  abdicated,  and  gave  the  Crown 
to  a  foreigner.  Good  God !  is  this  the 
precedent  which  we  are  to  have  quoted 
for  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Constitution? 
Are  we  to  refer  for  a  constitutional  pre- 
cedent, in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  an  act 
of  revolution  which  changed  the  dynasty 
and  the  order  of  succession  ?  Are  we  to 
recur  to  the  Convention  Parliament  of 
that  period  for  the  precedent  by  which  we 
are  to  be  guided  on  this  occasion  ?  That  is 
not  the  way  in  which  I  should  recommend 
the  House  to  proceed,  nor  is  it  to  guard 
against  such  an  evil  as  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  that  1  am  desirous 
to  provide  a  remedy.  I  am  anxious  to 
provide  a  remedy  against  that  evil,  to  the 
possible  occurrence  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  is  fully  alive.  My 
fears  are  derived  from  the  apprehension  of 
seeing  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
an  empty  Throne,  and  competitors  fiercely 
contesting  their  right  to  the  succession, 
without  any  authority  in  the  empire  able 
to  crush  rebellion,  and  to  stand  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  law.  There  are  many  great  evils 
in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  there  are  many 
grievous  burthens  to  which  it  subjects  us, 
and  there  are  many  sound  political  prin- 
ciples to  which  it  is  opposed  ;  but  it  has 
one  great  redeeming  feature,  which  recon- 
ciles me  to  it,  and  would  reconcile  me 
even  were  its  faults  still  greater  and  more 
numerous — it  renders  the  succession  to  the 
Throne  certain,  and  provides  in  that  way 
an  effectual  remedy  for  those  evils  which 
could  never  be  thought  of  without  horror — 
the  evils  of  civil  war ;  a  state  of  things 
where  all  life  dies,  where  death  alone 
lives,  and  all  combines  to  introduce  mis- 
chiefs abominable  and  unutterable,  such  as 
fable  never  feigned  or  imagination  devised. 
And  it  is  to  guard  against  such  a  risk  that 
I  call  on  the  House  to  decide  in  favour />f 
the  Motion — to  which  I  give  my  most  cor- 
dial support,  both  as  a  faithful  Represent- 
ative of  the  people  and  a  loyal  subject  of 
the  King. 

Mr.  Doherty  opposed  the  Motion,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  delicacy  of  feeling, 
but  because  the  subject  could  be  much 
better  discussed  some  months  hence.  He 
contended  that  the  country  was  in  a  much 
more  difficult  situation  after  the  marriage 
of  George  3rd,  and  before  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  if  the  Parlia- 
ment then  thought  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  Regency,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
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there  trap  no  necessity  for  addressing  the 
Crown  on  that  subject  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  replied.  He  utterly  dis- 
claimed, as  lie  had  done  at  the  outset,  the 
imputation  of  having  introduced  this  Mil- 
lion through  party  or  factious  motives. 
The  propriety  of  discussing  and  settling 
such  a  question  now,  had  been  enforced  in 
those  organs  from  which  they  usually  col- 
lected the  puhlic  opinion,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  one  of  them,  which  KM  p  Re- 
tail y  regarded  as  the  one  most  in  possession 
of  the  confidence  and  senlimcntsof  Minis- 
ters, and  indeed  lie  understood,  upon  good 
authority,  though  lie  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  official  authority,  that  up  to 
two  or  three  days  after  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  Ministers  had  been  de- 
termined to  bring  the  question  forward  in 
the  present  Parliament.  He  should  per- 
sist in  his  Motion. 

The  House  divided  ;  For  the  Motion 
93;  Against  it  247 — Majority  against  it 
154. 

Libel  lav,  Amendment  Bill.] 
On  the  Motion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
on  this  Bill.  In  the  committee  several 
clauses  were  agreed  to.  On  the  clause  re- 
specting the  amount  of  the  bond  to  be 
required  of  newspaper  proprietors  being 
read, 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to 
the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  this  clause.  By  the  60th 
of  George  3rd,  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
was  obliged  to  give  security  in  London  to 
the  amount  of  300/.,  and  in  the  country 
to  the  amount  of  200*.  The  clause  of 
the  Dill  then  under  discussion  said,- 
"  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  increase 
the  amount  of  such  recognizances  and 
bonds,  and  to  extend  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of 
damages  and  costs,  that  may  be  incurred 
by  actions  at  law,  for  libels  published  in 
such  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  other 
papers  aforesaid  :  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
I  hat  the  amount  of  such  recognizances  and 
bonds,  in  all  cases  whenever  it  shall  be 
hereafter  necessary,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act,  to  enter  into 
any  new  recognizance  or  bond,  shall  be 
extended  to  the  sum  of  400/.  for  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  like  sum  for  the  sureties 
in  any  such  new  recognizances,  and  the 
sura  of  300/.  for  the  principal,  and  the 
like  sum   for  the  sureties  in  any  such 
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new  bond."  That  was  an  addition  of 
100/.  to  the  amount  now  required,  ami 
it  was  this  addition  to  the  present  ob- 
ligations of  the  Press  that  he  wished  to 
prevent.  He  could  not  recognize  0»' 
grounds  of  expediency  upon  which  it  was 
proposed  to  be  made.  Was  it  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  Press  that  could  induce 
the  Attorney  General  to  propose  it  ?  The 
security  required  by  the  60th  George  3rd, 
was  originally  directed  against  blasphe- 
mous and  seditious  libels,  and  surely  it 
was  not  with  reference  to  the  prevalence 
of  such  libels  now,  that  this  additional 
100/.  was  required.  Instead  of  being  as 
hereloforc,  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
party  polities  of  the  most  violent  de- 
scription, the  periodical  press  was  now 
used  as  the  channel  fur  conveying  useful 
practical  knowledge,  and  was,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  bauds  of  men  of  science 
and  education.  With  reference  to  private 
libels,  disturbing  the  peace  of  families, 
and  injuring  private  character,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  they  could  not  be  too 
much  reprobated  ;  but  he  doubted  whether 
a  person  determined  to  carry  on  slander  as 
a  trade,  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  addition  of  100/.  to  his  sureties, 
whilst  that  addition  imn'ht  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions 
and  abilities,  might  not  have  such  a  com- 
mand of  money,  or  of  friends,  as  to  make 
this  additional  obligation  not  a  burthen. 
In  fact,  it  might  possibly  prevent  many 
persons,  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
otherwise  properly  qualified,  from  embark- 
ing their  talents  in  the  Press.  His  chief 
objection,  indeed,  to  this  clause  was  the 
sort  of  monopoly  it  would  give,  in  a  field 
where  no  monopoly  ought  to  be  allowed — 
tiiat  of  intellectual  exertion.  He  did  Dot 
mean  to  defend  the  abuses  of  the  Press, 
hut  surely  they  were  already  sufficiently 
guarded  against.  The  law  and  the  Courts 
were  open  to  all  complainants,  and  a  re- 
trospect of  what  had  happened  of  late 
years  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  every 
hon.  Member  that  the  present  powers  of 
the  law  were  sufficient  to  punish,  nay  ab- 
solutely to  ruin,  any  man  who  might  abuse 
the  freedom  of  the  Press.  Upon  examina- 
tion it  would  be  seen,  that  no  newspaper 
could  stand  a  series  of  prosecutions;  so 
that  a  proprietor,  who  had  embarked  in  a 
course  of  slander,  must  either  desist,  or 
have  his  property  annihilated.  That  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  a  paper  called  the 
Palladium,  which  was  suppressed  by  tbtj 
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home.    Whatever  portion  of  the  present 
reduction  might  fall  to  the  retailer  was 
another  question,  but  to  him  it  appeared 
plain    that,     as    a    measure    of    relief, 
the  reduction   of   3s.  was    nothing   but 
delusion  to  the  planter  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  it  would,  therefore,  prove 
a  great  loss  to  the  Revenue,  without  re- 
turning any  of  the  advantages  which  were 
anticipated  from  the  sacrifice.     Declaring 
his  conviction  that  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeding connected  with  this  part  of  the 
reductions  was  most  injudicious,  he  would 
go  on  to  examine  to  what  extent  the  other 
items  of  reduction  were  likely  to  affect  the 
Revenue.     It   had    been    assumed    that 
the    Leather-duty    was    not    more    than 
320,000/. ;  but  in  that  calculation  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  was  mistaken. 
In  the  year  1825  the  Leather-duty  was 
350,000/.     There  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  much  less  now ;   and  he  thought 
that  those  who  calculated  the   probable 
loss  had  totally  forgotten  the  amount  paid 
for  Ireland,  which  was  something  about 
50,000/.     On  the  whole,  therefore,    the 
Leather-duty  might  be  now  truly  stated  at 
400,000/.     The  average  of  the  last  four 
years  indeed  would  give  that  sum;  be- 
cause,    although     the    duty    was     only 
320,000/.  last   year,   the    average  of  a 
period  of  years  was  always  a  better  crite- 
rion of  the  amount  of  taxes  or  duties  than 
the  produce  of  any  particular  year.     In 
the  same  manner  the  duty  on  beer  was 
taken  to  be  only  three  millions.  The  average 
of  four  years  gave  an  amount  of  3,2  32,000/., 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  reduced 
might, he  thought,  be  fairly  stated,  if  they  in- 
cluded the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
at  something  above  4,106,000/.     A  part 
of  this  loss  of  revenue  was,  however,  to  be 
met  by   an    increased    duty  on    Spirits. 
8 peaking  of  that  part  of  the  subject,  he 
must  say,  that  he  could  not  commend  the 
original  plan,  which  he  was  glad  to  know 
had  been  given  up.     The  present  plan, 
far  from  being  an  adoption  of  the  original 
principle,  was  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
whole  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested ; 
and  he  confessed   he  should  have  been 
better  satisfied,  when  that  principle  was 
departed  from,  if  he  had  seen  something 
adopted  in  its  stead,  not  temporary  and 
for  a  particular  purpose,  but  permanent 
and  likely  to  be  maintained.     When  the 
principle  on  which  the  duty  rested  was 
overthrown,  he  thought  this  should  have  I 
been  the  care  of  those  who  adopted  a  I 


contrary  course  of  action.    Allowing  then 
the  new  Spirit-duties  to  produce  650,000/. 
still  the  revenue  which   would    be  lost 
amounted  to  3,456,000/.,  or  thereabouts. 
It  was  a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  case, 
however,  which  would  warrant  the  calcu- 
lation of  650,000/.  for  the  new  Spirit-duty. 
It  was  true  that  sixpence  a  gallon  on  the 
sale  of  last  year  would  produce  that  sum ; 
but  then  he  had  great  doubts  whether  the 
addition  of  that  sixpence  would  not  tend 
much  to  increase  that  mischievous  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  the  reduction  of  the 
original  duty  was  mainly  intended  to  put 
down,  and  which  he  believed  it  had  put 
down,  for  the  increased   consumption  of 
spirits,  which  appeared  by  the  Excise  Re- 
turns,  having   paid    26,000,000  gallons 
duty  last  year,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  contra- 
band spirits.     He  confessed  he  thought 
the  increase  of  the  duty,  after  such  proofs 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  reduction,  a  very  rash 
experiment ;  but  he  should  feel  very  happy 
if  his  forebodings  proved  unfounded,  and 
the  Revenue  should  be  benefitted  without 
any    permanent    injury    to    the    trade. 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  proceed 
to  show  that  the  surplus  they  had  pro- 
vided to  meet  this  reduction  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  was  necessary  to  see  how  it  was 
made  up.     In  the  first  place,  there  was 
2,400,000/.,  the  admitted  surplus  of  the 
two  antecedent  years.     If  they  added  to 
that  1,300,000/.  saved  by  reductions  in  the 
year  1830,  they  would  have  3,700,000/. 
If  to  this  they  added 'The  sum  obtained 
from  the  conversion  of  the  four  per  cents, 
and  which  was  778,000/.,  the  whole  of  the 
surplus    revenue  to  meet  the  reduction 
would   be  4,478,000/.     Now,  supposing 
that  no  loss  was  sustained,  and  that  the 
taxes  realized    the    expectations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  total  re- 
duction of  taxation  would  be  3,456,000/., 
leaving  a  surplus  Revenue  of  1 ,022,0001. 
for  the  year  1S30.    Great  difference  of 
opinion  he  knew  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  surplus  which  the  country 
should  have,  and  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  it  when  it  was  obtained.     He 
was  not  disposed  at  that  moment  to  enter 
into  the  arguments  to  which  these  specu* 
lations  might  lead  him ;  but  he  would  ask, 
whether  this  surplus  was  not,  financially 
speaking,  too  small  ?  and  whether  it  was 
really  expedient  to  have  only  such  a  sum 
as  might,  perhaps,  place  toe  country  in 
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resist  to  the  utmost  of  his 


lie  meant  to 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  his  lion,  friend. 
If  there  could  exist  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
the  recent  abortive  attempts  on  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  by  the  Whig  Attorney  General 

showed  where  the  latitude  of  interpretation  !  against  the  white.     Upon  this  charge 
should  lie.    That  hon.  and  learned  Gentle-     was  brought  to  trial,  and  notwithstand. 
man  had  shown  bis  animus  against  the  I  ing  that  he  was  fully  acquitted,  the  go- 


Petition  from  Louis  Denis  Lehent  Dela- 
vallee,  of  France,  who  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Port  Louis,  where  he  practised 
as  an  advocate,  stating  that  he  had  been 
falsely  charged  with  writing  a  placard, 
tending  to  excite  the  black  population 
he 


-had  shown,  that  if  the  Pi 
within  his  power,  it.  should  not,  under  a 
certain  penalty,  speak  sentiments  not  in 
harmony  with  his  own.  There  had  been 
great  animosity  shewn  against  freedom  of 
discussion  by  the  Whig  Attorney  General, 
and  he  should  oppose  the  present  Bill  at 
every  stage,  counting  on  the  support  of 
the  House. 

The  Committee  then  divided — For  Lord 
Morpeth's  Amendment  27  ;  Against  it  21. 
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LAVALLEE,] 


of    M.    De- 

i  presented  a 


at  the  Mauritius  (Sir  Charles  Col- 
ville),  banished  htm  from  that  colony,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  redress,  and  bring  to  punishment 
those  who  had  falsely  accused  him.  He 
was  passed  from  one  Island  to  another, 
and  kept  m  a  state  of  great  distress  and 
privation,  during  a  period  of  seven  months. 
At  length  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  he  now  claimed  that  redress 
to  which  he  conceived  the  injury  he  had 
sustained  entitled  him. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  though  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  both  as  a  foreigner 
and  one  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
House,  yet,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
demanded  indemnity  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.,  they  must  feel  that  such  a  sum 
was  more  than  could  be  expected  to  be 
granted  to  mere  feeliugsof  humanity.  He 
should  have  no  objection  to  agree  to 
giving  the  petitioner  such  a  sum  as  would 
enable  him  to- return  to  his  native  country, 
provided  it  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  bribe  to  procure  his  silence 
respecting  the  Colonial  Authorities. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster.] 
Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Attornics  practising  tn  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster,  and  the 
Solicitors  practising  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. It  was  signed  by  no  fewer  than 
250  members  of  that  important  branch 
of  the  profession,  including  all  the  more 
eminent  practitioners  resident  in  the  metro- 
polis. They  complained  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  from  the  extreme 
want  of  accommodation  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  favorite  resort  of  suitors. 
They  stated,  that  not  more  than  twenty 
Attorneys  could  be  accommodated  at  one 
time  ;  that  they  did  not  possess  that  ready 
access  to  Counsel  which  the  interests  of 
their 'clients  demanded;  and  that  very 
great  injury  to  them  and  to  the  public 
arose  from  those  circumstances.  He  fur  ' 
added,  that  there  was  very  imperfect 
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must  improve  very  much  before  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  became  equal  to 
that  recommended,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  appeared,  according  to  the 
estimates,  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
present  year  would  be,  for  the  Funded 
Debt,  the  Unfunded  Debt,  the  permanent 
charge  for  Pensions,  Half-pay,  &c,  and 
the  charge  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Ordnance,  altogether  47,815,147/. 
The  Revenue  for  the  year  the  noble  Duke 
stated  at  50,480,000/, :  being,  for  the  Cus- 
toms, 17,200,000/.;  Excise,  19,300,000/.; 
Stamps,  Post-office,  &c,  13,700,000/.; 
Miscellaneous  branches  of  Revenue, 
280,000/.  From  this  was  to  be  deducted 
700,000/.,  for  the  loss  of  duty  on  Beer ; 
160,000/.,  for  the  loss  of  the  Leather- 
duty;  and  155,000/.,  on  account  of  the 
Sugar-duties.  Making  together  a  sum  of 
1,015,000/.;  leaving  49,465,000/.  It 
was  not,  however,  by  looking  at  any 
one  year,  but  by  looking  at  the  surplus  of 
former  years  that  we  could  form  the  most 
correct  judgment  of  the  probable  surplus 
in  future.  In  the  year  1829,  the  surplus 
was  2,246,993/.  The  Expenditure  of  that 
year  was  51,390,033/.  At  present  the 
expenditure,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reductions  which  had  been  made,  was 
47,815,147/.  The  probable  expenditure 
for  the  next  year  would  be  46,515,147/. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  countrv, 
the  Government  had  been  able  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  2,500,000/.  It  had  re- 
duced the  interest  on  the  Funded  Debt 
800,000/.,  and  on  the  Unfunded  Debt 
128,000/.  In  three  years  the  Govern- 
ment had  reduced  the  expenditure 
3,500,000/.  That  reduction  had  given 
the  country  a  claim  to  a  reduction  of 
taxation  ;  the  Government  had  performed 
its  engagements  to  the  country,  and  had 
remitted  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
3,500,000/.  He  looked  to  the  repeal  of 
taxation  to  produce  an  increase  of  revenue 
from  those  taxes  that  remained,  but  there 
must  be  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
surplus  equal  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  had,  by  these 
statements,  answered  the  noble  Viscount's 
questions.  The  Government  had  already 
reduced  the  expenditure  3,500,000/.,  and 
had  reduced  the  taxation  to  the  same 
amount.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Viscount,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  revise 
the  system  of  taxation — repealing  such 
taxes  as  bore  the  heaviest  on  the  people, 
and  cost  most  in  the  collection*  He  agreed 
VOL  XXV. 


also  with  the  noble  Viscount,  that  the  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  reduced;  the 
Government  had  undertaken  that  task 
and  would  accomplish  it.  Much  had  been 
already  done,  but  he  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships to  remember  that  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Miscellane- 
ous Services,  were  the  only  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  could  be  reduced,  and 
they  only  amounted  to  16,500,000/.  Of 
these,  5,500,000/.  went  for  half-pay  and 
pensions,  and  could  not  be  touched, 
leaving  but  little  more  than  11,000,000/. 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  make 
reductions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
their  Lordships  would  see  that  great  further 
reductions  could  not  be  expected.  As 
much  had  been,  and  would  be  done  as 
possible.  He  knew  that  it  was  said,  that 
great  saving  might  be  made  in  the  Colonies, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure 
now  incurred  in  them  was  for  convicts  and 
troops — charges  which  this  country  was 
bound  to  bear.  Independent  of  these  ex- 
penses, the  expense  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colonies  was  very  incon- 
siderable. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  source,  he 
believed,  of  the  different  statements  made 
by  the  noble  Viscount  and  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  was,  that 
the  former  wished  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation,  while  the  latter  wished  it  not  to 
be  reduced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  reduce 
taxation,  but  before  the  end  of  the  Session 
it  had  been  compelled  to  make  reductions. 
All  the  governments  that  he  had  seen  had 
never  reduced  their  expenditure  till  the 
falling-off  of  the  Revenue  compelled  them. 
This  year  the  Revenue  had  fallen  off,  and 
therefore  the  Government  had  reduced  the 
taxation.  Whether  that  reduction  had 
been  first  proposed  in  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Guard-room,  he  could  not  say,  for,  though 
a  Minister  might  recommend  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  Beer,  he  was  sure  that  if  a 
corporal  on  guard  were  asked,  he  would  say, 
"  Oh,  by  all  means,  take  off  the  Beer-tax." 
The  noble  Viscount  had  referred  to  the 
confusion  and  perplexity  which  existed  in 
the  measures  of  Government,  but  nothing 
worse  could  be  said  of  them,  than  that  they 
were  impracticable.  Elsewhere  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Government  had 
been  rejected,  and  there  the  Govern- 
ment itself  had  become  a  by-word.  The 
noble  Duke  said,  the  C 
source  of  expense ;  b 
2N 
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causes — l»t,  That  Government  was  con- 
trolled  by  the  boroughmongers ;    2ndly, 
That  the  people  of  England  sold  them- 
selves to  some  third  party,  who,  in  return, 
sold  them  to  the  Government.     It  had 
been  said,  that  no  honest  man  could  be 
Minister  of  this   great  empire;    but  he 
hoped  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  that  a  Minister  should 
be  a  rogue.     He  expressed,  perhaps,  too 
favourable   an  opinion  of  the   House  of 
Commons  in  saying  this;    but  the  fact 
was,  that  they  who  complained  of  taxation, 
and  the   malversation   of  Ministers,  had 
their  remedy  in  their  own  hands  if  they 
only  chose  to  do  their  duty.     And  if  here- 
after they  did   not  do  their  duty,  they 
would  be  undeserving  of  pity.     Adverting 
to  Scotland,   he  stated,  that  out  of  the 
forty-five  returned,  there  were  only  five 
independent  Members ;  but  if  that  coun- 
try had  the  semblance  of  a  free  repre- 
sentation, instead  of  five  or  six,  there  would 
be  forty  independent  Members.     And  he 
hoped  that  when  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  felt  himself  stung, 
as  he  was  on  all  sides,  by  the  Aristocracy, 
he  would  decide  upon  the  expediency  of 
giving  increased  power  to  the  people,  from 
whom    he  could   alone   expect    support. 
This  principle  might  be  most  beneficially 
extended  to  Scotland,  for  what  was  now 
the  state  of  her  representation  ?     Where 
did  they  find  her  Members  but  backing 
Ministers  for  whatever  they  could  get  from 
the  Treasury,  and  never  regarding  mea- 
sures, but  simply  the  quarter  from  which 
they  emanated  ?    Again,  as  to  the  Irish 
Members,  they  were  just  as  bad.     When- 
ever any  important  question  was  brought 
forward,  they  were  either  out  of  the  way 
or  backing  Ministers.     He  hoped  that  the 
useless  employments  which  now  enabled 
Ministers  to  swell  their  majorities,  would  be 
discontinued.     He  trusted  that  after  this 
day  his   Majesty  and   his  Majesty's   Mi- 
nisters would  only  adopt  measures  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
If  the  Ministers  would  but  do  that,  they 
would  have  an  easy  line  of  conduct   to 
pursue — they  would  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
whether  they  should  be  in  a  majority  or 
minority — a  matter  on  which,  upon  many 
occasions  in  this  Session,  he  liad   been 
unable    to    form    an    opinion   until    the 
event  took  place.     In  him  that  inability 
had  only  excited   curiosity,  but  in   the 
right  lion.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com* 


mons,  a  doubt  must  have  given  rite  to 
very  different  feelings.  He  adviied  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  recurrence  of  such  scenes,  to  throw  him- 
self back  on  the  people.  He  hoped,  that 
the  people  themselves  would  demand  an 
account  of  the  stewardship  of  many  of  their 
Members,  and  especially  of  the  Represen- 
tatives of  counties.  He  hoped  and  trusted, 
too,  that  all  of  them  would  be  called  to 
account,  and  that  those  who  had  not  well 
conducted  themselves  would  be  visited  far 
their  misconduct,  so  as  to  be  a  lesson  to 
those  who  might  succeed  them.  He  ex- 
pected better  times,  when  many  of  those 
difficulties  which  now  surrounded  us,  and  of 
those  gloomy  anticipations  which  now  op- 
pressed us,  would  be  removed,  to  give  way 
to  brighter  and  better  prospects.  He 
trusted,  too,  that  the  situations  of  the 
Ministry  would  be  well  filled.  There 
were  many  good  men  now  among  them, 
but  better  there  might  be,  and  better  he 
hoped  to  see.  For  instance,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  had  on  his  single 
shoulders  the  whole  burthen  of  parlia- 
mentary duty  for  some  time  past.  He 
hoped  that  the  different  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  would  be  carried  oa 
more  effectively  than  they  had  been,  so 
that  they  might  never  again  see  a  bill  three 
times  reported,  and  then  abandoned, 
whether  that  bill  related  to  the  reform  of 
the  laws  or  to  the  duties  levied  by  the 
Customs.  For  himself  he  was  a  friepd  to 
the  removal  of  monopolies,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  checked  the  exertions  and  wasted 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Without 
such  an  oppression  on  the  energy  of  the 
country,  he  believed  that  it  was  sufficiently 
able  to  meet  all  contingencies — that  is,  aft 
proper  contingencies.  He  hoped  that  in  the 
new  Parliament,  things  would  be  better  for 
the  people,  and  that  they  would  reap  the  be* 
nefits  of  the  change ;  and  finally,  he  desired 
to  see  that  the  constituents,  judging  by  the 
past  of  the  merits  of  their  respective  Re* 
presentatives,  would,  in  future,  only  intrust 
their  interests  to  those  whose  former  good 
conduct  had  given  the  best  pledge  of  the 
propriety  of  their  future  behaviour. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  listened  with  the  ut- 
most attention  to  the  recipe  given  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  securing  those  large  and 
overwhelming  majorities  by  which  he 
seemed  to  think  the  Government  ought  to 
be  supported.  The  hon.  Member  had 
truly  stated,  that  the  Government  often 

laboured  under  difficulties  in  bringing 
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forward  many  of  those  measures  by  which 
the  public  interest  was  to  be  promoted. 
There  were  individual  interests  which  were 
often  opposed,  and  but  too  powerfully,  to 
such  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  found,  that  constituents 
were  always  ready  to  assert  their  particu- 
lar interests,  and  that  as  they  looked  to 
that  interest  their  Representatives  consult- 
ed their  own  by  obeying  the  wishes  of 
those  who  sent  them  there.  The  Govern- 
ment had  often,  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, proposed  measures,  the  adoption  of 
which  they  supposed  would  promote  the 
public  interest — the  Sale  of  Beer  bill  was 
one  of  the  instances  he  might  select. 
Conceiving  it  desirable  to  destroy  a  mo- 
nopoly in  a  necessary  article  of  life, 
the  Government  had  brought  forward 
that  measure,  but  it  did  happen  that  there 
were  hon.  Gentlemen  who,  though  they 
declared  that  they  agreed  with  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill,  yet  met  the  bill  itself  with 
a  most  decided  opposition.  Such  hon. 
Gentlemen  laid  it  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  individual  interest  ought  always 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  welfare ;  but 
when  the  principle  was  to  be  applied  to 
themselves,  they  manifested  a  strange  dis- 
like to  its  operation.  They  declared  at 
one  time  that  they  would  give  their  unhe- 
sitating support  to  any  measure  for  the 
public  benefit,  but  then  they  felt  some 
nicely  scrupulous  doubts  as  to  what 
measures  were  likely  to  be  for  the  public 
benefit.  This  was  a  practical  instance  of 
the  difficulty  of  disregarding  those  vested 
rights  whicn  in  argument  were  passed 
over,  but  which  in  practice  it  was  often 
necessary  to  attend  to,  as  the  observance 
of  them  would  conciliate  a  powerful  body ; 
hon.  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  such 
rights,  looked  to  the  poll,  and  giving 
their  support  to  vested  interests,  thus 
maintained  monopolies.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, however,  forgetting  all  these  things, 
had  taken  the  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of 
a  General  Election,  of  issuing  his  exhort- 
ations to  the  constituency.  He  seemed 
to  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  his 
own  return,  and  manifested  more  interest 
than  an  individual  generally  showed  at 
such  a  period  for  the  event  of  the  General 
Election.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
cause  of  public  interest ;  and  he  hoped  to 

lee  the  bw*  Member  in  the  next  rarlia- 


ment  swelling  that  large  majority  by  which 
in  his  opinion,  the  Government  ought  to 
be  supported, 

Mr.  Hobhouse  was  afraid  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  hon.  Member,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  electors  in  this  country  re- 
turning a  majority  to  Parliament,  if 
their  Representatives  were  fairly  chosen, 
was  not  well  founded.  Persons,  for  in- 
stance, who  were  returned  by  non-resi- 
dent freemen  could  not  be  independent, 
since  they  must  provide  for  the  convey* 
ance  of  those  electors,  whose  indigence 
did  not  enable  them  to  come  to  the  poll. 
He  believed,  indeed,  that  he  might  defy 
the  hon.  Member  to  show,  that  even  if  the 
electors  did  their  duty,  that  House  would 
fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  clause  agreed  to,  and  the  House 

resumed, 

Administration  or  Justice  — 
Judge's  Salaries.]  The  Administration 
of  Justice  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  On 
the  Motion  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr. Hume  moved,  "that 4,500/. instead 
of  5,000/.  should  be  the  yearly  salary  of 
the  new  Puisne  Judges."  The  reason  why 
he  proposed  this  was,  that  5,500/.,  the 
present  salary  of  the  Puisne  Judges,  was, 
with  justice,  considered  extravagant;  and 
since  that  arrangement  was  made,  an  unani- 
mous Address  had  been  presented  by  that 
House  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
officers  in  every  department,  according  to 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  money.  Con- 
sidering that  increase,  be  thought  that 
the  sum  of  4,500/.  was  quite  salary 
enough  for  a  Judge,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would 
not  think  that  he  had  acted  unfairly  in 
alluding  to  the  Address  of  the  House,  nor 
in  taking  it  as  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  supported  his  Motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  considering  the 
salaries  of  the  Judges,  thought  that  the 
public  service  would  be  best  consulted  by 
reducing  them  from  5,600/.  to  5,000/.  * 
year.  This  the  Government  did  sponta- 
neously, and  although  it  was  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  having  to  retrace  its  steps, 
yet  it  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  pub* 
lie ;  and  if  the  Government  bad  thought 
4,500/.  would  have  been  more  advant- 
ageous than  5,000/.  with  reference  to  the 
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forward  a  proposal  to  that  effect.  The 
public  had  an  interest  in  the  perfect  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  of  infinitely  greater 
consequence  than  the  trifling  difference  of 
3,000/.  or  4,000/.  a  year.  The  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  Bench  was  of  such 
vast  importance,  that  such  a  salary  must 
be  given  as  would  induce  eminent  men 
to  abandon  their  practice  at  the  Bar. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  4,500/.  a  year, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  extensive  practice  at 
the  Bar,  could  not  be  considered  more 
than  an  adequate  inducement  to  a  gen- 
tleman to  abandon  that  practice.  He 
doubted  much  whether  such  a  reduction 
as  the  hon*  Member  proposed,  would  be 
productive  of  good,  and,  even  if  that  were 
certain,  he  should  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  mode  now  suggested  of  effecting 
it:  for  it  was  proposed  that  three  new 
Judges  should  be  appointed,  and  these 
three  Judges  were  to  have  salaries  lower 
than  all  the  others.  This  would  mark 
the  new  appointment  with  a  kind  of 
inferiority,  which  would  be  productive  of 
bad  consequences.  The  Government  pro- 
posed, that  of  all  future  Judges  the  salary 
should  be  5,000/.  a  year;  and  if  there 
had  not  been  vested  interests  to  contend 
with,  they  would  have  proposed  at  once 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  to 
that  amount.  Certain  vested  interests, 
however,  stood  in  the  way,  so  that  Go- 
vernment could  not  effect  that  object. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  would  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  propose  a  measure  next 
year  that  would  apply  to  the  whole  Bench, 
that  would  be  much  better  than  now  to 
press  a  motion  limited  to  the  three  new 
Judges.  On  these  grounds  he  could  not 
give  his  assent  to  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Benett  observed,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  agreed  that  all  the  Puisne 
Judges  hereafter  were  to  have  but  5,000/. 
a  year,  instead  of  5,500/.,  he  saw  no 
greater  difficulty  or  delicacy,  or  mark  of 
inferiority  in  proposing  4,500/.,  instead  of 
the  other  sum,  that  is,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
4,500/.  a-year  will  be  a  sufficient  remu- 
neration to  those  gentlemen  who  shall  be 
appointed  Judges.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
quite  enough,  and  he  should  therefore  sup- 
port the  Amendment. 

The  Attorney  General  hoped  that  he 
might  be  considered  impartial  in  any 
opinion  he  might  give  upon  this  point ;  and 


he  could  safely  say,  from  a  tolerably  long 
experience,  that  the  best  men  at  the 
Bar,  and  those  most  fit  for  the  efficient 
administration  of justice,could  not  be  had  for 
4,500/.  a  year.  With  5,000/.  a  year  there 
would  be  a  greater  probability  of  securing 
efficient  Judges  than  with  the  sum  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  4,500/.  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Time 
was  when  3,000/.  a  year  would  have  been 
sufficient,  and  when  a  Judge  could  keep 
his  four  horses,  and  go  round  the  circuit 
with  them,  on  that  sum;  but  that  was  not 
now  the  case.  "When  he  went  to  the 
Bar  all  did  so ;  but  now  things  were  so 
changed,  that,  through  motives  of  econo- 
my, post  horses  were  employed,  and  no 
Judge  now  took  his  own  horses  on  circuit. 
After  a  short  conversation,  the  House 
divided — For  Mr.  Hume's  Amendment 
1 1 ;  Against  it  37— Majority  26. 

List  of  the  Majority, 


Acland,  Sir  Thomas 
Arbuthnot,  Rt.  Hn.C. 
Batley,  C.I1. 
Belgrave,  Lord 
Cocks,  James 
Callaghan,  D. 
Courtenay,  T.  P. 
Coote,  Sir  Charles 
Cockburn,Sir  G. 
Calcraft,  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Doherty,  J. 
French,  Colonel 
Fane,  Lt.-gen.  Sir  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Rt.Hn.M. 
Grant,  Sir  Alex. 
Greene,  Thomas 
Gilbert,  Davies 
Goulburn,  RuHon.H. 
Hemes,  Rt.  lion.  C. 
Irving,  John 


Moore,  George 
Murray,  Rt.  Hn.  StrG. 
Nicholl,  Sir  John 
Peel,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  Dr. 
Powlett,  Lord  Win. 
Prendergast,  M.  G. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rae,  Sir  William 
Spencer,  George 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Scarlett,  Sir  James 
Smith,  Vernon 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  Ed. 
Thompson,  G.  L. 
Wilson,  Colonel 

TELLERS. 

Planta,  Joseph 
Twiss,  Horace 


List  of 

Davenport,  E. 
Easthope,  John 
Heathcote,  G.J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Lennard,  Thos.  B. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Maule,  Hon.  W. 


the  Minority. 

Trant,  H. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Warburton,  H. 
Western,  C.  C. 

TELLEES. 

Hume,  Joseph 
Benett,  John 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 
Thursday,  July  8. 

MikuthO  The  Customs  Duties  (Crown  Goods)*  the  Ad* 
ministration  of  Justice,  the  Spirit  Duties,  the  8ttfar 
Duties,  and  the  West-India  Spirit  Duties  Bills,  wen 
brought  up  from  the  Commons.  The  Fees  AboUtkm 
Bill,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  BUI,  Were  read  a 
second  time. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Sale  of  Bear  Bill  by  Lord 
buuuMDAu,  from  tte  Publicans  of  MswlMtsjr,  gjii> 
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fbrd.  aad  Bury: — From  tha  Btsfbtratat  and  Clergy  of 
Blackburn,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from  the  Publicans 
of  East  Retford,  of  Saint  Botoiph,  Aldeisgate,  and  of 
Eymford:— By  the  Earl  of  Malmshuby,  from  the 
Clergy  and  Magistrates  of  Saint  Luke,  Middlesex,  and  of 
Birmingham;  from  the  Common  Brewers  and  Publicans 
of  Wigan,  Warrington,  Reading,  Runcorn,  Newton, 
Winwick  with  Croft,  and  Birmingham.  By  the  Marquis 
Camdbm,  from  the  Overseers  of  Greenwich,  complaining 
that  Greenwich  Hospital  did  not  pay  Poor-rates  enough. 
Against  the  Amendments  in  the  Galway  Town  Franchise 
Bill,  by  the  Earl  of  Eldow,  from  John  Moore.  Against 
the  Court  of  Session  Bill,  By  the  Earl  of  Laudzrdalb, 
from  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Cooslstorial  Court  of 
Scotland. 

Finances  of  the  Country.]  On 
the  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Beer  Bill, 

Viscount  Goderich  rose  to  make  the 
statement  on  the  subject  of  Finance,  of 
which  he  gave  notice  on  a  former  evening. 
In  taking  advantage  of;the  Motion  for 
going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  then 
before  the  House,  in  order  to  ask  for  in- 
formation, and  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the 
noble  Viscount  observed  he  was  not  adopt- 
ing a  course  quite  unprecedented,  nor  was 
the  subject  of  his  observations  so  much  dis- 
connected with  that  before  the  House  as 
some  persons  might  suppose.  The  Bill  on 
which  their  Lordships  were  asked  to  go 
into  a  committee  was  not,  it  was  true,  im- 
mediately a  financial  measure ;  but  it  was 
connected  with  a  series  of  bills  which  bad 
an  important  bearing  on  the  auestion  of 
finance,  and  which  would  in  their  opera- 
tion materially  affect  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  Bill,  to 
ask  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  a  few  questions  with  respect 
to  the  present  state  and  future  prospects 
of  the  country,  and  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  general  financial  statements 
laid  before  them.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  the  Session,  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  point  out  to  the  House  the  real  state  of 
the  income  of  the  country,  and  the  prob- 
able surplus  of  that  income  over  the  ex- 
penditure; and  he  had  also  taken  the 
liberty  to  show  in  what  manner  he  thought 
relief  might  be  afforded,  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  immediate  ease,  and  at 
the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  of  most 
permanent  good.  Jn  doing  this,  he  had 
proceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  there 
was  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure, 
in  the  two  years  of  1828  and  of  1829,  to 
a  certain  extent;  and  that  there  would 
be,  from  the  savings  and  reductions  of  the 


year  1830,  a  still  further  increase  in  this 
surplus.  The  whole  of  the  surplus  for 
the  three  years  he  had  calculated  at 
3,700,000/. ;  that  is,  he  had  assumed  the 
surplus  of  the  two  years  of  1828  and  1829, 
to  be  about  2,400,000/. ;  and  learning 
from  the  noble  Duke  that  the  reductions 
of  the  present  year  on  the  estimates  would 
make  a  saving  of  about  1,300,000/.  he 
thought  he  was  fully  justified  in  taking  the 
whole  sum  to  be  as  he  had  stated.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  what  fell  from 
him  on  that  occasion,  the  noble  Duke  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  rose  and  de- 
clared that  the  statement  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  surplus  was  quite  erroneous, 
and  that  they  could  not  calculate  on  any 
sum  beyond  1,500,000/.,  or  1,600,000/. 
He  (Lord  Goderich)  confessed  he  did  not 
at  the  time  very  clearly  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  the  noble  Duke  came  to 
that  conclusion  ;  and  he  remained,  not- 
withstanding the  statements  of  the  noble 
Duke,  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  princi- 
ples which  he  wished  to  apply  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  burthens  of  the  country 
could  be  applied  with  safety,  and  that  the 
country  might  be  relieved  from  some  por- 
tion of  its  taxation,  without  materially 
affecting  the  necessary  income  which  the 
public  service  required.  It  was,  therefore, 
it  may  be  believed,  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  heard  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had,  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  after,  gone  down  to  the  other  House 
and  proposed  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  three  millions — an 
amount  which,  if  the  noble  Duke's  state- 
ment had  been  correct,  would,  in  its  re- 
duction, have  far  exceeded  anything  he 
could  have  considered  expedient  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was,  therefore,  tie  repeated,  with 
no  little  satisfaction  that  he  became  able, 
from  the  offer  of  reduction,  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  his  views  of  the  probable 
surplus  were  correct,  and  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  underrated  its  amount  at  the 
time  he  replied  to  his  statements  on  the 
subject.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  necessary  they  should  know 
how  they  stood,  and  before  he  concluded, 
he  should  take  leave  to  ask  the  noble 
Duke  one  or  two  questions  on  that  subject. 
He  should  first,  however,  with  their  Lord- 
ships' permission,  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  the  financial  statements  to 
which  the  questions  would  refer.  The 
amount  of  the  reduction  of  duties  an- 
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nounced  by  the  Government  was  stated  to 
be  three  millions,  and  this  was  made  up 
of  the  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  Lea- 
ther-duties, of  the  Beer-duties,  the  Cider- 
duties,  and  of  3s.  per  cwt.  of  the  Sugar- 
duties.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Leather- 
duties  he  had  no  observation  to  make,  but 
that  he  thought  it  an  exceedingly  judi- 
cious one,  and  one,  the  propriety  of  which, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  he  had  himself  re- 
commended, at  the  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  Government.  With  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Beer-duties,  although, 
God  knew  he  was  not  one  -of  those  who 
grudged  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended  any  of  the  advantages  they  might 
derive  from  it,  and  which  he  could  not 
deny  they  would  derive  from  it,  yet,  finan- 
cially speaking,  he  was  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  greater  good  might  have  been 
acquired  for  the  Revenue,  and  greater 
general  benefit  obtained  for  all  classes,  if 
the  sum  appropriated  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Beer-duties  had  been  diffused  over  a 
greater  variety  of  articles  subject  to  heavy 
taxation.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  which  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  present  plan  over 
others,  on  account  of  getting  rid  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  machinery  of  collection  and 
other  causes,  and  he  gave  to  them  the 
weight  they  deserved.  W  hatever  he  might 
think  of  the  policy  of  the  arrangement,  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  at  this  period,  or  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  completion  of  any 
plan  which  went  to  relieve  the  burthens  of 
the  people.  Passing  to  the  next  article 
— Cider,  he  found  it  rested  on  the  same 
ground  precisely  as  the  duty  on  beer,  and 
he  therefore  came  at  once  to  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  Sugar.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  the  mode  of  reducing  the  duty 
on  that  article,  which  he  understood  to  be 
proposed  now,  was  much  better  than  the 
plan  recommended  in  a  former  part  of  the 
Session — a  plan  open  to  all  possible  ob- 
jections which  could  be  urged  against  any 
measure  of  finance  or  taxation.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  much  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  abandoned,  and  that  a  scale  of 
duties,  scarcely  intelligible  in  their  terms 
— utterly  impracticable  as  to  execution, 
and  in  no  degree  able  to  produce  the 
advantages  to  the  Revenue  which  were 
anticipated  from  them,  should  have  been 
re-considered,  and  that  the  Government 
had  substituted  for  them  the  absolute 
reduction  of  three  shillings  a  cwt.    But  al- 


though the  substitute  was  better   than 
the  original   plan,  which   had  no  merit 
at  all,    he  must   say,    that  it   wai  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  him,  and  that  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  it  would  afford  any 
relief  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  in- 
tended.    He  was  quite  confident  it  would 
not  benefit  the  consumer,  because  it  was 
not  possible  that  he^could  obtain  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  mere  fractional  reduction 
it  might  make  in  the  price.     If,   there- 
fore, it  did  not  benefit  the  consumer,  it 
was  not  very  likely  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption, and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
of  much  advantage  to   the  planter,  who 
was   the  producer,  and  whose  distresses 
it  was  mainly  intended  to  relieve.     What 
was  the  cause  of  his  distress  ?  "  The  low 
prices  which  his  produce  fetched  in  the 
market.      But  what,  he  might  be  asked 
was  the  cause  of  the  low  prices?  He  would 
answer  'the  cheap  rate   at   which   sugar 
could  be  brought  from   the  Brazils  and 
some  other  countries  to   Europe.      The 
increase  in  sugar  had  in  fact  been  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  of  consumption. 
Our  own   colonies  furnished  more  than 
the  country  could  consume.     From  the 
great  abundance  of  the  supply,  a  greater 
quantity  of   sugar    was   imported    every 
year  than   was   necessary  for  the   home 
consumption ;  the  surplus  necessarily  went 
to  the  foreign  market  where  it  came  into 
competition  with  the  sugar  grown  in  the 
most   fertile   and   highly-favoured  coun- 
tries of  the  world.    The  price  at  which 
the  surplus  was   sold  abroad  necessarily 
regulated  the  price  in  the  home  market  and 
thus  the  fall  of  price  arose  mainly  from 
the  supply  of  sugar  being  greater  than  the 
demand,  in  which   case  that  which  was 
brought  to  market  at  the  least  cost  regu- 
lated the  price  of  the  whole.    If,  then,  it 
was  intended,  as  they  had  heard,  to  give 
the  grower  relief,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
increase   of  the   consumption  at   home. 
The  great  diminution  of  the  price  of  late 
years  had,  he  was  well  aware,  tended  to 
increase  that  consumption ;  but  then  that 
increase  had  been  effected  at  the  expense 
of  the  planter  who  did  not  get  a  fair  remu- 
neration ;  and  unless  the  consumption  was 
to  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
rise  of  price,  which  would  then  affect  the 
consumer,  the  planter  could  not  be  bene- 
fitted. Nothing,  therefore,  could  serve  both 
planter  and  consumer  except  a  reduction 
of  duty — and    a  reduction  so    great  as 
materially  to  increase  the  consumption  at 
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home.  Whatever  portion  of  the  present 
reduction  might  fall  to  the  retailer  was 
another  question,  but  to  him  it  appeared 
plain  that,  as  a  measure  of  relief, 
the  reduction  of  3s.  was  nothing  but 
delusion  to  the  planter  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  it  would,  therefore,  prove 
a  great  loss  to  the  Revenue,  without  re- 
turning any  of  the  advantages  which  were 
anticipated  from  the  sacrifice.  Declaring 
his  conviction  that  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeding connected  with  this  part  of  the 
reductions  was  most  injudicious,  he  would 
go  on  to  examine  to  what  extent  the  other 
items  of  reduction  were  likely  to  affect  the 
Revenue.  It  had  been  assumed  that 
the  Leather-duty  was  not  more  than 
320,000/.  ;  but  in  that  calculation  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  was  mistaken. 
In  the  year  1825  the  Leather-duty  was 
350,000/.  There  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  much  less  now ;  and  he  thought 
that  those  who  calculated  the  probable 
loss  had  totally  forgotten  the  amount  paid 
for  Ireland,  which  was  something  about 
50,000/.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Leather-duty  might  be  now  truly  stated  at 
400,000/.  The  average  of  the  last  four 
years  indeed  would  give  that  sum;  be- 
cause, although  the  duty  was  only 
320,000/.  last  year,  the  average  of  a 
period  of  years  was  always  a  better  crite- 
rion of  the  amount  of  taxes  or  duties  than 
the  produce  of  any  particular  year.  In 
the  same  manner  the  duty  on  beer  was 
taken  to  be  only  three  mill  ions.  The  average 
of  four  years  gave  an  amount  of  3,232,000/., 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  reduced 
might,he  thought,  be  fairly  stated, if  they  in- 
cluded the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
at  something  above  4,106,000/.  A  part 
of  this  loss  of  revenue  was,  however,  to  be 
met  by  an  increased  duty  on  Spirits. 
Speaking  of  that  part  of  the  subject,  he 
must  say,  that  he  could  not  commend  the 
original  plan,  which  he  was  glad  to  know 
had  been  given  up.  The  present  plan, 
far  from  being  an  adoption  of  the  original 
principle,  was  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
whole  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested ; 
and  he  confessed  he  should  have  been 
better  satisfied,  when  that  principle  was 
departed  from,  if  he  had  seen  something 
adopted  in  its  stead,  not  temporary  and 
for  a  particular  purpose,  but  permanent 
and  likely  to  be  maintained.  When  the 
principle  on  which  the  duty  rested  was 
overthrown,  he  thought  this  should  have 
been  the  care  of  those  who  adopted  a 


contrary  course  of  action.  Allowing  then 
the  new  Spirit-duties  to  produce  650,000/. 
still  the  revenue  which  would  be  lost 
amounted  to  3,456,000/.,  or  thereabouts. 
It  was  a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  case, 
however,  which  would  warrant  the  calcu- 
lation of  650,000/.  for  the  new  Spirit-duty. 
It  was  true  that  sixpence  a  gallon  on  the 
sale  of  last  year  would  produce  that  sum ; 
but  then  he  had  great  doubts  whether  the 
addition  of  that  sixpence  would  not  tend 
much  to  increase  that  mischievous  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  the  reduction  of  the 
original  duty  was  mainly  intended  to  put 
down,  and  which  he  believed  it  had  put 
down,  for  the  increased  consumption  of 
spirits,  which  appeared  by  the  Excise  Re- 
turns, having  paid  26,000,000  gallons 
duty  last  year,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  contra- 
band spirits.  He  confessed  he  thought 
the  increase  of  the  duty,  after  such  proofs 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  reduction,  a  very  rash 
experiment ;  but  he  should  feel  very  happy 
if  his  forebodings  proved  unfounded,  and 
the  Revenue  should  be  benefitted  without 
any  permanent  injury  to  the  trade. 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  proceed 
to  show  that  the  surplus  they  had  pro- 
vided to  meet  this  reduction  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  was  necessary  to  see  how  it  was 
made  up.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
2,400,000/.,  the  admitted  surplus  of  the 
two  antecedent  years.  If  they  added  to 
that  1 ,300,000/.  saved  by  reductions  in  the 
year  1830,  they  would  have  3,700,000/. 
If  to  this  they  added 'The  sum  obtained 
from  the  conversion  of  the  four  per  cents, 
and  which  was  778,000/.,  the  whole  of  the 
surplus  revenue  to  meet  the  reduction 
would  be  4,478,000/.  Now,  supposing 
that  no  loss  was  sustained,  and  that  the 
taxes  realized  the  expectations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  total  re- 
duction of  taxation  would  be  3,456,000/., 
leaving  a  surplus  Revenue  of  1 ,022,000/. 
for  the  year  1S30.  Great  difference  of 
opinion  he  knew  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  surplus  which  the  country 
should  have,  and  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  it  when  it  was  obtained.  He 
was  not  disposed  at  that  moment  to  enter 
into  the  arguments  to  which  these  specu» 
lations  might  lead  him ;  but  he  would  ask, 
whether  this  surplus  was  not,  financially 
speaking,  too  small  ?  and  whether  it  was 
really  expedient  to  have  only  such  a  sum 
as  might,  perhaps,  place  toe  country  in 
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that  perilous  condition  for  a  time  of  peace, 
of  actually  borrowing  money,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure. Be  that,  however,  as  it  might, 
he  thought  he  was  not  asking  too  much 
when  he  desired  at  least  to  know  from  the 
noble  Duke  where  they  were.  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  noble  Duke  what  ought 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure, what  he  expected  it  to  be  under 
the  present  circumstances,  and  what  were 
the  grounds  of  his  expectations  ?  These 
were  the  questions  he  intended  to  conclude 
by  proposing,  and  they  were  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  feared  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  re-appointment  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  whose  reports  con- 
tained, as  far  as  they  went,  much  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  the  public  in- 
come and  expenditure.  Much  as  that  com- 
mittee merited  the  public  approbation,  he 
feared  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  re- 
vived; but  judging  from  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  done,  he  thought  it 
merited  praise  for  the  reductions  it  had 
effected.  There  were,  however,  only 
three  ways  by  which  any  government 
could  hope  to  increase  the  surplus 
Revenue.  One  of  them,  indeed,  that 
founded  on  an  increase  of  taxation,  was 
not  at  that  moment  to  be  thought  of.  Of 
the  two  ways,  then,  which  remained,  the 
first  was  the  practical  revision  of  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  distributed  through  all  the 
channels  of  productive  industry, establishing 
a  system  not  regulated  by  circumstances  or 
governed  by  expedients,  but  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  test  of  solid  argument,  although  it 
might  not  happen  at  the  moment  to  fall  in 
with  the  course  of  popular  feeling.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  value  of 
popular  feeling  in  support  of  any  measure 
of  government ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
taking  up  of  any  theory  of  taxation,  or  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  to  gratify  such 
feelings,  without  a  due  consideration  of 
the  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
it,  was  calculated  to  produce  most  in- 
jurious results  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  State.  The  other  mode  by  which  they 
might  obtain  a  surplus  was,  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  to  a  considerable  extent.  He 
would  not  enter  into  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  was  aware  that  much  had  been 
done,  but  he  did  not  know  why  reduction 
might  not  be  carried  further.  At  least  he 
was  persuaded,  that  unless  these  two 
objects  were  kept  steadily  in  view ;  unless 


there  was  a  revision  of  our  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  a  continual  exertion  to  reduce 
the  expenditure,  the  country  could  not  rise 
superior  to  the  burthens  which  pressed 
upon  it,  its  resources  could  not  be  drawn 
out,  and  no  Administration  could,  either 
in  this  or  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
obtain  that  degree  of  confidence  from  the 
nation  which  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  repeat  the  questions, 
to  which  he  requested  the  noble  Duke 
would  give  an  answer.  The  first  question 
to  which  he  wished  an  answer  was,  whether 
the  present  Government  looked  to  have  a 
surplus  Revenue  ?  The  second  was,  what, 
in  their  opinion,  it  amounted  to  during  the 
last  year  ?  The  third,  what  they  con- 
ceived it  likely  to  be  ?  And  the  fourth, 
what  were  the  grounds  on  which  their 
estimates  were  framed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply  to 
the  noble  Viscount,  admitted,  as  it  was 
understood,  that  the  noble  Viscount  had 
been  more  correct  than  himself  in  the 
financial  statement  he  had  formerly  made. 
He  was  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  motives 
that  induced  the  noble  Viscount  to  make 
his  present  statement,  which  was  intended 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country.  In  respect, 
first,  to  the  surplus  of  the  Revenue  during 
the  present  year,  he  must  admit  that  it 
was  less  than  he  had  stated  that  it  would 
be  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 
He  had  then  stated  it  from  estimates  which 
had  been  prepared ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  Government  had  been 
enabled  to  make  very  considerable  reduc- 
tions. Their  Lordships  knew  that  the 
Finance  Committee  had  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  surplus  of 
3,000,000/.  and  he  thought  such  a  surplus 
very  desirable ;  but  their  Lordsnips 
must  be  aware  that  the  Revenue  in  this 
countrv  was  unsettled  and  uncertain.  It 
depended  on  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  seasons,  were  very 
variable ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
with  the  same  rate  of  taxation,  the  amount 
of  Revenue  was  different  in  different  years. 
From  circumstances  of  this  kind,  he  could 
not  say  that  up  to  this  time  the  surplus  of 
this  year  had  equalled  3,000,000/.,  nor 
could  he  hold  out  a  hope,  unless  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  Revenue,  that  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  next  year  would  be 
3,000,000/.  There  was,  and  there  would 
be,  a  considerable  surplus ;  but  the  Revenue 
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must  improve  very  much  before  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  became  equal  to 
that  recommended,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  appeared,  according  to  the 
estimates,  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
present  year  would  be,  for  the  Funded 
Debt,  the  Unfunded  Debt,  the  permanent 
charge  for  Pensions,  Half-pay,  &c,  and 
the  charge  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Ordnance,  altogether  47,815,147/. 
The  Revenue  for  the  year  the  noble  Duke 
stated  at  50,480,000/, :  being,  for  the  Cus- 
toms, 17,200,000/.;  Excise,  19,300,000/.; 
Stamps,  Post-office,  &c,  13,700,000/.; 
Miscellaneous  branches  of  Revenue, 
280,000/.  From  this  was  to  be  deducted 
700,000/.,  for  the  loss  of  duty  on  Beer ; 
160,000/.,  for  the  loss  of  the  Leather- 
duty;  and  155,000/.,  on  account  of  the 
Sugar-duties.  Making  together  a  sum  of 
1,015,000/.;  leaving  49,465,000/.  It 
was  not,  however,  by  looking  at  any 
one  year,  but  by  looking  at  the  surplus  of 
former  years  that  we  could  form  the  most 
correct  judgment  of  the  probable  surplus 
in  future.  In  the  year  1829,  the  surplus 
was  2,246,993/.  The  Expenditure  of  that 
year  was  51,390,033/.  At  present  the 
expenditure,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reductions  which  had  been  made,  was 
47,815,147/.  The  probable  expenditure 
for  the  next  year  would  be  46,515,147/. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
the  Government  had  been  able  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  2,500,000/.  It  had  re- 
duced the  interest  on  the  Funded  Debt 
800,000/.,  and  on  the  Unfunded  Debt 
128,000/.  In  three  years  the  Govern- 
ment had  reduced  the  expenditure 
3,500,000/.  That  reduction  had  given 
the  country  a  claim  to  a  reduction  of 
taxation  ;  the  Government  had  performed 
its  engagements  to  the  country,  and  had 
remitted  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
3,500,000/.  He  looked  to  the  repeal  of 
taxation  to  produce  an  increase  of  revenue 
from  those  taxes  that  remained,  but  there 
must  be  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
surplus  equal  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  had,  by  these 
statements,  answered  the  noble  Viscount's 
questions.  The  Government  had  already 
reduced  the  expenditure  3,500,000/.,  and 
had  reduced  the  taxation  to  the  same 
amount.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Viscounty  that  it  would  be  wise  to  revise 
the  system  of  taxation — repealing  such 
taxes  as  bore  the  heaviest  on  the  people, 
and  cost  most  in  the  collection.  He  agreed 
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also  with  the  noble  Viscount,  that  the  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  reduced;  the 
Government  had  undertaken  that  task 
and  would  accomplish  it.  Much  had  been 
already  done,  but  he  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships to  remember  that  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Miscellane- 
ous Services,  were  the  only  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  could  be  reduced,  and 
they  only  amounted  to  16,500,000/.  Of 
these,  5,500,000/.  went  for  half- pay  and 
pensions,  and  could  not  be  touched, 
leaving  but  little  more  than  11,000,000/. 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  make 
reductions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
their  Lordships  would  see  that  great  further 
reductions  could  not  be  expected.  As 
much  had  been,  and  would  be  done  as 
possible.  He  knew  that  it  was  said,  that 
great  saving  might  be  made  in  the  Colonies, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure 
now  incurred  in  them  was  for  convicts  and 
troops — charges  which  this  country  was 
bound  to  bear.  Independent  of  these  ex- 
penses, the  expense  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colonies  was  very  incon- 
siderable. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  source,  he 
believed,  of  the  different  statements  made 
by  the  noble  Viscount  and  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  was,  that 
the  former  wished  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation,  while  the  latter  wished  it  not  to 
be  reduced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  reduce 
taxation,  but  before  the  end  of  the  Session 
it  had  been  compelled  to  make  reductions. 
All  the  governments  that  he  had  seen  had 
never  reduced  their  expenditure  till  the 
falling-off  of  the  Revenue  compelled  them. 
This  year  the  Revenue  had  fallen  off,  and 
therefore  the  Government  had  reduced  the 
taxation.  Whether  that  reduction  had 
been  first  proposed  in  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Guard-room,  he  could  not  say,  for,  though 
a  Minister  might  recommend  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  Beer,  he  was  sure  that  if  a 
corporal  on  guard  were  asked,  he  would  say, 
"  Oh,  by  all  means,  take  off  the  Beer-tax." 
The  noble  Viscount  had  referred  to  the 
confusion  and  perplexity  which  existed  in 
the  measures  of  Government,  but  nothing 
worse  could  be  said  of  them,  than  that  they 
were  impracticable.  Elsewhere  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Government  had 
been  rejected,  and  there  the  Govern- 
ment itself  had  become  a  by-word.  The 
noble  Duke  said,  the  Colonies  were  not  a 
source  of  expense;  but  if  the  noble  Duke 
2N 
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would  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  Colonies,  their  reve- 
nues might  be  applied  to  military  purposes, 
and  that  expense  might  be  saved  to  this 
country.  With  respect  to  the  Bill  which 
was  about  to  come  before  their  Lordships, 
he  entreated  them  not  to  oppose  it,  for  if 
they  slopped  the  Beer  bill,  they  would 
throw  out  almost  the  only  public  bill 
which  had  been  sent  up  to  them  this 
Session.  If  that  should  happen,  he  did 
not  know  what  account  the  noble  Duke 
would  be  able  to  render  of  his  stewardship. 
If  they  did  not  allow  that  to  pass  too,  he 
did  not  know  what  the  Speaker  of  the 
other  House  could  say  when  he  came  to 
the  bar  to  hear  the  prorogation;  but  if 
their  Lordships  gave  their  consent  to  it, 
then  Mr.  Speaker  might  say,  "  Most 
gracious  Sovereign,  we,  your  Majesty's 
faithful  Commons,  have  passed  the  Beer 
bill." 

Their  Lordships   then   resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  on  the  Beer  Bill. 
Upon  the  clause  for  permitting  Beer  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises  being  read, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  move 
the  clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
His  Grace  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
My    Lords,    in  rising  to  propose  that  a 
clause  should  be  added  to  the  Bill,  which 
now  stands  committed,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  grounds 
which  have  induced  me  to  take  this  course. 
I  am  not  in  any  respect  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill;  neither  is  it  my  intention, 
by  any  side-wind,  to  get  rid  of  the  measure 
altogether.      Whatever  might  have  been 
my  predilections,  had  it  been  with  me  a 
matter    of  choice,     whether    we   should 
have  repealed  this  duty,  or  the  duty  on 
malt,  I  am,  upon  the.  whole,  grateful  for 
the  relief  in  the  shape  it  has  been  given. 
But  whilst  I  support  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  entertain 
insurmountable  objections  to  many  of  its 
most  important  details.  I  wish  to  see  every 
facility  given  to  the  poor  man,  not  only  to 
drink  his  beer  cheap,  but  to  drink  it  at 
home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.     There  is 
no  man  more  anxious  than  I  am,  at  once  to 
give  to  the  poor  man,  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
the  luxury  of  a  wholesome  and  cheering 
beverage  at  home,  and  to  wean  him  from 
the  bad  habits  and  bad  company  of  the 
public-house.     With  a  view  to  obtain  this 
object,  we  ouy;ht  to  proceed  by  very  differ- 
ent means  from  those  proposed  in  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  We  ought,  in  my  humble  I 


opinion,  to  give  every  freedom  of  sale  which 
can  contribute  to  the  poor  man's  induce- 
ment or  convenience  in  purchasing  beer  to 
carry  to  his  own  home ;  but  I  see  every 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  multiply 
the  number  of  public-houses,  and  the  con- 
sequent inducement  to  the  poor  man  to 
spend  his  time  and  his  earnings  in  the  pot- 
house, in  preference  to  his  own  home.  The 
doctrine  which  I  am  now  holding  is  one  of 
no  new  invention  ;  it  is  one  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  has  been, 
in  England,  continually  acted  upon  and 
approved.    It  is  one  which,  to  say  the  least 
in  its  praise,  has  tolerably  well  answered 
the  purposes  of  society  for  ages,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  we  proceed  to  alter  this,  without 
some  very  strong  grounds,  or  some  very 
striking  practical  example  of  the    better 
success  of  the  new  system  proposed,  to 
justify  us  in  so  great  a  revolution.     But, 
my  Lords,  how  stands  this  matter  ?    The 
interests  at  issue  are  those  of  above  48,000 
individuals  and  their  families.     The  pro- 
perty  to   be   sacrificed   amounts  to  five 
millions  sterling.      Some  paramount  and 
overruling  necessity,  or  some  indubitable 
advantage  to  the  public  at  large,  ought  to 
be  made  apparent  before  we  consent  to 
exact  so  severe  a  sacrifice.     But,  in  my 
opinion,  my  Lords,  we  are  proceeding  on 
very  insufficient  grounds  to  inflict  a  certain 
injury,  or,  perhaps,  even  absolute  ruin,  on 
a  very  large  class  of  individuals,  upon  a 
very  speculative  and  doubtful  advantage  to 
the  public.     But,  my  Lords,  so  far  as  I  am 
at  present  instructed,  by  the  very  limited 
evidence  obtained  through  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  by  that  information  to 
be  gathered  from  the  example  of  Scotland, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  force  of  practice 
and  experience   is   strongly   against    the 
probability  of  any  advantage  being  derived, 
even  to  the  public,  by  allowing  the  free 
sale  of  beer,  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises.    We   have   it  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Bromley,   that  the  trade  of  public- 
houses  in  Wapping  is  become  exceedingly 
bad,  through  over-competition.     He  states 
that  they  stand  too  thick  on  the  ground ; 
the  population  of  Wapping  has  much  de- 
creased ;    the    number    of   public-houses 
remains  the   same  as    during    the   war. 
There  are  twelve  public-houses  in  Wapping, 
supplied  by  ten  different  brewers.     Com- 
petition,   your  Lordships    will    recollect, 
competition   is  the  specific  which   is  at 
once  to  amend  the  quality,  and  to  lower 
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the  price  of  beer ;  yet  in  Wapping,  where 
you  nave  competition  to  its  most  ample 
extent,  beer  is  neither  better  in  quality, 
nor  lower  in  price,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  town.  Again,  we  have  it,  in  Mr. 
Alfred  Head's  evidence,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penryn,  Truro,  and 
Redruth,  the  trade  in  beer  is  practically 
free.  And  what  is  the  consequence,  my 
Lords  ?  The  consequence  is,  that  beer  is 
worse  in  quality,  and  higher  in  price,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Then,  in 
respect,  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Home  Drummond, 
a  Member  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, states  that  the  trade  in  beer  is 
virtually  free.  Yet,  my  Lords,  will  any 
man  contend  that  it  is  better  or  cheaper 
in  Scotland  than  in  England  ?  The  object 
of  this  Bill  is,  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  beer.  In  Scotland,  under  the  practice 
proposed  to  be  adopted  here,  beer  is 
almost  gone  out  of  the  consumption  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  quoting  more  of  this 
evidence,  as  I  trust  none  of  your  Lordships 
will  vote,  at  all  events,  against  my  proposal, 
unless  you  have  read  the  evidence.  But 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  I  cordially  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Malmesbury),  who  spoke  on  the  second 
reading,  and  stated  his  opinions  that  the 
evidence  was  very  insufficient,  and  that, 
upon  a  question  so  much  involving  the 
morals  and  policy  of  the  country,  wc 
ought  not  to  be  contented  with  the  evidence 
of  six  or  eight  brewers,  and  six  or  eight 
publicans,  and  one  Scotch  Member  of 
Parliament ;  but  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  examined  some  of  the  magistracy,  some 
of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  resident 
gentlemen  of  the  country.  This  subject 
has  frequently  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  it  has  ever  occurred  to  any  Parlia- 
ment to  propose  a  fundamental  alteration 
of  the  system.  As  recently  as  the  year 
1828,  an  Act  was  passed,  founded  on  the 
deliberation  of  a  committee  of  the  other 
House,  which  sut  for  two  whole  Sessions. 
One  universal  opinion  then  prevailed,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Paymaster-general  of  the  Forces,  the 
introducer  of  the  present  Bill,  together 
with  a  majority  of  the  Members  who  took 
a  part  in  the  debates  in  question,  with  one 
accord  approved  of  that  system  which  you 


arc  now  called  upon  to  abolish.  These 
gentlemen  expatiated  on  the  impolicy  or  im- 
practicability of  that  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  you  to  adopt.  These  opinions, 
my  Lords,  let  me  observe,  were  given 
wholly  distinct  from  the  vested  rights  of 
the  publicans;  these  opinions  were  un- 
swayed by  any  desire  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  publicans;  but  the  more  those  de- 
clarations of  State  policy  were  made, 
independent  of  all  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  property,  the  more  forcibly  they 
weighed  with  the  publicans  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  immutability  of  the  policy 
out  of  the  long  continuance  of  which  their 
vested  interests  have  grown.  And,  my 
Lords,  let  me  remind  you  that,  up  to  the 
year  1828,  consistency  of  public  conduct 
was  ever  considered  as  synonymous  with 
the  character  and  reputation  of  a  States- 
man. Up  to  that  time,  in  the  public  mind, 
an  acknowledged  error  in  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country  was  only  to  be  atoned 
for  by  a  forfeiture  of  office.  We  had  not 
then  been  accustomed  to  that  vacillation 
of  mind,  to  that  inconsistency  of  public 
conduct  which  of  late  has  so  unhappily 
distinguished  the  Ministers  of  this  country. 
Let,  therefore,  these  unfortunate  publicans 
not  be  accused  of  gambling  speculations,  or 
of  culpable  credulity,  in  embarking  their 
property  in  rash  enterprise,  when  they 
trusted  in  the  declarations  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  But  now,  my  Lords,  I  much 
fear  that  these  unfortunate  men  will  bitterly 
rue  the  practical  illustration  of  the  truth 
and  justice  of  Mr.  Burke's  saying,  "that 
the  evils  of  inconstancy  and  versatility  are 
ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  of 
obstinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice." 
My  Lords,  consistently  with  those  princi- 
ples of  conservation  which,  as  a  Tory,  I 
early  imbibed — consistently  with  those 
principles  of  conservation  which  I  have 
always  pursued,  and  will  ever  maintain — 
consistently  with  those  principles  of  Con- 
servation which  mark  the  country  party  to 
which  it  is  my  pride  to  belong — I  do  not 
think  it  too  much  if  1  implore  your  Lord- 
ships to  adopt  a  clause  calculated  to  spare 
the  vested  rights,  and  save  from  destruc- 
tion the  properties,of  above  48 ,000  families, 
embarked  upon  the  faith  of  the  consistency 
of  the  Legislature — a  clause  calculated  to 
protect  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  fortify  the  good  government  of  the 
country.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by 
moving — u  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  no  person  licensed 
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to  sell  beer  by  retail,  under  this  Act,  shall 
sell  any  beer,  ale,  porter,  or  cider,  to  be 
drank  or  consumed  upon  the  premises 
where  sold,  or  in  any  shop,  house,  out- 
house, yard,  garden,  orchard,  or  other 
place  adjoining  the  same,  or  belonging  to, 
or  occupied  by,  the  person  taking  out  such 
license,  or  in  which  he  shall  have  any 
interest  or  concern." 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  that  he  rose 
to  confirm  that  part  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  which  related  to  Cornwall,  and 
to  which  his  friend  the  noble  Duke  had  al- 
luded. He  could  state,  more  particularly 
as  to  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  resided,  that  there  had  been  for 
some  years  a  very  sad  experience  of  the 
effect  of  multiplying  Beer-shops,  which, 
though  intended  to  benefit  the  labouring 
classes,  had,  by  evading  the  law,  in  many 
instances  become  the  lowest  tippling- 
houses.  Here,  then,  this  catching  argument 
made  use  of  by  the  Government,  namely, 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  would  give 
the  comfort  of  good  and  cheap  beer  to  the 
poor  man's  family,  had  been  put  to  the 
test.  There  was  no  monopoly  in  those 
districts ;  the  beer-trade  had  been  so  far 
free ;  many  excellent  and  sensible  neigh- 
bours of  his  had  been  advocates  for  licens- 
ing to  sell  beer  by  retail,  under  the  Act  of 
1824,  in  the  notion  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, that  it  would  be  cheaper,  that  the 
poor  would  be  advantaged  by  it.  What 
had  been  the  result  ?  Precisely  that  stated 
in  the  evidence  alluded  to ;  it  was  still 
dearer,  it  was  still  worse,  than  in  other 
counties ;  the  poor  man  was  in  no  way  be- 
nefitted by  the  change;  unless,  indeed, 
attraction  at  almost  every  step  to  the 
lowest  haunts  of  drunkenness  and  riot  could 
be  called  his  benefit.  Those  who  had 
thought  well  of  this  change  had  for  se- 
veral years  seen  its  evils,  and  heartily  re- 
gretted, he  believed, having  given  it  their 
encouragement.  Then  as  to  the  evidence 
which  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  saw  with  sur- 
prise, that  whilst  the  Bill  was  to  effect 
a  most  serious  change  throughout  the 
country,  the  evidence,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  was  confined  to  the  brewers 
and  publicans  of  London  and  Birmingham, 
and  London  Excisemen.  As  had  been 
before  observed,  there  certainly  was  one 
Member  of  Parliament  examined,  but  he 
was  a  Scotch  member,  while  the  Bill 
referred  solely  to  England  and  Wales.  Why 


had  not  the  country  gentlemen  been  con- 
sulted ?  Men,  who,  like  his  noble  friend  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury),had  spent  so  much  of 
their  useful  lives  in  observing  the  habits  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  acquiring  the 
best  knowledge  of  all  that  regarded  their 
comfort  and  their  welfare  ?  He  saw  a  mats  of 
questions  about  private  gains,  consumption, 
and  revenue ;  he  saw  very  little  indeed  about 
the  moral  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
habits  of  labouring  men,  especially  that 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  community, 
the  agricultural  peasantry.  He  declared 
that  the  report  and  evidence  in  question 
might  justify  the  supposition  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  country  gentlemen  were 
purposely  excluded,  and  that  the  whole 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  patch  up  a  failing 
revenue,  in  which,  however,  he  thought  its 
authors  would  be  greatly  disappointed. 
But  if  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  testi- 
mony upon  which  it  professed  to  have  been 
founded,  how  much  more  so  was  he,  to  ob- 
serve the  manifest  tendency  of  that  testi- 
mony. To  him  it  appeared  that  it  said 
nothing  for,  and  every  thing  against,  the 
measure  before  the  House.  It  proved  that  the 
larger  the  breweries  the  better  and  cheaper 
had  been  the  beer;  the  poorer  thef publicans 
and  retailers,  the  more  the  adulteration  and 
the  tippling ;  and  for  this,  what  was  to  be 
the  remedy  ?  Why  that  of  giving  to  every 
cottager  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
the  power  of  claiming  from  the  Excise,  with 
a  restriction  as  to  sureties  only,  which  must 
prove  quite  nugatory,  a  'right  to  turn  his 
cottage  {.into  a  tippling-house  ?  He  had 
lamented  the  alteration  made  by  the  former 
Act,  yet,  after  hearing  that  the  Beer-shops  * 
were  diminishing,  rather  than  increasing, 
from  their  own  poverty  and  wretchedness,  he 
had  hoped  that  the  evil  of  that  Act  would 
correct  itself;  but  now  it  would  be  increas- 
ed, and  become  incalculable.  Every  bad 
sharp-witted  fellow  in  their  Lordships' 
hitherto  quiet  villages,  would  become  a 
candidate  for  an  Excise  license  to  corrupt 
the  labourers  around  their  country  houses, 
and  withdraw  them  from  their  families,  to 
the  low  tippling-room  so  near  to  them.  He 
could  see  nothing  in  this  most  short-sight- 
ed and  ill-advised  measure  but  endless 
mischief.  Let  there  be  no  drinking  on  the 
premises,  as  proposed  by  his  noble  friend 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond),  and  then  means 
might  be  found  perhaps  to  prevent  this  re- 
striction being  evaded,  and  enforce  its  ob- 
servance. This  would  greatly  check  the 
mischiefs  of  the  Bill,  but  another  alteration 
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in  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  Magistrates,  that  unpaid  and  most 
valuable  body  of  men,  to  which  England 
owed  much  of  its  prosperity,  and  on  many 
occasions  its  greatest  internal  security; 
whose  local  knowledge  best  fitted  them  to 
be  the  guardians  of  good  order  around 
them ;  and  who  were,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  impor- 
tant duties  alone,  ought  to  retain  the  pow- 
er of  granting  the  licenses ;  and  with  this 
power,  that  of  refusing  them  to  persons  of 
notoriously  bad  habits  and  character.  They 
had  every  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their 
neighbourhood  :  but  what  interest  on  earth 
in  that  had  the  officer  of  Excise  ?  He,  it 
seems,  was  to  grant  a  license  to  every  one 
who  could  produce  his  sureties,  (which  in 
their  operations,  by  the  by,  would  prove  no 
sureties  at  all),  and  after  having  done  so, 
he  might  be  removed  elsewhere,  and  an- 
other Exciseman  in  his  place  would  add  to 
the  evil  ;  whilst  the  Magistrates  was  to 
have  only  the  odious  and  almost  impossi- 
ble task  of  convicting  an  immense  mul- 
tiplicity of  offenders,  whose  restricted  pun- 
ishment, if  awarded,  would  be  wholly 
inefficient.  Of  one  thing  he  felt  perfectly 
convinced,  that  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  as 
he  was  afraid  it  would,  hurried  as  it  was 
through  the  House, — the  consequences 
would  force  themselves, at  no  distant  time, 
upon  the  reconsideration  of  Government. 
He  was  very  sor*y  to  see  it  introducing 
such  a  measure,  which,  he  repeated,  he 
could  not  but  look  upon  as  a  futile  and 
unwarrantable  attempt  to  prop  up  the  re- 
venue, at  the  expense  of  the  good  order 
and  real  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes. 
He,  the  noble  Earl,  had  never  supported 
any  amendment  with  more  confidence 
than  he  should  that  of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he  observed 
with  great  satisfaction  that,  however  noble 
Lords  upon  both  sides  of  the  House  might 
differ  from  each  other  upon  the  details  of 
this  Bill,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling 
upon  its  principle,  which  was  that  stated 
by  the  noble  Duke — that  beer  ought  to  be 
made  as  cheap  as  possible  to  the  poor  man, 
and  that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of 
drinking  it  at  his  own  house  ;  and  it  was 
because  he  (Lord  Ellenborough)  thought 
that  object  would  be  better  effected  by  this 
measure  than  by  the  clause  of  the  noble 
Duke,  that  he  supported  the  Bill.  The  noble 
Dukesaid,  that  this  was  an  innovation  ;  but 
he  ought  to  recollect  that  the  remission  of 
duty  was  also  au  innovation,  this  tax  hav- 


ing been  remitted  now  for  the  first  time  for 
the  last  144  years.  In  giving  the  boon  of 
remission,  therefore, to  the  poor  man,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  it  in  this  way,  that  it 
might  lose  nothing  of  its  fulness  or  com- 
pletion. The  public  would  not  only  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  sale  of  beer,  but 
also  from  the  remission  of  the  tax.  It  had 
been  calculated  by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  other  House,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  benefit  which  this  measure  would  pro- 

•  duce  to  the  public  in  addition  to  the  re- 

1  mission  of  the  duty,  would  be  1,500,000/. 

I  Of  late  years  Parliament  had  reduced  the 

|  duty  on  spirits,  coffee,  and  wine,  which 
necessarily  operated  against  the  sale  of 
beer.  It  was  impolitic,  by  keeping  up  the 
price  of  beer,  to  give  a  premium  on  the 

,  consumption  of  the  most  intoxicating  li- 

i  quors  ;  and  it  was  right  that  at  last  they 
should  set  about  reducing  the  duty  on 
beer.    The  great  increase  in  the  consump- 

,  tionofrumand  gin  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  society  was  an  evil  of  a  very 
alarming  nature.  The  fact  was  undeniable, 

]  that  such  an  increased  consumption  had 
taken   place,  and  the   Government   now 

1  called  upon  Parliament  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  demoralising  influence 
of  rum  and  gin  drinking,  by  holding  out 

,  an  inducement  to  them  to  return  to  the 
ancient  and  wholesome  beverage  of  this 
country,  and  to  drink  it  at  their  own 
houses.     He  could  not  help  thinking  that 

,  the  apprehensions  of  the  publicans  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  before  the  House,  that  all  the 
great  brewers,  and  the  occupiers  of  great 
houses,  would  still  have  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  the  new  and  small  competitors, 
through   the  operation  of  greater  capital 

;  and  established  custom.  All  the  witnesses 
concurred  in  stating  that  the  consumption 

'  of  beer  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
measure.  This  would  operate  also  as  a 
security  against  loss,  as  it  was  rather  to 
the  extent  of  the  trade  than  to  the  rate  of 
his  profits  that  the  publican  owed  his 
remuneration.  One  of  the  witnesses  had 
stated,  that  if  beer  were  reduced  but  one 
penny  in  the  pot,  it  would  be  an  advantage* 
to  the  labourer  of  twenty-one  pence  in  the 
week.  This  was,  perhaps,  stating  it  too 
high  ;  but  the  poor  man  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  buying  beer  cheap,  and  tak- 
ing it  home,  which  they  could  not  do  if 
the  houses  whgre  it  was  sold  were  few 
and  far  distant.  The  great  object  of  the 
Bill  ^as,  to  separate  the  sale  of  beer  from 
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that  of  spirits  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
no  measure  could  contribute  more  to  im- 
prove the  habits  of  the  labouring  poor, 
and  restore  comfort  and  respectability  to 
their  families.  A  noble  Earl  had  said,  on 
a  former  night,  that  the  Bill  was  an  inter- 
ference with  the  privileges  of  the  magis- 
tracy. But  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
touch  upon  the  dignity  or  interests  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  The  Bill  had  no 
such  effect.  It  left  the  Magistrates  with 
the  full  power  they  now  enjoyed  over  all 
the  police  regulations  which  were  applica- 
ble to  such  houses.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  pass  the  Bill  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  now  before  them  ;  for  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Duke  would 
destroy  all  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the 
Bill,  by  practically  preserving  a  monopoly 
which  cost  the  people  a  million  and  a  half 
a-year. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  observed,  that 
the  great  portion,  almost  the  whole,  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Baron  who  had  just 
sat  down,  applied  to  any  thing  rather  than 
to  the  amendment  of  the  noble  Duke, 
which  was  the  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  the  wish  of  the  noble 
Duke,  as  well  as  of  the  noble  Baron,  that 
the  poor  man  should  drink  good  liquor  in 
good  company — that  was,  with  his  own 
family.  But  the  way  to  do  this  was  not  by 
authorising  beer  to  be  drunk  in  these  new 
public  houses.  The  noble  Baron  had  ar- 
gued as  if  the  licensing  system  and  the 
police  system  had  grown  up  together;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  long  before  the  licensing 
system  had  commenced,  there  were  police 
regulations  applicable  to  public-houses 
under  the  control  of  the  Magistrates.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  notwithstanding 
all  which  had  been  said,  that  the  power  of 
Magistrates  had  been  most  improperly  in- 
terfered with  by  this  Bill.  In  spite  of  the 
attacks  which  were  made  against  that  re- 
spectable body,  the  county  Magistrates, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  periodical  works 
of  the  day,  it  was  manifest  that  they  had 
exercised  all  their  functions,  and  the  con- 
trol of  public-houses  among  the  rest,  with 
the  greatest  propriety  and  discrimination. 
To  prevent  the  indefinite  increase  of  such 
houses  was  a  proper  use  of  the  magisterial 
function.  But  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lords  who  supported  this  Bill  in  its  present 
shape,  what  sort  of  provision  it  contained 
for  the  supervision  of  such  houses?  As 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  Bill  contained  do 


provision  of  the  kind ;  so  that  those  re- 
mote pot-houses  would  exist  without  any 
check  from  the  Excise,  or  any  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Magistrates  to  regulate 
their  conduct.  It  appeared  that  they  were 
to  have  two  10/.  securities  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  house;  hut  their  Lordships 
all  knew  what  Jew  bail  was  in  London,  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that,  in  many 
instances,  those  10/.  securities  would  be  of 
the  same  nature,  mere  nominal  bail,  which 
never  could  be  made  available.  It  was  a 
mockery  to  talk  of  this  as  a  substitute  for 
that  supervision  which  was  at  present  ex- 
ercised, but  which  would  be  done  away,  so 
far  as  these  houses  were  concerned,  by  the 
Bill.  If  they  depended  on  securities,  they 
should  take  care  to  make  them  substantial; 
they  should  have  two  respectable  house- 
holders, for  instance,  in  the  county,  to  en- 
ter into  the  security  required.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  clause  proposed  by 
the  noble  Duke. 

The  Earl  of  Harcwood  could  not  concur 
with  those  noble  Lords  who  thought  that 
the  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  would  hare 
a  favourable  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  he  apprehended 
that  to  allow  beer  to  be  drunk  in  the 
public-houses  would  lead  to  great  con- 
fusion. He  had  heard  much  of  monopoly, 
but  however  that  question  might  stand 
with  regard  to  other  places,  he  would  say 
that  in  the  county  with  which  he  was 
most  connected,  the  small  farmer  brewed 
his  ale  at  home,  so  that  the  dearness  of 
the  article  in  his  case  arose  not  from  the 
effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  brewer,  but 
from  the  pressure  of  the  malt-duty.  The 
way  to  bene  tit  him  was  to  take  off  the 
duty  on  malt.  To  permit,  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  present  Bill,  beer  to  be 
drunk  where  it  was  sold,  would,  he  feared, 
tend  in  a  material  degree  to  alter  the  habits 
of  the  people,  by  exposing  the  families  of 
the  peasantry  to  the  intrusion  of  drunken 
fellows,  whose  riotous  habits  and  language 
they  would  be  compelled  to  witness,  it 
was  also  to  be  apprehended  that  smugglers 
would  avail  themselves  of  such  places,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Excise-officer,  for  the 
disposal  of  their  liquors,  much  of  which 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  consumed,  in- 
stead of  the  beer  which  the  Legislature 
professed  to  encourage. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  said,  that  none 
could  attach  more  importance  than  he  to 

the  moral  character  of  the  working  rlnssci 
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of  this  realm.  He,  however,  could  not 
help  differing  from  the  noble  Earl.  He 
had  read  this  Bill  with  great  pains  and 
anxiety,  and  he  could  not  discover  where 
was  the  ground  for  the  apprehensions 
which  noble  Lords  had  expressed.  It  did 
appear  to  him  that  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable and  useful  control  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magistracy,  and  he  thought 
that  the  control  could  not  be  placed  in 
better  hands.  He  was,  however,  bound  to 
say,  that  the  species  of  control  under  this 
Bill  was  a  much  better  kind  of  control  than 
that  which  they  already  possessed,  and 
which,  so  far  from  their  wishing  to  retain, 
was  of  a  most  invidious  character.  The 
effect  of  the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  would 
be,  that  the  number  of  houses  would  in- 
crease where  they  ought  to  increase — in 
towns  and  villages  where  the  monopoly 
belonged  to  the  brewers,  and  where  bad 
beer  was  in  consequence  furnished.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  several  public-houses, 
and  complaints  had  been  made  to  him  by 
his  tenants.  He  had  been  of  opinion 
that  those  complaints  were  not  well  found- 
ed ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the  Bill  had  al- 
ready induced  several  brewers  to  put  in  an 
additional  quantity  of  malt.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Bill  would  increase  the 
revenue ;  but  he  thought  that  those  who 
imputed  to  the  Government  the  bringing 
forward  this  measure  as  one  of  revenue, 
did  it  injustice ,  he  believed  that  it  had 
been  done  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
he  esteemed  and  honoured  the  Govern- 
ment for  it. 

Lord  Bex  ley  entirely  concurred  with 
what  had  just  fallen  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quis with  respect  to  the  effect  the  Bill 
would  have  on  the  morality  of  the  people ; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  support  it  as  it 
now  stood.  It  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  people  should  be  weaned,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  that  he  thought  would  be  effected  by 
their  being  enabled  to  obtain  good  beer  at 
houses  where  no  spirits  were  sold.  He 
lamented  that  in  effecting  what  he  con- 
ceived a  great  public  good,  any  material 
private  interests  should  be  injured,  though 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  would  be  injured  to  the  ex- 
tent that  had  been  assumed.  But 
even  supposing  the  injury  complained  of 
was  really  about  to  be  inflicted,  he  con- 
tended that  the  public  good  ought  to  pre- 
dominate ;  besides  which,  they  were  bound 
to  remember  that  licenses,  as  they  now 


stood,  only  existed  from  year  to  year,  and 
had  always  been  open  to  alteration  and 
revision.  It  had  also  been  said  that  this 
Bill  was  casting  a  slur  on  the  Magistracy 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  at  all  admit 
that,  for  great  power  was  still  left  in  their 
hands.  Taking  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant boon  that  the  Government  could 
have  conferred  on  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people ;  and  he,  therefore,  should  give  it 
his  best  support. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond — I  shall  only 
detain  your  Lordships  with  a  few  observa- 
tions in  the  way  of  reply,  merely  to  set 
right  the  noble  Lord  as  to  an  historical 
fact.  I  wish  to  inform  him,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  licensing  system  existed 
for  above  a  century  before  any  tax  was 
put  on  beer;  but  furthermore,  the  noble 
Lord  (Bexley)  is  curious  in  his  mode  of 
proving  the  benefit  that  will  be  derived 
from  this  Bill.  He  says  you  will  give  an 
inducement  to  workmen  to  go  to  houses 
where  no  spirits  are  consumed.  Now  I 
affirm  that  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  I  am  connected,  nu- 
merous cottages  kept  by  paupers  and 
smugglers  will  open  beer-shops,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  selling  beer  will  sell 
smuggled  spirits.  This  will  he  inevitable ; 
for  the  Exciseman  will  not  have  the  power 
of  entering  into  the  places  where  beer  is 
professed  to  be  sold.  If,  therefore,  the 
noble  Lord  intends  to  vote  for  the  Bill  on 
that  ground  only,  I  hope  he  will  be  induced 
to  refrain  from  voting  at  all ;  or  if  he  does, 
that  he  will  vote  with  me  ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced the  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  illicit  spirits. 
For  ray  own  part  of  the  country,  I  can 
positively  state  that  such  will  be  the  case; 
and  I  think  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest,  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  it  will  be 
the  case  also  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  wished  to  give  the  people  good  beer ; 
but  will  the  paupers  who  will  offer  it  for 
sale  be  less  likely  to  adulterate  it  with  no 
Exciseman  to  superintend  them  than  the 
publican  is  now,  with  your  whole  army  of 
Excisemen  ?  When  we  find  that  even  at 
present  some  adulteration  takes  place,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  none  will  take  place 
under  the  circumstances  that  will  arise 
from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ?  Most  as- 
suredly not.  And  I  say,  that  the  beer  will 
be  adulterate  to  an  absolute  certainty. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  mud* 
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longer  ;  but  there  is  a  point  or  two  more 
upon  which  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  noble  Baron  also  said,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  there  existed  any  of 
the  vested  rights  of  which  I  spoke,  because 
the  license  given  to  the  publicans  was  an 
annual  one.  It  is  so ;  but  is  not  the  noble 
Lord  aware,  and  he  must  be  if  he  has  ever 
acted  as  a  Magistrate  in  the  country,  that 
it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Magis- 
trates never  to  deprive  a  man  who  possesses 
a  good  character,  and  who  keeps  his  house 
in  good  order,  of  his  license.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  this  discretionary  power  that 
prevents  disorder  and  preserves  regularity; 
for  a  publican  knows  that  if  his  house  be 
conducted  with  propriety,  he  is  sure  to  pre- 
serve his  license.  This  incitement  to  proper 
conduct  is  now  taken  away,  and  the 
penalty  substituted  for  it  is  most  inefficient, 
it  is  true  that  a  man  is  to  be  imprisoned  as 
well  as  fined ;  but  what  is  imprisonment 
without  hard  labour  ? — Why,  my  Lords,  a 
man  of  the  class,  by  whom  badly-con- 
ducted houses  will  be  kept,  would  as  soon, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  in  prison  as 
out  of  it.  Whether  the  Bill  will  answer 
in  London  or  no,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  say  ;  but  I  rather  think  that  some  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  value  of  property 
in  London,  fear  that  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  will  do  anything  rather  than  increase 
that,  for  I  find  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  was  not  originally  to  be  found 
there.  When  I  first  discovered  it,  I  was 
curious  to  know  by  whom  it  had  been  in- 
troduced,— upon  inquiry  I  found  that  it 
was  placed  in  the  Bill  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
effect  of  that  clause  is,  to  prevent  any  person 
who  holds  a  house  under  a  Crown-lease 
with  a  covenant  not  to  have  it  turned  into 
a  public-house,  from  turning  the  same 
into  a  beer-shop.  The  noble  Lord  of 
whom  I  speak  is  one  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  Government,  and  one  of  the  most 
efficient  public  servants  we  have ;  and  he 
clearly  saw  that  if  any  of  his  houses  in 
Regent-street  were  allowed  to  be  turned 
into  beer-shops,  it  would  deteriorate  the 
value  of  the  whole  Crown  property  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town.  As  far  as  regards 
houses  held  under  such  leases,  no  mischief 
is  done ;  but  to  what  an  inconvenience 
may  not  respectable  tradesmen  and  retired 
gentlemen  in  the  country  be  exposed,  by 
any  man  being  allowed  to  sell  beer  next 
door  to  him,  thus  congregating  every 
evening  round   his    house   a   parcel  of 


drunken  men.    Under  the  old  licensing 
law  a  constable  could  not  keep  a  public- 
house  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  Bill  to 
prevent  that  officer  from  opening  a  beer- 
shop  ;  and  as  the  constable  is  made  the 
prosecutor  at  the  direction  of  the  Magis- 
trate, he  may  frequently  have  to  direct  the 
constable  to  prosecute  himself!  I   must 
say,  that  when  the  Government  brings  in  a 
bill  to  do  away  with  rights  which  have 
been  established  for  so  many  centuries,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  without  more  evi- 
dence.   The  principle  of  this  law  having 
been  disapproved  of  in   1828,   it  would 
have  been  more  decorous  and  more  -be- 
coming, more  worthy  of  Statesmen  and  of 
this  Legislature,  if  it  had  been  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  this    House.     The 
noble  Lord,  to  get  at  the  whole  truth, 
should  not  have  confined  his  examination 
to  brewers  and  publicans,  he  should  have 
extended  it  to  farmers,  yeomen,  clergymen, 
and  resident  gentlemen ;  not  one  of  whom 
was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  the 
committee.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer   called    whatever   witnesses    he 
pleased,  and  took  care  that  they  should 
be  such  as  to  suit  his  purpose.     Under 
Mr.   Estcourt's  Act  an  appeal  was  given 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  a  provision  which, 
I   believe,  has  been  found  to  work  ex- 
tremely well.    There  were  eight  or  ten 
cases  last  year  in  which  the  Magistrates 
refused  to  grant  licenses ;  but,  on  appeal 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions,they  were  decided 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  This  proves,  that  any 
abuse  to  be  feared  from  the  present  system 
is  completely  guarded  against.     I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  having  any  ob- 
jection to  the  repeal  of  the  beer-duty; 
on  the  contrary,  I  feel  great  gratitude  for 
it;    but   I  cannot  approve  of  measures 
being  coupled  together  in  this  way, — one 
objectionable — the    other  desirable — and 
the  Ministers  saying  to  us — "Take  the 
first,  or  you   shall  not  have  the   last." 
Not  being  able  to  sanction  this  principle,  I 
must  persist  in  my  Amendment. 

The  Committee  .divided  : — for  the 
Amendmeut  15;  Against  it  60 — Majority 
45. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Dukes.  Falmouth 

Rithmond  II  are  wood 

Grafton  Malmesbury 

Portland  Mansfield 


Earls. 

Sheffield 

Dartmouth 

Viscoukt. 

Eldon 

Donne 
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Barons. 

Marquis. 

Calthorpe 

Ailesbury 

Gase 
Hedesdale 

Earls. 

Itomney 

Walsingham 

Winchilsea 

Sherborne 

Paired  off 

Stradbroke 

Dukes. 

Barons. 

Bedford 

Rivers 

Newcastle 

Skelmersdale 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  after  the  di- 
vision, said :  Here  is  this  punishment  of 
imprisonment  without  hard  labour.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
whether,  without  the  addition  of  hard 
labour,  it  be  not  too  light. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied  that 
he  thought  the  punishment  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  :  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  moved  in  the  Committee  a 
clause  to  delay  the  operation  of  kthe  Bill, 
so  as  to  give  the  publicans  time  to  prepare 
for  their  fall ;  but  after  the  small  minority 
in  which  I  have  just  found  myself,  and 
after  having  already  so  long  detained  your 
Lordships,  I  will  not  at  present  do  so. 
If  the  rights  of  the  publicans  be  not  vested 
rights,  they  are  surely  more  so  than  those 
of  the  Excise  and  tax  collectors  of  Ireland, 
who,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
when  the  Boards  were  re-modelled,  were 
dismissed  as  unfit  for  their  duty,  and  yet 
received  compensation.  Now  I  do  not  ask 
for  compensation  to  the  publicans ;  but  I 
do  ask  for  time.  And  I  will  take  the  op- 
portunity of  the  third  reading  to  state 
more  fully  my  reasons  for  doing  so  ;  and  I 
will  then  move  also  that  a  clause  to  that 
effect  be  added  to  the  Bill.  By  one  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill,  no  Sheriff's  Officer  is  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  one  of  those  pot- 
houses ;  and  I  think  that  the  reasons  for 
excluding  a  Constable,  he  being  as  I  said 
before,  appointed  prosecutor,  equally 
strong.  I  would  still  press  that  amend- 
ment, therefore,  upon  the  consideration  of 
the    Government,    as   also  the  point   of 

forties  being  committed  to  prison  without 
ikewise  being  condemned  to  hard  labour. 
All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  the 
country  as  Magistrates,  must  be  aware  of 
the  inconvenience  experienced  in  gaols 
from  persons  being  sent  there  and  not 
being  obliged  to  work. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington:  The  noble 
Duke  was  certainly  mistaken  on  the  point 
of  vested  rights ;  the  fact  was,  that  those 
persons  held  their  licenses  from  year  to 
year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  license 


all  right  ceased,  and  it  was  only  the  re- 
newal of  the  license  which  continued  the 
right.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  Magis- 
trates, in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
seldom  refused  to  renew  the  license  of  a 
roan  of  good  character ;  but  it  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  upon  grounds  sufficiently 
slight,  that  Magistrates  had  refused  a 
man  a  license,  for  example,  because  his 
house  happened  to  have  a  bade  door  to  it, 
or  because  he  had  a  tap-room — or  in  short 
for  not  being  conformable  to  their  regula- 
tions in  other  respects.  All  this  shewed 
not  only  that  the  publicans  never  had 
been  considered  to  have  a  vested  interest  in 
their  licenses,  but  that  the  state  of  the 
law  wanted  altering.  With  respect  to  the 
instance  of  the  collectors  of  Excise  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Duke,  as  having  re- 
ceived compensation  upon  dismissal  from 
their  offices,  it  was  by  no  means  a  parallel 
case  with  the  present,  any  more  than  that 
of  the  Constable  and  the  Sheriff's  Officer. 
The  collectors  of  Excise  were  entitled  to 
compensation,  being  deprived  of  an  office 
to  which  they  were  appointed  for  life. 
There  were  peculiar  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  have  a  Sheriff's 
Officer  keeping  one  of  these  beer-houses ; 
with  respect  to  the  Constable,  he  holds  his 
office  during  pleasure. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond :  It  was  from  a 
wish  not  to  detain  the  Committee  that  I 
was  prevented  from  urging  all  the  argu- 
ments I  might  have  done  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  the  publicans.  The  noble  Duke 
himself  has  in  former  tiroes  approved  of 
the  principle  on  which  I  now  seek  to  de- 
lay the  operation  of  the  Bill ;  for  when 
bounties  were  abolished,  Parliament  gave 
the  parties  affected  from  three  to  ten  years 
to  prepare  for  the  change.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  with  repect  to  the 
currency.  After  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel's 
Bill,  three  years  were  given  for  the  country 
to  prepare  for  the  change.  And  again  in 
1826,  when  the  small  notes  were  sup- 
pressed, time  was  also  given.  But  here 
are  parties  with  a  vested  interest  which 
we  are  about  unjustly  and  abruptly  to  de- 
prive them  of,  without  any  time  being 
conceded  to  them.  But  it  is  a  point  on 
which  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  noble 
Duke  hereafter.  I  know  not  what  may 
be  the  case  in  London ;  but  I  do  know  that 
in  the  country  the  effect  of  this  Bill  will 
be  to  convert  every  other  cottage  into  a 
public-house.  Tor 'these  reasons  I  shall 
hereafter  move  the  clause  of  which  I  speak, 
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and  enter  my  protest  against  the  Bill,  and 
thus  cast  from  me  the  responsibility  of 
passing  this  measure,  which  the  chances 
are  that  the  noble  Duke  will  himself  have 
to  move  the  repeal  of  next  year.  We  have 
yet  however  a  little  time  for  deliberation  ; 
and  I  hope  that  upon  consideration,  he 
will  allow  the  clause  I  intend  to  move 
for  delaying  the  operation  of  the  Bill  for 
one  year  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to  give  a 
Committee  of  this  House  time  carefully 
to  examine  into  its  provisions. 

Their  Lordships  resumed,  and  the  Bill 
was  reported  with  one  Amendment. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  8. 

VfMUTBS.]  The  Sessional  Addresses  were  agreed  to.  The 
Warehoused  Sugar  Bill,  and  the  Fisheries  Acts  Continu- 
ance BUI,  were  read  a  third  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  O'Connill,  in  favour  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  from  the  People  of  Ireland ;  for  the 
better  regulation  of  Turnpike  Tolls,  from  Land-owners  in 
the  County  of  Dublin  t  against  the  Spirit  and  Stamp  Duties 
(Ireland),  from  Kilkenny!  against  Orange  Procession*  from 
Manor-hamilton  (Leitrim)j  from  certain  Tide-waiters, 
complaining  of  being  transferred  from  Dublin  to  London, 
without  any  increase  of  Pay  to  meet  Uie  increase  of  Ex- 
pense. 

East-India  Company's  Affairs.] 
Mr.  Ward  presented  the  seventh  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  The  hon.  Member  ob- 
served, that  the  Committee  had  sat  for 
two-and-twenty  weeks.  During  that  time, 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been  heard 
before  it.  Upwards  of  6,000  questions 
had  been  put  to  witnesses.  He  had  the 
pleasure  to  say,  that  this  Seventh  Report 
contained,  in  a  short  compass,  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  five-and- 
thirty  in  number,  was  most  impartially 
drawn  up,  and  which  certainly  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Of  course,  it  had  not 
been  drawn  up  by  himself,  or  he  would  not 
have  given  it  such  a  character.  He  moved 
that  the  Report  be  printed. 

Mr.  Trant  expressed  his  hope,  that  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  when  the 
subject  would,  no  doubt,  be  again  referred 
to  the  investigation  of  a  Committee, 
that  Committee  would  especially  consider 
Indian  affairs,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  natives  of  India.  He  now 
begged  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  a  topic,  which  he 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  again 
mentioning  in  that  House.    It  was  a  sub- 


ject which  he  had  nearly  at  heart,  and 
which,  but  for  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  would  have  brought  forward 
in  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  prevent 
Session.  The  subject  to  which  he  alluded 
was,  the  land-revenue  of  what  were  tech- 
nically called  the  ceded  and  conquered 
Provinces  under  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, lie  was  convinced  that  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  had  been  committed  with 
respect  to  the  natives  of  India,  as  to  the 
settlement  of  their  lands.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  extreme  importance,  and  deserved 
the  especial  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  East  India  Affairs.  He  spoke  after 
long  experience  upon  the  subject,  which 
he  knew  was  one  that  was  considered  of 
vital  importance  in  India,  and  in  which 
the  national  honour  was  deeply  concerned. 
He  trusted  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Committee  that  might  be  appointed,  would 
take  it  into  their  most  serious  consider- 
ation. 

General  Gascoyne  was  glad  to  bear,  that 
the  Report  which  had  just  been  presented  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  London  had  received 
the  general  approbation  of  the  Committee. 
He  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  when  that  Committee 
was  appointed,  namely,  that  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  constructed  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  one  from  which  the  public  was 
likely  to  derive  much  benefit.  It  had  too 
great  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  East-India 
Company.  It  would  be  improper  on  his 
part  to  give  any  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  Report  which  had  that  evening  been 
laid  on  the  Table;  but  with  reference  to  its 
predecessors,  he  must  say,  that  they 
seemed  to  him  to  betray  a  prejudice  and 
partiality  in  support  of  the  East-India 
monopoly,  which  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  them.  The  Committee 
would,  no  doubt,  be  re-appointed  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  If  so,  he 
would  be  more  cautious  and  watchful,  and 
inquire  previously  with  more  care  of  whom 
the  Committee  was  to  be  composed,  than 
when  he  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  Session.  It  was  im- 
possible that  a  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  so  great  and  important  a  ques- 
tion as  the  opening  of  the  trade  with 
China  could  be  constituted  too  impar- 
tially. He  repeated,  however,  that  he  was 
glad  to  understand  from  his  hon.  friend 
that  the  present  Report  had  received  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  denied  that  the 
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former  Reports  of  the  Committee  were 
justly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  par- 
tiality cast  upon  them  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly in  the  Committee  persons  holding 
high  offices  in  the  East-India  Company  ; 
but  there  were  also  many  persons,  among 
whom  he  begged  leave  to  include  himself, 
whose  only  object  was,  to  elicit  the  truth. 
The  Report  which  had  been  presented  by 
his  hon.  friend  received  the  complete  ap- 
probation of  the  Committee,  and  received 
only  a  few  slight  verbal  alterations.  As 
to  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  he 
could  assure  his  hon.  friend  who  had  ad- 
verted to  that  subject,  that  if  he  (Mr. 
S.  Wortley)  had  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  Committee  next  year,  he  would  use 
every  possible  means  of  obtaining  inform- 
ation upon  a  subject  of  so  much  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  Ward  observed,  with  reference  to 
the  charge  of  partiality,  which  had  been 
preferred  against  the  Committee  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  that  the  pre- 
sent Report  was  confined  solely  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence,  and  that  those 
members  of  the  Committee  who  were  most 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  East-India 
Company,  expressed  the  highest  opinion 
of  its  impartiality.  If  the  result  of  that 
evidence  was  favourable  to  the  Company, 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  constrain  witnesses  in 
their  answers. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  frieud  as  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Report.  It  contained  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  It  was  merely  a  sum- 
mary of  what  had  been  established  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  next  Session,  however,  he 
should  certainly  suggest  to  his  Majesty's 
Government,  on  the  re-appointment  of 
the  Committee,  to  include  in  it  some 
Members  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  East-India 
Company.  Those  who  were  now  in  the 
Committee,  were  either  servants  of  the 
East-India  Company,  or  connected  with  its 
shipping.  But  there  were  no  individuals 
in  the  Committee,  as  originally  formed, 
who  had  local  knowledge  of  what  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
and  who  were,  nevertheless,  unconnected 
with  the  East-India  Company. 

General  G  ascot/ nc,  in  explanation,  de- 
nied having  any  intention  to  throw  au  im- 
putation on  the  fairness  of  the  present 
fceport, 


Report  to  be  printed. 


New  South  Wales.*)  Mr.  John  Stew- 
art presented  a  Petition  from  Patrick 
Thompson,  the  unfortunate  man  whose 
case  had  lately  been  mentioned  in  that 
House,  complaining  of  various  grievances 
which  he  had  suffered  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House :  for  if  the  complaints  were  well- 
founded,  which  they  appeared  to  be,  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor  of  that  colony 
had  certainly  been  most  unjust  and  op- 
pressive. On  returning  to  Chatham, 
Thompson  had  been  there  confined  for 
nine  weeks.  Subsequently  he  was  dis- 
charged; but  notwithstanding  he  had 
previously  received  a  free  pardon,  the 
words  "  discharged  with  ignominy"  were 
inserted  in  a  different  hand-writing  into 
the  order  for  his  discharge.  He  (Mr. 
Stewart)  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tioner, who  was  thrown  on  the  world,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  finding 
his  way  to  his  native  parish  in  Ireland. 
He  begged  to  recommend  the  petition  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  observed,  that  the 
petitioner  had  been  tried  at  Chatham  by 
a  court-martial  for  some  act  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  sent  to  prison  for  nine  weeks. 
If  it  were  a  fact  that  the  words  "  to  be 
discharged  with  ignominy"  had  been  intro- 
duced in  a  different  hand- writing  into  the 
order  for  his  discharge,  he  (Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge) would  inquire  into  the  subject.  As 
the  allegations  in  the  petition  were  not 
correctly  stated,  he  thought  that  the  peti- 
tion had  better  not  be  printed. 

On  the  motion  that  it  lie  on  the  Table, 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  he  had  seen  the 
unfortunate  man  in  question,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  been  most  illegally  and 
harshly  used.  How  far  it  was  impractic- 
able to  re-admit  him  into  the  service  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  could  not  know.  But  he  was 
sure,  that  if  any  thing  improper  had  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  his  discharge,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  allow  it  to 
pass  unredressed.  The  petitioner  was  an 
object  of  deep  commiseration  ;  he  had 
not  a  shilling,  and  was  a  perfect  stranger 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  O'ConneU  was  sure,  that  if  there  had 
been  any  improper  insertion  in  the  unfor- 
tunate man's  discharge,  it  would  be  inves- 
tigated*   It  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
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the  act  which  he  had  committed  at  New 
South  Wales  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  exceedingly  improper;  and  it  had 
subjected  him  to  a  heavy  military  punish- 
ment. He  had  committed  a  trespass,  to 
get  out  of  the  service ;  an  offence  inex- 
cusable as  a  soldier,  but  not  bearing  any 
felonious  character.  The  wretched  man 
was  now  thrown  on  the  world/  with  a  i 
stigma  from  which  he  could  not  recover,  j 
As  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonial  Department  was  not  present, 
he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would  abstain  from 
any  remarks  on  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  would  only  express  his 
regret  that  so  many  complaints  were 
every  day  received  from  that  Colony  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  little  feeling,  and  to  be 
more  unpopular  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. That  very  circumstance  disqua- 
lified him  for  the  office,  as  it  showed  his 
want  of  management.  If  he  should  have 
the  honour  to  sit  in  the  House  next  Ses- 
sion, he  would  bring  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Sir  M.  W*  Ridley  was  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales ;  but  he  had  in  his  possession  an 
Address  to  that  Governor,  signed  by  all  the 
Magistrates  and  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  expressive  of  their  strong  dis- 
approbation of  the  means  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  injuring  him,  and  their 
sense  of  his  gentlemanly  character  and 
demeanour.  This  Address  was  signed 
by  every  individual  holding  office,  and 
by  many  persons  not  at  all  connected  with 
the  Government.  If  he  had  been  aware 
that  the  subject  would  have  been  discussed 
that  night,  he  would  have  brought  the 
document  in  question  with  him. 

Mr.  W.  Norton  said,  he  had  also  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  document  in  question. 
Adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare,  he  observed,  that 
although  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
matter  ought  not  to  be  examined  into; 
yet  he  must  deny  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  want  of  popularity  on 
the  part  of  a  Governor  of  a  colony,  at  once 
disposed  of  the  question  of  his  fitness  for 
the  station. 

Mr.  O'Conncll  begged  to  remark  that 
he  had  been  misunderstood.  He  did  not 
mean  to  allege  that  the  unpopularity  of  a 
Governor  was  conclusive  against  him;  but 
that  it  was  one  evidence  of  his  unfitness. 
More  prosecutions  for  libel  had  been  in- 


stituted in  New  South  Wales  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Governor  to  his 
office,  than  during  the  government  of  all 
his  predecessors. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  would  not  insist  on 
the  printing  of  the  petition,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  it  did  not 
state  correctly  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  that  he  would  inquire  into  the 
particular  fact  of  the  interlineation  in  the 
order  for  the  petitioner's  discharge.  He 
would  merely  observe,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  public  justice  that  the 
petitioner  should  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  might  be  forthcoming  in  any 
future  proceeding  against  the  Governor. 
He  also  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
document  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  re- 
ferred ;  but  he  begged  to  observe,  that  it 
was  signed  by  only  125  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  36,000. 

Mr.  Hume  had  read  the  Address  alluded 
to,  a  copy  of  which  was  also  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  which  copy  he  would  bring  down  to 
the  House  to-morrow,  and  make  an  analy- 
sis of  it.  He  was  persuaded  that  there  had 
never  been  a  grosser  imposition  attempted 
upon  the  people  of  England  than  in  the  way 
in  which  that  Address  had  been  got  up.  In 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  an 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  in  the  colony, 
the  Governor's  conduct  was  designated  by 
epithets  which,  if  true,  implied  conduct  of 
the  most  reprehensible  character.  Although 
he  knew  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department  was 
favourably  impressed  toward  the  present 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  he  would 
to-morrow  point  out  such  circumstances, 
contained  in  the  document  in  question,  as 
would  warn  him  on  the  subject.  He 
would  avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of  the 
motion  for  papers  respecting  the  colony. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  considered  the  present 
as  a  most  unfair  mode  of  attacking  the 
Governor.  He  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  had 
already  said,  that  the  petitioner  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Chatham  for  an  act  of  in* 
subordination  ;  and  that  he  would  inquire 
if  any  error  had  occurred  in  the  mode  of 
his  discharge.  But  it  was  most  unfair 
towards  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  to  take  advantage  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  to  quote  letters  from  New 
South  Wales,  complaining  of  his  conduct ; 
and  that  because,  with  a  difficult  govern- 
ment, he  was  supposed  to  be  unpopular. 
He  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  was  satisfied,  from 
the  high  respectability  of  the  officer  in 
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question,  that  he  would  never  do  any 
thing  lo  disgrace  himself. 

Mr.  Trant  observed, that  it  was  a  very  in- 
convenient proceeding  to  allude  to  a  letter 
from  an  officer  in  the  colony,  containing 
epithets  abusive  of  the  Governor;  and  for 
this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  might 
lead  to  some  disagreeable  speculations  as 
to  who  that  officer  might  be.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  present  governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  little  of  his  proceedings. 
But,  if  gentlemen  holding  high  situations 
in  the  colonies  were  to  be  held  up  in  this 
loose  and  vague  manner  to  public  censure, 
great  evils  must  ensue.  He  would  re- 
commend the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen — 
and  he  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  would 
pardon  him  for  his  candour — to  well  con- 
sider his  subject,  and  to  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared upon  it,  before  he  got  up  to  throw 
serious  discredit  on  any  man  in  a  high 
public  station. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  he  had  not 
introduced  the  subject.  An  hon.  Member 
having  stated  that  he  had  a  copy  of  an 
Address  to  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  in  his  possession,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  remarked,  that  he  had  a  copy ;  and 
he  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  of 
that  Address  from  the  hon.  Member  who 
first  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  was  probably  not  aware,  that  one 
of  the  leading  barristers  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  had  impeached  General 
Darling,  by  bringing  against  him  six 
charges  that  might  affect  his  life.  On 
that  point,  however,  he  would  not  say  any 
more,  as  he  would  bring  the  Address  down 
to-morrow.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department  would  say  if  any 
measures  were  in  contemplation,  founded 
on  the  charges  to  which  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  alluded.  He  trusted  that  at  least 
General  Darling  would  be  recalled  to 
answer  them. 

Sir  O.  Murray  said,  he  understood  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  implied 
that  he  (Sir  G.  Murray)  had  evinced  too 
great  partiality  for  the  present  governor 
of  New  South  Wales.  He  begged  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  official  capacity  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  par- 
tiality for  any  one.  As  to  the  epithets  in 
the  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  hon. 
Member,  epithets  involved  no  proof.  The 
hon.  Membersaid,  that  articles  of  impeach- 
ment had  been  preferred  against  the  Go- 


vernor by  a  person  of  considerable  note  at 
the  Bar  in  New  South  Wales.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  as  if  to  prefer  such 
articles  was  tantamount  to  a  conviction  of 
the  individual  against  whom  they  were 
preferred.  Those  articles  were  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  published  ; 
but  he  ("Sir  G.  Murray)  had  laid  papers  on 
the  Table  of  the  House,  explanatory  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and 
could  see  no  reason  to  induce  him  to  advise 
the  recall  of  the  Governor,  unless  some 
stronger  matter  were  to  appear  against 
him. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  explained,  that  he 
had  only  referred  to  a  document  in  his 
possession,  to  show  that  the  Governor 
was  not  the  unpopular  man  he  had  been 
represented  to  be  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  unless  the  Go- 
vernors of  our  distant  colonies  were  kept 
under  proper  control,  there  was  no  extent 
of  despotism  which  they  would  not  practise ; 
more  especially  in  cases  of  libel.  By  the 
last  intelligence  from  New  South  Wales,  it 
appeared  that  four  prosecutions  were  at 
that  time  instituted.  What  was  likely  to 
be  the  consequences,  when  of  the  Jury 
seven  members  were  military  men,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Code  of  Laws.]  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  with- 
drawing his  notice  of  a  Motion  for  "  An 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  measures  to  have 
drafts  or  plans  of  a  Code  of  Laws  and  proce- 
dure, either  in  the  whole  or  in  parts,  to  be 
laid  before  that  House,"  observed,  that  it  was 
too  late  in  the  Session  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  so  important  a  subject.  He 
regretted  extremely  that  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster,  was  prevent- 
ed from  presenting  a  petition  on  this  im- 
portant question,  from  a  man  whose  name 
was  his  highest  eulogy — he  meant  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham — to  whom  the  world  was 
so  deeply  indebted  for  his  works  on  the 
subject ;  which  petition  contained  an  offer 
to  submit  to  the  House  the  draft  of  a  full 
Code  of  Laws  and  procedure,  with  reasons 
for  every  article,  if  the  House  would  think 
proper  to  go  to  the  expense  of  printing  it. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  instructed  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  plan,  met  the 
objection  which  had  hitherto  been  made 
to  all  codes,  that  they  were  subject  to 
misinterpretation. 
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Danish  Claimants.]  Mr.  Tennyson, 
in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Knaresborough, 
presented  a' Petition  from  certain  Danish 
Claimants,  complaining  of  the  losses  which 
they  had  sustained  from  the  confiscation 
of  British  property  in  Danish  ports.  After 
describing  the  amount  of  the  property 
originally  seized,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  sequestered,  and  the 
assurance  to  the  petitioners  that  they 
should  be  compensated  out  of  the  droits 
of  the  Crown,  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  by  the  11th  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  concluded  in  1814, 
it  was  provided,  "  That  all  sequestered 
property  not  already  confiscated  should  be 
returned."  The  Danish  authorities,  how- 
ever, who  were  previously  aware  of  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  this  Article,  took 
care  that  all  the  property  which  had  until 
then  been  only  sequestered,  should  be 
immediately  confiscated.  The  petitioners 
had  thus  lost  the  whole  of  their  property, 
and  had  received  no  compensation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  this  was  not  the  first  or  second,  or 
third  or  fourth  time,  that  this  question  had 
been  brought  before  the  House ;  and  he 
was  therefore  disposed  to  think  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  decided.  lie  solemnly 
declared,  after  a  perusal  of  all  the  docu- 
ments on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands, 
that  there  had  not  been  any  pledge  given 
by  the  Government,  that  the  demands  of 
these  claimants  should  be  satisfied.  He 
contended,  too,  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  establish  the  precedent  of  affording 
compensation  in  that  case,  as  it  would 
open  the  door  to  an  infinite  number  of 
other  claims  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
had  been  already  negatived  by  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  fVarburton  supported  the  petition. 
In  this  case  the  property  of  English  mer- 
chants had  been  confiscated  to  swell  the 
droits  of  the  Crown.  It  was  a  case  of 
astounding  injustice. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  pledge  himself  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee,  to  investigate 
these  claims  next  Session. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  similar  wish. 

Mr.  Trant  declared,  he  would  decidedly 
support  such  a  motion,  if  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House  next  Session. 

Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 


that  the  Fisheries*  Bill  be  read  \  third 
time, 

Mr.  Robinson  warned  the  Government, 
that  the  people  of  Newfoundland  were 
determined  to  try  their  right  to  fish  on 
the  banks  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French,  and  had  accordingly  sent  a  vessel 
to  fish,  concurrently  with  the  French,  and 
would  do  so  till  prevented  by  force.  He 
was  sorry  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  not 
in  his  place,  but  even  in  his  absence  he 
thought  it  was  well  to  make  that  statement, 
because  the  question  would  soon  be  brought 
before  the  Government  in  such  a  shape  as 
would  compel  a  decision. 


Newfoundland.]    On   the  question  •  one  year 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  July  9. 

Minute*.]  The  Army  Pension  Bill  vat  read  a  third  time 
end  passed.  The  Illusory  Appointments,  and  the  Real 
Property  Liability  Bills,  were  read  a  second  time.  The 
Appropriation  Act,  the  Vote  of  Credit  Bill,  the  Psrheejirr 
Bills  BUI,  the  Fisheries  Acts  Amendment  BUI.  fha  Dav 
erabodled  Militia  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Stage  Coach  Pro- 
iwieton  Bill,  the  Law  of  Libel  BUI,  and  the  Expanse  of 
Witnesses  (Ireland)  Bill,  were  brought  up  from  fha 
Commons,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Durham,  from  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Newington ;  from  the  Congregatioa  of  Protest. 
ant  Dissenters,  meeting  at  the  China  Terrace  Chapel, 
Lambeth;  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Stowmarkat, 
Suffolk,  and  York-etrect,  Walworth,  for  the  aooUtkai  of 
the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery.  By  Out  MfTfft* 
of  Clxvbxand,  from  James  Joyce,  of  Oalway,  agaiaet 
one  of  the  Clauses  of  the  Galway  Franchise  BUL  By  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  from  the  White  Inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Antigva,  praying  that  the  Blacks  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  Whites,  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  serving  on  Juries,  and  giving  evidence  In  Courts 
of  Justice.  By  the  Earl  of  Elbon,  from  the 
of  Chester,  against  the  Sale  of  Beer  BUL 

Their  Lordships  again  examined  Witnesses  on  the 
Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill. 

Arms  (Ireland)  Bill.]  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  objected  to  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  of  500/.,  and  pro- 
nounced the  whole  Bill  vexatious  and 
oppressive.  The  Bill,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  provided  no  relief  for  those  Captains 
of  ships  who  might  be  driven  into  any  of 
the  harbours  of  Ireland,  by  stress  of 
weather,  with  arms  or  gunpowder  on 
board,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  owner 
of  a  vessel  might  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
penalty,  because  a  passenger  had  arms  or 
ammunition  on  board,  even  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  Bill 
was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Act  of 
1797,  and  intended  to  be  in  force  for  but 
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The  Earl  of  Caledon  supported  the  Bill, 
which  he  described  as  a  measure  of  great 
propriety. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Earl  Stan- 
hope presented  a  Petition  from  the  Owners 
and  Occupiers  of  Land  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  their 
parochial  burthens,  from  the  number  of 
Irish  poor,  and  praying  the  House  to  adopt 
some  measure  for  the  removal  of  Distress 
in  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  landed  proprietors  of  that 
Kingdom  to  support  their  own  poor.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Session  he  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  Lordships  a  motion  of  in- 
quiry into  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  laid  a  state- 
ment before  them,  founded,  not  only  on 
what  he  had  observed,  but  also  upon  the 
authority  of  others,  whose  veracity  might 
be  relied  on,  and  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion were  very  extensive,  as  to  the  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  country.  He  made  that  statement 
in  contradiction  to  one  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  other  House  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
great  and  general  prosperity.  When  his 
noble  friend  near  him  (Viscount  Goderich) 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  Of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  exulted,  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  in  the  actual  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
try, as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  England, 
and  he  had  only  to  regret  that  that  pros- 
perity had  not  proved  as  substantial  and 
permanent  as  he  expected.  In  England 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  greatly, 
if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  small  notes,  but  that  was  an 
act  of  administration,  for  which  his  noble 
friend  was  not  answerable.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  congratulate  the  House  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  when  all 
classes  were  in  distress.  When  he  brought 
forward  the  former  motion  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  and  which  was  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  a 
noble  Earl  opposite,  one  of  the  Representa- 
tive Peers  of  Ireland,  stated — not  indeed 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  prospe- 
rity, but  that  which  was  rather  of  a  nega- 
tive than  a  positive  character;  namely, 
that  the  distress  was  not  greater  than  usual 
— in  short,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 


the  ordinary  and  habitual  state  of  suffer- 
ing, which  existed  at  all  times.  To  this 
the  noble  Earl  added,  exciting  general 
astonishment,  that  that  distress  ought  to 
continue,  if  it  could  not  be  relieved  but 
by  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  tampering 
with  the  currency.  It  was  well  for  the 
noble  Earl  so  to  speak.  While  he  enjoyed 
in  Ireland  the  benefit  of  a  small  note  cur* 
rency,  he  might  look  with  calmness  and 
indifference  on  the  sufferings  of  England. 
Since  that  period,  however,  the  distress  in 
Ireland  had  progressively  increased ;  the 
evils  which  continually  afflicted  that  coun- 
try now  pressed  upon  it  with  accumulated 
force,  and  in  some  parts  they  had  been 
still  further  aggravated  by  riot  and  blood- 
shed. He  would  not  detain  and  grieve 
the  House  on  this  occasion,  by  reading 
any  of  those  statements  which  he  received 
daily  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  of  the 
grievous  and  intolerable  distress  which 
afflicted  the  Irish.  Their  condition,  he 
was  well  assured,  must  be  known  to  all ; 
and  the  only  illustration,  therefore,  that 
he  should  give  of  it  was,  from  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  town  of  Brandon, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  distress 
continued  to  increase  in  all  quarters,  and 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  labourers 
was  so  great,  that  no  less  than  2,500 
applications  had  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee for  relief,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time.  It  then  stated,  that  the  dis- 
tress had  not  been  alleviated  by  the  advance 
of  the  season.  On  the  contrary,  it  still 
existed  in  the  utmost  severity,  and  had, 
indeed,  been  considerably  aggravated  by 
its  long  continuance.  No  improvement,  it 
said,  had  taken  place  in  trade,  and  no 
opportunity  offered  for  the  employment  of 
labourers  of  any  kind.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  greatest  distress  prevailed, 
and  this  distress  there  was  no  means  of 
alleviating,  except  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  richer  inhabitants.  In 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Brandon, 
it  was  added,  upwards  of  2,000  persons, 
being  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
population,  had  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing their  daily  food,  than  by  an  allowance 
from  charitable  contributions.  This  was 
the  statement  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  at  Brandon ;  but  it  would 
be  endless  to  quote  examples  of  the  ex- 
treme and  grievous  distress  which  afflicted 
Ireland.  They  were  to  be  found  in  every 
newspaper,  and  in  every  account  received 
from  that  country ;  and  if  further  proof 
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were  required,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
sanguinary  proceeding  which  had  lately 
taken  place  at  Limerick.  He  could  not 
agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl, 
who  bore  the  name  of  that  town,  that  the 
Magistrates  deserved  reproof  for  not 
calling  earlier  for  the  interference  of  the 
military.  The  magistrates,  on  all  such 
occasions,  were  bound  to  act  with  forbear- 
ance, and  to  leave  untried  no  means  of 
conciliation,  before  they  proceeded  to  that 
worst  and  last  alternative — the  employ- 
ment of  a  military  force,  ending,  as  but 
too  frequently  happened,  in  bloodshed 
and  death.  The  noble  Earl  was  wrong, 
therefore,  when  he  said,  that  the  military 
should  have  been  called  in  earlier.  Be 
that  however  as  it  might,  the  fact  of  the 
late  tumult  at  Limerick  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  distress  had 
arrived  in  that  country,  since  it  appeared, 
from  all  the  statements,  that  the  outrage 
was  not  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  the  parties  whose  premises  were 
attacked,  but  arose  entirely  from  the  deter* 
mination  of  a  starving  multitude,  to  pro- 
cure food  by  any  means  and  at  any  risk. 
From  the  accounts  since  received  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  an  impression 
seemed  to  prevail,  which  he  feared  was 
but  too  well  founded,  that  the  country 
was  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  and 
calamities  of  actual  famine.  He  asked 
the  noble  Duke  opposite,  therefore,  who 
was  induced  last  Session,  by  the  menaces 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  to  adopt  a 
measure  contrary  to  his  own  declared 
opinion,  in  order  as  he  avowed  at  the  time 
to  prevent  rebellion  and  civil  war;  he 
asked  that  noble  Duke,  whether  he  con- 
sidered a  state  of  famine,  or  what  very 
nearly  approached  to  it,  not  as  much 
accompanied  with  danger  to  the  safety  of 
the  State,  as  the  existence  of  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities  could  be  ?  He  knew 
that  the  noble  Duke,  according  to  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  attached  great  weight  to 
the  influence  of  bad  seasons  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  and  would  perhaps  say, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  crop.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  noble  Duke  was  responsible 
for  that,  but  he  contended,  and  was  able 
to  prove,  that  the  distress  in  Ireland  did 
not  arise  from  the  dearncss  or  scarcity  of 
provisions,  but  from  the  general  want  of 
employment.  The  distress  was  felt  and 
complained  of  before  anything  was  said  of 


the  dearness  of  provisions;  and  in  1822, 
when,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  distress  of  this  country 
arose  from  a  superabundance  of  produce, 
that  melancholy  fact  was  partially  proved; 
for  under  all  the  advantages  of  an  abund- 
ant harvest,  the  greatest  distress  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country  was  exported, 
although  the  people  were  at  that  time 
actually  perishing  with  hunger.  In  the 
Report  to  which  he  had  already  alluded 
it  was  stated,  that  no  scarcity  of  provision 
existed,  but  that  the  price  was  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poor.  Their  Lordships, 
however,  instead  of  considering  of  some 
means  by  which  employment  might  be 
offered  to  the  famishing  population  of 
Ireland,  had  been  amusing  themselves  for 
a  considerable  time,  in  an  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  franchise  of  the  borough  of  East 
Retford,  as  if  the  corrupt  practices  which 
prevailed  at  elections  were  not  matter  of 
general  notoriety.  In  one-half  of  the 
time  which  their  Lordships  had  wasted  in 
this  vain  inquiry,  they  might  have  tho- 
roughly digested  some  plan  of  relief  for 
the  unfortunate  and  suffering  population 
of  Ireland.  He  regretted,  indeed,  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  noble  Marquis, 
who,  sitting  behind  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  had,  conse- 
quently, a  greater  claim  upon  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  than  those  Peers  who  sat 
at  his  side  of  the  House,  had  been  aban- 
doned for  the  present  Session,  because  that 
measure  would  have  proved  most  bene- 
ficial. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  such 
a  bill  should  be  considered  with  due  care 
and  attention ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  express  his  regret,  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  had  not  been  carried 
into  effect  this  Session.  That,  however, 
like  many  other  measures  which  would 
tend  to  the  public  advantage,  had  been 
thrown  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme impatience  (which  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  justified  on  any  principle  of 
public  expediency)  to  dissolve  the  present 
Parliament.  The  country  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  election ;  the  people  were 
about  to  exercise  one  of  their  dearest  and 
most  valuable  privileges;  and  a  few  months 
would  shew  whether  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  represented  to  be  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  other  countries, 
was  in  fact  a  real  and  substantial  good,  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  mere  shadow,  or, 
still  worse,  a  convenient  engine  of  extort- 
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ing  from  the  people  a  greater  amount  of 
taxation  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  any  inquiry,  either  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  by  a 
Select  Committee,  as  to  the  particular 
grievances  which  oppressed  the  people,  and 
to  which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships.  Those 
measures  which  were  just  and  proper — 
which  would  have  been  wise  and  practic- 
able at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion— became,  at  the  conclusion,  hopeless 
and  futile.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  not 
alleviated,  that  no  attention  had  been  paid 
to  them,  and  no  inquiry  made  into  their 
cause,  could  their  Lordships  wonder  that 
the  cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform  should 
grow  loud  and  general  ?  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  that  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous friend  of  such  a  Parliamentary  Reform 
as  could,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
general  petition  from  Kent,  be  brought 
about  upon  proper  principles.  At  that 
late  period  of  the  Session  it  was  vain  to 
expect  any  new  measure  to  be  adopted  ; 
but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament,  at 
an  early  period  in  the  ensuing  Session,  to 
adopt  that  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  preliminary  measure ;  namely,  some 
means  to  prevent  those  corrupt  practices 
which  were  known  to  prevail.  The  period 
of  the  Session  removed  the  possibility  of 
any  inquiry  being  then  commenced ;  but 
he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Duke  whether, 
in  the  short  time  which  might  yet  elapse 
before  the  dissolution,  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  proposing  any  grant  or  vote  of  pub- 
lic money  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
which  existed  in  Ireland  ?  The  petition 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  present,  pro- 
ceeded from  certain  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers of  land  in  this  country,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  which  they  felt  in  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  were  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  the  Irish  poor,  who, 
from  their  wretched  poverty,  were  induced 
to  migrate  to  this  country,  where,  espe- 
cially in  the  county  of  Kent,  they  became 
exceedingly  burthensome.  In  conclusion, 
he  begged  leave  to  read  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  which  was  in  these  words : 
"  Your  petitioners  being  most  anxious  that 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  actual  famine 
with  which  Ireland  appears  to  be  menaced 
may  be  averted,  earnestly  entreat  your 
Lordships  to  take  the  subject  into  your 
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most  serious  consideration,  and  that  you 
will  grant  such  relief  as  the  emergency  of 
the  case  requires." 

The  Earl  of  Limerick,  begged  to  tres- 
pass on  their  Lordships'  patience  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  labouring,  as  he  was,  under 
very  severe  indisposition,  he  should  not 
offer  himself  to  their  attention,  but  for 
certain  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  friend,  who,  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  Lordships'  orders  which  he  possessed, 
had  dexterously  avoided  any  direct  breach 
of  form,  and  yet  had  contrived  to  allude 
to  him  (Lord  Limerick)  in  an  individual 
and  personal  sense.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated,  that  a  person  who  bore  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Limerick  had  stated  cir- 
cumstances to  the  House  which  he  did 
not  conceive  were  founded  in  truth  ;  and 
he  then  went  on  to  state  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. Setting  aside  for  the  present  what 
was  directed  personally  against  himself, 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  general  statement  of  the  noble  Earl. 
After  having  entered  somewhat  minutely 
into  the  nature  of  distress,  he  was  pleased 
to  threaten  the  whole  country  of  Ireland 
with  the  horrors  of  famine.  He  hoped 
that  the  noble  Earl's  apprehensions,  which 
were  no  doubt  very  poetical,  would  not  be 
realized.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  were  well  founded.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  that  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  expressed  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  Magistrates  were  to 
blame  in  not  having  sooner  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  military,  in  the  late  riot 
at  Limerick.  He  had  not  stated  any  such 
thing.  He  had  said,  that  the  troops  were 
out  quite  soon  enough,  but  he  had  blamed 
the  Magistrates  for  not  being  present  to 
direct  their  operations.  The  noble  Earl 
spoke  of  the  affair  as  a  scene  of  terror 
and  confusion  arising  from  the  desperate 
determination  of  a  starving  multitude  to 
obtain  the  means  of  existence  ;  but  that 
was  not  a  correct  view  of  the  subject.  He 
did  not  take  his  statements  fiom  News- 
paper reports,  nor  ground  them  upon  the 
opinions  of  would-be  politicians,  but 
from  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
most  respectable  merchants,  some  of  whose 
magazines  were  attacked  by  the  mob.  He 
believed  that  the  whole  originated  in  the 
mischievous  disposition  of  a  parcel  of  boys, 
who,  if  a  single  peace-officer,  of  any  kind, 
had  appeared,  would  have  immediately  dis- 
persed; but,  being  allowed  to  proceed 
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without  molestation,  they  were  joined  by 
a  number  of  idlers,  always  ready  for  mis- 
chief, and  then  proceeded  to  commit  those 
acts  of  violence,  which,  finally,  led  to  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  the  military.  But 
in  all  the  letters  which  he  had  received, 
and  they  were  from  authorities  which 
could  not  for  one  moment  be  doubted,  it 


quibusdam  alii*.  The  petition  came  from 
Kent,  and  appeared  to  have  been  got  up, 
because  the  petitioners  were  afraid  of  bar- 
ing a  number  of  the  suffering  Irish  quar- 
tered upon  them  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. It  was  very  well  known,  however, 
that  if  the  Irish  did  not  come  over,  the  bop- 
picking  could  not  go  on.  A  sufficient 
number  of  hands  could  not  otherwise  be 


was  distinctly  stated,  that  not  one  distressed 

person  joined  the  mob.     The  noble  Earl, !  obtained.     It  was  well  for  the  people  of 

he  thought,  had  taken  a  very  injudicious    Kent  to  look  to  themselves  and   to  their 


step  in  calling  public  attention  to  this 
subject,  for  it  was  probable  that  the  agita- 
tion of  it  at  the  present  moment  might 
load  to  many  mischiefs,  and,  not  improb- 
ably, create  another  riot  similar  to,  and, 
perhaps,  worse  in  its  consequences  than  that 


own  interests,  but,  for  God's  sake,  when 
their  Lordships  had  a  petition  from  Kent 
under  consideration,  let  them  leave  Ireland 
alone.  To  make  a  period,  or  point  a 
sentence,  the  situation  of  that  country  had 
long  been  the  favourite  subject,  the  hack- 


to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded  and  neyed  theme,  of  every  puny  politician,  or 

which  he  so  much  deprecated.     Since  the  vain-glorious  orator.  Ireland  would  do  very 

passing  of  the  Catholic   Relief  Bill,  all  well  if  she  were  left  alone.    The  rage  of 

had  been  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  innovation,  the  march  of  intellect,  the  de- 

except  those  occasional   exuberances    of  sire  to  overthrow  that  which  was  old,  and 


animal  spirits  which  naturally  belonged  to 
the  Irish  character.  He  would  not  under- 
take to  say  that  the  distress  of  the  people 
had  been  entirely  removed  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  and  liberal  contribu- 
tions which  had  been  entered  into,  it  had 
been  very  considerably  alleviated.  The 
pi  ice  of  provisions,  too,  had  of  late  fallen 
in  no  trilling  degree ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  the  liberal  aid 
of  the  richer  classes  of  the  Irish  commu- 
nity, he  had  very  little  doubt  that,  in  a 
short  time,  all  the  symptoms  of  distress 
would  disappear.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  no  distress  in  Ireland  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  that  distress 
existed  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Whence  did  it  arise?  was  it  from  want 
of  provisions  ?  No  ;  but  from  want  of 
employment.  He  repeated,  it  was  from 
the  want  of  employment,  arising  from  the 
distress  of  the  middle  classes,  who  had 
not  the  means  of  employing  the  poor. 
All  the  richer  classes  had  contributed 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  with  the  spirit  of 
liberalitv  and  humanity  which  had  ever 
distinguished  him,  contributed  very  lately 
100/.,  and  many  of  the  merchants  had 
given  very  largely,  in  short,  every  person 
concerned  had  subscribed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  means.  His  noble  friend  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this 
petition,  to  deliver  a  philippic  on  the  stale 
of  Ireland.  His  speech,  indeed,  had 
embraced  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  might 
truly  be  said  to  be  dc  or/uiibus  rebus  ct 


to  establish  that  which  was  new,  had  its 
influence  there ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
afraid  that  the  agitation  of  this  question 
(however  excellent  the  motives  by  which  it 
was  dictated)  might  give  rise  to  mischiefs 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  denied 
that  there  was  general  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  stated,  that  the  people  were  never 
better  off  than  now. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  state 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  propose  any  grant  of 
money  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Darnlcy  should  have  been 
triad  to  hear  of  some  substantial  relief  for 
Ireland,  but  he  did  not  think  the  emission 
of  paper  money  would  give  that  relief.  He 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  their  Lord- 
ships, that  the  price  of  potatoes  had  lately 
fallen  considerably,  and  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  people  of  Ireland  obtuining 
relief. 

Lord  Teynham  begged  to  inform  their 
Lordships,  in  support  of  the  petition,  that 
there  was  great  distress  in  Kent. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Appropriation  Bill.]  Lord  Durham 
moved,  that  the  Appropriation  Act  be 
printed.  That  Act  was  the  only  consti- 
tutional means  by  which  their  Lordships 
could  ascertain  in  what  manner  Inc 
revenues  of  the  country  were  applied,  and 
therefore  h?.  thought  that  it  was  fitting 
the  Act  should  be  printed.  Doing  so  was 
warranted  by  tradition,  though  not  by  the 
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late  practice  of  the  House,  and  tie  did  not 
see  why  that  practice  should  not  be  again 
had  recourse  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  course.  He  had,  in  his  time, 
been  as  much  in  opposition  as  the  noble 
Lord,  but  he  had  never  thought  of  moving 
for  the  printing  of  that  bill. 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  did  not  do  it  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Government, 
but  that  he  might,  as  a  Peer  of  the  realm, 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  contents 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  Appropriation  Act  being 
printed. 

Lord  Durham's  motion  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  July  9. 

Minora.]  The  Beer  and  Cider  Duties  Repeal  Bill,  the 
Exchequer  Bill*  BUI,  the  Militia  Pay  Bill,  and  the  Stage 
Coach  Proprietors  Bill,  were  read  a  third  time  and  pawed. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  K.  Dowlas,  the 
Duties  levied  on  United  States  article*  imported  into 
the  West  Indies,  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  of  Custom- 
house OfBom  in  the  Colonies: -On  the  Motion  of  Sir  J. 
Macciktosji,  Droits  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Crown, 
from  1793  to  1815,  the  sources  whence  they  came,  and  how 
applied. 

Petitions  presented.  For  a  better  supply  of  Water,  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood,  from  South  Lambeth.  Against  the 
Spirit  and  Stamp  Duties  (Ireland),  by  Mr.  Corrt,  from 
the  Freeholders  of  Tyrone.  Complaining  of  the  Conduct 
of  Lord  C  Somerset,  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett,  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
Against  the  Renewal  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter, 
by  Mr.  C.  Bullbe.  from  Ashton-under<Lyne:— By  Sir  T. 
Morrrit,  from  the  Freeholders  of  Flintshire.  For  Pro- 
tection to  West-India  Property,  by  the  Marquis  of  Chan- 
Doe,  from  the  Proprietors  of  Demerara :  -  By  Mr.  K. 
DocoLAa,  from  West-India  Proprietors  residing  in  Olasgow. 
For  the  remission  of  the  Duties  on  Brick*  and  Tiles, by  Mr. 
Forbstm.  from  the  Brick-makers  of  Broselcy  and  Daw- 
ley.  For  the  abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  by  Mr.  S. 
Rica,  from  Dissenters  at  Leeds.  In  favour  of  the  Northern 
Roads  Bill,  by  Lord  Morfbth,  from  the  Magistrates  of 
Inverness  and  Nairn. 

New  South  Wales.]  Mr.  O'Connell, 
after  stating  that  a  convict  named  Dennis 
M'Hue,  who  had  been  banished  under 
the  Insurrection  Act,  had  left  behind 
him  property  in  the  Savings-bank  at 
Sidney,  to  the  amount  of  100/.  whirh 
his  widow  had  been  unable  to  recover, 
moved,  "That  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  hi*  Majesty,  praying  that 
ne  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order 
that  there  *be  laid  before  the  House  a 
copy  of  the  depositions  and  other  pro- 
ceedings against  Dennis  M'Hue,  a  prisoner 
of  the  Crown  in  New  South  Wales, 
and    any    correspondence    which     had 


taken  place  on  the  subject  of  his  removal, 
with  the  return  made  to  Government 
of  his  death." 

Mr.  Hume  took  the  opportunity,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  occurred  in  the 
House  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  New 
South  Wales,  of  saying,  that  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  of  General  Darling, 
was  founded,  not  on  the  case  to  which  his 
hon.  friend,  the'member  for  Clare,  had  just 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  nor  on 
the  case  of  the  petitioner  of  yesterday, 
but  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  general 
tenour  of  his  conduct.  From  every 
quarter  he  had  heard  of  charges  against 
him.  Indeed,  he  submitted,  whether  the 
bare  fact  that  a  Governor  of  a  colony 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
prosecutions  for  libel  against  himself, 
the  unfortunate  libeller  being  tried  by  a 
Jury  of  seven  officers,  selected  by  the 
Adjutant,  ought  not  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  convince 
him  that  there  was  something  not  right, 
which  it  was  attempted  to  stifle  ?  These 
pretended  libels  were  read  in  the  House 
the  other  evening,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  not  even  the  Attorney  General  of  this 
country,  with  all  his  soreness  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  consider  them  deserving  of 
notice.  When  he  saw  General  Darling, 
however,  prosecuting  for  libel  every  News- 
paper in  the  colony,  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
at  least  prima  facie  evidence  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  his  conduct.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  refuse  to  call 
the  Governor  back  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct ;  but,  in  the  next  Parliament,  it 
would  be  indispensable  to  bring  the  subject 
again  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  hoped,  however,  that  care 
would  be  taken  to  retain  the  individual 
whose  petition  was  received  yesterday,  that 
he  might  be  a  witness  on  the  case,  and 
not  be  sent  out  of  the  way,  to  some  distant 
settlement,  as  his  evidence  must  be  of 
considerable  importance.  He  had  been 
requested  by  his  hon.  friend  who  presented 
the  petition  yesterday,  to  state,  that  the 
petitioner  hacf  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
mention  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  at  Chatham,  and  which  had 
occasioned  his  imprisonment.  The  Ser- 
jeant there  had  ordered  him  to  receive 
some  coffee  instead  of  soup ;  he  refused, 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
army,  and,  because  he  would  not  pay  for 
the  coffee,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  what 
was  termed  insubordination,  and  remained 
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in  the  guard-house  nine  weeks,  waiting  for 
the  decision  on  his  case  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  when  he  was  condemned  to  two 
months*  imprisonment  and  hard  labour ;  a 
sentence,  however,  which  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  as  it  was  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  law.  It  was  singular  that 
the  officer  who  took  the  most  active  part 
against  the  petitioner  at  Chatham  was 
Captain  Gray,  who  was  Adjutant  at  Sid- 
ney when  the  petitioner's  original  punish- 
ment took  place.  There  might  be  nothing 
in  this  coincidence,  but  the  unfortunate 
petitioner  found  it  difficult  to  separate  the 
two  circumstances.  He  would  now  advert 
to  the  Address  which  had  been  presented 
in  the  colony  to  General  Darling,  a  copy 
of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was 
signed  by  1 15  persons  out  of  a  population 
of  30,000.  That  Address  was  prepared 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  was  carried 
round  privately  for  signatures.  If  General 
Darling  had  been  conscious  that  his  go- 
vernment deserved  approbation,  he  would 
have  called  a  public  meeting,  such  a9 
that  in  February  last,  when  400  or  500 
persons  assembled  to  petition  for  an 
extension  of  their  rights.  Of  the  115 
persons  who  had  signed  the  Address, 
forty-five  were  Magistrates  (out  of  150  in 
the  colony) ;  twenty-two  were  persons 
who  had  not  been  six  months  in  the  colony  ; 
twenty  were  persons  who  were  petitioners 
for  lands  and  other  benefits  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governor.  Such  was  the  way 
in  which  this  Address  had  been  got  up. 
He  was  prepared  to  prove,  that  an  officer 
who  had  refused  to  sign  it  had  been  since 
sent  home.  In  fact,  the  power  which 
the  Governor  possessed  in  the  colony 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
King  in  England.  He  could  grant 
1,000  or  2,000  acres  in  any  favourable 
spot.  He  could  grant  to  auy  individual 
as  many  servants  as  he  chose.  He  could 
create  Magistrates.  He  could  give  im- 
portance to  any  one.  With  so  much 
influence,  the  wonder  was,  that  there  were 
so  few  signatures  to  the  Address.  He  un- 
derstood that  several  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  Address  had  since  received 
grants  of  land.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  would  look  at  the  list  of 
grants,  and  then  at  the  list  of  the  signa- 
tures to  the  Address,  he  would  find  among 
the  latter  the  names  of  several  persons 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  colony, 
and  who  had  since  received  grants  of  land. 
It  was  a  singular  thing,    that  out  of  115 


persons  who  had  signed  an  Address,  de- 
claring that  the  Governor  had  been  tra- 
duced by  the  Press,  ninety-six  took  in  the 
identical  papers,  the  conductors  of  which, 
they  declared  had  behaved  so  extremely 
ill.  The  means  which  the  Governor  had 
resorted  to  for  protecting  his  character 
were  such  as  must  destroy  every  paper  in 
the  Colony.  In  the  next  Session  he  hoped 
that  the  subject  would  be  brought  fairly 
forward,  and  that  justice  would  be  done 
to  the  colony.  If  Governor  Darling 
should  be  able  to  disprove  all  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  he  should  be  most 
ready  to  allow  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
He  was  at  present,  however,  satisfied  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
required  the  removal  of  the  Governor,  and 
the  placing  of  the  colony  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  laws,  so  that  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  promulgate  what  law 
he  pleased. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  begged,  in  justice  to 
himself,  to  state  some  facts,  which  he  be- 
lieved were  more  deserving  of  credit  than 
those  alleged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen; and  which  he  was  prepared  to  prove, 
either  at  the  bar  or  in  a  committee.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Address  which  had  been  presented 
to  General  Darling  was  the  spontaneous 
feeling  of  the  individuals  who  signed  it. 
It  was  signed  by  115  persons,  none  of 
whom  were  connected  with  Government, 
or  held  any  office  under  Government. 
Of  the  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of 
ten  members,  five  had  signed  the  Address ; 
but  thev  had  no  situation  under  Govern- 
ment.  The  person  who  first  signed  the 
Address  had  signed  the  petition  for  a 
Legislative  Assembly  in  New  South 
Wales;  he  was  not  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  considered  that  he  had 
been  ill-used  in  the  colony.  There  were 
others  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
persons,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  put 
their  names  to  this  paper,  declaring  tnat 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  conduct  of 
General  Darling  had  been  in  any  respect 
illegal,  unjust,  or  unnecessary.  Among 
the  earliest  signatures  were  the  names 
Robert  Campbell  and  Jones — persons  of 
the  highest  respectability.  It  was  said  by 
an  hon.  Gentleman  yesterday,  that  the 
present  Governor  had  instituted  more  pro- 
secutions for  libel  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  fact,  however,  was,  that 
previous  to  the  government  of  Admiral 
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Brisbane,  there  was  no  free  press  in  the 
Colony  ;  and  previous  to  Governor  Dar- 
ling, only  one  Government  Gazette ;  so 
that  prosecutions  for  libel  were  impossible. 
Whether  Governor  Darling  had  been  too 
strict  or  arbitrary  he  could  not  say,  but  he 
knew  that  the  Address  in  question  had 
been  signed  by  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  landholders  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
obtained  in  an  underhand  manner. 

Sir  O.  Murray  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  stated  the  inform- 
ation, which  he  had  probably  derived  from 
some  of  the  most  violent  and  prejudiced 
persons  in  the  colony,  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 
That  hon.  Member,  as  well  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare, had  talked  of  the  danger 
of  an  abuse  of  power  in  the  colonies ; 
but  might  there  not  also  be  abuse  of 
power  by  a  Member  of  that  House  ?  Might 
not  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House  throw 
out  imputations  upon  a  public  officer, 
derived  from  sources  unworthy  of  credit, 
but  which  received  importance  from  the 
distinguished  station  of  the  person  who 
uttered  them?  He  confessed  that  he 
could  hardly  conceive  a  more  indiscreet 
use  of  the  privilege  of  speech,  conceded 
to  the  Members  of  Parliament ;  especially 
where  the  individual  charged  was  at  such 
a  distance  that  he  had  no  means  of  mak- 
ing an  immediate  reply.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  had,  for  instance,  read 
the  statement  of  the  soldier  himself,  as  if 
it  could  be  considered  authentic.  As  to 
the  Address  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
he  (Sir  George  Murray)  had  no  doubt  of 
the  respectability  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  it  had  been  signed  ;  but  it  was  not 
for  him  to  be  influenced  by  any  consider- 
ation of  that  nature;  by  the  evidence, 
and  by  the  facts  alone,  must  he  be  guided. 
At  present,  he  felt  perfect  confidence  in 
the  Governor;  but  if,  on  strict  investigation, 
it  should  appear  that  his  conduct  had  been 
improper,  he  would  certainly  not  defend 
it.  But  he  must  strongly  object  to  such 
statements  as  that  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  It 
had  been  imputed  as  a  crime  to  General 
Darling  that  the  Juries  in  New  South 
Wales  were  military ;  but  that  was  in 
conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  willing  to  pro- 
duce evidence  at  the  bar  in  proof  of  the 
charge. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  accused, 
in  proof  of  his  own  charge,  was  not  what 
he  called  satisfactory  proof. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  also  pro* 
duce  other  witnesses  to  substantiate  the 
charge. 

General  Grosvenor  knew  General  Dar- 
ling to  be  a  man  of  mild  temper  and  hu- 
mane conduct,  and1  he  could  not,  conse- 
quently believe  him  guilty  of  the  conduct 
imputed  to  him. 

Address  agreed  to. 

Labourers'  Wages  Bill.]  Mr. Little- 
ton stated,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  this  Bill  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  He  felt  deep  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  not  from  his  private 
disappointment,  but  from  the  great  injury 
which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  manufac- 
turing districts  by  the  postponement  of 
the  measure,  particularly  as  it  had  been 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  leading 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
He  then  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  this  question 
that  day  month. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  in  the  feeling 
of  regret  that  the  measure  must  necessarily 
be  postponed,  and  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  support  it  next  Session.  He 
was  friendly  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference between  master  and  workmen,  but 
he  did  not  consider  this  Bill  an  exception 
to  that  principle. 

Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  think  the  prinqiple 
of  the  Bill  was  opposed  to  the  sound 
doctrines  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CoxsolidatedFuxdAppropriatiox 
Bill.]  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hemes, 
the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time.  On  the  question  that  the  Bill 
do  pass, 

Mr.  Davenport  said, — Sir,  before  this 
question  is  put,  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  subject  I  allude  to  is 
that  of  a  general  reduction  of  all  salaries, 
and  this  is  more  particularly  necessary 
in  consequence  of  what  happened  a  few 
days  ago,  when  the  moderate,  and,  I  might 
say,  too  liberal  proposition  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  the  Judges  to  only 
double  what  they  were  in  1 792,  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  3  to  1,    There 
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were  on  that  occasion  only  1 1  out  of  658 
Members  of  this  House  who  voted  in 
favour  of  the  proposition,  and  of  the  37 
who   voted   for  the  continuance  of   the 


present  high    salaries  of  the   Judges,   a 
number  equal  to  the  minority  belonged  to 
the  learned  profession,  out  of  which  Judges 
are  selected.     Yet  it  has  been  generally 
supposed,  that  a  Parliament,  when  under 
sentence  of  death,  has  more  compassion 
towards  the  people  than  at  other  times, 
and  that  the  concern  for  the  public  good 
of  a  dying  Parliament,  like  the  music  of 
the  swan,  goes  on  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  approach  of  death.     But,  Sir,  it 
will  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
no  intention  to  reduce  salaries ;  it  seems 
that  every  thing  else  is  to  come  down, 
such    as  profits  from  trade,    land-rents, 
and  the  prices  of  labour — but  salaries  to 
public  officers  arc  to  be  maintained  at  the 
war  standard.     But  will  the  country  bear 
this  ?   will  it  endure  that  public  meu  shall 
augment  the  burthens  of  the  country  in  a 
proportion  nearly  double,  by  augmenting 
their  own  salaries,  and  rendering  themselves 
the  only  parties  exempt  from  the  distress 
raid  the  privation  which  all  others  surfer  ? 
1  trust,  that  at  the  next  election  a  pledge 
will  be  exacted  from  every  Member  on  a 
subject  of  such  vast   importance  to  the 
countrv.     I  trust,  this  House  w  ill  bear  in 
mind  the   Minister's  assertion,   that   the 
wages  of  labour  in  England  are  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  prices  of  the 
continent.     Since  this  is  the  principle  by 
which  we  are  to  be   governed,   why  not 
apply  it  to  the  State  labourers  ?      How 
can  they  in  common  honesty  or  decency 
help  themselves  (for  with  such  a  House 
of  Commons  as  this  they  have  only  to  help 
themselves)  to   salaries    kept   up   to  the 
highest  rate  of  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  while  they  have   lowered   all  wages 
except  their  own.     This,  Sir,  I  say  is  the 
natural    consequence    of    recruiting    the 
Cabinet  out  of  counting-houses  and  shops. 
It  would  not  have  been  endured  before  the 
monied  interest   had  reached  its  present 
ascendancy.     During  the  last  four  years 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  House  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
salaries  of  public  officers.     Has  the  House 
done  this  ?     If  we  refer  to  the  reports  on 
the  Table,  we  shall  see  the  whole  army  of 
official  servants  now  receiving  the  same, 
or  nearly  the   same,  amount  of  pay   as 
during  the  continental  war,  when  prices 
were  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent  higher 


than  they  are  at  present.  I  wish  to  hear 
what  reduction  of  salaries  in  conformity 
with  the  altered  circumstances  of  those 
whose  labour  pays  them,  any  member  of 
Government  will  propose?  At  present  I 
hear  of  no  instance  of  the  kind  save  that 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who, 
following  the  illustrious  example  set  by 
Lord  Camden,  has  given  up  part  of  his 
emoluments.  Yes,  I  have  neard  of  an- 
other instance,  that  of  the  cats  at  Dun- 
cannon  Fort  being  put  upon  half  allow- 
ance, in  order,  I  suppose,-  to  propitiate 
the  rats.  I  wish  Government  would  do 
the  same  by  their  rats  as  they  do  by  their 
cats,  and  that  would  satisfy  me.  I  re- 
collect the  only  answer  1  got  on  this 
point,  in  the  year  1827,  was  from  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  who 
said,  that  "  if  it  was  thought  that  public 
officers  received  too  much," — were  they 
to  sutler  a  reduction  ?  No,  but  that— 
"  a  tax  ought  to  be  levied  on  all  property 
generally."  Here  was  a  servant  settling 
the  amount  of  his  own  wages,  and  when 
his  master  (ruined,  observe,  by  his  coun- 
sels) wishes  to  economise,  he  cannot  con- 
sent to  curtail  his  wages  unless  his  master 
consents  to  a  further  destruction  of  his 

property. 

The  Bill  was  passed. 

Li  Bel-law  Amendment  Bill.]  The 
Attorney  General  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Libel-law 
Amendment  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  to  put  a  question  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He  had 
understood  that  the  clemency  of  the  Crown 
had  been  extended  to  various  capital 
offenders  under  sentence.  He  thought 
there  were  some  minor  offenders  to  whom 
mercy  might  also  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended, without  any  detriment  to  the 
administration  of  justice*  He  wished  to 
know  whether  a  pardon  was  likely  to  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  in  con- 
finement for  libels  published  in  the  Morning 
Journal  newspaper?  He  really  thought 
that  when  murderers  were  pardoned,  Mr, 
Alexander  might  well  become  an  object  of 
clemencv. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  no 
concern  with  the  subject  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Member,  but  was  still  of  opinion  that 
the  course  pursued  towards  Mr.  Alexander 
was  correct. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  would  not  be 
a  party  to  bringing  into  discussion  thfj 
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moit  valuable  prerogative  which  the  Crown 
possessed — he  meant  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  The  hon.  Member  hud  stated,  that 
the  Royal  clemency  had  recently  been  ex- 
tended to  criminals  convicted  of  murder. 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  no  such  extension  of  the 
Royal  clemency  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  there  had  been  an 
extension  of  it  to  several  persons  convicted 
of  capital  crimes,  and  among  that  number 
he  supposed  that  there  had  been  some 
guilty  of  murder. 

•Sir  R.  Peel,  in  reply,  stated,  that  he 
supposed  that  the  hon.  Member  must  be 
alluding  to  what  had  occurred  on  the  Re- 
corder's list  of  convicted  criminals  being 
laid  before  his  Majesty.  A  report  of  the 
cases  of  criminals  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  was,  as  the  House  well  knew, 
periodically  laid  before  his  Majesty  ;  and 
ou  the  last  occasion,  it  so  happened,  that 
the  report  was  made  immediately  after  his 
Majesty's  first  accession  to  the  Throne,  and 
Ministers  did  not  sec  any  reason  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the 
law  into  execution.  Ministers  would, 
however,  have  acttid  very  improperly  if 
they  had  advised  his  Majesty  on  account 
of  his  accession  to  remit  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  in  any  case  where  it  was  expedi- 
ent it  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  hon.  Member  was  not  to  suppose  Mi  at 
his  Majesty  would  have  abstained  horn 
letting  the  law  take  its  course  if  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  h.id  at  all  demanded  it. 

Hill  read  a  third  time. 

The  Attorney  General  proposed  an 
Amendment  to  increase  the  amount  of  re- 
cognizances. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  as   the   lion, 
and   learned   Gentleman   had  moved   his 
Amendment  without  a  word   of  explana- 
tion, and  with  a  brevity  which,  though  it 
might  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  was  not  very  decorous  I  noble  Lori-  f 
to  the  House,  he  would  not  enter  into  a  I  tnmtd  fc*"*t 
repetition  of  the  arguments  which  he  had 
formcily  used,  because,  as  the  House  had  f  nadi  v 
not  heard  a  single  argument  to  change  the 
opinion    which    it    had   expressed  on  a  'if-** 
former  evening,  he  could  not  suppose d»"  '"** 
it  would  consent  to  impose  fresh  ' 
on  the  Press  at  a  time  at  which  it 
fessing  to  relieve  it. 

Lord  Hoxcick  wished  to  kusm 
Amendment  was  on  which  hf  u**  * 
For  his  own  part,  he  Lfci  «*  *■? 
therefore  was  unable  lo 


Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  originally  pro- 
posed, by  a  clause  in  this  Bill,  that  the  re- 
cognizances entered  into  by  tho  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  should  be  in- 
creased by  an  additional  100/.  He  (Lord 
Morpeth)  had  moved  in  the  committee  that 
that  clause  should  be  expunged,  and  his 
motion  was  carried.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  now,  after  the  decision  of 
the  committee  against  him,  proposing  that 
his  original  clause  should  be  restored. 

Lord  Normanby  stated,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  introduced  this  Amendment  was  of  a 
piece  with  his  whole  official  conduct.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  the  last 
man  to  whom  he  would  intrust  any  addi- 
tional power  which  might  be  converted  into 
an  engine  of  oppression  towards  the  Press. 
He  thought  that  it  was  advisable  for  him 
to  make  that  statement  in  his  place  in 
Parliament.  He  hoped  that  other  Members, 
who  thought  like  him  on  this  subject, 
would  imitate  his  example ;  for  he  could 
assure  them,  that  in  the  country,  the  Whigs 
generally  were  sharing  much  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Whig  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  upon 
this  occasion  he  should  waive  all  discussion 
of  his  own  general  conduct,  and  should 
pass  over  without  notice  the  unlookid-fo: 
indignation  with  which  the  noble  Lorr;  >>*»• 
just  attacked  him.  Sorry  as  he  miz>*  ^ 
for  having  excited  it,  he  had  ai  !.&*•'  rv 
convolution  of  knowing  tha:  he  h*<  <*nr- 
nothing  which  could  justiry  '• 
fleeting  upon  his  condacs  u*r9*ti*  rv 
since  he  had  been  Attorns  ^*>  .-*. 
found  no  reason  to  wnff»»  J"" 
retract,  anv  ihinr  ***** 
With  all  the  mps*  *»** 
noble  Lord  opp<*fc  * 
that  he  til*  A**1"^ 
responsible  u-  **  * 
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proposed  his  Amendment  without  explana- 
tion.    He  conceived  that  it  was  already 
sufficiently  well    known,    and    he    con- 
jectured  from   the    large    attendance  of 
Members  that  it  was  equally  well  known, 
that  he  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House    upon    it.      The    history    of    the 
measure  was  shortly  this : — his  object  was, 
to  restore  the  Bill  to  the  form  in  which  he 
had    originally    introduced    it    into    the 
House.     He   had   not  been  prepared  to 
/,  expect  that  a  division  would  have  taken 
place  upon  it  in  the  committee.     His  noble 
friend  opposite  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  told 
him  that  he  was  averse  to  the  clause  in 
question  ;  but  when  his  noble  friend  made 
that  representation  to  him,  he  had  under- 
stood that  representation,  though  he  was 
certain  that  the  noble  Lord  had  no  wish  to 
mislead  him,  to  signify  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  divide  the  House  upon  it.  In  a 
very  small  House,  however,  a  division  had 
taken    place   upon   it.      There   was  that 
evening  a  larger  attendance  of  Members 
present,   and  he  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing whether  the  House  was  of  opinion  that 
the  amendment  which  had  been  agreed  to 
on  the  former  evening  should  still  remain 
part  of  the  Dill.     He  had  not  added  any- 
thing to  the  Bill  as  it  stood  originally  ;  he 
was  only  attempting  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
first  condition.     It  was  understood  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite, — for  he  had  himself 
made   the   communication   to   the    noble 
Lord, — that  he  would   upon  the  present 
evening  make  such  an  attempt.     The  only 
object  which  he  had  in  view  in  proposing 
his  present  Amendment  was,   to  give  to 
private  individuals  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  damages  awarded  to  them  by 
courts  of  law  for  libels,  which  they  had  at 
present  no  means  of  obtaining.     He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  scape-goat,  who  was 
put  in  at  the  Stamp-office,  and  who  fre- 
quently was  not  able  to  pay  either  damages 
or  costs,  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  scot- 
free,  as  he  often  did  at  present,  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  he  proposed  a  measure,  by  which 
the  real  proprietors  would  be  made  liable 
to  the  inconvenience  of  paying  damages 
for  the  slanders  which  their  capital  sent 
into  the  world.     He  hoped  that  he  was 
not  amenable  to  the  censure  of  the  noble 
Lord    for  wishing  to  protect  individuals 
from   the   injury   which  was   often   done 
them  by  the  invention  of  the  most  wanton 
falsehoods.       That  such  falsehoods  were 
often  wantonly  invented,  no  man  could 
doubt.      He   had  read   recently  two  or 


three  debates,  as  they  were  called,  of  that 
House,  which  were  mere  matters  of  in* 
vention,  made  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
either  the  speakers  or  those  against  whom 
the  speeches  purported  to  be  spoken.  The 
private  slander  of  the  Press  had  not  met 
with  that  reprehension  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  merited.  He  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  on  a  former  evening 
the  case  of  "  The  Age"  newspaper.  The 
person  formerly  entered  as  proprietor  of  that 
journal  was  now  in  prison,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  verdicts  for  damages  which 
had  been  found  against  him.  It  turned 
out  that  he  was  not  the  person  receiving 
the  profits  of  the  paper — a  statement 
which  he  had  seen  under  the  hand-writing 
of  the  individual  himself.  In  the  mean- 
time he  lived  comfortably  in  gaol,  and  the 
real  proprietors  of  the  paper  paid  neither 
damages  nor  costs.  His  object  was,  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  a  system,  and  to  make  those 
who  received  the  profits  pay  the  punishment 
of  the  slanders  which  they  propagated. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  said,  that  he  would 
shortly  state  the  reasons  why  he  voted  for 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  near 
him,  and  not  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite.  In 
so  doing,  he  wished  not  to  refer  to  any 
extraneous  topics,  but  to  confine  himself 
entirely  to  the  Bill  then  before  the  House. 
He  acquitted  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  of  having  any  other  design 
than  that  which  he  had  avowed.  He 
should,  therefore,  have  had  no  objection  to 
vote  for  his  Amendment,  if  he  could  have 
imagined  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  object  would  be  more  effectu- 
ally accomplished  by  it  than  it  would  be 
by  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said,  he  should 
give  to  individuals  who  might  be  injured 
by  libels  a  better  opportunity  of  recovering 
the  costs  which  courts  of  justice  might 
award  them.  Now,  as  he  read  this  Bill, 
they  would  be  able  to  recover  those 
damages  already ;  for  the  Bill  already  re- 
quired that  a  security  of  300/.  should  be 
given,  and  the  Amendment  only  increased 
that  security  to  400/.  To  him,  it  appeared, 
that  300/.  was  ample  security  for  any  costs 
which  might  be  awarded.  To  call  for 
larger  security  was  only  inflicting  an 
additional  hardship  on  the  Press,  without 
giving  any  additional  advantage  to  the 
public. 

Lord  Howick  was  glad  that  he  at  length 
knew  the  nature  of  the  Amendment,    He 
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could  not,  however,  agree  to  vote  for  the  Government  to  control  the  Press  should 
retention  of  the  words  which  the  Attorney  be  increased  at  the  present  moment. 
General  proposed  to  continue  in  the  Bill.  ,  Mr.  Wurburton  said,  that  if  the  Amend- 
His  vote  must  be  against  them,  not  merely  ment  of  the  Attorney  General  should  be 
forthe  reasons  given  by  his  hon.  friend,  carried,  persons  who  intended  to  set  up  new 
the  member  for  Dover,  but  alto  for  this  newspapers  would  be  compelled  to  enter 
additional  reason — that  they  went  much    into  larger  recognizances  than  those  which 


further  than  many  hon.  Gentlemen  s 
posed.       The    Amendment    m 
doubled  the  existing  securities.    A  pers 


demanded  from  the  proprietors  of 
old  newspapers.  This,  be  thought,  was 
unfair,  and  he  had  slated  his  reasons  why 


who  intended  to  start  a  newspaper,  was  I  on  a  former  occasion.  The  old  news- 
papers had  power,  protection,  and  patron- 
age— advantages  which  no  newspaper  at 
|  its    first  commencement    could    possibly 

Lord  Castlereagh    had    originally    fixed    possess.     The  property  of  some  estnb- 


called  upon  at  present  to  enter  into  recog- 

ea  of  300/.  if  he  started  it  in  London ; 

of  200/.  if  he  started  it  in  the  country. 


the  amount  of  the  recognizances  at  500/. 
but  had  afterwards  reduced  it  to  300/.,  as 
any  body  might  see  by  referring  to  the 
Parliamentary  History.  Now  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  by  calling  upon  indi- 
viduals to  find  two  sureties  to  join  htm  in  a 
bond  of  400/.,  actually  called  upon  him  to 
find  security  for  800/. 

The  Attorney  General  interrupted  the 
noble  Lord  to  observe,  that  though,  in  a 
joint  bond  for  400/.  given  by  two  persons, 
each  party  was  liable  to  pay  the  sum  in 
case  the  other  party  failed  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion, it  was  not  fair  to  say  that  the 
security  given  was  for  800/. 

Lord  Howick  reiterated  his  statement, 
and  contended  further,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  not  mentioned 
one  fact,  nor  adduced  one  argument,  to 
show  that  the  increase  of  the  recognizances 
was  necessary.  The  noble  Lord  then  re- 
ferred to  a  speech  delivered  in  1819, 
against  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill, 
byanhon.Member(lhcPaymasterGeneral)  ment 
whom  he  then  saw  on  the  Ministerial 
benches.  He  trusted  that  the  friends  of 
the  Press  would  have  the  benefit  of  that 
hon.  Member's  vote  on  the  present  even- 
ing ;  for  he  had  formerly  asked  whether  Jjailey ,'  h! 
that  bill  was  not  a  control  upon  the  Colbome,  N.  R 
liberty  of  the  Press,  and  whether  there  Cavendish,  W. 
was  any  necessity  for  malting  such  at  '  """'"  " 
alteration  as  it  was  calculated  to  maki 

t  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 


fished,  newspapers  had  been  sold  for 
100,000/.;  to  them  these  recognizances 
might  be  nothing,  but  to  the  proprie-  ■ 
tors  of  a  new  journal,  who  had  to 
provide  a  capital  of  30,000/.  or  40,0001 
to  start  it,  every  additional  100/.  for  which 
they  had  to  provide  was  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty. He  could  not  see  any  just  reason  why 
the  proprietor  of  a  new  journal  should  be 
liable  to  heavier  recognizances  than  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  ones.  If  any  favour 
ought  to  be  shown  to  either,  he  thought 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  the  party  which 
was  entering  upon  a  new  speculation. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  clause  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Bill  by  the  noble  Lord.  In  vot- 
ing against  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  he  begged  leave  to 
have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  the  motive  avowed  by  the 
noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord  Normanby). 

The  House  divided — For  the  Amend- 
Against  it  47 — Majority  21. 

Liu  of  the  Minority. 

Killeen,  Lord 


Attwood,  hi 
Buller,  C. 
Baring,  B. 


Carendish,  Hon.  H. 
Ducane,  P. 
Dick,  Q. 


(Lord  Howick)  contended,  that  it  had  not  i)aTe*nDori  r 

been  proved  that  any  alteration  in  the  law  Evani,  DeLacy 

of  the  Press  was  at  present  necessary.  The  Ellis,  Hon.  A. 

recent  prosecutions  against  Mr.  Alexander,  Euston,  Karl 


which  proved  that  the  law  v 


t  present    Fortescue,  Hod,  O. 


able  to  overwhelm  any  individual  agai 

whom   its   terrors  were   invoked,  proved 

also  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  aggravate  '  j J " wic'k''  Lord 

the  severity  of  the  existing  law.     Above     Heathcoie  J.  J. 
ail,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  power  of  the  :  Kemp,  Hon.  R. 


G rattan,  H. 
Hobhouie,  J.  C. 
Hume,  J. 


I-ennard,  T.  B. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Macauley,  C. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Normanby,  Lord 
O'Connell,  D. 
Phillimore,  Dr. 
Pendarvis,  E. 
Pallmer,  C.  N. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rice,  Tho j.  S. 
Scott,  Hon.  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  Vernon 
Trant,  Hanry 
Vyvjan,  Sir  R. 
Warrendtr,  Sir  O. 
Wau,Burney 
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Ward,  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Aid. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Warburton,  H. 

The  Attorney  General  then  proposed 
the  other  verbal  Amendment  necessary 
to  complete  bis  clause. 

Mr.  Hothouse  expressed  a  doubt  whe- 
ther, as  the  Amendment  was  carried,  the 
country  was  in  any  better  situation,  as  far 
as  this  Bill  was  concerned,  than  it  was 
before.  His  reason  for  entertainiug  such 
a  doubt  was,  that  even  while  the  law  in- 
flicting banishment  for  a  second  convic- 
tion for  libel  stood  upon  the  Statute-book, 
every  body  knew  that  it  never  would  be 
carried  into  execution.  The  clause,  there- 
fore, which'  the  Attorney  General  had  in- 
troduced into  this  Bill,  was  an  additional 
manacle  upon  the  Press.  He  conceived  it 
to  be  very  hard  on  those  who  had  to 
acquire  their  subsistence  by  their  intellec- 
tual attainments,  that  they  should  be  pun- 
ished in  their  pockets  before  they  had 
shown  any  disposition  to  commit  an 
offence.  Jt  was  quite  time  enough  to 
punish  crime  when  it  occurred.  This  new 
clause  would  not  render  those  who  had 
embarked  a  large  capital  in  newspapers 
better  :  it  would  only  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  commence 
them  with  a  limited  capital.  Would  a 
great  and  widely-circulated  paper  like 
"  The  Times"  care  one  straw  about  fur- 
nishing this  additional  security  of  100/.? 
Not  at  all.  This  clause,  therefore,  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  large  capitalists, 
whatever  it  might  have  upon  the  small. 
Indeed,  the  only  effect  which  it  was 
certain  to  produce  was,  to  place  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  rest  of  the  King's 
Government  in  a  point  of  view  not  so 
good  as  that  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise stand.  In  short,  it  would  irritate 
many;  but  it  would  not  restrain  a  single 
individual  who  was  likely  to  be  dangerous. 
He  did  not  wish  to  forget  what  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  attempted  upon  the  sub- 
ject; if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  not  done  all  that  might  be  wished,  he 
had  at  least  done  something.  There 
were,  however,  other  parts  of  the  law 
affecting  the  Press,  besides  that  now 
under  discussion,  against  which  he  was 
desirous  to  enter  his  protest,  as  they  also 
affected  the  small  capitalists.  He  found 
by  a  return  which  had  recently  been  placed 
upon  the  Table,  that  147  prosecutions  had 
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recently  been  instituted  by  order  of  that 
department  of  the  Stamp  Office,  which 
took  notice  of  the  pamphlet  stamps. 
Those  prosecutions  were  author  izedby  a  law 
which  was  quite  as  injurious  to  the  small 
capitalists  as  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Du- 
ties Acts.  If  this  Bill  were  intended  as  a 
boon,  it  would  not  be  received  as  such  by 
the  country,  for  it  was  only  calculated  to 
irritate,  without  having  any  power  to  re- 
strain those  who  conducted  the  Press  of 
the  country. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
the  early  part  of  this  discussion  had  been 
mixed  up  with  reflections  of  a  personal 
nature  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney  General,  for  he  was  certain  that 
this  measure  was  one  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  well-meaning  part  of  the  commu- 
nity would  reflect  credit  upon  his  hon*  and 
learned  friend.     Yes,  he  repeated  the  ex- 
pression, it  would  reflect  credit  on  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.  Those  Gentlemen  who 
supposed  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  courting  the  favour  of  either  the  Press 
or  the  public  in  bringing  this  Bill  forward. 
might  think  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  fail  in  securing  it.     But  that 
was  not  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.      His    hon.    and    learned    friend 
wanted  to  do  what  was  just  and  right, 
being  indifferent,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
popular  applause,  and  being  fully  satisfied 
that  the  tune  would  at  last  come  when  his 
motives  would  be  properly  appreciated. 
He  had  always  understood,  that  the  com- 
plaints against  the  law  affecting  the  Press 
of  this  country  were  in  their  nature  two- 
fold.    The  first  complaint  he  understood 
to  be  this, — that  the  punishment  of  ba- 
nishment for   the  second   conviction   for 
libel  was  grievous  and  too  severe ;  that  its 
continuance  on  the  Statute-book   was  a 
reflection  upon  the  law  itself;  and  that, 
in  spile  of  its  severity,  it  was  not  valid  to 
restrain    from   offence,    as    nobody  ever 
thought  of  enforcing  it,  seeing  that  if  ever 
it  were  enforced,  it  would  be  so  much  su- 
perior to  the  offence  committed  as  to  con- 
stitute a  positive  act  of  injustice  to  the 
individual  on  whom  it  might  be  inflicted. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  endea- 
voured to  meet  that  complaint  by  repeal- 
ing the  punishment  of  banishment  alto- 
gether, for  offences  of  the  Press.    The 
next  complaint  was  directed  against  the 
difficulty  which  there  was,  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  of  restraining  the  licentious* 
ness  of  the  Press,  and  punishing  its  calum* 
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nies  upon  private  individuals.  Now, 
however  anxious  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  might  be  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  could  any  one  of  them  deny,  that  of 
late  the  Press  had  evinced  a  prurient  desire 
to  examine  into  the  conduct  and  character 
of  private  individuals,  and  particularly  of 
females,  who  never  ought  to  be  needlessly 
dragged  from  retirement  into  public? 
Ought  not  the  law  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  such  a  mischief?  Fictitious  charac- 
ters had  their  names  entered  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  and  thus  females  were  left  without 
the  protection  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, and  could  gain  no  redress  from  the 
parties  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflict  the 
severest  injuries  on  their  characters  and 
feelings.  But,  said  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster, — "  'The  Times'  neswspaper 
will  not  care  for  this  additional  security." 
l<  The  Times"  newspaper,  and  journals  of 
the  same  high  character,  had  no  occasion 
to  mind  it,  for  papers  of  such  distinguished 
character  never  indulged  in  calumnious 
attacks  on  private  individuals.  The  high 
character  which  papers  like  "  The  Times," 
had  to  support,  was  a  security  far  stronger 
than  any  pecuniary  security  which  the 
Legislature  could  devise,  that  they  would 
not  disgrace  their  columns  by  the  inser- 
tion of  such  slanders  on  individuals  as 
every  Member  that  heard  him  must  have 
seen  elsewhere,  and  as  every  Gentleman 
amongst  them  on  seeing  must  have  repro- 
bated. Though  individuals  moving  in  the 
same  rank  with  those  whom  he  then  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  might  despise 
such  slanders, and  think  them  too  contempt- 
ible for  notice,  there  were  others,  wno, 
from  their  situations  in  life,  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  the  same  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  who  might  receive  deep  and 
lasting  injury,  if  they  permitted  them  to 
pass  un reproved.  Admitting  it  to  be  true 
that  the  papers  conducted  by  proprietors 
whose  means  were  small,  and  capital 
limited,  were  the  papers  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  Bill  would  most  affect, 
was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  from  journals  of 
that  description  that  these  malicious  and 
injurious  calumnies  most  frequently  pro- 
ceeded? Whether  it  would  be  received 
by  the  country  as  a  boon  or  not,  he  could 
not  tell :  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  im- 
provement in  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  dimi- 
nished the  undue  severity  against  political 
libels,  and  increased  the  securities  by 
which  the  public  ought  to  be  protected 
•gainst  private  libels. 


Mr.  Lennard  said,  that  although  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive this  Bill  as  a  boon,  inasmuch  as  it 
removed  from  the  Statute-book  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  and  odious  laws  which 
it  contained,  still  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  him  had  this  Bill,  repealing 
the  punishment  of  banishment,  been  unac- 
companied by  the  injurious  clause  which 
had  just  been  restored  to  it.  As  allusion 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  to  the  case  of  the  editor  of 
"  The  Morning  Journal,"  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  for  one 
could  not  regret  that  that  person  had  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  recommenda- 
tion to  his  Majesty's  mercy.  The  libels 
which  he  had  published  were  of  the  most 
malignant  and  atrocious  nature,  and  the 
propagation  of  slander  against  individual 
character  ought  never  to  be  countenanced. 
He  had,  therefore,  little  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Alexander's  libels,  and  if  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  his  libels,  he  had  still 
less  for  the  defence  which  he  had  had  the 
hardihood  to  set  up  for  one  of  them  in 
open  Court.  A  defence  that  was  founded 
upon  perjury,  removed  from  his  bosom  all 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 
the  just  sentence  passed  by  the  Court 
upon  the  individual  who  could  be  base 
enough  to  employ  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  should  always 
regret  that  the  last  Act  of  this  Parliament 
should  be  an  Act  calculated  to  infringe  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  prosecutions  which  the  present 
Ministry  had  instituted  against  the  Press, 
had  done  them  more  injury  in  public  esti- 
mation than  any  other  measure  which  they 
had  adopted.  Although  he  differed  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
as  to  the  policy  of  this  measure,  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  thought  it  would  be  ofalltheuse 
which  he  had  stated  in  repressing  the  cir» 
culation  of  private  libels.  His  clause  was 
not  intended,  according  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  own  statement,  as  a 
check  upon  the  discussion  of  political 
topics.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  sincere,  he  could  have  no 
objection  to  confine  the  increased  security 
which  he  demanded  from  the  Press  to  the 
claims  of  individuals  injured  by  private 
libels.  Would  he  so  limit  his  clause?— 
would  he  add  to  it  these  words — "  that 
the  recognizances  thus  enteral  into  wt 
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ought  to  have  done,  proposed  any  sub- 
stitute; so  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  at  a  loss  lo  know  what  plan  they  would 
recommend  in  preference,  or  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  their  objection.  As,  how- 
ever, the  5re.1t  majority  of  the  cOmmliaiOD 
were  in  favour  of  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Gill,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  thought 
it  their  duty  to  adhere  to  their  opinions. 
The  immediate  measure  had  this  of  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  that  it  provided 
in  order  to  prevent  any  awkwardness, 
arising  from  want  of  mage,  that,  for  three 
years,  the  Court  should  consist  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session  and  a  Judge  from 
the  Jury  Court.  Other  ohjeeti  contemplated 
by  the  BUI  were,  the  abolition  of  the 
Commissary  Court,  and  of  the  long  train 
of  appeal.11  which  flowed  from  that  source. 
The  Commissary  Court  was  composed  of 
four  Judges,  who,  on  the  average,  had  tried 
twenty-five  causes  in  the  year,  only  twelve 
of  which  were  contested.  Surely  it  could 
not  be  necessary  to  maintain  four  Judges 
for  that  limited  extent  of  business.  An- 
other objection  to  the  changes  intended  to 
lw  carried  into  effect  by  the  Bill  in  this 
Court  was,  that  it  would  increase  liie  ex- 
pense to  the  suitors.  He  denied  that  it 
would  do  so.  He  had  himself  seen  a  bill 
of  1,3002.  for  the  costs  of  one  trifling  suit 
in  the  Court,  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  such  costs  ever 
could  be  incurred  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  business.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  then  alluded  to  the  changes 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  observed  ; 
that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  Judges 
of  that  Court  lo  the  number  of  two — the 
Chief  Raron  being  retained  as  a  person 
learned  in  the  tew  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  Puisne  Barons,  as  a  person  versed  in 
the  law  of  Scotland.  To  the  projected 
changes  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  lie  be- 
lieved no  objections  were  taken.  At  the 
present  moment,  that  Court  was  called  on 
io  decide  the  most  trifling  causes,  and  an 
appeal  lay  afterwards  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. One  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  would,  therefore,  bL1 1  runshT]  oil  to  the 
Sheriff,  and  the  other  given  at  once  to  the 
(  inn  1  of  Session  itself.  The  only  remain- 
ing Court  which  he  had  not  yet  mentioned 
was  that  of  the  Lord  Justice-general  of 
Scotland.  Every  one  kivwtlut  office  was 
a  sinecure,  held  by  a  noble  Duke,  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  who,  perhaps,  except 
for  some  formal  purposes,  never  was  in  a 
Criminal  Court  inihecourse  of  his  life, 
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What  they  proposed  by  the  Bill  was.  not 
to  abolish  the  office,  but  the  salary.  They 
proposed  to  abolish  the  salary,  and  to  give 
the  business  to  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, making  it  both  civil  and  criminal. 
These  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Bill  then  before  their  Lordships.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  measure  was  free 
from  blemishes;  but  he  believed  these 
blemishes  were  merely  in  the  details,  and 
that  none  would  be  found  in  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  itself.  He  waa  ready,  however, 
to  adopt  suggestions  from  any  quarter  for 
its  Improvement;  but  these  suggestion*, 
he  repeated,  would  come  with  li 
pricly  when  they  were  considering  the  de- 
tails in  a  Committee.  The  Bill  nad  one 
other  merit.  It  would  save  about  24,000i. 
a  year  of  the  public  money.  He  did  Hat 
mean  to  say  that  such  a  sum  was  anv  con- 
sideration, in  comparison  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice ;  but 
when  an  improvement  could  be  accom- 
plished with  such  a  saving,  he  thou 
saving  must  be  considered  as  an  Bi 
recommendation.  Having  thus  stated  the 
principle  and  details  of  the  Bill,  he  re- 
peated his  anxiety  to  receive  su 
for  its  improvement,  and  moved  that  it 
he  read  a  second  time. 

The  Earl  of  F.ldou  disclaimed 
position  to  meet  a  question  of  this  kind 
with  aught  save  that  calmness,  temperance, 
and  moderation,  which  it  required.  It 
would,  indeed,  ill  become  him  lo  nd<ir,t 
any  other  course  with  reference  to  ihe 
subject  "i"  judicial  reform.  He  felt  him- 
self, however,  called  upon  to  offer  a  few  re- 
markson  the  present  Bill,  from  t.l: 
which  had  been  made  by  his  noble  nnd 
learned  friend,  to  the  pari  which  he  hid 
taken  in  discussions  on  propositions  for 
introducing  the  English  system  or  Trial  by 
Jury  into  Scotland.  It  was  true,  that  he 
had  successfully  objected  to  those  proposi- 
tions—that  of  Lord  Grcnville,  in  1807,  for 
example— but  he  did  so  in  order  that.  If 
that  system  was  to  he  adopted 
land,  it  would  be  in  the  manner  most  con- 
ducive to  the  veal  solid  interests  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  He  wished  that 
such  n  change  as  the  introduction  of  Trial 
by  Jury  would  effect  in  ScottWi  j 
dence,  should  be  brought  about  with  cau- 
tion, and  not  till  after  full  and  satisfactory 
inquiry,  and  not,  as  with  the  preterit  Bill, 
in  a  hasty  manner,  at  the  end  of 
mon,  when  (here  was  no  time  for  its  mature 
discussion,  on  the  mere  recommend  a  tion 
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Petition*  pretested.  By  Viscount  Godimch,  from  Manu- 
facturers at  Church  Greasely,  Ashby  Would,  and  Swad- 
lingeote,  prayinf  for  the  abolition  of  the  Truck-System. 

[His  Lordship  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  prayer  of  the  Petition.] 

By  Earl  Gbostbkoe,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  die  County 
of  Flint,  for  the  abolition  of  the  East-India  Monopoly. 
By  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  from  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  in 
Edinburgh,  against  the  Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  Bill. 
By  Lord  Tithham,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of 
Mereworth,  Kent,  complaining  of  the  Distress  being  so 
great,  that  they  were  unable  to  collect  the  Poor's-rate, 
and  of  the  whole  burthen  of  the  Pauper  population  being 
thrown  on  the  Landed  Interest  By  the  Dukeof  Richmond, 
from  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Norwich  and  Hull,  and 
from  the  Public  Brewers  of  Hull,  against  that  Clause  in 
the  Beer  Bill  which  permits  the  consumption  of  Beer  in 
the  Houses  of  the  Venders  of  it :—  By  Lord  Whabncliff«, 
from  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Wakefleld/to  the  same 
effect.  By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Galway,  against  one  of  the  Clauses  in  the 
Galway  Election  Franchise  BUL 

Court  of  Session  (Scotland) Bill.] 
The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Court  of  Session  Bill,  and 
expressed  his  persuasion,  notwithstanding 
the  proceedings  of  some  noble  Lords,  whose 
tactics  would,  he  hoped,  fail  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
would  in  no  way  operate  to  its  disadvant- 
age ;  and  that  when  its  real  nature  and 
character  were  unfolded,  it  would  receive 
the  support  of  their  Lordships,  as  it  had 
received  the  almost  unanimous  support  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Of  this, 
at  least,  he  was  sure,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  not  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing any  corrupt  interest  in  recommending 
the  Bill;  as  one  of  its  consequences  would 
be,  to  abolish  no  fewer  than  fourteen  situa- 
tions of  rank  and  emolument  at  present 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  In  considering 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  hostility 
to  this  measure,  he  wished  particularly  to 
mention  the  petition  which  had  been  lately 
presented  by  a  noble  Lord,  from  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  signed  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  praying  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  its  importance,  and  of  not  having  had 
sufficient  time  for  its  consideration.  When 
his  noble  friend  presented  the  petition, 
however,  he  had  not  mentioned  some  cir- 
cumstances which  were  necessary  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  its  value.  That  petition, 
praying  for  delay,  had  not  been  presented 
by  his  noble  friend  until  the  month  of 
July ;  but  it  had  been  drawn  up  and  sign- 
ed, and  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  his 
noble  friend  in  the  month  of  May.  Now, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  in  fairness  his 
noble  friend  should  have  mentioned  the 
date  of  the  petition ;  and  particularly  as 


that  respectable  and  learned  body  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  had,  since  the  pre- 
paring of  the  petition,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  body  to  examine  the 
Bill,  who  had  investigated  it  clause  by 
clause,  and  had  subsequently  at  a  public 
meeting,  convened  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  Bill,  approved  every  part  of  it,  and 
passed  a  Resolution,  "  That  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  should  communicate  their  deter- 
mination to  such  noble  Lords,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  as 
had  been  charged  with  their  previous  pe- 
tition." Now  he  did  suppose  that  his  noble 
friend  had  never  heard  of  these  Resolu- 
tions ;  for,  if  he  had,  when  he  presented 
the  petition  praying  for  delay,  he  would 
surely  have  accompanied  it  with  an  ex- 
planation, stating  the  subsequent  opinion 
at  which  the  Faculty  had  arrived.  The 
fact  was,  that,  with  one  exception — the 
Incorporated  Solicitors  of  the  Inferior 
Courts  in  Edinburgh — there  was  no  sub- 
stantive Petition  against  the  measure. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  unite  with 
the  Court  of  Session  that  system  of  Jury- 
trial  which  had  now,  with  general  appro- 
bation, been  practised  in  Scotland  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  here  entered  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bill.  His  noble  and  learned 
predecessor  had  introduced,  in  1825,  a 
measure  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  and  it  was  then  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  uniting 
Jury-trial  with  the  Court  of  Session ;  but 
his  noble  and  learned  friend,  with  the 
caution  which  distinguished  him,  and 
which  he  mentioned  only  to  praise,  thought 
it  better  to  pause,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  consider  the  subject.  That 
commission  was  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  connected  with  the  law 
in  Scotland.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
proceeding  was  a  partial  one.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  that  could  be 
the  case,  for  the  Report  was  made  in  1827. 
Three  years,  therefore,  had  elapsed ;  during 
which  time  the  Report  had  been  generally 
circulated.  It  was  true  he  had  received 
personal  information  that  three  of  the 
commissioners,  men  of  rank,  learning,  and 
character,  had,  since  the  completion  of 
the  Report,  expressed  their  dissent  from 
it  in  one  point,  which  they  had  not  men- 
tioned during  the  discussions  by  the  com- 
mission. That  point  was,  the  mode  in 
which  the  union  was  to  take  place.  They 
had  not,  however,  as,  in  his  opinion,  they 
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land  were  as  eminent  in  their  ow 
as  the  Lords  of  Session  were 
Courts.  The  noble  Earl  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  th< 
sistorial  Courts  of  this  part  of  the  island 
to  justify  this  opinion.  Those  Judges 
held  their  offices  for  life,  on  good  behaviour, 
and  he  never  would  give  his  consent  to 
deprive  them  of  this  office.  If  the  Bill 
should  turn  out  mischievous,  he  hud  done 
what  he  could  to  avert  the  evils  ;  if  he 
should  be  wrong  in  his  anticipations,  no 
person  would  rejoice,  more  than  he  at  find- 
ing himself  in  error.  He  wished  the  Bill 
to  be  successful,  though  he  was  afraid  it 
would  not  be.  He  hud  only  one  other 
observation  to  make,  and  that  was,  that  he 
had  received  one  piece  of  consolation  frdm 
reading  this  Bill;  for,  by  one  of  the  clauses 
of  it,  he  found  that  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  though  not  positively  enacted, 
that  his  learned  friend,  the  right  hot 
William  Addam  was  to  live  three  years 
longer.  Now,  as  he  happened  to  be  much 
about  the  same  age  as  his  learned  friend, 
he  was  warranted  by  parliamentary  au- 
thority in  expecting  that  his  life  also  would 
be  prolonged  for  three  years. 

The  Earl  of  Boutin  said,  that  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  Hie  difficulty  of  the  task 
he  undertook,  when  he  rose  to  combat  any 
opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(the  Earl  of  Eldon),  and  particularly  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  present.  The  great 
and  numerous  authorities  by  which  he  was 
supported  on  this  occasion,  did,  however, 
hi  some  measure,  lessen  that  difficulty; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
he  thought  it  impossible  their  Lordships 
could  consent  to  delay  this  measure  for 
another  year.  Jury-trials  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  for  the  first  time  in 
1813,  but  onavery  limited  scale;  they 
were  extended  in  1819,  and  very  great 
alterations  and  extension  of  the  system 
were  made  by  anAct  which  passed  in  \8?5. 
Ail  these  measures  had  received  the  warm 
supportofhisnobleand  learned  friend, whom 
he  had  always  understood  to  be  anxious 
that  Jury-trials  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Court  of  Session.  It  was  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
that  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1835? 
to  inquire  whether  this  ought  not  to  be 
effected,  and  at  what  period  this  farther 
improvement  should  be  made.  The  com- 
mission so  appointed  in  1825  reported 
unanimously,  that  in  five  years,  at  furthest, 
Jury-trials  might,  and  ought,  to  be  intro- 


duced into  the  Court  of  Session.  He  had 
always  understood  that  his  learned  friend 
was  favourable  to  the  opinion  so  expressed 
by  the  commissioners.  Thus,  then,  the 
subject,  had  in  fact,  been  under  considera- 
tion and  discussion  for  four  years.  This 
report  of  the  learned  commissioners  had 
been  before  the  public  for  that  time:  and 
the  enactments  of  the  Bill  now  on  the 
Table, ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
as  introduced  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  other  Houst 
of  Parliament  in  the  month  of  February; 
it  was  then  primed  and  circulated  through- 
out Scotland,  and  it  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  legal  body  of  that 
country.  He  did  not,  therefore,  see  on 
what  grounds  their  Lordships  could  lie 
justified  in  delaying  a  measure  so  sup- 
ported and  so  recommended,  and  which 
would  confer  very  great  benefit  on  Scot- 
land. In  conclusion,  the  noble  Lord  ex- 
pressed his  great  anxiety  to  promote  the 
Trial  by  Jury  in  Scotland,  and  he  thought 
no  measure  tended  more  to  do  so  than 
this  Bill. 

Lord  Wynford  addressed  the  House 
sitting.  He  was  understood  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  but  not  from  any  waut  of  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity,  learning,  and  other 
high  qualities  for  which  the  members  of 
the  Scotch  Bar  were  distinguished.  He 
contended,  that  most  of  what  fell  from 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  afforded 
the  strongest  arguments  which  could 
possibly  be  urged  for  that  postponement 
which  it  would  be  the  object  of  the  motion 
he  intended  to  conclude  with  to  attain  ;  a 
postponement  till  next  Session,  he  thought, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  most  desir- 
able'; nay,  such  as  a  due  regard  to  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  rendered 
imperative.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  also 
on  the  ground  of  its  not  affording  Jury- 
trials  in  all  commercial  cases.  This  he 
esteemed  a  serious  defect,  for  in  no  casei 
that  species  of  trial  more  valuable 
in  those  regarding  matteis  of  com- 
merce, for  they  generally  abounded  In 
facts,  which  no  tribunal  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  weigh  and  decide  as  a  Jury  of 
merchants.  Again,  he  would  put  to  his 
noble  friend  on  the  Woolsack,  whether 
i  were  any  cases  that  required  the  ad- 
vantages of  Jury-trial  more  than  actions  of 
trover  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  yet  for  the 
ial  of  such  actions  no  provision  was  made. 
Though  he  bore  testimony  most  readily 
and  cordially  to  the  high  character  of  the 
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of  a  report.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  proper  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  and 
a  Bill,  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  February,  ought  not  to  be  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
almost  the  last  day  of  a  Session.  Why 
should  a  measure  of  such  great  importance 
be  thus  hurried  through,  at  a  time  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  principle 
and  operation  being  thoroughly  sifted  ? 
Was  it  not  incumbent  on  them  to  let  it 
stand  over  till  next  Session,  so  as  to  afford 
time  for  its  being  properly  investigated. 
He  did  not  oppose  the  Bill,  but  he  was 
not  disposed,  at  that  time,  to  give  his  as- 
sent without  greater  deliberation  and  in- 
quiry? What  did  the  Bill  do?  Why,  it 
introduced  the  Trial  by  Jury  system  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session— 
a  change  of  great  importance,  not  only  in 
the  system  of  Scotch  jurisprudence,  but 
also  great  so  far  as  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  that  country  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  then,  as  it  ever  had  been, 
his  opinion,  that  the  English  system  of 
Trial  by  Jury  was  incompatible  with  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  Scotland;  but  he  bowed  to  the 
decision  of  others,  and  then  approached 
the  question  merely  as  one  when  and  how 
a  modification  of  the  Jury-system  might 
be  most  advantageously  adopted  in  that 
Court.  That  was  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, which  could  not  be  fully  discussed 
in  the  few  days  that  remained  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  and  therefore  should,  in  his  mind, 
he  repeated,  be  postponed  to  next  Session. 
This  delay  was  the  more  necessary,  for 
without  then  entertaining  the  question, 
whether  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
generally  or  were  not  friendly  to  the  Bill 
then  before  their  Lordships,  he  could  say, 
that  many  of  the  Scotch  Judges  were  de- 
cidedly averse  from  it.  The  late  Chief 
Baron  (Shepherd,)  for  example,  did  not 
approve  of  it,  and  he  was  no  mean  author- 
ity. Why  was  that  learned  Judge's  name 
omitted  in  the  commission  ?  [The  Earl  of 
Rossi yn  said  it  was  not ;  that  Judge 
had  signed  the  Second  Report  then  on  the 
Table.]  He  begged  pardon  if  he  mis-stated 
the  fact.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
proceeded  next  to  remonstrate  on  the 
delay — three  years— that  had  taken  place 
between  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
having  been  presented  and  its  being  acted 
on  by  Ministers.  If  the  Bill  then  before 
the    House  was  one  so   important,  and 


called  for,  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  stated,  why  this  delay  of  three  years  ? 
The  noble  Earl  also  argued  at  some  length 
against  the  inexpediency  of  uniting  Trial 
by  Jury  to  the  other  privileges  which 
already  attached  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
To  unite  equity  with  law,  as  was  done  by 
this  Bill,  he  was  satisfied  would  be  pre- 
judicial ;  and  although  the  Judges  in 
Equity  had  the  power  of  calling  a  Jury  to 
their  assistance  in  this  country,  the  prac- 
tice had  been  abandoned  time  out  of  mind. 
There  could  not,  indeed,  be  a  more  perfect 
system  for  that  purpose  than  the  present, 
for  the  Judge,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  ascertain  a  fact  through  the  means  of  a 
Jury,  had  the  advantage  of  sending  that 
fact  to  be  tried  by  those  whose  minds 
were  unbiassed  and  unaffected  by  anything 
they  might  have  known  of  the  previous 
proceedings.  On  this  account,  as  welhas 
others,  he  objected  to  such  a  union  of  law 
and  equity,  and  required  time  for  more 
deliberate  inquiry  into  its  necessity.  The 
present  Bill,  in  his  opinion,  seemed  to 
affix  a  stigma  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  as  it  induced  the  Supposition 
that  they  were  in  themselves  unfit  to  try 
causes  without  the  assistance  of  a  Jury.  If 
the  lieges  of  Scotland  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  the  Trial  by  Jury  united,  as  was 
proposed,  he  certainly  thought  it  right 
that  their  predilection  should  be  indulged  ; 
but  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes 
would  be  best  effected  if  such  a  change 
were  to  be  made  after  mature  deliberation. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  accede  to  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  as  it  respected  this  subject,  in 
the  mode  which  he  believed  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  benefit  and  ad' 
vantage  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  it 
was  because  he  felt  that  the  measure  now 
sought  to  be  carried  would  be  introduced 
more  beneficially  at  a  future  opportunity, 
that  he  opposed  its  enactment  at  such  a 
period  as  the  present,  when  they  were 
almost  arrived  at  the  last  night  of  the 
Session.  He  regretted  too  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  Courts,  but  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  he  regretted  the 
abolition  of  the  Consistorial  Courts.  The 
Judges  of  those  Courts  had  to  decide  con- 
cerning cause*  the  most  important  to  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
they  had  decided  those  causes  with  the 
greatest  sagacity  and  wisdom.  He  had  no 
wish  to  depreciate  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  but  he  must  say,  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Consistorial  Courts  of  8oot- 
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under  this  Bill,  lie  must  first  read  the  Acts 
to  which  the  Bill  referred,  anil  then  src, 
by  consulting  the  measure  itself,  how  far 

its  provisions  interfered,  or  were  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  Statutes  of  a  former 
period.  The  Legislature  was,  he  contended, 
bv  sanctioning  this  Bill,  confirming  to  the 
Court  of  Session  a  power  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  Legislature  alone.  That 
Court  already  made  regulations  for  itself, 
and  ihus  (here  was  a  law  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  the  shape  of  orders  and  prac- 
tice; and  another  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament — and  until  these  were  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  he  defied  any  man  to 
Carry  this  Bill  into  execution.  So  defective 
did  he  conceive  it  to  be,  that  lie  should, 
perhaps,  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him 
to  introduce,  in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  bill  for  clearly  explaining  and 
defining  the  powers  of  the  Scottish  judica- 
ture. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  had  been  declared 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  several 
years  ago,  necessary  to  be  adopted.  The 
Commissioners  who  had  been  sent  into 
Scotland  in  1817,  to  report  on  this3ubject, 
had  reported,  [hat  the  lime  was  come  to 
extend  the  Trial  by  Jury  to  clfll  causes. 
The  principle  being  thus  admitted,  the 
details  of  the  present  measure  could  be 
better  discussed  in  committee  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

PltOTEST      AGAINST     THE      CotHlT      OF 

Session  (Scotland)  Bill.]  It  was 
entered  as  follows  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords : 

Dissentient, 
1.  Because  it  appears  to  us  as  un- 
precedented as  it  is  indecorous,  that 
a  Bill  of  such  high,  importance,  which  has 
for  its  object  regulating  and  new  modelling 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  of  the  Jury 
Court,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  of  the 
Consistorial  and  Maritime  Courts,  and 
even  of  the  Sheriffs'  Courts  in  Scotland, 
should  be  pressed  on  the  consideration  of 
this  House  at  a  period  so  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Session,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
bestow  upon  it  that  attention  which  it  is 
their  bounden  duty  to  give  to  a  measure, 
on  the  details  of  which  depends  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  in  all  its  branches, 
throughout  Scotland. 
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2.  Because  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  ex- 
press our  regret  and  astonishment  (hat  s 


ISA 


which  may  justly  pride  itself 
upon  the  benefits  it  has  bestowed  on  this 
country,  by  simplifying  and  consolidating 
many  branches  of  our  laws,  should  he 
induced  to  recommend  to  this  House  a  Bill, 
which  purports  to  alter  and  amend  all  the 
Acts  hitherto  passed  for  establishing  Trial 
by  Jury  in  civil  causes  in  Scotl 
which  contains  no  one  definite  or  direct 
alteration  or  amendment  of  those  laws, 
and  alone  "at tempts  to  effect  its  avowed 
object  by  declaring  "That  all  the  provi- 
sions of  these  Acts  shall  remain  in  force,  in 
so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act;" 
thus  leaving  the  law  of  Scotland,  on  these 
i  rapor  Ian  tsubject»,i  nthe  unprecedented  sad 
uncertain  slate  of  being  only  to  be  inferred 
from  what,  to  the  minds  of  those  whose 
duly  it  is  to  expound  it,  may  appear  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  the  vagus 
enactments  of  a  Bill,  the  only  m 
favour  of  which  used  by  its  advocates  out 
of  the  House  is,  that  it  may  be  amended 
in  a  future  Parliament. 

3.  Because  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
are,  throughout,  so  loose  and  indefinite, 
and  there  is  such  a  complete  wnnt  of  all 
enactments  about  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  execution,  that  it  appears  (o  us  to  be 
in  truth  an  unlimited  delegation  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  to  accomplish  by  act  of 
Sederunt  that  which  the  Constitution  of 
our  country  requires  should  be  enacted  by 

4.  Because,  anxious  as  we  are  to  see 
the  trial  by  Jury  introduced  into  the  Su- 
preme Civil  Courts  of  Scotland,  we  must 
think  that  the  mode  of  conducting  Jury- 
trials,  as  proposed  by  this  Bill,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  defeat  that  great  object,  by  the 
evidence  its  enactments  afford,  that,  ill 
the  estimation  of  the  Legislature,  ih 

to  whom  llic  Hi:i;vij  of  '■ lin-tini;  it   is  to 

he  intrusted,  are  at  present  incapable  of 
executing  the  duty.  For  to  us  it  appears.' 
thai  though  the  task  of  preparing'  Jury  causes 
for  trial  is  intrusted  to  the  Lords  Ordinary, 
theprovijiontliattheymayhaven  G 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent ofthe  division  to  which  they  belong, 
or  to  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  strongly 
insinuates  doubts  of  their  capacity  to  exe- 
cute the  duty-  We  must  also  hp  of  opinion, 
that  prohibiting  the  Presidents©/ either  divi- 
sion, to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  Lords 
Ordinary  is  intrusted,  from  conducting  a 
trial  by  Jury  for  the  next  three  years,  unleu 
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Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  yet  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Consisto- 
rial  Court  had  attempted  to  do  much 
good ;  and,  considering  the  learning  and 
ability  of  the  many  important  judgments 
delivered  by  that  Court,  he  could  not  be  a 
party  to  degrading  its  Judges  into  the 
rank  of  officers  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
His  Lordship  then, adverting  to  the  Sheriffs' 
Court  in  Scotland,  contended  that  the 
Jury-system  ought  to  be  extended  to 
those  Courts.  He  denied  that  the  Sheriffs 
were  incapable  of  directing  Juries,  for  it 
was  the  uniform  practice  of  those  offi- 
cers to  direct  Juries  in  criminal  cases. 
He  observed,  that  they  were  setting  up 
Provincial  Courts  now  in  England,  with 
the  Jury-system,  of  course,  and  why  were 
they  to  deny  that  to  Scotland,  and  at  the 
same  time  talk  of  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  judicature  throughout  Great 
Britain  ?  There  were  great  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  Scotland,  and 
the  House  ought  to  proceed  with  caution 
under  these  circumstances.  The  subject  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  decision  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he 
wished  the  measure  to  be  postponed  till 
next  Session,  in  order  to  allow  further 
time  for  consideration.     He  concluded  b 
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moving  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  B 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
giving  notice  that  he  meant,  some  time 
afterwards,  to  move  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  that  it  was 
manifest  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
had  well  considered  the  subject.  From 
the  best  consideration  that  he  had  been 
able  to  give  the  measure  now  before  their 
Lordships,  he  thought  that  he  ought  to 
support  it.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
himself  had  admitted  that  it  was  desirable 
to  extend  Trial  by  Jury  in  Scotland,  and 
this  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending it ;  and  if  improvements  should 
appear  necessary,  they  might  be  afterwards 
adopted.  It  was  a  reason  in  its  favour 
with  him  that  it  abolished  the  sinecure  of 
the  Lord  Justice-general;  and  he  only 
regretted  that  other  legal  sinecures  had 
not  shared  the  same  fate.  He  had  great 
confidence,  however,  in  the  noble  Duke  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  new  reign  would  be  signa- 
lised by  the  introduction  into  office  of  the 
greatest  talent,  and  integrity,  and  in- 
dependence in  the  empire. 

Viscount  Melville  regretted,that  the  noble 
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and  learned  Lord  (Wynford)  was  of  opinion 
that  this  measure  should  be  postponed  till 
next  Session  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  noble 
Lord  state  his  reasons,  his  regret  was  much 
diminished;  for  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  stated,  that  he  had  still  to  inform 
himself  on  matters  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  these  fifteen  years. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  adverted 
to  authorities ;  but  the  Judge  at  the  head 
of  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  measure,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  greater  authority,  but  their  Lord- 
ships had  been  told  that  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  were  adverse  from  the  measure; 
he  saw  no  reason  for  coming  to  any  such 
conclusion.  He  had  then  before  him  the 
resolutions  of  that  body ;  and,  though  he 
found  there  that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  disapproved  of,  he  observed 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was 
generally  well  received.  As  to  what  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  about  the  Consistorial 
Court,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
Scotch  practice,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  been  much  misinformed.  This 
measure  hadjbeen  before  Parliament,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Report,  ever  since  1827,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  a  novelty. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  measure,  be- 
cause he  agreed  with  the  observation 
which  had  fallen  from  the  highest  judicial 
quarter  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  greatest 
public  injury  would  ensue  if  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  were  longer  delayed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  was  opposed  to  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood.  He  knew  that,  for  he  had  a 
letter  in  his  pocket  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  which  he  had  received  that  very 
day.  He  jheant  to  oppose  the  Bill,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  crudest  and  most 
inconsistent  measure  that  was  ever  intro- 
duced to  reform  the  system  of  jurispru- 
dence in  any  country.  If  Government  had 
proceeded  wisely,  they  would  have  wholly 
repealed  certain  Acts  which  were  mentioned 
in  the  preamble  to  this  Bill,  and  in  the 
Bill  itself  they  would  have  preserved  any 
provisions,  connected  with  the  bills  so 
repealed,  which  they  might  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  preserve.  But  they  had 
proceeded  quite  differently ;  they  had  re- 
enacted,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  Legislature,  the  whole  of  those  obnoxious 
measures,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  por- 
tions of  them  were  rendered  null  and 
void  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill :  so  that, 
if  he  were  called  on  to  give  an  opinion, 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  to  add 
clause  restraining  a  constable  or  peart 
officer  from  holding  one  of  these  houses. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said,  the 
clause  was  unnecessary.  A  publican  cou 
not  be  a  constable. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought 
keeper  of  one  of  these  beer-shops  w< 
not  be  considered  as  a  publican. 

The  Duke  ol"  Wellington  was  of  a  dirfe 
ent  opinion,  for  soldiers  were  to  be  billetted 
on  him,  in  the  same  way  as  on  publi 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  consentei'. 
withdraw  this  clause,  as  also   the  clai 
which  he  had  drawn  up  for  punishing  wi 
hard  labour  all  offenders  against  this  Act, 
whom  the  Magistrates  might   sentence 
be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaols.     I 
said,  that  he  withdrew  these   clauses  I 
more  willingly,  as  it  was  quite    impossih 
to  amend  this  Act  in   such    a  way  as 
render  it  palatable  to  the  country.    Befo 
the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parlia 
they  would  have  their  Table  covered 
petitions  ,from   all  parts  of  the   country 
complaining  of  its  prejudicial  effect*. 
strongly  was  he  convinced  that  such  woi 
be  the  case,  that  he  would  then  gi»e  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  next  Session ,  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  OB 
which  they  were  legislating. 

The  Bill  passed. 


to  take  out  a  license  under  this  Bill, 
that  the  securities  for  persons  so  licensed 
should  be  rated  householders. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  objee 
lion  to  some  of  these  amendments,   sut'h 
for  instance,  as  that  which  related   to  tin 
security  to  be  given  by  rated  householders 
He  should  bo  happy  to  propose^  such  ; 
clause  himself.  As  to  excluding  Constablei 
from  keeping  these  houses,  he  begged  to 
remind  the  noble  Duke,  that  the  office  of 
Constable  was  a  burthen,  and  that  a  benefit 
ought  not  to  be  refused  to  a  man  because 
n  public  burthen  had  already  been  imposed 
on    him.     As  to   the  clause  for  addii 
hard    labour  to    imprisonment,  he    mi 
inform    [he    noble    Duke,    that    the    m 
was  only  to   be    imprisoned   for   non-pa 
ment  of  penalties;    that  these  penaiti 
were  a  debt,  and  that  it  was  not  usual 
legislation    to   inflict   hard   labour    on 
debtor.     With  respect  to  the  injury  that 
this  Bill  would  occasion  to  the   publicans, 
he  referred  the  noble  Duke  to  the  Report 
token  before  the  committee  of  the  oth 
House,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  these 
publicans  enjoyed   an  immense   revenue, 
arising  from  the  profits  occasioned  bv  this 
licensing  system.     In  some  cases  they  ob- 
tained 700/.  or  800/,  a  year  on  an  outlay 
of  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  Such  profits,  on  such 
a  small  advance  of  capital,  were  enormous, 
and  he  thought  no  great  injury  would  he 
inflicted  on  these  publicans  in  depriving 
them  of  profits  so  obtained,  and  in  giving 
the  country  the  opportunity  of  deriving  full 
enjoyment  from  the  other  measure  relating 
to  beer.     He  begged  to  observe  too,  that 
some  parts  of  the  publicans'  trade— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  spirit  trade — would 
not  be  touched  by  this  Bill. 

Bill  rend  a  third  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  his 
Amendments  by  way  of  rider. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  did  not  think  that 
these  Amendments  would  materially  affect 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.  By  giving  an 
additional  year  to  the  publicans,,  their 
Lordships  would  enable  a  large  body  of 
men  gradually  to  withdraw  the  capital 
they  had  invested  in  these  public -houses. 
As  they  could  not  retrace  their  steps,  they 
ought  to  proceed  with  caution. — The 
Amendments  were  negatived. 

Several  verbal  Amendments  were  agreed 
sed  by  the  Duke 

would  be 
have  for  securities  two    and  usele 
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virs.]     The  Mad™  HrgiJtnir  Bill  t.t,  broujhlup  friMi 
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of  Wellington,  compelling  persons  apply- 
ing for  a  license  to  have  for  securit* 
'ated   house-keepers  of  his  parish. 


UonlniheGalmyTonn  RcgutaUan 

Forgery.]     Lord  Holland  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens, 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  Olney,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, praying  for  the  Abolition  of 
Death    in  all  cases  of  Forgery.     In  the 
ibes  of  the  petitioners  he  most  cordially 
1  conscientiously  concurred;  although, 
the  present   slate  of   the   Session,  it 
dy  irksome  to  their  Lordship*, 
as  respected  himself,  were  he 
I  to  attempt  to  restore  to  the  Bill  that  cha- 
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hi  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Com- 
missioner, or  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Jury  Court,  can  only  be  construed  to  be, 
on  "the  part  of  the  Legislature,  a  direct 
declaration  of  their  incapacity  to  perform  the 
duty  imposed  on  them,  except  when  aided 
by  the  instructions  of  one  of  those  Judges, 
under  whom  it  seems  to  us  to  be  enacted 
that  they  should  lor  three  years  serve  an 
apprenticeship.  To  us  it  therefore  appears 
that  this  proposed  mode  of  uniting  the  bene- 
fits of  Jury  -  trial,  with  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  the  fatal  effect  of  lowering 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland  that 
character  for  talent,  industry,  and  ability, 
which  the  Judges  presiding  over  the 
two  Chambers  have  so  jus/ly  and  so 
deservedly  acquired ;  and  that  it  thus  tends 
to  impair  their  power  of  rendering  service 
to  their  country,  not  only  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  new  duties,  but  also  in  the 
execution  of  those  more  important  duties 
which  they  have  hitherto  discharged  with 
such  credit  to  themselves. 

5.  Because,  far  from  agreeing  in  the 
propriety  of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Consistorial  Court  of  Srotland  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
reprobate  the  measureofabolishingaCourt, 
which  for  centuries  has  exercised  its  juris- 
diction, with  credit  to  itself  and  advantage 
to  the  public,  at  a  time  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  well-informed  lawyer,  the 
Judges  of  that  Court,  in  the  numerous 
cases  of  divorces  applied  for  by  foreigners 
who  had  no  permanent  domicile  in  Scot- 
land, have  delivered  opinions  that  proved 
them  to  be  not  only  sound  lawyers,  but  men 
who  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  hasty  and 
crude  judgments.  Whilst,  in  the  same 
cases,  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  instructions 
they  have  given  to  the  Commissaries  on 
the  subject  of  collusion,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  finding  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
receive  redress  according:  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
has  been  established  by  a  summons  per- 
sonally served  on  the  defender,  or  bv  « 
summons  left  for  him  at  a  place  where  he 
has  resided  forty  days  within  that  country, 
has  perverted  the  law  of  Scotland,  and 
introduced  rules  in  practice  which  must 
jiye  rise  to  the  necessity  of  altering  it. 
With  these  opinions  we  must  protest 
against  the  measure  of  annihilating  the 
Consistorial  Court,  to  whose  merits  we 
art  ready  to  subscribe,  and  of  transferring 


the  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  whose  conduct  we  are  on  this  im- 
portant subject  compelled  to  withhold  our 
approbation.  Indeed  we  cannot  account 
for  this  measure  being  suggested,  but  on  the 
ground  of  giving  credit  to  what  is  unfortu- 
nately too  generally  believed  in  Scot!  and, that 
this  important  Bill,  which  enacts  alterations 
in  the  law  of  that  country  so  unparalleled 
in  extent,  owes  its  origin  to  a  scheme  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  that  the  transfer 
to  that  Court  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Consistorial  Court  has  been  resorted  to 
as  furnishing  a  pretence,  from  the  increase 
of  business,  to  augment  the  Judges*  salaries, 
whilst  the  ultimate  saving  it  will  occasion 
might  be  held  out  as  in  part  a  means  of 
defraying  the  expense. 

(Signed)     Lauderdale. 

Sale  op  Beer  Bill.]  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  moved  the  third  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to  move  an 
Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
bring  about  the  change  intended  by  this 
Bill,  gradually  and  cautiously.  He  called 
upon  t  heir  Lordships  not  to  ruin  50,000 per- 
sons, with  their  families,  by  such  a  sudden 
alteration.  In  every  case  in  which  Parliament 
had  interfered  with  vested  interests,  due  no- 
tice had  been  given  of  the  proposed  change. 
Why  should  the  present  case  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule?  When  the 
Parliament  declared  the  system  of  bounties 
bad,  it  did  not  abolish  those  bounties 
suddenly,  but  gave  time  for  a  gradual 
change,  amounting,  in  one  case,  to  no  less 
than  ten  vears.  He  should  move  the  clause 
he  hnd  brought  forward  the  other  evening, 
and  if  it  should  be  rejected,  he  should 
move  that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  should 
be  postponed  for  one  year  at  least.  While 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  House,  he 
would  ask  the  noble  Duke  opposite  whether 
he  should  object  to  introducing  a  clause 
inflicting  hard  labour  on  those  who  might 
lie  imprisoned  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  ?  He  also  wished  to  know  whether 
the  noble  Duke  would  agree  to  a  clause 
declaring  that  no  peace-officer  or  Constable 
should  keep  one  of  those  beer-houses? 
He  had  no  wish  to  destroy  this  Bill  ;  but 
he  thought  it  needed  those  amendments. 
He  should  also  propose,  that  no  person  who 
had  received  parochial  assistance  should, 
within  twelvemonths  afterwards,  be  suffered 
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to  take  out  a  license  under  this  Bill,  and 
that  the  securities  for  persons  so  licensed 
should  be  rated  householders. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  objec- 
tion to  some  of  these  amendments,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  which  related  to  the 
security  to  be  given  by  rated  householders. 
He  should  be  happy  to  propose  such  a 
clause  himself.  As  to  excluding  Constables 
from  keeping  these  houses,  he  begged  to 
remind  the  noble  Duke,  that  the  office  of 
Constable  was  a  burthen,  and  that  a  benefit 
ought  not  to  be  refused  to  a  man  because 
a  public  burthen  had  already  been  imposed 
on  him.  As  to  the  clause  for  adding 
hard  labour  to  imprisonment,  he  must 
inform  the  noble  Duke,  that  the  man 
was  only  to  be  imprisoned  for  non-pay- 
ment of  penalties;  that  these  penalties 
were  a  debt,  and  that  it  was  not  usual  in 
legislation  to  inflict  hard  labour  on  a 
debtor.  With  respect  to  the  injury  that 
this  Bill  would  occasion  to  the  publicans, 
he  referred  the  noble  Duke  to  the  Report 
taken  before  the  committee  of  the  other 
House,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  these 
publicans  enjoyed  an  immense  revenue, 
arising  from  the  profits  occasioned  by  this 
licensing  system.  In  some  cases  they  ob- 
tained 700/.  or  800/,  a  year  on  an  outlay 
of  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  Such  profits,  on  such 
a  small  advance  of  capital,  were  enormous, 
and  he  thought  no  great  injury  would  be 
inflicted  on  these  publicans  in  depriving 
them  of  profits  so  obtained,  and  in  giving 
the  country  the  opportunity  of  deriving  full 
enjoyment  from  the  other  measure  relating 
to  beer.  He  begged  to  observe  too,  that 
some  parts  of  the  publicans'  trade — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  spirit  trade — would 
not  be  touched  by  this  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  his 
Amendments  by  way  of  rider. 

The  Ea.r\  of  Mai mesbury  did  not  think  that 
these  Amendments  would  materially  affect 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.  By  giving  an 
additional  year  to  the  publicans,,  their 
Lordships  would  enable  a  large  body  of 
men  gradually  to  withdraw  the  capital 
they  had  invested  in  these  public-houses. 
As  they  could  not  retrace  their  steps,  they 
ought  to  proceed  with  caution. — The 
Amendments  were  negatived. 

Several  verbal  Amendments  were  agreed 
to  ;  as  well  as  one  proposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  compelling  persons  apply- 
ing for  a  license  to  have  for  securities  two 
rated  house-keepers  of  his  parish. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  to  add  a 
clause  restraining  a  constable  or  peace* 
officer  from  holding  one  of  these  homes. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said,  the 
clause  was  unnecessary.  A  publican  could 
not  be  a  constable. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  the 
keeper  of  one  of  these  beer-shops  would 
not  be  considered  as  a  publican. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  for  soldiers  were  to  be  billetted 
on  him,  in  the  same  way  as  on  publicans. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  consented  to 
withdraw  this  clause,  as  also  the  clause 
which  he  had  drawn  up  for,  punishing  with 
hard  labour  all  offenders  against  this  Act, 
whom  the  Magistrates  might  sentence  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaols.  He 
said,  that  he  withdrew  these  clauses  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  amend  this  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  palatable  to  the  country.  Before 
the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
they  would  have  their  Table  covered  with 
petitions  .from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
complaining  of  its  prejudicial  effects.  So 
strongly  was  he  convinced  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  that  he  would  then  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  next  Session,  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  on 
which  they  were  legislating. 

The  Bill  passed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  13. 

Mrw uTEfl.]  The  Madras  Registrar  Bill  wis  brought  up  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Illusory  Appointments,  the  Real  PiupeUy  Liability, 
the  Arms  (Ireland),  the  Customs  Duties  (Crown  Goods)! 
the  Spirit  Duties,  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  the  Wart-Iadk 
Spirits  Duties,  were  read  a  third  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Skelmxrsdali,  from  Con- 
glcton,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Middlewich,  Stockport 
Macclesfield,  the  Grand  Juries  of  Chester  and  Cheshire, 
Ac,  against  certain  Clauses  in  the  Welsh  Judicature  BUL 
By  Viscount  Goderich,  from  the  Barristers  of  Gal  way: 
—  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  six  Www***,*il 
Magistrates  of  Galway:— By  Lord  Hollakp,  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Galway  against  the  Alter- 
ation in  the  Galway  Town  Regulation  BUL 

Forgery.]  Lord  Holland  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens, 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  Olney,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, praying  for  the  Abolition  of 
Death  in  all  cases  of  Forgery.  In  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners  he  most  cordially 
and  conscientiously  concurred ;  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Session,  it 
would  be  only  irksome  to  their  Lordships, 
and  useless  as  respected  himself,' were  lie 
to  attempt  to  restore  to  the  Bill  that  cha- 
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racter  of  complete  abolition.  When  the 
measure  came  before  their  Lordships, 
therefore,  in  its  next  stage,  he  should  move 
that  it  be  recommitted,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  record  on  their 
Lordships'  Journals  those  reasons  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
for  forgery,  which  he  hoped  and  trusted 
would  soon  produce  an  amendment  of  the 
law  to  that  effect. 

Administration  of  Justice.]  Lord 
Wynford,  with  a  view  to  carrying  into 
effect,  at  some  future  period,  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session,  that  Parliament  should  apply  it- 
self to  the  amendment  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  moved  for  a  variety  of  Ac- 
counts, to  show  the  state  of  business  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  in  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  Common 
Law  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  all  the 
information  which  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  required  respecting  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  already  on  the  Table  of  the 
other  House,  and  could  be  obtained  by  an 
application  from  their  Lordships,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  time,  labour,  and  expense, 
which  would  attend  a  renewed  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  observed,  that  the 
furnishing  of  returns,  such  as  these,  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  delavs  so 
loudly  complained  of  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  begged  to  add  to 
what  he  had  already  stated,  that  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Com- 
mon Law,  there  wasan  Appendix,  contain- 
ing all  the  information  on  that  point  de- 
sired by  his  noble  and  learned  friend. 

Lord  Wynford  expressed  his  surprise  at 
his  noble  and  learned  friend's  statement, 
as  he  must  know  that  the  information 
contained  in  that  shape  could  not  be  acted 
upon. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said,  that  any 
information  on  the  Table  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  could  be  acted  upon. 

Lord  Wynford  remarked, that  if  the  Re- 
port in  question  could  be  acted  on,  still 
it  did  not  contain  all  the  information  that 
he  wanted. 

The  Motion  agreed  to. 

Death  for  Forgery  Bill.]  On  the 
Motion  for  the  Third  Reading  of  this  Bill, 


Lord  Holland,  in  compliance  with  the 
notice  which  he  had  given  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening,  moved  the  re-commitment 
of  the  Bill. 

Motion  negatived  without  a  division. 

Lord  Wynford  proposed  to  make  the 
forgery  of  the  attestation  of  a  power  of 
attorney  for  the  transfer  of  Stock,  a  capi- 
tal offence.- 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Bill — the  object  of  which  was  to  mitigate, 
not  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  law. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  such  was  not  his 
intention  ;  but,  as  he  found  there  was  an 
objection  to  his  Amendment,  he  would 
withdraw  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  observed, 
that  as  the  Bill  would,  in  all  probability, 
again  become  the  subject  of  consideration 
in  the  next  Session,  it  would  be  important 
should  the  punishment  of  death  for  for- 
gery be  eventually  abolished,  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  secondary 
punishments,  as  to  the  expediency  of  se- 
lecting some  other  place  than  New  Hol- 
land for  the  transportation  of  offenders, 
and  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  the  Judges 
the  power  of  sentencing  either  to  hard  la- 
bour, solitary  confinement,  or  transporta- 
tion to  any  place  they  thought  proper. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  trusted,  that  the 
subject  of  secondary  punishments  for  for- 
gery would,  at  some  future  day,  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  There  was  one 
particular  punishment  which  occurred  to 
him  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  offence. 
It  was  a  punishment  which  the  law  had 
reserved  for  only  a  few  cases  ;  he  meant 
the  pillory.  The  ground  on  which  that 
punishment  had  been  rejected  for  several 
offences  was,  that  from  the  nature  of  those 
offences,  the  punishment  was  not  likely  to 
be  limited  to  that  which  it  professed  to  be; 
namely,  an  exposure  of  the  individual ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  likely  to  turn  out 
either  a  triumph  or  a  martyrdom.  Such 
had  been  the  case  when  the  offence  pun- 
ished was  a  political  offence.  The  crime 
of  forgery,  however,  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  such  powerful  feelings  in  the  public 
mind  ;  and  to  punish  it  with'  the  pillory 
would  be  simply  to  punish  it  by  personal 
exposure.  He  had  merely  thrown  his  mite 
into  the  treasury  of  general  opinions  on 
this  subject,  and  left  it  for  their  Lordships, 
consideration. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  thiid  time  and 
passed. 
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King's  Bench — one  to  the  Common  Pleas — 
and  one  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  With 
respect  to  the  King's  Bench,  he  could  not 
help  taking  advantage  of  [hat  opportunity 
to  observe,  thai  in  no  period  of  the  history 
of  this  country  was  tlie  business  of  that 
Court  administered  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion lo  the  public,  the  Bar,  and  to  the 
suitors,  as  at  present,  under  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  near  him.  It  was  the  ho- 
nourable ambition  of  that  noble  Judge  not 
to  what  was  technically  tailed  "clear  his 
paper,"  hut  to  come  to  a  sound  and  honest 
decision  on  every  cause  that  came  before 
him.  Hence  the  ■.•rent  quantity  of  business 
that  flowed  into  his  Court,  to  relieve  which 
there  "its  only  one  feasible  plan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedy  which  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  introducing  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  Chief 
Justice  was  enabled  to  sit  in  nisi  prius 
while  the  other  Judges  were  disposing  of 
s|..rr.il  cues, — namely,  the  making  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  more  efficient  as  a 
Common-law  Court.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time 
accordingly. 

Sin  Jonah  Baurisi;ton.]  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  having  moved  the  Orderof 
the  Day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  case  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, 
and  Counsel  were  ordered  to  be  called  in. 

The  Attorney  and  Sulicilor  General, and 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington, immediately  appear- 
ed at  the  bar,  when  Sir  Jonah  objected  to 
their  Lordships  proceeding  with  the  case, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  timely 
notice  that  it  would  be  brought  forward 
that  day.  He  was  then  unprepared  to  go 
into  the  inquiry,  as  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  books,  of  which  he  had 
praved  the  inspection. 

the  Dukeoi'  Wellington  hoped  it  would 
notbe  inconvenient  to  the  learned  gen- 
tleman to  permit  Counsel  to  proceed  then 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  as  the 
case  bad  been  already  postponed  because 
they  were  not  prepared,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  produce   the  necessary  evidence. 

Witnesses  were  accordingly  examined, 
and  the  further  consideration  was  post- 
poned. 


{COMMONS}  Distress  in  Ireland.  11 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  13. 

MlKUTia.1  The  Miulrai  Registrar-.  Bin  ™  nad*  tt 
time  A  Bill  »b  brought  ill  ro  mired  miBiftwi  nttrtt 
to  Ai-u  of  tin  Uu  Majoty,  cuactel  during  tlw  pra 


Distress  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  H 
Oration  having  presented  a  Petition  from 
a  Chelsea  pensioner,  named  John  Hughes 
complaining  of  the  withdrawal  of  hi 
pension,  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  o 
the  members  of  bis  Majesty's  Govern 
ment  present  to  the  existing  distress  in 
Ireland.  That  distress  had  reached,  he 
said,  a  dreadful  extent  in  the  western 
and  south-western  counties.  In  the  count 
Tipperary,  a  mendicity  institution  hat 
been  established,  and  on  the  *2n< 
instant  there  were  upwards  of  1,000 
persons  dependent  on  it  for  relief.  The 
distress  in  question  had  not  arisen  from  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  but  from  a  want  o 
employment,  and  that  employment,  he 
contended,  might  be  afforded  by  recla- 
mnting  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  o 
which  there  existed  4,500,000  acres,  and 
which  would  give  a  profitable  return  of  fou 
per  cent  on  the  capital  expended  on  thei 
cultivation.  Absenteeism  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  distress  in  Ireland 
He  had  before  him  accounts  of  three 
Coroner's  inquests,  held  upon  persons  who 
had  absolutely  died  of  starvation  in  Ire 
land.  He  hoped  that  some  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be 
brought  in  the  next  Session. 

Mr.  W.  Morton  argued,  that  an  exten- 
sive system  of  emigration  was  the  prope 
remedy  for  the  evil  with  which  Ireland  was 
now  afflicted.    If  it  were  true  that  the 
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for  the  second  reading  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Bill,  proceeded   to  state, 
that  he  felt  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
occupying  their  Lordships'  time  at  any 
length,  in  explaining  its  principles  and 
operation.   These  had  received  such  a  full 
investigation  before    committees   of   the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  from  the 
Law  Commissioners,  whose  reports  were 
on  their  Lordships* Table,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  state  more  than  the  ge- 
neral grounds  and  features  of  the  measure. 
Its  object  was,  to  improve  the  means  of 
administering  justice  in  Wales.     It  was 
perhaps  not  amiss  to  remind  their  Lord- 
ships, that  the  present  Welsh  judicature 
is  in  principle  the  same  with  that  estab- 
lished, under  very  different  circumstances 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th.     It  contained 
four  circuits,  each  requiring  two  Judges, 
making  eight  Judges  altogether  for  the 
business  of  a  Principality  not  superior  in 
wealth  or  population  to  Yorkshire,  while 
there  were   for  all   England   but  twelve 
Judges  for  its  common-law  proceedings  ; 
was  not  this  great  disproportion  a  manifest 
defect  in  the  present  system  ?     But  per- 
haps it  might  be  supposed  that  the  amount 
of  business  transacted, — that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  causes  tried  in  Wales  by  its  eight 
Judges, — bore  a  nearer  proportion  to  the 
number  disposed  of  by  the  twelve  English 
Judges.     What  were  the  facts  ?     Why, 
that  the  sum  of  business  transacted  in  the 
four  circuits  in  Wales  amounted  last  year 
to  but  eight  causes  ;  the  conviction  of  six 
prisoners,  and  to  the  delivery  of  two  equity 
decisions, — an  amount  which,  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  was  not  equal  to  the 
average  of  that  disposed  of  in  the  lightest 
single  assize  held  under  one  English  Judge. 
But  this  was  not  all.     The  inhabitants  of 
Wales  themselves  did  not  place  so  much 
confidence  in  their  own  judicatures  as  in 
that  in  force  in  England,  as   was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  pains  were  taken  by  all 
Welsh  suitors,  when  the  case  was  at  all 
important,  either  in  a  legal  poiut  of  view, 
or  as  involving  the  interests  of  property,  to 
have  it  tried  in  an  English  county  by  an 
English  Judge  and  Jury.     The  defects  of 
the  present  system  were  indeed  so  numer- 
ous and  mischievous,  tha£  it  was  not  easy 
to  make  a  selection.     The  Welsh  Judges 
did  not  possess  the  power  of  compelling 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  to  give  evi- 
dence, either  in  a  common-law  or  an  equity 
cats**  tad  accordingly, tha  clumsy  expedi- 
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had  recourse  to,  of  compelling,  through  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  the  at- 
tendance of  a  witness  in  the  commonest 
cause  between  A  and  B  in  Wales.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  point  out  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  such  a  defect  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  There  ex- 
isted defects,  too,  of  a  very  serious  nature 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  in  Wales. 
Contrary  to  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  appointment  and  conduct  of 
Judges,  as  laid  down  in  Blackstone,  the 
Welsh  Judges  were  at  once  Judges  and 
Advocates ;  and  cases  were  not  unknown, 
in  which  the  same  individual  had  given  ad- 
vice to  both  parties  as  an  Advocate,  in  a 
cause  on  which  he  had  ultimately  decided  as 
J  udge.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Equity  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  Welsh  Judges,  he 
begged  it  might  be  remembered,  that  the 
Welsh  Judges  were,  without  exception, 
common-law  lawyers.  He  did  not  mean 
to  imply  by  this  observation,  that  a  com- 
mon-law barrister  might  not  become,  in 
time,  a  sound  Equity  J  udge,  but  the  Judge 
who  only  sat  on  two  or  three  Equity  causes 
in  the  year,  while  the  remainder  of  his  time 
was  occupied  as  a  barrister  in  Courts  of 
Common-law,  could  not  make  himself  as 
well  acquainted  with  Equity  law  as  would 
be  desirable.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
and  to  other  defects  in  the  present  system 
of  Welsh  judicature — particularly  that 
arrangement  which  crowded  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  the  Welsh  circuits  into  three 
weeks — the  number  of  appeals  to  that 
House  was  very  great.  There  was  one  case 
of  appeal  which  had  been  twice  decided 
upon — first  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(the  Earl  of  Eldon)  near  him,  and  since 
by  himself ;  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  might 
come  a  third  time  before  them,  owing  to 
the  present  system  of  Welsh  judicature. 
He  had  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  defects 
of  that  system — that  spurious  species  of 
the  means  of  administering  justice  in 
Wales— to  satisfy  their  Lordships,  he  per- 
suaded himself,  of  the  necessity  of  the 
present  Bill.  The  next  point  was,  as  to  the 
changes  which  it  would  occasion  in  the 
number  of  Judges  in  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  annexation  of  the  Welsh 
jurisdiction  to  that  at  present  exercised  by 
that  learned  body.  It  was  implied  in  what 
he  had  already  said,  that  the  eight  Judges 
at  present  in  Wales  would  be  reduced.  In 
consequence  of  this  reduction  it  was  in- 
tended to  add  three  to  the  number  of 
Judges  in  Westminster  Hall   -one  to  the 
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King's  Bench — one  to  the  Common  Pleas — 
and  one  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  With 
respect  to  the  King's  Bench,  he  could  not 
help  taking  advantage  of  that  opportunity 
to  observe,  that  in  no  period  of  the  history 
of  this  country  was  the  business  of  that 
Court  administered  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public,  the  Bar,  and  to  the 
suitors,  as  at  present,  under  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  near  him.  It  was  the  ho- 
nourable ambition  of  that  noble  Judge  not 
to  what  was  technically  called  "  clear  his 
paper,*'  but  to  come  to  a  sound  and  honest 
decision  on  every  cause  that  came  before 
him.  Hence  the  great  quantity  of  business 
that  flowed  into  his  Court,  to  relieve  which 
there  was  only  one  feasible  plan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedy  which  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  introducing  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  Chief 
Justice  was  enabled  to  sit  in  nisi  prius 
while  the  other  Judges  were  disposing  of 
special  cases, — namely,  the  making  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  more  efficient  as  a 
Common-law  Court.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time 
accordingly. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington.]  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  having  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  case  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, 
and  Counsel  were  ordered  to  be  called  in. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  immediately  appear- 
ed at  the  bar,  when  Sir  Jonah  objected  to 
their  Lordships  proceeding  with  the  case, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  timely 
notice  that  it  would  be  brought  forward 
that  day.  He  was  then  unprepared  to  go 
into  the  inquiry,  as  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  books,  of  which  he  had 
prayed  the  inspection. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  hoped  it  would 
not  be  inconvenient  to  the  learned  gen- 
tleman to  permit  Counsel  to  proceed  then 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  as  the 
case  had  been  already  postponed  because 
they  were  not  prepared,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  produce  the  necessary  evidence. 

Witnesses  were  accordingly  examined, 
and  the  further  consideration  was  post- 
poned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  1 3. 


MnruTisO  The  Madras  Registrar's  Bill  wis  rends  third 
time.  A  Bill  wm  brouf  ht  In  to  oocreot  rnktafcrn  wtetaww 
to  Acts  'of  his  late  Majesty,  coasted  during  the  easts** 
Session,  and  passed  at  once  through  all  its  stages. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 
the  drawback  paid  on  British  manursetuxsd  Silk  Goods, 
from  January  1829  to  January  1830,  and  to  July  1890:— 
On  the  Motion  of  Sir  H.  Pabksix,  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties  paid  on  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Foreign  Wins,  *» 
since  1789;  the  number  of  Pawnbrokers  licensed  mat 
Metropolis:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  W.  Hobtost,  Ike 
number  of  Persons  receiving  Parish  Relief,  and  amount 
given  for  Relief,  between  Easter  J8S9  and  1830, with  other 
Returns,  to  show  the  effects  of  Use  Poor4aws,  and  con- 
dition of  the  Poor:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  K.  Docolss, 
the  Manumissions  recorded  in  the  British  West-Indie 
Colonies  since  the  last  return :— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  S. 
Rf cs,  the  number  ot  Gallons  of  Spirits  made  from  Malt 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  which  drawback  was 
allowed,  since(1826. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
Colonies,  by  Mr.  Spbi.no  Ricn,  from  Baptists  at  Danferm- 
ling.  and  from  Tullinisken,  Coal  Island,  and  New  Mill. 
By  Mr.  H.  Grattaw,  from  John  Hughes,  a  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner, complaining  of  a  Pension  being  unjustly  withheld 
from  him.  By  Mr.  Hums,  from  Attorniss  prartismg  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  praying  for  improved  Accom- 
modation. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  H. 
Oiattan  having  presented  a  Petition  from 
a  Chelsea  pensioner,  named  John  Hughes, 
complaining  of  the  withdrawal  of  his 
pension,  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment present  to  the  existing  distress  in 
Ireland.  That  distress  had  reached,  he 
said,  a  dreadful  extent  in  the  western 
and  south-western  counties.  In  the  county 
Tipperary,  a  mendicity  institution  had 
been  established,  and  on-  the  2nd 
instant  there  were  upwards  of  1,000 
persons  dependent  on  it  for  relief.  The 
distress  in  question  had  not  arisen  from  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  but  from  a  want  of 
employment,  and  that  employment,  he 
contended,  might  be  afforded  by  recla- 
mating  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  of 
which  there  existed  4,500,000  acres,  and 
which  would  give  a  pro6table  return  of  four 
per  cent  on  the  capital  expended  on  their 
cultivation.  Absenteeism  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  distress  in  Ireland. 
He  had  before  him  accounts  of  three 
Coroner's  inquests,  held  upon  persons  who 
had  absolutely  died  of  starvation  in  Ire- 
land. He  hoped  that  some  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be 
brought  in  the  next  Session. 

Mr.  W.  Horton  argued,  that  an  exten- 
sive system  of  emigration  was  the  proper 
.remedy  for  the  evil  with  which  Ireland  was 
\wvw  *S&&!&x  \&  vv  were  true  theft  the 
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cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland 
would  remedy  the  evils  under  which  its 
population  laboured,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  profitable  return  that  had 
been  stated,  then  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
were  the  most  disgraced  race  in  the  world, 
for  not  adopting  such  a  measure ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  An  extensive  and 
properly-conducted  system  of  emigration 
was  the  real  and  efficient  cure  for  the  evil, 
and  the  only  right  mode  of  rescuing  the 
population  of  Ireland  from  its  present 
state  of  want  and  misery.  He  trusted 
that  measure  would  be  taken  up  by  some 
person  better  able  than  he  was  to  interest 
Parliament  in  all  its  details.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  important  subject 
which  could  come  under  its  consideration, 
and  neglecting  it  was  one  great  cause  of 
the  continued  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
people,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
For  his  own  part  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
not  found  that  support  in  bringing  the 
question  forward  on  which  he  thought  he 
might  fairly  reckon,  and  though  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  again  call  the  attention  of  that 
House  to  the  subject,  he  should  not  cease 
out  of  doors  to  promote  emigration,  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  relieving  the 
general  distress. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  corroborated  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dublin, 
as  to  the  distress  which  existed  in  Ireland. 
He  explained,  that  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  arose  from 
no  legislative  measure  having  been  passed 
for  the  purpose.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  they  would  give  a  profitable  return. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  in  suggesting 
the  measures  of  relief  applicable  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  he  did  not  mention 
emigration,  because  measures  were  then 
required  calculated  to  afford  immediate 
and  not  gradual  relief.  They  had  ob- 
tained measures  of  that  description  since 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, and  he  thought  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration was  one  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion hereafter. 

Lord  Kill e en  wished  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
afford  any  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  a 
grant  of  public  money,  towards  relieving 
the  distressed  and  starving  population  of 
Ireland  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  trusted  that  when  he  stated 


it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  to  Parliament  any 
such  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that 
though  it  had  come  to  such  a  determina- 
tion, it  did  not  at  the  same  time  feel  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.    That  distress  he  hoped 
would  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  the  further  progress  of  the  potatoe  har- 
vest, and  of  the  harvest  generally.    The 
voting  of  public  money  for  the  relief  of 
that  distress,  by  forcing  employment  when 
there  was  not  naturally  a  demand  for  it, 
might  afford  temporary  relief,  but  it  would 
be  sure  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil  in  every  respect, 
and  one  of  its  immediate  effects  would  be, 
to  paralyze  at  once  those  efforts  of  private 
charity  and  benevolence,  from  which  sources 
alone  such  relief  should  properly  be  de- 
rived.    He  did  hope  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  would  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  relieve  that  distress  at  present. 
Measures  were  now  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  afford  a  per- 
manent remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
the  poor  of  Ireland  laboured ;   but  the 
existing  temporary  distress  would  be  best 
remedied  by  the  charitable  exertions  of  the 
gentry  and    landed   proprietors  of  that 
country.     From  his  experience  in  Ireland 
he  never  saw  any  permanent  good  effected 
by  votes  of  public  money  for  forcing  em- 
ployment there — it  was  only  postponing 
the  evil  day,  which  came  at  a  later  period 
with  additional  aggravation.     He  hoped 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of 
his  right  hon.  friend,  some  body  of  con- 
stituents would  be  found  who  would  com- 
pel him  to  continue  to  exercise  his  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  thought,  however,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  arguing  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion,had  assumed  that  there  was  now  no  relief 
administered  to  the  distress  of  the  country 
through  that  channel.     Now  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  contended,  that  there  was  always  a 
stream  of  emigration  flowing  towards  our 
colonies.     He    hoped    that    that  stream 
would  flow  quicker  than  at  present,  but, 
even  now  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it 
had  set  in  too  rapidly  for  some  particular 
colonies.     There  had  been  a  new  colony 
recently  established  at  Swan  River.     He 
had  read  over  the  report,  and  a  very  able 
report  it  was,  that  had  been  sent  home 
within  a  few  days  by  the  Governor,  Captain 
Stirling.    In  that  report  Captain  Stirling 
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stated,  that  the  new  colony  was  suffering 
great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of 
emigrants  who  were  flocking  to  it.  Per- 
sons, he  said,  came  to  ihe  Swan  River 
without  having  the  mental  enterprise  or 
the  physical  strength  that  was  requisite 
to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  which 
beset  every  infant  settlement.  He  there- 
fore added,  "  Instead  of  encouraging 
emigration  to  this  quarter,  discourage  it, 
for  the  parties  who  come  out  are  only 
likely  to  And  the  distress  aggravated  under 
which  they  are  suffering  at  home."  He 
could  assure  his  right  hoii.  friend,  that 
Government  had  by  no  means  neglected 
the  subject  of  emigration.  A  gentleman 
of  great  ability  and  high  character,  who 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  settle- 
ment of  new  countries,  was  now  travelling, 
by  direction  of  the  Government,  through 
our  North  American  colonies.  He  was 
to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  present 
condition,  their  present  resources,  and 
their  future  capabilities,  and  he  trusted  that, 
when  that  gentleman's  report  should  be 
received,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  into  effect,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  projects  of  his  right  hem,  friend. 
Some  previous  arrangement  must  be  made 
with  the  colonies  to  which  the  stream  of 
emigration  was  to  be  directed,  otherwise 
it  would  be  productive  of  mischief  both  to 
the  party  emigrating,  and  to  the  country 
to  which  he  emigrated.  For  his  own  part, 
he  frankly  confessed  that  he  saw  a  better 
chance  of  relieving  the  distress  of  Ireland, 
by  arranging  a  scheme  of  emigration  from 
that  country  with  some  of  our  colonies, 
than  by  setting  its  surplus  population  to 
cultivate  its  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Government  would  have  any  objection  to 
let  the  report  of  Captain  Stirling,  from 
Swan  River,  be  published. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  allow  the  greater  part  of  that 
report  to  be  published  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  the  publication  of  it  would 
have  the  tendency  to  disabuse  the  over- 
sanguine  expectations  which  the  country 
seemed  inclined  to  entertain  at  present 
respecting  that  colony. 

Slavery  in  the  Colonies.]  Mr. 
Brougham: — Sir  ;  In  risingto bring  before 
the  House  a  subject  more  momentous, 
in  the  eyes  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world,  than  any  that  has  occupied  our 
attention  during  the  whole  of  a  long  pro- 


tracted  Session,  1  feel  that  I  owe  some 
apology  for  enteripg  upon  it  at  so  late  a 
day.     I  know,  too,  that  1  am  blamed  in 
many  quarters,  for  not  postponing  it  till 
another  season.     But  the  apology  which 
I  am  about  to  offer  is,  not  for  bringing- it 
forward  to-day,  but  for  having  delayed  it 
so  long ;  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  in* 
deed  without  excuse,  that  I  should  stand 
convicted  of  a  signal  breach  of  public  duty, 
to  the  character  and  the  honour  of  the 
House,  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
the  people,  nay,  to  the  universal  feelings  of 
mankind  at   large,    by  whatever    names 
they  may  be  called,  into  whatever  families 
distributed,  if  I  had  not  an  ample  defence 
to  urge  for  having  so  long  put  off  the 
agitation  of  this  great  question.     Occur- 
rences which  happened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  and  the  matters  of 
pressing  interest  which  attended  its  close, 
must  plead  my  justification.     Early  in  the 
year  I  had  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  redeem  the  pledges  which  they  gave 
me  Jast  Session  and  which  then  stayed  my 
steps.     I  had  expected  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seconding  a  measure  propounded 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  for  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Colonies,  and  especially  for  amending  the 
law  which  excludes  the  testimony  of  slaves. 
That  those  expectations  have  been  frus- 
trated, th^t  those  pledges  remain  unre- 
deemed, 1  may  lament,  but  in  fairness  I 
am    bound   to  say   1  cannot  charge    as 
matter  of  severe  blame  on  the  Government, 
because  I  know  the  obstacles  of  a  finan- 
cial nature,  which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  intentions  sincerely  entertained  to  pro- 
vide a  pure  and  efficient  system  of  judi- 
cature for  the  West-India  Islands.     Until 
I  saw  that  no  such  reforms  could  be  looked 
for  in  that  high  quarter,  I  was  precluded 
from  undertaking   the   subject,    lest  my 
efforts  might  mar  the  work  in  hands  (air 
more  able  to  execute  it.  This  is  my  defence 
for  now  addressing  you  at  the  end  of  the 
parliamentary  year ;  but  to  imagine  that 
I  can  hold  my  peace  a  moment  longer, 
that  I   can  suffer  the  Parliament  to  be 
prorogued,  and  above  all  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  country  to  be  assembled  for  the 
choice   of  new    Representatives,  without 
calling  on  the  House  for  a  solemn  pledge, 
which  may  bind  its  successors  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  most  defenceless  and  wretched 
portion  of  their  fellow  subjects,  is  so  mani- 
festly out  of  the  question,  that  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  lateuess  of  the  day,  and 
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disregard  even  the  necessary  absence  of 
many  fast  friends  of  the  cause,  and  the 
general  slackness  of  attendance,  incident 
to  the  season,  as  attested  by  the  state  of 
these  benches,  which  might  well  dissuade 
me  from  going  on.  And  now,  after  the 
question  of  Colonial  Slavery  has  for  so 
many  years  beeu  familiar  to  the  House, 
and  I  fear  still  more  familiar  to  the  country, 
I  would  fain  hope  that  I  may  dispense 
with  the  irksome  task  of  dragging  you 
through  its  details,  from  their  multiplicity 
so  overwhelming,  from  their  miserable 
nature  so  afflicting.  But  I  am  aware 
that  in  the  threshold  of  the  scene,  and  to 
scare  me  from  entering  upon  it,  there  stands 
the  phantom  of  colonial  independence,  re- 
sisting parliamentary  interference,  fatigu- 
ing the  ear  with  the  thrice-told  tale  of 
their  ignorance  who  see  from  afar  off,  and 
pointing  to  the  fatal  issue  of  the  American 
war.  There  needs  but  one  steady  glance 
to  brush  all  such  spectres  away.  That 
the  colonial  legislatures  have  rights — 
that  their  privileges  are  to  be  respected — 
that  their  province  is  not  to  be  lightly  in- 
vaded— that  the  Parliament  of  the  mother 
country  is  not,  without  necessity,  to  trench 
on  their  independence — no  man  more  than 
myself  is  willing  to  allow.  But  when 
those  local  assemblies,  utterly  neglect 
their  first  duties — when  we  see  them, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
prevented  from  acting — struggling  in  these 
trammels  for  an  independent  existence — 
exhausted  in  the  effort  to  stand  alone, 
and  to  move  one  stop  wholly  unable — 
when  at  any  rate  we  wait  for  years,  and 
perceive  that  they  advance  not  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  either  because  they  cuuuot,  or 
because  they  dare  not,  or  because  they 
will  not — then  to  contend  that  we  should 
not  interfere — that  we  should  fail  in  our 
duty  because  they  do  not  do  theirs — nay, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  act,  because  they 
have  no  power  or  no  inclination  to  obey  us, 
would  be  not  an  argument,  but  an  abomi- 
nation, a  gross  insult  to  Parliament,  a 
mockery  of  our  privileges — for  I  trust  that 
we  too  have  some  left — a  shameful  aban- 
donment of  our  duty,  and  a  portentous 
novelty  in  the  history  of  Parliament,  the 
plantations,  and  the  country.  Talk  not 
of  the  American  contest,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  colonists !  Who  that  has  read  the 
sad  history  of  that  event  (and  I  believe 
among  the  patriarchs  of  this  cause  whom 
I  now  address  there  are  some  who  can 
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and  our  arms)  will  say,  that  either  the 
Americans  triumphed  or  we  quailed  on 
one  inch  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
present  controversy  stands]  Ignorance 
the  most  gross,  or  iuattention  the  most 
heedless,  can  alone  explain,  but  cannot 
at  all  justify,  the  use  of  such  a  topic. 
Be  it  remembered,  and  to  set  at  rest  the 
point  of  right,  1  shall  say  no  more — let  it 
not  once  be  forgotten  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  mother  country  never  for  an  instant 
was  surrendered  at  any  period  of  that 
calamitous  struggle.  Nay,  in  the  whole 
course  of  it,  a  question  of  her  supremacy 
never  once  was  raised  ;  the  whole  dispute 
was  rigorously  confined  to  the  power  of 
taxing.  All  that  we  gave  up,  as  we  said 
voluntarily,  as  the  Americaus  more  truly 
said,  by  compulsion,  was  the  power  to  tax; 
and  by  the  very  act  which  surrendered  this 
power,  we  solemnly,  deliberately,  and  un- 
equivocally reasserted  the  right  of  the 
Parliament  to  give  laws  to  the  plantations 
in  all  other  respects  whatever.  Thus 
speaks  the  record  of  history  and  the 
record  of  our  Statute-book.  But  were  both 
history  and  the  la.\s  silent,  there  is  a  fact 
so  plain  and  striking,  that  it  would  of  itself 
be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  parliamentary  supremacy.  I  believe  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  on  neither 
side  of  the  water  was  there  a  man  more 
distinguished  for  steady  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  colonbl  independence,  or  who 
made  his  name  more  renowned  by  firm 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  mother 
country,  than  Mr.  Burke.  He  was,  in 
truth,  throughout  that  memorable  struggle, 
the  great  leader  in  Parliament  against  the 
infatuated  ministry,  whose  counsels  ended 
in  severing  the  empire ;  and  far  from  abating 
in  his  opposition  as  the  contest  advanced, 
he  sacrificed  to  those  principles  the  favour 
of  his  constituents,  and  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  representation  of  Bristol, 
which,  till  then  he  had  held.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  re-affirms  the  doctrines  of 
American  independence.  But  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  he  ever 
thiuk  of  denying  the  general  legislative 
supremacy  of  Parliament ;  he  only 
questioned  the  right  of  taxing  the  un- 
represented colonies.  But  another  fact 
must  at  once  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind.  During  the  heat  of  the  controversy^ 
he  employed  himself  in  framing  a  code 
for  the  government  of  our  sugar  colonies. 
It  was  a  bill  to  be  passed  into  a  law  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  mother  wyntry  \  and  it 
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has  fortunately  been  preserved  among  his 
invaluable  papers.     There  is  no  minute 
detail   into  which  its  provisions   do   not 
enter.    The  rights  of  the  slave,  the  duties 
of  the  master,  the  obligation  to  feed  and 
clothe,  the   restriction  of   the   power  of 
coercion  and  punishment,  all  that  concerns 
marriage  and  education,    and    religious 
instruction,  all  that  relates  to  the  hours  of 
labour  and  rest,  every  thing  is  minutely 
provided  for,  with  an  abundance  of  regula- 
tion which  might  well  be  deemed  excessive, 
were  not  the  subject  that  unnatural  state 
of   things  which    subjects    man  to    the 
dominion    of    his    fellow-creatures,     and 
which  can  only  be  rendered  tolerable  by 
the  most  profuse  enactment  of  checks  and 
controls.     This  measure  of   most  ample 
interference    was    devised    by  the    most 
illustrious  champion  of  colonial  rights,  the 
most  jealous  watchman   of  English   en- 
croachments.     With    his  own   hand    he 
sketched  the  bold  outline ;  with  his  own 
hand  he  filled  up  its  details ;  with  his  own 
hand,  long  after  the  American  contest  had 
terminated,  after  the  controversy  on  negro 
freedom  had  begun,  and  when   his  own 
principles,  touching  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,   had  bent   before   certain   West- 
India  prejudices;   communicated  by   the 
party  of  the  planters  in  Paris  with  whom 
he  made  common  cause  on  revolutionary 
politics,— even  then,  instead  of  rejecting 
all  idea  of  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  colonial  assemblies,  he  delivered  over 
his  plan  of  a  slave  code  to  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  for  the  patron- 
age and  adoption  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  him- 
self.    I  offer  this  fact  as  a  striking  proof 
that  it  is  worse  than  a  jest,  it  is  an  un- 
pardonable delusion,  to  fancy  that  there 
ever  has  existed  a  doubt  of  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  give  the  colonies  laws.   But 
I  am  told,  that,  granting  the  right  to  be 
s  ours,  we  ought  to  shrink  from  the  exer- 
cise of  it  when  it  would  lead  to  an  en- 
croachment  upon   the    sacred   rights   of 
property.     I   desire   the  House  to  mark 
the  short  and  plain  issue  to  which  1  am 
willing  to  bring  this   matter.     I   believe 
there  is  no  man,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
belonging,  and  which,  above  all  others,  in- 
culcates upon  its   members    an   habitual 
veneration   for  civil  rights,  less  disposed 
than  I  am  lightly  to  value  those  rights,  or 
rashly  to  inculcate  a  disregard  of  them. 
But  that  renowned  profession  has  taught 
me  another  lesson  also ;  it  has  imprinted 


on  my  mind  the  doctrine  which  all  men, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  feel  to  be 
congenial  with  the  human  mind,  and  to 
gather  strength  with  its  growth — that  by  a 
law  above  and  prior  to  all  the  laws  of  hu- 
man lawgivers,  for  it  is  the  law  of  God — 
there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be 
holden  in  property,  and  above  every  thing 
else,  that  man  can  have  no  property  in  his 
fellow-creature.      But  I   willingly    avoid 
those  heights  of  moral  argument,  where, 
if  we  go  in  search  of  first  principles,  we 
see  eternal  fogs  reign,  and  "  find  no  end, 
in  wandering  mazes  lost."     I  had  rather 
seek  the  humbler  regions,  and  approach 
the  level  plain  where  all  men  see  clear, 
where  their  judgments   agree,  and  com- 
mon feelings  knit  their  hearts  together; 
and  standing  on  that  general  level,  I  ask, 
what  is  the  right  which  one  man  claims 
over  the  person  of  another,  as  if  he  were  a 
chattel  and  one    of   the    beasts    which 
perish?     Is   this  that  kind   of  property 
which  claims  universal  respect,    and   is 
clothed  in  the  hearts  of  all  with  a  sanctity 
which  makes  it  inviolable?    I  resist  the 
claim ;  1  deny  the  title :  as  a  lawyer   I 
demur  to  the  declaration  of  the  right ;  as 
a  man  I  set  up  a  law  superior  in  point  of 
antiquity,  higher  in  point  of  authonty,  than 
any  which  men  have  framed — the  law  of 
nature ;  and,  if  you  appeal  from  that,  I 
set  up  the  law  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, which  holds  all  men  equal,  and  com- 
mands that  you  treat  every  man  as  a 
brother!    Talk  to  me  not  of  such  mon- 
strous pretensions  being  decreed  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  recognized  by  treaties! 
Go   back  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  a 
kindred  contest,  when  a  long  and  painful 
struggle  ended   in  an  immortal  triumph. 
The  self-same  arguments  were  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Slave-trade.     Its  vindica- 
tion was  rested  upqn  the  rights  of  property, 
as  established   by   laws  and  by  treaties ; 
the  right  to  trade  in  men  was  held  to  be 
as  clear  then,  as  the  right  to  hold  men  in 
property  is  held  to  be  clear  now.     For 
twenty-five  years,  1  am  ashamed  to  repeat, 
for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  lasting  disgrace 
of    the    Parliament,    the    African    slave 
traffic  was  thus  defended  ;  and  that  which 
it  was  then  maintained  every  one  had  a 
right  to  do,  is  now  denounced  by  our  laws 
as  piracy,   and  whoso  doeth  it  shall  be 
hanged  as  a  felon.     But  I  am  next  told, 
that,  be  the  right  as  it  may,  the  facts  are 
against  me ;  that  the  theory  may  be  with 
those  who   object  to   slavery,   but  thfj 
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practice  is  in  favour  of  the  system.  The 
negroes  are  well  off,  it  seems;  they  are 
inured  to  the  state  in  which  they  have 
been  born  and  grown  up  ;  they  are  happy 
and  contented,  and  we  shall  only  hurt 
them  by  changing  their  condition,  which 
the  peasantry  of  England  are  desired,  to 
regard  with  envy.  I  will  not  stoop  to 
answer  such  outrageous  assertions  by 
facts  or  by  reasons.  I  will  not  insult  your 
understanding,  by  proving,  that  no  slave 
can  know  happiness  or  comfort;  that 
where  a  man  is  at  the  nod  of  another,  he 
can  know  nothing  of  real  peace  or  repose. 
But  I  will  at  once  appeal  to  two  tests  ;  to 
these  I  shall  confine  myself,  satisfied  that 
if  they  fail  to  decide  the  question,  I  may 
resort  in  vain  to  any  arguments  which 
philosophers  can  admit,  or  political  econo- 
mists entertain,  or  men  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  handle.  The  two  tests  or 
criteria  of  happiness  among  any  people, 
which  I  will  now  resort  to,  are  the  progress 
of  population,  and  the  amount  of  crime. 
These,  but  the  first  especially,  are,  of  all 
others,  the  most  safely  to  be  relied  on. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature,  and  every  one  who  has 
cultivated  statesman-like  wisdom,  which 
indeed  is  only  that  philosophy  reduced  to 
practice,  must  admit,  that  the  principle 
implanted  in  our  nature,  which  ensures 
the  continuance  of  the  species,  is  so 
powerful  that  nothing  can  check  its  opera- 
tion but  some  calamitous  state  of  suffer- 
ing, which  reverses  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Wherever,  then,  we  see  the 
numbers  of  men  stationary,  much  more 
when  we  ^perceive  them  decreasing,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  some  fatal 
malady,  some  fundamental  vice  in  the 
condition  of  the  community,  which  makes 
head  against  the  most  irresistible  of  all  the 
impulses  of  our  nature.  Now  look  to  the 
history  of  the  black  population,  both  free 
and  slave,  in  the  Antilles.  In  the  British 
islands,  including  Barbadoes,  on  a  popula- 
tion of  670,000  slaves,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  31,500  in  the  six  years 
which  elapsed  between  1818  and  1824; 
in  Jamaica  alone,  upon  the  number  of 
330,000,  a  decrease  of  between  8,000  and 
9,000.  But  not  so  with  the  free  men  : 
although  placed  in  circumstances  exceed- 
ingly unfavourable  to  increase  of  numbers, 
yet  such  is  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  the 
negro  race  that  they  rapidly  multiplied. 
The  Maroons  doubled  between  1749  and 
1782;  and  when  great  part  of  them  were 


removed  after  the  rebellion  of  1796,  those 
who  remained  increased  in  six  years,  from 
1810  to  1816,  no  less  than  eighteen  per 
cent;  and  in  five  years,  from  1816  to 
1821,  fourteen  per  cent.  In  North 
America,  where  they  are  better  fed,  the 
negroes  have  increased  in  thirty  years  no 
less  than  130  per  cent.  Look  next  to 
Trinidad:  in  four  years,  from  1825  to 
1829,  the  slaves  have  fallen  off  from 
23,117  to  22,436,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  importation  under  an  order 
in  council,  being  a  decrease  of  at  least  a 
thirty- fourth,  but  probably  of  a  twentieth. 
But  what  has  happened  to  the  same  race, 
and  circumstanced  alike  as  to  climate, 
soil,  food,  in  short  every  thing  save 
liberty  ?  Nature  has  with  them  upheld 
her  rights;  her  first  great  law  has  been 
obeyed;  the  passions  and  the  vigour  of 
man  have  had  their  course  unrestrained; 
and  the  increase  of  his  numbers  has  attested 
his  freedom.  They  have  risen  in  the 
same  four  years  from  13,995  to  16,412, 
or  at  a  rate  which  would  double  their 
numbers  in  twenty  years ;  the  greatest 
rate  at  which  population  is,  in  any  circum- 
stances, known  to  increase.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  appalling  picture  presented  to 
the  reflecting  mind  than*that  of  a  people 
decreasing  in  numbers.  To  him  who  can 
look  beyond  the  abstract  numbers,  whose 
eye  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  tables  and 
returns  of  population,  but  ranges  over  the 
miseries  of  which  such  a  diminution  is  the 
infallible  symptom  ;  it  offers  a  view  of  all 
the  forms  of  wretchedness,  suffer 
every  shape,  privations  in  u 
measure — whatever  is  most  c  iru. 
the  nature  of  human  beings,  m<  al 
their  habits,  most  averse  to  their  nap 
and  comfort — all  beginning  in  slavery, 
state  most  unnatural  to  man ;  consi 
through  various  channels  in  I  a  ia- 
tion,  and  leading  to  one  com  i  e«  ihe 
grave.  Show  me  but  the  simple  :,  that 
the  people  in  any  country  are  rej  j 

decreasing,  so  as  in  half  a  century  w  oe 
extinct;  and  I  want  no  other  evidence 
that  their  lot  is  that  of  the  bitterest 
wretchedness:  nor  will  any  other  facts 
convince  me  that  their  general  coudition 
can  be  favourable  or  mild.  The  second 
general  test  to  which  I  would  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  state  of  any 
community,  without  the  risk  of  those 
deceptions  to  which  particular  facts  are 
liable,  is  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 
In  Trinidad,  I  find  that  the  slaves  belong- 
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ing  to  plantations,  in  number  16,580, 
appear,  by  the  records  printed,  to  have 
been  punished  in  two  years  for  11,131 
offences;  that  is  to  say,  deducting  the 
number  of  infants  incapable  of  committing 
crimes,  every  slave  had  committed  some 
offence  in  the  course  of  those  two  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  those  offences, 
7,644,  were  connected  with  their  condition 
of  bondage — refusing  to  work,  absconding 
from  the  estate,  insolence  to  the  owner  or 
overseer  ;  all  incidental  to  their  sad  con- 
dition, but  all  visited  with  punishment  be- 
tokening its  accompanying  debasement. 
Nevertheless,  other  crimes  were  not  want- 
ing :  713  were  punished  for  theft,  or  above 
350  in  a  year,  on  a  number  of  about 
12,000,  deducting  persons  incapacitated  by 
infancy,  age,  or  sickness,  from  being  the 
subjects  of  punishment.  Let  any  one 
consider  what  this  proportion  would  give 
in  England :  it  would  amount  to  350,000 
persons  punished  in  one  year  for  larceny. 
In  Berbice,  on  a  population  of  21,000 
plantation  slaves,  there  were  9,000  punish- 
ments ;  no  record  being  kept  of  those  in 
plantations  of  six  slaves  or  under  :  and  in 
Derherara,  of  61,000,  there  were  20,567 
punished,  of  whom  8,461  were  women.  I 
cannot  here  withhold  from  the  House  the 
testimony  of  the  Protector  of  Slaves,  to  the 
happiness  of  their  condition.  "  I  cannot," 
says  that  judicious  officer,  "  refrain  from 
remarking  on  the  contented  appearance  of 
the  negroes;  and,  from  the  opportunities 
of  judging  which  I  have,  1  think  that 
generally  they  have  every  reason  to  he 
SO."  I  would  not  have  this  Protector 
placed  in  the  condition  of  the  very  hap- 
ptest  of  this  contented  tribe,  whose 
numbers  are  hourly  lessening,  and  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  committing  crime  and  in 
receiving  punishments.  No,  not  for  a  day 
would  I  punish  his  error  in  judgment,  by 
condemning  him  to  taste  the  comforts 
which  he  describes,  as  they  are  enjoyed  by 
the  very  luckiest  of  those  placed  under  his 
protection.  But  such  te-timony  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  officer.  Long  before  his 
protectorate  commenced,  before  he  even 
came  into  this  world  of  sl.ivery  and  bliss, 
of  bondage  and  contentment,  the  like 
opinion  had  been  pronounced  in  favour  of 
West- Indian  felieitv.  1  hold  in  mv  hand 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Hodnev,  who  swore 
before  the  Privy  Council  that  he  never 
saw  an  instance  of  cruel  treatment ; — that 
in  all  the  islands,  "  and,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship,  "  I  know   them  all,"    the  negroes 


were  better  off  in  clothing,  lodging,  *ftd 
food,  than  the  poor  at  home,  and  were 
never  in  any  case  at  all  overworked. 
Admiral  Barrington,  rising  in  ardour  of 
expression  as  he  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, declares  that  he  has  often  wished 
himself  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
Neither  would  I  take  the  gallant  Admiral 
at  his  rash  word,  sanctioned  though  it  be 
by  an  oath.  I  would  not  punish  his 
temerity  so  severely  as  to  consign  him  to  ft 
station,  compared  with  which  he  would  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  hardest  fare  on  the  most  crasy 
bark  that  ever  rocked  on  the  most  perilous 
wave ;  or  even  to  the  lot  which  our 
English  seamen  are  the  least  inured  to— 
the  most  disastrous  combat  that  ever 
lowered  his  flag  in  discomfiture  and  dis- 
grace. But  these  officers  confined  not 
their  testimony  to  the  condition  of  slavery ; 
they  cast  its  panoply  around  the  Slave- 
trade  itself.  They  were  just  as  liberal  in 
behalf  of  the  Guineaman,  as  of  those 
whom  his  toils  were  destined  to  enrich. 
They  gave  just  as  Arcadian  a  picture  of 
the  slaver's  deck  and  hold,  as  of  the  en- 
viable fields  whither  she  was  fraught  with 
a  cargo  of  happy  creatures,  designed  by 
their  felicitous  destiny  to  become  what 
are  called  the  cultivators  of  those  romantic 
regions.  "  The  slaves  on  board  are 
comfortably  lodged/'  says  one  gallant 
officer,  "  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  them." 
"  Thev  are  amused  with  instruments  of 
music :  when  tired  of  music,  they  then  go 
to  games  of  chance/*  Let  the  inhabitants 
or  the  frequenters  of  our  club-houses  hear 
this  and  envy — those  "  famous  wits,"  to 
whom  St.  James's  purlieus  are  "  native  or 
hospitable  :"  let  them  cast  a  longing  look 
on  the  superior  felicity  of  their  sable 
brethren  on  the  middle  passage.  They 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  have 
they  found  for  them  all  earthly  in- 
dulgences; food  and  raiment  for  nothing; 
music  to  charm  the  sense;  and  when, 
sated  with  such  enjoyment,  the  mind 
seeks  a  change,  games  of  chance  are 
kindly  provided  by  boon  traffic  to  stimu- 
late the  lazy  appetite.  "  The  slaves," 
adds  the  Admiral,  "  are  indulged  in  all 
their  little  humours."  Whether  one  of 
these  caprices  might  be  to  have  them- 
selves tied  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
lacerated  with  a  scourge,  he  has  omitted 
to  mention.  "  He  had  frequently ,M  he 
says,  "  seen  them,  and  as  happy  as  any 
of  the  crew,  it  being  the  interest  of  the 
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officers  and  men  to  make  them  so."  But 
it  is  Admiral  Evans  who  puts  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  this  fairy  picture.  "  The 
arrival  of  a  Guineaman,"  he  says,  "  is 
known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
dancing  and  singing;  of  the  negroes  on 
board."  It  is  thus  that  these  cargoes 
of  merry,  happy  creatures,  torn  from 
their  families,  their  native  fields,  and 
their  cottages,  celebrate  their  reaching  the 
land  of  promise,  and  that  their  coming  is 
distinguished  from  the  dismal  landing  of 
free  English  seamen,  out  of  West*  India 
traders,  or  other  receptacles  of  cruelty  and 
wretchedness.  But  if  all  the  deductions 
of  philosophy,  and  all  the  general  indica- 
tions of  fact,  loudly  prove  the  unalterable 
wretchedness  of  colonial  slavery,  where, 
may  it  be  asked,  are  the  particular  in- 
stances of  its  existence  ?  Alas !  there  is 
no  want  of  these :  but  I  will  only  cull 
out  a  few,  dealing  purposely  with  the 
mass  rather  by  sample  than  by  breaking 
its  foul  bulk.  I  shall  illustrate,  by  a 
few  examples,  the  effects  of  slavery  in 
communities  to  the  exertions  of  which 
we  are  bid  to  look  for  the  mitigation  and 
final  extinction  of  that  horrid  condition.  A 
certain  Reverend  Thomas  Wilson  Bridges 
was  charged  with  an  offence  of  the  deepest 
die.  A  slave  girl  had  been  ordered  to 
dress  a  turkey  for  dinner,  and  the  order 
having  been  disobeyed,  -he  struck  her  a 
violent  blow,  which  caused  her  nose  and 
mouth  to  flow  with  blood,  applying  to  her 
at  the  same  time  an  oath,  and  a  peculiarly 
coarse  epithet,  highly  unbecoming  in  a 
clergyman,  and  indeed  in  any  man,  as  it 
is  the  name  most  offensive  to  all  woman- 
kind. He  then  commanded  two  men  to 
cut  bamboo  rods  and  point  them  for  her 
punishment.  She  was  stripped  of  every 
article  of  dress,  and  flogged  till  the  back 
part  of  her,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  was  one  mass  of  lacerated 
flesh.  She  made  her  escape  and  went  to 
a  Magistrate.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  what  is  called  a  Council  of  Protec- 
tion, where  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to 
four  it  was  resolved  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings should  take  place.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  in  a  despatch,  with 
no  part  of  which  have  I  any  fault  to  find, 
directed  the  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the 
Attorney  General.  I  understand  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  has  not  been  put  on 
hit  trial.  I  hope  I  may  have  been  misin- 
formed: I  shall  rejoice  to  find  it  is  so.     1 


shall  also  be  glad  to  find  that  there  Is  no 
ground  for  the  charge :  although  the 
man's  servants,  when  examined,  all  ad- 
mitted the  severity  of  the  flogging;  and 
himself  allowed  he  had  seen  it,  though  he 
alleged  he  was  not  near,  but  could  not 
deny  he  had  heard  the  screams  of  the 
victim.  This  reverend  Mr.  Bridges  I  happen 
to  know  by  his  other  works,  by  those 
labours  of  slander  which  have  diversified 
the  life  of  this  minister  of  peace  and  truth. 
For  publishing  one  of  these,  a  respectable 
bookseller  has  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
his  country ;  others  have  been  passed  over 
with  contempt  by  their  illustrious  object — 
that  venerable  person,  the  great  patriarch 
of  our  cause,  whose  days  are  to  be  num- 
bered by  acts  of  benevolence  and  of  piety; 
whose  whole  life — and  long  may  it  be  ex- 
tended for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures ! — has  been  devoted  to  the 
highest  interests  of  religion  and  charity ; 
who  might  have  hoped  to  pass  on  his  holy 
path  undisturbed  by  any  one  calling  himself 
a  Christian  pastor,  even  in  a  West-Indian 
community.  This  man,  however,  has  go 
far  succeeded,  whether  by  the  treatment 
of  his  slaves,  or  the  defamation  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  in  recommending  hims*J|  to 
his  fellow-citizens  in  Jamaica,  that  a  mat 
majority  of  the  Protecting  Council  forbade 
his  conduct  being  inquired  into.  So  vain 
is  it  to  expect  from  the  owners  of  slaves 
any  active  execution  of  the  laws  against 
slavery!  And  will  you  then  trust  those 
slave-owners  with  the  making  of  such 
laws  ?  Recollect  the  memorable  warning 
of  Mr.  Canning,  given  thirty  years  €$*, 
and  proved  true  by  every  day  s  experience 
since.  "  Have  a  care  now  you  leave  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  the  task  of  making 
laws  against  slavery.  While  human  nature 
remains  the  same,  they  never  can  be 
trusted  with  it."  It  is  now  six  years  since 
I  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
one  of  the  most  grievous  outrages  that 
ever  was  committed  since  the  Charaibe&n 
Archipelago  was  peopled  with  negro  slaves 
— the  persecution  unto  death  of  a  Christian 
minister,  for  no  other  offence  than  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  his  Master.  I  was  then 
told,  that  no  such  wrong  would  ever  be 
done  again.  It  was  a  single  case,  which 
never  could  recur :  at  all  events,  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  House,  and  the  universal 
reprobation  called  forth,  even  from  those 
who  had  not  sufficient  independence  to 
give  their  voices  for  doing  justice  upon  the 
guilty,   would,    I  was   told,  effectually 
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secure  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  in 
future.  I  was  silenced  by  the  majority  of 
votes,  but  not  convinced  by  such  reasons 
as  these.  And  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
the  proof  that  I  was  right.  It  is  a  state- 
ment promulgated  by  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  sincere  Christians, 
with  whom  I  differ  both  in  religious  and 
political  opinions,  but  in  whose  conduct, 
if  there  be  any  thing  which  I  peculiarly 
blame,  it  is  their  disinclination  to  deviate 
from  a  bad  habit  of  passive  obedience — of 
taking  all  that  is  done  by  men  in  authority 
to  be  right.  They  seem,  however,  now  to 
be  convinced  that  they  have  carried  this 
habit  too  far,  and  that  the  time  is  come 
when  they  can  no  longer  do  their  duty  and 
hold  their  peace.  The  narrative  which 
they  have  given,  confirmed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  government  itself,  is  such  as  would 
have  filled  me  with  indignation  had  I  read 
it  six  years  ago ;  but  after  the  warning 
voice  so  loudly  raised  in  the  debates  upon 
the  Missionary  Smith's  murder,  I  gaze 
upon  it  astonished  and  incredulous.  The 
simple  and  affecting  story  is  told  by  Mr. 
Orton,  a  blameless  and  pious  minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  Jamaica.  He  first  alludes 
to  the  "daring attack  made  on  the  mission 
premises,  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  on  Christmas- 
day,  1826"  (the  festival  chosen  by  these 
friends  of  the  Established  Church  for  cele- 
brating their  brotherly  love  towards  another 
sect).  "The  attack,"  says  he,  "was  made 
by  a  party  of  white  persons,  of  the  light 
company  of  militia,  who  were  stationed  at 
St.  Ann's  Bay  as  the  Christmas  guards. 
The  plan  appeared  to  have  been  premedi- 
tated, and  there  remains  but  little  doubt 
that  the  design  was  murderous.  A  great 
number  of  balls  were  fired  into  the  chapel 
and  house,  fourteen  of  which  I  assisted  to 
extract  from  various  part?  of  the  building; 
and  upon  noticing  particularly  the  direc- 
tion, and  measuring  the  distance  from 
which  some  of  the  shots  must  have  been 
fired,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  and  their  child  most  narrowly 
escaped  the  fatal  consequences  which  were 
no  doubt  designed."  All  attempts  to 
bring  these  criminals  to  justice  failed,  it 
seems,  for  want  of  evidence — a  somewhat 
extraordinary  incident  in  a  community 
calling  itself  civilized,  that  so  many  persons 
as  must  have  been  concerned  in  it  should 
all  have  escaped.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  summer,  Mr.  Grimsdall,  another 
clergyman  of  the  same  persuasion,  was  ar- 
rested twice ;  the  second  time  for  having 


preached  at  a  small  place  called  Ocho 
Rios,  in  an  unlicensed  house,  although  a 
license  had  been  applied  for  and  refused, 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Custos  and 
another  Magistrate.  He  was  flung  into  a 
noisome  dungeon,  "such/*  says  the  narra- 
tive, "  as  no  person  in  Great  Britain  can 
have  any  conception  of.  His  constitution, 
naturally  strong,  could  not  sustain  the 
attack— he  sunk  under  the  oppression 
of  these  persecutors,  and  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  confinement  in  a  noxious 
prison  ;  and  this  devoted  servant  of  God, 
after  a  painful  sickness  of  sixteen  days, 
was  delivered  by  death  from  the  further 
sufferings  projected  by  his  unfeeling  per- 
secutors. He  died  the  15th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1 827."  Mr.  Whitehouse,  too,  was 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  persecution.  In  the  summer 
of  1828  he  was  seized  and  carried  before  a 
Magistrate,  accused  of  having  preached 
without  a  license;  that  is,  of  having  a 
license  in  one  parish  and  preaching  in 
another.  He  besought  the  Magistrates  as 
a  favour,  to  be  bound  in  irons  in  the 
market-place,  instead  of  being  confiued  in 
the  cell  where  his  predecessor  had  been  de- 
prived of  life.  They  treated  his  remon- 
strances with  indifference,  said  they  were 
resolved  to  do  their  duty,  professed  not  to 
regard  what  the  public  might  say  of  them, 
and  added,  that  "  whoever  might  come 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner." 
He  was  accordingly  flung  into  the  dungeon 
where  Mr.  Grimsdall  had  perished.  "  I 
found  it,"  says  he,  "  occupied  by  an  in- 
sane black  woman.  She  was  removed, 
but  the  cell  was  exceedingly  filthy,  and 
the  stench  unbearable.  It  was  now  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  gaoler  said 
he  '  must  lock  up.'  I  desired  that  the  cell 
floor  might,  at  least,  be  swept,  which  a 
few  friends  immediately  attended  to. 
There  was  no  bed  provided  for  me,  not 
even  one  of  straw ;  and  it  was  not  until  I 
had  made  several  requests  to  the  gaoler, 
that  a  few  benches  from  the  chapel  were 
allowed  to  be  brought  in,  on  which  to 
make  a  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  vinegar, 
and  one  of  strong  camphorated  rum,  was 
thrown  upon  the  floor  and  walls,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  very  dis- 
agreeable effluvia  which  proceeded  from 
the  filth  with  which  the  place  abounded ; 
but  this  produced  very  little  effect.  The 
sea-breeze  had  subsided,  and  the  only 
window  from  which  1  could  obtain  the 
least  air,  was  just  above  the  place  in  which 
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all  the  61th  of  the  premises  is  deposited." 
Mr.  Orton  received  the  intelligence  of  his 
persecuted  brother's  affliction,  with  a  re- 

3uest  that  he  would  perform  his  pastoral 
uty   to  his   congregation.     He  did   so, 
and  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  same 
gaol.     "  Of  the  horrid  state  of  the  place," 
he  says,  "  an  idea  can  scarcely  be  formed 
from  any  representation  which  can   here 
be  made,  as  common  decency  forbids  the 
mention  of  its  filthy  condition,  and  the 
many  unseemly  practices  which  were  con- 
stantly presented    to  our   notice.       The 
hospital,  gaol,  and  workhouse,  are  united: 
the  two  former  are  under  one  roof,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  about  twenty-five  feet  by 
thirty-five.  On  the  ground-Moor  were  three 
apartments.     In  the  condemned  cell  were 
two  unfortunate  creatures  awaiting  their 
doom.     In  an  adjoining  cell  were  many 
negroes,  confined  for  petty  offences  ;  and 
in  another  apartment  on  the  same  floor, 
forty  were  crammed  together,   who  had 
been  taken  in  execution,  and  were  waiting 
to  be  driven  and  sold  in  the  market.    This 
building,  small  and  confined,  was,  especi- 
ally during  the  night,  literally  stowed  with 
persons,  so  that  from  the  number  of  the 
prisoners,   and   the  extreme  filth  of  the 
negroes,  it  was  almost  unbearable."     Let 
us  but  reflect  on  the  sufferings  of  imprison- 
ment even  in  the  best  gaol  of  our  own 
temperate  climate ;  and  let  us  then  add  to 
those  the  torments  of  the  tropical  heats ! 
Think  of  being  enclosed  with  crowds  be- 
yond what  the  air  will   supply  with  the 
needful  nourishment  of  the  lungs,  while  a 
fiery  sun  wheels  round  the  clear  sky  from 
morning  to  night,  without  the  veil  of  a 
single  cloud  to  throw  a  shade  between  ; 
where  all  matter  passes  instantly  from  life 
to  putrescence,  and  water  itself,  under  the 
pestilent  ray,  becomes  the  source  of  every 
frightful   malady!      Add   the    unnatural 
condition  of  the  inmates,  not  there  for 
debts  or  for  offences  of  their  own,  but 
seized  for  their  owner's  default,  and  await- 
ing, not  the  judgment  of  the  law,  or  their 
liberation  under  an  Insolvent  Act,  but  till 
the  market  opens,  when,  like  brute  beasts, 
they  are  to  be  driven  and  sold  to   the 
highest  bidder !     In  such  a  dungeon  was 
it  that  Mr.  Orton  and  his  brethren  were 
immured ;   and  when  their  strength  began 
to  sink,  and  it  seemed  plain  that  they 
must  speedily  follow  their  frieud  to  the 
grave,  they  were  taken  before  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  instantly  declared  the  warrant 
illegal,  and  their  seventeen  days'  confine- 
VOL.  XXV. 


ment  to  have  been  without  the  shadow  of 
pretence.     Who  then  was  in  the  right,  six 
years  ago,  in  the  memorable  debate  upon 
the  persecution  of  the  Missionary  Smith  ? 
You,  who  said  enough  had  been  done  in 
broaching  the  subject,  and  that  religion 
and  her  ministers  would  thenceforward  be 
secure ; — or  I,  who  warned  you,  that  if 
my  Resolutions  were  rejected,  he  would 
not,  by  many  a  one,  be  the  last  victim  ?  I 
would  to  God  that  the  facts  did  not  so 
plainly  prove  me  to  have  foretold  the  truth. 
I  may  seem  to  have  said  enough ;  but  it  is 
painful  to  me  that  I  cannot  stop  here, — 
that  I  must   try  faintly  to  paint  excesses 
unheard  of  in  Christian  times — which  to 
match  we  must  go  back  to  heathen  ages, 
to  the  days  and  to  the  stations,  wherein 
absolute  power  made  men,  but  Pagan  men, 
prodigies  of  cruelty  exaggerated  by  caprice, 
— that  I  must  drag  before  you  persons 
moving  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
exerting  proportionable  influence  over  the 
society  they  belong  to  : — an  English  gen- 
tleman, ana  an  English  gentlewoman  ac- 
cused, guilty,  convicted  of  the  most  in- 
fernal barbarity ;  and  an  English  commu- 
nity, so  far   from   visiting  the  enormity 
with  contempt,  or  indignant  execraffra, 
that  they  make  the  savage  perpetrators 
the  endeared  objects  of  esteem,  respect 
and  affection !  I  read  the  recital  from  the 
despatch  of  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies (Mr.  Huskisson),  a  document  never 
to  be  sufficiently  praised  for  its  statesman- 
like firmness,  for  the  manly  tone  of  feeling 
and  of  determination  united,  which  marks 
it  throughout.     "  The  slave  girl  was  ac- 
cused of  theft,"  be  says ;  "  but  some  dis- 
obedience in  refusing  to  mend  the  clothes 
was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  her  pun- 
ishment.    On  the  22nd  of  July,  1826, 
she  was  confined  in  the  stocks,  and  she 
was  not  released  till  the  8th  of  August 
following,   being  a  period  of  seventeen 
days.    The  stocks  were  so  constructed, 
that  she  could  not  sit  up  and  lie  down  at 
pleasure,  and  she  remained  in  them  night 
and  day.     During  this  period   she  was 
flogged  repeatedly,  one  of  the  overseers 
thinks  about  six  times,  and  red  pepper 
was  rubbed  upon  her  eyes  to  prevent  her 
sleeping.     Tasks  were  given  her,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  same  overseer,  she 
was  incapable  of  performing ;   sometimes 
because  they  were  beyond  her  powers ;  at 
other  times  because  she  could  not  see  to 
do  them  on  account  of  the  pepper  having 
been  rubbed  on  her  «yes:  ana  she  was 
2Q 
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flogged  for  failingto  accomplish  these  tasks. '  grievous  crime  is  perpetrated  in  a  crvuV 
A  violent  distemper  had  been  prevalent  ;  ized  community,  we  are  consoled  by  find- 
on  the  plantation  dining  the  summer.  ;  ing  in  all  breasts  a  sympathy  with  the  vic- 
It  is  in  evidence,  that  on  one  of  the  days  of  tim,  and  an  approval  of  the  punishment 
her  confinement,  she  complained  of  fever,  ■  by  which  the  wrong-doer  expiates  his 
and  that  one  of  the  Hoggings  which  she  :  offence.  But  in  the  West  Indies  there  is 
received  was  the  day  aiier  she  had  made  no  such  solace  to  the  mind — there  all  the 
this  complaint.  When  she  was  taken  out  l  feelings  flow  in  a  wroug  course — perverse, 
01  the  stocks  she  appeared  to  be  cramped,  j  preposterous,  unnatural — the  hatred  is  for 
and  was  then  strain  flogged.  The  very  ,  the  victim,  the  sympathy  for  the  tor- 
day  of  her  release  she  was  sent  to  field-  '  mentor!  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  of 
labour  (though  heretofore  a  house  servant,) ;  it  in  this  dreadful  case.  The  Mosses 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  ensu-  !  were  condemned  by  an  iniquitous  sentence; 
in-.;-    was  brought  before   her   owners    as    for  it  was  only  to  a  small  fine  and  five 


being  ill  and  refusing  to  work,  and  she 
then  again  complained  of  having  had 
fever.  They  were  of  opinion  that  she  had 
none  then,  but  gave  directions  to  the 
driver,  if  she  should  be  ill,  to  bring  her  to 
them  for  medicines  in  the  morning.  The 
driver  took  her  to  the  negro-house,  and 
again  flogged  her,  though  this  time  appa- 
rently without  orders  from  her  owners  to 
do  so.  In  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
she  was  taken  to  work  in  the  field,  where 
she  died  at  noon."  Mark  the  refinement 
of  their  wickedness !  I  nowise  doubt, 
that  to  screen  themselves  from  the  punish- 
ment of  death  due  to  their  crimes,  these 
wretches  will  now  say,  they  did  indeed 
say  on  their  trial,  that  their  hapless  victim 
died  of  disease.  When  their  own  lives 
were  in  jeopardy,  they  found  that  she  had 
caught  the  fever,  and  died  by  the  visita- 
tion of  God  ;  but  when  the  question  was, 
shall  she  be  flogged  again  ?  shall  she, 
who  has  for  twelve  days  been  fixed  in  the 
stocks  under  the  fiery  beams  of  a  tropical 
sun,  who  has  been  torn  with  the  scourge 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  plants  of 
her  feet,  who  has  had  pepper  rubbed  in 
her  eyes  to  ward  off  the  sleep  that  might 
have  stolen  over  her  senses,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment withdrawn  her  spirit  from  the  fangs 
of  her  tormentors, — shall  she  be  subjected 
by  those  accursed  fiends  to  the  seventh 
scourging  ?  Oh  !  then  she  had  no  sign  of 
fever !  she  had  caught  no  disease !  she  was 
all  hale,  and  sound,  and  fit  for  the  lash  ! 
At  seven  she  was  flogged — at  noon  she 
died  !  and  those  execrable  and  impious 
murderers  soon  found  out  that  she  had 
caught  the  malady,  and  perished  by  the 
"  visitation  of  God  !"  No,  no !  I  am  used 
to  examine  circumstances,  to  weigh  evi- 
dence, and  I  do  firmly  believe  that  she 


months' imprisonment.  The  public  indig- 
nation followed  the  transaction;  but  it 
was  indignation  against  the  punishment, 
not  the  crime;  and  against  the  severity,  not 
the  lenity  of  the  infliction.  The  governor, 
a  British  oificer — and  I  will  name  him  to 
rescue  others  from  the  blame — General 
Grant— tells  us  in  his  despatch,  that  "he 
had  been  applied  to  by  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  to  remit  the  sentence; w 
that  "he  loses  no  time  in  applying  to 
Lord  Bathurst  to  authorize  the  remission." 
He  speaks  of  "  the  unfortunate  Henry  and 
Helen  Moss;"  says,  "they  are  rather  to 
be  pitied  for  the  untoward  melancholy 
occurrence"  (as  if  he  were  talking  of 
some  great  naval  victory  over  the  Turk, 
instead  of  a  savage  murder),  and  that  "he 
hastens  to  prevent  the  impression,  which 
the  mention  of  the  case  might  make  on 
his  Lordship's  mind."  Id  a  second  des- 
patch he  earnestly  renews  the  applica- 
tion ;  describes  "  the  respectability  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss,  their  general  kind- 
ness to  their  slaves,  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  all  who  have 
partaken  of  their  hospitality;"  tells  us 
that  "they  have  always  been  favourably 
spoken  of  in  every  respect,  including  that 
of  slave-management;"  states  his  own 
anxiety,  that  "persons  of  their  respect- 
ability should  be  spared  from  imprison- 
ment ;"  and  that  at  any  rate  "the  mulct 
should  be  relinquished,  lest  they  should 
be  thought  cruel  and  oppressive  beyond 
others,  and  also  in  order  to  remove  in 
some  degree  the  impression  of  their  being 
habitually  and  studiously  cruel ; "  and  he 
adds  a  fact,  which  speaks  volumes,  and 
may  well  shut  all  mouths  that  now  cry 
aloud  for  leaving  such  things  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  islands — "notwithstanding 


died  by  the  murderous  hand  of  man  !  that  their  being  in  gaol,  they  are  visited  by  the 
she  was  killed  and  murdered  !  It  was  !  most  respectable  persons  in  the  place,  and 
wisely  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  when  some  \  by  all  who  knew  them  before."    The  Go- 
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▼ernor  who  thus  thinks  and  thus  writes, 
has  been  removed  from  that  settlement ; 
but  only,  I  say  it  with  grief,  to  be  made 
the  ruler  of  a  far  more  important  colony. 
From  the  Bahamas  he  has  been  promoted 
to  Trinidad — that  great  island,  which  Mr. 
Canning  described  as  about  to  be  made 
the  model,  by  the  Crown,  for  all  slave 
colonies.  Over  such  a  colony  was  he  Rent 
to  preside,  who,  having  tasted  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Mosses,  could  discern  in 
their  treatment  of  their  slaves,  nothing  out 
of  the  fair,  ordinary  course  of  humane 
management.  From  contemplating  the 
horrors  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  avoid  the  transition 
to  that  infernal  traffic,  alike  the  scourge 
of  Africa  and  America,  the  disgrace  of  the 
old  world  and  the  curse  of  the  new,  from 
which  so  much  wretchedness  has  flowed. 
It  is  most  shocking  to  reflect  that  its 
ravages  are  still  abroad,  desolating  the 
earth.  I  do  not  rate  the  importation  into 
the  Brazils  too  high,  when  I  put  it  at 
100,000  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Gracious  God  !  When  we  recollect  that 
the  number  of  seventy-three  capital  pun- 
ishments, among  which  are  but  two  or 
three  for  murder,  in  a  population  of  twelve 
millions,  excites  our  just  horror  in  England, 
what  shall  we  say  of  100,000  capital 
crimes  committed  by  a  handful  of  des- 
perate men,  every  one  of  which  involves 
and  implies  rapine,  fraud,  murder,  torture, 
in  frightful  abundance  ?  And  yet  we  must 
stand  by  and  see  such  enormities  perpe- 
trated without  making  any  remonstrance, 
or  even  urging  any  representation  !  By 
the  Treaty  with  Portugal,  it  is  true,  no 
such  crimes  can  henceforth  be  repeated, 
for  this  year  the  traffic  is  to  cease,  and  the 
mutual  right  of  search  is  given  to  the 
vessels  of  both  nations,  the  only  possible 
security  for  the  abolition  being  effectual. 
But  there  is  another  country  nearer  to  us 
in  position,  and  in  habits  of  intercourse 
more  familiar,  one  of  far  more  importance 
for  the  authority  of  its  example,  in  which 
the  slave-trade  still  flourishes  in  most  por- 
tentous vigour,  although  denounced  by 
the  law,  and  visited  with  infamous  punish- 
ment: the  dominions  of  the  Monarch  who 
calls  himself  "  Most  Christian,"  and  re- 
fuses the  only  measure  that  can  put  such 
wholesale  iniquity  down.  There  it  must 
thrive  as  long  as  groundless  national  jea- 
lousies prevent  the  right  of  search  from 
being  mutually  conceded.  Let  us  hope 
that  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  character  of  so 


great  a  nation  will  soon  be  wiped  away ; 
that  the  people  who  now  take  the  lead  of 
all  others  in  the  march  of  liberty,  will  cast 
far  from  their  camp  this  unclean  thing,  by 
all  lovers  of  freedom  most  abhorred.  I  have 
heard  with  amazement  some  thoughtless 
men  say,  that  the  French  cannot  enjoy 
liberty,  because  they  are  unused  to  it.     I 
protest  before  God  I  could  point  to  no 
nation  more  worthy  of  freedom,  or  which 
know  better  how  to  use  it,  how  to  gain 
it,  how  to  defend  it.     I  turn  with  a  grate- 
ful heart    to   contemplate    the    glorious 
spectacle  now  exhibited  in  France  of  pa- 
triotism, of  undaunted  devotion  to  liberty, 
of  firm  yet  temperate  resistance  to  arbi- 
trary power.     It  is   animating  to  every 
beholder;  it  is  encouraging  to  all  freemen 
in  every  part  of  the  world.     I  earnestly 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  lost  on  the  Bourbon 
Monarch  and  his  Councillors  ;  for  the  sake 
of  France  and  of  England,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourbon  Princes 
themselves,  I  pray  that  they  may  be  wise 
in  time,  and  yield  to  the  wish,  the  deter- 
mination of  their  people ;    I  pray,  that, 
bending  before   the  coming  breeze,   the 
gathering    storm    may   not    sweep   them 
away !    But  of  one  thing  I  would  warn 
that  devoted  race;    let  them  not  flatter 
themselves  that  bytrampling upon  liberty  in 
France,  they  can  escape  either  the  abhor- 
rence of  man  or  the  Divine  wrath  for  the 
execrable  traffic  in  slaves,  carried  on  under 
their  flag, and  flourishing  under  their  sway 
in  America.    I  will  tell  their  ghostly  coun- 
cillors,  in  the  language  of  a  book  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  familiar — "  Behold, 
obedience   is  better   than   sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."    To 
what  should  they  lend  an  ear?    To  the 
commands  of  a  uod  who  loves  mercy,  and 
will  punish   injustice,  and  abhors  blood, 
and  will  surely  avenge  it  upon  their  heads; 
nothing  the  less  because  their  patronage 
of  slavery  in  distant  climes  is  matched  by 
their  hatred  of  liberty  at  home.     Sir,  I 
have  done.     I  trust  that  at  length   the 
time  is   come  when   Parliament  will   no 
longer  bear  to  be  told,  that  slave-owners 
are  the  best  law-givers  on  slavery  ;    no 
longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British 
public,  to  such  communities  as  those  in 
which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grimsdalls  are 
persecuted  to    death,    for  teaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  negroes ;    and  the  Mosses 
holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture 
and  murder :  no  longer  suffer  our  voice 
to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warn- 
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take  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
state  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the  mitigation 
and  final  abolition  of  their  Slavery,  and 
more  especially  in  order  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice 
within  the  same." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Protheroe:  I  rose  for  the  purpose 

of  seconding  this  Motion,  not  aware  that 

it  had  received  already  that  support  from 

codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,    my  noble  friend  ;  but  I  do  not  rise  after 
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ing3,  and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not  of 
rights — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the 
planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  right — 
I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The 
principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common 
nature,  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be 
the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or 
to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  6ame  that 
rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws 
that  sanction  such  a  claim!  There  is  a 
law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 


the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it  was 
before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to 
one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth, 
and  knowledge  ;  to  another ,  all  unutter- 
able woes ; — such  it  is  at  this  day  :  it  is 
the  law  written  by  the  6nger  of  God  on  the 
heart  of  man  ;  and  by  that  law,  unchange- 
able and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud, 
and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they 
will  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and 
guilty  phantasy,  that  man  can  hold  pro- 
perty in  man !  In  vain  you  appeal  to 
treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations ; 
the  covenants  of  the  Almighty  whether 
the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce 
such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws 
did  they  of  old  refer  who  maintained  the 
African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite, 
and  not  untruly;  for  by  one  shameful 
compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of  Blen- 
heim for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet  in 
despite  of  law  and  of  treaty  that  infernal 
traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries 
put  to  death  like  other  pirates.  How 
came  this  change  to  pass?  Not,  as- 
suredly, by  Parliament  leading  the  way; 
but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  was  kindled;  it 
descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic, 
and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the 
winds.  Now,  then, let  the  planters  beware — 
let  their  assemblies  beware — let  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  beware — let  the  Parliament 
beware  !  The  same  country  is  once  more 
awake, — awake  to  the  condition  of  negro 
slavery ;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in 
the  bosom  of  the  same  people  ;  the  same 
cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the 
slave-trade ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again, 
they,  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not 
be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them  : 
but  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn 
away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments 
of  God !  I  therefore  move  you,  "  that 
this  House  do  resolve,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  of  the  next  Session,  to 


the  brilliant,  elaborate,  and  moving  speech 
of  my  lion,  and  learned  friend,  pre- 
suming to  expect  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  anything  that  could  proceed 
from  so  humble  a  pleader  as  myself  in 
support  of  the  same  righteous  cause. 
But,  Sir,  when  I  state  that  circumstances, 
in  the  first  instance  personal  to  myself, 
but  far  from  foreign  to  the  success  of  this 
cause,  may  make  this  the  last  time  in 
which  I  may  be  able  to  lift  up  my  voice 
in  this  House  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  I  hope  the  House  will  indulge 
me  for  one  moment  while  I  plainly  state 
the  facts.  It  may  be  not  unknown  to 
many  Members  of  this  House,  that  upon 
the  direct  announcement  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Bristol,  that  it  was 
not  his  inteution  to  offer  himself  again  for 
the  Representation  of  that  city,  I  had 
publicly  offered  myself  as  a  candidate; 
and  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  did  this  with 
the  strongest  assurances  of  support,  and 
most  flattering  prospects  of  success ;  bat 
no  sooner  had  I  made  known  my  decided 
sentiments  upon  the  great  question  relat- 
ing to  Slavery,  than  I  was  threatened  with 
a  most  formidable  opposition  from  the 
powerful  body  connected  with  the  West 
Indies.  Those  whose  warmest  support 
I  had  reason  to  expect  fell  from 
my  side,  and  the  intention  was  avowed 
of  setting  up  against  my  hon.  friend 
who  had  retired,  some  other  person  be- 
longing to  the  West-India  interest,  or 
known  to  be  a  sure  supporter  of  the 
views  which  they  entertain.  I  have 
been  implored,  in  consequence,  by  my 
nearest  connections,  if  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  oppose  the  objects  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  at  all  events  to  absent 
myself  from  the  House  this  night.  But 
those  advisers  little  know  the  spirit  by 
which  my  public  conduct  has  been  actu- 
ated, if  they  imagine  that  any  personal 
consequences  to  myself  can  possibly  in- 
fluence my  attendance  or  my  vote  in  this 
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House ;  and  even  if,  as  it  is  too  probable, 
my  cause  may  succumb  under  the  weight 
of  such  domineering  interest,  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  lasting  congratulation  to  myself, 
as  it  is  of  present  satisfaction,  that  the 
last  vote  I  shall  have  to  give  in  this  Parlia- 
ment will  have  been  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity.  I  have  trespassed  thus  on  the 
attention  of  the  House,  that  I  may  assure 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  the  other 
advocates  of  the  same  cause,  that  unex- 
pectedly called  into  the  field,  however 
much  they  may  desire  a  more  able  sup- 
porter, they  shall  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend in  me  any  want  of  steadiness  of 
purpose  or  purity  of  principle. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  denied  the  correct- 
ness of  the  allegations  brought  against 
the  West-India  colonists,  and  contended 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1822,  the 
colonies  had  adopted  measures  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
The  hon.  Member  referred  to  documents 
to  prove,  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
colonies,  regulations  had  been  adopted 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes, 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishments  to 
which  they  were  liable,  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  their  families,  to  admit  their 
evidence,  and  to  recognize  their  right  to 
hold  property,  and  maintain  civil  actions. 
All  the  colonies  were  proceeding  more  or  less 
rapidly  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  wrong  in 
the  House  to  step  forward,  and,  by  dic- 
tating to  the  colonies,  produce  mischiev- 
ous effects.  The  hon.  Member  quoted 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
colonics,  in  which  Grenada  was  described 
as  having  honourably  distinguished  itself 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and 
argued,  that  the  colonies  generally  had 
made  all  the  ameliorations  and  improve, 
menu  which  were  consistent  with  the 
state  of  society  in  those  places.  He  de- 
nied the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
statement,  that  not  only  were  the  colonies 
contumacious,  but  that  the  West-India 
body  in  this  country  had  approved  of 
their  contumacy ;  and  referred  to  a  reso- 
lution of  that  body,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1830,  in  confirmation  of  this 
assertion.  The  ratio  of  manumission  hav- 
ing very  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  co- 
lonies, the  West-India  body  was,  naturally 
enough,  opposed  to  compulsory  manumis- 
sion.     In   Barbadoes,   within   the  last 


twenty-five  years,  the  number  of  free 
blacks  and  coloured  persons  had  increas- 
ed from  1 0,000  to  40,000,  principally  by 
means  of  manumission.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber proceeded  to  complain  of  a  publication 
by  the  Anti-slavery  Society  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  in  the  same 
spirit  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
speech  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  object 
apparently,  of  both,  being  to  rouse  po- 
pular indignation  against  the  West-India 
planters.  He  denied  that  the  inferences 
contained  in  the  Society's  publication 
were  correct,  any  more  than  those  to  be 
inferred  from  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  The  colonics  were  not  to 
be  blamed;  in  the  first  place,  it  rested 
with  the  Government  here,  to  mature 
measures  fitted  to  the  state  of  society  in 
the  colonies,  and  that  being  effected,  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  might  be  expected 
from  having  persons  in  the  colonies  quali- 
fied to  carry  the  laws  into  execution.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  colonial 
judicature  ought  to  be  inquired  into  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  by 
quoting  instances  in  proof  of  the  incon- 
venience that  resulted  from  the  imperfect 
system  which  prevailed  at  present  in  many 
of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  William  Smith  contended,  that  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  had  not  done  all  that 
they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  from  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  they  proceeded, 
he  was  apprehensive,  that  unless  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  took  the  busi- 
ness of  Legislation  on  this  subject  into  its 
own  hands,  nothing  effectual  would  be  done 
within  any  reasonable  period  of  time. 
After  an  experiment  of  seven  years  since 
the  time  when  Mr.  Canning's  Resolutions 
were  passed,  much  yet  remained  to  be 
done  that  should  have  been  done  before 
this  time.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
the  master  still  had  the  power  to  give 
thirty-nine  stripes  with  the  cart  whip  to 
his  slave — man,  woman,  or  child — without 
challenge ;  and  it  was  sufficient  reason 
for  him  to  say  that  the  slave  had  offended 
him.  Suppose  such  a  thing  were  attempted 
in  this  country,  between  the  landlord  and 
the  peasant,  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  powerful  as  it  was,  would 
be  weak,  compared  with  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  such  atrocities  under  our  own 
eyes,  in  impressing  us  with  a  proper  sense 
of  their  enormity. 
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"  SegniuR  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurrm 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus.,>— 

The  incidents  that  scarcely  affected  the 
people    when    described    as    happening 
abroad,  would  not  be  borne,  did  anything 
bearing  a  resemblance    to  them  happen 
in  this  country.     A  late  case  which  hap- 
pened in  Jamaica  of  a  girl  severely  and 
even  cruelly  punished,  had  been  noticed 
here  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  and  how 
was  that  mentioned  in  the  Jamaica  news- 
papers ?  They  appeared  to  consider  it  an 
insult  to  the  Jamaica  authorities,  that  it 
had  been  mentioned  herewith  reprobation, 
and  the  circumstance,  they  said,  showed 
the  folly  and  weakness  of  at  least  one 
member  of   the    Colonial    Office.     This 
would  not  have  been  said  in  the  news- 
papers unless  it  had  been  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  colonists. 
Was  that  a  kind  of  language  which  the 
colonists  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold  with 
respect  to  the  authorities  in  this  country  ? 
Was  it  not  meant  as  an  insult  ?  And  was 
it  not  the  same  as  saying — "  We  will  do 
as  we  please,  and  flog  our  slaves  as   we 
please  V  And  yet,  if  there  was  any  man 
more  disposed  than  another  to  treat  them 
with  temper  and  forhcarance,  it  was  the 
Colonial  Secretary.     With  respect  to  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  best  was  that  which 
was  most  discountenanced  by  the  Colonial 
authorities.     He  did  not  speak  merely  his 
own    language,   but  that  of   thirteen   or 
fourteen  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  who  gave  the  highest  praise  to 
these   religious    instructors    for   teaching 
submission  and  obedience.     It  had  been 
said  of  the  Island  of  Grenada  that  it  had 
advanced  further  than  others;    but  that 
implied  that  some  were  behind  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  all  the  islands  ought  to 
be  put  on  an  equal  footing.     Then  there 
was  no  encouragement   to  the  slaves  to 
marry.     It  was  barely  a  permission,   for 
the  married   slave   had  no  peculiar   pri- 
vilege;   and  as  for  the  voluntary  manu- 
missions,   they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  two,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
when  would  slavery  be  abolished   under 
such  a  system  ?     As  to  compulsory  manu- 


was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  A  master  might  say  to  his  slave.— 
"Are  you  happy?"  And  suppose  ike 
answered  "lam,"  the  master  might  say, 
"  1  will  sell  you  to  the  man  whom  you 
most  hate."  In  Jamaica  the  individuals 
of  slave  families  could  not  be  separately 
sold  at  judicial  sales;  but  that  was  not  the 
only  way  in  which  slaves  could  be  disposed 
of,  and'  the  advantage  to  the  slaves  was 
but  little ;  and  yet  Englishmen  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  good,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  English  peasantry.  It  was  better  that 
the  Legislature  of  this  country  should  now 
proceed  without  delay  to  carry  its  own 
resolutions  on  this  subject  into  effect, 
without  trusting  to  the  colonial  Legis- 
latures to  pass  resolutions  which  they 
themselves  had  to  carry  into  execution.  He 
might  refer  to  what  the  colonial  speakers 
themselves  said  on  the  subject.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Hanby,  of  Barbadoes,  quoted 
Montesquieu  in  favour  of  slavery,  but  he 
would  recommend  Mr.  Hauby  to  study 
what  that  great  man  said  of  the  effects  of 
slavery  on  the  character  of  both  master 
and  slave.  He  might  even  quote  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Hanby  himself,  as  to  the  decrease 
in  the  slave-population,  and  from  that 
they  might  form  an  inference  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  cleared  the  way  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature.  He  had  shown 
its  right  to  interfere,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  interference  was  made  perfectly  clear.  It 
was  high  time  that  we  should  do  what  was 
necessary  to  induce  the  colonial  legis- 
latures to  adopt  measures  which  not  only 
they,  but  which  we  should  call  adequate 
to  the  purpose,  so  that  another  seven 
years  might  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out doing  something  effectual.  There  was 
one  other  point  about  which  he  was  de- 
sirous to  say  something  before  he  sat  down, 
and  that  related  to  the  protectorate  of 
slaves.  It  had  been  considered,  and 
justly,  that  the  protectors  ought  not  to  be 
slave-holders,  and  the  principal  slave-pro- 
tector was  not  allowed  to  be  a  slave-holder. 
But  his  assistants  might  hold  just  as  many 


mission,  the  system  of  appraisement  ren-  ;  slaves  as  they  chose,  and  that  in  the  very 
deied  it  almost  of  no  avail.  He  would  I  parish  or  district  where  their  functions 
not  go  any  further  into  detail,  but  there  J  were  exercised.  This  could  scarcely  be 
v.ms  a  point  or  two  of  a  general  nature  on  i  consistent  with  efficient  protection,  and 
which  he  was  desirous  to  touch.  A  claim  j  was  rather  an  evasion  of  the  object  of  the 
to  property  in  a  man,  and  a  claim  to  pro-  j  plan. 

perty  in  his  favour,  were  two  very  different  Mr.  IF.  Norton  said,  that  although  there 
things.    A  claim  to  property  in  a  person  j  was  so  very  thin  an  attendance  of  boo* 
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Members,  still  he  was  glad,  for  some  rea- 
sons, that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  this  subject.  His 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Evesham, 
(Mr.  Protheroe),  had  told  them  how  much 
he  had  sacrificed  by  voting  in  favour  of 
anti-slavery  opinions.  If  it  were  any 
consolation  to  his  hon.  friend,  he  would 
tell  bim  that  the  Anti-slavery  Society  had 
also  offered  up  its  victims.  That  Society 
had  denounced  many,  among  whom  he 
was  one,  although  he  had  never  uttered 
one  word,  or  written  one  word,  or  done 
one  action,  in  opposition  to  the  Resolutions 
of  Parliament  in  1823.  After  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  could  understand  the  reason  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that,  in  1823,  Mr.  Buxton 
moved  a  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  slavery 
was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Mr.  Buxton's  Resolution,  he 
need  hardly  say,  took  no  notice  of  the 
interests  of  the  planters.  Mr.  Canning, 
on  that  occasion,  moved  counter- resolu- 
tions, which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
and  which,  after  saying  that  the  slaves 
should  be  prepared  for  a  participation  in 
those  civil  rights  which  were  enjoyed  by 
other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
continued  thus — "  That  this  House  is 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  shall 
be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
property."  Such  was  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  had  unanimously  agreed  in 
1823.  But  what  had  been  the  doctrines 
of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  since  ?  What 
were  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Norwich,  as  expressed  that  night  ?  Why, 
that  there  could  be  no  such  equitable  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  private  pro- 
perty, because  slavery  was  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  gave  the  word  "  equitable"  to  the 
wind,  although  they  had  bceu  parties 
to  the  House  pledging  itself  to  this 
Resolution.  This,  he  contended,  was  not 
fair  and  straightforward  dealing ;  if  they 
wished  to  place  the  Slavery  question  on  the 
basis,  that  to  make  one  man  the  pro|*rty 
of  toother  was  repugnaut  to  the  doctrines 


of  Christianity,    and  that  therefore  the 
Legislature  ought  to  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery,   without  any 
regard  to  the  interests  of  private  property, 
— if  such  were  their  intention,  let  them 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  upon  it  in  that  shape.     He  had 
no  doubt  what  the  result  of  such  an  appeal 
would  be ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  pro- 
tested against  persons  being  denounced  as 
friends  to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  be- 
cause they  acted  conscientiously  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  vote  of  the  Legislature.     He 
would  ask,  however,  if  the  whole  system 
of  compulsory  manumission,    which   the 
Anti-slavery  Society  had  enforced  on  Mr. 
Canning,  did  not  rest  upon  the  principle 
that  man  might  be  the  property  of  man. 
That  system  had  at  first  been   open  to 
many  objections,  but  by  various  Orders  in 
Council  it  had  been  so  modified  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  the  dangers  that  formerly 
attended  it ;  and  he  entirely  agreed   with 
those  who  thought  that  the  colonial  legis- 
latures ought,   in  justice,   in   humanity, 
and  in  prudence,   to  admit  it  into   their 
law.     He  differed,    however,    altogether 
from  those  who  thought  that  we  should 
legislate  on  the  subject  at  home.     He  was 
of  opinion  that  nothing  could   be  more 
unwise  than  to  irritate  the  West-Indians 
by  attempting  to  force  laws  upon  them,— 
because  he  was  sure  that  that  attempt 
would  not  only  be  unjustifiable,  but  that 
it  would    fail  entirely.     He  had  heard  a 
great  deal,  on  various  occasions,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  about  the  impro- 
priety and  injustice  of  our  interfering  with 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  Canada ;  and 
would  it   not,    he   begged   to  know,  be 
equally   improper  and  unjust  for  us  to 
interfere,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  with 
the   legislative  assemblies  of   the   West- 
Indies?     He  repeated,   that  he  thought 
the  colonial  legislature  ought  to  admit  into 
their  law  those  regulations  which  had  been 
made  by  Orders  in  Council  for  the  improve- 
ment of  die  condition  of  the  slaves;  but 
he  was  quite  sure  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  to  force   these  upon  the  West- 
Indians.     If  the  West-Indians  refused  to 
admit   them,    there  were  other  ways  of 
I  punishing  theircontumacy:  the  Legislature 
I  might,  for  instance,  put  higher  duties  on 
I  their  products,  but  it  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with   the  colonial   legislatures.     He 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
certain  Resolutions  to  the  House,  not  with 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be  agreed 


gaged  in  the  outrage  on  that  gentleman  I 
had  been  displaced.  In  answer  to  anoLher 
topic  he  begged  to  remark,  that  although 
entertaining  a  most  sincere  respect  Tor  the 
Established  Church,  he  yet  thought  that 
the  Dissenting  Missionaries  were  more 
successful  instruments  than  the  members 
of  the  Establishment  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  negroes,  but  he 
could  not  at  the  same  time  avoid  lamenting 
that  these  pious  persons'  exertions  were  in 
too  great  degree  tinctured  with  an  over- 
weening zeal  and  enthusiasm.  With  re- 
spect to  the  case  of  a  person  named  Moss, 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  referred,  he  was  aware  that  that  per- 
son had  been  guilty  of  great  barbarities  ; 
but  he  wished  to  observe  that  this  person's 
name  was  Henry  Moss.  There  was  a  Mr. 
John  Moss  in  the  same  island,  a  very 
respectable  individual,  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  mention  this,  as  he  had  been 
confounded  with  Henry  Mosi.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  with  the  learned 
Gentleman,  that  General  Grant's  conduct 
on  that  occasion  was  censurable.  He  had 
only  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
people  of  the  island  ;  and  knowing  him  to 
be  a  most  humane  and  honourable  man, 
he  had  thought  it  quite  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  recommend  the  General  to  his 
Majesty  as  a  proper  person  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Tiiuiilad.  Finally,  he  again 
called  on  the  hou.  Member  not  to  press 
his  Resolution  ;  and  he  said,  he  thought 
the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  House,  on 
the  15Ui  of  May,  1823,  were  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  Government  to  proceed  in 
urging  on  ail  possible  improvement,  con- 
sistent with  that  extreme  caution  which  it 
ought  to  feel  in  interfering  in  matters  so 
materially  affecting  the  colonists,  or  in 
taking  any  Step  which  might  deteriorate 
their  property,  or    still    more,  destroy  it 

altotttlM. 

Mr.  Ola-ay  Cave  supported  the  Motion. 
If  he  should  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  next  Parliament,  and  no  other  person 
brought  forward  Resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  do  so,  and  he  trusted  that 
at  the  approaching  General  Election, 
electors  would  require  from  the  candi- 
dates a  pledge  that  they  would  give  their 
assistance  to  all  measures  calculated  to 
abolish  slavery. 

Mr.  Manning  was  understood  to  main- 
tain, that  tlieeondition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
W«st  Indies  was  not  such  as  it  had  been 


the  Colonies. 

represented  by  the  hon.  and  learned  it 

ber  for  K  n  are  sbo  rough.       In  considi 
this  question,  the    House  ought  tt 
lect  the   very    important   fact,    that 
trade  of  the  West  Indies  had  been  gTe 
retluced  within  a  few  years,  and  that  i 
should  be  taken   not  to  endanger  t 
further.     There  was  a  general  diapo 
among  the  colonial  legislatures    to 
liorate  the  condition  of  the  slave-po  > 
tiou  ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that 
subject  were  let  alone,  that  desirab  t 
jeel  would  be  much  more  speedily  obi 
than  it  would  be  by  any  attempt  to 
it  forward  by  motions  such  as  the  pre* 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  supported,  hi* 
and    learned    friend's   Motion,    and 
tended  that  a  question  of  greater  in 
could  not  be   brought  before  the  to 
He  could  not  conceive  any  possible  o  i 
Uon  to  the   Motion.     He  could  not 
eeive  why  the  Colonial  Legislatures*  it 
be  less  inclined  to  ameliorate  the  coi 
lion  of  the  slaves,    in  consequence  ol 
declaration  in  their  favour  by  Par  Ham 
On  the  contrary,   it  appeared  to  him 
such    a  declaration    would   be    a   * 
spur  to  their   intentions.     He    agreei 
opinion   with  the  right  hon.  SecreUir 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department, 
this  was  a  quest  ion  which  ought  to  be 
cussed  with  great  temper  and  forbearai 
At  the  same  time  it.  was  impossible 
any  man  not  to   feci  indignation  a 
eloquent    statements    of    his    hon. 
learned    friend,  the   member    for   K 
borough,       He    should    be    exeeet  ii 
sorry,  however,  to  cast  any  general  re 
tion  on  all    the    West-India  propriM 
Many  among  them  he  knew  to  be  ai 
mane,  considerate,  and  good  men, a* 
human   beings  upon  earlli ;  and  he 
quite  sure  that  they  would  be  most  ha 
any  means  could  be  pointed  out  fc 
medytng  the  evils  arising  from  the  ex 
stale  of  things.     It  would  be  to  wast 
time  of  the  House,  were  he  to  dwe, 
any  length  of  time  on  the  evils  attest 
on  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  so  l.i 
part  of  the  population  of  the  West  1 
was  plunged.       He  did  not  mean  to 
that  the  colonial  legislatures  had  note 
something — nay,    that  they  had  not  < 
much;  but  more  remained  to  be    i  n 
and  it  was  tlul  tht 

of  Commons  should  look  steadily  at 
was   going  forward,  and   should  urg  e 
the  tardy  steps   of  the   slave-owner*. 
that  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  leu 
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sarily  convey  with  it.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had,  in  his  Resolution,  intro- 
duced points  to  which  he  could  not  give 
his  assent.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not 
much  approve  of  the  idea  of  pledging  the 
next  Parliament  to  any  line  of  conduct 
respecting  that  important  question ;  it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  that  Parlia- 
ment to  consider  the  question  without  any 
previous  pledge  being  given  in  its  name, 
and  especially  by  so  very  thin  a  House. 
Besides,  that  Resolution  went  to  an  extent 
to  which  he  could  not  go — it  went,  not 
only  to  the  mitigation  of  slavery,  but  it 
pledged  the  House  to  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  altogether.  In  saying  this, 
however,  he  trusted  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  state  his  dislike  to  slavery.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  his  sentiments  altogether  coin- 
cided with  his  upon  the  subject ;  he  con- 
sidered that  the  condition  of  slavery  was 
injurious  both  to  the  master  and  the  slave, 
and  was  equally  inconsistent  with  hu- 
manity and  with  the  Christian  religion ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  travel  into  abstract 
principles  ;  in  this  opinion  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
after  having  heard  him  give  it  utterance, 
he  was  surprised  that  he  had  started  the 
question,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  fit  and 
proper  that  such  a  system  should  exist  ? 
What  they  had  to  consider  was  the  actual 
state  of  things  without  reference  to  ab- 
stract principles.  The  property  in  a  slave 
was  as  much  property  as  any  other  species 
of  possession,  and  as  much  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  any  other  deno- 
m ination  of  property  whatever.  He  feared , 
accordingly,  that  in  assenting  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  proposition, 
they  might  be  proceeding  too  rapidly,  and 
thus,  instead  of  improvement,  they  might 
introduce  desolation,  and  so  bring  de- 
struction both  upon  the  slave  and  his 
master.  In  these  matters  it  was  not  judi- 
cious to  be  swayed  by  feeling;  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  take  sound  moder- 
ation for  their  guide,  and  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  a  calm  and  considerate  view  of 
the  dangers  which  attended  proceeding 
with  too  great  rapidity  in  the  endeavour  to 
produce  that  improvement  immediately 
which  could  only  be  the  work  of  time  and 
deliberation.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  also  anxious  to  amend  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  colonies, 
and  here  he  had  alluded  to  a  pledge  which 
bad  been  given  by  him  (Sir  G.  Murray)  to 


that  purpose.  Now  he  could  confidently 
state,  that  there  was  no  indisposition  upon 
the  part  of  Government  to  do  that  which 
he  had  declared  it  was  desirous  of  doing ; 
but  other  subjects,  of  momentous  import- 
ance, had  occupied  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  Session,  and  the  pledge  would 
have  been  redeemed  if  those  other  mea- 
sures had  not  engrossed  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  while  another 
portion  of  it  was  wasted  in  discussing 
questions,  which,  although  no  doubt 
interesting  to  those  Gentlemen  who 
brought  them  forward,  were  yet  enter- 
tained by  Parliament  without  any  profit- 
able result.  He  stated  that  a  measure, 
with  the  object  desired  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, was  then  under  the  consideration  of 
his  Majesty's  Government;  and  he  anti- 
cipated little,  if  any,  opposition  to  it  in 
that  House ;  but  he  regretted  to  think  that 
it  was  likely  to  experience  some  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  he  was  not  relieved 
from  that  apprehension  by  what  he  had 
heard  from  an  hon.  Member  that  night. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  when  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  well  understood,  all  obsta- 
cles would  vanish.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  mother  country  had  a 
right  to  legislate  for  the  colonies.  He 
approved  of  the  principle  that  slave  evi- 
dence should  be  permitted — that  was  to 
say,  he  thought  a  condition  of  slavery 
should  not  incapacitate  a  man  from  giving 
evidence — leaving  it  of  course  to  the  Court 
and  the  Jury  to  give  it  the  weight  it  de- 
served. As  for  the  Consolidation  Slave 
Acts  bill,  he  considered  it  contained  many 
humane  regulations,  which  were  well 
worthy  of  adoption,  but  unfortunately 
there  were  some  clauses  which,  in  his 
opinion,  rendered  it  inadmissible :  and  he 
therefore  thought  it  proper  that  the  dis- 
approbation of  Government  should  be 
expressed.  With  respect  to  the  case  of 
the  clergyman,  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  was  guilty  of 
cruelty  to  his  female  slave,  that  had  called 
forth  the  indignation  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  and  he  was  then  in  correspondence 
with  the  government  of  Jamaica  on  the 
subject.  As  to  Mr.  Orton,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hear  of  the  religious  intolerance 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim  witboot 
indignation,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  the  House,  that  the  Magistrates 
who  refused  to  commit  the  persons  en- 
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had  been  occasioned  by  flogging,  He  could 
easily  bring  the  case  to  the  recollection 
of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  opposite,  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Captain,  which 
was  Mingay.  He  just  threw  out  this 
allusion  to  the  case,  in  order  that  the 
Admiralty  might  have  their  attention  di- 
rected to  the  subject ;  and  he  begged  to 
add,  that  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  Hugging  in  the  navy  before  the 
House.  He  had  been  the  more  surprised 
at  the  account  of  this  man's  death,  as  he 
had  imagined  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem no  more  than  twelve  lashes  were  ever 
inflicted;  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  tor  this  poor  man  had  received 
four  dozen,  and  death  was  staled  to  have 
been  the  consequence.  Some  inquiry 
hid  taken  place,  but  not  of  a  satisfac- 
tory kind.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
Admiralty  to  it,  because  this  was  a  mode 
of  punishment  which  both  in  the  armyand 
navy,  he  hoped  he  should  live  to  see  finally 
abolished.  With  respect  to  the  Motion  of 
his  hati.  and  learned  friend,  it  had  his 
cordial  support. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  said,  that  with  reference 
to  the  case  just  mentioned  by  the  lion. 
Baronet,  he  begged  lo  state,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  death  of  the  man  was  known  a 
Coroner's  Inquest  sat  on  the  body ;  and 
having  examined  evidence  on  the  subject, 
the  Jury  gave  a  particular  award,  by 
which  they  paid  the  greatest  compliment 
to  the  Captain  and  officers  of  the  ship,  for 
the  humane  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  painful  duty.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  m.iii  was  at  the  time  labouring 
under  ensypelas,  and  that  the  disease  and 
ihe  punishment  acting  together,  caused 
his  death  ;  but  the  Jury  were  satisfied, 
that  both  during  the  punishment  and  after 
it,  the  greatest  care  had  been  employed. 
After  the  verdict,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Admiralty  to  blame  the  officer,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  crime  the  man  had  com- 
mitted deserved  the  punishment  inflicted. 
There  was  no  actual  limit  assigned  to  the 
punishment  a  captain  could  inflict;  but 
forty-eight  lashes  were  rarely,  he  might 
say  almost  never,  ordered. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  had  never  listened 
to  a  speech  with  greater  pleasure  than  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  It  was  a  speech  calculated 
to  advance  that  moral  improvement,  to 
which  alone  they  could  look  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Slavery,     He  feared  that  they 


never  could  confer  much   advanta^ 
the  slave  by    forced  legislation.     He 
not  object  to  the   Motion  as  pledging 
Parliament  lo  a  particular  course,  for  I 
had  a  right  to  consider  Parliament 
continuous  body,  though  now  on  the 
of  dissolution— -they  had  done  so  in  I 
when  that  Resolution  was  passed,  w 
a  future   Parliament  had  recognised 
carried  into  effect;  but  he  thought 
except  in  very  extraordinary  and  press 
cases,  pledges  ought  not  to  be  given, 
if  they  were  not  redeemed,  they  must 
rate  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Par 
ment.     The  Resolution  professed  to  co 
template  the  final  abolition  of  slavery - 
proposition   to   which  he  was  unwillinj 
pledge  himself,  without  knowing    i 
munner  it  was  to  he  brought  about, 
was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  Motto 
another  was,  that  it  said  nothing  abo 
compensation.      Arguing  with  the  slare 
to  the  right  by  which  we  held  him,  he  m 
confess  that  be  had  no  reply  ;  but  argu 
with  the    West-India  proprietor   as  to 
effect  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  a. 
have  upon  his  property,  he  would  < 
tend,  that  the  proprietor  had   as  stror 
a  claim  to  compensation  as  the  possessor  i 
any  other  description  of  property  that  coui 
be  mentioned.  If  it  was  the  resolve  of  thi 
House  to  remove  the  blot  which  he  wou 
frankly  admit  still  rested  on  the  natio 
character   in    this   respect,  still   he  fe! 
ought  to  he  accompanied  by  another 
sure,  which  would  show  that  the  Legis 
ture  had    not,  in  its  zeal    for  human 
forgotten  the  interests  of  those  individ 
proprietors  which  might  probably  be  aflec 
ed,  if  not  materially  injured,  by  its  del 
mination  to  effect  a  great  change    in 
C'lionial  policy.       Would  it  be  wise  in 
House  to  determine,  in  the  present  st 
of  things,  that  it  would  take  into  its  e> 
ideration  the  propriety  of  an   iminedi 
emancipation  of  the  slaves   iu  the  W 
Indies,  without  maturely   weighing 
considering  the  character  and    the  pro 
able   effect   which    this     measure    wc 
most  likely  have  on  the  condition  of 
slaves   themselves,  in  whose    favour 
measure  of  emancipation  had  been  agree 
to  be  conceded  ?     The   hon.  and  lear 
Gentleman,   in  the  eloquent  speech  1 
had  heard  with  so  much  pleasure,  di 
an   the  dangers  which  were  to  be  app 
ided  from   the  attempt  to  force  a  mea 
e  of  the  kind  which  he   recommend 
on  the  colonial    legislatures,   despite 
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friend  did  was  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
express  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
an  opinion  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
Although  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
would  not  pledge  a  future  House  of  Com- 
mons to  any  particular  course,  it  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  would  be  considered  when  brought 
forward  again.  Not  having  at  any  time 
heard  suggestions  in  that  House,  from 
those  who  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
slavery,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  object,  and  having  had 
several  suggestions  of  that  nature  offered 
to  him  by  some  West-India  proprietors,  he 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  throwing 
them  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  There  was  no  West- India  pro- 
prietor who  would  not  be  too  happy  if 
means  could  be  devised  of  placing  the 
negro-population  of  the  West-Indies  in  as 
good  a  condition,  and  of  rendering  them 
as  well  behaved,  as  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  Europe.  The  great  difficulty  was, 
to  discover  some  motive  by  which  the 
slave  might  be  induced  to  labour,  without 
any  reference  to  harsh  and  cruel  stimu- 
lants. No  man  would  labour  without 
some  motive.  All  people  laboured  as 
little  as  they  could  help.  It  had,  however, 
been  suggested  to  him,  that  it  would  be 
easy,  by  various  devices,  to  induce  the 
slave-population  of  the  colonies  to  perform 
voluntary  labour.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  supposed  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  provide  that  all  slaves  having  obtained 
means  of  doing  so,  should  be  entitled  to 
purchase  their  freedom.  Another  plan  was, 
that  an  average  should  be  made  of  the  day's 
labour  of  a  slave  ;  that  he  should  be  set 
that  as  a  task ;  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  his  surplus  time  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  purposes.  Another 
plan  hinged  upon  the  possibility  of  in- 
ducing slaves,  by  granting  indentures  to 
them  jto  work  out  their  slavery ;  and  that  this 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  remission  of 
duties  on  the  part  of  Government  to  the 
proprietors  of  those  slaves.  To  supply 
such  motives  as  would  produce  the  final, 
though  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
was  a  subject  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  Although  it  was 
certainly  true,  that  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties ought  to  be  consulted  on  this  subject, 
yet  the  main  topic  for  them  to  consider 
legislatively,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  black  population  itself.    Every 


thing  ought  to  be  done  for  that  population 
which  was  consistent  with  justice,  and  with 
the  due  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  interests  of  other  parties.  All  interests, 
indeed,  should  be  consulted — the  West- 
Indians  and  the  mortgagees,  and  above 
all,  unquestionably,  the  condition  of  the 
black  population.  The  public  had  also 
a  great  interest  in  this  question,  for  the 
West  Indies  formed  a  most  important 
possession  to  this  country,  far  more  im- 
portant, he  contended,  than  even  the  East 
Indies.  He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  oppose  the  Motion  ; 
and  he  was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the 
West  Indians,  by  promoting  emancipa- 
tion, would  benefit  themselves  as  well  as 
the  negroes.  He  did  not  think  the  West- 
India  colonists  were  to  blame  for  the  pre-* 
sent  system,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  at  present  would  be  very  hard 
upon  the  proprietors.  This,  therefore,  was 
a  question  which  should  be  touched  upon 
with  great  delicacy!  and  ought  never  to  be 
agitated,  except  very  gently.  Measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prepare  them  for  that 
state,  and  if  they  were  resorted  to  with  zeal 
and  sincerity,  the  time  necessary  to  prepare 
them  might  be  much  shorter  than  was 
calculated.  The  difficulties  might  be  found 
to  diminish  as  they  advanced,  and  they 
might  come  at  last  to  the  result  which 
they  all  so  much  desired.  Anxious  that 
such  steps  should  be  taken,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  remove  the  case  altogether 
from  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He 
gave  credit  to  Government  for  its  inten- 
tions, and  he  was  sure  that  the  matter 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Secretary  (8ir 
George  Murray).  But  he  believed  that 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Government 
might  be  promoted  by  a  vote  of  that 
House.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  no 
objection  would  be  made,  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  to  take  the  whole  of 
this  important  subject  into  most  serious 
consideration,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  House,  at  that  moment,  to  declare  that 
such  was  its  intention ;  and  then,  when  it 
was  brought  under  discussion  next  Set* 
sion,  every  one  would  be  fully  prepared* 
While  he  was  upon  his  legs  he  would,  in 
connection  in  some  degree  with  this  sub- 
ject, quit  for  one  moment  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  black  slaves,  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  the 
treatment  of  an  English  seaman,  whose 
death,  it  was  stated  in  tit*  public  prints. 
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had  been  occasioned  by  Hogging,  He  could 
easily  bring  the  case  to  the  recollection 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Captain,  which 
was  Mingay.  He  just  threw  out  this 
allusion  to  the  case,  in  order  that  the 
Admiralty  might  have  their 
reeled  to  the  subject;  and  li 
add,  that  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  flogging  in  the  navy  before  the 
House.  He  had  been  the  more  surprised 
at  the  account  of  this  man's  death,  as  he 
had  imagined  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem no  more  than  twelve  lashes  were  ever 
inflicted ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  for  this  poor  man  had  received 
four  dozen,  and  death  was  stated  to  have 
been  the  consequence.  Some  inquiry 
had  taken  place,  but  not  of  a  satisfac- 
tory kind.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
Admiralty  to  it,  because  this  was  a  mode 
of  punishment  which  both  in  thearmyand 
navy,  he  hoped  he  should  live  to  see  finally 
abolished.  With  respect  to  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  it  had  his 
cordial  support. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  said,  that  with  reference 
to  the  case  just  mentioned  by  the  lion. 
Baronet,  he  begged  to  state,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  death  of  the  man  was  known  a 
Coroner's  Inquest  sat  on  the  body;  and 
having  examined  evidence  on  the  subject, 
the  Jury  gave  a  particular  award,  by 
which  they  paid  the  greatest  compliment 
to  the  Captain  and  officers  of  the  ship,  for 
the  humane  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  painful  duty.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  man  was  at  the  tune  labouring 
under  erisypclas,  and  that  the  disease  and 
the  punishment  acting  together,  caused 
his  death  ;  but  the  Jury  were  satisfied, 
that  both  during  the  punishment  and  after 
it,  the  greatest  care  had  been  employed. 
After  the  verdict,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Admiralty  to  blame  the  officer,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  crime  the  man  had  com- 
mitted deserved  the  punishment  inflicted. 
There  was  no  actual  limit  assigned  to  the 
punishment  a  captain  could  inflict;  but 
forty-eight  lashes  were  rarety,  he  might 
nay  almost  never,  ordeied. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  had  never  listened 
to  a  speech  with  greater  pleasure  than  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  It  was  a  speech  calculated 
to  advance  that  moral  improvement,  to 
which  alone  they  could  look  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Slavery.      He  feared  that  they 
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never  could  confer  much  advantage 
the  slave  by  forced  legislation.  He  dk 
not  object  to  the  Motion  as  pledging  th 
Parliament  to  a  particular  course,  for  thi 
had  a  right  to  consider  Parliament  as 
continuous  body,  though  now  on  the  ev 
of  dissolution— they  had  done  so  in  180( 
when  that  Resolution  was  passed,  whic 
a  future  Parliament  had  recognised  ai 
carried  into  effect ;  but  he  thought  ths 
except  in  very  extraordinary  and  pressin 
cases,  pledges  ought  not  to  be  given,  for 
if  they  were  not  redeemed,  they  must  ope 
rate  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Parlii 
ment.  The  Resolution  professed  to  ci 
template  the  final  abolition  of  slavery- 
proposition  to  which  he  was  unwilling 
pledge  himself,  without  knowing  in  wha 
manner  it  was  to  be  brought  about.  Tha 
was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  Mot i 
another  was,  that  it  said  nothing  abou 
compensation.  Arguing  with  the  slave 
to  the  right  by  which  we  held  him,  he 
confess  that  he  had  no  reply  ;  but  argui: 
with  the  West-India  proprietor  as  to  t 
effect  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  mi 
have  upon  his  property,  be  would  con- 
tend, that  the  proprietor  had  as  strong 
a  claim  to  compensation  as  the  possessor  of 
anyother  description  of  property  that  could 
he  mentioned.  If  it  was  the  resolve  of  that 
House  to  remove  the  blot  which  he  would 
frankly  admit  still  rested  on  the  national 
character  in  this  respect,  still  he  felt  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  another  mea- 
sure, which  would  show  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  not,  in  its  zeal  for  humanity, 
forgotten  the  interests  of  those  individual 
proprietors  which  night  probably  be  affect- 
ed, if  not  materially  injured,  by  its  deter- 
mination to  effect  a  great  change  in  otir 
colonial  policy.  Would  it  be  wise  in  the 
House  to  determine,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  it  would  take  into  its  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  without  maturely  weighing  and 
considering  the  character  and  the  prob- 
able effect  which  this  measure  would 
most  likely  have  on  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  in  whose  favour  the 
measure  of  emancipation  had  been  agreed 
to  be  conceded  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  the  eloquent  speech  they 
hud  heard  with  so  much  pleasure,  dwelt 
on  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  attempt  to  force  a  mea- 
sure of  the  kind  which  he  recommended 
on  the  colonial    legislatures,   despite  of 
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their  feelings  and  predilections  on  this 
delicate  subject,  and  had  asked  if  there 
could  be  traced  any  resemblance  in  the 
situation  of  these  colonies  and  our  North 
American  colonies  previous  to  their  revolt 
in  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  Table, 
his  observation  was  confined  to  the  right 
of  this  country  to  tax  the  colonies,  not  to 
legislate  for  them  in  respect  to  measures 
of  general  applicability  to  the  colonies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued — Could  any 
one  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  horrors  to 
be  apprehended  from  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  interference  by  Parlia- 
ment with  the  internal  concerns  of  these 
islands,  forced  to  the  awful  emergency  of 
waging  war  upon  the  white  population  of 
our  own  colonies  and  the  colonial  legis- 
latures ?  With  what  dangers  must  such  a 
measure  be  surrounded,  from  the  probable 
widening  of  the  breach  between  the  colonists 
and  the  coloured  population  ! — a  breach 
which  must  ever,  ne  feared,  continue,  so 
long  as  slavery  itself  continued  in  those 
colonies.  The  case  of  the  West-Indian 
population  was  singular.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  look  on  this  subject  with  very 
different  eyes  from  those  with  which  we 
viewed  it.  "  Virtus  non  sine  moribus 
viget."  And  much  as  he  should  be  sorry  to 
find  that  the  conduct  of  the  slave-proprie- 
tor in  the  Bahama  islands,  Henry  Moss,  was 
not  an  exception  to  the  conduct  of  other 
slave-proprietors,  he  should  still  more  re- 
gret that,  by  any  conduct  of  our  own  at 
home,  such  a  person  should  be  hence  con- 
sidered an  object  proper  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  slave-proprietors  generally  in 
the  West  Indies.  Without  going  to  the 
extent  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's motion  would  pledge  the  House, 
he  would  ask,  were  there  not  means  in  their 
power  of  effecting  much  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  slave,  and  the  elevation  of 
his  moral  character  in  the  social  scale; — 
for  instance,  by  enabling  the  slave  to 
give  his  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  and 
in  other  respects  fitting  and  preparing 
him  to  enjoy  that  blessing  which  it  was 
the  object  of  all  our  late  measures  to  im- 
part to  him — liberty  ?  Such  a  preparatory 
course  had  not  been  considered  unwise  by 
the  legislatures  in  Grenada  and  in  Tobago. 
But  he  knew,  from  an  intelligent  indi- 
vidual, that  though  there  might  be  less 
Hesitation  as  to  enabling  a  slave  to  give 
evidence  generally  in  courts  of  law,  even 
against  the  task-master  or  the  overseer. 


still  there  were  scruples  as  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  him  to  be  a  witness  against  hit 
owner,  or  one  who  unavoidably  had,  from 
his  rights  of  property  in  him,  such  a  con- 
trol over  the  slave.  He  trusted  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  be  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  a  proper  occasion  to  press  the 
House  to  a  division  on  the  subject.  If  he 
were  to  persist  in  the  intention  he  had 
avowed,  and  divide  the  House,  there  would 
be  possibly  a  fresh  ground  of  remonstrance 
taken  up,  on  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  Members  now  present  when  such  an 
important  question  was  under  discussion. 
He  hoped  the  colonists  would  take  the 
wished-for  hint  furnished  by  this  and 
other  motions  previously  submitted  to 
the  British  Legislature,  and  begin  to 
improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  slave-population ;  and  that  the  West- 
Indian  colonists  would  be  fully  convinced 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  here  to  interfere,  so  as 
to  interrupt  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
morals  and  condition  of  those  more  im- 
mediately committed  to  their  charge,  and 
in  whom  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  the 
most  lively  interest.  For  his  part,  he  was 
anxious  to  maintain,  and  bound  to  main- 
tain, the  authority  of  Parliament — not  to 
tax  the  colonies,  but  to  ensure  there,  as 
well  as  at  home,  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  He  hoped  the  concession,  enabling 
the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of 
law  would  pave  the  way  to  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  local  legislatures,  which 
would  engender  and  foster  more,  kindly 
feelings  between  the  owners  of  slaves  and 
the  slaves  themselves ;  that  there  would  be 
no  pretext  furnished  to  their  over-anxiety 
for  their  own  interests,  by  the  forcible  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  at  home,  to 
attempt  to  prolong  the  dependance  of  their 
slaves,  and  that  the  West-Indian  legisla- 
tures would  set  about,  in  good  earnest, 
improving  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of 
more  important  concessions  hereafter;  thus 
warding  off  in  time  the  dangers  which  were 
possibly  to  be  anticipated  from  that  inter- 
ference of  which  they  were  so  apprehen- 
sive, but  for  which  nothing  bnt  their  own 
disinclination  to  attempt  the  improvement 
of  their  slave-population  could  furnish 
Parliament  with  a  motive,  or  their  enemies 
with  a  pretext. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  agree  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman,not 
lion.     The 

unfortunately,  could  not  be  kept.  It  was 
a  proverb  that  a  secret  was  a  secret  with 
two,  but  cWMprl  lo  be  so  when  more  than 
two  persons  knew  of  it,  for  that  the  third 
person  was  always  diffident  of  his  own 
powers  of  keeping  the  secret,  and,  there- 
fore, at  once  determined  to  get  the  as- 
sistance of  three  or  four  others.  An  lion. 
Member  had  once  complained  of  him  for 
having,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1838,  made 
a  similar  motion,  by  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  been  subjected  to  questions  on 
the  hustings.  Wliv  (hot  was  just  what  he 
wished.  He  hoped  the  constituents  would, 
at  the  approaching  election,  ask  the  same 
questions.  He  hoped  that  candidates 
would  answer  by  pledges,  and  that  the 
constituents  wmild  warn  them,  that  if  these 
were  not  redeemed,  these  Representatives 
should  not  represent  them  again.  He 
knew,  that  in  most  other  cases  a  death-bed 
repentance  was  of  little  value,  but  it  went 
ft  great  way  with  constituents.  But  the 
House  was  advised  to  give  no  pledge,  for 
that  it  might  not  be  redeemed,  and  then 
the  character  of  the  House  would  be  low- 
ered. He  would  not  inquire  how  much 
character  the  House  had  to  lose,  but  he 
knew  that,  in  the  question  before  them,  the 
performance  of  their  pledges  ought  to  be 
rigidly  and  severely  enforced.    There  were 

Srecedents  forhis  Motion— first,  in  thai  of 
Ir.  Fox,  in  1806,  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  Mr.  Fox  then  being  (unfortu- 
nately, for  a  short  period  only)  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  and  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  secondly,  in 
that  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  on  the  22nd  Juno,  1812,  when, 
though  the  Government  moved  an  amend- 
ment, that  amendment  was  rejected,  and 
the  question  of  the  pledge  triumphantly 
carried.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
ft.  Peel)  had  said,  that  a  measure  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  adopted  without  deli- 
beration. Why  that  was  precisely  what 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  desired.  He  wished 
the  House  to  pledge  itself  that  it  would 
take  the  subject  into  consideration  in 
the  ensuing  Session.  That  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Motion.  Tiie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  terms  "  final  emancipation,"  but  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  not  said  a  word  about 
any  fixed  period  for  that  measure.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas— and  the  latter  was 
any  thing   but   a  visionary  or  romantic 


man — had  proposed  a  resolution  fixing 
period,  after  which  no  negro  born  in  " 
colonies    should   be    a   slave.      He    ( 
Brougham)    proposed   no  such 
All  he  proposed  was,  that  the  House  shot 
pledge  themselves  not  to  emancipate,  I 
to  inquire  as  to  what  measures  would  If 
best  to    ameliorate   the  condition   of  I 
slaves,  so  as  10  lead  most  effectually 
final  emancipation,  but  without  Bziag  I 
time  at  which  it  should  take  place.     I 
had  no  notion  ol"noy  appeal  tobrute  fore 
all  ho  wished  was,  that  Parliament  shou 
do  its  duty.     If  it  waited  till  the  colon 
legislatures  took  up  the  subject  effectual 
it  might  wait  for  generations,  am 
would  be  done.     The  constituents  of  tho 
legislatures  were  men  who  all  took  a  wro 
view  of  this  subject,  and  if  the  legislatui 
were  disposed  to  act,  they  could  not,  O 
jections  were  made  in  1 HOT,  that  if  Parlia- 
ment carried  the  question  of  abolition, 
colonial    legislatures  would   not   cons 
but  the  measure  was  carried,  and   not 
word  of  objection  was  heard  from  the  li 
latures  of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  not 
mention  Tortola,  or  other  small  islands, 
the  shape  of  resistance  to  it.     The  sn 
thing  would  occur  if  the  Parliament  pa* 
such  a  measure  as  he  alluded  to.      \V1 
Parliament  was  found  to  be   firm    in 
purpose,  the  colonists  would  obey.     I 
then   the   right  hon.  Gentleman  teem 
to     fear    that    this    country    might    be 
called  on  to  make  war  on  the  colonist* 
compel    the    adoption   of   the   conditi 
which  might  be  imposed  on  them.  Hei 
surprised  to  hear  such  an  argument  fi_ 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Did  the  peop 
of  this  country  make  war  on    Ireland 
compel  the  Orangemen  to  accept  the  ler 
of  the    arrangements  Howing  out  of  lb 
concession    of    Catholic     Emancipation 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  reii 
ance  of  the  colonies.     They  were  told 
the  time  the  slave-trade  was  abolishei 
that  the  colonists  would  oppose  the  will 
of  the  mother  country,  but  somehow 
other  the  object  was  effected,  .md  tin 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  resistance.  Agmi 
it  was  aaid  that  the  colonial    li 
«ere  the  fittest  to  carry  the  wishes  of  t 
abolitionists  into  effect,  because  they  «n 
best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  blacl 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  ll 
alterations    could    be    most    beneficial 
carried  into  effect.    If  those  colonial  li 
latures  represented  the  intelligence, 
the  good  feeling,  and  the  humane  disposi 
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tions  of  the  West-India  proprietors,  he 
would  most  readily  believe  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  intrust  the  task  to  them  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  West- India  proprietors, 
in  whom  such  a  trust  might  be  reposed, 
were  all  resident  in  this  country,  and  none 
but  the  lower  description  of  whites,  men 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  abuses  of  the 
system,  and  interested  in  their  continuance, 
were  to  be  found  in  these  assemblies,  to 
which  it  was  wished  to  leave  the  power  of 
legislating  on  this  subject.  It  was  his 
opinion,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  to  change 
it,  that  the  reform  must  commence  at 
home.  He  avowed  that  he  was  much 
surprised  at  the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  W. 
Horton),  who  would  not  assent  to  any 
regulation  for  the  colonies  made  by  Parlia- 
ment, which,  being  at  such  a  distance,  could 
not  be  acquainted  with  local  circumstances, 
yet  his  right  hon.  friend  had  himself  held 
out  to  the  chartered  colonies,  not  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  an  Order  in  Council, 
drawn  up  by  men  not  nearer  to  or  better 
acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances, 
and  called  upon  them  to  obey  that  Order. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  the  worst  part  of  this  dismal  case  was, 
the  effect  which  certain  atrocities  had 
produced  amongst  society  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  he  desired  no  better  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  England  were  likely  to  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  colonists,  than  what  was 
to  be  found  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Mosses.  When  Mr.  Henry  Moss  was 
released  from  confinement,  after  having 
suffered  a  merited  punishment  for  his 
cruelty,  the  whites  of  the  colony  actually 
gave  him  a  public  dinner,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  their  sense  of  his  conduct. 
After  such  an  admission  as  that,  it  was 
vain  to  talk  of  a  dependence  on  the  colonial 
legislatures.  It  was  vain  to  hope  for  any 
amendment  in  the  regulations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  religious  worship,  or  the  Sunday 
labour.  The  Parliament  of  England  must 
interfere  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  that 
pledge,  so  often  given,  and  so  often  broken. 
If  the  colonists,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  still 
hesitated — if  they  disregarded  all  the 
warnings  they  had  received — if  at  the 
moment  that  the  eleventh  hour  was  about 
to  strike,  they  still  persisted  in  contemning 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  the  work  would  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  they  would  be 
compelled,  in  despite  of  all  resistance,  to 


prompt  and  full  submission.  He  was  sorry 
to  learn  that  his  Motion  was  resisted.  He 
regretted  that  the  Government  should  have 
determined  to  refuse  the  little  he  asked, 
for  he  thought  it  much  too  little ;  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  if  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  neglected  their 
pledges,  and  the  performance  of  their 
paramount  duty,  the  people  of  England 
would  do  theirs.  The  House  divided — 
For  Mr.  Brougham's  Motion  27 ;  Against 
it  56 ; — Majority  29. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  July  14. 

MiNuns.]  The  Legislate  Assembly  (Canada),  the  Wit- 
nesses Expenses  (Ireland),  and  the  Beer  and  Oder  Duties 
Repeal  Bills,  were  pawed*  The  Holyhead  Road*  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 

Return*  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord  TiTjnmt,  the 
quantity  of  Cocculus  Indicut,  Quassia  and  Quash,  imported 
during  the  last  ten  yean :—  On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Zllmm- 
bokouoh,  quantity  and  value  of  Military  Storea  exported 
to  India  during  the  laat  ten  yeant  expense  of  the  Baft* 
India  Company  for  Freight  during  the  tame  period. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Viscount  Goomca,  from  Trades- 
men of  Liverpool,  against  the  Stage-Coaeh  Proprietors 
Bili.  By  Viscount  Mbxvillb,  from  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (Scotland),  in  mvour  of  the  Court  of 
BUL 


Stage-Coach  Proprietors  Bill.] 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers of  London,  against  a  clause  in  the 
Stage-coach  Proprietors  Bill.  When  that 
Bill  was  introduced  in  the  other  House,  a 
clause  was  inserted,  specifying  certain 
articles,  of  which  the  persons  who  sent 
them  were  bound  to  give  notice,  and  state 
their  value  to  the  coach-proprietors.  An 
additional  clause,  it  appeared,  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Bill  when  it  went  through 
its  last  stage  in  the  House,  by  which  book- 
sellers and  publishers  were  bound  to 
specify  the  value  of  the  books  which  they 
sent  by   coach.     They  considered   tins 


ibis  owiawn ,  and  srxprsaaed  bis  intention  «f 
moving  an  ■■inihninl  to  tbatenVrt  when 
ike  report  n  bronpht  «p. 

Tbe  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read  fat 
brianc  act  tbe  report,  when      - 

The  Marquis  'V  Latndown  moved,  that 


"books' 
After  ■  &«  «oHi  frocn  Lord  WnanKfifle, 

who  concurred  in  the  Amendment,  Motion 
•peed  go. 

Cocrt  or  Stssto*  Bill.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor  having  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  Hoote  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Coon  of  Seaiioo 
BiU, 

The  Earl  of  Mamtjuld  said,  that  be 
seldom  troubled  the  House,  feeling  that  it 
was  bis  duty  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  present  measure.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  introduction  which  bad  already 
taken  place  of  Jury-trial  into  Scotland 
was  generally  popular.  Even  if  that  were 
the  case,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  pro- 

Ced  extension  of  it  would  be  also  popular; 
he  denied  that  the  introduction  of  Jury- 
ui.il  which,  had  already  taken  place  was 
popular,  and  supported  that  opinion  by  a 
reference  to  various  documents.  In  his 
opinion,  the  subject  ought  to  be  postponed 
to  the  next  Session,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  a  more  deliberate  consideration  of  it. 
It  was  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent week  their  Lordships  had  afforded 
several  proofs  of  the  expedition  with 
which  they  were  able  to  legislate  ;  but  he 
very  much  doubted  if  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  their  proceedings  were  equal 
to  the  celerity  of  them. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Wynfard  observed,  that  as  the 
Bill  stood,  the  introduction  of  the  Jury- 
trial  was  confined  to  ihe  Court  of  Session. 
He  meant  to  propose,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  it  should  be  introduced  into  all  the 
Sheriffs'  Courts.  He  should  also  propose 
the  extension  of  the  Jury-trial  to  questions  in 
the  Court  of  Station,  such  as  those  relating 
to  Bills  of  Exchange,  Ac.  to  which,  by  the 
inii  of  George  4th,  it  did  not  at  present 
n.u'li.  The  iiohlii  mid  learned  Lord  con- 
taadt  I  that  in  all  matters  of  fact,  and  in 
oil  cases  in  which  damages  were  sought,the 


to  a  Jbtt  than  to  a  Ji 
referred   to  the  decaarasioo   of  the 
of  th«  noble  Earl  who 
tbe  fixst  Lord 

—who  had  stated,  thai  he  had  d 

bat  knowledge  on  consistent*! 

from  the  Jury  box.     It 

sjsabk  tan  Ike  mw  :a  an 

be 

fact  were 

bv  Jsrry.  ail  tboald  be  so. 

Viscount  "" 

cessaryfoi 
in  reply  to  the  objections  of  the  n 
learned  Lord.  It  was  plain,  froan  tbe  re 
of  the  Commission,  that  tbe   Scotch 
not  prepared  for  such  an  extension  o 
system  of  Trial  by  Jury  as   tbe  lean 
Lord  proposed.     No  man  occupying  a 
station  at  the  Scotch  Bar  would 
it ;  and  even  if  tbe  Scotch  were  prepst 
for  the  plan  of  tbe  learned  Lord,  it  SM 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  but, 
could  not  be  mixed  op  with   that  b* 
the  House,  which  was  merely  to  give ' 
by  Jury  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

Amendment  negatived  without  a  divi 

Several  verbal  amendments  made, 
the  Bill  reported. 

Sir  Jcis.iti  Barrivptox.]  The  On 
of  the  Day  for  the  further  hearing  of  I 
case  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  was  t 
read.  Counsel  were  called  in,  Sir  Joi 
attended  in  person,  and  addressed  ti 
Lordships.  He  said  the  state  of  his  hei 
did  not  allow  him  to  defend  himself,  ■ 
therefore,  he  should  trust  his  case  to 
Counsel. 

[The  cross-examination  of  the  Regis! 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  by  Mr.  O'CSn 
to  show  that  the  book  produced  as 
Rule-book  of  the  Court  was  not  the  origi 
nal,  but  a  copy  taken  from  another  boot 
which  was  not  produced,  was  the  principt 
business.     The    Registrar   explained  lbs 
the  book  alluded 

of  notes,  minutes,  or  memorandums, 
which  the  orders  were,  after  being  put 
proper  form,  entered  in  the  book  prodm 
which  was  the  original  record  of  the  or< 
Mr.  O'Qrady  requested  farther  tii 
and  an  order  on  a  certain  person  nai 
appear  as  a  witness,  to  show  that  the 
produced  was  not  the  original,  but  a 
He  slated,  that  lie  would  be  prepared 
Friday  with  an  affidavit,  to  show 
materiality  of  this  witness.] 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
three  hours  was  a  very  long  period  for  the 
cross-examination  of  one  witness,  and  after 
the  time  of  the  House,  which  was  of  some 
value,  had  been  taken  up  at  such  length, 
some  realand  substantial  ground  must  belaid 
for  further  delay  before  it  could  be  allowed. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  had  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  making  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  case  against  him,  and  might 
by  this  time  have  been  fully  prepared  to 
make  his  observations  and  produce  his 
witnesses ;  and  as  to  the  proposition  to 
stay  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  bring  forward  a  witness  to  prove  that 
the  book  produced  was  not  the  original 
Order-book,  the  Registrar  had  abundantly 
explained  that  the  book  produced  was  the 
original  record,  and  that  the  book  which 
the  Counsel  for  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  called 
the  original  was  merely  a  waste-book  of 
minutes  and  memorandums.  Besides,  the 
book  made  no  part  of  the  case  against  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  but  had  been  produced 
at  his  own  desire,  and  he  and  his  Counsel 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it. 
The  House  expected  that  Mr.  O'Grady 
would  be  prepared  to  make  his  observa- 
tions, to  examine  witnesses,  and  finish  his 
case,  on  Friday  next. 

Further  proceedings  postponed. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 

Friday,  July  16. 

Miktttm.]  The  Royal  Assent  was  given,  by  Commission, 
to  a  great  number  of  public  and  private  BUb. 

The  Stage  Coach  Proprietors  Bill  was  passed.  The  Libel 
Law  Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Eldom,  from  the 
Vicar  of  the  Royal  College,  Galway,  and  others,  against 
the  proposed  Amendment  in  the  Galway  Franchise  Bill. 
By  Earl  GaotrKNoft,  from  Chester,  against  some  parts  of 
the  Administration  of  Justice  BilL 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy.] 
On  the  Motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Appropriation  Bill, 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  rose,  and 
said,  that  as  the  Bill  just  moved  usually 
gave  warning  of  the  last  moments  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament,  he  was  desirous 
of  stating  a  few  words  to  their  Lordships 
on  general  subjects,  and  also  some  parti- 
cular observations  on  the  Bill  itself.  In 
so  doing  he  would  endeavour  to  avoid 
touching  on  any  points  of  a  controversial 
nature.  But  as  the  present  Bill  gave  life 
and  force  to  all  the  financial  Acts  passed 
in  the  Session,  there  necessarily  arose  an 
opening  for  observation  connected  with 
^  VOL.  XXV. 
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domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Without 
having  any  wish  to  raise  a  discussion,  he 
could  not  help  expressing  the  deep  regret 
which  he  felt,  in  common,  he  was  sure, 
with  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  those 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  Europe  which 
were  justly  adverted  to  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  respecting  which  a  sanguine  ex- 
pectation was  expressed  that  a  final  and 
satisfactory  settlement  would  shortly  take 
place — he  alluded  to  the  affairs  of  the 
West  and  East  of  Europe — remained  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  that  in 
which  they  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Parliament,  and  that,  unfortu- 
nately, his  late  Majesty's  life  had  closed, 
and  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
would  terminate,  without  producing  the 
final  settlement  of  either  of  those  import- 
ant branches  of  foreign  policy.  With 
respect  to  Portugal,  the  despotism  and 
usurpation  which  prevailed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  that 
country  remained  unmitigated  at  present 
by  any  circumstances  which  could  afford 
a  hope  of  a  final  settlement,  or  which 
would  replace  this  country  in  those  bene- 
ficial relations  she  had  hitherto  carried  on 
with  the  Peninsula,  and  particularly  with 
Portugal.  With  respect  to  the  East  of 
Europe,  it  was  notorious,  that  the  elements 
of  that  Power  which,  with  respect  to  its 
extent,  government,  and  independence, 
was  necessarily  allied  with  British  inter- 
ests, still  remained  to  be  finally  settled. 
He  stated  this,  not  with  any  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  circumstances  which  might  have 
led  to  the  unfortunate  protraction  of  the 
settlement  of  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  view  of  inviting  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  lay  every  information  that 
was  possible  before  Parliament,  and  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  Parliament, 
deeply  engaged  though  they  were  with  do- 
mestic affairs  of  great  interest,  on  a  subject 
that  could  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  He 
was  the  more  induced  to  make  this  state- 
ment at  the  present  moment,  because  an 
important  change,  materially  affecting  the 
interests  of  this  country,  had  taken  place 
in  the  Mediterranean,  connected  with 
events  which,  far  from  diminishing,  were 
calculated  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
negotiations.  He  alluded  to  the  recent 
success  of  the  French  at  Algiers.  He  was 
far  from  meaning  to  state,  that  he  saw  with 
any  thing  like  dissatisfaction  that  addi- 
2R 
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ti  "ml  triumph  of  civilization  over  barba- 
rism. Taking  it  by  itself,  he  conceived 
that  it  would  lead  tbe  way  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  benefits  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation ;  but  still  it  must  exercise  a  consi- 
derable influence  in  tbe  settlement  of  the 
aff.irs  of  ihe  Ea«.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  that  settlement  would  be  nude  satis- 
factorily for  this  country ;  and  that,  what- 
ever arrangements  might  be  BMM  to  with 
respect  to  Algiers,  the  benefit  to  be  ac- 
quired would  not  be  confined  exclusively 
to  France,  but  that  the  success  of  the 
French  in  that  quarter  would  prove  us 
satisfactory  to  other  Powers  as  it  was  glo- 
rious to  their  own  arms.  There  were  now 
some  particular  points  to  which  be  wished 
to  call  their  Lordship*'  attention.  The 
present  Bill  was  commonly  c.dled  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  he  thought  it  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  it  was  not 
usual  with  their  Lordships  to  print  it,  be- 
cause it  could  never  be  supposed  that  any 
thing  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  their 
Lordships  would  he  interfering  with  tin 
privileges  of  the  other  House.  An  addi 
tional  reason  for  printing  the  Bill  was, 
because  it  contained  in  a  whole  tbe  dif- 
ferent grants  which  their  Lordships  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
separately.  In  opening  the  Bill,  he  found 
that  one  of  the  voles  was  of  1.126.000L  to 
defray  all  the  different  charges  of  the  mis- 
cellanies in  Ireland,  the  Army  Extraordi- 
nary, Commissariat,  Civil  Contingencies, 
Rideau  Canal,  and  the  affairs  of  Windsor 
Castle.  The  vote  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous services  in  Ireland  had  been 
passed  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Above  a  year  ago  a  committee  of  the  other 
House  was  appointed  to  inquire  respect- 
ing those  services.  That  committee  pre- 
sented a  report,  and  he  was  sorry  that 
none  of  the  suggestions  it  contained  bad 
been  attended  to.  Besides  this,  other 
suggestions  of  great  utility  with  respect  to 
the  charter  schools,  the  state  of  inland 
navigation,  grand  juries,  tolls  and  customs, 
public  works,  &tc.  were  made,  when  pel 
sons  of  different  opinions  after  a  full  an 
patient  inquiry  agreed  on  some  pointi 
great  advantages  would  most  likely  result 
from  putting  their  suggestions  into  practi 
effect,  and  he  regretted  that  this  had  not 
been  done.  A  great  many  abuses  ex 
isteil  in  Ireland,  and,  in  a  report  mad< 
to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  it  was  stated 
that  tbe  custoiliums  in  Ireland  was  as 
frightful  an  engine  of  oppression  as  had 


ever  been  employed  in  any  country. 
charter -schools,     found  line-hospital, 
proclamations  in  newspapers,   were 
scribed  to  give   rise  to  great    abuse 
delinquencies.    Since  ihe  Union, iber 
been  voted  for  churlcr-schoola,  fouu 
hospital,    and  newspaper    pf 
not  less    a    sum    than    2.000,000/. 
wished  also  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
lie  works   and  education   in    Irelai 
the  interference  of  Government  with 
matters,  to  a  limited   extent,   he  die 
object,    but    the    principle     upon 
Government  proceeded   ought    to   In 
understood.     Up  to  the  present  nw 
there  was  no  distinct,  intelligible, 
cognized  system.     Public   works 
be  conducted  on  a  system    which   w< 
prevent  the  practice  of    private  jobb 
which  unfortunately  prevailed    to  a  g 
extent  in  Ireland.    'This  might  be  do* 
appointing  a  commission  to  conduct 
works,  the  members  of  which    coult 
derive  any  profit  or  advantage  from  bo 
otherwise  than  for  the  public  benefit. 
looked  forward  to  sec  next  Session,  t 
measures  of    detail    carried     into    t 
which  were  of  the  greatest   impon.in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  influence 
had  on  the  stale  of  the  morals  and  pro 
of  the  people. 

The  Duke  of   Wetting  ton  called 
Lordships'   attention  to  that   part  o: 
noble    Marquis's    Address    in    whic  i 
stated  that  the  sums  voted  in  the  A; 
priation   Bill    were    voted   in    mass. 
the  noble  Marquis  would  take  the  Hon 
of  looking  over  the  Bill,  he   would  f 
a  clause  in  it,  where  all  the  several  su 
were  specified.     The  measure,  there 
was  not  liable  to  the  objection  which 
noble  Marquis   had  stated.      Then, 
respect  to  the  noble  Marquis's  obser 
lions  in  relation  to   Ireland,   he  beggw 
slate,  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  a 
mittee  of  the  other  House  did  conttdr 
the  Irish  Estimates,  and  did  make  s 
detailed  report,  which  contained  a     t 
deal  of  valuable  information, 
jesty's   Ministers  bad,   however,   on   1 
own  responsibility,  taken  the  present  nv 
of  submitting  those  items  to  the  consid 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  coovin 
that  if  the  items  had  come  under  di 
sion,  the  reasons  which    hud  indue 
Ins  Majesty's    Government    would     i; 
been  thought  perfectly  satisfactory; 
so  much  time  bad  hren   occupied  is 
cussing  other  matters,  that  no  opportu 
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was  afforded  for  considering  those  esti- 
mates. He  repeated,  that  when  the  sub- 
ject should  be  properly  considered,  the 
reasons  for  not  following  the  suggestions 
of  the  report  would  be  acknowledged  to 
be  satisfactory.  There  were  suggestions, 
not  only  in  the  report  of  that  particular 
committee,  but  also  in  those  of  other  com- 
mittees, recommending  a  variety  of  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  Ireland.  Those  sug- 
gestions had  been,  as  much  as  possible, 
acted  upon,  in  different  measures  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  present  Session, 
some  of  which  had  been  passed,  and 
others  remained  under  consideration.  He 
thought  it  would  be  allowed  that  more 
time  was  necessary  than  one  or  two  years 
after  the  making  of  a  report  to  suggest 
such  detailed  measures,  with  respect  to 
every  abuse  (for  abuses,  he  admitted,  ex- 
isted in  Ireland),  as  would  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  join  with  Government  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Measures  to  remedy 
those  abuses  would  be  introduced  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  the  Ministers 
would  not  bring  forward  any  one  until  they 
had  fully  considered  it  themselves.  The 
circumstances  of  Ireland  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Government  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion in  touching  upon  any  thing  that  was 
established  in  that  country.  Having  said 
thus  much  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  he 
would  now  advert  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country.  With  respect  to  the  state 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  east,  their  Lordships 
were  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  connected  with  that  part  of  the 
world  as  he  was.  All  the  documents  were 
before  them,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
affairs  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  June  last,  and  their  Lordships  were  in 
as  favourable  a  condition  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  them  as  the  Ministers.  All  he 
could  say  on  the  question  was  this,  that 
the  endeavours  of  the  Ministry  had  been 
uniformly  directed  since  that  period  to 
bring  the  transactions  to  a  termination, 
and  he  had  every  hope  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  as  a 
cordial  union  prevailed  between  the  three 
Allied  Powers,  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  desiring  to  accomplish  that  object,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  it  about.  With 
respect  to  the  other  part  of  Europe,  he 
had  to  say  that  the  great  distance  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  those  countries  to  a  speedy 


termination.  But  he  could  state  that  all 
parties  having  a  common  interest  in  those 
affairs,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  conduct- 
ing them  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  and 
that  a  cordial  union  existed  between  all 
the  governments  engaged  in  them.; 

Lord  Holland  did  not  expect  the  noble 
Duke  to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
had  done ;  but  he  must  confess  that  the 
quantity  which  the  noble  Duke  had  given 
their  Lordships  was  little  enough.     The 
noble  Duke  had  said,  on  these  two  im- 
portant subjects,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  House,  exactly 
that  which  he  had  told  their  Lordships  now 
for  three    years    with    equal    solemnity, 
assurance;  and  certainty,  and  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  for  his  statements 
as  he  had  alleged  to  the   House  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  noble  Duke  "  had 
no  doubt  that  the  negotiations  would  soon 
come  to  a  fortunate  termination/'  and  the 
reason  was,    because  "  all  persons  con- 
cerned were  actuated  by  cordial  friendship 
and  coincidence  of  views."     All  this  was 
told  their  Lordships  from  the  Throne,  in 
that  Speech  which  the  noble  Duke  advised 
his  Majesty  to  instruct  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners to  deliver  to  Parliament  in  the 
year  1828  ;  again  at  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion in  that  year ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ensuing  Session,  and  it  had  now 
been  told  their  Lordships  again.    With  re- 
spect to  Greece,  the  noble  Duke  said,  their 
Lordships  was  in  full  possession  of  all  he 
knew  on  the  subject,  and  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  opinion  on  it  for  them- 
selves.    He  had,  however,  still  to  learn 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  change  of 
boundary  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  proto- 
col to  be  Volo  and  Arta.      No  reasons 
were  given  in  the  papers  for  that  change, 
except  extra-official  ones,  which  he  be- 
lieved the  noble  Duke   had  abandoned. 
He  supposed  that  the  true  and  only  reason 
for  departing  from  those  boundaries  was, 
b  cause  the  Government  of  Turkey  had 
never  consented  to  the  arrangement ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  was  useless,  as  the 
suzerainete  was  in  existence.       But  the 
suzerainete  being  given  up,  it  had  been 
then  recommended  to  contract  the  fron- 
tiers still  more.     Fie  wished  to  have  mora 
reasons  for  this  course  than  what  appeared 
in  the  papers.     With  respect  to  Portugal, 
the  noble  Duke   said,   that  the  distance 
of  the  countries  involved   in  the  trans- 
action from  each  other  might  prevent  the 
negotiations  being  to  speedily  concluded 
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as  he  could  wish.     It  seemed,  then,   that    parti 
though  more  than  two  years  ago  expect;*-    rangement. 
tions  were  confidently  held  forth,  that  the        The  Bill  read 
negotiations  would  be  immediately  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  yet  since  that 
period  the 


fact  had  been  learned 
that  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Portugal.  That  fact  had  dis- 
appointed the  noble  Duke  very  much,  and 
somewhat  lowered  the  expectations  he  for- 
merly indulged.  It  was  very  true,  ihe 
noble  Duke  said,  that  all  parties  con- 
icd  were  agreed,  but  having  discovered 
that  Portugal  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  at 
a  great  distance  from  each  other,  lie 
found  that  more  time  would  be  required 
to  conclude  the  negotiations  than  he  had 
before  anticipated.  It  was  then  quite 
clear  that  wc  were  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  when  we  set  out.  He  must 
say,  he  had  never  known  expectations  held 
out  with  more  confidence  by  any  Adminis- 
tration than  since  the  noble  Duke  and 
liis  colleagues  had  taken  office.  He  had 
never,  in  the  course  of  his  political  life, 
seen  so  little  interference  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  with  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment, on  two  such  important  points  as 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  West  and  East 
of  Europe,  as  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
present  Parliament;  and  yet,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  almost  three  years,  the  same  ex- 
pectations were  held  out  as  at  first,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  words,  and  the  same 
reasons  given,  why  their  Lordships  should 
indulge  in  those  expectations.  He  only 
hoped,  that  when  Parliament  met  again, 
their  Lordships  would  not  place  such  im- 
plicit reliance  in  the  promises  of  Govern- 
ment, about  the  fortunate  termination  of 
negotiations,  as  to  withhold  expressing  an 
opinion  of  their  own. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  complained  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
coming  down  and  making  a  speech  such 
as  that  which  he  had  just  delivered,  with- 
out any  previous  notice  or  intimation. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  that  part  of 
the  noble  Lord's  observations  in  which  he 
had  alluded  to  his  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's) supposed  discovery  of  the  distance 
of  Brazil  from  England  ;  and  on  that  he 
would  merely  observe,  that  a  Gentleman 
had  just  arrived  with  communications  (as 
we  understood  the  noble  Duke)  on  which 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  All  he  would 
say  was,  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  cor- 
dial  desire   and  concurrence   among  all 
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e  at  some  satis  fac 

third  time,  and 


SihJonahBarrisgton.]  Mr. 

dy  was  heard  as  Counsel  for  Sir  Ji 
rington.  He  contended  that  the 
trar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
worthy  of  credit,  and  that  the  Re 
was  in  fault,  and  not  Sir  Jonah. 
ed  two  witnesses  to  contradict  the 
of  the  Registrar  in  some  particul 
they  could  lay  nothing  that  was 
bearing  on  the  charges. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  reply,  t 
that  the  two  charges  respecting  the 
plication  of  the  suitors'  money  in 
of  the  vessels  called  the    Nancy 
Redstrand,  did  not  depend  on  the  box 
on  the  evidence,  of  the  Registrar, 
documents  in  thehand-writingof  Sir 
Barrington  himself,  and  on  his  condu 

On  'the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  1 
morland,  it  was  ordered  that  the  evil 
should  be  printed.  Further  considet 
of  this  case  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMON.-- 
Friday,  July  16. 
Committees    on    Private    B 
Mr.  Hume  presented  a  Petition  fro 
Provost,   Burgesses,    &c.    of  Dumb* 
complaining  of  the  manner  of  naming 
mittees  on  Private  Bills, and  of  the  do 
tion  of  theCommittee  on  the  Clyde  N 
(ion  Bill  in  particular.  The  petitioners* 
that  committees  on  private  bills  were  a 
invariably  composed  of  Members  in  ten 
in  carrying  the    bill  or  opposing  i 
consequently,  prejudicial  to  a  fair  ant 
conclusion  on  its  merits  or  demerits 
praying  that  the  House  would  be  p 
to  make  such  alterations  in   the  Star* 
Orders  respecting  committees,  as  wi 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  commit 
might  be  formed  of  such  Members 
least  interested  on  the  subject  com 
fore  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
their  judgment  from  the  evidence 
not  from  private  or  interested  n 
The  hon.  Member  considered  (hat  tit 
a  subject  deserving  the  attention  t 
House,  for  it  was  well  known  that  < 
two  members  of  a  committee  ou  p 
bills,  who  had  motives  for  so  doing, 
ifluence  the  remaining  members  in  « 
i  whatever  conclusion  they  thought 
required.     He  did  not  see  why  the  pi 
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tice  adopted  in  appointing  Election  Com- 
mittees should  not  be  extended  to  those  on 
private  bills.  The  election  by  ballot  would 
remove  all  objection,  and  prevent  those 
abuses  which  now  existed,  and  which  were 
bo  prejudicial  to  private  property.  He  also 
would  wish  to  see  the  same  strictness  ob- 
served in  compelling  the  attendance  of 
Members'  of  committees  as  in  election 
questions,  for  it  was  well  known,  from  the 
absence  of  Members,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  done  by  one  or  two,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  called  upon  to  report  on 
evidence  they  never  heard.  Out  of  the 
658  Members  composing  that  House,  he 
calculated  that  there  were  not  more  than 
from  180  to  200  Members  who  discharged 
the  business  of  committees.  He  would 
recommend,  therefore,  a  plan  of  dividing 
the  whole  number  of  Members  into  lists 
of  nine  or  eleven,  and  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  should  select,  indiscriminately 
from  the  whole,  a  list  to  form  a  commit- 
tee on  any  private  bill,  and  that  they 
should  be  bound  to  attend.  This  mode 
would  leave  the  appointment  on  particular 
bills  entirely  to  chance,  and  prevent  the 
suspicion  of  any  improper  influence  having 
been  employed,  or  that  any  prejudice 
would  operate  cither  for  or  against  any 
measure. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  that  where 
the  private  property  of  individuals  was  in- 
terested, it  was  necessary  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  constituted  of  disinterest- 
ed Members,  and  free  from  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  consideration.  He,  however, 
did  not  agree  to  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  in  the  appointment  of  any  tribu- 
nal by  mere  chance.  In  Election  Commit- 
tees challenges  were  allowed,  so  that 
interested  Members  were  excluded.  With- 
out this  precaution,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  proposed,  it  might  so  happen  that 
seven  or  eight  Members  out  of  the  nine 
to  form  the  committee  might  be  interest- 
ed. The  subject  was  one  deserving  the 
future  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  considered,  that  much 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  influence 
used  by  Members  in  private  committees. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  condemned  the  influence 
exercised  by  Government,  as  regarded  the 
appointment  of  committees  on  public  as 
well  as  on  private  bills.  No  sooner  was 
a  committee  to  be  appointed  on  any  par- 
ticular subject  which  Ministers  wished  to 
carry,  than  a  number  of  official  persons 


were  sent  down  to  form  it,  and  exercise 
their  influence  in  carrying  every  thing  their 
own  way.  An  instance  recently  occurred 
in  the  committee  on  the  Windsor  Castle 
Improvements.  He  was  one  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  the  report.  It  was  true,  that  he 
was  in  the  small  minority  of  two,  but  still, 
had  he  been  in  town  when  the  report  was 
presented,  he  should  have  protested  against 
it.  The  committee  was  arranged  just  as 
Government  chose. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deni- 
ed that  any  such  influence  was  exercised, 
or  that  the  majority  of  the  committee 
was  composed  of  official  persons.  It  was 
too  common  a  practice  to  impute  sinister 
motives  to  those  who  differed  in  opinion 
on  particular  questions.  He  considered, 
with  reference  to  the  present  mode  of  ap- 
pointing committees,  that  although  influ- 
ence might  exist  in  some  instances,  yet  in 
general,  justice  was  ultimately  done.  How- 
ever, as  inconvenience  did  arise,  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  considera- 
tion. He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  Members  on 
private  committees :  it  would  cause  delay, 
if  it  were  at  all  practicable. 

Mr.  Hothouse  hoped,  that  in  the  ensuing 
Session  the  subject  would  be  taken  into 
full  consideration.  The  country  was  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
business  was  transacted  in  committees. 
The  evil,  although  not  so  great  as  formerly, 
from  the  dread  of  the  Committee  of 
Appeals,  was  still  one  which  was  suscepti- 
ble of  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  that  as  Chairman  of 
the  Windsor  Castle  Committee  he  wished 
to  observe,  that  the  overwhelming  power 
of  official  persons  had  not  much  influence 
over  the  decision  to  which  that  committee 
had  come ;  for  on  looking  to  the  names,  it 
would  be  seen,  that  the  committee  in- 
cluded a  great  majority  totally  uninflu- 
enced by  ministerial  power.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  read  the  names,  amongst 
which  were  those  of  Mr.  Baring,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  others. 
When  the  Report  came  to  be  discussed 
next  Session,  he  thought  the  House  would 
agree  in  the  independent  character  he  then 
gave  to  the  committee. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Slavery  in  the  Colonies.]  Mr. 
Otway  Care,  in  presenting  petitions  pray- 
ing for  the  total  abolition  of  Slavery,  from 
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the  inhabitants  of  Brighthelmston,  from 
the  genera!  Baptists  of  Castle  Donington, 
and  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
Bunlingford,  begged  leave  to  trespass  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  After  the  late  debate  on  this 
subject,  which  had  so  much  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  country,  he  should 
be  very  brief  in  his  observations,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  this  subject  had  been 
hitherto  treated  upon  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple. If  it  CQHM  be  shewn  that  the  slaves 
were  the  property  by  law  of  the  West-Indian 
proprietors;  then  he  for  one  should  think 
it  right,  not  to  trouble  the  House  or  the 
West-Indian  proprietors  further  upon  the 
subject.  But  he  felt  so  confident  that  no 
■  \  :> ted.  that  he  was  ready  at  once 
to  place  the  decision  of  this  quest  ion  upon 
that  point  alone.  The  House  was  sup- 
posed to  sit  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  was  therefore  bound  to  see 
that  natural-born  British  subjects  should 
not  continue  to  be  deprived  of  those  rights 
t-j  which  they  were  legally  entitled.  So 
long  as  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
negroes  continued  needlessly  to  mluiit  thai 
they  were  the  mere  legal  chattels  of  their 
masters,  it  did  not  require  much  sagacity 
ID  penetn  lh.it  such  measures  as  com- 
pulsory manumission  could  not  be  Brought 
into  operation,  and  that  the  West-Indian 
proprietors  would  be  justified  in  resisting 
all  such  measures,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  regard  the  negroes  as  their  private 
property.  The  division  that  took  place  on 
Tuesday  night  might  shew  the  friends  of 
the  negroes,  that  their  only  hope  of  success 
consisted  in  their  taking  their  stand  upon 
the  only  tenable  ground,  namely,  that  the 
pretended  property  of  the  slave-owner  in 
the  slave  was  one  which  had  no  legal 
foundation  whatever.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  compulsory  manumis- 
sion, and  other  measures  for  {he  relief  of 
the  slaves,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  prevailing  notion  should  he 
scouted  as  a  mere  delusion.  Hitherto  the 
House  had  regarded  the  negroes,  not  as 
British  subjects,  liul  as  private  beasts  of 
burthen,  the  property  of  the  planters,  to 
which  they  had  a  legal  right.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  that  ei  rat  should  be  put  down ; 
it  was  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the 
negroes  at  once  to  adopt  the  principle, 
that  the  negroes  were  not  the  mere  chattels 
of  the  West-Indian  proprietors,  but  British 
subjects,  entitled  equally  with  them  to  the 


rights  of  British  subjects.      It  was 
of  the  constitutional  law    that   the 
Indian    proprietors  asserted    a    ri{ 
vested  property  in  their  slaves, 
lieved    that   the    right    hon.    Gei 
opposite   would    be  glad    if   it    e< 
proved  that  such  was  the  case,  a 
could  be  shown  that  this  pretendei 
of  property  in   the  slaves    had 
foundation.      Indeed,    if    any 
existed,  the  Ministers  would  betra 
duty  to  the  Crown  and  10    the    peo 
they  did  not  at  once  briu^  in  a  H 
peal    it.     He  defied   the    lawyers 
House  to  point  out  any    legal    pro 
which  sanctioned  slavery,  and  gave 
slave-owners  a  legal  right  of  pre 
the  slaves.     It  appeared  to  him 
Anti-Slavery  Society   outfit    to    r 
case  on  that  point.     They  were  not 
advanced  in  their  labours    now, 
than  they  were  in  If "23,  when  r 
were  brought  forward   on  this   sub 
Mr.  Canning,  with   the  acquiesce 
the  West-Indian   proprietors     thi 
and   which  were  evidently  i-Lilculatt  i 
intended  to  defeat  the  motion  of 
member  for  Weymouth.      A  very 
consideration  had  been  given  to  t; 
ests,  as  they  were   called,  of  the 
parties  ;  and  the  claims  oi  the  West- 
proprietors,  destitute  as   they 
cgal  foundation,  had  received 


lioti,  and  been  more  carefully  cherishec 
protected,   than  those  of  the  slaves. 
keeping  up  the  delusion  that  the  si 
were  legal   property,  the  slave-owners 
eomplisbed  the  great  object  which 
had  in  view.     They  created   delay, 
ensured  their  possession  of  the    si"" 
an   indefinite  period.      They    km 
well  that  but  little  was  to  be  feared 
holiday    speeches.     It   appeared 
necessary  to  draw  the  public  mind 
to    the    real  question  at   issue;    i 
whether  the  negroes  were  i 
jects,  ami   whether  they  could    be 
pelled  to  be  the  slaves  of  other  ~ 
subjects  ?     How  could  it  be  expecle< 
the  slave-owner  would  do  anything  ti 
cultivating  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
whose   brutatization  was  necessary  I 
support  of  his  tyranny.     He    said 
much,  because  it  must  afford  some 
solation  to  the  anti-slavery  party  i 
doors  to  know,   that  this  horrible  t 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  whenever 
made  theobject  of  direct  attack,  and 
the  anti-slavery  party  should  desist 
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carrying  on  a  petty  war  of  oat-posts ;  not 
that  he  had  any  objection  to  such  state- 
ments as  that  made  the  other  night  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knarcs- 
borough ;  being  indeed  of  opinion,  that 
such  instances  of  cruelty  as  he  related, 
were  usefully  exposed  in  such  publication 
as  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.  But  these 
occasional  atrocities  were  mere  aggrava- 
tions of  the  crime,  and  ought  not  to  make 
us  lose  sight  of  the  main  question — the 
utter  illegality  of  slavery  itself,  and  that  it 
existed  merely  by  connivance.  Slavery 
was  as  little  supported,  by  the  law,  as  by 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  At  all  public 
meetings,  therefore,  and  in  all  places  where 
these  great  constitutional  questions  might 
be  brought  forward,  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  press  upon  the  Legislature  this  particular 
point.  The  great  and  fundamental  truth 
at  issue  was  no  less  than,  whether  the  law 
of  the  land  acknowledged  or  not,  that  man 
could  be  the  property  of  man.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  declaration,  which  would 
serve  to  convince  the  House  of  the  great 
progress  which  the  cause  of  humanity  was 
making  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
from  Bristol,  a  place  hitherto  considered 
as  the  strong- hold  of  the  slave-owners, 
and  was  signed  by  many  influential  in- 
liabitants,  connected  bv  the  ties  of  blood 
and  of  friendship  with  many  slave-owners, 
and  yet  they  had  manfully  come  forward 
and  made  this  declaration : — **  We,  the 
undersigned,  are  firmly  convinced,  that 
freedom  is  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being ;  and  that  every  person  owning 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  this  empire  is 
justly  entitled,  as  the  condition  of  such 
allegiance,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
civil  rights  and  immunities  of  a  free-born 
British  subject.  We  consider  no  man  to 
be  a  fit  Representative  of  Britons,  who 
does  not  entertain  these  opinions  as  sacred 
and  inviolable  articles  of  his  political 
belief.  And  we  hereby  pledge  our  word 
and  promise,  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world,  that  in  the  ensuing  general  election 
we  will  give  our  respective  votes  to  no 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  who 
will  not  publicly  and  solemnly  engage  to 
promote  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles,  whenever  British  Colonial 
Slavery  shall  be  brought  under  the  con- 

w 

sidcration  of  the    House  of  Commons." 
After  the  consummation  of  the  great  civil 
victory,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  of  last  year,  j 
he  had  hoped  that  the  great  man  who  ac- 


complished it,  would  have  added  one  more 
wreath  to  the  laurels  he  earned,  by  the 
settlement  of  this  kindred  question  :  but 
he  had  become  convinced,  particularly  by 
the  division  of  the  other  night,  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Koaresbo rough,  that  no  hopes  of  the 
kind  could  be  justly  rested  on  the  present 
Administration.  Having  mentioned  thut 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  would 
venture  to  congratulate  the  country  upon 
possessing  a  man  so  well  able  to  stand  in 
the  breach,  and  fight  the  good  fight  for 
such  a  cause.  When  he  saw,  however, 
such  a  resolution  as  that  the  learned 
Member  moved,  who,  in  moving  it,  de- 
clared his  fear  that  he  was  not  going  far 
enough  or  fast  enough  with  the  people  out 
of  doors ;  when  he  saw  such  a  resolution 
opposed  by  Ministers,  what  hope  could 
Parliament  or  the  country  place  in  them. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  friends  of 
the  cause  would  persevere  in  promulgating 
the  doctrine,  that  if  the  British  Legislature 
refused  to  interfere,  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue  would  rest  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  provoked  them.  If  the  House 
refused  to  interfere,  the  slaves,  he  thought, 
would  be  justified,  before  God  and  man, 
in  taking  by  any  means  that  which  they 
were  entitled  to— of  taking  by  force  that 
which  force  and  not  right  had  dispossessed 
them  of.  He  could  not  conclude  the  few 
observations  he  had  thought  it  proper  to 
offer  to  the  House,  in  presenting  these 
petitions,  better  than  by  saying,  in  the 
memorable  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Knaresborough  in  1823, 
44  Difficulties  there  may  be,  as  there  are  in 
every  case,  but  are  they  insurmountable  ? 
I  think  not ;  and  that  no  one  will  be 
stopped  by  them  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
impeded." 

Mr.  H  Twiss  hoped,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  retract  his  expression,  that 
if  the  House  did  not  take  some  steps  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  would  be  justi- 
fiable on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  do  that 
by  force  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  done  by  fair  means.  The  effect  of 
such  a  declaration  might  be,  to  throw  all 
properties  and  all  interests  into  a  deep  aud 
most  inextricable  confusion.  He  trusted 
no  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech.  He  had  made  use  of 
expressions  which  sound  policy  could  not 
justify. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought,  that  it  would 
have  been  better,  bad  the  exprewione 
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which  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Leicester,  been  spared.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  add,  that  it  would 
have  been  still  better,  if  the  hon.  and 
turned  member  for  Wootton  Basset)  bad 
left  them  unnoticed  after  they  had  been 
used.  He  concurred,  however,  with  his 
bon.  friend  near  him  in  thinking,  that 
slavery  had  never  been  established  by  law 
in  the'  British  dominions  ;  and  with  a  view 
of  proving  that  point,  he  read  to  the 
Home  several  extracts  from  Bryan  Ed- 
wards's History  of  the  West  Indies.  For 
his  own  put,  he  thought  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  interfere,  and  put  bii  end  to 
the  present  system,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
at  least  for  this,— that  if  they  left  the 
West-India  proprietors  entirely  to  their 
own  counsels,  they  would  soon  see  them 
plunged  in  inevitable  and  irretrievable  ruin. 
Sir  G,  Murray  was  unwilling  lo  prolong 
the  present  discussion,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  brought  forward  rather 
\iuucci:ss:tfiiy,  considering  the  ample  justice 
which  had  been  done  to  it  upon  a  former 
evening.  He  knew,  however,  that  this 
was  a  subject  on  which  it  was  difficult  for 
any  Gentleman,  after  he  had  once  begun 
10  nctk,  to  cheek  his  feelings,  and  to 
confine  bis  language  within  the  limits 
which  he  originally  intended.  It  was 
indeed  difficult  to  speak  of  slavery  in  an 
assembly  of  free  men,  without  giving  way 
to  that  enthusiastic  warmth  of  denuncia- 
tion which  was  naturally  excited  by  a  con- 
templation of  its  horrors.  He  admitted 
that  slavery  must  have  its  origin,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  injustice  and  inhumanity; 
but  he  contended  that  we  could  not,  in 
iW  present  circumstances  of  the  West 
Indies,  go  buck  to  inquire  how  slavery  had 
first  been  established  among  them.  We 
found  such  a  state  existing  there  at  pre- 
sent, supported  by  the  laws  of  the  different 
islands,  and  recognized  hy  our  own  laws. 
His  opinion  was,  that  we  ought  to  amelior- 
ate the  system,  with  a  view  of  getting 
rid  of  it  altogether;  but  the  interests  of 
humanity  required  that  we  should  proceed 
to  that  great  object  with  caution,  not  only 
in  the  steps  which  we  took,  but  also  in  the 
language  which  we  used.  No  expression 
Hint  slavery  could  be  too  strong, 
if  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament; hut  everybody  knew  that  their 
expressions  went  much  further,  and  thai 
when  intelligence  of  them  reached  the 
colonies,  liiey  were  liable  to  be  misinter- 
preted by  designing  indi\  iduals.    He  could 


nnt  but  regret  that  the  hon.  member 
Leicester  had  used  the  expressions  wh 
had  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
hon.  friend  behind  him.     He  did  not  t 
that  it  would  have  been  right  to  allow  i 
to  pass  unnoticed  at  present,  inasmui 
it  would  have  led  other  Members  to 
lure  upon  expressions  still  more  outra 
ons,  under  the  impression  that  the  d 
avowal    of    their   detestation    of    sla 
would  be  the  best  mode  in  the  ran 
recom mending  themselves  to  the  no  til 
their  constituents. 

Mr.  Otway  Cave  persisted  in  his  fom 
declarations.  To  say  that  the  slave  had 
11  right  to  resist    the   man   who   oppi 
him,  was  a  doctrine  too  monstrous  for 
man  of  common  sense  to  assert.  The 
of  resistance  to  the  oppressor  was  as  c 
and  indisputable  as  the  right  of  re 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field.     Protection 
allegiance  were  reciprocal  obligations  . 
if  protection  was  withheld  from  the  sla 
it  was  unjust  to  expect  that  he  should  cot 
tinue  stedfast  in  allegiance.     There  we 
many   West-Indian    proprietors    to 
no  man  could  feel  more  kindly  than  i 
did.     He   wished  to  prevent  them   fro: 
carrying  mutters  to  that  fatal  necessit 
which  would  sooner  or  later  arrive,  if  the 
did  not  change  their  present  system.  Wit 
that  view  he  was  anxious  to  point  out  I 
them  the  dangerof  their  position,  in  ore 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  avert  it. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  after  complimenting 
G.  Murray  very  highly  for  the  sentime 
which  he  had  just  avowed  upon  tin  ->il 
of  slavery,  proceeded  to  say,  thai 
reason  which  had  induced  him  to  rise 
the  present  evening  was,  an  al  legal 
which  he  had  seen  in  a  petition,  recent 
presented  to  the  House,  from  certain  sla 
owners  of  Demerara.  The  allegation, 
which  he  now  complained,  was,  that  tl 
slaves  were  as  much  their  property  as  tl 
mahogany  chairs  and  tables.  This  was 
doctrine  so  monstrous,  that  whenever 
saw  it  in  print,  or  heard  it  mentioned 
conversation,  he  must  rise  to  enter 
protest  against  it. 

Petitions  to  be  printed. 

Rte  Election.]  Sir  R.  H.  Ing 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Rev.  Augi 
tus  Lamb,  complaining  of  the  d 
the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  i 
the  merits  of  the  Rye  Election,  and  dew 
ing  that  a  Committee  of  Appeal  might 
appointed  to  re-try  it, 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  hope  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  supplying  the 
parties  with  money  to  support  this  petition. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  that  he  could  not 
answer  that  question.  The  petition  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  in  the  House,  and 
he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present 
it. 

Mr.  0.  Cave  said,  that  he  had  heard 
the  same  report.  He  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
continue  silent,  but  would,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Government,  give  a  distinct  denial  to 
this  charge. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  answer 
mere  insinuations.  No  one  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  him  in  that  House  to  contra- 
dict matters  of  common  rumour.  If  the 
hon.  Member  had  any  charge,  connected 
with  this  petition,  to  bring,  either  against 
him  or  his  colleagues  in  office,  let  him 
bring  it  forward  in  a  distinct  and  open 
manner,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  would 
he  vouchsafe  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  0.  Cave  said,  that  though  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  vouchsafe  him 
a  reply,  his  virtuous  indignation  at  this 
rumour  was  a  sufficient  denial  of  its  truth. 
He  had  made  no  charge — he  had  brought 
no  accusation  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  had  merely  said,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  Government,  such  a  charge, 
if  untrue,  should  be  contradicted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  When 
the  hon.  Member  brings  a  distinct  charge 
of  bribery  and  corruption  against  either 
myself  or  any  of  my  colleagues  in  office, 
I  will  give  him  and  the  House  an  answer. 
At  present,  however,  no  charge  is  made  ; 
and  whv  ?  Because  it  is  convenient  to 
circulate  expressions  of  this  kind  at 
present  against  the  Government,  and  to 
let  them  work  their  way  as  they  can.  If 
the  hon.  Member  has  ground  for  charge, 
let  him  bring  it  forward  directly,  and  I 
will  then  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  If  he  has 
nothing  but  common  rumour  to  go  on,  I  will 
not  say  a  word ;  for  there  would  be  no  end  to 
contradicting  the  common  rumours  which 
circulate  against  every  Ministry. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said,  that  if  there  were  any 
ground  for  a  charge  of  this  nature,  it  would 
properly  be  examined  on  an  election  peti- 
tion. That  no  such  examination  had  taken 
place,  was  a  proof  that  the  charge  was 
without  foundation. 


Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  treated  the  subject,  made  him  believe 
that  there  was  something  more  serious  in 
it  than  he  had  at  first  imagined.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  attached  an 
unusual  interest  to  the  question  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  what 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  might 
be ;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  had  reason 
to  entertain  a  strong  belief  that  the 
conduct  of  Government  had  been  such  as 
was  reported,  he  would  be  guily  of  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  if  he  did  not  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  no  one  had  charged 
the  Government  with  having  been  guilty 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  They  might, 
however,  have  improperly  appropriated  the 
public  money  to  the  payment  of  legal 
expenses.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  display  so  much 
virtuous  indignation  on  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  not  conscious  of  exhibiting  more  of 
virtuous  indignation  than  was  necessary. 
Personal  character  was  dear  to  him  :  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  might  place 
what  value  he  pleased  upon  it. 

Mr.  Trant  expressed  his  surprise  that 
any  person  should  believe  such  absurd 
reports  as  had  been  alluded  to.  It  was 
reported,  that  Government  had  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  election  for  Dover,  but 
unfortunately,  they  did  not  advance  a 
farthing  for  that  object. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Canada.]  Mr.  Labouchere  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  would,  early  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  existing 
differences  in  Canada. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  he 
certainly  would,  early  next  Session,  press 
forward  a  measure  as  much  as  possible. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  July  19. 


Mm  una.]  Tha  Earl  of  Eldon  ywaaatad  a  Pathloa  ttam 
the  Magistrate*  of  the  County  of  Pembroke,  again*  tha 
Administration  of  Justice  BuX 

Colonial  Slavery.]   Earl  Oroivenor 
was  desirous,  before  the  termination  of 
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the  Session,  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  one  which  was  deeply  in- 
teresting to  a  great  portion  of  the  most 
respectable  classes  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try— he  meant  the  state   of   the  Slave- 
population  in  the  West  Indies.     He  re- 
gretted to  say,  tliat  very  little  had  as  yet 
been   done,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures,  to   ameliorate  the  condition 
of   the  Slaves.       Their  Lordships  were 
aware  of  the  Resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  in  1823,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  slave-population  of  the 
colonies,    and  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery,   and  they  were  now  aware  how 
little  had  been  done  to  carry  those  Reso- 
lutions into  effect.     It  had  been  suggested 
many  years  ago,  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should   be  passed,  declaring   that, 
after  a  certain  period,  all  children  born  of 
slave  parents  should  be  free,  and  yet  that 
measure  had  never  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, and  he  was  not  aware  that  Govern- 
ment had  taken   any  steps  towards   its 
adoption.     Under  these  circumstances  he 
gave  notice,  that  if  noother  person  brought 
forward  the  subject,  he  would  at  an  early 
period  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  all  the  children  born  of  slave 
parents   should   be  free.      He  was   also 
anxious,    that,   if  possible,  some  period 
should  be  fixed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
altogether.     It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Government  might  have  induced  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  to  adopt    those   mea- 
sures with  respect  to  slaves,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Government  in  those  co- 
lonies which  were  governed  by  his  Majesty 
in  Council.     This,  however,  they  had  not 
done,    and    altogether,  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  from  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1 823,  had  hitherto  been  signally 
disappointed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  observed,  with 
reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Earl,  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  to  de- 
clare that  the  children  of  slave  parents 
should  be  free,  that  such  a  measure,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation, was  impracticable.  If  it  were  to 
be  declared  that  all  the  children  born  of 
slave  parents  should  be  free,  he  for  one 
should  wish  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
explain  how  he  could  find  means  to  take 
care  of  them.  Before  the  noble  Lord 
decreed  their  emancipation,  he  ought  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  them.     With 


respect  to  the  colonies  under  the  Govern- 
ment and  control  of  his  Majesty  in  Coan- 
cil,  the  Ministers  had  done  what  they 
could  to  carry  the  Resolutions  of  1823 
into  effect,  and  had  thereby  evinced 
their  sincere  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  as  much  and  as 
speedily  as  was  practicable,  consistently 
with  a  proper  respect  for  the  colonial 
legislatures,  and  for  the  interests  of  private 
property.  This  having  been  done,  would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  wait  a  little,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  measures  adopted 
in  the  ceded  colonies  might  not  be  attend- 
ed with  such  obvious  advantages  as  to 
induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to  follow 
the  example  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  would  be  the  wisest  and  the  safest 
plan ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  consequences 
of  those  measures  would  be  such  as  tolead 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  them. 

Earl  Grosvenor  thought  Ministers  ought 
certainly  to  have  taken  further  aceps  to 
have  the  regulations  carried  into  effect. 
Their  conduct  in  this  respect  had  griev- 
ously disappointed  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  by  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  speedy  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  altogether  might  the  sooner 
follow.  There  was  another  subject  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention,  and  that  was  the  state  of  the 
Game-laws.  These  laws  required  revi- 
sion, and  he  was  sorry  that  nothing  had 
been  done  this  Session,  to  give  effect  to 
that  desirable  object* 

Lord  Calthorpe  remarked ,  that  M inisters 
had  not  done  all  that  they  could  to  carry 
the  Resolutions  of  1 823  into  effect,  even 
in  the  colonies  which  were  subject  to  the 
direct  control  and  government  of  his 
Majesty  in  Council.  For  instance,  the 
important  point  of  the  admission  of  slave- 
evidence  h^d  not  been  carried  to  its  proper 
extent.  With  respect  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, Government  ought,  without  longer 
delay,  to  interfere  effectually  to  have  the 
object  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  carried  into  effect.  As  to  the 
difficulty  of  taking  care  of  the  children  of 
slave  parents,  in  case  they  should  be  de- 
clared free,  he  should  consider  the  speedy 
extinction  of  slavery  to  he  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  almost  any  price. 

Game  Laws.]  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in 
allusion  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl,  respecting  the  revision  of  the  Game* 
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laws,  observed,  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  convinced  that  these  laws  must  be 
revised,  and  most  undoubtedly  he  had  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion.  He  had 
intended,  therefore,  to  have  brought  in  a 
bill  on  the  subject  this  Session,  and  re- 
frained only  in  consequence  of  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  the  intention  of  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  same 
subject.  If  that  bill  should  be  such  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  he  pre- 
ferred that  the  subject  should  originate  in 
the  other  House.  He  had  seen  the  bill, 
and  found  that  it  would,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, meet  his  views,  and  some  of  the 
clauses  were  copied  from  the  bill  which  he 
had  brought  into  this  House.  The  bill, 
however,  had  been  dropped  for  the  pre- 
sent Session,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
other  business;  but  unless  a  bill  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Game-laws  should  be  brought  in 
next  Session  by  some  other  person,  it  was 
his  intention  to  follow  up  the  course  which 
he  had  before  taken  on  that  subject. 

Coal  Trade.]  Earl  Bathurst  having 
laid  on  the  Table  a  Report  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Committee, 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  congratu- 
lated the  House  that  a  Report  from  this 
Committee  had  been  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table,  after  its  labours  of  two  years. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  consideration  of  that  Report  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  state  some  of  the  results  at  which 
the  committee  had  arrived.  One  of  these 
was,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
Coal  Act  of  the  47th  George  3rd,  should 
be  reversed,  and  that  coals  should  be  sold 
by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  frauds  upon  the  consumer 
to  which  the  measuring  system  gave  rise. 
Another  result  was,  that  the  charges  on 
coals  in  the  Port  of  London  afforded  the 
Corporation  the  extravagant  surplus  reve- 
nue of  60,000/.  per  annum.  The  coal- 
meter  system,  too,  ought  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  to  he  abolished,  and  a  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  arrangement 
adopted  for  clearing  the  ships ;  and  the 
improvident  practice  of  consuming  the 
waste  coal,  without  benefit  to  any  one, 
ought  also  to  be  abolished.  Without  at 
present  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Port  of  London, 
he  might  state,  that  the  accusations  and  . 
cthunntet   against  the  coat-owner*  had 


been  amply  refuted  by  this  Report  of  the 
Coal  Committee.  It  had  been  held  out  in 
some  quarters  that  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
combination  of  the  coal-owners;  but  the 
committee  had  declared,  and  justly  de- 
clared, that  as  long  as  a  free  and  open 
competition  existed,  as  at  present,  between 
the  coal-owners,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  public  interests  could  be  injured  by 
any  combination  among  them.  The  free 
competition  afforded  the  public  ample 
protection.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
an  end  would  be  put  to  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  coal-owners.  He  congratulated 
their  Lordships,  and  the  country,  on  the 
mass  of  information,  on  this  important 
subject,  which  they  had  now  before  them  ; 
and  which  was  unequalled  by  any  inform- 
ation, with  respect  to  the  coal  trade, 
ever  collected  before.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Buddie,  the  clerk  to  the  Tyne  and 
Wear  Navigation  Company,  was  par- 
ticularly valuable,  and  he  recommended 
it  to  the  special  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships as  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  charges 
in  the  Port  of  London.  He  again  con- 
gratulated their  Lordships  on  having  such 
a  Report  before  them,  and  he  hoped  that 
means  would  be  speedily  found  to  do 
away  with  what  he  might  call  the  nefarious 
charges  which  so  much  enhanced  to  the 
public  the  price  of  this  indispensable  ar- 
ticle. A  law  to  reduce  these  charges  to  a 
proper  and  moderate  rate  would  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  legislative  measures  that 
could  be  adopted.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  which,  although  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  had  not  been  pressed  by  the 
committee  so  much  as  he  thought  desir- 
able ;  he  meant  the  Government  duty  of 
six  shillings  the  chaldron  on  sea-borne 
coals.  That  duty  was,  in  his  opinion,  far 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  the  committee  should  have 
introduced  into  their  Report  a  strong  re- 
commendation materially  to  reduce,  if 
not  entirely  to  abolish,  that  duty.  There 
were  others  in  the  committee,  however, 
who  thought  it  best  not  to  press  that  point, 
and  the  Report  had  been  framed  accord- 
ingly. He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
calumnies  against  the  coal-owners  for 
their  monopoly  had  been  by  this  Report 
completely  done  away  with. 

Madras  Registrar's  Bill.]    Lord 
Teynfusm    presented   ft   IVttaou    fron) 
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B.  Hutchinson  and  others,  praying  that  a 
clause  might  he  introduced  into  the 
Madras  Registrar's  Bill,  to  oblige  the 
Company  to  pay  the  money  which  they 
had  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  Regis- 
trar. The  reason  which  they  alleged  was, 
that  they  had  lost  their  property  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Company,  and  the  Com- 
pany ought  to  be  answerable  for  the 
consequences. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  that  the 
Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  that  no  blame  whatever  at- 
tached to  them.  The  fault  rested  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  had  neglected  to 
take  the  proper  security,  and  one  object 
of  the  bill  now  in  progress  was,  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  as  far  as  could  reason- 
bly  be  done.  But  the  Company  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  neglect  of  the  Registrar. 
Whatever  fault  there  was,  rested  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

East  Retford  Disfranchisement 
Bill.]  On  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  was  read  ; 
and  the  question  was  put,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said,  although 
many  noble  and  learned  Lords  had  al- 
ready taken  a  part  in  the  discussion  on 
this  Bill,  he  hoped  that  their  Lordships 
would  not  think  it  presumptuous  in  him 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  it ;  or,  at  the  least, 
to  state  to  their  Lordships  the  grounds  on 
which  he  gave  it  his  support.  In  the  cases 
of  Aylesbury,  Cricklade,  Grampound,  and 
others,  their  Lordships  had  recognized  the 
principle  on  which  this  Bill  was  founded, 
and  had  reformed  those  boroughs  in  the 
manner  thev  had  considered  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Their  Lord- 
ships punished  the  delinquent  boroughs, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  Corporation  was 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  a  majority  of  its 
Members,  and  as  general  corruption  was 
proved  to  have  existed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  all  those  intrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  that  franchise  were  justly 
punished.  On  that  ground  their  Lordships 
were  called  upon  to  act  in  the  present 
case.  It  was  not  asserted  that  all  the 
electors  of  East  Retford  had  acted 
corruptly ;  but  general  corruption  had 
been  proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
at  the  bar.  lie  would  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  the  details  of  the  evidence, 
but  by  that  he  thought  it  had  been  proved, 


that  bribery  and  corruption  had  prevailed 
in  the  borough  of  East  Retford  from  a 
very  early  period.  So  far  back  as  1796, 
their  Lordships  had  heard  persons  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  received  bribes,  and 
that  bribery  was  then  the  usual  practice. 
In  1802  similar  practices  occurred,  and  five 
persons  had  acknowledged  at  their  Lord- 
ships'bar  that  they  had  then  received  bribes. 
Two  persons  had  confessed  to  the  same 
corruption  in  1806.  In  1807,  ten  persons, 
and  in  1812  no  less  than  sixty-four  persons 
were  guilty  of  the  offence;  and  various 
promissory  notes  of  those  dates  confirmed 
their  admissions.  It  appeared  also,  that 
these  sums  were  not  merely  given  as  a 
reward  for  past  services,  but  as  a  retainer 
for  future  occasions.  The  expression  of 
"  being  Marshed"  on  an  occasion  of  non- 
payment, clearly  shewed  that  there  was 
an  understanding  on  the  subject.  He 
did  not  at  that  period  find  evidence  to 
affect  the  majority ;  but  on  coming  down 
to  the  election  of  1818,  all  the  former 
evidence  was  strengthened  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  Evans,  a  gentleman  who  had  not  even 
an  acquaintance  at  East  Retford,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  loose  conversation  in  a  stage- 
coach, went  to  the  Town-clerk,  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  Corporation,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  its  representation.  The 
first  thing  done  was,  to  give  him  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Kippax,  who  at  once  told 
him  he  must  deposit  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  on  Mr.  Evans  asking  why, 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Kippax  was,  that  the 
object  was  to  shew  that  he  had  money  at 
his  command.  Mr.  Evans  was  next  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Thornton,  an  Alderman  of 
the  borough,  who  was  recommended  to 
be  his  agent  by  Mr.  Mee,  the  Town-clerk. 
Mr.  Thornton  plainly  told  Mr.  Evans,  that 
if  he  were  returned  to  Parliament  it  would 
be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  pay 
the  voters.  He  received  160  promises 
out  of  188  voters,  and  of  how  many  out 
of  these  160  did  their  Lordships  think 
were  uninfluenced  by  the  expectation  of 
having  money  given  to  them  ?  It  appeared, 
by  a  list  in  Mr.  Thornton's  hand-writing, 
that  126  were  actually  paid  by  him,  and 
that  twenty -seven  were  paid  by  a  London 
agent,  making  altogether  153  out  of  a 
total  of  188  voters,  leaving  only  thirty- 
five  voters  against  whom  nothing  had  been 
proved.  Supposing  their  Lordships  disin- 
clined to  believe  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Thornton,    whose  evidence,  however,  he 
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thought  deserved  full  credit,  let  them  look 
at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  corro- 
borated. Out  of  188  voters  alive  at  that 
time,  forty-seven  were  dead.  Of  the 
141  remaining  eighty-five  had  admitted  at 
the  bar  the  actual  receipt  of  the  money ; 
and  unquestionable  proof  had  been  given 
of  the  corruption  of  the  rest.  In  proceed- 
ing to  notice  the  election  of  1820,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  circumstances  which  then 
occurred,  as  they  were  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  1818.  Of  190  voters,  171  gave 
their  support  to  Mr.  Evans;  and  the 
number  paid  by  Mr.  Thornton  was  164. 
Of  the  voters  of  the  year  1820,  145  still 
remained  alive;  of  them  84  had  been 
examined  at  their  Lordships'  bar,  and  the 
fact  of  corruption  had  been  proved  against 
eight  others,  making  ninety-two  persons 
whose  corrupt  practices  had  been  dis- 
tinctly shewn.  He  would  not  say  any 
thing  further  with  respect  to  the  elections 
of  1811  and  1812  ;  except  to  remark,  that 
those  who  were  active  in  the  canvas  of  the 
place  then,  also  took  a  considerable  share 
in  the  transactions  of  1 826.  Mr.  Foljambe, 
a  banker  of  great  repute  in  the  town  of 
East  Retford,  had  absconded,  leaving  his 
clerks  in  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment, so  that  it  had  not  been  possi- 
ble to  bring  him  to  their  Lordships'  bar ; 
but  it  had  been  proved  by  his  clerk,  that 
2,800/.  were  in  one  day  made  up  in 
packets  of  twenty  and  forty  guineas  each, 
according  as  the  votes  were  single  or 
double.  It  was  impossible,  from  the 
period  at  which  this  inquiry  began,  to  call 
evidence  to  shew  that  in  1 826  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters  were  corrupt ;  but  when 
their  Lordships  considered  that  the  major- 
ity then  consisted  of  those  who  had  been 
bribed  in  former  years,  and  that  those 
persons  still  formed  the  majority,  there 
could  not  be  much  hesitation  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  majority  were  also 
corrupt  in  1826.  Mr.  Foljambe,  how- 
ever, was  an  active  agent  in  that  election  ; 
and  it  had  been  proved  that  he  said,  "  all 
should  be  right" — "  all  should  be  as 
usual ;"  which  was  explained  to  mean, 
that  twenty  guineas  should  be  paid  to 
every  voter.  Against  another  agent,  who 
canvassed  the  borough  for  Mr.  Wrightson, 
it  was  proved  that  he  made  two  or  three 
distinct  attempts  at  bribery ;  and  to  an 
assemblage  of  burgesses,  by  whom  he  was 
elected  as  Mr.  Wrightson's  agent,  he 
said,  among  other  curious  things,    that 


they  had  "  both  men  and  money."  On 
the  occasion  of  a  person  named  Marsh 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  burgesses,  Alderman 
Parker  said,  that  they  had  always  done 
well  before,  and  if  they  would  vote  for  a 
particular  individual,  they  should  do  well 
again.  Similar  declarations  had  been 
made  by  other  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. Another  material  point  was,  that 
when  Mr.  Ogilvy  became  a  candidate,  the 
first  demand  made  on  him  was  for  a  de- 
posit of  money.  All  the  facts  stated  con- 
cerning the  borough  were,  in  general, 
proved  by  witnesses  worthy  of  credit ;  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  Hornby,  whose 
character  was  such  as  not  to  induce  their 
Lordships  to  place  much  credit  in  his  evi- 
dence, there  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  upon  whom  their  Lordships  might  not 
depend.  Let  the  House  see,  then,  whether, 
upon  this  evidence,  the  character  of  the 
present  body  of  voters  was  such  as  to 
induce  their  Lordships  to  consider  them  fit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  elective  franchise  ? 
Of  the  voters  that  existed  in  1827,  there 
were  only  fifty-nine  whose  characters  had 
not  been  stained  by  corruption  ;  but  of  that 
number  forty-seven  had  become  voters 
between  1820  and  1826,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  investigation  going  on 
in  Parliament,  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
receiving  money,  whatever  tneir  inclina- 
tions might  have  been.  It  was  not  his 
wish  to  enter  further  into  the  evidence,  as 
enough  had  been  said,  to  prove  that  Mem- 
bers were  sent  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  from  this  borough  by  corrup- 
tion. He  was  not  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  niceties  of  law,  tho- 
roughly to  sift  the  whole  evidence,  and 
point  out  its  bearings  upon  every  part  of 
the  case ;  but  it  could  not  be  difficult  for 
their  Lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  was  proof  enough  to  authorize 
them  to  follow  the  precedents  already 
set,  of  interfering,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, for  the  punishment  of  such  cor- 
ruption, notwithstanding  the  penalties 
already  attached  to  bribery  by  the  law. 
Their  Lordships  must  have  perceived,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate  there  had 
been  a  deliberate  intention  to  buy  votes, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  electors  a  settled' 
determination  to  sell  their  votes  to  the 
best  bidder.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the 
franchise  of  the  borough,  supposing  their 
Lordships  to  conclude  that  it  ought  to  be 
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disfranchised,  because  a  noble  friend  of 
of  a  motion  on  the 
subject,  should  this  Bill  go  beyond  a 
second  reading.  He  would  merely  remind 
their  Lordships,  therefore,  that  in  I S 18 
and  1820,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  voter*  were  corrupt,  and  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  ibis  inquiry,  a  large 
majority  remained  oafnipt,  I" 
exertions  had  been  Btftds  to  increase  the 
number  of  uneontam  mated  votens,  and  he 
would  beg  leave  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  He  must,  however,  add, 
that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  separate  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence from  which  he  had  formed  the  con- 
clusion in  which  he  asked  their  Lordships 
to  coincide,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  any 
noble  Lord. 

Lord  Durham: — Being  one  of  those 
three  or  four  individuals  who,  in  common 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  have  attended  the  progress  of 
this  inquiry,  I  trust,  my  Lords  I  shall  not 
incur  the  charge  of  want  of  courtesy  to 
others,  if  I  thus  early  vise  to  address  you, 
particularly  as  I  differ  most  widely  with 
the  noble  Marquis  who  has  just  sat  down, 
not  only  on  the  expediency  of  this  measure, 
but  also  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  evidence.  I  apprehend  I 
am  right  in  assuming,  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  Government  question, 
nor  do  I  consider  thai,  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  proceedings,  this  Bill  can  be  looked 
upon  as  affecting  the  principle  of  Reform 
of  Parliament.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  judi- 
cial question,  and  feel  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  express  our  opinion  on  the 
evidence  produced  before  us,  given,  as  it 
is,  upon  a  Bill  which  will  deprive  of  their 
civil  rights  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
fellow  siibjccls.  Acting,  therefore,  as 
Judges,  I  shall  presume  that  we  are  to  be 
guided  in  our  judgment  of  the  evidence  by 
the  general  rules  of  law.  The  OoMi 
Marquis  observed,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  under- 
standing in  the  niceties  of  law,  to  examine 
the  evidence  adduced  at  our  bar;  and  1 
must  certainly  sav,  that  even  if  he  had  not 
made  that  declaration,  I  should  have  been 
equally  convinced  of  the  fact,  from  the 
arguments  he  has  brought  forward,  in  his 
endeavour  to  prove  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  voters  of  East  Retford  are 
corrupt.  In  what  way  has  the  noble 
Lord  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these 
voters  are  guilty   of    the  crime  charged 


against  them ;  and  in  what  way  has 
attempted  to   make  your  Lordships  i 
credit  to  the  fact  ?     Undoubtedly,  if  It 
conversations  at  taverns, — if  dec  la  rat 
in  public-houses.— if  loose  talk  in  stf 
coaches,  and  other  gossip  of  that  kind 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  aga 
the  burgesses  of  East  Retford,  then  1 
■ire  guilty  of  the  offences  alleged  in 
Bill.     I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  man 
them  are  guilty  of  using  the  language 
puted  to  them,  and  of  making  these 
proper  declarations;  but  the  queaiioa 
have  to  decide  is,  not  whether  these 
over  their  glass  of  ale  or  tattle  of  port* 
a  public-house,    made   use   of  those 
pressions  of  "  all's  tight,"  and  olhe 
that  description  ;  but  whether   they 
been  proved  by  legal  evidence  to  ha? 
ceived  money  "for  their  votes.  I  appre  i 
that,  if  the  question  is  to  be  thus  dec 
according    to     the     legitimate      rule* 
evidence,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
which  there  are  now  so  many  in  the  Ho 
will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  it  is 
possible  to  bear  out  the  case  of  the 
meters  of  the  Bill ;  for  although  we 
not  always  the  benefit  of  the  attendau 
those    learned    Lords,    there    can    be 
doubt  they  have  read  and  attW 
siden-d  the  evidence  produced  at  our 
Having  said  thus  much  of  the  principle 
which  the  noble  Marquis  has  attempted 
make  out  bis  majority,  I  may  be  pcrmili 
to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Hou 
the   very   different    principle    which 
governed    us   in  all  former  cases  of  < 
frauchisement;  namely, that  bribery  sho 
be   proved  to  have  extended  to  the 
jority    of  the  voters.      Grew 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  pr 
pie  ;  amongst  others,  1  have  the  author 
of  the    noble   and    learned    Lord  oo 
Woolsack,  who  stated  last  year,  on  a  i 
cussion   on   the   Fenryn    Bill,    that   in 
case  had  such  a  bill  passed,  unless  it    i 
been  clearly  established  that  a  very  lar 
proportion  of  the  voters  were  affected  ' 
the  evidence.      Many    good    and  khii 
reasons  may  be  given  for  the  adoption 
this  principle.     First,  it  has  been  held  tli 
the  right  of  choosing  Members  of  Parli 
ment  is  not  merely  an  individual  right,  b 
is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  total 
acting  as   a  corporation.      In  support 
this  position  1  have  the  words  of  a  ve 
distinguished  authority,  and  I  beg  to  a 
that,  in  quoting  them,  as  in  many  c  ' 
arguments  I  shall  use,  I  am  aware  1 
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only  repeating  that  which  has  been  much 
better  urged  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  by 
the  able  Counsel  employed  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  electors  of  East  Retford. 
Ix>rd  Holt,  in  the  case  of  Ash  by  and  White, 
in  Howell's  State  Trials,  says — "  The 
other  right  of  choosing  Parliament  bur- 
gesses is  not  annexed  to  any  freehold  or 
estate  in  possession,  but  vested  in  the 
freemen  of  the  place,  and  is  created  in  this 
manner ;  viz. — when  a  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, a  grant  was  either  then  or  after, 
made  to  the  body  politic,  that  they  shall 
have  two  burgesses  for  the  Parliament  to 
be  chosen  either  by  all  the  freemen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  such  a  selected 
number  as  is  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
The  inheritance  of  this  privilege  is  in  the 
whole  Corporation  aggregate,  but  the 
benefit,  possession,  and  exercise,  is  in  the 
persons  of  those,  who,  by  the  constitution 
of  those  charters,  are  appointed  to  elect/' 
Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  inheritance  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  being  in  the  Cor- 
poration, it  can  only  be  forfeited  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  Corporation.  I  need 
not  say  that  a  Corporation  can  only  act  by 
its  majority.  It  requires,  therefore,  the 
acts  of  a  majority  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
privileges  of  the  Corporation.  All  acts 
done  by  the  minority  must  be  considered 
as  the  acts  of  individuals — not  of  the 
Corporation.  If  they  are  corrupt,  punish 
them  as  individuals ;  but  do  not  disfran- 
chise the  Corporation,  who,  acting  through 
their  only  legal  and  constitutional  organ — 
their  majority — are  found  pure  and  in- 
nocent. Other  reasons  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine.  It  is  bad  enough — 
unjust  enough — to  punish  a  few  innocent 
persons  for  the  crimes  of  their  guilty  com- 
panions, who  exceed  them  in  number; 
but  it  is  still  more  unfair  to  punish  the 
majority  for  the  crimes  of  the  minority. 
Besides,  if  this  principle  were  not  main- 
tained, the  effect  would  be,  to  enable  two 
or  three  persons,  by  guilty  or  treacherous 
conduct,  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  a  large 
number  of  innocent  persons, — I  say  two 
or  three,  because,  who  is  to  say  what 
number  is  to  constitute  a  minority  suffi- 
ciently large  to  usurp  the  functions  of  a 
majority  ?  or,  is  it  to  be  the  majority  of 
the  minority,  for  whose  acts  the  Corpora- 
tion is  to  be  held  responsible  ?  The  in- 
justice, the  inconvenience,  the  ridiculous 
absurdity  of  this  is  so  evident,  that  the 
argument  need  be  pursued  no  further.  If, 
then,  it  be  admitted,  as  I  think  it  ought 


and  must  be,  that  a  majority  of  the  whole 
of  a  Corporation  must  be  proved  guilty 
before  its  privileges  be  forfeited,  the 
question  is,  whether,  in  this  case,  a  ma- 
jority has  been  so  affected,  and  to  that  I 
shall  now  apply  myself.  But  first,  I  say, 
that  no  bribery  whatever  has  been  actually 
proved.  All  that  has  been  proved  is,  that 
packets  of  money  were  left  at  the  houses 
of  voters,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  persons 
whom  they  did  not  know,  and  to  whom 
they  could  not  return  them.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  admitted  to  be  the  case  by 
many  of  the  voters  themselves ;  but  their 
evidence  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
not  be  broken  into  parts ;  if  we  take  one 
portion  of  their  evidence  we  must  take  the 
other,  and  we  shall  there  find  that  they 
also  distinctly  swear,  that  they  never  re- 
ceived these  packets  in  consequence  of  any 
bargain,  agreement,  or  compact  whatever, 
direct  or  indirect— implied  or  otherwise, 
either  in  1812,  1818,  or  in  1820.  There 
were  212  voters  when  these  proceedings 
were  commenced,  and  six  who  had  the 
rights  of  freemen,  but  who  had  not  taken 
up  their  freedom,  have  since  been  added 
to  the  number.  There  are  now  thirty 
apprentices  serving  their  time,  who  in  the 
course  of  ^ve  years  (the  probable  duration 
of  the  next  Parliament)  will  be  entitled 
to  their  freedom,  making  altogether  a  con- 
stituent body  of  about  250 ;  of  these  there 
arc  affected,  not  by  stage-coach  and 
public-house  conversation,  but  by  direct 
testimony,  ninety-seven  only,  out  of  whom 
there  are  twenty  who  voted  for  Sir  Henry 
Wright  Wilson.  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  analyze  the  list  of  voters,  and  I  find 
that  the  account  stands  thus— 

Freemen  on  the  Books  in 

1812.. 1818.. 1820. .1826.. 1830.. )835 
Were....  169..  181..  190..  212..  218..  250 
Corrupt..  2fi..  88..  92..  97..  97..  97 
Pure  ....  143..  100..    98..  115..  121..  153 

At  each  period  there  is  a  majority  of  pure 
over  corrupt.  How  is  the  number  of 
ninety-seven  produced  ?  Not  by  proving 
that  they  all  received  money  at  one 
election,  but  by  adding  together  all  those 
who  at  any  election  received,  although 
they  might  not  have  done  so  at  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  one.  This  is  shewn 
by  the  following  analysis  : — 

Received  packets  in  1812. .1818.. 1820. .24 

1818..  1820.. 59 

1820.. 10 

1812.. 1818  2 

1818  3 
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Thus  only  twenty-four  are  proved  to  have 
habitually  received  packets,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  all  mixed  up  together,  only  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  eight  years,  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  more  than  200 
years,  and  ceased  with  all  at  the  last 
election,  no  one  act  of  receipt  having 
been  proved,  or  even  insinuated  against 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  of  those  who  re- 
ceived packets  at  the  election  of  1820, 
twenty  voted  for  Sir  H.  Wilson  in  1826, 
on  political  principle,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  his  declaration  that  he 
would  spend  no  money.  In  fairness, 
therefore,  those  twenty  should  be  deducted 
from  the  ninety-seven,  without  which 
however,  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a 
majority  of  forty-four  pure  voters  over 
corrupt ;  the  pure  being  141 ;  the  corrupt 
97 ;  Majority  44.  In  the  course  of  five 
years  thirty  more  must  be  added,  making 
—pure,  171;  leaving  a  majority  of  seventy- 
four  pure.  And  now  let  us  see  how  the 
majorities  and  minorities  stood  in  the 
cases  of  the  former  Disfranchisement  Bills. 
The  contrast  will  be  found  very  remark- 
able. 

Shoreham. — 140  Voters  at  the  last 
election  :  of  these,  92  bribed  ;  48  pure , 
majority  of  bribed  over  pure,  44. 

Crickladc. — 170  Voters  at  the  last 
election  :  of  these,  160  bribed  ;  10  pure  ; 
majority  of  bribed  over  pure,  150. 

Aylesbury. — ,450  Voters  at  the  last 
election  :  of  these,  350  bribed ;  100  pure ; 
majority  of  bribed  over  pure,  250. 

Grampound. — 58  Voters  at  the  last 
election  :  of  these,  47  bribed  ;  1 1  pure  ; 
majority  of  bribed  over  pure,  36. 

I  should  here  observe ,  th  at  the  last  elect  ion 
in  1 826,  is  only  affected  by  the  evidence  of 
Hornby,  Hudson,  and  Ogilvy.  Hudson's 
evidence  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning.  Hornby  has  been  contra- 
dieted,  in  every  instance,  by  the  parties 
themselves — by  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons— as  to  declarations  said  to  have  been 
made  in  their  presence.  He  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  himself  the  inventor 
of  the  expression  "  All's  rii^ht,"  which 
formed  so  material  a  feature  of  the  noble 
Marquis's  speech,  and  of  which  in- 
vention he  made  a  public  boast.  His 
character  is  such,  that  three  most  respect- 
able witnesses  declared  thev  would  not 
believe  him  on  his  oath.  He  was  proved 
to  have  made  a  will  for  a  man  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  which  was  set  aside  at  two  suc- 
cessive trials  at  York  by  special  juries ; 
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and  he  was  discharged  by  his  employer 
for  embezzlement  of  monies  committed  to 
his  charge.  Ogilvy  proves  nothing,  bat 
that  he  was  asked  to  make  a  deposit  of 
money  in  some  banker's  hands  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses — a  measure  always 
adopted  at  all  contested  elections.  He  also 
talked  of  significant  nods  and  shakes  of 
the  head,  in  which  he  was  directly  contra- 
dicted, and  ended  his  career  by  bolting 
from  the  town,  unable  to  pay  an  ale-house 
bill  of  70/. ;  and  this,  my  Lords,  is  all  the 
evidence  which  touches  the  last  election  in 
1826.  It  is  so  essentially  defective,  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  that  election 
is  free  from  all  guilt,  whatever  it  may  b? 
contended  attaches  to  former  periods.  I 
fear  I  have  somewhat  wearied  the  House 
by  this  tedious  detail,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it,  in  order  to  show  upon  what 
a  fallacious  foundation  the  noble  Marquis 
has  proceeded.  Let  me  now  ask  how  the 
case  stands  as  compared  with  previous 
bills  of  this  kind ;  and  this  is  the  more 
necessary,  for  this  Bill  establishes  a  crime 
which  has  never  yet  been  held  to  be 
criminal,  and  by  evidence  unknown  to 
the  law  of  England.  In  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Crickladc,  Aylesbury,  and 
Grampound,  this  House  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  establishing  legal  guilt 
on  the  part  of  those  to  be  disfranchised. 
What  was  the  history  of  those  cases? 
I  read  from  the  printed  report  of  Mr, 
Alderson's  speech — "  A  remarkable  scene 
of  corruption  was  at  this  time  brought 
to  light  by  the  Select  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  determine  a  contested  election  for 
the  borough  of  New  Shoreham,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex ;  the  matter  of  contest 
was,  that  the  returning  officer  for  that  bo- 
rough had  relumed  a  candidate  with  only 
thirty-seven  votes,  in  prejudice  to  another 
who  had  eighty-seven,  of  which  he  had 
queried  seventy -six,  and  made  his  return 
without  examining  the  validity  of  the  votes 
he  had  so  queried.  It  appeared  from  the 
defence  made  by  the  officer,  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  freemen  of  that  borough  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  under  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Club,  the  apparent 
ends  of  which  institution  were  to  promote 
acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  to 
answer  such  other  purposes  as  were  suita- 
ble to  the  import  of  its  name.  Under  the 
sanction   of  piety  and  religion,  and  the 


cover  of  occasional  acts  of  charity,  they 
profaned  that  sacred  name  by  making  it 
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a  veil  for  carrying  on  the  worst  purposes, 
of  making  a  traffic  of  their  oaths  and  con- 
sciences, and  setting  their  borough  to  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder,  while  the  rest  of  the 
freemen  were  deprived  of  every  legal  be- 
nefit from  their  votes.  The  members  of 
this  society  were  bound  to  secrecy  and  to 
each  other,  by  oaths,  writings,  bonds  with 
large  penalties,  and  all  the  ties  that  could 
strengthen  their  compact ;  and  carried  on 
this  traffic  by  the  means  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, who,  under  pretence  of  scruples  of 
conscience,  never  appeared  or  voted  at  any 
election  themselves,  but  having,  notwith- 
standing, sold  the  borough  and  received 
the  stipulated  price,  they  gave  directions 
to  the  rest  how  to  vote,  and  by  this  com- 
plicated evasion,  the  employers  and  their 
agents  having  fully  satisfied  their  consci- 
ences, shared  the  money  as  soon  as  the 
election  was  over,  without  any  further 
scruple.  The  returning  officerhad  belonged 
to  this  society,  and  having  taken  some  dis- 
gust to  his  associates,  had  quitted  their 
party :  the  majority  of  legal  voters  which 
he  objected  to  was,  he  said,  in  part  owing 
to  his  experimental  knowledge  of  their 
corruption,  and  partly  founded  upon  se- 
veral improper  acts  that  had  come  within 
his  knowledge  as  a  Magistrate  upon  the 
late  election."  This,  therefore,  was  a  case 
of  allegations  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  re- 
turning officer,  and  by  other  persons  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  bo- 
rough of  Shoreham,  there  was  a  club  which 
had  been  established  for  many  years  to  pro- 
mote bribery  and  corruption  :  it  was  a 
club  which  was  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee ;  it  was  a  club,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves,  by  oaths  and  by  bonds, 
to  do  whatever  the  committee  thought  it 
was  incumbent  upon  them  to  do.  The 
committee  made  a  previous  bargain ;  they 
received  the  money  from  the  candidate; 
the  candidate  having  paid  the  money,  and 
the  committee  having  received  it,  the  com- 
mittee gave  directions  on  the  subject  to 
the  persons  of  the  club,  and  they  voted 
according  to  the  decisions  and  orders  of 
the  committee.  Why,  my  Lords,  can  any 
man  doubt  that  that  was  a  plain  case  of 
gross  bribery,  aggravated  by  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  persons,  every  one  of  whom 
voted  under  those  circumstances,  were 
guilty  of  bribery,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  bribery,  too,  at  the  last  election  ; 
because  it  was  upon  the  last  election  that 
the  event  took  place  which  brought  the 
whole  to  light.  A  case  of  a  more  aggra- 
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vated  description  than  the  case  of  Shore" 
ham  can  hardly  be  found,  involving 
everything  that  could  make  it  bad  ;  in- 
volving a  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  ;  involving  the  last  election  ;  in- 
volving bribery  ;  and  involving  a  conspira- 
cy which  had  been  carried  on  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  next  case  was  Crick- 
lade,  where  there  was  also  a  majority  of 
electors  bribed,  and  that  too  at  the  last 
election.  There,  also,  actual  convictions 
for  bribery  took  place,  and  the  corrupt 
conduct  had  been  continued  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  In  the  case  of  Ayles- 
bury, in  like  manner,  there  was  bribery 
at  the  last  election — bribery  of  the  ma- 
jority—  bribery  of  long  continuance; 
and  though  there  was  no  club,  there 
was  a  regular  list  of  voters,  who  were 
all  bound,  by  a  common  tie,  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  a  particular 
number  of  persons.  In  the  case  of  Gram- 
pound,  Counsel  began  by  laying  upon 
your  Lordships'  Table  a  variety  of  actual 
convictions  for  bribery  at  the  last  election, 
and  shewed  that  in  the  three  or  four  pre- 
vious elections  the  majority  of  voters  had, 
upon  every  successive  election,  been  bribed. 
It  appears,  then,  that  it  was  proved  in  all 
those  cases,  that  at  the  election  preceding 
the  investigation,  a  majority  of  voters  had 
been  guilty  of  bribery,  as  known  to  the  law 
of  England.  Nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  instance ;  for  bribery; 
as  known  to  the  law,  has  not  been  proved 
to  have  been  committed.  It  becomes  now 
important  for  us  to  consider  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  constitutes 
bribery ;  and  in  order  to  shew  that,  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  the  Bribery  Act,  the  2nd  of  Geo. 
2nd,  c.  24.  Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  only  made 
in  affirmance  of  common-law.  It  has  al- 
ways been  held  to  be  so,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment any  person  may  be  indicted  for  any 
act  of  bribery  that  he  may  commit,  either 
under  the  statute, or  common-law.  I  there- 
fore state  this  to  your  Lordships  as  the  ex- 
position of  the  common-law ;  it  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  the 
King  v.  Pitt,  in  the  Third  Volume  of  Bar- 
row's Reports.  What  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  points  out  and  defines 
to  constitute  bribery  ?  It  is  the  "  Asking, 
receiving,  or  taking  any  money  or  reward 
by  way  of  gift;  or  agreeing,  or  contracting 
for  any  money  or  reward,  either  to  give  his 
vote  or  to  forbear  voting  in  any  election  ; 
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or  by  himself  or  anyone  employed  by  him, 
by  nny  gift  or  reward,  01  by  any  promise, 
agreement,  or  security  for  any  gilt  or  re- 
ward, corrupting  or  procuring  any  person 
or  persons  to  give  their  votes,"  .  .  and 
so  forth.  So  that  your  Lordships  we,  Lbftt 
in  order  to  bring  the  parties  within  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  common-law,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
person  who  has  the  vote  should  nsk,  re- 
ceive, or  take  money,  or  money's  worth.  I'or 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  vote.  This, then, 
it  is  which  constitutes  I  he  crime  of  bribery  ; 
and  your  Lordships  will  find  it  distinctly 
laid  down,  that  money  paid  after  tile  vote 
was  given,  although  with  reference  to  the 
vote  given,  if  given  without  previous  con- 
cert, does  not  amount  to  the  crime  of  bri- 
bery. I  say,  therefore,  that,  in  this  case, 
it  is  clear  that  bribery  has  not  been  prov- 
ed, so  that  if  these  parlies  are  disfranchis- 
ed, it  will  not  be  for  brihery  known  to  the 
common-law- — defined  by  the  statute-law 
--and  recognised  by  Courts  of  law — -but 
on  account  of  corruption,  which,  al- 
though very  improper,  very  repugnant  to 
morality,  is  yet  au  offence  not  known  to 
the  common-law,  and  against  the  com- 
mission of  which  the  Statute-book  had 
given  no  warning  ;  thus,  in  fact,  will  be 
created  an  ex  post  facto  punishment  for 
an  ex  post  facto  crime,  of  which  not  the 
majority,  but  the  minority  have  been  guil- 
ty. Corruption,  then,  is  the  only  offence 
with  which  these  parties  c;in  be  charged  ; 
and  what,  I  pray  the  House,  is  the  defini- 
tion of  corruption  '.  It  is  not  defined  by 
the  laws  of  England,  so  that  its  definition 
must  depend  on  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
those  who  consider  the  subject.  In  this 
case  it  seems,  that  receiving  twenty  or  for- 
ty guineas,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  is  to 
be  considered  as  constituting  corruption  ; 
whilst  there  is  not  a  county,  city,  or  bo- 
rough in  England,  in  which,  after  electious, 
livings,  places  in  the  Excise,  Customs,  and 
other  gratifications,  are  not  given  away  Ijv 
the  Member  who  has  command  of  Minis- 
terial patronage.  If  that  be  corruption, 
it  is  yet  in  daily  practice,  If  a  Minister, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  thinks  fit  to  gratify  a  Peer  of 
this,  or  a  Commoner  of  the  other,  House 
of  Parliament  with  a  place  for  supporting 
or  strengthening  the  .Administration,  as  it 
is  called,  by  his  vole  in  Parliament,  is  it  to 
be  styled  corruption?  If  it  he,  it  yet 
daily  takes  place.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  distinction  cau  he  drawn  between  the 
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Peer   and    Commoner  who  so   receiv 
place,  and  the  voter  who  receives  twe 
or  forty  guineas?     Why  is  the  poor 
in  be  disgraced,  dishonoured,  and  dis 
chised  on  the  one  hand,    whilst   <ii 
Other,  the  rich  Peer  is  to  be  congratu 
by  all  bis  friends  ;    and,  in  the  langui 
Scripture,  t<>  I"'  proclaimed  in  the   St 
as  a  "  man  whom  the  King   deli^htet 
honour."        NOW,    my    Lords,    as    to 
amount  of  this  corruption — suppose  I 
those  persons  did   receive  twentv  or  ft 
guineas  each,  and  that  3,000/.  or  4,0 
was  distributed  amongst  them,  I   say 
as  a  drop  of  water  in  the' 
with    the   sums   spent   in    elections. 
Evans    himself  tells  us,    that    lie 
17,000/.  at  Leicester,  and  it  is  prettv  I 
known,  that  at  the  last  election 
umberland,  140.000/.    was    spent,    not 
Legal    expenses  only,  but  in  treating, 
other  illegal   inducements  to  voting. 
my  own  election  in  the  county  of  Dur 
I  had  to  spend  about  3(1,000/!,  and  a  nc 
friend  of  mine,  a  noble  Marquis  oppo 

must  have  spent  a  great   deal    ■--.. 

the  election  for  Yorkshire,  in 
though  there  was  no  contest,    100,0 
was  spent  by  the  four  candidates— a 
which  »ns  mentioned  m  the  other  H 
of  Parliament,  by  one  of  the   Mem 
In  the  election  of  1806,  for  the  same  c 
ty,  Lord  Milton  spent  100,000/. ;  ano 
party  90.000/.,  and  the  commute;: 
acted  for  Mr.  Wilberforce,  60,000/.;  ind 
the  expenses of even  an  uncontested  elect 
for  Yorkshire  are  so  notorious,  I 
at  this  moment  the  greatest  difficult 
find  M  embers  to  represent  it,  and  I  be 
tlint,  except  one  of  the  present  Mem 
and  a  gentleman  little  known  to  the 
holders  of  the  county,  nooth  , 
have  declared   them  selves  candtdjtta 
the   expensive   honour   of  repi 
In  fact,  with  the  exception   .  I 
sler,  there  is  hardly  a  place  in  Enj; 
where  it  is  not   necessary   for  a  candi 
who  seriously  intends  to  succeed,  to  i 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.     W'lte 
the  theory  of  the  representation  may  be 
has  in  practice  enme  to   this, 
directly  or  indirectly,  covertly  or  open 
every  man  comes   into   Partial 
breach  of  the  law.  Another  ce  I 
arises  upon  this  question,     If  tl 
lion  of  the  voter  who  receives  "20/.  for  I 
single  vote  deserves  punishment,  what  i 
you  to  do  with  a  person  who  sells,  nut  t 
individual  vote,  hut  the  actual  repieac* 
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tion  of  boroughs,  the  actual  seats  them- 
selves ?     It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
market-price  of  a  seat  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  is  1,200/.      A  noble  friend 
near  me  tells  me  that  the  price  has  so  risen 
of  late  that  it  is  1,800/.  annually.     No 
person  will  now  pay  7,000/.,  taking  his 
chance  of  the  Parliament  being  long  or 
short,  but  gives  his  annual  sum  of  1,800/.  to 
be  secured  in  his  seat.     I  know  that  it  used 
only  to  be  1 ,000/.  a-year ;  for  many  years 
ago  a  seat  was  offered  to  be  placed  at  my 
disposal  at  that  price.     Most  of  these  bo- 
roughs, so  sold,  are  the  property  of  Peers 
of  this  House,  and   a  valuable   property 
they  must  be,  when  we  hear  that  the  free- 
hold of  the  celebrated  and  notorious  bo- 
rough of  Gatton  has  lately  been  sold  to  a 
noble  Lord  for  1 80,000/.  These,  my  Lords, 
are  the  acts  of  Peers,  of  Commoners,  of 
clergymen,  who  receive  a  portion  of  their 
incomes,  and  much  of  their  consideration 
in  life,  from  the  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament; 
and  I  will  venture,  if  you  will  give  me  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  such  as   has  extorted 
the  evidence  now  on  our  Table,  to  pledge 
myself  to   make  these  same  Peers   and 
Commoners  confess  every  one  of   these 
facts.     It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  feel 
myself  entitled  to  say,  that  the  corruption 
of  East  Retford  is  infinitely  less  than  that 
of  nine  cases  out  of  ten.     I  have  alluded 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  evidence  before 
us  was  extracted  from  the  witnesses  brought 
to  our  bar,  and  I  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
acts  of  injustice  ever  perpetrated,  that  In- 
demnity Bill  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant. 
In  all  other  cases,  Bills  of  Indemnity  have 
been  passed  for  the  protection  of  voluntary 
witnesses,  bat  this  has  been  used  as  the 
instrument    of    inquisitorial    torture,   by 
which  confessions  were  extorted  upon  oath, 
from  persons  in  crimination  of  themselves ; 
compelling  them  to  be  accessories  to  their 
own  disgrace,  and  to  violate  all  the  ties  of 
honour,  of  gratitude,  and  confidential  in- 
tercourse.    The  injustice,  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  this,  was  never  surpassed  even 
in  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition.    But  putting  aside  the  justice  of 
the  matter,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which  such 
a  course   must  lead.     Under  the  powers 
of  such  a  bill,  if  made  applicable  to  your- 
selves, you  might  be  made  to  declare  the 
number  of  boroughs  you  held,  the  number 
of  seats  you  sell,  the  number  of  fictitious 
votes  you  can  create,  the  number  of  quali- 
fications deposited  in  your  solicitor's  office, 


and  not  given  out  to  your  tenants  till  the 
day  of  election ; — many  of  you  might  be 
compelled  to  appear  at  the  bar  and  disclose 
these  very  awkward  facts — and  you  would 
then,  1  doubt  not, my  Lords,  exclaim  loudly 
against  that  cruel  injustice  and  tyranny 
which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  .Evans  and  the 
burgesses  of  East  Retford,  has  excited  so 
little  of  your  sympathy  and  indignation. 
I  fear,  my  Lords,  that  1  have  taken  up  a 
great  deal  of  your  time,  and  I  am  aware 
that  the  case  itself  is  a  very  dry  one,  but  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  enter  upon  it 
thus  at  large,  with  reference  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  us, 
because  I  considered  that  we  were  acting 
judicially,  and  had,  therefore,  as  Judges,  a 
sacred  and  imperative  duty  to  discharge 
towards  the  unfortunate  individuals  who 
have  been  brought  to  your  bar,  and  who 
are  menaced  with  the  deprivation  of  their 
elective  rights.  My  Lords,  in  this  case  I 
cannot  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by 
extraneous  considerations.  I  avow  that 
my  decided  predilection  is  for  a  general 
reform  of  all  boroughs,  and  for  an  entire 
alteration  of  the  representative  system, 
but  I  cannot  let  my  partialities  for  reform 
blind  me  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  this  bo* 
rough  is  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  punish- 
ed, there  are  others,  inflnitely  more  guilty 
than  it, suffered  to  escape.  The  application 
of  the  principle  of  reform  is  not  more  ne- 
cessary to  this  borough  than  to  one  hun- 
dred others — for  in  every  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  a  greater  corruption,  and  more 
illegal  inducements  to  voting  are  avowedly 
and  notoriously  practised.  But  this,  I  say 
again,  is  a  subject  foreign  to  the  measure 
now  under  consideration.  This  is  a  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  and  we  are  to  de- 
cide on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. In  my  conscience  I  must  declare 
them  absolved,  because  no  bribery  has 
been  made  out — because  a  minority  only 
have  been  guilty  of  corruption,  which  is 
no  legal  offence — and  because,  that  cor- 
ruption amongst  those  few  began  in  1812 
and  ended  in  1 820,  leaving  the  last  elec- 
tion wholly  and  entirely  untouched.  My 
Lords,  on  these  grounds,  and  actuated  by 
these  motives,  1  move  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  intend  to 
enter  into  the  history  of  this  very  dry  and 
uninteresting  subject,  but  he  should  neg- 
lect his  duty  to  their  Lordships  if  he  re- 
mained altogether  silent.  Neither  was  it 
his  intention  to  travel  .through  the  volu- 
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"  You  cannot,"  said  he,  "  succeed 
taking  a  certain  course.  It  has  Ix 
practice  after  each  election,  for  e: 
to  receive  twenty  guineas  for  a  aio 
and  you  will  tie  expected  to  yrive 
another  person  named  Kippax, 
also  introduced,  who,  at  though  not 


minous  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been 
heard  at  their  Lordships' bar,  but  hew 
endeavour  shortly  to  direct  their  Lord- 
ships'  attention  to  what  he  considered  the 
most  materia!  fads,  leaving  it  to  them  to 
infer  whether  the  Bill  ought  to  be  rend  a 
second  lime  or  not.  So  for  back  as  1790, 
it  was,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
practice  of  the  voters  of  this  borough  to 
receive,  after  every  election,  from  the 
cessful  candidate  a  sum  of  money,  not 
fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  candidate, 
but  a  precise  and  market  price  of  twenty 
guineas  for  a  single  vote,  and  forty 
guineas  for  a  double  vote;  that  practi 


,  the 
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and  1 807.  Having  stated  this  shortly, 
would  not  enter  into  any  detail  with 
spect  to  the  elections  of  those  years.  The 
first  election  to  which  he  wished  princi- 
pally to  call  attention  was  that  of  IS  12, 
when  Mr.  Osbaldeston  and  Mr.  Marsh 
were  candidates.  Eighteen  months  after 
that  election  a  meeting  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Hannam  and  Mr.  Pickup,  the 
steward  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  at  the  Angel 
Inn,  A  list  of  voters  was  there  produced, 
and  Pickup  paid  money  to  sixty-four  dif- 
ferent persons  whose  names  were  in  the 
list.  All  of  them  did  not  at  that  time  re- 
ceive twenty  guineas,  for  some  of  them 
had  already  received  advances;  but  so 
much  was  paid  to  each  man  as  made  up  to 
him,  with  what  he  had  received,  that  sum. 
This  was  proved  by  Mr.  Hannam,  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Pickup.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  voters  were  now  alive,  and  twenty 
of  them,  who  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
had  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
This  transaction,  however,  took  place 
eighteen  years  back,  and  their  Lordships 
would  not  think  the  corruption  of  that 
election,  even  if  it  had  extended  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  existing  voters,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  Bill,  if  transactions  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  nature  bad  not  subsequently 
taken  place.  At  the  election  in  1818. 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Crompton  offered 
themselves  as  candidates.  The  former 
Gentleman  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
place,  and  knew  no  one  individual  in  it ; 
but  having  by  accident  been  introduced 
to  the  brother  of  the  town-clerk,  and  hav- 
ing, in  consequence  of  some  conversation 
in  a  stage  coach,  heard  something  of  the 
horough,  he  thought  he  would  try  his 
chance.  On  his  arrival  at  Retford  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who  told 
him  at  once  what  course  he  must  pursue. 


gess,  made  himself  very  active  in  the 
tion,  and  be  also  told  him,  that 
I  be  custom  of  the  place.  Acco 
Mr.  Evans  adopted  Thornton  as  his 
the  election  went  on  ;  there  was  r 
test,  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Evai 
elected.  After  the  election  a  cot 
cation  took  place  between  Mr.  Eva 
his  agent,  Thornton,  tosettle  the  a" 
the  election,  in  the  course  of  which 
peared  that  a  regular  account  cui 
kept,  in  which  so  many  votes. 
down  to  be  paid  for  by  Mr.  Thorn 
East  Retford  ;  Mr.  Warde,  another 
of  Mr.  Evans,  having  to  pay  twen 
London  voters.  Mr.  Evans  accori 
sent  the  money  to  his  agent,  in  ort 
settle  his  accounts.  The  question 
then,  was  there  any  evidence  that 
men  were  paid  at  all  and  on  accou 
their  votes?  In  the  first  place, 
eighty  to  ninety  individuals,  to  who 
money  was  paid,  had  been  called  1 
bar,  and  proved  the  receipt  of  it. 
was  asked,  from  what  circumstam 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
were  paid  ?  from  this  plain  circuma 
he  would  answer,  that  if  they  had  no 
paid,  they  would  have  been  clamor 
Mr.  Evans  for  their  money;  but  h 
never  troubled  with  any  clamours  < 
demands.  Could  anybody  then  ent 
a  doubt  that  this  money  had  been  ap 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  for  the  payment  o 
votes  that  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Eva 
With  respect  to  the  London  voters 
was  clear  that  the  monev  was  pa 
Warde  for  them  by  Mr.  E- 
never    received  any  complaint  that 

been  paid.     If  they  had 
there    could    not    be  a    doubt   but 

uld  have  heard  of  it,  for 
Thornton  says,    in  one  of  bis  lettc 

nust  be  paid  at  once,  or  i 
who  do  not  receive  it  in  the  first 
stance  will  be  almost  ready  to  tea 
pieces.  The  facts,  then,  of  the 
ii  of  1818,  shew  that  150  vote 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Evans,  were 
money  by  Mr.  Thornton  at  East  Ret 
and  twenty-six  more  of  them  were 
in   Loudon   by   Mr.  Warde.     Two   ; 
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afterwards  at  the  election  of  1 820,  similar 
circumstances  occurred ;  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Crompton  were  again  candidates, 
again  were  they  successful,  and  again 
was  the  money  paid.  This  was  clear  by 
the  letters  enclosing  the  notes,  and  was 
confirmed  by  other  circumstances.  Mr. 
Evans  himself  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
and  clearly  proved  those  facts ;  but  Mr. 
Crompton  being  a  Member  of  the  other 
House,  had  availed  himself  of  his  privi- 
lege and  refused  to  attend,  and  Mr. 
Foljambe  who  acted  for  him,  had  thought 
proper  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Continent,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  examined  at  the  bar. 
It  appeared,  however,  by  the  evidence  of 
two  clerks  of  his  bank,  that  packages  of 
money  were  made  up,  and  distributed 
among  the  voters  by  a  person  named 
William  Cottam.  It  was  impossible  to 
have  heard  this  evidence,  without  drawing 
the  conclusion,  that  this  money  was  paid 
for  votes  which  had  been  given.  If  their 
Lordships  came  to  that  conclusion,  and  it 
was  for  them,  in  their  capacity  of  Judges, 
to  form  it  or  not,  as  seemed  just,  then 
what  became  of  the  argument  stated  by 
his  noble  friend,  who  contended  that  cor- 
ruption ought  to  be  proved  to  have  existed 
in  the  majority  of  the  electors  ?  Why,  cor- 
ruption in  the  majority  had  been  proved. 
But  then  it  was  contended,  that  this  was 
no  offence ;  and  his  noble  friend  had 
stated  the  large  sums  which  he  and  many 
other  noble  Lords  had  expended  in  elec- 
tions. That  might  be  very  true,  be  was 
aware  of  the  expenses  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  but  his  noble  friend,  whose  expen- 
diture had  been  so  larjre,  never  gave  any 
money,  nor  promised  to  give  any  money 
to  induce  electors  to  vote  for  him.  He 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  sums 
expended,  large  as  they  appeared,  had 
been  spent  in  a  way  allowed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  law.  Bribery  at  elec- 
tions he  took  to  be  this :  that  the  par- 
ties open  to  it  would  not  give  their  votes 
except  to  those  who  would  satisfy  them 
that  they  would,  on  condition  of  receiving 
their  support,  make  them  some  pecuniary 
present.  By  this  means,  members  were 
returned,  not  through  the  free  and  honest 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  but 
from  a  base  and  corrupt  motive  in  the 
electors.  From  the  evidence  which  had 
been  laid  before  their  lordships  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  members  for  East  Retford 
bad,  for  many  years,  been  returned  through 


no  other  means  than  the  influence  of  bri- 
bery upon  the  electors.     But,  then,  it  was 
contended  that  the  species  of  corruption 
proved  to  have  existed  among  the  freemen 
and  burgesses  of  Retford,  was  not  bribery. 
Whether  it  were  or  not  he  left  it  to  their 
Lordships  to  decide  from  the   evidence. 
The  learned  Counsel  who  defended  the 
borough  at  the  bar,  cited  the  case  of  Hunt 
and  Howell  v.  Gardner,  in  support  of  his 
argument,    that  the  corruption  of  East 
Retford    could    not  be   termed   bribery. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  the  successful 
candidate  gave  money  to  the  electors  after 
the  election  ;  and  that  case  he  admitted 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  did 
not  come  within  the  Bribery  Act.     The 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  that  case  was 
perfectly  correct ;    but  the  facts  proved 
were  widely  different  from   those  which 
had  been  established  in  the  present  case, 
In  that  case,  there  was  no  ground  upon 
which  an  inference  could  be  raised  that 
bribery  had  taken  place ;  but  it  was  for 
their  Lordships  to  say,  whether  the  parties 
in  this  case,  the  electors  and  the  elected, 
had  not  had  such  an  understanding  be- 
tween them  as  must  lead  them  to  infer 
that  bribery  was  contemplated    on  both 
sides.     He  knew  that  that  species  of  evi- 
dence which  could  only  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  inference  must  ever  be  esteemed 
of  comparatively  little  weight  with  that 
which  is  direct   and   positive.      But,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  direct  evidence  could 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  obtained.     Their  Lord- 
ships must  be  content,  therefore,  to  decide 
upon  that  which  was  less  satisfactory,  al- 
though in  the  present  case  it  could  leave 
them  exposed  to  little  difficulty.  He  called 
on  their  Lordships  to  mark  the  nature  of 
the  proof  which    had    been   laid    before 
them.      From  the    year    1796   down   to 
1820,    it  was   distinctly  shewn,  that  the 
practice  of  making  certain  distinct   and 
defined  payments  existed  after  every  elec- 
tion.    A  fresh  candidate  offering  himself 
for  the  borough,  was  plainly  told  of  the 
existing  custom.     "  After  the  election," 
said  the  burgesses,  "  you  will  be  expected 
to  make  these  payments  to  those  who  sup- 
port you,  and  without  this  you  have  no 
chance   of  success."    This,  then,   being 
ascertained  to  be    the   general  rule  and 
practice  of  the  borough,  could  their  Lord 
ships  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  there  had  been  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties  ?     Was  there  anybody, 
after  such  evidence,  who  could 'hesitate  for 
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a  single  moment  in  drawing  the  inference 
that  a  certain  uniform  and  fixed  sum  whs 
always  given  for  the  vote  of  the  electors  ? 
Wosit  possible  tliat  anybody  could  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  was 

I iflMatQod   arrangement  between   the 

parties  ^  In  such  cases  the  fact  of  tlie 
bribery  could  not  often  lie  proved  by  direct 
evidence,  it  must  be  inferred  from  ill  tlu 
circumstances.  It  was  for  their  Lordships, 
ri.  elding  .is. Judges  and  as  reaeonabU  nun, 
to  say  whether  the  evidence  in  this  case 
was  such  as  could  warrant  the  conclusion 
tiiat  bribery  had  been  committed.  He 
did  not  wish  their  Lordships  to  draw  a 
hasty  conclusion,  or  to  decide  upon  slight 
and  unsatisfactory  proof,  but  taking  lb* 
whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
into  consideration,  an  infeveuceha  thought, 
not  of  mere  corruption,  but  of  absolutt 
and  continued  bribery  must  be  drawn 
though  not  the  consequence  of  an  axpnai 
but  of  un  implied  contract.  With  tbei 
Lordships'  permission,  he  would  adveri 
Imeily  to  some  of  those  particular  parts  of 
tli.  artdauc which  he  though) 
undeniable  proof  of  the  existence  of  actual 
bribery.  Their  Lordships  would  find 
among  the  witnesses  a  person  of  ibe 
name  of  Kippax.  When  Mr.  Evans  offer- 
ed himself  as  a  candidate  for  East  Retford, 
this  person  accompanied  him  to  canvas; 
toe  electors,  and  impatient  to  lenow  whe- 
ther Mr.  Evans  was  disposed  to  adopt 
the  usual  practice,  he  nudged  him,  and 
said,  "Will  all  be  right?"  In  his  ex- 
am  inalion,  the  witness  was  asked  what  Ik 
meant  by  that  expression,  and  he  replied. 
"  I  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Evans 
wfta  a  gentleman,  and  wbciher  he  would 
deceive  ua  or  not  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  would  pay  the  twenty  gui 
Mr.Cromplon's  case  was  similar,  the  voters 
were  desirous  to  have  something  more  spe- 

i'il  i>- 1 1  m  ,i;i  ::.n.[.il  n  in  l.'i-.l.  i  tilling;  they  re- 
quired a  direct  assurance,  that  the  money 
ehooldbe  forthcoming.  Om- of  the  witnesses 
named  Dacre,  said  "  When  Mr.  Crompti 
was  proposed,  1  had  some  oonvaraation 
with  Alderman  Cottam, who  said,  he  would 
take  care  to  have  a  neighbour,  and  not 
one  who  would  Marsh  us."  Their  Lord- 
ihipl  might  require  an  explanation  of  the 
phrase  "  Marsh  us,"  and  that  was  thus 
given  by  the  witness:  "A  gentleman  of 
iIk'  name  of  Menu  having  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  returned 
10  England  in  1812,  and  became  a  can- 
didate for  East  Retford,  when  the  fame 


ol'liis  width  procured  his  return. 
the  election,  however,  when    the   til 
the  payment  of  the  usual  »um  of 
arrived,  it  was  not  forthcoming. 
gave  rise  to  much  diaappointmeoi 
from  that  time  the  worthy  electors  i 
Retford    determined    never    again 
'  Marshed.'    The  witness  Dacra   »■ 
to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  h 
vei  iation   with  I  lotUun,  be    promi 
give  Mr.  Ciompton  his   vote;     ai 
being  asked  winy  he  gave  that    pi 
he  said  "because  Alderman  Cottam 
his    (Mr.    Crompton's)  friend;    he 
duced  him,  and  I  knew,  therefore,  thi 
must  be  one  of  the  right  sort.      1  1 
that   1  should  have  my  twenty  guin 
This  showed  their  Lordships  tliat,  ai 
lime   when  the  electors  of  East  Re 
were  canvassed,  they  had  the    subset 
pecuniary    reward    in    e 
noble  friend  had  contended — and  a 
he    thought    there  was    some    Fore 
the  argument— that  all  this  briber 
respect  to  the  election  of  181$  and 
did   not  apply  to  the  subsequent  e 
of  1826,  after  which  no   money 
ceived;    and,    therefor, 
friend,  this  Bill,  if  it  be  carried, 
differ  from  every  other  of  its  kind,  h 
in  all  previous  disfranchisement  b 
charge  had  been  confirmed    at    t 
election.     This  ava-utnent,   ut    first 
appeared  incontrovertible:  but,    lc 
Lordships  look  more  narrow  W  utth 
It  appeared    by  the    evidence, ,  tl 
money    was    never    paid    to    the  i 
until  a  certain  time  alter  the  electi 
elapsed.     How  did  it  happen,  the 
it  was  not  paid  after  the  election  of 
Why  for  this  very  plain  and  good  rea 
The   unsuccessful  candidate   consc 
the   means  by    which    he    was    di 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
the  subject ;  a  Committee  was  ap| 
and  the  Members  who  hud  been  i. 
were  unseated.     It  was  not  very  prota 
therefore,  that  the  money  would  be  £c 
coming   at  the    usual    lime  of  paym 
Having  thus  accounted  for  the  non-| 
meat  of  tbe    money  in    18'2ti,   let  1 
Lordships    ask    t  hems.  I  n 
questions,     .Suppose  that  no  hostile 
ceedings  had  taken  place  in  that  yei 
that  no  petition  had  b>  i  . 
Committee  appointed — and  that 
gone  on   as  smoothly  b 
then  would  have  been   the   state 
facts?  He  did  not  say,  that  their 


tli.uv, 
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were  to  find  the  parties  guilty  of  what 
they  had  not  done,  but  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Looking  at  former  cases, 
what  he  would  ask,  if  no  interruption  had 
taken  place,  would  have  been  the  course 
of  the  parties  in  1826?  Was  it  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  electors  had  repented  of 
the  illegal  practices  pursued  in  previous 
years,  and  that  they  had  suddenly  re- 
solved, in  1826,  to  act  with  purity  and 
honour?  Did  the  evidence  which  related 
to  the  election  of  1826  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  draw  such  an  inference  ?  or,  on 
the  contrary,  did  it  lead  them  to  think 
that  the  same  spirit  prevailed  as  formerly, 
and  that  the  votes  of  the  electors  were 
given  with  an  understanding  that  the 
usual  sum  should  be  paid  for  them? 
Who  were  the  parties  who,  in  1826, 
canvassed  the  borough  for  Sir  Robert 
Dun  das  and  Mr.  Wrightson,  the  two 
successful  candidates?  They  were  Mr. 
Foljambc  and  Colonel  Kirk,  Mr.  Foljambe 
being  the  banker  from  whose  bank  the 
payments  on  all  former  occasions  had  been 
made.  A  witness  named  Baker  said, 
*•  I  made  an  objection  to  Mr.  Foljambe, 
when  he  proposed  Sir  Robert  Dundas ;" 
but  he  replied,  "  He  is  a  friend,  and  all 
shall  be  right — there  is  no  ground  for 
objection. "  Again,  a  witness  named 
Buxton  said  "  1  was  in  a  public-house 
when  Sir  Robert  Dundas  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Foljambe  sat*  down  by  me,  and  said, 
'  all  shall  be  right,'  and  upon  that  as- 
surance I  promised  Sir  Robert  my  vote." 
Another  witness  promised  his  vote,  upon 
the  assurance  that  "all  should  be  as  usual." 
He  alluded  to  these  portions  of  the  evi- 
dence in  order  to  show  their  Lordships 
what  the  feeling  among  the  electors  was 
in  1 826.  Their  Lordships  must  recollect 
also,  that  the  witnesses  by  whom  this  evi- 
dence was  given,  were  not  volunteer 
witnesses  to  disfranchise  the  borough ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  all  witnesses  who 
had  an  interest  in  preserving  the  franchise, 
and  many  of  them  had  signed  a  petition 
against  the  Bill.  The  evidence,  therefore, 
to  which  he  had  called  their  Lordships' 
attention,  so  far  from  having  been  given 
voluntarily,  was  absolutely  extorted  from 
the  witnesses.  From  that  evidence  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  parties  in  1826 
were  pursuing  the  same  course  as  on 
former  elections.  He  had  referred  only 
to  those  who  proposed  and  supported  Sir 
Robert  Dundas ;  but  if  their  Lordships  re- 
ferred tp  the  printed  evidence,  tbey  would 


find  that  the  same  course  of  proceedings 
was  adopted  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wrightson. 
Ata  meetingat  East  Retford,  after  that  gen- 
tleman had  left  the  chair,  it  was  taken  by 
a  person  named  Thornton,  who,  boasting 
of  the  situation  of  his  own  (the  Dundas 
and  Wrightson  party)  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other,  said, "  They  have  neither 
men  nor  money — we  have  both ;  we  have 
two  candidates  they  have  but  one ;  ours 
have  money — theirs  have  none."  At 
another  meeting  held  at  the  Swan  Inn  in 
London,  proceedings  of  a  similar  nature 
took  place.  A  candidate  who  had  no 
money  was  rejected,  and  another  who  had 
plenty,  and  was,  on  that  account,  not  un- 
appropriated termed  an  "  agreeable  man/' 
was  put  forward  with  an  assurance  that  by 
supporting  him,  the  electors  would  fare 
well.  He  called  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  these  circumstances,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  any  charge  against  the 
Candida tes,or  even  the  electors,  as  respected 
the  election  of  1 826,  but  merely  to  show 
that  the  parties  were  in  progress  to  the 
same  consummation  as  in  former  years, 
and  that  the  subsequent  payment  of  the 
money,  the  final  completion  of  the  course, 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  petition  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  followed  by  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  two 
Members  who  had  been  returned.  It  had 
been  said,  that  on  a  former  occasion  he 
hud  expressed  an  opinion  that  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  proceed  at  all  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  except  where  corruption  had 
been  proved  against  the  majority  of  the 
electors.  Certainly  he  never  meant  to  lay 
down  a  rule  that  a  large  majority  would 
not  be  sufficient ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Penryn,  the  case  alluded  to,  there  not 
only  was  no  majority,  but  fourteen  of  the 
electors  only  were  convicted  of  having  re- 
ceived bribes.  This  number  compared 
with  the  great  body  of  electors,  was  so 
exceedingly  small,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  a  sufficient  ground  for  passing  that 
Bill.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
facts  were  widely  different.  The  circum- 
stances which  had  been  detailed  from 
the  mouths  of  w>  many  witnesses  had 
fully  convinced  him  that  the  great  ma- 
jority— that  is  to  say,  140  or  150  out  of 
200  electors  had  continually  received 
bribes.  This  he  inferred  from  the  long- 
continued  practice,  and  from  the  under- 
standing which  had  been  proved  to  have 
existed  between  the  ptitiee*  ••  well  at  the 
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last  as  at  all  the  preceding  elections  since  i  the  last  occasion  :   until  that  evening  he 
the  year  1796.     He  was  satisfied  that  the    had  never  heard  such  a  doctrine  from  any 

rase*  was  not  one  of  mere  and  of  slight  cor- 
ruption, but  of  absolute  and  continued 
andwholesalebribery.  It  was  for  their  Lord- 
ships, however,  to  determine  as  they  should 
think  proper;  but  he  must  contend,  that  if 
they  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bill ,  t  hey  would 
not  violate  any  of  those  principles  to  which 
his  noble  friend  had  referred.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  convinced  that  money 
had  been  received  by  more  persons  than 
had  been  examined  at  their  Lordships' 
bar.  Upon  that  question,  however,  as 
well  as  upon  the  fate  of  this  Bill,  their 
Lordships  were  to  determine,  unbiassed  by 
his  observations.  The  case  depended 
principally  on  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  indirect  evidence,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, incumbent  upon  their  Lordships,  to 
vote  according  to  their  own  separate  and 
individual  convictions.  He  had  declared 
his  without  any  wish  to  influence  their 
Lordships'  judgment,  and  was'  content  to 
leave  the  case  entirely  in  their  hands. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  wished  to  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  troubled  them  on  that. 
occasion  ;  but  having  voted  against  everv 
disfranchisement  bill  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  since  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  it,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  say  a  few  words ;  although  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  give  a  vote  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  which  he  had 
given  on  all  similar  occasions.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  departing  from  his  former  line 
of  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  present 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  their  Lordships  would  violate  all  the 
principles  of  evidence,  if  they  consented  to 
pass  this  Bill.  He  had  been  absent  from 
the  Courts  of  Common-law,  where  the 
nature  of  evidence  was  considered  and 
decided  upon,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but 
he  must  protest,  that  until  that  moment 
he  never  heard  such  doctrines  from  a  judi- 
cial mouth  as  those  which  had  been  de- 
livered that  evening.  He  never  before 
heard  it  held  by  any  Judge,  who  ever  sat 
upon  the  judicialbenchin  England,  that  if 
a  system  of  general  corruption  had  prevailed 
at  antecedent  elections,  and  that,  at  the 
last  election,  a  certain  number  of  voters 
were  guilty  of  corruption,  that  joining  this 
certain  number,  admitted  to  be  a  minority, 
with  the  majority  proved  to  have  been 
corrupt  on  former  occasions,  it  was  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  majority  were  corrupt  on 


judicial  mouth  in  the  kingdom,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  any  Judge  in  West- 
minster Hall,  sitting  to  try  such  allega- 
tions as  those  contained  in  this  Bill, 
would,  upon  such  evidence  as  that  which 
had  been  laid  before  their  Lordships,  di- 
rect the  J  ury  to  find  for  the  defendants, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  corruption  in  the  majority.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  the  Wool- 
sack had  told  their  Lordships,  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  infer,  from  what  took 
place  on  former  elections  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  electors  were  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion in  1826;  and  that,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  was  the  law  of  England. 
It  might  be,  but  it  was  perfectly  new  law 
to  him,  and  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  it 
prevailed  at  present  in  the  country.  He 
could  not  believe  that  such  was  the  Law ; 
but  if  it  were,  he  would  rather  forfeit  his 
existence  than  be  obliged  to  return  to  his 
judicial  situation,  and  to  direct  a  Jury  to 
convict  a  majority  of  individuals  upon 
such  evidence.  That  certainly  was  not 
the  law  thirty  years  ago.  But,  when  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Lord  Mansfield 
and  LordThurlow  had  been  set  aside  in  that 
House,  he  could  not  expect  that  any 
great  deference  would  be  paid  to  his  opi- 
nion. If  the  sentiments  of  those  great 
men  had  but  little  weight  with  the  House, 
how  could  he,  a  far  humbler  individual, 
expect  that  his  sentiments  would  be 
thought  worthy  of  any  attention  ?  Many, 
however,  had  been  the  occasions  on  which 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  vote  against 
measures  of  that  kind.  He  had  been  long 
enough  in  Parliament  to  recollect  the 
case  of  Stockbridge,  in  which  an  attempt, 
but  an  unsuccessful  one,  was  made  at  dis- 
franchisement. On  that  occasion,  he 
acted  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  no  less  a  man 
than  the  distinguished  Charles  Fox. 
Fighting  under  his  banner  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  obtaining  a  victory,  upon 
right  and  legal  principles,  and  the  elective 
franchise  of  Stockbridge  was  preserved. 
He  entreated  their  Lordships  to  consider 
what  an  extraordinary  situation  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  be  placed  in,  if 
such  a  bill  as  the  present,  were  allowed  to 
pass  into  a  law.  He  remembered  the  period 
when  the  House  of  Commons  thought  it 
proper,  and  the  measure  appeared  to  him 
right,  although  it  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
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strong  one,  to  refer  all  questions  relative 
to  the  return  of  Members  to  Parliament, 
from  their  own  body  to  a  tribunal  con- 
stituted of  a  certain  number  of  individuals, 
bound  by  an  oath  to  come  to  a  proper, 
fair,  and  unbiassed  decision.  What,  then, 
was  it  which  an  election  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  to  try?  The 
merits  of  the  last  election,  and  of  that 
election  alone.  They  had  no  right  to  inquire 
into  the  practices  of  former  elections,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  those  practices  were  neces- 
sarily introduced  in  evidence  in  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  consti- 
tuted the  matter  that  they  had  to  try. 
He  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  if 
their  Lordships  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  into  what  was  called  the  Grenville 
Act,  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  any 
decision  of  an  election  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  founded  upon  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  on  former  occasions. 
Such  a  committee  had  no  right  whatever 
to  try  anything  beyond  the  merits  of  the 
last  election.  What  a  state  then  would 
the  country  be  placed  in,  if  a  bill  of  this 
kind  were  allowed  to  pass.  How  was  a 
bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough 
first  introduced  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  Through  the  means  of  a  disap- 
pointed candidate,  or  some  dissatisfied 
elector.  Because  A  B,  therefore,  who 
had  not  been  elected,  was  pleased  to  quar- 
rel with  those  who  did  not  elect  him — or 
because  the  electors  of  A  B,  (supposing 
him  to  have  been  elected)  choose  to 
quarrel  with  him,  because  he  did  not  ful- 
fil some  promise,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Bill  was 
brought  in,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons 
were  compelled  to  appear  and  give  evidence, 
which,  if  it  did  not  directly  criminate  them, 
could  not  fail  to  cover  them  with  disgrace. 
Their  Lordships  were  to  consider,  whether 
this  was  a  state  in  which  the  law  of  the 
land  ought  to  remain.  He  contended, 
that  if  it  were  proper  to  apply  such  a  law 
in  any  particular  instance,  their  Lordships 
ought,  in  justice,  to  pass  a  general  law, 
declaring  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  major- 
ity of  electors  were  proved  to  be  bribed, 
they  should  be  disfranchished.  Upon 
these  grounds — as  well  as  upon  those 
which  had  been  so  ably  stated  by  the 
great  men  who  had  tcone  before  him,  he 
could  not  consent  to  give  his  support  to 
the  Bill.  He  would  suppose  that,  in  the 
election  of  1 820,  every  voter  was  bribed  ; 
and  that,  in  the  election  of  1818,  every 


voter  was  bribed  also ;  still  he  would  say, 
their  Lordships  could  not,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  law  whatever,  disfranchise  the 
electors  on  that  account.  It  must  be 
proved  that  the  majority  were  bribed  in 
1826  ;  but  that  proof  could  not  be  inferred 
from  the  practice  in  1818  and  1820. 
He  was  aware  that  his  authority  was 
worth  nothing — that  it  was  worn  out; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  no  Judge  in 
Westminster-hall  would  have  left  a  case 
to  a  Jury  in  the  manner  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had 
left  the  case  to  their  Lordships.  If  the 
doctrine  of  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  right,  every  one  of  that  majority,  on 
whose  corruption  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  asked  their  Lordships  to  support 
this  Bill,  might  to-morrow  have  an  action 
for  bribery  brought  against  him,  and  be 
convicted,  and  criminally  punished,  as 
well  as  disfranchised.  He  agreed  with 
the  doctrine,  that  from  certain  circum- 
stances it  might  be  inferred  that  there  had 
been  an  antecedent  contract,  which  would 
constitute  bribery;  but,  because,  A,  B, 
and  C,  had  accepted  bribes,  or  had  pro- 
mised their  votes  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
bribe,  or  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  receive  a  bribe,  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  inferred  that  the  majority  of  the 
electors  acted  fiom  a  similar  motive.  He 
must  say,  therefore,  although,  God  knew, 
he  was  no  reformer  of  Parliament,  that 
proceedings  of  that  nature  would  ulti- 
mately, if  not  speedily,  lead  to  it,  for  he 
defied  any  man  to  say,  that  it  was  just  to 
the  country  at  large  to  disfranchise  a  bo- 
rough, and  not  prosecute  those  by  whose 
bribery  the  franchise  was  forfeited.  If 
their  Lordships  thought  it  right,  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  case,  to  act  upon 
the  doctrine  laid  down  that  night,  they 
were  bound,  in  justice  to  the  subjects  at 
large,  to  take  care  that  Winchester  and 
Shaftesbury  should  not  escape  as  they 
had  done  hitherto ;  but  that  one  and  the 
same  general  rule  should  be  applied  to 
all.  If  they  would  not  venture  to  do  this, 
they  were  not  justified  in  passing  this  Bill, 
because,  when  other  instances  of  corrup- 
tion were  known,  it  was  not  just  to  pass  a 
severe  measure  against  one  in  particular. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  been  abU 
to  see  even  the  semblance  of  justice  in 
proceedings  of  this  kind ;  and  having 
voted  against  all  other  measures  of  the 
same  description,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
oppose  the  Bill* 
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Lord  Wynford  observed,  that  an  attempt 
to  commit  a  misdemeanour  was  as  great 
an  offence  as  a  misdemeanour  itself,  and 
an  attempt  to  commit  bribery  was,  there- 
fore, as  bad  as  the  actual  consummation  of 
the  Act.  If  the  preamble  of  this  Bill  had 
been  sufficiently  established  by  evidence, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  their  Lordships 
to  require  anything  further.  After  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  Table, 
and  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  trouble  their  lordships  with  the 
evidence  in  support  of  this  Bill.  Let  him 
observe,  however,  that  it  was  in  evidence, 
that  from  1796  to  18*26  bribery  had  been 
practised  by  the  voters  of  East  Retford. 
Until  the  year  1812,  only  a  few  of  the 
voters  had  been  proved  to  have  taken 
bribes.  The  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  sufficiently  accounted  for  this,  and, 
indeed,  made  it  rather  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  many  cases  of  delinquency  had  been 
brought  home.  These  cases  proved  enough 
to  show,  that  no  election,  from  1796  to 
1826,  had  been  conducted  at  East  Retford 
on  those  fair  and  pure  principles  on  which 
all  elections  ought  to  be  conducted.  It  was 
proved  that  in  1812  no  less  than  sixty- 
four  voters  had  been  bribed.  In  1818  not 
more  than  200  voted,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sec  juence  that  150  half  bank-notes,  of 
20/.  each,  were  sent  down  for  the  voters. 
From  this  it  was  clear,  that  150  or  more 
than  the  majority  had  received  bribes  on 
that  occasion.  The  same  observation 
would  apply  to  the  election  of  1820. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  evidence,  that  the  voters 
of  East  Retford  never  a«ked  whether  a 
candidate  was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory, — or  what 
his  principles  were, —  but  simply  whether 
he  was  able  to  deposit  3,500/.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Bill  was  as  strong  as  any  evidence,  short 
of  direct  evidence,  could  be.  With  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  1826,  it  was  true 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  money  having 
been  taken  by  the  voters  on  that  occasion, 
it  was  equally  true,  however,  that,  the 
money  was  then  expected,  and  that  the 
same  corrupt  intention  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  voters  as  on  former  elections. 
When  Mr.  Ogilvie  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, in  1826,  the  only  question  that  was 
put  to  him  was  the  old  question,  "  can 
you  deposit  3,500/.  V  Mr.  Ogilvie  retired  ; 
but  the  voters  were  told  by  the  agents  of 
the  Gentlemen  who  did  start,  and  who 
were  returned,  "  that  ull  was  right" — that 


"  all  should  be  as  usual."    The  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  prevented,   as  his    noble  and 
learned  friend  had  already  observed,  the 
consummation  of  the  act  of  bribery  on 
this   occasion.      The    only   point,   then, 
which  remained   for  their    consideration 
was,  whether  it  was  likely  that  corruption 
woidd  continue  in  the  borough,   unless 
their  Lordships  purified  it  by   the  intro- 
duction  of   new  electors.      He   thought 
that,  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  they 
had  no  ground    to  hope  that  the  electors 
would  be  more  pure  for  the  future  without 
a  measure  of  this  kind.     He  looked  upon 
the  elective  franchise  as  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not 
for  any  particular  town  or  place  ;  because 
every   Member  acted,    not  for  his  own 
constituents  only,  but  for  the  nation  at 
large.     It  had  been  said,  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  proceeding  judicially, — and  so 
they  were,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received 
evidence,  and  were  acting  upon  it,  but  no 
further ;  because  they  were  not  proceeding 
to  punish   the   delinquents.      As  to   the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  upon  the  Shoreham 
case,  they  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
case.     Mr.  Fox  called  the  Shoreham  bill 
a  nefarious  bill,  because  it  took  away  from 
men  the  right  of  voting,    and  that,  too, 
without  any   previous   inquiry.      It  was 
because    this    punishment    was   inflicted 
without  inquiry,  and  without  evidence  of 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
disfranchised,  that  the  distinguished  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  alluded  to  called  the 
bill  a  nefarious  measure.     But  was  the 
present  anything  like  the  Shoreham  case? 
Certaiulv  not,  for  here  there   had   been 
inquiry  ;  it  had  been  proved  that  a  trust 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  had  been 
abused,    and   their   Lordships,  therefore, 
were  called  upon  to  purify  the   borough 
bv   the    introduction    of    new     electors. 
Unless  their  Lordships  were  prepared  to 
say,  that  the.   abuse  of  such  a  trust  was 
not  an  evil,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  Bill.    It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  say  what  his   senti- 
ments upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform  were.     No  one  would  sav,  that  too 
much  could  be  done  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  elections ;  and  here  was  an  individual 
case — a  case  in  which  an  important  trust 
had  l>een  abused,  and  it  wason  the  ground 
of  that  abuse,  and  on  that  ground  alone, 
that  he  irave  his  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 
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Earl  Grey  agreed  that  too  much  could 
not  be  done  to   preserve   the  purity  of 
elections,  provided  that  that  which  was 
done  was  done  on  good  and  sound  prin- 
ciples.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
said,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say 
what  his  sentiments  were  upon  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform :   but  it  was  his 
(Earl  Grey's)  sentiments  on  that  subject 
that  made   him  object  to  their  dealing 
thus  with  an  individual  case,  when  it  was 
notorious  that  the  same  practices  existed 
in  half  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.     He 
had  never  advocated  parliamentary  reform 
on  such  principles,  and  never  would.     It 
had  been  well  stated  in  this  debate,  as  an 
objection  to  the  present  measure,  that  it 
had  been   commenced   by  a   proceeding 
which  violated  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  principles  of  the  law  of  the 
lr.nd.     That  proceeding   was  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  by  which  they  compelled  men 
to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  to  state  that 
which  at  once  disgraced  them,  and  render- 
ed them  obnoxious  to  punishment.     For 
willing  witnesses  he  had  no  objection  to 
such  Bills  of  Indemnity ;    but   to  thrust 
them  upon  such   witnesses   as   had  been 
dragged  to  their  bar  in  this  proceeding, 
was  to  do  that  which  he    never   would 
sanction  ;  because  it  was  at  variance  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  the  British  law. 
If  such  a  course  were   proper — if  it  be- 
came  their  lordships  to  adopt  it  in  one 
case, — why  not  in  all  ?     And  if  they  could 
adopt  it  in  all, — if  they  would  make  it  a 
principle, — let  them    give   him  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  by   which   he    could    compel 
Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,— aye,  and  Members  of  that  House 
also — to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  to  answer 
such  questions  as  he  should  put  to  them. 
Let  them  do  this — let  them  give  him  such 
a  Bill  of  Indemnity — and  if  he  did  not 
disfranchise    half   the    boroughs   in   the 
kingdom  he  would   submit  to  any  penalty 
their  Lordships  might  think  proper  to  im- 
pose.     Their  Lordships,  however,  would 
not    do    this.      Let  him  then  know,  at 
least,  in  what  situation  they   were  now 
placed.      Were   they   sitting  there   in   a 
judicial  character,   or  were  they   sitting 
there  as  legislators,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting abuses  by  legislative  measures  ? 
Jf  as  legislators,  why  did  they  not  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  generally  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  sitting  there  in 
ft  judicial  capacity,  he  put  it  to  the  noble 


Lord  (Wynford)  opposite,  whether  they 
were  not  bound  to  have  the  alleged  delin- 
quency proved  directly  and  distinctly. 
[Hear,  hear,  from  Lord  Wynford]  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  assent  to  that  propo- 
sition. What,  then,  he  would  ask,  be  • 
came  of  the  noble  Lord's  distinction  about 
their  sitting  judicially  to  inquire,  but  not 
to  punish  ?  But  let  them  see  how  this 
Bill  stood  in  the  way  of  precedent.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  it.  In  the  case  of 
Shoreham,  it  was  proved  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  had  been  bribed.  In  the 
case  of  Cricklade,  the  same  was  proved, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  last  election.  In 
the  case  of  Aylesbury  it  was  proved,  that 
300  out  of  400  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices.  By  the  way,  when  he  recol- 
lected what  took  place  in  the  case  of 
Aylesbury,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  surprise  at  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  in 
his  speech  that  evening.  The  case  of 
Aylesbury  was  one  of  the  strongest  possi- 
ble; yet  the  bill  was  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  W.  Grant  and 
by  Mr.  Fox,  on  those  grounds  on  which 
he  now  resisted  the  Bill  before  their  Lord- 
ships. On  that  occasion,  however,  there 
appeared  in  opposition  another  gentleman, 
— a  high  legal  authority,  —  of  whose 
opinions  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself. 
He  found,  by  the  Parliamentary  Reports, 
that  Mr.  Serjeant  Best  objected  to  the 
Aylesbury  bill,  and  said,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  Aylesbury  in  particular  should 
be  the  subject  of  such  a  measure,  while 
it  was  notorious  that  the  same  practices 
existed  in  many  other  boroughs.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Wynford)  opposite  had 
doubtless  since  seen  lights  which  induced 
him  to  change  his  opinion  :  but,  instructed 
by  his  former  sentiments,  he  must  excuse 
him  (Earl  Grey)  if  he,  having  had  no 
'new  lights,  continued  in  the  opinion  which 
the  noble  Ix>rd  had  formerly  expressed.  In 
the  case  of  Grampound,  fifty  out  of  sixty 
of  the  voters  were  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  bribery.  In  the  present  case, 
neither  had  it  been  proved  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  electors  had  taken  bribes,  nor 
that  bribery  had  been  practised  at  the  last 
election.  He  had  heard  with  the  greatest 
surprise  the  doctrine  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Lord  (Wynford)  oppo- 
site, and  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack,— namely,  that  they  were  to  make 
up  by  inference  that  which  was  wanting 
in  direct  evidence.    He  wo«M  contend, 
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that  before  they  could  punish,  they  must 
have  proof,  direct,   full,  and  satisfactory. 
Allow  him  also  to  observe  with  respect  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, that  a  speech  more  savouring  of  the 
dexterity  of  the  advocate  than  of  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Judge,  he  had  never  be- 
fore heard  in  that  House.     The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  said,  that  there  was  direct 
proof  against  ninety-two   of  the   voters. 
Now  ninety-two  did  not  constitute  a  ma-, 
jority  of  the  electors  ;    and   therefore  the 
noble  lord  said,  "  True  it  is,  that  we  have 
direct  proof  against  ninety-two  only ;  but, 
with  direct  proof  against  so  many,  can 
any  body  doubt  that  a  great  number  more 
were  guilty?"      This,    he  was  ready  to 
admit,  might  be  a  good  principle  to  pro- 
ceed upon  in  a  bill  of  general  regulation  : 
but  he  was  sure  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  a  guide  in  judicial  proceedings  which 
were  to  end  in  the  infliction  of  penalties. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  corruption 
at  the  last  election,  except  that  of  Hornby, 
whose  character  had   been  so  blasted   by 
subsequent    evidence    that     no   reliance 
could  be  placed  on   his  testimony.     But 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  that  the 
time  had  not  come  for  the   payment   for 
the  last  election ;  and  he  asked  whether, 
taking  what  had  occurred  at   former  elec- 
tions, any  one  could  doubt  that  such  pay- 
ments would  have  been  made  but  for  what 
had  occurred  in  the  other  House?     Now 
he  would  ask  their  Lordships,  whether  such 
an  assumption  of   facts  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ? 
This  was  a  principle  so  monstrous,  that  it 
would  be  at  once  scouted  in  any  Court  of 
law,  for  no  Court   would   for   a  moment 
listen  to  the  attempt  to  supply  the  place 
of  direct  evidence  by  assumption.     The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  stating  that   the 
present  Bill  was,  as  had  becu  asserted  by 
the  noble  Duke,  a.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties— a  Bill  charging  delinquency — and 
he  was  sure   that  their   Lordships  would 
require  that  delinquency   to   be  distinctly 
and    completely    proved,    which,    in  his 
opinion,  it  was  not.     The  crime  for  which 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  must  be 
fully  made  out  before  they  would   carry 
that  Bill  into  effect.     He   hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  read  a  second  time,  as  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;    but 
if  it  were,  he  should  think  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  the  franchise   to  some 
manufacturing  town  than  to  the  neighbour- 


ing hundred.  There  was,  however,  no 
proof  of  bribery,  and  he  thought  their 
Lordships  could  not  conscientiously  carry 
the  Bill  into  effect. 

Lord  Wynford, in  explanation,  said,  that 
he  had  on  a  former  occasion  stated  the 
reasons  on  which  he  had  opposed  the 
Aylesbury  bill,  and  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary now  to  repeat  them ;  but  from 
what  he  saw  in  the  Grampound  case,  he 
altered  his  opinion,  for  he  found  the  thing 
was  growing  into  a  practice.  He  regarded 
the  Aylesbury  case,  and  the  subsequent 
case  of  Grampound,  as  establishing  pre- 
cedents for  the  Legislature  which  it  ought 
to  follow. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
lamented  very  much  that  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  into  Parliament :  it  was  not  his 
act,  but  being  there,  it  was  his  duty  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  with  it. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  It  charged  long-continued 
and  notorious  corruption  on  the  electors  of 
East  Retford,  in  electing  Representatives 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  it  enacted  a 
penalty  as  a  consequence  of  the  Act  stated 
in  the  preamble.  Before  their  Lordships 
voted  against  the  borough,  they  ought  to 
be  convinced  that  the  preamble  had  been 
proved.  He  had  attended  to  the  evidence 
as  much  as  his  other  avocations  would 
allow,  and  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  preamble  had  been  proved.  He 
would  not  follow  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  or  the  other 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had 
spoken,  through  all  the  evidence;  he 
would  content  himself  with  referring:  to 
the  proceeding  of  Mr.  Thornton,  and  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Evans,  to  prove  that 
bribery  was  common.  In  every  election 
since  1796 — in  the  elections  in  1802, 
1806,  1812,  and  1818,  in  his  opinion 
bribery  had  been  proved.  The  general 
corruption  charged  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  had  been  proved,  and  if  the  crime  was 
not  proved,  certainly  their  Lordships  ought 
to  inflict  no  punishment.  There  was  no 
noble  IiOrd  who  attended  to  the  evidence 
but  must  have  seen  that,  in  every  case 
where  the  candidate  lodged  the  money 
usually  paid  at  elections,  he  succeeded ; 
but  that  in  every  case  where  he  failed  to 
do  so  he  lost  his  election.  There  was 
evidence  before  them  that  the  successful 
candidate  always  lodged  the  money,  and 
that  in  no  case  it  returned  into  his  pocket, 
but  uniformly  went  into  the  pockets  of 
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the  electors.  It  was  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  proofs  in  question  did 
not  come  down  to  the  last  Session  ;  and  if 
true,  there  was  no  direct  proof  of  the  money 
having  been  received  at  the  last  election : 
but  could  any  person  doubt,  from  what 
passed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
money  haviqg  been  lodged,  that  it  would 
have  been  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  former  lodgments,  but  for  what  had 
afterwards  happened  ?  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  policy  and  expediency, 
as  well  as  of  right.  The  House  had  to 
consider  whether  or  not  they  would,  in 
this  case,  pursue  or  deviate  from  the 
course  which  they  pursued  on  all  similar 
occasions.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that 
they  disfranchised  no  one  by  the  present 
Bill ;  they  merely  let  in  the  votes  of  the 
adjoining  hundred.  He  owned  he  was 
surprised  at  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Grey),  who,  though  he  had  contended 
that  no  sufficient  proof  was  given  that  a 
majority  of  the  electors  were  corrupt,  had 
declared  his  intention  to  move  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  Bill,  not  that  the  innocent 
majority  should  be  held  harmless,  but  that 
the  franchise  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  place.  On  the  noble 
Earl's  own  shewing,  this  would  be  unjust, 
for  if  he  believed  there  was  no  evidence 
of  general  corruption,  he  ought  not  to 
take  away  the  franchise  at  all.  The  noble 
Duke  concluded  by  repeating  that  he 
thought  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  fully 
proved,  and  that  it  should  have  his  sup- 
port. 

Earl  Grey  in  explanation  said,  that 
looking  at  the  Bill  as  one  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  he  thought  their  Lordships  were 
bound  to  have  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence before  they  agreed  to  it ;  but  the 
noble  Duke,  and  those  who  supported  the 
Bill,  went  on  assumptions  of  what  was 
not  proved  at  all.  On  this  ground  he 
objected  to  the  Bill  altogether.  But  by 
some  strange  confusion,  the  Bill  was  also 
looked  upon  as  one  of  policy  and  expe- 
diency, to  improve  the  Representation ; 
and  taking  it  in  that  view,  he  was  deter- 
mined, when  they  came  in  the  committee 
to  the  clause  of  extension,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  carry  the  principle  of  im- 
provement further,  and  give  the  franchise 
to  some  large  and  populous  town  rather 
than  to  the  adjoining  hundred,  which  did 
not  require  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  reply,  said, 


that  the  mode  of  examination  adopted  on 
the  Bill  was  justified  by  the  practice  of 
the  House  in  other  similar  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  that  no  bribery 
was  proved  at  the  last  election,  he  must 
say,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Grampound 
disfranchisement  bill  there  was  nothing 
proved  against  the  two  Members,  and 
they  held  their  seats  during  the  Parlia- 
ment, yet  the  borough  was  wholly  dis- 
franchised. 

The  House  divided :  For  Lord  Dur- 
ham's Amendment,  Content  7  ;  Not  Con- 
tent 29 ;  Majority  22. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Administration  of  Justice  Bill.] 
Lord  Durham,  adverting  to  the  Amend- 
ments which  this  Bill  had  received  in  the 
Committee,  observed,  that  it  had  come  from 
the  other  House  in  so  imperfect  a  state, 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
found  it  necessary  to  make  an  alteration 
in  almost  every  line  of  the  Bill.  He  would 
not  say,  for  he  had  no  means  of  knowing, 
from  what  quarter  those  imperfections 
originated  ;  but  the  fact  was  so  ;  and  he 
should  wish,  as  so  many  alterations  were 
made,  that  their  Lordships  should  have 
time  to  consider  them. 

The  report  to  be  received  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  20. 

Minima.]  Petitions  pretented.  By  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, from  the  Freeholder*  of  Bedford,  far  Inquiry  into 
the  Meant  of  Relieving  the  Poor.  By  the  Duke  of  Noa- 
rolic,  from  Thomai  Flanagan,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  flat 
of  George  2nd. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington.]  The  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  presented  a  Petition  from 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  complaining  that 
some  parts  of  the  evidence  in  his  case  had 
not  been  expunged,  as  their  Lordships  had 
directed ;  and  likewise  wishing  to  have 
Mr.  Pineau  recalled  for  further  examina- 
tion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  there 
were  one  or  two  verbal  errors  of  this  kind, 
which  should  be  remedied  forthwith. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  recall  of  Mr.  Pineau,  after  he 
had  been  already  cross-examined  at  such 
great  length. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  moved  their 
Lordships'  concurrence  in  the  Address  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  Majesty,  to 
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remove  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  from  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of 
Ireland,  he  having  been  proved  guilty  of 
malversation  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions.  The  accusation  was,  that  he 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  certain 
monies  which  were  paid  into  his  Court, 
pending*  causes  therein  adjudicating.  To 
prove  this  grave  and  serious  charge,  Mr. 
Pineau,  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  had  been  examined  at  great 
length,  and  although  his  evidence  was  not 
calculated  to  carrY  a  conclusive  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  their  lordships,  yet  every 
essential  part  of  the  charge  was  demon- 
strated by  evidence  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  himself.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  then  referred  to  the 
hends  of  this  evidence,  nnd  askrd  the 
House  if  they  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  of  voting  this  Address 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  such  a 
J  udge. 

The  Question  was  then  put,  and  the 
motion  agreed  to  neminc  contradicente. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Dukcof  Wellington, 
a  Message  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  announcing  that 
they  had  agreed  to  this  Address ;  it  was 
also  directed  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

Libel-law  Amendment.]  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  moved  the  reading  of  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  that  the  House  should 
go  into  a  committee  upon  the  Libel-law 
Amendment  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in 
moving  that  their  Lordships  should  go  now 
into  this  committee,  he  would  shortly  state 
the  nature  of  the  Amendments  which  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  enact.  By  an  Act  of 
the  60th  of  George  3rd,  some  alteration 
was  made  in  the  previous  Law  of  Libel. 
It  was  provided,  that  upon  the  second 
conviction  of  any  party  for  a  seditious  or 
blasphemous  libel,  it  should  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the 
offender  a  sentence  of  banishment  from 
the  realm  for  any  term  of  years.  This  was 
a  material  alteration  of  the  law  of  England, 
for  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
such  a  penalty  attached  to  some  particular 
offences,  no  such  punishment  as  banish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  upon  a  subject  in 
this  part  of  the  realm.  The  new  enact- 
ment led  at  the  time  to  much  debate,  and 
those  who  opposed  it  had  predicted  that 


it  would  be  inoperative.     Their  predictioa 
had  certainly  been  fulBlled,  for  during  the 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  passing 
of  that  bill,  the  punishment  had  never 
been  inflicted.     This  being  the  rase,  he 
was  certainly  one  of  those  who  did  not 
consider  they  were  granting1   any  great 
boon  to  the  Press  in  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  law.  As,  however,  there  were  many 
who  thought  this  penalty  of  banishment 
ought  not  to  remain  on  the  Statute-book, 
he  for  one  was  happy  to  be  instrumental 
in  assisting  to  remove  it.     There  was,  be- 
sides, another  alteration  which  the  measure 
now  before  their  Lordships  was  intended 
to  accomplish.     By  another  Act  passed 
in   the  same  session  of  Parliament,    it 
was  provided,  that  every  person  who  should 
publish    a    newspaper,   or    certain   other 
publications,  should  first  enter  into  a  re- 
cognizance   with    two    sufficient  sureties 
of    300/.   in    the    metropolis,    if  in  the 
country,  the  amount  was  to  be  200/.    The 
object  of  this  clause  was,  to  guard  against 
the  circulation  of  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious libels,  and  to  ensure  a  forthcoming 
fund,  out  of  which  their  authors  should 
pay   the  awarded  penalty.     It  was  also 
provided,  that  whenever  this  fund  became 
reduced  by  any  payment  of  this  nature, 
the   full  amount  should  be  again  made 
good.  In  the  present  Bill  it  was  proposed, 
that  the  amount  of  the  recognizance  should 
be  increased  from  300/.  to  400/.   for  the 
metropolis ;  and  from  200/.  to  300/.  for 
the  country ;  and  also,  that  it  should  be 
available  to  answer  damages  obtained  by 
individuals  in  any  civil  action  for  libel.   It 
not  unfrequently  happened,  (particularly 
with  newspapers),  that  the  real  name  of 
the  proprietor  was  concealed,  and  a  person 
substituted  in  his  place,  of  no  manner  of 
substance ;  so  that,  when  a  private  indivi- 
dual   was    wronged,    and    had  damages 
awarded,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  this  re- 
dress, and  had   besides  to  pay   his  own 
costs.     The  defects  of  the  present  mode 
of  security  were  the  more  apparent,  when 
it  was  considered  how  highly  desirable  it 
was  that  private — that  is,  personal — slander 
should  be  guarded  against  and  punished. 
That  was  the  object  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, the  committal  of  which  he  should 
conclude  bv  moving:. 

Lord  Holland  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  ac- 
commodated noble  Lords  by  postponing 
the  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
to  the  present  stage  ;  and  he  was  lil 
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much  satisfied  at  hearing  his  sentiments 
with  respect  to  attacks  on  the  characters 
of  public   and   private   individuals.     He 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  that  the  present  measure  was  not  a 
great  boon  to  the  Press.     It  was  an  act  of 
justice,  and  was  one  which  he  hailed  as 
testifying  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
the  great  principle  in  jurisprudence  which 
he  had  ever    advocated — that   excessive 
punishments  tended    to   render  the   law 
inoperative.     He  had,  when  the  Statute 
which  the  present  Bill  went  to  repeal,  was 
in  progress  through  that  House,  declared 
that   the   punishment  of  banishment  for 
libel  was  excessive,  and  unknown  to  the 
law  of  England,  but  bowed,  though  not 
convinced,  to  the  great  legal  authorities 
who  maintained  a  contrary  doctrine.  Since 
that  period  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  it  admitted  that  he  was  correct  in 
his  statement,  for  not  later  than  last  Ses- 
sion, the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  had  appealed  to  the  Act  which 
he  had  contended  against  as  an  anomaly 
in  the  law  of  England,  as  the  proof  that 
the  punishment ofbanishment was  admitted 
into  the  Statute-book.     There  wns  some- 
thing inconsistent  in  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  the  repeal  of 
that  severe  penalty  of  banishment  for  libel 
was  no  great  boon  to  the  Press,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman   (the  Attorney  General)   who 
had   introduced   the   present  Bill  in  the 
other  House.     That  honorable  and  learned 
Gentleman — whose   recent   conduct   pre- 
sented  such  a   strange    contrast    to    the 
principles  he  had  at  other  times  advocated 
-  -maintained  that  it  was  a  great  conces- 
sion to  the  Press,  and  that  as  such  it  was 
brought  forward.     Be  that  as  it  might, 
however,  he  was  glad  of  the  repeal,  though 
it  was  but  an  act  of  strict  justice.     The 
punishment   was  instituted,  and  the  Act 
itself  was  passed  in  a  period  of  alarm,  and 
bore  all  the  features  of  haste  and  passion, 
and  should  have  been  long  since  repealed. 
ft  appeared  that  no  conviction,  nor  even 
prosecution,  under  this  particular  clause, 
had  taken  place   since  the  Act  passed; 
proving  thereby,  that  punishment  which 
is  too  severe  defeats  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was   intended.     The  noble   Lord  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  tint  he  wished  that  the 
second   part   of  the  Bill — that  imposing 
additional  money  securities — should  stand 
over  till  next  Session,  not  with  the  view  of 
its  being  again  brought  forward,  but  that 


a  thorough  revisal  of  the  whole  law  of 
libel   might  be  instituted,  which   would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  such  an  enactment. 
The  two  clauses — that  repealing  the  punish- 
ment of  banishment,  and  that  imposing 
the  additional  money  securities — imparted 
to   the  present  Bill  a  Janus  aspect— -one 
face  conciliatory,  looking  to  the  past ;  the 
other,  with  frowns  and  daggers,  looking  to 
the  future,  with  a  view  to  additional  punish- 
ments.    For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
but  object   to  the  proposed   increase   of 
securities  ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
upon  what  principle  this  was  desired.    He 
thanked  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for 
the  admission  which  had  fallen  from  his 
lips,  respecting  private  slander  and  attacks 
on   public   character.     Better  sentiments 
never  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  statesman,  and 
he  trusted,  from  what  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  said,  there  would,  ere  long,  be  a 
complete  revision  of  the  law  of  libel.     He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know,  however,  why  the 
sum  should  be  increased  with  respect  to 
cases  of  blasphemy  and  sedition.      Had. 
they  become  more  frequent  ?     Some  evi- 
dence ought  to  have  been    offered   the 
House  for  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
recognizances;  something  more  than  the 
words  of  the  Bill,  "that  it  is  expedient" 
to   do  so,  ought  to  be  furnished.     But 
that  was  the  only  reason — if  reason  it  could 
be  called — given  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  recognizances.     He  concurred  in 
the   principle  respecting  private  slander, 
but  objected  to  the  adoption  in  cases  of 
what  were  termed  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious libels.     He  had  lived  long  enough 
in  the  political  world  to  know  that  the 
phrase  had  been  used  for  political  purposes. 
With  regard  to  libels  of  a  personal  nature, 
he  would  be  the  last  to  defend  them,  and 
he  wished  that  there  was  a  sufficient  law 
for  the  prevention  of  such  baseness ;  but 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
reason  why  such  a  law  did  not  exist  was 
from  the  un philosophical  and  unjust  con- 
fusion of  things  essentially  distinct*  Public 
and    private    libels  were    of  a  different 
character ;  they  sprung  from  different  mo- 
tives, and  should  have  different  punish- 
ments, and  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
in  every  point  of  view.  This  was  the  reason 
why  he  objected  to  the  clause,  and  it  was 
his  intention,  in  the  committee,  to  more, 
instead  of  the  last  part  of  it,  to  repeal  all 
recognizances  and  securities  whatsoever. 
His  motive  for  doing  this  would   be,  to 
ensure  a  full  consideration  of  the  law  of 
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libel,  for  which,  though  not  himself  able 
to  do  all  that  the  subject  required,  he 
thought  the  time  fitting;  and  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  the  entire  question 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  more 
especially  the  power  of  filing  ex-qflicio  in- 
formations, which  he  wished  done  away, 
as  well  as  that  monstrous  schism  in  the 
law  which  said  that  a  man  could  be  justly 
punished  for  the  publication  of  words, 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  adduced, 
he  was  never  cognizant  of  until  after  the 
publication.  The  whole  law  of  libel  should, 
in  his  opinion,  be  revised  and  restored 
to  the  good-humoured  basis  on  which 
it  stood  in  former  days.  It  should  be 
defined  clearly,  and  all  its  severe  and  an- 
gry clauses  softened  down  in  unison  with 
the  improved  state  of  public  opinion.  This 
revision  and  clearly  defining  the  law  of 
libel  would  appear  the  more  obvious  and 
necessary,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
the  Bar  and  the  Bench  lent  themselves  too 
readily  to  interpret  it  on  the  side  of  power 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
when  it  was  recollected  from  whom  the 
present  statutes  of  libel  originated.  The 
whole  law  of  libel,  he  repeated,  should  be 
revised  and  simplified,  and  be  clearly  de- 
fined, and  no  longer  dependent  on  the  will 
or  caprice  of  any  law-officer  as  to  its 
application.  That  anomaly  in  law  and 
justice,  and,  indeed,  solecism  in  morals, 
that  libel  should  not  depend  on  the  inten- 
tions of  the  party,  should  be  expunged 
from  the  Statute-book.  The  law  of  libel 
should,  he  repeated,  be  clearly  defined, 
for  if  its  interpretation  were  left  to  the  law 
authorities,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  free  discussion.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  Libel  bill,  the 
benefits  of  which  had  been  actuallv.frittered 
away  by  the  attempts  of  the  Judges  to  pare 
down  the  latitude  of  interpretation  given 
by  it  to  Juries.  Indeed,  all  laws  affecting 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  right  of 
discussion,  could  not  be  rendered  too  clear 
and  independent  of  the  disposition  of  the 
law  authorities,  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  noble  Lord  again  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  clause,  imposing  additional 
money  securities  on  newspapers,  to  be  so 
highly  exceptionable,  that  he  should  in 
committee  propose  its  being  left  out. 
Though  it  had  been  introduced  as  a  kind 
of  mere  finance  clause,  he  could  not  but 
view  it  with  great  jealousy ;  the  rather,  when 
he  recalled  the  conduct  pursued  towards 


the  Press  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  forward  the  Bill, 
since  his  accession  to  office  ;  and  when  it 
was  recollected,  if  he  was  rightly  informed, 
that  the  clause  was  not  introduced  till 
after  repeated  discussions  had  taken  place 
among  the  Ministers  of  the  policy  of  in- 
troducing measures  of  a  very  harsh  nature 
against  the  Press.  He  was  sure,  from 
all  he  had  seen,  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  those  now  in  power  to 
have  had  recourse  to  coercion  against  the 
Press,  if  the  effort  had  not  been  met  at 
the  outset,  and  hindered.  While  he 
thought,  however,  that  it  was  most  un- 
wise to  lay  further  restrictions  oh  the  Press, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
as  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  guard- 
ing as  much  as  possible  against  private 
slander. 

Lord  Wynford  felt  himself  compelled, 
in  answer  to  an  observation  of  the  noble 
Baron  (Holland)  opposite,  to  deny,  on 
the  part  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  any 
wish  to  unduly  interpret  the  law  of  libel, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  subject,  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  power.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  Judges 
and  Counsel  had  frittered  away  the  bill 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  by  that  noble  Lord's 
illustrious  relation.  He  had  never  known 
an  instance  of  a  prosecution  for  libel,  in 
which  the  Judge  had  not  distinctly  stated 
to  the  Jury  the  province  which,  according 
to  that  bill,  belonged  to  them.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  that  it  was  requisite  to  revise  the 
law  of  libel.  His  opinion,  however,  did 
not  rest  exactly  on  the  same  grounds,  but 
on  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  libel  was, 
by  the  existing  law,  so  uncertain,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  subject,  on  account  of  it, 
to  a  ruinous  punishment.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  libels  which  had  recently 
appeared  in  some  of  the  public  prints  on 
the  first  Magistrate  of  the  land;  libels, 
the  impurity  of  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
servation and  well-being  of  our  present 
form  of  Government. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Holland  moved  the  Amendment 
which  he  had  inentioued,  for  doing  away 
with  all  Recognizances  and  Securities. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 
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Lord  Holland  wished  to  know,  whether, 
when  any  person  who  had  entered  into 
recognizances  rendered  himself  liable  to 
pay  any  fine,  he  must  enter  into  a  new 
recognizance  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  when 
any  part  of  the  money  for  which  a  pub- 
lisher had  given  security  was  exhausted, 
the  party  would  be  precluded  from  con- 
tinuing the  publication  of  his  paper  until 
he  had  made  good  the  deficiency  by  a  new 
security. 

The  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  bringing  up  the  Report,  Lord 
Holland  again  proposed  his  Amendment, 
which  was  again  negatived. 

His  Lordship  entered  the  following  Pro- 
test against  their  Lordships  not  agreeing 
to  his  Amendment. 
"  Dissentient: — 

1.  "Because,  in  the  words  proposed  to 
be  omitted,  the  amount  of  recognizances, 
bonds,  and  sureties  required  from  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
papers,  by  the  60th  Geo.  3rd,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  fines  upon  conviction  of  any 
seditious  or  blasphemous  libel  in  the  said 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  papers,  is  con- 
siderably raised,  and  no  proof  has  been 
adduced,  or  even  offered  to  the  House, 
that  such  libels  have  become  more  frequent 
or  dangerous,  or  that  the  smallness  of  the 
recognizances  required  has,  in  any  one 
instance,  contributed  to  the  commission  of 
the  offence  or  the  impunity  of  the  of- 
fender ;  we  could  not,  therefore,  consent 
to  increase  a  restraint  on  the  Press 
which  is  odious  in  itself,  and  only  recently 
known  to  our  law,  upon  the  bare  allegation 
in  the  preamble,  utterly  unsupported  by 
evidence  or  argument  in  debate  that  it 
was  expedient  to  do  so. 

2.  "  Because,  by  the  words  proposed  to 
be  omitted,  the  conditions  of  the  new  re- 
cognizances and  bonds  are  extended  to 
secure  the  payment  of  damages  and  costs 
to  be  recovered  in  actions  for  libels,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  fines  upon  convic- 
tions on  informations  and  indictments; 
and,  although  we  admit  such  libels  as 
asperse  private  character,  and  are  usually 
the  subjects  of  action  for  the  recovery  of 
damages,  to  be  far  more  injurious  to  so- 
ciety than  those  of  a  general  and  public 
nature  (to  the  prevention  of  which  last  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  of  George  3rd, 
cap.  9,  were  exclusively  directed);  yet  we 
question  the  prudence,  necessity,  and 
justice, of  confounding,  even  in  preventing 
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measures,  offences  so  distinct  in  their 
motives,  malignity,  and  effect,  as  private 
calumny  and  political  libel.  We  were, 
therefore,  more  disposed  to  look  for  pro- 
tection against  all  inconvenience  and 
abuse  arising  from  the  present  state  of  the 
law  of  libel,  to  a  thorough  and  well-con- 
sidered revision  of  the  principles  of  that 
law.  And  we  indulged  confident  hopes 
that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  might,  ere 
long,  devise  some  comprehensive  improve- 
ment in  that  branch  of  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence which  would  afford  increased 
facility  of  redress  to  individuals  injured  by 
slander  and  defamation ;  which  would 
exempt  the  proprietors  of  the  Press,  and 
the  vendors  of  printed  works,  from  all 
odious  and  unnecessary  restraints  previous 
to  publication  or  conviction  ;  which  would 
define  political  libel,  and  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings and  punishments  relating  thereto; 
which  would  check  or  suppress  the  practice 
of  informations,  and  more  particularly  of 
ex  officio  informations,  against  them ;  and 
which  would  correct  that  anomaly  in  law, 
and  solecism  in  language,  by  which  it  is 
still  contended  that,  in  matter  of  libel, 
there  may  be  guilt  without^intention  ;  that 
one  man  may  be  criminally  responsible  for 
the  act  of  another  !  and  that  a  bookseller 
or  proprietor  may  be  justly  convicted  and 
punished  for  maliciously  printing  and 
publishing  words,  which  it  is  proved  to  be 
physically  impossible  that  he  could  have 
read,  written,  seen,  heard,  or  known  of, 
before  their  publication. 

And  3.  "  Because  the  above  words  were 
proposed  to  be  omitted  with  a  view  of  in- 
serting an  enactment,  that  all  provisions 
in  the  60th  of  Geo.  3rd,  cap.  9,  which  re- 
quire from  persons  publishing  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  papers,  any  recognizances, 
bonds,  or  sureties  whatever,  should  be  re- 
pealed ;  and  we  were  anxious  to  repeal 
such  provisions,  from  a  persuasion,  founded 
on  experience,  that  they  are  inefficacious 
in  preventing  !  libels,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension that  they  tend  to  establish  a  mo- 
nopoly injurious  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  to  affix  a  stigma  of  suspicion  on  those 
concerned  in  the  daily  Press,  which  may 
discourage  and  deter  persons,  well  quali- 
fied by  their  station,  their  virtues,  and 
their  acquirements,  to  give  a  direction  to 
public  opinion,  from  ever  engaging  in 
such  periodical  publications. 
(Signed) 

"  Vassall  Holland. 
"  Kino." 
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of  Birmingham.  It  was  by  making  small 
concessions  like  these  that  they  were  after- 
wards called  on  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
That  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  so  it  would  be  with  reform.  He 
did  not,  however,  question  the  principle 
of  this  now  ;  he  merely  mentioned  the 
fact,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
ultimate  consequences  which  he  appre- 
hended, he  should  vote  for  the  transfer  of 
the  franchise  to  the  hundred. 

Earl  Dudley  felt  so  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  the  favour  which  they  now 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow,  that  he 
thought  they  would  throw  away  an  ad- 
vantage, never  to  be  retrieved,  if  they 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  con- 
sidered how  much  of-  representation  there 
was  in  one  county,  or  what  number  of 
places  returned  Members  in  another :  he 
looked  to  the  real  wants  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  inconveniences  they  suffered 
from  the  absence  of  an  organ  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  on  any  ques- 
tion which  affected  their  interests.  No 
man  could  deny,  that  Birmingham  and  the 
other  large  towns  were  subjected  to  this 
inconvenience;  that  they  suffered  from 
the  want  of  a  representative  capable  of 
advocating  their  peculiar  interests ;  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  same  advantages  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  complaints,  or  for  the  expla- 
nation of  their  grievances,  as  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  and  the  other  great  towns, 
which  enjoyed  the  power  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own.  No  man  could 
deny,  that  they  did  not  possess  the  means 
of  communicating  with  a  representative, 
whose  time  and  attention  would  be  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  promotion  of  their 
objects  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
whole  community.  The  time  was  come 
when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  resist 
the  force  of  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  of  a  change.  The  evil 
day  would  arrive,  if  they  did  not  take 
measures  to  avert  it,  when  they  would  be 
compelled  to  give  that  which  they  now 
had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  as  a  favour, 
and  he  thought  that  the  most  violent  anti- 
reformers  should  be  among  the  first  to 
adopt  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend, 
to  transfer  the  franchise  to  Birmingham. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  he  was  not  called  on, 
as  he  looked  at  this  question,  to  punish 
one  part  of  the  voters  of  East  Retford,  or 
to  preserve  as  a  reward  the  rights  of  the 


other  part.  He  considered  himself  called 
on,  by  the  proof  of  bribery  in  that  borough, 
to  amend  the  representation  ;  and,  being 
called  on,  he  could  not  consent  to  allow 
any  question  of  vested  rights  to  interfere 
with  the  full  and  strict  discharge  of  the 
duty  which  that  amendment  of  the  re- 
presentation imposed  on  him.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships were  bound  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  representative  system,  and  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  writs  were  originally 
issued  by  the  Crown.  He  believed  there 
could  be  no  question  that,  in  ancient  times, 
and  according  to  the  original  principle  of 
the  Constitution,  every  town  or  borough 
was  entitled  to  have  a  writ  issued  to  it,  to 
return  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
if  its  wealth  and  its  importance  placed  it 
in  a  condition  to  support  such  a  privilege. 
Now,  was  there  any  noble  Lord  in  that 
House  who  would  venture  to  rise  up  and 
say,  that  if  writs  were  to  be  issued  as  they 
were  in  those  times,  that  Birmingham  and 
Leeds,  and  towns  of  that  description, 
would  be  passed  over  on  account  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  station,  compared  with 
others  which  enjoyed  the  privileges  they 
required  ?  The  question  their  Lordships 
had  to  consider  was,  whether  or  not  a  town 
like  Birmingham,  now  that  they  possessed 
the  power  of  conferring  it  without  injury 
to  any  other  place,  or  even  to  the  general 
system,  should  remain  unrepresented  ?  If 
the  majority  of  the  electors  of  Retford 
had  been  innocent  of  the  corruption,  be 
might  have  agreed  with  the  noble  Mar- 
quis, that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  open 
the  right  of  voting  to  the  hundred ;  bat 
from  the  evidence,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
a  great  majority  had  been  habitually  guilty 
of  the  practice,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend the  right,  in  the  manner  required  by 
the  Resolutions  of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Ellenhorouyh  thought,  that  the  evi- 
dence before  the  House  did  not  justify  their 
depriving  those  voters  of  East  Retford  who 
had  not  been  proved  guilty  of  corruption,  of 
the  fair  exercise  of  their  franchise.  It  ap- 
peared plain  that  many  of  those  voters  had, 
from  the  corruption  which  prevailed  among 
the  other  portion  of  the  voters,  not  been 
able  to  exercise  their  right  for  years ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them 
of  that  right  now,  in  order  to  confer  it  on 
Birmingham.  When,  however,  a  clear 
case  of  forfeiture  of  right  could  be  made 
out,  he  should  be  as  ready  as  any  noble 
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under  the  consideration .  of  Parliament 
next  Session  —  the  Bank  Charter,  the 
East-India  Charter,  Arc.  Ought  they  not 
rather  to  give  the  present  franchise  to  a 
place  from  which  correct  and  important 
information  respecting  such  questions  was 
likely  to  be  derived?  When  an  opportunity 
such  as  the  present  offered  itself,  to  give 
the  elective  franchise  to  a  great  town 
was  a  check  to  wild  notions  of  extensive 
Parliamentary  Reform.  He  was  far  from 
wishing  for  sweeping  Reform  ;  but  he 
wished  that  by  degrees  Members  should 
be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  populous  places  now  unre- 
presented, in  order  to  defend  the  interests 
and  state  the  grievances  of  those  places. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  gradually  absorb 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  individuals 
who  would  be  ten  times  more  dangerous 
if  they  were  totally  excluded  from  Par- 
liament. Of  this  fact  a  strong  instance  ex- 
isted at  the  present  moment.  If  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  accede  to  this  proposition, 
could  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  effect 
would  be,  to  increase  the  cry  for  reform  ? 
Let  them  recollect  the  unprecedented 
number  that  divided  with  a  noble  Lord,  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  on  the 
Resolutions  which  that  noble  Lord  lately 
brought  forward  on  the  subject.  That 
fact  ought  to  teach  them  that  in  these 
days  they  could  not  stand  upon  the  an- 
cient ground.  He  was  anxious  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  might  take  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  that  he  did.  He  had 
great  confidence  in  the  Government,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  saw  in  it  a  disposition 
to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  ; 
and  he  trusted,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
fate  of  this  Bill,  the  next  would  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner.  He  would  move, 
that  the  order  of  the  day  be  discharged, 
and  the  Bill  committed  on  Friday,  with  a 
view  to  move  certain  Resolutions  to  the 
effect ;  first,  that  corruption  had  been 
proved  against  the  borough  of  East  Ret- 
ford ;  secondly,  that  that  borough  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  re- 
presentation ;  thirdly,  that  the  ^reat 
wealth  and  population  of  Birmingham 
rendered  it  expedient  that  the  right  of 
electing  two  burgesses  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  borough  of  East  Retford 
to  that  town;  and  fourthly,  that  these 
Resolutions  be  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  conference,  and 
that  their  concurrence  be  requested.  If 
their  Lordships  agreed  to  those  Resolu- 


tions, and  a  bill  were  brought  in,  ft  was 
his  wish,  in  order  to  add  to  the  respect* 
ability  of  the  constituency,  that  those  bur- 
gesses at  East  Retford  who  had  not  been 
proved  corrupt,  should  have  votes  at  Bir- 
mingham. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  noble  Lord's 
speech,  some  delay  and  much  con- 
versation took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
Earl  of  Jersey  having  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  that  their  Lordships 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  holding  a 
conference  with  the  Commons,  to  deter- 
mine on  the  day  for  carrying  up  the  Ad- 
dress requesting  the  removal  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  from  his  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Earl  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  without  the  usual  addition  of 
"  during  pleasure,"  and  the  Motion  being 
carried,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham that  the  debate  on  the  Bill  could  not 
then  be  resumed,  and  that  the  Bill  was 
consequently  lost.  Lord  Holland,  how- 
ever, argued  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  a  mere  irregularity,  and  that  their 
Lordships  had  it  in  their  power  to  resume 
the  discussion  immediately  on  a  Motion 
for  that  purpose,  because  no  day  was 
named  until  which  the  adjournment  was 
to  take  place.  The  House,  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty,  embraced  this  view  of  the 
question,  although  if  the  adjournment 
was  really  carried  without  the  addition 
of  the  words  "  during  pleasure,"  it  seems 
generally  to  be  supposed  that  any  conver- 
sation even  on  the  subject  was  irregular.] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question, 
that  the  debate  be  resumed. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  then  con- 
tended, that  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
many  of  the  freeholders  of  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  to  agree  to  the  noble 
Baron's  (WharncIinVs)  proposal.  He 
(Lord  Salisbury)  was  anxious  not  to  go  a 
step  further  than  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required.  The  great  object  he  had  in 
view  was,  to  render  the  representation  pure 
in  all  places  where  they  could  discover  that 
corruption  existed,  and  to  that  principle 
he  was  resolved  to  adhere.  If  they  once 
admitted  innovations  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  they 
could  stop  short  of  universal  suffrage; 
for  of  this  he  was  convinced,  that  although 
the  noble  Lord  might  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  Reform,  it  would  not  be  the 
case  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
2T2 
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country.  He  begged  their  Lordships  to 
remember  the  consequences,  then,  which 
might  ensue  to  the  Constitution  of  giving 
to  that  town  and  similar  towns  increased 
weight  in  the  county.  Some  noble  Lords 
contended  that  the  franchise  was  not  a 
vested  right,  and  though  that  might  be 
strictly  correct,  yet  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  to  deprive  the  electors  of  their 
franchise  was  a  loss  to  them.  This  was 
done,  in  some  measure,  by  admitting  other 
electors  to  share  the  franchise  with  those 
of  East  Retford.  Their  Lordships  should 
recollect,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
electors  of  the  borough  were  not  impli- 
cated in  these  transactions,  and  their 
Lordships  were  not  justified  in  depriving 
the  electors  of  their  franchise  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quired. Their  Lordships,  however,  knew 
from  some  experience  the  advantages  of 
measures  similar  to  that  of  the  Bill  then 
before  them.  He  thought  that  their 
Lordships  could  not  in  justice  go  further 
than  this  Bill  went,  and  it  went  far 
enough  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for 
the  corruption  which  had  been  proved. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  briefly  replied.  He 
stated,  that  there  were  some  persons  in  the 
country  who  desired  to  have  a  republic, 
and  it  was  from  them,  not  from  the 
moderate  reformer,  that  he  thought 
danger  would  arise.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  always  been  an  anti-reformer,  for  he 
thought,  if  once  a  House  of  Commons  was 
established  altogether  dependent  on  the 
people,  as  the  more  zealous  reformers 
'wished  to  have,  the  House  of  Lords  would 
soon  cease  to  exist. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  Motion 
for  discharging  the  Order  of  the  Day: — 
Contents  16;  Not-contents  39  —  Ma- 
jority, 23. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  proposed  the  Resolu- 
tions as  an  .Amendment  to  the  Motion  for 
going  into  the  Committee,  but  they  were 
negatived  without  a  division. 

Their  Lordships  went  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  which  was  reported  without 
Amendments. 

Administration  ov  Justice  Bill.] 
On  the  Motion  that  the  Amendments  of 
this  Bill  be  reported, 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  thought  their 
Lordships  ought  not  to  allow  this  Bill  to 
proceed  any  further  during  this  Session. 
It  was  a  Bill  of  the  greatest  imiwrtancc, 
and  had  been  subjected  to  so  many  Amend- 


ments from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  that  he  was  of  opinion  their 
Lordships  ought  to  take  time  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  its  enactments.  When  it 
was  considered,  too,  that  it  taxed  the 
people  to  the  amount  of  18,000/.  a-year, 
this  was  another  reason  for  postponing 
the  measure,  and  giving  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  said,  that  whea 
the  noble  Baron  stated  that  this  Bill  taxed 
the  people  to  the  amount  of  1 8,000/.  a 
year,  he  did  not  state  the  case  fairly.  The 
Bill  suppressed  the  offices  of  eight  Welsh 
Judges,  and  the  noble  Baron  ought  ia 
fairness  to  have  stated  this,  and  to  have 
deducted  the  salaries  of  the  Welsh  Judges 
from  the  sum  of  18,000/.  But  even  if 
this  deductiou  were  made,  it  would  still  be 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  Bill  taxed  the 
people  to  the  amount  of  the  difference,  for 
many  of  the  items  of  which  the  sum  was 
composed  must  cease  at  no  very  distant 
time,  and,  in  the  end,  this  Bill  would  be  a 
relief  instead  of  a  charge  to  the  nation. 
He  knew,  from  personal  experience, 
that  Wales  had  been  for  many  years 
anxious  for  a  measure  of  this  kind  ;  and 
he  should  be  very  sorry,  therefore,  to  see 
it  postponed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  what  the 
noble   Marquis    had    said   was   perfectly 
correct.     The  permanent  charge  upon  the 
country  would  be  diminished  and  not  in- 
creased by  this  Bill.     He  did  not  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  detain  their  Lordships 
on   this  subject   now,   because,    on  the 
second  reading,  he  had  gone  fully  into  the 
nature  of  the  enactments  of  the  Bill,  and 
into  the  grounds  on  which  those  enact- 
ments had  been  founded.     The  Bill  had 
been  fully  canvassed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  office  of  Chancellor.    Their  Lord- 
ships, on  those  occasions,  had  appeared 
fully  sensible  of  the  merits  of  the   Bill; 
and  the  noble  Baron  (Durham)  had  made 
no  objection  to  it  then.     In  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of   the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  suggested  several 
alterations  in  the  details,  but  none  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.     He  had  followed 
that  learned  person  in  the  amendments 
he  proposed,  and  to  him,  and  to  the  two 
other  noble  and  learned  Lords,  to  whom 
he  had  before  alluded,  the  amendment* 
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appeared  to  be  good.  Last  night  he  had 
agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  Bill 
until  now,  because  he  wished  to  read  the 
Amendments  in  print ;  he  had  since  done 
so,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  Bill  was  now  in  a  tit  state  to  be  re- 
ported to  their  Lordships.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  protested  against  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  Baron  (Durham),  to 
postpone  a  measure  which  was  pregnant 
with  advantages  to  the  inferior  Courts  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
Wales  ;  and  which,  so  far  from  adding  to, 
would  diminish  the  ultimate  charge  upon 
the  nation. 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  so  far  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  (Eldon),  who  had 
been  alluded  to,  acquiescing  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  that  noble  and  learned 
person  had  said,  that  all  the  words  after 
the  word  "  that"  ought  to  be  struck  out  of 
it,  for  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the 
Bill  to  an  unexceptionable  shape  by  means 
of  amendments. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  wish  to 
prolong  this  discussion,  but  he  could  not 
allow  that  observation  to  pass  unnoticed. 
If  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  (Eldon) 
did  entertain  those  objections  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  must  say,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  ought  to  have 
stated  them.  It  was  very  likely  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  might  have  said,  in 
conversation,  that  which  the  noble  Baron 
(Durham)  attributed  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  did  not  say  it  to  their  Lordships,  lie, 
therefore,  had  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
bating such  objections,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  their  Lordships  should  attend 
to  them,  suggested,  not  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  himself,  but  by  the  noble 
Baron,  who  had  happened  to  hear  them. 

Amendments  reported,  and  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  20. 

afuitrrsa.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Courts*  ay,  the  Amount  of  Shipping  employed  between 
1*?1  and  IS29:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Cwait,  Expenses 
Incurred  by  various  Turnpike  Trusts,  and  instructions 
given  to  Surveyors  on  the  Northern  Road. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Sir  F.  Bchdett,  from  certain  In- 
habitants of  London  and  Weahn  meter,  praying  for  a  Fsee 
Trade  to  India,  and  for  a  general  and  serious  consideration 
of  our  polky  towards  that  country. 

(The  hon.   Baronet  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the  Petition.] 

By  Mr.  Covets* ay,  from  George  Gleanie,  for  the  Repeal 
wf  part  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts.  By  Mr.  FowaLL 
Buxtow,  from  certain  Christian  people  of  Belfast,  for  the 

VwlBMttlRlQD  Of  JnSflBVMtQCVH  DDC  OMtflsV 


Colonial    Slavery.]      Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton  presented  petitions,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies, 
from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Black- 
burn, and  of  Stroud,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Frome 
Selwood,  and   from   the   Graduates  and 
Under-graduates  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.    It  was  almost  needless  for  him  to 
say,  that  he  heartily  concurred   in   the 
prayer  of   those  petitions;    and   it  was 
gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  united  in  calling   for  the 
speedy  alwlition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.     He  regretted  that  domestic  cir- 
cumstances   had     prevented    him     from 
attending  in  his  place  on  the  evening  that 
the   learned  member  for  Knaresborough 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  subject.     The  matter  had  at  length 
come  to  this,  that  either  the  House  and 
the  country  must  take  up  the  question,  or 
they  must  renounce  it  altogether ;   for  it 
was  idle  to  expect  that  the  colonial  assem- 
blies would  do  anything  upon  the  subject. 
Seven  years  ago  they   had   been   called 
upon,  by  Resolutions  of  that  House,  to  do 
several  things  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,   and   since  that 
time  they  had  literally  done  nothing  to 
that  end.     He  recollected  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning, on  moving  his  resolutions  at  that 
time  as    an  amendment  on  his  (Mr.  P. 
Buxton's)  motion,  told  the  House,  that 
the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  negroes  was,  the  abolition  altogether 
of  the  practice  of  flogging  females.     That 
was  the  first  step  which  Parliament  recom- 
mended to  the  colonial  assemblies  to  take ; 
and  had   it   yet  been  taken  ?     No  such 
thing  ?    There  was  not  even  a  man  in  the 
Colonial  Assembly  in  Jamaica  that  had 
the  courage  to  propose  it ;  but  a  division 
took  place  in  that  assembly  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  females  should  be  continued 
to  be  flogged,  decently  or  indecently,  and 
it  was  carried,  by  almost  a  majority  of  two 
to  one,  that  they  should  still  be  flogged  in- 
decently.    It  was  also  admitted  by  Mr. 
Canning  on  that  occasion,  that  greater 
facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  negroes 
for  religious  instruction  and  improvement. 
Now  within  the  last  two  hours  he  (Mr. 
Buxton)  had  a  statement  of  a  fact  com- 
municated to  him,  which  showed  the  atten- 
tion which  was  paid  to  the  religious  im- 
provement of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  negro,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  but  that  of  aUt*s4ia*j<wt*f  the  house 
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of  his  master  at  prayer,  was  convicted  of 
that  crime,  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  and 
was  afterwards  worked  in  chains  for  the 
offence.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  unless  this  country 
took  up  the  question ;  and  now  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  electors  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  take  it  up.  If  the  electors 
throughout  the  kingdom  thought  that 
slavery  was  a  good  thing,  that  the  flogging 
of  naked  females  should  not  be  prevented, 
that  religious  pastors  should  be  confined 
in  gaol  for  no  other  offence  but  that  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  right 
to  sentence  a  negro  to  punishment,  for  the 
crime  of  attending  prayers  out  of  his  mas- 
ter's house, — if  the  electors  throughout  the 
kingdom  thought  all  those  things  right  and 
proper,  then  let  them  vote  for  those  who 
would  support  such  a  system ;  but  if  they 
did  not  think  so,  then  they  would  send 
Representatives  to  that  House,  pledged  to 
do  their  utmost,  both  by  their  voices  and 
their  votes,  to  put  an  end  to  such  an 
abominable  system. 

Sir  A,  Grant  said,  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  let  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  pass  without  remark.     The  hon. 
Member  had  called  on  the  people  to  take 
this  subject  into  their  own  hands,  and  not 
to  return  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
West-India  interest.     He  (Sir  A.  Grant) 
was  connected  with  that  interest,  and  he 
could   assure   the   House,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  more  anxious  than  him- 
self to  see  this  question  properly  settled, 
and  that  there  were  no  practical  means  of 
settling  it,  in  which,  as  a  West-India  pro- 
prietor, he  would  not  heartily  join.     But 
he  must  complain  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
adverting,  in  the  unfair  manner  used  by 
him,  and   by  others  who  advocated  the 
same  opinions,  to  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  West-India  interest,  when- 
ever this  painful  subject  was  either  directly 
or  indirectly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.     The  hon.  Member  had  (he  would 
not  say  intentionally)  misrepresented  what 
had  taken  place  in  that  House  seven  years 
since.     He  (Sir  A.  Grant)  had  a  lively  re- 
collection of  it,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  remind  it  of,  as  he  was 
sure  the  country  would  bear  in  mind,  what 
was  done  then.     The  hon.  Member  at  that 
time  came  forward  with  a  sweeping  notice, 
which,   previous  to  its  agitation  in  that 
House,  gave  rise  to  great  discussion  among 
those  whose  interests  were  concerned.  On 
that  occasion,  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  after 


lamenting  the  state  of  slavery  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  in  existence,  put  it 
as  a  question  to  the  West-India  proprietors, 
how  far  they  could  go,  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, on  the  great  question  of  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  slaves? 
There  were  certain  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  West-India  interest,  who  took 
that  question  into  consideration,  and  who 
said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  to 
the  length  of  the  Resolutions  which 
were  prepared  by  the  hon.  Member ;  but 
they  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  go 
the  length  of  the  Resolutions  which  Mr. 
Canning  was  prepared  to  propose,  and 
which,  when  proposed,  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House,  in  opposition  to 
the  Resolutions  of  the  hon.  Member.  He 
called  on  the  House  and  the  country  to 
recollect  what  these  Resolutions  were. 
They  did  not  do  what  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  suppose — they  did  not  pledge 
the  House  to  any  direct  measure  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation,  but  they  were 
framed  in  these  terms: — "  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  slave-population  in  his  Majesty's  colo- 
nies. That  through  a  determined  and 
persevering,  but  at  the  same  time  judicious 
and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  mea- 
sures, this  House  looks  forward  to  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  slave-population,  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed 
by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest 
period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with 
the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair 
and  equitable  consideration  of  the  inter* 
csts  of  private  property."  He  was  taken 
quite  unprepared  on  this  subject ;  but  he 
believed  this  to  be  the  effect  of  those  reso- 
lutions. The  last  too,  was  a  most  import- 
ant condition, which  the  hon.  Member  care- 
fully avoided  even  adverting  to,  and  which 
was  equally  lost  sight  of  by  others  who 
supported  his  view  of  the  question.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  condition, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact,  that  it  had  been  passed  by  ths 
unanimous  vote  of  that  House.  That 
condition  was,  that  the  improvement  cf 
the  slaves  was  only  to  be  promoted  as  it 
was  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
colonists,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
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consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
property.  That  was  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  against  those 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  in  which  no 
such  point  was  contained  ;  and  when  the 
hon.  Member  called  on  the  House  to  re- 
collect what  took  place  seven  years  since, 
he  (Sir  A.Grant)  called  on  it  not  to  forget 
that  most  important  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Mv.Fowell  Buxton  could  not  avoid  taking, 
notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member.  The  hon.  Member  charged  him 
with  forgetting  the  Resolution  of  the  House, 
and  seemed  himself  to  forget  one  of  the 
Resolutions  they  agreed  to,  which  was  in 
substance,  that  "  Such  measures  should 
be  adopted  as  should  ensure  to  the  negro 
the  same  participation  in  civil  rights  and 
privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  other  sub- 
jects of  this  country."  That  showed  that 
the  House  went  further  than  the  hon. 
Member  imagined,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  final  emancipation  of  those  unhappy 
persons.  The  hon.  Member  was  wrong  in 
accusing  him  of  forgetting  compensation, 
for  one  of  his  resolutions  alluded  to  that 
subject;  and  he  hardly  ever  addressed  the 
House  on  this  matter  without  stating,  that 
though  the  planters  had  no  claims  as 
against  the  negro,  they  had  as  against  this 
country ;  and  that,  in  restoring  the  rights 
of  the  negro,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
throw  too  much  of  the  burthen  on  only 
one  of  the  guilty  parties. 

Sir  A.  Grant  spoke  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  West-India  interest,  when  he  said 
that  they  adopted  the  words  used  in  an 
Address  to  his  late  Majesty,  namely,  that 
"  If  private  property  was  wanted  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  let  the  public  acquire  it,  and 
deal  with  it  as  they  liked."  If  that  on 
which  the  planters*  existence  depended — 
on  which  they  relied  for  maintaining  their 
sphere  in  society — was  required  for  public 
improvement,  in  the  name  of  God  let  the 
property  be  acquired  by  the  public.  Forhim- 
self,  he  should  be  contented  with  a  small 
portion  of  that  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  think  hd  was  entitled  to.  He  should 
be  glad  that  his  hands  should  be  washed  of 
it,  since  he  and  other  proprietors  were  thus 
to  be  attacked. 

The  Petitions  were  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Otway  Cave,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards  upon  the 
•amc  subject,  strongly  deprecated  giving 
any  compensation  to  the  slave  proprietors; 
it  was  similar,  in  his  opinion,  to  rewarding 


robbers  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 
Slavery  had  not  been  recognised,  as  stated 
by  au  hon.  Member  (Mr.  H.  Twiss)  on  a 
previous  occasion,  by  any  legislative  Act 
of  the  Government  of  this  country,  nor 
could  it  be  tolerated,  under  any  circum- 
stances, that  man  should  be  the  property 
of  man. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Petition  lie  on 
the  Table, 

Mr.  W.  Smith  considered,  as  the  pro- 
perty was  bad  in  itself,  the  owners  of  it 
were  not  deserving  of  any  compensation 
for  its  loss.  He  recollected  that  the  Liver- 
pool traders  in  slaves,  when  the  law  pro- 
perly did  away  with  that  infamous  traffic, 
called  for  a  compensation  for  their  losses 
in  trade.  Yet  the  Legislature  had  since 
pronounced  that  trade  of  robbery  and 
murder  piracy.  In  calling  it  piracy,  he 
thought  the  crime  was  dignified  by  its 
title,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  murder, 
and  that  of  the  most  horrible  description. 
He  thought  the  planters  had  a  claim  on 
the  labour  of  their  slaves,  but  that  was  all. 

Mr.  H.  Twiss  repeated  what  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  though 
slavery  was  not  created  by  any  express 
statute  or  enactment,  yet  that  it  had  been 
repeatedly  recognized,  both  by  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  of  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  which  left  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  slavery  was  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  he  further  repeated, 
that  it  had  been  frequently  recognized  as 
lawful  by  the  highest  tribunals  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Otway  Cave  moved  that  the  petition 
be  printed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  objected  to  the  Motion. 
The  House  ought  not  to  encourage  print- 
ing the  petitions  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Bankes  opposed  the  printing  of  the 
petition,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
the  private  sentiments  of  an  individual, 
which  had  already  been  before  the  public 
on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Manning  opposed  the  petition  being 
printed,  and  bore  testimony  to  improve* 
ment,  proceeding  rapidly  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  condition  of  the  slave-popu- 
lation. He  could  speak  more  particularly 
of  Grenada,  from  his  close  connection 
with  that  colony.  He  wished  to  know 
why  the  colonies  should  not  be  represented 
as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  commu- 
nity? 

Lord  Howick  did  not  approve  of  the 
attack  which  bad  been  made  upon  petition- 
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ing.  He  thought  that  the  most  constitu- 
tional manner  in  which  opinions  could  be 
enforced  was,  by  bringing  them  before 
Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  what  he  had 
stated  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  encourage  the  presentation  of  in- 
dividual petitions,  merely  delivering  the 
opinions  of  individuals  on  matters  of 
public  moment. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Lord  Morpeth,  in  presenting  a  similar 
Petition  from  the  Independents  of  Salem 
Chapel,  Leeds,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  question  of  slavery,  instead  of  being 
the  last,  had  not  been  the  first  object  of 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Labouchere  called  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishments for  the  prevention  of  the  slave- 
trade.  His  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
the  matter  from  having  been  a  member  of 
the  committee.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  present  system  was  no  check  to  the 
slave-trade;  on  the  contrary, that  it  tended 
greatly  to  aggravate  all  the  horrors  of  the 
traffic.  Without  attaining  its  object,  it 
was  the  means  of  destroying  numbers  of 
our  fellow  subjects.  He  hoped  the  time 
had  come  when  France  would  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  wiping  away  that  stain  on  her 
national  character  which  was  caused  by 
her  connivance  at  the  slave-trade,  and 
which  all  the  trophies  of  Algiers  could  ne- 
ver obliterate.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  receive  an  assurance  from  his  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
slave-strade  would  engage  its  attention. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  the  mea- 
sures now  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
were  founded  on  treaties  entered  into  from 
motives  of  humanity.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  re-considered  ; 
but  hon.  Gentlemen  must  feel,  that  to  de- 
part at  once  from  a  Treaty  solemnly  en- 
tered into  could  not  be  done,  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  any  pledge 
should  be  given  by  Government  upon  the 
subject. 

Petition  was  laid  on  the  Table. 

Punishment  of  Dp.atii  for  For- 
gkry.]  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  move 
that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords, 
in  the  Forgery  Laws  Amendment  Bill, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  acceding  to 
them.  In  making  that  motion  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any 


lengthened  discussion.  The  House  wen 
aware  that  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
placed  the  Bill  in  a  shape  advene  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the 
House.  Still,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  trusted  that  the 
Members  would  not  feel  a  difficulty  in  ae- 
cediug  to  those  amendments.  They  would 
not,  by  acceding  to  them,  at  all  affect  or 
compromise  their  own  opinions.  The  effect 
of  rejecting  the  amendments  would  be,  to 
leave  the  law  in  a  state  of  greater  seventy 
than  it  would  be  in  by  the  House  acced- 
ing to  the  amendments.  As,  therefore, 
by  rejecting  the  amendments,  the  Home 
would  make  the  law  of  greater  seventy, 
he  thought  the  House  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  relinquish  its  own  opinion 
by  not  adopting  that  course.  He  need 
not  say,  that  the  amendments  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  views.  He  trust- 
ed that  the  House  would  accede  to  them 
without  delay.  On  a  former  evening  he 
had  most  readily  yielded  to  the  wish  of  au 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  should  be  postponed  for 
a  day  or  two.  The  effect  of  such  post- 
ponement had  been,  that  as  the  Bill  now 
stood,  it  would  come  into  operation  to- 
morrow, July  twenty-first.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  the  Bill  should  pass,  if  it  was  to  be- 
come a  law,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  felt  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  House,  and  at  this  period 
of  the  Session,  it  would  be  useless  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  Motion.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  House 
was  entitled  to  complain  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  not  suppose  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  to  delay  sending  down 
the  amendments  till  a  time  when  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  had  left  Town; 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  course  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  Bill  had  been  most  ex* 
traordinary.  The  Bill  was  sent  to  the 
other  House  on  the  9th  June.  It  went 
through  its  regular  stages  by  the  1st  July; 
but  was  not  returned  to  this  House  till  the 
13th  July.  Why  this  delay  should  have 
taken  place,  in  returning  the  Bill  to  the 
House,  he  could  not  imagine.  He  sop- 
posed  the  House  must  submit  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Peers ;  but  he  trusted  that 
this  subject  would  not  be  allowed  to  sleep ; 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
supported  by  the  people  at  large,  would 
be  ultimately  triumphant. 
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Mr.  Robinson  rose  to  express  the  regret 
which  he  felt,  in  common  with  other  Mem- 
bers, that  these  amendments  should  have 
been  made  by  their  Lordships.  He  would 
rather  have  the  Bill  rejected  than  passed 
in  its  present  shape  ;  for  if  it  were  passed 
now,  the  question  would  come  before  Par- 
liament in  another  Session  under  great 
disadvantages.  He  should  have  given 
great  weight  to  the  opinions  of  the  three 
noble  and  learned  personages  who  had 
supported  those  amendments  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  had  he  not  seen  op- 
posed to  their  opinions  a  weight  of  peti- 
tions which  completely  over-balanced  them. 
He  really  hoped  that  some  hon.  Member 
would  propose  to  reject  the  Bill  altogether. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  was  disposed  to  reject 
the  Bill  altogether,  rather  than  pass  it  with 
these  amendments.  If  they  adopted  the 
Bill  as  it  had  been  amended  by  the  Lords, 
it  would  be  a  virtual  relinquishment  of  the 
opinion  already  expressed  by  that  House  ; 
whilst  by  rejecting  it,  they  would  thereby 
force  the  subject  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  next  Parliament,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period  after  it  assembled.  He 
scarcely  thought  that  any  Secretary  of 
State  would,  in  the  interim,  venture  to  re- 
commend the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  forgery,  after  the  opinion  which 
had  been  so  decidedly  expressed  against  it 
by  a  large  majority  of  that  House;  and  an 
early  revision  of  the  law,  as  it  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  would  therefore  be- 
come indispensable.  On  these  grounds  he 
should  oppose  the  Lords'  amendments. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  thought,  that  as  the  Bill, 
even  as  it  now  stood,  secured  some  advan- 
tages, it  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  merely 
because  it  did  not  secure  all  the  advantages 
which  those  who  sought  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  penal  code  had  in  view. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  felt, that  it  might  be  most 
desirable  to  reject  the  Bill  altogether ;  but 
as  such  rejection  would  only  create  delay, 
and  as  the  behaviour  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  been  distinguished  by  great  frank- 
ness and  candour,  he  could  not  agree  to  a 
proposition  for  rejecting  it.  There  was  one 
amendment  which  he  should  wish  to  add 
to  those  made  by  the  Lords, — and  that 
was,  that  the  duration  of  this  Bill  should 
be  limited  to  one  year.     That  would  com- 

Si\  the  Government  to  introduce  another 
ill  to  the  House  next  Session,  more  con- 
sonant to  the  humane  views  so  generally 
adopted  by  their  constituency  throughout 
the  whole  country. 


The  Amendments  were  then  ordered  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
question,  that  they  be  now  read  a  first 
time, 

Mr.  Labouchere  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  he  supported  the  view  of  this 
subject  which  had  been  taken  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth. 

Lord  Howick  censured  the  Ministry  for 
the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued  re- 
garding this  Bill.  It  was  said  at  the  outset, 
that  this  Bill  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
party  question ;  and  yet  he  knew  that 
Treasury  notes  had  been  issued  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  the  supporters  of  Government 
in  its  favour.  Notwithstanding  the  influ- 
ence thus  exerted  by  Government  to  carry 
its  own  Bill  through  the  House,  a  majority 
of  independent  Members  appeared  in  fa- 
vour of  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death 
in  cases  of  forgery.  After  such  a  declar- 
ation of  public  opinion,  he  thought  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
the  Bill  to  be  altered  back  to  its  former 
shape  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  trusted 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  would  obtain  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  attributed  the  apparent 
delay  in  sending  the  Bill  back  from  the 
Lords,  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  adverted,  to  the 
unfortunate  demise  of  his  late  Majesty. 
The  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  decidedly 
an  improvement  on  the  old  law,  not  only 
because  it  simplified  and  consolidated  it, 
but  also  because  it  repealed  the  penalty  of 
death  in  all  cases  of  forgery  upon  the 
Stamp-office.  He  trusted ,  that  the  House 
would  not  concur  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth. 
If  the  duration  of  the  Bill  were  limit- 
ed, as  he  advised,  in  what  a  situation 
would  it  place  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  due 
administration  of  the  law?  To  that  amend- 
ment he  should  offer  his  decided  opposi- 
tion. As  to  the  observation,  that  no  Se- 
cretary of  State  would  ever  be  found  to 
advise  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
in  those  cases  of  forgery  in  which  the 
House  had  declared  that  the  punishment 
of  death  ought  to  be  abolished,  he  had 
only  to  remark,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
would  always  give  the  Crown  such  advice, 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  he  thought  the  interests 
of  justice  required,  without  reference  to 
|  what  might,  or  might  not  be  the  opinion 
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of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  it. 

Dr.  PhUlimore9  reinforced  the  observa- 
tions of  his  right  lion,  friend,  the  member 
for  Montgomeryshire,  and  protested  against 
the  conduct  which  the  Peers  had  pursued 
with  respect  to  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Lennard  thought,  that  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood  was  a  mitigation  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  although  it  was  not  exactly  that 
degree  of  mitigation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  required.  Besides,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  passing  the  Bill  this 
Session,  would  not  prejudice  the  great 
question  in  the  next  Session. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  moved,  that  the 
Amendments  be  read  this  day  fortnight. 

The  House  divided  :  For  Mr.  Stewart's 
Amendment,  Ayes  10  ;  Noes  74 — Ma- 
jority 64. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Buxton,  T.  F.  Pendarvis,  E. 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.  Protheroe,  E. 

Cavendish,  II.  Trant,  W.  II. 
Cavendish,  C.  tellers. 

Dawson,  A.  Stewart,  J. 

Kemp,  T.  Robinson,  G.  R. 

On  the  question,  that  this  House  do 
agree  to  the  first  Amendment, 

The  House  again  divided  :  Ayes  67 ; 
Noes  28— Majority  39.— The  Amend- 
ments of  the   Lords  were  Agreed  to. 


List  of  the 

Baring,  F. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cavendish,  II. 
Cavendish,  C. 
Clifton,  Lord 
Colborne,  N.  R. 
Davenport,  E. 
Dawson,  A. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ellis,  G.  A. 
Ferguson,  Sir  It. 
Howick,  Lord 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Labouchere,  II. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 


Minority. 

Protheroe,  E. 
Pendarvis,  E. 
Phillimorc,  Dr. 
Pallmer,  C.  N. 
Ponsonby,  G. 
Shelley,  Sir  J. 
Trant,  W.  11. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
\Varburton,  II. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wynn,  SirW. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Robinson,  G.  R 
Stewart,  J. 


Sir  Jonah  Barrington.]  A  Mes- 
sage was  brought  down  from  the  Lords, 
saying  that  their  Lordships  had  agreed  to 
the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  communicated 
by  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  on  May 
25th.  At  the  same  time  a  Message  was 
brought  down  from  the  Lords,  acquainting 
the  House  that  his  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  appoint  Thursday  next, 


at  two  o'clock,  to  receive  the  Address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  that 
their  Lordships  had  directed  the  Lord 
Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  at- 
tend for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
said  Address  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  and 
their  Lordships  desired  the  Commons  to 
appoint  some  portion  of  their  Members  to 
accompany  the  Lord  Steward  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  on  their  part* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
that  Lord  F.  L.  Grower,  Sir  H.  Hardinge, 
Sir  G.  Warrender,  and  Sir  A.  Grant,  go 
with  the  Lords  on  Thursday,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  attending  his  Majesty  with  the 
Address. — Agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  July  21. 

Minutes.]  The  Administration  of  Justice  BUI  and  fhe 
Libel-law  Amendment  Bill,  were  read  a  third  time  awl 
passed. 

Lord  Tkynham  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Industry,  of  the  King's  Head  ai 
the  Poultry,  praying  that  the  system  of  Foor4awa  aright 
be  introduced  into  Ireland. 

East  Retford  Disfranchisement 
Bill.]  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  moved 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  Durham  took  the  last  opportunity 
to  protest  against  the  Bill.  He  thought 
it  was  contrary  to  all  sound  principle,  and 
though  he  would  not  divide  the  House 
on  it,  he  could  not  even  allow  that  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  expressing  his  dissent 
in  the  strongest  manner.  He  would  pro* 
pose  to  subsitute  for  the  word  "  now"  the 
words  •'  this  day  six  months." 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  said,  having 
voted  against  the  Bill,  it  was  due  to  those 
he  differed  from  as  well  as  those  with  whom 
he  agreed,  to  state  his  opinion,  but  in  the 
then  state  of  the  House,  and  not  being 
willing  to  observe  on  the  arguments  of 
persons  absent,  he  should  content  himself 
with  making  his  short  objections,  like 
the  noble  Lord  who  preceded  him.  He 
was  sorry  to  differ  from  those  he  usually 
acted  with,  and  was  convinced  if  they  saw 
the  object  in  the  unconstitutional  view  he 
did,  they  would  oppose  it  also.  It  was  no 
question  of  policy,  no  question  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  fear  of  its  beiug  made  so  in 
future  times,  under  Governments  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  was  the  main  reason  of  his 
dissent  for  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  was  to 
place  the  representation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  entire  power  of  a  majority 
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in  that  House,  and  at  the  back  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   This  was  no   act  of  reform, 
but  an  act  of  pains  and  penalties,  affect- 
ing the  rights  and    functions   of  a   de- 
scription of  subjects,  upon  a  charge  of 
offence,  of  which    they    were   to    show 
whether  they  were  innocent  or  guilty, — 
those  rights  in  which  they  were  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  except  forfeited  by 
some  proved  crime.      It  was  an  act  of 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  State,  whether  that  executive  was  a 
single  person  or  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, interfering  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  interference  ought  only  to  be  resort- 
ed to  on   pressing  and    urgent  grounds. 
When  such  cases  arose  as  Shoreham  and 
others,  why  men  might  admit  the   pro- 
priety of  some  such  interference  with  the 
Constitution,    but  this    case    was    quite 
novel  in  its  grounds.     It  proceeded  with- 
out any  positive  charge  of  crime,  and  the 
alleged  offence  was  not  proved,  but  stated 
upon  inference  (but  he  was  getting  into 
the  argument,  which  he  would  not  in  the 
absence  of  the   inferers),  not  for  crimes 
lately  committed,  not  even  charged,  but 
offences  in  1812,   1818,   1820,  there  not 
being  an  iota  of  charge  since.     Now  this 
Act  begun  in  breach  of  the  law  was  con- 
tinued with  the  same  illegality  ;  and  failed 
in  proving  any  crime,  though  the  evidence 
was  extorted  upon  the  principle  of  the  In- 
quisition.  This  proceeding  began  in  1827, 
by    report  of  a    Select  Committee,  that 
committee  was  sworn  to  try  only  the  last 
election,  and  had  nothingtodowiththe  pre- 
vious proceedings,  except  as  they  affected 
the  last  election.  The  question  laid  dormant 
in  the  House  during  party  quarrels.     For 
three  years  the  House  of  Lords  never  heard 
of  it.     The  representation  was  suspended, 
and  writs  stopped  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  breach  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  two  Unions.     In  the   15th  of  King 
George  3rd,  in  the  Shaftesbury  case  a  clause 
was  put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
the   Speaker  to   withhold    the    writs   to 
Shaftesbury  during  the  recess;  and  this 
without  any  argument,  shewed  what  was 
the  opinion  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
at  that  time.    The  mode  of  trial  still  more 
arbitrary  for  this  free  country — was  that 
men  should  be  compelled  to  criminate  them- 
selves under   the   dread   of   punishment. 
No  man  was  more  sensible  of  the  utility 
of  strong  laws,  but  in  this  case  there  was 
no  necessity  for  them.     And  look  at  the 
state  in  which  this  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the 


public.  We  pass  a  law  almost  of  torture  for 
the  rest  of  the  community  and  exempt  our- 
selves. A  Member  of  Parliament  might 
conceal  his  own  misconduct, — Mr.  Evans 
was  compelled  to  tell  his  most  secret  tran- 
sactions, and  Mr.  Crompton  set  their 
Lordships  at  defiance.  Then,  next,  the 
principle  is  one  that  no  government  ever 
acted  upon — arbitrary  governments  do  cruel 
acts  of  severity  against  their  enemies,  per- 
haps on  the  innocent,  on  charges  for 
pretexts  of  criminality ;  but  what  was  the 
principle  here?  Punishment;  not  of  the  ac- 
cused for  any  crime,  but  of  innocent  per- 
sons— not  for  any  act  of  theirs,  but  for 
offences  of  other  men,  a  majority,  not  only 
of  unconvicted,  but  uncharged  electors 
being  punished.  The  time  likewise  was 
equally  objectionable.  By  the  statute  law  of 
the  land,  no  action  can  lie  against  bribery 
beyond  two  years ;  and  he  believed  none 
had  been  attempted  at  common  law.  The 
offences  under  the  Bill,  however  were 
charged  in  1812,  1818,  and  in  1820,  so 
that  innocent  men  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  franchises  for  offences  alleged  against 
others,  of  which  the  law  would  not  take 
cognizance.  In  entering  his  protest  against 
the  Bill  he  could  only  hope  that  this 
precedent  would  not  be  followed  by  similar 
acts,  nor  lead  to  further  innovations  on  the 
franchises  of  the  country.  What  he  asked 
for  was,  that  the  franchises  of  the  people 
might  be  defended  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  not  invaded  upon  inference  for  un- 
known crimes. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  22. 

MfKUTBft.]    Lord  Gramtixy  took  the  usual  Oaths. 

[The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord 
Steward,  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  reported  the  King's  Answer 
to  the  Address  of  the  House,  praying  the 
Removal  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  from  his 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of 
Ireland.  His  Majesty's  answer  was — "  I 
cannot  but  regret  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  this  Address.  I  will  give 
directions  that  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  be 
removed  from  the  office  which  he  holds  of 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
Ireland."] 

The  Exchequer  BUle  BUI,  the  Refeeneat  to  Acta  Mfatakce 
BUI,  and  the  Warehoueed  Sugar  BIB,  vara  read  a  tfciid 
time  and  paeaed. 

Earl  Gest  pnawittd  a  Petition  from  the  Coneraeattou  of 
Salem  Chapel,  Leada,  far  the  i 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  22. 

Miffirrx»0  I^w*  F«  L«  Gown  laid  on  the  Tabic  hlf  Ma- 
jesty* Answer  to  the  Address  of  the  two  Howes  of  Parlia- 
ment, relative  to  the  Rrmoral  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
from  the  situation  of  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty in  Ireland.  [For  this  document  see  the  Lords  Minutes 
of  this  Day.]  His  Majesty's  Answer  was  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  the  Journals. 

Returns  ordered.  On  tho  Motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  quan- 
tity of  Cotton  imported  from  America,  from  January  1, 
1R29  to  January  1,  1H30;  the  quantity  of  Deals  imported 
from  Norway  in  the  same  period ;  the  number  of  Ships 
belonging  to  the  Port  of  London,  which  have  been  mort- 
gaged since  18*6:  -On  the  Motion  of  Lord  J.  Ri'BSILl, 
tlic  whole  Amount  of  the  Expense  incurred  by  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  during  the  present 
Session. 

F  ef.8  o  n  P  r  i  v  a  t  e  B  i  l  ls.]  The  Speaker 
said,  that  the  House  would  perhaps  permit 
him  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  not  know 
whether  any  other  would  occur  previously 
to  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  to 
remind  it  of  certain  Papers  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table  on  the  8th  of  last 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
Fees  taken  by  the  Clerks  of  the  House  in 
the  Private  Bill-office.  He  had  looked 
through  those  fees,  item  by  item,  with  great 
attention,  and  after  he  had  considered 
what  was  due,  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
individuals  presenting  petitions  for  private 
bills,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  House,  he  had  drawn  up  a 
schedule  of  fees,  which,  on  his  proposal, 
had  been  printed  and  laid  upon  the  Table. 
It  was  to  have  been  taken  into  con* 
sideration  a  few  days  ago  ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  it  had  been  postponed  in 
consequence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen having  stated,  that  he  had  a  petition 
to  present,  complaining  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  private  business  in  that  House. 
That  petition  had  been  now  presented. 
It  stood  quite  clear  of  the  subject  of  these 
fees,  as  it  merely  called  upon  the  House 
to  make  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
its  committees.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
any  proposal  for  making  such  a  change 
must  stand  over  to  another  Session ;  and 
it  was  equally  clear  that  it  could  not  be 
agreed  to  without  considerable  discussion 
and  deliberation.  The  papers  which  he 
had  laid  upon  the  Table  were  intended  to 
ascertain  trie  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  on 
every  private  bill,  and  to  ensure  regularity 
in  the  progress  of  private  business,  and 
in  tho  demands  of  those  Officers  uf  the 
House  who  had  any  connexion  with  it. 
U|>on  the  aggregate,  the  fees  would  not  be 
greater  than  those  taken  at  present.  As 
the  papers  had  l>ceu  so  long   upon   the 


Table  without  any  hon.  Member  baring 
made  any  objection  to  them,  he  trusted 
that  some  hon.  Member  would  move,  thil 
the  House  do  now  agree  to  them,  in  order 
that  the  House  and  all  parties  interested 
might  know  the  amount  of  fees  which 
would  be  enacted  next  Session. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaermared, 
that  these  papers  be  now  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  was  aniioui 
that  the  House  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  schedule  would  not  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  a  private  bill  through 
Parliament ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
found  that  in  general  it  diminished  the 
fees  now  levied.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
enable  parties,  previous  to  their  application 
to  Parliament,  to  know  the  full  amouot 
of  the  fees  which  they  would  have  to  pay 
in  carrying  a  bill  through  that  House. 

The  papers  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Resolutions,  declaring  the  fees  con- 
tained in  them,  to  be  the  regular  fees  of 
the  House,  were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  Standing  Orders. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  next  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  was  the  difference  which  ex- 
isted in  the  time  allowed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  readings  of 
bills  according  as  they  came  from  England 
and  Scotland,  or  from  Ireland.  In  the 
case  of  English  and  Scotch  bills,  the 
interval  was  three,  and  in  the  case  of  bills 
affecting  docks,  seven  days  ;  in  the  case 
of  Irish  bills  the  interval  was  always 
twenty-one  days.  Owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  communication  now  took  place 
between  England  and  Ireland,  there  was 
no  reason  why  this  interval  should  be  so 
long.  He  should  therefore  propose  to 
discharge  the  Standing  Order  which  gave 
this  greater  interval  to  Ireland. 

Standing  Order  discharged  accordingly. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  next  altera- 
tion which  he  had  to  propose,  related  to 
Turnpike-bills.  By  the  Standing  Order 
it  was  provided,  that  in  all  cases  where 
application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  a 
Turnpike-bill,  there  should  be  previously 
deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  a  map  of  the  district,  which  the  in- 
tended line  of  road  was  to  traverse,  "  on 
the  scale  of  not  more  than  five  inches, 
and  not  less  than  three  inches  to  a  mile." 
In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  some 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  had  doubted  whether 
they  could  receive  maps  which  were  on 
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the  scale  of  six  or  six-and-a-half  inches 
to  the  mile.  Now,  though  it  might  be 
desirable  to  fix  a  minimum  in  such  cases, 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  fix  &  maximum, 
especially  as  the  increased  size  of  the  map 
was  calculated  to  render  the  matter  in 
dispute  more  clear  and  intelligible.  Be- 
sides, the  map  must  be  drawn  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  parties  interested ;  and  it 
was  clearly  their  interest  to  incur  as  little 
expense  as  the  law  would  allow  them  in 
drawing  it  up.  He  proposed  to  strike  out 
of  the  Order  the  words  "  not  more  than 
five  inches,  and** — thus  leaving  the  mini- 
mum at  three  inches  to  a  mile. 

A  proposition  to  that  effect  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  last  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  to  make  to  the  House 
related  to  the  Standing  Order-book,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk.  He 
proposed  to  have  the  Standing  Orders 
properly  arranged  and  reprinted ;  and  he 
thought,  that  if  the  House  would  allow  it, 
he  could  promise  that  it  should  be  ready 
for  hon.  Members  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

Proposition  also  acceded  to. 

Administration  of  Justice  Bill.] 
The  Attorney-General,  in  moving  that  the 
Amendments  made  by  the  Lords  to  this 
Bill  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
said,  that  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  setting  aside  a  misapprehension,  which 
had  been  very  extensively  circulated,  that 
the  Amendments  of  their  Lordships  had 
very  materially  modified  and  altered  the 
Bill.  He  then  proceeded  to  shew,  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Bill  had  not  been 
at  all  touched,  altered,  or  modified  by 
their  Lordships.  He  shortly  explained 
the  first  Amendment  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  tacked  to  the  Bill.  He  had 
provided  that  any  three  of  the  Puisne 
Judges  might  sit  along  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  constitute  a  full  Court.  The 
Amendment  provided  that  the  four  Puisne 
Judges  might  constitute  the  Court  without 
the  Chief  Justice,  thus  providing  for  the 
absence  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  account  of 
indisposition  or  any  other  temporary  reason. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  candidly  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  this  Amendment :  but  though  he  did 
not  approve  of  it,  he  did  not  on  that 
account  think  it  right  to  object  to  the  Bill 
altogether.  Another  Amendment  was,  to 
give  the  Puisne  Judge  sitting  in  the  Bail 


Court,  or  in  chambers,  all  the  authority  of 
the  Court  to  make  orders,  Ac.  for  the 
regulation  of  the  business  which  might 
come  before  him.    To  this  Amendment 
he  also  saw  some  objections,  but  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  endanger  the  success 
of  the  Bill  on  their  account.     The  other 
Amendments  were  more  of  a  rerbal  nature. 
He  had  introduced  into  his  Bill  a  clause, 
giving  the  Judges  the  power  of  fixing  the 
return  days  at  their  discretion  after  the 
Bill  was  passed.     The  Judges  had  fixed 
them  already,  and  they  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  inserted  in  the  Bill — an  in- 
sertion which  made  several  other  verbal 
alterations  necessary.  Lord  Tenterden  had 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  not 
come   into    operation    in   the  Court    of 
King's  Bench  till  next  Michaelmas  Term  ; 
for  his  Lordship  had   got  his   Majesty's 
warrant,   giving  the  Judges  authority  to 
sit  in  banco  up  to  the  commencement  of 
that  Term,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  this  Bill  repealed.     Though 
he  did   not  think  that  the  practice  of 
sitting  in  banco  in  the  vacation  was  a 
practice    which     deserved     countenance, 
either  from  that  House  or  from  the  country 
at  large,  yet,  in  deference  to  Lord  Tenter- 
den, he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  ob- 
jection to  the  Amendment  which  his  Lord* 
ship  had  carried  in  the  other  House  upon 
this  part  of  the  Bill.    That  Amendment 
made  it  necessary,  however,  to  make  some 
verbal  alterations  in  other  clauses.     Their 
Lordships  had,  however,  made  one  omis- 
sion in  the  Bill,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
a  great  deterioration  of  it.     There  was  a 
great  facility  in   the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  and   also   in  Wales,  of  getting 
judgment  entered   after  verdict.     Owing 
to  the  special  jurisdiction  which  prevailed 
in  those  parts,  judgment  could  be  entered 
up  within  a  few  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  assizes.     He  had  proposed  to  con- 
tinue to  the  County  Palatine  and  to  the 
people  of  Wales  this  privilege :   but  he 
understood  that  this  privilege  had  been 
taken  from  them,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
presentation that  had  been  made  by  the 
Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  that  it  would 
occasion  himself  and  his  clerk  a  week  or 
a  fortnight's  additional  labour  each  year. 
That  did  not  appear  to  him  a  reason  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  he  therefore  gave  a  pledge 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
County  Palatine,  that  in  the  very  first 
Bill  which  he  should  introduce  for  the 
further  improvement  of  the  administration 
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of  justice  he  would  introduce  a  clause 
restoring  to  them  that  privilege.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  the  alterations  which 
had  been  made  respecting  the  mode  of 
levying  fines  and  recoveries  in  Wales,  and 
having  concluded  his  explanation,  repeated, 
that  none  of  the  Amendments  which  he 
had  just  recited  touched,  altered,  or  modi- 
fied, the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  were  all 
intended  to  promote  the  great  object  which 
it  had  in  view — facilitating  the  progress 
of  suits,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  conclusion, 
he  stated  it  to  be  his  firm  conviction, 
that  this  Bill  was  the  most  important 
measure  which  had  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  many  years,  whether  it 
were  considered  in  reference  to  its  general 
utility,  or  in  reference  to  the  great  im- 
provements which  it  would  effect  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  assured 
the  House,  that  in  carrying  it  into 
effect  Government  had  made  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  its  patronage.  All  the  offices  which 
were  connected  with  the  Courts  in  Wales, 
and  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
he  had  supposed,  would  cease  to  exist 
from  the  day  on  which  this  Bill  should 
become  law.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  that  statement,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  be  aware  that  Government 
had  no  other  object  in  passing  this  Bill 
than  the  promotion  of  the  public  interest 
and  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  then  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  take  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments into  its  consideration. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  concurrred  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  in  thinking  that 
by  agreeing  to  this  Bill,  Government  had 
not  only  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
its  patronage,  but  had  also  conferred  con- 
siderable advantages  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  England  and  Wales.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
accede,  without  previous  notice,  to  Amend- 
ments so  numerous  and  so  complex  as 
those  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  explained.  He  objected,  on  the  part 
of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  having  it 
supposed  that  they  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  enter  immediately  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  Amendments  sent  down  to 
them  from  the  Lords.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  House  to 
make  a  regulation  that  it  would  not  agree 
to  any  Amendments  of  the  Lords  without 
having  one  day  at  least  to  consider  of  them. 
He  therefore  thought  it  objectionable  that 


the  House  should  at  once  accede  to  these 
Amendments.  He  considered  theomissioD 
of  the  clause,  continuing  to  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chester  its  former  privilege 
of  proceeding  with  rapidity  to  judgment, 
a  material  deterioration  of  the  Bill.  He 
thought  that  if  the  House  were  to  inform 
their  Lordships  that  they  agreed  to  all  the 
Amendments  but  that  which  omitted  the 
clause,  and  requested  a  conference,  their 
Lordships  would  consent  to  its  re-intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  concurred  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  last  speaker, 
and  thought  that  the  House  should  attempt 
to  procure  the  insertion  of  the  clause. 
Several  Members  had  left  town  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  clause  would  not  be 
expunged,  or,  if  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  passed  without 
it. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  the 
clause  had  been  rejected  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  not  for  the  reason  stated  by  his 
learned  friend,  but  because  its  object 
being  one  of  the  points  recommended  by 
the  Law  Commissioners,  their  Lordships 
thought  that  it  could  be  more  properly 
carried  into  effect  next  year  by  a  separate 
bill. 

Mr.  Maberly  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  Jaw-officers  of  the  Crown,  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  should  be  at  issse 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  a  measure 
introduced. 

Mr.  Spence  regretted  that  the  clause 
had  been  expunged,  particularly  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  appeared  to  set  great 
value  upon  its  enactment.  He,  however, 
would  acquiesce  in  the  amendments,  on 
account  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  introduce  the  clause  neit 
year. 

On  the  question  that  the  House  do  agree 
with  the  Lords'  Amendments, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  suggested,  that  the 
Lords  should  be  requested  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  omission  of  the  clause. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  that  the  course 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  would  not  relieve  the  House  from  its 
difficulty.  The  Lords,  when  called  upon 
for  a  reason,  might  give  a  very  bad  one, 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  he  believed  they 
would.  As  a  general  rule,  he  thought  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  all  Amend- 
ments of  the  other  House  printed,  but  the 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  from 
delaying  the  Prorogation,  which  would  be 
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the  consequence  of  a  conference,  was  a 
matter  more  to  be  avoided  than  merely 
permitting  the  law  to  stand  as  this  Bill 
would  leave  it,  with  the  understanding 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  At- 
torney Genera),  being  a  Member  of  that 
House,  stood  pledged  to  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  which  should  meet  the  wishes  of 
hon.  Members  opposite. 

Lord  /.  Russell  wished  a  conference  to 
take  place  immediately. 

The  Lords'  Amendments  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  Lords. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  July  23. 

Prorogation  or  Parliament.]  His 
Maiesty  came  this  day  to  prorogue  the 
Parliament  in  person.  At  two  o'clock  he 
entered  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  Throne.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  (as  Lord  Steward),  and  other  officers 
of  State,  took  their  station  on  his  right. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  several 
other  Officers  of  State,  took  their  stations 
at  the  left  of  the  Throne. 

His,  Majesty  wore  the  dress  of  an 
Admiral,  over  which  were  his  robes  of 
State.     He  appeared  in  excellent  health. 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg,  was  present 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
Ambassadors,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. 

As  soon  as  his  Majesty  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was 
sent  to  summon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  attend  his  Majesty.  In  a  short  time 
the  Speaker,  in  his  State  robes,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  as  many  other 
Members  as  the  space  allotted  for  them 
couldconvenientlyhold,appearedatthebar. 

The  Speaker  then  addressed  his  Majesty 
to  the  following  effect : 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, — We, 
your  Majesty's  most  faithful  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
attend  your  Majesty  for  the  first  time 
since  your  Majesty  s  accession  to  the 
Throne  of  these  realms.  And,  Sir,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  adequately  to 
express,  and  impossible  to  over-state,  the 
loyal  and  dutiful  attachment  which  we, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  your  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  bear  towards  your  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  Government* 
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«  Sir,— We  are  about  to  close  a  Session  of 
unusual  length  and  unprecedented  labour, 
confidently,  however,  anticipating  that 
the  objects  we  have  effected  will  in  their 
results  be  productive  of  relief  to  a  large 
class  of  the  community,  and  of  general 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  nation: 

•'  Sir,  in  the  gracious  Speech  delivered 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  on  the  part 
of  his  late  Majesty,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Session,  measures  of  deep  concern 
to  the  present  happiness  and  permanent 
welfare  of  the  country  were  recommended 
to  our  early,  earnest,  and  most  deliberate 
consideration.  To  these  recommendations, 
with  anxious  zeal  and  persevering  industry, 
we  have  addressed  our  best  attention. 

"  We  have  been  enabled  to  effect  great 
reductions  in  the  public  expenditure,  with- 
out impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  naval 
and  military  establishments ;  and  a  large 
reduction  of  taxation,  without  endanger- 
ing public  credit. 

"  We  have,  in  following  up  our  labour 
of  the  preceding  Session,  in  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  criminal  law,  consolidated 
and  ameliorated  the  laws  relative  to  the 
crime  of  forgery ;  and  in  mitigating  their 
severity  we  presume  to  hope  we  have  in- 
creased their  efficiency.  We  have  also 
applied  ourselves  to  great  and  comprehen- 
sive improvements  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  the  Common-law 
Courts  of  Westminster-hall,  the  principality 
of  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  adapting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  higher  Courts  to  the 
wants  and  just  demands  of  this  moral, 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  enlightened 
nation. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  leading  and  most 
important  subjects  to  which  our  inquiries 
were  directed,  and  our  labours  applied  ; 
and  if  our  wishes  and  exertion  be  re- 
sponded to,  by  the  benefits  looked  for 
from  the  measures  we  have  perfected,  I 
may  conclude  with  a  confident  hope  that 
we  shall  have  entitled  ourselves  to  your 
Majesty's  gracious  approbation,  and  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
nation." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  informed 
his  Majesty,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  passed  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and 
some  other  money  bills,  to  which  he  prayed 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  give 
his  Royal  assent 

The  Royal  assent  was  immediately  given, 
in  the  usual  form,  to  tke  Appropriation, 
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ment,  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
Warehoused  Sugar,  the  Common-law  fees, 
the  Libel-law  Amendment,  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  Sale  of  Beer,  the  Erroneous 
Reference,  the  East  Retford,  and  the 
Stage  Coach  Bills.  His  Majesty  then 
delivered  the  following  most  gracious 
Speech : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  On  this  first  occasion  of  meeting  you, 
I  am  desirous  of  repeating  to  you,  in 
Person,  my  cordial  thanks  for  those  assu- 
rances of  sincere  sympathy  and  affection- 
ate attachment  which  you  conveyed  to  me 
on  the  Demise  of  my  lamented  Brother, 
and  on  my  Accession  to  the  Throne  of  my 
ancestors. 

"  I  ascend  that  Throne  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  sacred  duties  which  devolve 
upon  me,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
affection  of  my  faithful  subjects,  and  on 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  with  an  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  will 
prosper  my  anxious  endeavours  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  a  free  and  loyal  people. 

"  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
I  find  myself  enabled  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
This  tranquillity  it  will  be  the  object  of  my 
constant  endeavours  to  preserve,  and  the 
assurances  which  I  receive  from  my  Allies, 
and  from  all  Foreign  Powers,  are  dictated 
in  a  similar  spirit. 

"  I  trust  the  good  understanding  which 
prevails  upon  subjects  of  common  interest, 
and  the  deep  concern  which  every  State 
must  have  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world,  will  ensure  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  those  matters  which  still  remain 
to  be  finally  arranged. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  Supplies  which 
you  have  granted,  and  for  the  provision 
which  you  have  made  for  several  branches 
of  the  public  service  during  that  part  of 
the  present  year  which  must  elapse  before 
a  new  Parliament  can  be  assembled. 

"  I  cordially  congratulate  you  on  the 
diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
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expenditure  of  the  country,  cm  tl 
duction  of  the  charge  of  the  public 
and  on  the  relief  which  you  have  < 
to  my  people  by  the  repeal  of  to: 
those  taxes  which  have  heretofore  p 
heavily  upon  them. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  my  prudei 
economical  administration  of  the  Su 
which  you  have  placed  at  my  difl 
and  upon  my  readiness  to  concur  in 
diminution  of  the  public  charge  whic 
be  effected  consistently  with  the  djgE 
the  Crown,  the  maintenance  of  na 
faith,  and  the  permanent  interests  c 
country. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  Se 
and  take  my  leave  of  the  present  P 
ment,  without  expressing  my  a 
thanks  for  the  zeal  which  you  have  i 
fested  on  so  many  occasions  for  the  wi 
of  my  people. 

"  You  have  wisely  availed  yourseli 
the  happy  opportunity  of  general  y 
and  internal  repose,  calmly  to  review  i 
of  the  laws  and  judicial  establishmen 
this  country,  and  you  have  applied 
cautious  and  well-considered  reform 
are  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  vc 
able  institutions,  and  are  calculate 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  administn 
of  justice. 

"  You  have  removed  the  civil  disq 
fications  which  affected    numerous 
important  classes  of  my  people. 

"  While  I  declare,    on    this    sol 
occasion,   my  fixed  intention  to  main 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  Pro 
ant  reformed  religion  established  by 
let  me,  at  the  same  time,    express 
earnest  hope  that  the  animosities  w 
have  prevailed  on  account  of   rejig 
distinctions  may  be  forgotten,  and 
the  decision  of  Parliament  with  respe 
those  distinctions  having  been  irrevoc 
pronounced,    my    faithful    subjects 
unite  with   me  in  advancing  the  g 
object  contemplated  by  the  Legislal 
and  in  promoting  that  spirit  of  dotty 
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concord  and  peace  which  constitutes  the 
surest  basis  of  our  national  strength  and 
happiness." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  said, — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  It  is  his  Majesty's  Royal  will  and 
pleasure  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued 
to  Tuesday  the  10th  day  of  August  next, 
to  be  then  and  here  holden ;  and  this  Par- 
liament is  accordingly  prorogued  to  Tues- 
day, the  10th  day  of  August  next." 

His  Majesty  departed,  the  Commons 
retired,  and  the  Peers  slowly  dispersed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  July  23. 

Dissolution.]  The'  House  at  two 
o'clock  was  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  hear  the  Speech  delivered  by  his 
Majesty  from  the  Throne  [for  which  see 
Lords'  Debates.] 

The  Speaker  accordingly  proceeded, 
attended  by  about  sixty  Members,  to  the 
House  of  Peers. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  three  o'clock  the 
Speaker  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
other  Members,  and  having  read  the  Speech 
at  the  Table,  the  Members  separated. 


Saturday,  July  24th. 

This  Day  the  Parliament 

was  Dissolved  by 

Proclamation. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  5th  JANUARY,  1830. 

CLASS. 

I. Public  Income. 

II. Public  Expenditure. 

III.  -  -  -  Consolidated  Fund. 

IV. Public  Funded  Debt. 

V.  -  -  -  Unfunded  Debt. 
VI.  -  -  -  Disposition  of  Grants. 
VII.  -  -  -  Arrears  and  Balances. 
VIII.  -  -  -  Trade  and  Natigation. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources, 

Irelakd,  for  the  Yetr 


HEADS  OP  REVE9TUE. 


©t&inarg  Itebmues. 

Customs   «... • 

Excise 

Stamps • 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Taxes 

Post  Office   

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shil- 
lings in  the  Pound  on  Pensions, .  • 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars   •  •  • . 

Crown  Land*,  exclusive  of  the  Sura  of  ,£.500.000 
borrowed  from  the  Equitable  Assurance  Com- 
pany, under  the  authority  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  61,  fur  the  Improvement  in  the  Strand,  the 
application  of  which  will  be  shown  in  I  he  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  during  the  present  Session 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue.. 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  aud  Hospital  Fees 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues  ........... 


GROSS  RECEIPT. 


Repayments,  Allowances, 

Discounts,  Drawbacks, 

and  lounttea  ia  the 

Nature  of  Drawbacks,  Ac. 


SfCTT  BECSlfT 
within  the  Year,  efj 


KEPAYMtSrS.**. 


£.  t.  d. 

20,571,837  0  2 

23,052,186  0  S| 

7,586,318  2  5} 

5,212,569  14  2} 

2,265,482  8  5* 

55,938  2  11* 

72,052  10  5 


465,481    4  5J 

7,906    9  11 

66,372  15  Oi 

8,886  14  8} 


50,365,031     3    0 


©tfjet  Resource*-. 

Money  received  from  the  East- India  Company,  on 
account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  7 1     

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 

From  the  Tank  of  England,  on  account  of  Un- 
claimed Dividends 

Moncv  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account  of 
the  Salary  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  .... 

Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom , , , . . 


60,000    0  0 

212,550  15  11 

81,404    7  8 

4,452    0  3 


£.        m.    d. 

1,273,511     1     OJ 

2,290,528    9     <H 
300,342     0  10 

6,177  IS  11} 


19,298,325  19  1| 

20,761,657  11  3} 

7.985,976    1  1\ 

5.206,392    1  3 


80,815    6     1J   2,184,667    t    4 

55,938    t  Hi 
72,052  10    5 


3,951,374    9  11 


59,723,4S8     6  10 


3,951,374    9  11 


465,481     4    5f 
7,906    9  II 


66,372  15    OJ 


8,886  14    8} 


55,413,656  13    1 


60,000    0    0 

912,550  15  11 

81,404    7    6 

4,452    0    5 


55,772,065  16  II 


Whitehall,  Treamry  Chambers,  > 
6th  March,  1830.         $ 


CLASS   I.— PUBLIC   INCOME. 


PK 


constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Geeat  Britain  and 

ended  5th  January,  1830. 


TOTAL  INCOME, 

iMlwIiBf 

BALANCES 

MtSUadiof  Uh  jaa.  1MB. 

Chargei  of  collection,  ud 

other  Peynwaa 
out  of  the  Income,  is  Us 
Profretitotbe  Exchequer. 

payments 

in'othe 
EXCUEQUEB. 

BALANCES  aad  BILLS 

oatMaeeieg 
oo  Mh  January,  1830. 

TOTAL  DOCUABCE 

of  the 

INCOME. 

Kale  per  ceat 
for  which  the) 
Grow  Beceipt 
vat  collected. 

£.         M.    d. 

£.       s. 

4. 

£•               *•        dn 

£.       #.    * 

£.        «.    d. 

£.  «.    el 

19,783,900  16    9} 

9,044,467  19 

«i 

17,911  839  19    6} 

597,599  17     If 

19,783,900  16    9| 

6  13    9 

91,879,168    0    0| 

1,417,106    * 

8| 

19,540,010  19  11| 

915,050  17     4) 

91,879,168    0    0| 

5    6    4 

7,566,931    f    9} 

193,979  13 

9 

7,101,304  13    5 

971,646  15    0} 

7,566,931    9    9} 

9  10  11 

5,593,570    7    4} 

308,599  10 

*i 

4,896,567  10    6} 

118,973    6    5) 

5,393,370    7    4} 

5  10    3 

9,360,981    4    4 

716,961  19 

91 

1,481,000    0    0 

163,719    4    6} 

9,360,981    4    4 

99  16    2 

59,098    1    6} 

• 
1,313    4 

8 

54,493    1  11} 

3,991  14  11 

59,098    1    6} 

9    7    0 

78,965  It  11 

• 

10,893    6 

11 

61,167    1  10 

905    4    9 

79,965  19  11 

15    1    4 

506,295  18  10| 

453,341  17 

5 

•        •        • 

79,954    1    5f 

596Vf  95  18  10} 

5  13    1 

10,459    5    6) 

3,087    5  10 

6,639    5    0 

739  14    8} 

10,459    3    6) 

13  15    0 

66,37*  15    0} 

•        •        «• 

66,379  15    0) 

•        •        «• 

66,379  15    0} 

— 

8,886  14    8} 

- 

8,886  14    8} 

•                  •                  m 

8,886  14    8} 

— 

57,650,029  16    9| 

5,t48,f80  19 

0| 

50,498,375    1  11 J 

9,073,473  15  10} 

57,650,099  16    9} 

6    7  10 

60,000    0    0 

"                     •                    m 

60,000    0    0 

•         •        • 

60,000    0    0 

_ 

819,55Q  15  U 

-                     .                    - 

919450  15  1 1 

•        •        •» 

919,550  15  11 

— 

81,404    7    8 

•                                         **                                          • 

81,404    7    8 

•         •         • 

•1,404    7    8 

... 

'4,459    0    3 

•                   m                   m 

4,459    0    0 

- 

4,459    0    3 

— 

58,008,437    0    7| 

5.148.W0  19 

Oi 

50,786.688    5    9J 

9,073,473  15  10} 

58,008.437    0    Tf 

— 

980.  A  DA/T80N. 


(a  2 J 


iv) 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


No.  II. — An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary 

the  Year  ended 


HEADS  Of  REVENUE. 


CROSS  RECEIPT. 


Repayments,  Allowu-**., 

Discounts,  Drawbacks, 

and  Bounlta  of  la* 

Nature  of  Drawbacks. 


NLTT  StXEIFT 
«f  tbJa  tk«  Year, 
■e4uetl«s 


Ortrinarg  Kebcnuc*. 


£.       s.    d. 


Customs    • •••••• • 

Excise ,... 

Stamps 

Taxes,  under  lie  Management  of  the  Commissioner* 
of  Taxes 

Posl  Office    

One  Shilling  in  Ihe  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shil- 
lings in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars    .... 

Crown  Lands,  exclusive  of  the  Sum  of  .£.300,000 
borrowed  from  the  Equitable  Assurance  Com- 
pany, under  the  authority  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  61,  for  Improvements  in  the  Strand,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  will  be  shown  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  during  the  present  Session   . . 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue.. 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices  ........ 


18,890,2*7 

21,014,039 

7,087,193 

5,212,569 
2,024,418 


55,938 
72,052 


6 

19 

1 

14 
13 


10} 

*i 
84 


2  11} 
10    5 


Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


©tfjet  Itejourceff. 

Money  received  from  the  East-India  Company  on 
Account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Ceo.  4,  c.  71 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public  ...... 

From  the  Bank  of  England  on  Account  of  Unclaimed 
Dividends  •• ....•••...••. 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account  of 
the  Salary  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  tho  Hanaper.. . . 

Totals   of    the   Publio   Income  of  Great 
Britain  ...«•,,••»••.....  t  ••»•»«•*.  • 


465,481 

7,906 

66,372 


4    5J 
9  11 
15     OJ 


54,902,199  17  11$ 


60,000    0  0 

106,764  13  9 

81,404    7  8 

4,452     0  3 


55,154,820  19    7J 


£. 


d. 


1,232,020    6    2 
2,278,031  13  11 
291,237    8    9} 

6,177  12  11J 
65,004    1    8 


3,872,471     3    6 


•£. 


#.    d. 


17,664,207     0  8} 

18,736,006     5  Jj 

6,795,955  12  6 

5,206,392     1  3 

1,959,414  12  04 


55,938     2  11J 
72,052  10    5 


465,481     4    5| 
7,906    9  11 
66,372  15    Of 


51,029,728  14    5| 


60,000    0  0 

106,164  15  9 

81,404    7  8 

4,452     0  S 


3,872,471    3    6   51,282,349  16    1| 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Cbaaibera,  > 
6th  Marea,  1830.  $ 


CLASS   I.— PUBLIC   INCOME. 


[v 


Resources  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Britain,  for 
5th  January,  1830. 


TOTAL  INCOME, 

including 

BALANCSt 

outstanding  5th  Jan.  1829. 


£ .  S.  d. 

18,106^85  6  0£ 

19,783,866  0  24 

5,323,370  7  4$ 

2,084,004  11  9 


59,098  1  6} 
72,265  12  11 


526,295  18  10) 
10,459  3  6] 
66,372  15  OJ 


53,0;4,832  11  6J 


60,000  0  0 

106,764  13  9 

81,401  7  8 

4,452  0  3 


56,347,453  13  2| 


Chtrfc  of  Collection  and 

other  rayoKnU 

oat  of  the  Income,  In  its 

Prof  rem  to  lh«  Exchequer. 


£. 


d. 


1,597,773  18  10| 

1,167,874  17  8| 

164,258  7  5J 

308,529  10  4| 

598,635  13  0 


1,313  4  8 
10,893  6  11 


453,341  17    S 
3,087    3  10 


4,305,708     0     3J 


4^05,708    0    3J 


PAYMENTS 

into  the 

EXCHkQUUL 


BALANCES  tnd  BILLS 

ooUUndioi 
on  6th  January,  1830. 


x. 


s. 


16,023,861     4  11} 

17,749,722    5  8| 

6,644,635  15  10 

4396,567  10  6J 

1,376,000    O  0 


54,493    1  Hi 
61,167     1  10 


6,632     5     0 
66,372  15     Oi 


46,879,452    0  10 


60,000    0  0 

106,764  13  9 

81,404    7  8 

4,452    0  3 


TOTAL  MSCUAKGE 

Of  the 

INCOME. 


.£. 


«• 


484,750  2  24 
866,258  16  9} 
253,830  10  11| 

118,273  6  5) 
109,368  18  9 


3,291  14  11 
205  4  2 


72,954  1  5 
739  14  8 


i 


1,909,672  10  5J 


47,132,073  2  6  J  1,909,672  10  5J  53,347,453  13  2} 


.£. 


d. 


18,106,385  6  0} 

19,783,856  O  2} 

7,062,724  14  3* 

5,323,370  7  4J 

2,084,004  11  9 


59,098  1  6J 
72,265  12  11 


late  percent 
for  which  the 
Groat  Bccelut 
was  collected. 


£.    #.    * 


5  13 

4  15 
2  6 

5  1<* 
28  12 


5*6,295  18  10} 
10,459    3    6 
66,372  15    0\ 


53,094,832  11     6) 


60,000    0  0 

106,764  13  9 

81,404    7  8 

4,452    0  3 


5 
6 

4 

3 

O 


2     7     0 

15    2    4 


5  13    1 
13  15    0 


5  14    7 


MO,  it.  DAfFSOM 


vi] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


No.  III. — An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  ExTRAOAfturAftY 

ended  5th 


HEADS  OF  RETEtTOE. 


©rtunarn  Utetoenue*. 

Coitomi    •...•..... •'.... 

Excise 

Stamps ^ 

Post  Office ,. , .... 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Pees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues  


©tfjer  Resource. 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public  ...... 


Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  Ireland  »• 


ctots  receipt. 


£•                $•  dm 

1,675,609  13  Si 

2,038,146    1  2} 

499,125    1  1| 

241,063  14  8f 

8,886  14  8» 


4,462,831     5     0{ 


105,786    2     2 


4,568,617     7    2} 


Repayments,  Drawbacks, 
DJtcouati,  *c. 


41,490  14  101 

12,496  15  li 

9,104  12  0* 

15,811  4  5} 


78,903  6  5 


wlUUo  ttM  TMr, 
REPAYMBirrtj  AC 


1,634*118  18  5 

2,025,649    6  1 

490,020     9  1| 

225^5*  10  3} 

8,886  14  8| 


4,383,927  18    7J 


78,903    6    5 


105,786     9    2 


4,489,714    0    9* 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chmbtn  > 
3rd  Iamb,  1U4         'J 


CLABI   I.— PUBLIC  INCOME. 


[t* 


Resources,  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Irslavd,  for  the  Year 

January,  1830. 


TOTAL  INCOME 

including 

BALANCU 

outiurtiaf  tth  Jta.  ltm 


£.        #.  d. 

1.677,515  10  2| 
2,088,311  19  10 
503,506  7  11J 
276,976  12  7 

8,886  14    8} 


Chtrftt  of  Collection,  tat 

other  rajrmenti 
out  of  the  locome,  in  ilt 
Progrew  to  the  Exchequer. 


4,555,197    5    ff      842,572  18    9 


105,786    S    t 


4,660,965    7    4} 


£.  #.    d. 

446,694  0     8 

249,231  4  Uf 

29,021  6    3| 

117,626  6    9} 


rAYMiirri 

into  the 
■XCUEQUEB. 


£        s.  d. 

1,187,978  14  7 

1,790,288  14  3 

456,668  17  7 

105,000  0  0 

8,886  14  8* 


3,548,823  1  1) 


BALANCES  Md  SOU 

ooitua4ln| 
m  Mh  Jaauary,  ItSO. 


TOTAL  DtSCHABCE 

of  the 

INCOME. 


Bete  per 

for  which  the 

Groat  Bccetft 

wee  collect**. 


£.         S.     d. 
42,842  14  llf 
48,792  0  7J 
17,816  4  0} 
54,350  5  94 


163,801  5  4f 


842,572  18  9 


105,786  2  S 


3,654,609  3  S\ 


£.        m.    d. 

1,677,515  10  *i 
2,088,311  19  10 
503,506  7  Hi 
276,976  12  7 

8,886  14  8} 


£.  9.    4. 

18  f  10 

10  18  0 

5  16  3 

139  17  8 


4,555,197  5  2(  14  12  9 


105,786  2  t 


163,801  5  4|  4,660,983  7  4} 


\* 


GK0t  jt  usanom 


Till] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  Retenue  of  Great  Bri- 
Repayments,  Allowances,  Discounts,  Drawbacks*  and  Bounties  of  the  nature 

DITURE  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  ap- 


HEAD8  OP  REVENUE. 


tfhfttnatg  IfUbttraei. 

Balanoes  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January  1829 

Customs • ••••• 

Excise • • ••••• 


RETT  tECEIPT 
ni  Mated  in  Account  of 
Public  Income. 


Stamps     •• • .... 

Taxes , 

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpenny  Dntj  on  Pensions  and  Salaries!  and 
Four  Shillings  in  the  Ponnd  on  Pensions.  • • 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue •  • .  • 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Pnblio  Offices 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospi- 
tal Fees 


£. 


19,298,925 

20,761,657 

7,285,976 

5,206,392 

2,184,667 

55,938 

72,052 

465,481 

7,906 
66,372 


Dedaot  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January  1830. 


•  • . 


Total  Ordinary  Revenues. 


Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in 
the  East  Indies,  per  Aot  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71   

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Accountants,  and  other 
Monies  paid  to  the  Public • 

From  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends. 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account  of  the  Salary  of 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports • 

Do.       do.        on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  • ...... 


Balanoes  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  occ  on  5th  January  1829 , 

Ditto  on  5th  January  1830, 


d. 


19  1J 

11  3J 

1  71 

1  3 

2  4 

2  Hi 
10    5 

4    H 

9  11 
15    0* 


8,886  14    8} 


.£. 


*    d. 


2,236,373    3    ftf 


60,000    0    0 

212,550  11  11 
81,404    7    8 

3,452    0    3 
1,000    0    0 


Balances  less  in  1830  than  in  1829 

Surplus  Inoomt  paid  into  Exohequer  over  Expenditure  issued  theieout 


55,413,656  13  ,1 


57,650,029  16  91 
2,073,473  15  10) 


55,576,556  0  11 


358,407  3  10 


55,934,963  4  9 


2,236,373  3  8| 
2,073,473  15  10| 


162,899  7  101 
1,711,548  6  3| 


1,548,648  18  5g 

B6S3JBBSDBBSa9Bxa 


Whitehall,  Trcatnry  CmmfltTIi  2 
9th  Max**,  1UQ,  J 


CLASS  ii.-public  expenditure: 


[« 


tain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January  1830,  after  deducting  the 
of  Drawbacks ;  together  with  an  'Account  of  the  PUBLIC  EXPEN- 
plied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  Period. 


EXrUfDITOlS. 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 
in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer : 


Charges  of  Collection 
Other  Payments 


Total  Payments  ont  of  the  Income,  prior  to  the 
Payments  into  the  Exoheq 


FUNDED  DEBT: 

Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities    •••.... ».... 


Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt, 


UNFUNDED  DEBT: 


Interest  on  Exchequer*  Bills 


Civil  List,  four  Quarters  to  5th  January  1830.,, 

Pensions  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 

Salaries  and  Allowances ••••• 

Courts  of  Justice    •• ••• 

Mint  Establishment   • . 

Bounties  on   ditto  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 

of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  Scotland,  per  27  Geo.  III.  &  13,  s.  65. . 

Miscellaneous  Charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  .......... 

Ditto  -    -  do.  -     -  Ireland    • ••• 


£.       #.    4. 

3,797,038    8    41 
1,351,242  10    7} 


£.        *.    *& 


5,148,280  19    0| 


25,671,555  15    1{ 
2,604*56*    3    5J 


28,277,117  18    6| 


878,494    1    3J 


1,057,000    0  0 

378,691  16  10} 

71,257  16  8 

148,021  15  6} 

14,633    0  0 

2,956  13  8 

202,470    3  8 

377,968  12  5{ 


Army  . ,. .......»• • 

Nary    , 

Ordnance • • . 

Miscellaneous,  chargeable  upon  several  Acts  of  Parliament   • 


7,709,372    6  9 

5,902^39    1  8 

1,569,150    0  0 

2,485,660  12  4 


Total 


Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  Bxobeqoer,  orer  Expenditure  issued  tbereoat 


•  • 


19,155,611  19  10 


2,251,999  18  10) 


17,666,522  0  9 


54*223,414  18  6) 
1,711,548  6  3J 


55,934,963    4    9 


GEO.  A  DAWSON 


*] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


No.  II.— An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

the  Expenditure  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue  Departmental  and 

applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt,  or  for  paying  off  Unfunded 


INCOME. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES  AND 
RECEIPTS. 


Customs ■ 

Excise 

Stamps • > 

Taxes 

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  and  Four  Shillings 
on  Pensions  and  Salaries  ••< 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venae 

Surplus  Fees  of  regulated  Public  Offices..,. 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  &c  in  Ireland  ., 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue. 


OTHER  RECEIPTS. 


Imprest  and  other  Monies..... 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company. 
Do.  received  from  ibe  Bank,  on  Account  of 

Unclaimed  Dividends    • 

Do.  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account 

of  the  Salary  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 

Cinque  Ports....... 

Do.  -     -  do.  -     -on  account  of  the  Clerk  of 

theHanaper 


Applicable  lo  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 


J[.  #.  d 

14,029,736  9  Hi 

19,540,010  19  11} 

7,101,304  13  5 

4,896,567  10  6} 

1,481,000  0  0 

54,493  1  11} 
61,167  1  10 

6,632  5  0 

66,372  15  OJ 

8,886  14  8} 


47,246,171  12  4) 


212,522  14  6} 


3,452  0  3 
1,000  0  0 


47,463,146  7  2± 


Applicable  (o  other 
rtiMIc  Serrlccs. 


3,182,103    9    7 


3,182,103    9    7 


Uw 


late 


£*        #•     ai. 

17,211,839  19     61 

19,540,010  19  111 

7,101,304  13     5 

4,896,567  10     6} 

1,481,000    O     0 

54,493    1  11| 
61,167     1  10 

6,632    5    0 

66,372  15    0} 

8,886  14    8} 


28     1    4} 

60,000    0    0 

81,404    7    8 


3,323,535  18    7J 


50,428,275     1  11( 


212,550  15  11 
60.000    0    0 

81,404    7    8 


3,45S    0    S 
1,000    0    0 


50,786,682    5    9} 


Whitehall,  Trmmtf  OtmmtmK  P 
S2ud  February,  1830.        $ 


CLASS   II.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


(si 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland!  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1830,  after  abating 
of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  the  Sums 
Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Works,  &c. 


IirilDITUIL 


FUNDED  DEBT: 
Interest  tnd  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt. 
Terminable  Annuities.... 


Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  exclude  of  192,056/.  9#.  8o*. 
explained  in  the  next  Acooont  of  Balances  ,..,., 


UNFUNDED  DEBT: 


Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 
Cifil  list 


Pensions 


Salaries  and  Allowances , 


Courts  of  Justioe. 


Mint  Establishment 


Bounties  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  Hemp 
and  Flax  in  Scotland,  per  Act  27  Geo.  3,  c.  13,  s.  65.... 


Miscellaneous  Charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond. 


Payments  out  of  Consolidated  Fond,  Ireland,  under  various  Acts 
of 


Ami j  .... 
Nary  .... 
Ordnance. 


Miscellaneous,  chargeable  upon  Annual  Grants  of  ParliaasenL....*. 


£.        a.     d 
25,672,555  15    14 
2,604363    3    5* 


28,277,117  18    6} 


878,494    1    3\ 


1,057,000    0  0 

378,691  16  lOf 

71^57  16  8 

148,0f  1  15  6} 

14*633    0  0 

2,956  13  8 

202,470    3  8 

373,968  12  5* 


29,155,611  19  10 


7,709,372    6  9 

5,902,339    1  8 

1,569,150    0  0 

2,485,660  12  4 


Surplus  of  Income  or  Rerenae  over  Expenditure 


■Ml  tspcatftarc 


£.       #•    d* 


2,252,999  18  10} 


91,408,611  18    8| 


17,666,52*    0    9 


49,075433  19    5| 
1,711,548    6    3| 


50,786,682    5    9* 


QMO.  R.  JMJFSONi 


xii] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS : 


No.  III.— An  Account  of  the  Balances  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaining  in  the 
to  the  Funded  or  Unfunded  Debt,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1830;  the 

Debt ;  the  Total  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on 

thereon,  and  the  Balances  in  the  Ex- 


Balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  5th  January  1829 


MONEY  RAISED 

In  the  Year  ended  5th  January  1830,  bj  the  creation  of 

Unfunded  Debt  : 


Exchequer  Bill*  per  Aot  9  Geo.  4,  c.  89 

Ditto    -  -         10   -     -    -     5 

Ditto    -  c.60 

Sugar  Bills,  o.  36 , 

Church  Bills 

Poor  Bills  ^ , 

To  pay  off  4  per  cent  Dissentients,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  45 


Total 

Surplus  of  Income  orer  Expenditure 


£*  s.  d. 

2,030,300  0  0 

12,000,000  0  0 

11,592,300  0  0 

2,651,000  0  0 

61,500  0  0 

107,300  0  0 

50,000  0  0 


£. 


t.     A 


4,976,904    3    f  J 


28,492,400    0    0 


33,469.304    3    2ft 

1,711,548    6    3f 

35,180,852    9    6$ 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Cb*ab«t,  > 
•fed  Ftbmry,  IUQ.       J 


CLASS   H.— PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE. 


Xill 


Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1829;  the  amount  of  Money  raised  by  additions 
Money  applied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded,  or  paying  off  the  Unfunded 
account  of  Local  Works,  &c.  with  the  difference  accruing 
chequer  on  the  5th  January,  1830. 


ISSUED  TO 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
to  be  applied  in  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt : 


By  Itsoef  per  Act  9  Geo.  4,  c.  90, 
Ditto   -    -    -     10  Geo.  4,  e.  27 


£.  s.  4. 
1,019,694  18  1 
1,226,262  11    7\ 


By  interest  staled  bj  the  aaid  Commissioners  to  hare  been  received 
on  stock  standing  in  their  name*,  at  5th  January  and  5th  April 
1829,  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  Aot  10  Geo.  4,  e.  27  ... 


By  interest  on  Donations  and  Bequests. « 


Deduct,  set  apart  for  payment  of  Life  Annuities,  after  abating 
12,031/.  15#.  for  deceased  Nominees,  and  for  Annuities  un- 
claimed for  three  years  M 


498,918    9    5 
5,137    1    5 


£. 


s.    d. 


2,255,957    9    8} 


504,045  10  10 
311,010    1    S 


By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  off  four  per  eent  Dissentients,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  45 
Paymasters  of  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  Payment  of  Unfunded  Debt 


192,035    9    8 
50,000    0    0 


The  Total  Amount  of  Advance*  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor, 
and  for  Local  Works  within  the  Year   • 


The  Total  Amount  of  Repayments  for  ditto,  for  the  same  period  .- 


620,817  10    f 
549315    1    5 


2,497,992  19    41 
27,761^50    0    0 


Exoess  of  Advances  over  Repayments 


Balances  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  5th  January  1890  < 


71,492    8    9 


30451,335    8    H 
4349,517    1    4} 


35480^52    9    *| 


GEO.R  DAtrsom 


*fr] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the 

Payments  on  account  of  the  Coyboli- 


Tbe  Total  Income  applicable  to  the  Consolidated  Fond 


4r,8S8,8f5    0    H 


47,898315    0    H 
Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  2Snd  February,  1830. 


No.  II. — An  Account  of  the  Money  applicable  to  the  Payment  of  the  CONSOLI- 
of  the  several  Charges  which  have  become  due  thereon,  in  the  same 

said  Fund,  at  the  commencement 


Income  arising  in  Great  Britain 


Income  arising  in  Ireland 

Add  the  Sam  paid  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  8opplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
18*9 , 


Deduct  the  8am  paid  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fond  in  Ireland,  towards  the 
Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th 
day  of  January  1830 , 


,£.        #.     d. 

156,886  18     OJ 


3366,595    3    4} 
350,019  12    6 


4,216,614  15  10) 


156,886  18    OJ 


43,961,119  16    8| 


Total  Sum  applicable  to  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended  5th 
day  of  January  1830 

Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  complete  the  Payment  of  the  Charge,  to  5th  day  of 
January  1830 , 


4,059,W  ir  10 

48,021,957  14     6} 
5,844*329     5    OJ 


53,866,286  19    ?£ 


Whitehall,  Treasury  ChaMbe/t,  fM  Mra*y,  1930. 


CLASS  m.— CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 


[sv 


ignited  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1830;  and  also  of  the  Actual 
2>ated  Fund  within  the  same  period. 


HEADS  OP  PAYMENT, 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Pond,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt, 
4  Quarter*  to  10th  October,  1829  

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  opon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fond , 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  January  1850   

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Quarters  to 
10th  October,  18*9 , 


Salaries  and  Allowances  •        •        •        do. 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice         ...  •  do. 

Expenses  of  the  Mint    ---«*-         do. 
Bounties      -..--...        do. 
Miscellaneous       •--••••-do. 
Do.    -    -     -     Ireland  •        •         do. 

Advances  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  England,  for  Publio  Works 
Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works 


SuapLus  of  the  Covsoudatip  Furd 


of- 

30,725,110 

78,4*7 

1,057,000 

578,691 
71,S57 

148,011 

14,633 

1,956 

S0*,470 
377,968 

151,700 

380,817 


d. 


17 

«i 

13 

11 

0 

0 

16 

10| 

16 

B 

15 

** 

0 

0 

13 

B 

3 

B 

IS 

H 

0 

0 

10 

s 

33,564,046    0  11 
14^64,778  19    Si 


47,9*8,8*9    0    M 


0E0.  R.  DAFFSQN. 


DATED  FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1830,  and 
year,  including  the  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  charged  upon  the 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  Year. 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fond,  and  Management  of  Ike  Pibllo  Funded  Debt, 
4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1830 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issoed  upon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund    

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  3th  January,  1830 

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  opon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 
5th  January,  1830   „ ,. 

Salaries  and  Allowances         •----do.  ... 

Outers  of  Courts  of  Justioa        •        •        •        •        •   do.  ., 

Expenses  of  the  Mint        ......     do.  ... 

Boonties         -.----.-       do.  - 

Miscellaneous        .......        do.  ... 

Do.     .     -     Ireland         -         -         -         -         -         dV  ... 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  England,  for  PubUe  Works , 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Poblio  Works 


Exchequer  Bills  issoed  to  make  good  the  charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  5th 
January,  1829 M , 


Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fuwd 


4- 

30,670,159 
69,961 
1,057,000 

JS6,*76 

67,015 

149,938 

14,633 

*#56 

213,5*5 

378,545 

1*1,000 

580,817 


#• 


17 
5 

51 

5 

0 

0 

16 
5 

11* 

7 

9 
0 

H 

0 

15 

8 

19 

6 

14 

0 

0 

10 

s 

33^)11,630  10  10} 
5,345,533    9    *i 


38,857,964    0    61 
16,008,5**  19    Of 


53£66\S86  19    7} 


GSa  A  DAWSON. 


xvi] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  PEBT  of  Great  Bai- 


DEBT. 


L,    CAPITALS. 

2.    CAPITALS 

iraoifcrrt*  to  the  Com- 

mlMionext. 

a. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  doe  to  U»  Sood.  S«  >  ,t£3,           , 

Company                      y 
Old  South  Set  Annuities       -    do.  ...... 

Consolidated  Annuities    •    -    do 

£.       9.    d. 

3,662,784    8    6J 

3,623,870     8    7 

2,582,830    2  10 

619,100    0     0 

14,686,800    0    0 

957,049    0     0 

353,099,052     4  10} 

126,211,732    6    7 

£.       #. 

•  •      • 

•  •      ■» 

444    1 

632,970  16 
701,982  19 

d. 

0 

4 
2 

£•        *    A 

3,662,784    8    *l 

3,613,870    ^    r 

2,582,830    2  10 

619,100    0    0 

14,686,800    0    0 

956,604  19    0 

352,466,081     8     6} 

125,509,749    7    5 

505,443,218    5    4} 

13,598,700  13    9 

66,097,714  12    3 

144,340,554    3     4 

11,500,748     0    0 

1,335,397  16    6 

•  »                 m 

10,653  12  11 
9,341  16    4 

•  *                 M 

504,107,810    8  10J 
13,598.700  13    9 

66,087,060  19    4 

144*331,212     7     O 

11,500,748     0    0 

Annuities  created  1826,  at  4  per  ceut  ... 

740,980,935  14    8} 

1,355,393    5 

9 

739,625,542     8  11| 

In  IRELAND. 

Irish  Consolidated  ^.3  per  cent  Annuities 
Irish  Reduced  .£.3  per  cent  Annuities  ... 
«£.3a}  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock   ... 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  ,£.4  ) 

2,304,469  14  10 

389,428  17  10 

13,665,151    6    7 

1,318,575  14    7 

1,615,384  12    4 

11,317,995    6    2 

1,015,384  12    4 

•  •        » 

•  •        • 

•  •        ■ 

2,304,469  14  10" 
389,428  17  10 
13,665,151     6    7 
1,318,575  14    7 

1,615,384  19    4 

11,317,995     6    2 

1,015-384  12    4 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  £5  > 

31,626,390    4    8 

- 

31,626,390    4    8 

Total  United  Kingdom  ... 

772,607,325  19     4f 

1,355,393    5 

9 

771,251,932  15    7| 

CLASS  IV.— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


X1U 


tain  and  Ibeland,  and  the  Charge  thereupon,  at  the  5th  January,  1830. 


CHARGE. 


/Annual  Interest  on  Unredeemed 

Debt 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860  ... 

Annuities  per  4  Geo.  IV.  e.  22, 

do. 1867 

Annuities  per  10  Geo.  IV.o.24» 

expire  »t  various  periods 

Annailies  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
(     Waterloo    Subscription  Fund 


Doe  to  the 

Publio 
Creditor. 


IV  CtlAT  UITAIN. 


JE* 


d. 


IH  llKLAKD. 


per  59  Geo.  III.  o.  34,  expire 

5lh  July,  1850 

Life  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  HI. 

o.  142,  and  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  24. 

Life  Annuities  )  English 

payable  at      > 
t the  Exchequer.)   losh 


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Land  Tax  under  Schedules  C.  D.  1  or 
D.  2,  53  Geo.  3,  o.  123  


Management 

Total  Annual  Chakge. 


24,145,514  13  9| 

1,204,678  6  4 

585,740  0  0 

198,593  10  6 


8,100    0  0 

618,059  12  6 

24,094  11  0 

35,476  18  7 


26,820,257  12  8| 


10,109  16  10} 
275,143  7  1| 


27,105,510  16  9\ 


£.        *.    d. 
1,173,351  16  9| 


7,038  0  9 


1,180,389  17  6} 


TOTAL  AWirUAL 
CHAlGfc 


£.       #.    d. 


1,180,389  17     6}  28,285,900  14    4 


ABSTRACT. 

CV  Shillings  and  Pence  omitted.) 


Great  Britain. 
Ireland  


CANTALS. 


CAPITALS 
trtntfcrrcd  to 

tk« 
Coaiitilostn. 


£. 

740,980,935 
31,626,390 


772,607^25 


1,355,393 


CAPITAU 
■arcdcesKdL 


ANNUAL  CHARGE. 


Dae  loth* 
Public  Creditor. 


^39^25^42 
31,626,390 


1,355^93  771,251,932 


26,830,366 
1,180,389 


28,010,757 


MAJCACEMOrT. 


275,14fl 


TOTAL. 


275,143 


28^85.900 


The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  e.  27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the  5lh  July  1829,  enacts,  That  the  Sum  thence- 
forth annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  the  Sum 
which  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  actual  annual  surplus  Revenue,  beyond  the  Expenditure 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom  ;  And  the  following  Sums  hare  been  accordingly  issued  to  the  Commissioner! 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Interest  receirable  on  account  of  Donations  and 
Bequests:— 

«£.        *.    dm 

At  5th  July  1829 -699,441  13    4 

10th  October  1829  529,406  10    5  ♦ 

5th  January  1830 571,137    0    6 

VOL.  XXV.— Appendix.  (b) 


XTiii] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS; 


Class  V.~An  Account  of  the  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

and  of  the  Demands  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1830. 


PROVIDED. 


Exchequer  Bills,  exclusive  of  ,£.57,050 
issued  for  paying  off  £A  per  cents,  the 
payment  of  wliich  is  charged  on  the  Sink- 
ing Fund .................. 


Sums  remaining  unpaid,  charged  upon  aids 
granted  by  Parliament 


Advances  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
in  Ireland,  towards  the  Supplies  which  are 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  Great  Britain.*. 

Total  Unfunded  Debt,  and  Demands 
outstanding 


«*    d. 


3,711,956  19  10$ 


UNPROVIDED. 


£.         #.     d. 


25,607,600    0    0 


TOTAL 


«£\  *     d. 


15,607,600    O    O 


156,886  18    01 


Ways  and  Means 


Surplus  Ways  and  Means 


Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  com  pie  to  the 
Charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund    


3,868,843  17  10} 


3,949,378  15    2} 


25,607,600    0    0 


80,528  17    4 


5,844,329    5    OJ 


jS,71 1,956  19  10} 


156,886  18    Of 


29,476,443  17  lOf 


5,844^29    5    0| 

sannsnaBBBY 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
22nd  February,  1830.         } 


GEO.  R.  DAWSON. 


CLASS   VI.-DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS.        [tix 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Movibs  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1829,  have  been  disposed 
of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January,  1830. 


SERVICES. 


Navy , 

Okdhanci 


Fobcis 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  College ;  for  the 
year  18*9    

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  Aiyluni  j  for  the 
year  18f9 .. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Works  executing  at  the  Royal  Har- 
bour of  George  the  Fourth  at  Kingstown  ;  for  the  year  18f9  ••• 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  tho  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ; 
for  the  year  1829 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund  in  the  Departments 
of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  Secretaries  of  State,  most  Honourable 
Priry  Council,  and  Committee  of  Priry  Council  for  Trade;  for 
the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers'  Bills  in  the 
Departments  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  Secretaries  of  State, 
most  Honourable  Priry  Council,  and  Committee  of  Prify 
Council  for  Trade ;  for  the  year  1829   

To  defray  the  Salaries  to  certain  Officer*,  and  the  Expenses  of  the 
Court  and  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer ;  for  the  year  18f9.. ....... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to  certain  Professors  in 
the  Unifenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 
of  Lectures;  for  the  year  1829 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insol? eat  Debtors 
Court,  of  their  Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  their 
Office;  for  the  year  1829;  and  also  the  Expenses  attendant 
upon  the  Circuits - 

To  pay  in  the  year  1829,  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Con 
tin  gent  Expenses  of  the  Office  for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens, 
and  also  the  Superannuation  or  retired  Allowances  to  Officers 
formerly  employed  in  that  Service 

To  pay  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Minister* 
in  England,  poor  French  Protestant  Refugee  Clergy,  poor 
French  Protestant  Refugee  Laity,  and  sundry  small  Charitable 
and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor  of  St.  Martin-in- the- Fields, 
and  others;  for  the  year  1829  

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Acts,  and  Bills,  Reports,  and 
other  Papers  for  the  two  Hooses  of  Parliament ;  for  the  year 
1829   


sum) 
Voted  or  Granted. 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Publio  Records ;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the  Mint,  in  the  Gold 
Coinage;  for  the  jeer  1829  

To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for 
Procurations,  fee.  relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom ;  for  the 
year  1829  — - , 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges)  for  the  year  1829 

(b2) 


5,878,794  11  11 
1,728,908  0  0 
7,734,993    1    7J 


10,029  17  1 

24,155  13  8 

20,000    0  0 

33,500    0  0 

24,400    0  0 

87,368    0  0 

68,991    O  0 

6,200    0  0 

958    5  0 

11,524    6  5 

4,660    0  0 


suns 
raid. 


5,812  7  10 

80,000  0    0 

8,200  0    0 

10,000  O    0 


6*500    0    0 
15,000    0    0 


4,889485  3  7 
1,220,000  0  0 
6,684,273  17    9{ 


10,029  17  1 

11,422    1  5 

30,048  13  2 

24,400    0  0 

60,832  10  0J 

61,598    4  O 

4,000    O  0 

958    5  0 

5,143    0  0 

3,600    0  0 


3,306    3  11 

45,999    4    8J 

7,330  19  10 

10,000    0    0 


6,500    0    0 
10,000    0    0 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


SERVICES— continued. 


SUM 
voted  or  Granted. 


To  defray  the  Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from  New  Soolh  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  on  account  of  the  Expenditure  incurred 
for  Convicts  in  those  Settlements ;  in  ihe  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Charge  for  Civil  Contingencies ;  for  the  year  1829 . 


The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be  paid  without  any 
Fee  or  other  Deduction  whatsoever : 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Establishments  un- 
der-mentioned ;  viz. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands;  for  the  year  1829  

Of  Nova  Scotia ;  for  the  year  1829   

Of  New  Brunswick;  for  the  year  1829 • 

Of  the  Islands  of  Bermuda ;  for  the  year  1829 

Of  Prince  Edward's  Island;  for  the  year  1829 

Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  ;  for  the  year  1829;  aud  of  the 
Expense  of  erecting  a  House  for  the  Governor 

Of  Sierra  Leone;  for  the  year  1829  

Of  the  Forts  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra ;  for  the  year  182SI . 

To  defray  the  estimated  Expenses  of  the  British  Museum    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings ; 
for  the  year  1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing  at  Portpatrick  Har- 
bour; for  the  year  1829     

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing  at  Donaghadee  Har- 
bour; for  the  year  1829    .«... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  new  Buildings  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  of  the  Royal  Library;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Alterations  and  Improvements  at 
Windsor  Castle;  for  the  year  1829  

To  defray  the  Expense  of  erecting  Churches  in  the  West  Indios ; 
for  the  year  1829    

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Holyhead 
aud  Howth  Roads  and  Harbours;  for  the  year  1829  

To  defray  the  Charge  to  be  incurred  for  the  Caledonian  Canal ; 
for  the  year  1829    

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  several 
Acts  for  inquiring  into  the  Collection  and  Management  of  the 
Revenue  in  Ireland,  and  into  certain  Revenue  Departments  in 
Great  Britain,  for  their  assiduity,  cares  and  pains  in  the  Execu- 
tion of  the  Trusts  reposed  in  them  by  Parliament 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Penitentiary 
House  at  Milbank  ;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Chargo  of  Retired  Allowances  or  Superannuations 
to  Persons  formerly  employed  in  Publio  Offices  or  Departments, 
or  in  the  Public  Service;  for  the  year  1829 

To  grant  relief,  in  the  year  1829,  to  Toulonese  and  Corsican  Emi- 
grants, Dutch  Naval  Officers,  Saint  Domingo  Sufferers,  and 
others  who  have  heretofore  received  Allowances  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  who  from  Services  perfoiined  or  Losses  sustained  in 
the  British  Service,  have  special  Claims  upon  his  Majesty's  jus- 
tice and  liberality 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment ; 
for  the  year  1829    

For  the  support  of  the  Institution  called  The  Refuge  for  tho  Desti- 
tute ;  for  tho  year  1829 

For  the  relief  of  American  Loyalists;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Criminal  Lu- 
natics; for  the  year  1829  

For  his  Majesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services;  for  the 
year  1829    

To  defray  tho  Expense  of  providing  Stationery,  Printing  and 
Binding,  for  tho  several  Public  Departments  of  Government ; 


£%        t*    d. 

120,000    0    0 
160,000    0    0 


3,040  0  0 

10,445  0  0 

3,600  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

2,820  0  0 

17,728  0  0 

10,478  5  10 

4,000  0  0 

19,899  0  0 

32,500  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

214,500  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

12,649  16  9 

4,886  0  0 


r*u. 


6,500    0    0 
24,000    0    0 

19,236    2    4 


13,770    0  0 

2,500    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

4,300     0  0 

3,711  15  0 

45,000    0  0 


jg.        #.    d. 


100,000    0    0 


5,040  O  0 

9,600  O  O 

900  0  O 

4,000  O  0 

1,700  O  O 

6,000  0  0 

2.000  O  O 

19,899  O  O 

10,127  15  1 

7,000  O  O 

8,000  O  0 

8,903  13  8 

100,000  O  0 

5,000  0  0 


6,500    0    0 
15,000    0    0 

4,627  17     1 


6,600    0  0 

2,500    0  0 

3,000    0  O 

3,300    0  O 

3,634  11  8 

44,000    O  O 


CLASS    VL— DISPOSITION    OF    GRANTS. 
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SERVICES— continued. 


for  the  year  1829,  including  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Stationery  Office 

To  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintaining  and 
employing  Convicts  at  Home  and  at  Bermuda;  for  the  year 
18*9 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Missions  and  Special  Commissions  to 
the  New  States  of  America ;  for  tbo  year  1829 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  Consols  General  and  Consols,  their  Contin- 
gent Expenses,  and  Superannuation  Allowances  to  retired  Con- 
suls; for  the  year  18*29 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  certain  of  his  Majesty**  Colonies;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Charge  in  the  year  1829,  of  proriding  Stores  for 
the  Engineer  De|»artment  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die. 
men's  Land,  Bedding  and  Clothing  for  the  Convicts,  Clothing 
and  Tools  for  the  Liberated  Africans  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  In- 
dian Present*  for  Canada  

To  defray  the  Expense  in  the  year  1829,  of  improving  the  Water 
Communication  between  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
OUawa  to  Kingston,  and  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario 

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bencoolen,  for 
Losses  sustained  by  them  on  the  surrender  of  that  Settlement  In 
Ihe  King  of  the  Netherlands 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  fulfil  the  Stipulations  of  a  Convention 
with  his  Calholio  Majesty,  entered  into  on  the  28th  day  of  Oct. 
1828,  for  the  Settlement  of  certain  British  Claims  upon  Spain, 
and  of  certain  Spanish  Claims  upon  the  United  Kingdom 


For  defraying  the  Charob  of  the  following  Sen  ices ;  which  are 
directed  to  be  paid  Nett  in  British  Currency : 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fonndling  Hospital ;  for  the  year 

1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of  Industry ;  for  the  year 

1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum ;  for  the 

year  1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers' 

Children  ;  for  the  year  182«> 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society ;  for  the 

year  1829   , 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  House ;  for  the  year 

1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hospital ;  for  the 

year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital;   for  the  year 

1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Doctor  Steevens'  Hospital ;  for  the  year 

1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  Cork  Street,  Dublin  - 

for  the  year  1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables ;  for  the  year 

1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Cork  Institution  ;  for  the  year 

1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;    for  the 

year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  fur  the  year 

1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ;  for 

the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 

Vice  |  for  the  year  1829 M r „...• 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Granted. 


£.        *.  d. 

97,270    0  0 

108,772    0  0 

28,000    0  0 


89,470    0    0 
16,182    0    0 


47,500  0  0 

163,000  0  0 

22,500  0  0 

200,000  0  0 


10,583  0  0 

31,483  0  0 

24,396  0  0 

6,700  0  0 

7,596  0  0 

1,850  0  0 

1,646  0  0 

3,060  0  0 

2,609  0  0 

1,676  0  0 

3,900  0  0 

465  0  0 

1,200  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

300  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

9,000  0  0 


SUMS 
raid. 


£.        s.    d. 
75,000    0    0 

80,000    0    0 
11,223    0    0 


57,147  14    7 
16,019  10    o 


47,500  0  0 

163,000  0  0 

22,500  0  0 

200,000  0  0 


10,583  0  0 

31,483  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

6,700  0  0 

7,596  0  0 

1,850  0  0 

1,646  0  0 

3,060  0  0 

2,609  0  0 

1,676  0  0 

3,900  0  0 

4*5  0  0 

1,200  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

300  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

9,000  0  0 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


SERVICES— continued. 


To  defray  the  Ex  peine  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor;  for  tbe  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  May- 
noolh;  for  the  y oar  1829  

To  dofray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests ;  for 
the  year  1829 « 

To  defray  tho  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Works;  for  tbe  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Excuse  of  Printing,  Stationery,  and  other  Disburse- 
ments of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries  Offices  and  Apart- 
ments, and  other  Publio  Offices  in  Dublin  Castle ;  for  the  year 
1829    

To  defray  tho  Expense  of  Publishing  Proclamations  and  other 
Matters  of  a  Public  nature  ;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Statutes  in  Ireland ;  for  the 
year  1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Criminal  Prosecutions ;  for  the  year 
1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Nonconforming,  Seceding,  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland  ;  for  tbe  year  1829 

To  defray  tbe  Salaries  to  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  year 
1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Inland  Navigations;  for  the  year  1829. . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Police  and  VVutoh  Establishments  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  ;  for  the  year  1829 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Judicial  Inquiry; 
for  the  year  1829    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  tho  Board  of  Publio  Records  in  Ireland ; 
for  tlie  year  18tJ9 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  certain  Public  Works  in  Ireland  ;  for  tho 
year  18529    


To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  that  the  same  be  issued  and  applied  to- 
wards paying  off  and  discharging  any  Ex- 
chequer Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Sop- 
plies  of  the  years  1828  and  1829,  now  re- 
maining unpaid  or  unprovided  for  28,046,800     0    0 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills 
issued  pursuant  to  several  Acts  for  carrying 
ou  Public  Works  and  Fisheries,  and  for 
building  additional  Churches,  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for  392,000    0    0 


6um 
voted  or  Grimed. 


jC.  #.  d. 

25,000  0  0 

8,928  0  0 

700  0  0 

17,385  0  0 

15,000  O  0 

5,000  0  O 

3,500  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

14,360  6  0 

740  6  2 

5,547  0  0 

24,300  0  0 

7,328  6  2 

3,049  0  0 

22,800  0  0 


17,626,835     1     9J 


28,438,800    0 


sum 

raid. 


£, 


9.      d. 


25,000  0  0 
6,696     0    0 

700    O    0 
6,412  11     6 

13,307  14  5 
3,515  10  0 
1,362  10     1 

50,000    0    O 

9,905    t  11 

516  18     6 
5,547    0    0 

24,300  0  0 

5,387  8  6 

2,375  0  0 

21,200  0  0 


14,368,205    5    3 


46,065,655     1 


0 


27,011,750    0    0 


41,979,955    5     3 


CLASS  VI.. DISPOSITION   OF  GRANTS.       [niu 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 

Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


Grosrenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  liis  Salary,  for  additional  trou 

bio  in  preparing  Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo.  3,  c  1. 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer 

Bills,  pnrsuant  to  AcU  67  Geo.  3,  c  34  Ac  124,  and  3  Geo.  4,  c  86 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer 

Bills  for  building  Churches,  per  Aet  58  Geo.  3,  a  45 

Expenses  incurred  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c  90,  for 

building  additional  Churohes  in  Scotland 

By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills;  vis. 

^.10,000,000  per  Act  7  Geo.  4,  c.  2,  Sess.  2,  charged  on 

Supplies  1827 

13,800,000  -  .    7  Ac  8  Geo.  4,  c  41  -     -    -  ditto  1828 

600,000 70---  ditto  1828 

12,000,000   -    .    .    9Geo.4,  c.2,  -    *    -  ditto  1829 
16,046,800  ..-...-89..-  ditto  1829 


Total  Payment*  for  Services  not  voted 
Amount  of  Sums  roted  ......»•• ..... 


font  raid 
to  Mb  January  1890. 


£.        #.  sf. 

150     0  0 

2,000    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

1,455    5  3 


12,813  4  6 

3,150  0  0 

15,291  13  4 

360,997  8  0 

400,000  0  0 


798,857  11  1 


Total  Sams  reted,  and  Payments  lor  Semes*  not  roted  ...... 


XitisMtcd  further 
rajraacata. 


£.       s.    rf. 

50    0    0 


50    0    0 
798,857  11    1 


798,907  11  1 
46,065,655  1  9| 


46,864,562  12  10f 


WAYS    AND    MEANS 
for  answering  the  foregoing  Services : 


•  «•••••.....•..••••.. .*••••«..« 


Dnty  on  Sogar,  per  Aet  10  Geo.  4,  c.  39 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c  3......... 

Sum  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Pond,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  3 

•    •    -    •         Ditto    •••••••«••••-•  28*«... ...... ...«..• 

Interest  on  Land  Tax  redeemed  by  Money 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the  Bank  of  Bogland,  for  defi- 
ciencies of  Balance  in  their  hands 

Repayments  under  Exchequer  Bills  issned  pursuant  to  two  Acts  of  the  57 th  year  of  his 
late  Majesty,  for  carrying  on  Pnblie  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom ... 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  28  


£.  #.  at 

3,000,000  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

4,000,000  0  O 

10,700,000  0  0 

21  IS  *t 

81,404  7  8 

127,146  8  6 

506,212  3  8| 


Exchequer  Bills  roted  in  Ways  aid  Means ;  rix. 

Per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  o.  4 .£.12,000,000    0    0 

_  c  60 M - 13,438,800    0    0 


Exchequer  Bills  Ponded  pursuant  to  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  31, 


Total  Ways  and  Means -...«.... 

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Services  not  roted 


StotPLUs  Ways  and  Means 


18,474,784  11    S 

25,438,800    0    0 
3,000,000    0    0 


46,913^84  11     t 
40,864,562  19  10| 


49,021  18    31 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambtrs,\ 
find  February  1830.        J 


GEO.  B.  DAWSON. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


CLASS  VII.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

[This  Head,  which  occupies  180  folio  pages  in  the  Finance  Accounts,  is  here  omitted,  at  not  being  of 

general  utility.] 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — Also,  the  Amount  of  the 
Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  therefrom,  according 
to  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  thereof. 


YEARS 

ending 

5lh  January. 


1828. • ■  • 
1829.... 
1830.... 


VALUE  OF  IMPOSTS 

into  the 

United  Kingdom, 

calculated  at  th« 

Official  Rate! 

of  Valuation. 


£.  *.    d. 

44,887,774  19     2 

45,028,805  10    1 

43,981,317  1  11 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation. 


Produce  and 

Manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


£•         9*  d. 

52,219,280     8  0 

52,797,455     2  1 

56,213,011  15  8 


Foreign 

and 

Colonial  Merchandlie. 


£.          S.  d, 

9,830,728     2  11 

9,946,545  12  3 

10,622,402  12  4 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


£.         9.  d. 

62,050,008  10  11 

62,744,000  14  4 

66,835,444  8  0 


▼ALUS 
of  tbe  Prod  ace 
If  aauCactorca  of 

United 
Exported 
according  to  tae  Steal 
Declared  Talae 


£.        9.    d. 

37,182,857    3    S 

36,814,176     5    3 
35,830,469  14    t 


TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  FOREIGN  PARTS. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  the  EXPORTS  from  Great 
Britain  : — Also,  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Exported  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Real  or  Declared 
Value  thereof. 


YEARS 

ending 

5th  January. 


VALUE  OV  IMPORTS 

into  Great  Britain, 

calculated  at  the 

Official  Rates  of 

Valuation. 


£. 


*.    d. 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
calculated  at  the  Official  Kaies  of  Valuation. 


Produce  and 

Manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom! 


£.  9.     d. 


1828 ....  43,467,747  7  751,276,448  4  8 
1 829 ... .  '43,396,527  5  0  52.029,150  17  1 
1830...  .'42,31 1,6-18  11     5  55,405,723     1     9 


Foreign 

and 

Colonial  Mcrchandixc. 


£.        9.    d. 

9,806,247  10  11 

9,928,654  13     0 
10,606,440  11     3 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


£.  9.      d. 

61,082,695  15  7 
61,957,805  10  1 
66,072,163  13  0 


VALUE 

of  the  Produce  and 

Manufacture*  of  the 

United  Kingdom 

Exported  from  Great 

Britain,  according  to  Ik* 

Real  or  Declared 

Value  thereof. 


£.       9.  d. 

36,396,339    6  8 

36,152,798  11  4 

35,212,873    8  6 


Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House,  J 
London,  24th  March,  1830.  J 


WILLIAM  IRVING. 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Bsporit. 


CLASS   VIII.— TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION.       [xxr 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  January  1828,  1829,  and  1830, 
respectively. 


In  the  Yean  ending  the  3th  January. 

r "'■ 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

Vessels. 

Toanage. 

VdKll. 

Tonnage. 

▼OKk. 

Tosraage. 

804 

17 

529 

93,144 

1,894 

68,908 

842 

15 

464 

88,663 

1,406 

50,844 

718 

10 

341 

76.635 

1.000 

33,046 

Total 

1,440 

463,946 

1,321 

140,913 

1,075 

110,68t 

Note* — The  Account  rendered  for  the  Plantations,  for  the  year  ended  5th  January  1829,  if  now 
rcoted ;  and  as  several  Returns  from  the  Plantations  are  not  jet  received  for  the  last  year,  a 
lion  will  be  necessary  when  the  next  Account  is  made  up. 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in 
Navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire, 
on  the  31st  December  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  respectively. 


On  31st  Deo.  1827. 

On  31st  Dec.  1828. 

On  31st  Dec.  1839. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

TOM. 

Men. 

United  Kingdom ... 

IhIcs  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man   ... 

British  Plantations.. 

19,035 

489 
S.675 

2,150,605 

30,533 
279,362 

130,494 

3,701 
17,220 

19,151 

495 
4,449 

2,161,373 

31,927 
324,891 

131,306 

3,763 
20,507 

18,618 

492 
4,343 

2,168,356 

31,603 
317,041 

130,809 

3.70T 
20,29* 

23,199 

2,460,500 

151,415 

24,095 

2,518,191 

155,576 

13,453 

2,517,000 

154,808 

Note. — The  apparent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Shipping  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  Dominions,  as 
pared  with  former  years,  has  arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  4  Geo.  4,  c.  41,  and  6  Geo.  4,  o.  HO* 
In  consequence  of  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  not  having  been  registered  de  novo,  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  those  Acts,  it  has  been  discovered  that  many  of  them  are  not  in  eiistence,  or  an  exempt  froca 
Registry,  under  tho  Act  6  Geo,  4,  c.  109,  s.  13. 


Office  of  Regr.  Gen.  of  Shipping,  Custom  House,  I 
London,  22nd  March,  1830.  $ 


T.  E.  fFILLOVOHBY. 


CLASS   V1IL— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION,     [roii 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— continued. 

Vessels  employed  iv  the  Foreign  Trade. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Mnr  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  and  to  Foreign  Parts,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th 
January,  1830. 


• 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

From  Foreign  Parte. 

Yean 

cn4iaf 

f 

eirrssu  and  nuu  vessels. 

ffOU!C*  TOIELi. 

^1 

TOTAL* 

50>  Jan. 

TCMCll. 

Tom. 

Met. 

YMMl*. 

TOM. 

"- 

— 

TMtt 

- 

1828 

13,133 

2,086,893 

118,680 

6.0-16 

751,864 

43,536 

19,179 

2,838,762 

162,216 

1829 

13,436 

2,094,357 

119,141 

4,955 

634,620 

36,733 

18,391 

2,728,977 

155374 

1890 

13,659 

2,184,535 

122,185 

5,218 

710,303 

59,548 

18,877 

2,894,8*8 

161,527 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

To  Foreign  Part*. 

f                                           — 
■arraa  asd  ikisu  yhsuj. 

route*  Timxj. 

TOTAU 

*-> 

Tom. 

Hem. 

TftM. 

Mcs. 

Varta 

~ 

- 

1828 

11,481 

l,88t,682 

112,385 

5,714 

767,881 

41,598 

17,195 

2,655,303 

153,983 

1829 

12,248 

2,006,397 

119,143 

4,405 

608,118 

33,246 

16,653 

M14415 

152*309 

1830 

12,636 

2,063,179 

119,268 

5,094 

730450 

38^37 

17,730 

2,798,429 

i57,m 

Offiof  of  lUgr.  Qm.  of  Ski  ppieg,  Cattoa  Hone,  7 
LoadoB,  ttad  Blirob,  1830.  $ 


ft  B.  mLLOVQHBY. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS: 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the 
British  Empire  (except  Ireland),  in  the  Years  ending  6th  January  1828, 
1829,  and  1830,  respectively. 


In  the  Yean  ending  the  5th  January. 

1828. 

1829. 

t83a 

■ 

vessels. 

Tonnage. 

veaels. 

Toastfc 

TCSttH. 

*•—■*. 

650 

210 

4 

8 

5 

529 

72,065 

18,629 

696 

943 

255 

68,908 

630 

167 

3 

8 

4 
464 

70,685 

15,973 

554 

716 

136 

50,844 

517 
170 

1 

7 

6 

341 

61.299 

14,023 
17 

443 

540 

33,046 

Total,  (exclusive  of  Ireland) 

1,406 

161,496 

1,276 

138,908 

1.044 

109,368 

Note.— -The  Account  delivered  last  jear  (for  the  Year  ending  5lh  January  1829)  is  now  corrected  ;  and 
as  several  Returns  from  the  Plantations  for  the  Year  ending  5th  Jan  oar j  1830  are  not  jet  received,  a  aisBJ- 
lar  correction  will  be  necessary  when  the  next  Return  is  made  op. 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  Navi- 
gating the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  (ex- 
cept Ireland)  on  the  31st  December  1827,  1828,  and  1829  respectively. 


England   

Scotland  

Isle  of  Guernsey  ... 

—  Jersey  

—  Man 

British  Plantation!. 

Total,  (exclusive 
of  Ireland   


On  Slst  Dec.  1827. 


Vends. 


Tonnage. 


Men. 


14,492  1,752,400 

3,143    300,836 

75         7,879 

183;      16,582 

231         6,072 

3,675     279,362 


l 

21,799  2.363,131 


101,039 

21,846 

580 

1,658 

1,463 

17,2*0 


On  3lsl  Deo.  1828. 


vessels. 


143,806 


14,578 

3,168 

74 

196 
225 

4,44<> 


22,690 


Tonnage. 


Men. 


On  31st  Deo.  1829. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 


1,760,085 

301,839 

8,364 

17,552 

6,011 

324,891 


2,418,742 


101,529 

21,99*. 

594 

1.750 

1,419 

20,507 


13,977 

3,228 

75 

200 

217 

4,343 


1,758,065 
306,297 
7,672 
18,217 

5,714 
317,041 


101,563 

82,481 

574 

1,761 

1,372 

20,292 


147,7981  22,040  2,415,006  147,043 


Note. — The  apparent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Shipping  belonging  to  his  M  ajesty's  Dominions,  as 
pared  with  former  years,  has  arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  4  Geo.  4,  c  41,  and  6  Geo*  4,  o.  110 ; 
in  consequence  of  a  considerable  number  of  Vessels  not  having  been  registered  de  novo,  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  those  Acts,  it  has  been  discovered  that  many  of  them  are  not  in  existence,  or  are  exempt  from 
Registry  under  the  Act  6  Geo.  4,  o.  109,  s.  13. 


Office  of  Regr.  Gen.  of  Shipping,  Custom  House,  ) 
London,  22nd  of  March,  1830.  > 


T.  B.  fFlLLOUQBBY. 


CLASS  VIII— TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION.      [xxix 


NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 

New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of 
their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Years  ending  5th  January  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  respectively. 


Year  ending  5lh  January  1828 ......•••... 


1829. 


1830. 


54 


45 


31 


TMUK* 


1,460 


2,005 
1,313 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  Na- 
vigating the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland,  on  the  31st 
December  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  respectively. 


On  the  Sltt  Deoember  1827 


1828., 


1829 


1,400 
1,405 
1,413 


97,369 

99,449 

101,994 


Me*. 


7,609 
7,778 
7,7d5 


Office  of  Rtfr.  Gen.  of  Shtppiaf,  Cento*  Hone,  > 
London,  Stnd  Iftareh,  1830.  $ 


T.  S.  miLOVQBBY. 


xxx]       CLASS  VIII.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION* 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vks- 
ployed  in  Navigating  the  same,  (including  their  repeated  Voyages,)  that  entered 
to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Yean  ending  5th  January, 

cleared  Outwardly  during  the  same  Period, 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

From  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Years 

cndiof 

r                                       

BRITISH  AND  IRISH  VESttLS. 

FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

dlhjtn. 

Vends. 

Tons. 

Met, 

vends. 

T0SJI. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tom. 

_ 

1828 

20,457 

2,777,388 

165,548 

5,820 

715,824 

41,508 

26,277 

3,493,162 

207,056 

1829 

23,356 

3,005,819 

181,723 

4,771 

604,097 

34,958 

28,127 

3,609,916 

216,681 

1830 

23,536 

3,096,759 

186,719 

5,028 

682,048 

37,639 

28,564 

3/TCM07 

224,358 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

To  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

/ 

N 

Vessel*. 

Tom. 

Men. 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Mem. 

1828 

22,049 

2,828,869 

171,586 

5,505 

732,481 

39,566 

27,554 

3,561,350 

211,159 

1829 

24,071 

3,077,960 

186,606 

4,255 

581,663 

31,697 

28,326 

3,659,625 

216,303 

1830 

25,543 

3,240,205 

192,364 

4,942 

706,089 

37,103 

30,485 

3,946,294 

229,467 

CLASS  VIII.— TRADE   AND  NAVIGATION,     [cod 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— continued. 

8BL8,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Bon  em- 
Inwarda  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  GbBAT  Britain,  from  and 
1830: — Also,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shirring  entered  Inwards  and 
exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  with  Ireland. 


van 

et4im 
Mb  Jan. 


1828 


18*9 


1830 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
From  all  Parti  (exoept  Ireland.) 


BRITISH  AMD  1MSH  VESSEL!. 


Vessels. 


12,461 


12,587 


12,756 


TOM. 


1,972,780 


1,955,548 


2,053,853 


Mca. 


112,391 


111,307 


113,849 


route*  VESSELS. 


5,820 


4,771 


5,028 


Tom. 


715,824 


604,097 


682,048 


41,508 


34,958 


37,639 


TOTAL. 


18,281 


17,358 


17,784 


2,688,604 


2,559,645 


2,715,901 


153,899 


146,265 


151,488 


SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  PROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

To  all  Parts  (exoept  Ireland,) 


/ 

'  '    '   \ 

YOKlt 

Tow. 

Mca. 

Vessels. 

TOSS. 

Men. 

vessels. 

Toot. 

""• 

1828 

10,966 

1,784,776 

106,602 

5,505 

732,481 

39,566 

16,471 

2,517,257 

146,168 

1829 

11,732 

1,910,680 

113,863 

4,255 

581,663 

31,607 

15,987 

2,492,343 

145,560 

1830 

12,065 

1,954,037 

113,387 

4,942 

1 

706,089 

37,103 

17,007 

2,660,126 

150,490 

xxxul     CLASS  VI1L— TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION. 


NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade, — An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages), 
that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland, 
from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Tears  ending  5th 
January  1830. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Yean 

ending 

r 

BRITISH  AND  IRISH  VESSELS. 

FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

5th  Ju. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Torn. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

TetM. 

■fen. 

1828 
1829 
1830 

11,522 
13,107 
14,781 

1,159,646 
1,278,050 
1,442,722 

71,913 
75,848 
86,045 

226 
184 
190 

36,040 
30,523 
28,255 

2,028 
1,775 
1,703 

11,748 
13,291 
14,971 

1,195,686 
1,306,573 
1,470,977 

75,941 
77,623 
87.748 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 

To  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

/ 

Vessels. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tosst. 

Rfca. 

1828 
1829 
1830 

7,926 
9,306 
9,493 

840,658 
1,019,222 
1,015,300 

53,945 
62,418 
63,872 

209 
150 
152 

35,340 
26,455 
24,161 

2,032 
1,549 
1,424 

8,135 
9,456 
9,645 

875,998 
1,045,677 
1,039,461 

55,977 
63,967 
65,296 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  all  Parts  (except  Great  Britain.) 

/ 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels.    I        Toms. 

Men. 

1828 
1829 
1830 

672 
849 
903 

114,118 
138,809 
150,681 

6,289 
7,834 
8,336 

226 
184 
190 

36,040 
30,523 
28,255 

2,028 
1,775 
1,703 

898 
1,0S3 
1,093 

150,158 
169,332 
178,936 

8^17 

9,609 

10,039 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 
To  all  Parts  (except  Great  Britain.) 

/ 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

vessels. 

TOM. 

"V 

1828 
1829 
1830 

515 
516 
571 

102,906 

95,717 

109,142 

5,783 
5,280 
5,875 

209 
150 
152 

35,3*10 
26,455 
24,161 

2,032 
1,549 
1,424 

724 
666 
723 

138,246 
122,172 
133,303 

7,815 
6,829 
7^99 

(End  of  Finance  Tables,  from  5th  Jan.  1829  to  5th  Jan.  1830.> 


I    N    D    E    £ 

TO  VOL.  XXV. 
NEW    SERIES. 

SUBJECTS  OF  DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


**»#»#»  *w»  <w  «« 


Addresses  to  the  King,  706,  838,  882 
Appropriation  Bill,  1124 
Arms  (Ireland)  Bill,  1116 

Ballylaneen,  Petition  from,  against  the  Stamp  and 
Spirit  Duties,  (Ireland),  723 

Bankers  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Cities  and 
Towns  in  the  Empire — Petition  respecting  the 
Forgeries  Punishment  Bill,  580 

Bankrupt  Laws,  1 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah,  Case  of,  1167,  1216.—  His 
Petition,  complaining  that  some  parts  of  the 
Evidence  in  his  Case  had  not  been  expunged  as 
the  House  of  Lords  had  directed,  Sec.  &c.  And 
Address  to  his  Majesty  to  remove  Sir  Jonah 
from  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  of  Ireland  on  Account  of  Malversation  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Judicial  Functions,  1274, 
1286 

Beer,  Sale  of,  Bill,  990,  1081,  1091, 1158 

Birmingham  Free  School,  Petition  from  Birming- 
ham against,  836 

Bogs,  Draining  of  in  Ireland,  85,  178,  838 
Boyle,  Petition  from,  against  increase  of  Taxation 
in  Ireland,  71 1 

Business,  Public,  State  of  the  768 

Buxton  Thomas,  his  Petition,  see  Hickson's  Mar- 
riage Annulling  Bill 

Coal  Trade  Committee  Report,  1237 
Coal  Meters  Bill,  (Surrey),  1164 
Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  his  Letters  relating  to 
the  Affairs  of  Greece,  347 

Crown,  Demise  of  the,  699, 706,  724,  838, 882 

Distress,  Death  of  five  Persons  from  Starvation, 
687 

Distress  in  Ireland,  711,  1117 
Down,  County  of,  Petition  from  the  Freeholders 
against  the  Spirit  and  Stamp  Duties,  177 

East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill,  615/947, 
1239,  1283,  1304 

Fees  on  Demise  of  the  Crown,  Bill  for  the  Abo- 
lition of,  3,  86.  177, 305 
VOL.  XXV. 


Fermanagh,  Petition  from  the  Landed  Proprietors 
and  Land-owners  of  the  County  of,  against  the 
introduction  of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  81 

Finances  of  the  Country,  1081 

Forgeries  Punishment  Bill,  347,  580,  838, 1160, 
1161 

Galway  Town  Franchise  Bill,  300, 414, 615 

Game  Laws,  Revision  of  the,  1236 

Glasgow,  Petition  from  Writers  and  Members  of 
the  Bar  residing  in,  against  the  Scotch  Judica- 
ture Bill,  988 

Greece,  Papers  relating  to  the  Affairs  o^  4,  237, 
301,347,612 

Hickson's  Marriage  Annulling  Bill,  Petition 
from  Thomas  Buxton,  298,  474 

Hutchinson  B.  and  others,  Petition  from,  to  oblige 
the  East-India  Company  to  pay  the  Money 
which  they  had  lost  by  the  failure  of  the 
Madras  Registrar,  1238 

Judicature  Scotch  Bill,  988 

Justice  Administration  of,  Accounts  shewing  the 
State  of  Business  done  in  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Courts  of  Equity  and  Common  Law,  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1161 

Justice  Administration  of,  Bill,  1164, 1274, 1290 

Kent,  County  of,  Petition  from  the  Owners  and 
Occupiers  of  Land  in  the,  complaining  of  the 
Increase  of  their  Parochial  Burthens  from  the 
number  of  Irish  Poor,  1117 

King  George  the  Fourth,  his  Death,  and  Accession 
of  King  William  the  Fourth,  699.  706.  724, 
838,882 

King's  Speech  on  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament, 
1315 

Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  1275 

Madras  Registrar's  Bill— Petition  from  B.  Hut- 
chinson and  others,  to  oblige  the  East-India 
Company  to  pay  the  Money  which  they  had 
lost  by  the  failure  of  the  Registrar,  1238 
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Message  from  the  King,  Death  of  His  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  706,  724,  838,  882 

Money  Bills*  Mode  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons asserts  its  Privileges  with  respect  to,  415 

Nova  Scotia,  Expense  of,  8S3     - 

Offences,  Capital,  (Scotland)  Bill,  885 

Olney,  Buckinghamshire,  Petition  from  the 
Clergy  and  Inhabitants  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  Death  in  all  cases  of  Forgery, 
1160 

Parliament,  Prorogation  of,  1313 

Parochial  Taxation,  Petition  from  Kent,  com- 
plaining of  the  increase  of,  from  the  number  of 
Irish  Poor,  1117 

Poor,  Employment  of  the,  in  Ireland,  81 

Population  Bill,  415 

Publishers  and  Booksellers  of  London — their 
Petition  against  a  clause  in  the  Stage  Coach 
Proprietors  Bill.  1214 


St  John's,  Limerick,  Petition  from,  against  the 
Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ireland),  723 

St.  Nicholas  Without,  Dublin,  Petition  from, 
against  the  Stamp  and  Spirit  Duties  (Ireland), 
723 

Session,  Court  of,  Scotland  Bill,  1145, 1215 

Slavery  Colonial — State  of  the  Slave  Population 
in  the  West  Indies,  1224 

Shubcnacaddie  Canal  Bill,  883 

Spirit  and  Stamp  Duties,  Petition  against  from 
the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Down,  176, 
from  St  Nicholas  Without,  Dublin,  St.  John's, 
Limerick  and  Ballylaneen,  723 

Stage  Coach  Proprietors  Bill — Petition  against  a 
Clause  therein  from  the  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers of  London,  1214 

Tithe  Composition  Bill,  235 

Welsh  Judicature,  1164 

West  Indies,  State  of  the  Slave  Population  in  the, 
1224 


SUBJECTS  OF  DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Aberdeen,  Petition  from  the  Manufacturers  of 
Tallow  Candles  at,  18 

Absentees,  Irish,  Return  of,  and  the  amount  of 
their  Property,  15 

Addresses  to  the  King,  771,  857,  999 
America,    United  States  of,    Negotiations  with 
the,  1073 

American  Missions,  South,  28 

Anti-Slavery  Society,  Petition  from  the,  857 

Armagh,  Petition  from,  against  any  Increase  in 
the  Duty  on  Irish  Spirits,  350 

Anns,  (Ireland,)  Bill,  Report  on  the,  944 

Auctions,  Mock,  998 

Beer,  Sale  of,  Bill,  573,  862 

Beer  and  Cider  Duties,  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the,  944 

Bills,  Private,  Fees  on,  1307 

Borris-o'-kane  Trials,  16 

Boyne,  Bridge  over  the,  money  lent  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Londonderry  to  build  it,  595 

Briirhthelmstone,  Petition  from,  for  the  total 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  1226 

Bristol,  City  of,  Petition  from  the  West-India 
Merchants  and  Planters  of  the,  against  the 
proposed  lucreased  Duty  of  bV.  per  gallon  on 
Rum,  428 

iiiisim»ss  before  the  House,  State  of  the,  304, 
407,  427,  70  4 

Canada,  existing  differences  in,  1234 

Candles,  Duty  on,  Petition  from  the  Manufac- 
turers of,  at  Aberdeen,  18 

Canine  Madness,  Bill  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of,  235  .  ' 


Carlile,  Richard,  Petition  from,  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  410 

Castle  Donington,  the  General  Baptists  of,  Peti  tiou 
from,  for  the  total  Abolition  of  Slavery,  1226 

Ceylon,  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in,  27 

Chancery  Bill,  182,  210,  452,  631 

Chemists  of  London,  Westminster,  and  South- 
wark,  their  Petition  against  the  Medicine  Stamp 
Acts,  89  r 

Children,  Deserted,  (Ireland),  Petition  from  8U 
Paul,  Dublin,  against  the  Bill  for  their  Main- 
tenance, 348 

Church,  New,  Commissioners,  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of,  430 

Churches,  Additional,  Petition  from  the  Parish 
of  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex,  92 

Cider  Duties,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  that 

944 

Civil  List,  Reprinting  of  the  Reports  of  the  Couw 
mittees  on  the,  published  in  1803.  1804.  1818. 

and  1815,  999 

Clyde  Navigation  Bill,  179,  1224 

Colchester,  Petition  from  the  Free  Burgesses  oL 

respecting  Public  Grievances,  949 
Colonial  Slavery,  857 
Consolidated  Fund,  1073,  1130 
Consular  Establishments,  28,  255 

Convicts  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  Expenses 
of,  254 

Corn  Lairs,  703 

Credit,  Vote  of,  918 

Crown,  Demise  of  the,  699.    700.    704.    718, 

771,  857 
Currency,   alterations    in    the,    Petition  of  Mr. 

Charles  Andrew  Thompson,  16 
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Currency  Question,  101 

Cutlers,  Hallamshire,  Petition  from  the  Cor- 
poration of,  complaining  that  property  had 
been  first  Sequestrated  and  afterwards  Confis- 
cated by  the  Danish  Government  at  the  seizure 
of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  717 

Custom  House  Establishments  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  998 

Danish  Claims,  717 

Darling,  General,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
Charges  brought  against,  27,  436,  1110,1124 

Dean  Forest  Bill,  297 

Debates,  Reports  of,  888 

Delavale,  Louis  Denleis  Lehent,  Petition  from, 
charged  with  writing  a  Placard  to  excite  the 
Black  against  the  White  Population  at  the 
Mauritius,  1071 

Distress  in  Ireland,  718,  770,  1168 

Dogs,  Mad,  14 

Dumbarton,  Petition  from  the  Provost,  Burgesses, 
&r.    complaining  of    the  manner  of  Naming 
Committees  on  Private  Bills,  and  particularly  I 
the  Nomination  of  the  Committee  on  the  Clyde 
Navigation  bill,  1224 

East-India  Company,  Seventh  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Affairs  of  the,  1107 

Ecclesiastical  Leases  Bill  (Ireland),  410 

Emigration,  Petition  from  Frome,  for  means  of, 
for  certain  Paupers  who  were  willing  to  leave 
the  country,  366 

Equity,  Suits  in,  Bill,— Court  of  Chancery,  452, 
631 

Estimates,  Irish,  &c.  923 

Fees,  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of,  594 

Fernando  Po,  Expenses  of  the  Colony,  340 

Forgery  Punishment  Bill,  47,  175 

Frome,  Petition  from,  for  means  of  Emigration 
for  certain  Paupers  who  were  willing  to  leave 
the  country,  366 

Gal  way,  Petition  from  a  Parish  in,  relative  to 
Grand  Jury  Assessments  in  Ireland,  770 

Georgia,  Laws  against  people  of  Colour  in,  181 

Glasgow,    Petition  from   the    Manufacturers  of 

Soap  at,  18 
Gospel,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of,  in  certain 

of  our  Colonies,  Expenses  of  the,  341 

Greece,  affiiirs  of,  88,  99,  184 

Green,  Mr.,  Petition  from,  respecting  the  freedom 

of  the  Press,  253 
Greenwich  Hospital,  Contribution  for  the  Support 

of,  from  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  450 

Grievances,  Public,  949 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ceylon,  27 

Household,  Lord  Steward  of  the,  700,  704 

Hughes,  John,  a  Chelsea  Pensioner,  Petition 
from,  complaining  of  the  withdrawal  of  his 
Pension,  1168 

Huntingford,  Protestant  Dissenters  of,  Petition 
from,  for  the  total  Abolition  of  Slavery,  1226 

Hydrophobia,  Bill  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
Canine  Madness,  235 


Jews,  Petition  from  Richard  Carlile  in  favour  of 

the,  410 
Jews'  Right  to  hold  Landed  Property,  429 
Judges  Salaries,  1078 
Judicature,  Local,  Bill  for  Establishing  Courts  of, 

424 
Jury,  Grand,  iotreland,  Petition  from  a  Parish 

in  Galway  relative  to,  770 
Justice,  Administration  of;  Bill,  496,  943,  1078, 

1309 

Kilkenny,  Petition  from,   against  any  increase  in 

the  Duty  on  Irish  Spirits,  350 
King  George  the  Fourth,  Death  of,  and  Accession 

of  King  William  the  Fourth,  699,  700, 704,  718, 

771,  857 
King's  Speech  on  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament, 

1328 

Labourers*  Wages  Bill,  Petition  from  the  Over- 
lookers and  Operative  Spinners  of  Manchester, 
428,  595,  872,  946,  952,  1130 

Lamb,  Reverend  Augustus,  his  Petition  complain- 
ing of  the  Decision  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  Rye  Election, 
1232 

Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  949 

Law  Commission,  289 

Law,  General  Administration  of  the,  408 

Law,  Courts  of,  at  Westminster,  1072 

Law,  Codes  of,  1114 

Leases,  Ecclesiastical,  Bill,  (Ireland)  410 

Lees  Sir  Harcourt,  Petition  from,  complaining 
of  certain  violent  and  inflammatory  Speeches 
made  by  Associations  of  Papists  in  Ireland, 
617 

Leith,  Petition  from  the  Manumeturers  of  Soap 
at,  18 

Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  1067,  1130 

Londonderry,  Money  lent  to  the  Corporation  of, 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Boyne,' 595 

M'  Hue,  Denis,  a  prisoner  of  the  Crown,  Pro- 
ceedings against,  at  New  South  Wales,  1 124 

Madras,  Registrar  at,  Bill,  409,  518 

Manchester,  Petition  from  the  Overlookers  and 
Operative  Spinners  of,  for  a  Law  to  secure  to 
Workmen  the  full  amount  of  their  Wages,  428 

Market  Gardeners  supplying  the  Metropolis, 
Petition  from,  against  the  New  Police,  355 

Mauritius,  Placard  to  incite  the  Black  against  the 
White  Population  of  the,  1071 

Medicines,  Stamps  on,  Petition  from  Chemists  of 
London,  Westminster,  and  Soutbwark,  89 

Merchant  Seamens*  Fund,  Contribution  for  the 
support  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  450 

Message  from  the  King,  Death  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  718,  771,  999 

Metropolitan  Union,  Petitions  from  Members  of 
the,  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
country  in  the  A  flairs  of  Greece,  N8 

Military,  Conscientious  Scruples  of  the,  351, 
421 

New  Brunswick,  Expenses  of  the  Colony  of,  331 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Petition  from  the  Clergy 
(c  2) 
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of  the  Presbytery  of,  complaining  of  British 
Soldiers  being  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Superstitious  and  Idolatrous  Ceremonies  used  in 
some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  351 

Newfoundland,  Expenses  of  the  Colony  of,  339 

New  South  Wales,  Charges  brought  against  the 
Governor,  General  Darling,  27,  436 

New  South  Wales,  Vote  of  money  for,  283 ;  Con- 
duct of  the  Governor,  General  Darling,  27, 
436,  1110,   1124 

Newspaper  Stamps,  888 

Nova  Scotia,  Expenses  of  the  Colony  of,  324 

O'CoMiell,  Mr.  Daniel,  Conduct,  617;  his  letter 
commenting  on  the  conduct  of  certain  Members 
of  the  House,  769 

Parliament,  Prorogation  of,  1328 

Police,  Metropolitan,  Expense  of  the,  Petition 
against,  from  the  Market  Gardeners  supplying 
the  Metropolis,  355 

Portugal,  Commercial  Relations  with,  370 

Press,  Freedom  of  the,  Petition  from  Mr.  Green, 
of  Whitcchapel  Road,  253 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  Expenses  of  the  Colony 
of,  333 

Printers,  of  the  Metropolis,  Letter-Press,  Peti- 
tion from,  for  a  reduction  of  the  Duties  on 
Newspaper  Stamps  and  Advertisements,  888 

Private  Bills,  Committees  on,  1224 

Privileges  of  the  Commons,  694 

Protestants  and  Protestant  Churches,  353 

Regency  Question,  299 

Representation,  State  of  the,  1073 

Rochester,  Deanery  of,  Petition  from  twenty- two 
Clergymen  of  the,  complaining  of  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects  abroad  being  obliged  to 
attend  to  the  Superstitious  Ceremonies  of  Roman 
Catholic  Countries,  421 

Hum,  Duties  on,  Petition  from  the  West  India 
Merchants  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
428 

Rye  Election,  1232 

Sessions,  Courts  of,  Bill,  (Scotland)  475 

Sierra  Leone,  Expenses  of  the  Colony,  340,  394 

St.  James's  Park,  Opening  of  a  Public-way  into, 
from  Waterloo-place,  1 073 

Slavery  in  the  Colonics,  1171,  1226 

St.  Pi-tor's,  Dublin,  Petition  from,  complaining 
of  Distress,  718 

St.  Luke's,  Middlesex,  Petition  from  the  Parish 
of,  relative  to  the  New  Church  Building  Act, 
92,  430 

St.  Paul's,  Dublin,  Petition  from,  against  the  Bill 
for  the  maintenance  of  Deserted  Children,  348 


Soap  and  Candles,  Duty  on,  Petitions  {torn  the 
Manufacturers  of  Tallow  Candles,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  of  Soap  at  Leith  and  Glasgow,  respecting, 
18 

Solicitors  of  London  and  Westminster,  their  Peti- 
tion respecting  the  Chancery  Bill,  182 

Spirit  Duties  Bill,  West-India,  952 

SpiritDuties,  (Ireland,)  Petitions  from  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Armagh,  against  any  increase  in 
the  Duty  on  Irish  Spirits,  350 

Stamps  on  Newspapers,  888 

Strand,  Improvements  in  the,  Petition  from  the 
Inhabitants,  &c.  524 

Sugar  Duties,  314,  525,  828, 858 

Suits  in  Equity  Bill,  Court  of  Chancery,  182,  SlO 

Sutton,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  Petition  from, 
against  Tithes  and  the  Vestry  Act,  353 

Supply — South  American  Missions,  28 ;  Consular 
Establishments,  255  ;  New  Sooth  Wales,  283; 
Law  Commission,  289 ;  Colonial  Expenditure, 
293,  323;  W?st-India  Planters,  307;  Nova 
Scotia,  324 ;  New  Brunswick,  331  j  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  333;  Newfoundland,  339; 
Sierra  Leone,  340;  Fernando  Po,  340 1  Accra 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  340 ;  For  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  certain  of  our  Colo- 
nies, 341 ;  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents,  894 

Terceira,  Regency  at,  183 

Thompson,  Patrick,  bis  Petition  complaining  of 
grievances  he  had  suffered  in  New  South  Wales, 
1110 

Thomson,  Charles  Andrew,  his  Petition  respect- 
ing alterations  in  the  Currency,  16 

Tithes,  Petition  from  Sutton,  in  the  County  of 
Wexford,  against,  353 

Toleration,  Petition  from  Richard  Cariile,  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  472 

Treasury  Dispensing  Power,  595 

Truck  System,  591,  872, 946,  952 

Vestries,  Parish  (Ireland),  Repeal  of  the  Vestry 
Acts,  190 

Vestry  Act,  Petition  fitfn  Sutton,  in  the  County 

of  Wexford,  against  the,  353 

Waterford,  Petition  from,  against  any  Increase  in 
the  Duty  on  Irish  Spirits,  350 

Ways  and  Means,  525,  828,  858,  943 

Wentworth,  Mr.,  his  Charges  against  General 
Darling,  as  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  27, 
436 

West-India  Planters,  Case  of  the,  307 

West-India  Spirit  Duties  Bill,  952 

Youghall,  Petition  from,  against  any  Increase  in 
the  Duty  on  Irish  Spirits,  351 
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PEERS  WHO  HAVE  SPOKEN  IN  DEBATE. 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  1 1,  12,  13,  241,  242,  246, 
249,  250,  252,  302,  304,  347,  614 

Bathurst,  Earl  of,  3,  4,  420, 11 64,  1237 
Bexley,  Lord,  1101 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  697,  710,  760,  887 
Bute  Marquis  of,  698,  750,  1100,  1290,  1292 

Calthorpe,  Lord,  250, 836,  1236,  1290 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  236 

Caledon,  Earl  of,  1117 

Carbery,  Earl  of,  615 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  4 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  417,  616,  751,  837,  887 

Cawdor,  Earl  of,  768 

Chancellor,  Lord,  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  305,  348, 
414,  593,  694,  736,  840,  989,  1 145,  1155,  1161, 
1162,  1164,  1215,  1217. 1254,  1274, 1275,  1281, 
1286,  1292,  1293,  1317 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of,  250,  689,  696,  712,  714, 
886 

Clifden,  Viscount,  85 

Dacre,  Lord,  837,  1287 

Darnley,  Earl  of,  3,  86,  177,  305,  4J8,  628,  717, 
723,1124 

De  Dunstanville,  Lord,  997 

Downshire,  Marquis  of,  85,  177,  178,  838 

Dudley,  Earl,  1287 

Durham,  Lord,  235,  244,  251,  883,  885,  887, 947, 

948,  1124,  1125,  1243,  1274,  1286,  1291,  1293, 

1304 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  2,  14,  86,  299,  740,  855, 1125, 
1148,  1161,1263 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  419,615,  742,  746,  766,  887, 
997,  1097,  1239,  1288 

Falmouth,  Earl  of,  990,  994,  1095 
Ferrers,  Earl,  837 

Goderich,  Viscount,  246,  694,  71 1,  738,  883,  885, 
888,1081,1145,1289 

Grey,  Earl  of,  87,  300,  414,  415,  615,  616,  689, 
690,  698,  709.  726,  762,  767,  836,  837,  887, 
948, 1269,  1273 

Grosvenor,  Earl  of,  887,  U53,  1234, 1236 

Harewood,  Earl  of,  419,  752, 1190 

I  Jarrowby,  Earl  of,  733,  745,  837,  1162 

Holland,  Lord,  7,  1 1,  13,  236,  247,  248,  300, 303, 
347,  474,  769,  856,  1160,  1162,  1222,  1276, 
1280,  1281,  1286 


Jersey,  Earl  of,  1286 

King,  Lord,  236,  885,  1090,  1164 

Lansdown,  Marquis  of,  3,  5,6,12,86,  300,  415, 
420,  580,  638,  696,  746,  839,  840,  849,  887, 
988,1162,1214,1215,1217 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of ,  989,  1125,  1154 

Limerick,  Earl  of,  419,  714,  1122 

London,  Bishop  of,  299,  475 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of,  6,  7.  12,  13,  177,  237, 
242,  245,  249,  251,252,  298,  301,304,  347, 
419,  612,  615,  748,  885,  886,  887,  1124,  1237 

Lorton,  Viscount,  81,  85,  71 1 
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